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NEBULA^  a  name  applied  to  any  celesiial  object 

^bich  is  doudlike  \tiebula?  somewhat  resemble  f ^mt 

c«meFta  or  specks  of  lumiuuu»  fog)  tu  the  naked  eye 

or  when  viewed  tliroiigh  a  teleacope.     Many  ohjecla 

|cl:mdlike  to  tbe  naked  eye,  are  reAolved  or  6epa> 

'  mto  difltinct  stan  wheu  viewed  throng^h  tek- 

L    Am  more  and  more  powerful  telescopes  have 

t^mfiayed  m  examlni&g  the  heavens,  the  number 

of  resolirable  nebuhe  or  cloudlike  alar  clusters  baa 

liecome  greater  and  ^eatcr^  and  aa  many  nebnlie  ir- 

teoolrable  at  preaent  may  appear  to  be  star- clusters 

I'in  tdeeoopes  more  powerful  tiian  those  now  employed, 

'    l»  thought  convenient  to  mu  the  name  nebula  in 

metdl  sense,  m  above  deline<l.     The  (Spectroscope 

howevtuv  shown  that  many  tiebube  are  really 

irre^lrable  into  star-dusters,  tmd  consist  of  massed 

of  glowing  or  incandescent  gas;  it  \a  likely  that  the 

tiMae  nebula  will  he  restricted  to  the«o  gaseous  bi^ie^ 

bvben  thifl  diaeovery,  which  is  due  to  Mr.  Hiigijdna, 

^liaa  enabled  aiitroaouiera  tu  dasaify  cloudliko  ctled- 

tial  objects,. 

Five  nebnlui  were  known  to  the  ancients;  the  tele- 
scope showed  that  they  existed  in  ^eat  number*  in 
the  heavens ;  Lacaille  and  Messier  examined  many 
fif  these  objects.  Messier  forming  a  list  of  1 03*    Sir  W. 
j  Hertcbel  discovered  2500  nebidit*.   Sir  John  Horeehel^ 
[le vising  bis  father's  work,  discovered  5U0,  and  pro 
^^jeeding'  to  the  Capo  of  GcKjd  Hnpe  be  added  1700 
wiuthom  nebuldt-  to  the  list.    The  number  now  known 
loftStiODomerH  may  be  about  5700.    Sir  John  Hemchel 
inreated  a  plan  of  charting  to  exlnbit  tbe  distribution 
of  celestial  objects ;  it  is  found  that  bin  irresolvable 
oebolie  in  the  northern  hemiaphcrc  exhibit  a  marked 
f  r  "^  -  -    r  for  a  certain  district,  and  a  marked  avoid- 
Galactic  Zone,  and  that  they  exhibit  few 
1-  -1  -^  of  what  Mr,  Proctor  teraii*  a  'stream  for- 
mation;   but  in  the  southern  hemisphere  they  are 
distributed  mtire  uniformly,  exhibiting  marked  con- 
tion  only  in  th  e  neighbourhood  of  the  Magellanic 
[  cioQda,  tr>war«l8  which  .ill  the  nebula?  appear  to  flow 
tin.  atrvsms  with  rich  extremities.     It  is  found  that 
J*ldt|gten»  pUnetory  nebuhe,  and  irregular  nebula'  (see 
l)eIow)  show  m  very  marked  preference  for  tbe  Milky 
Way;  in  fact,  with  iacreasing  apparent  resoh  ability 
we  find  an  increasing  preference  for  the  Milky  Way. 
r  Xebtihe  have  been  clarified  as  follows: — 1.  t'lustera 
|4if  itaim,  either  of  a  globular  form  with  indications  of 
r^oondeoMaiion  towards  the  central  parts,  or  of  irregti* 
Klar  Corm^  and  apparently  in  a  lesjs  advanced  Btato  of 
[leoDoeatnitiozL    2.  'Eeaolvable  nebuloe/  differing  from 
in  haviQg-  no  YMble  outlying  branches,  and 
|«0iDOwhat  resembling  dusters  as  seen  through  tcle> 
I'poopes  of  low  power.     3.   '  Irresolvable  nebuln?,'  of 
fidljptie,   spiral^    annular,  and  irregular   formSv     4. 
'PlanetajT  nebtdaj,'  bo  called  because  they  slightly 
Vol..  jt 


resemble  in  appearance  the  larger  planets;  they  pre- 
ftont  circular  and  elliptic  diacs  of  faint  lights  which 
dilier  much  as  to  tbe  definition  of  their  margins,  and 
which  are  eometimee  traversed  by  more  luminous 
branches  and  sprays;  three- fourths  of  tbe  known 
planetary  nebuW  are  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
fttid  several  are  noticeably  of  a  blue  tiuge.  5.  'Spiral* 
or  *whirlpt3or  nehulxe;  the  tnie  nature  of  thejie  was 
not  recognized  by  Sir  \Vm,  Herachel;  he  found  the 
nebula  51  Messier  to  present  the  appoarauce  of  a 
bright  globe  or  disc  unequal  in  ita  brightness,  divided 
for  about  two-bftbs  of  its  drcumlerence  into  two 
laminie,  one  of  which  Keeme<l  turned  up  out  of  the 
|)lane  of  tlie  redt;  Lord  Kosse's  telesm^pe  showed  that 
what  bad  been  taken  for  an  upraised  lamina  was  really 
tbe  coil  of  a  groat  spiral  Lord  Ros£c  and  Mr.  Lai^aell 
h&ve  discovered  a  number  of  s])iral  nebid.'e.  0.  *  Nebu- 
lous stars,"  A  bright  star  is  uften  seen  in  the  centre 
of  a  circuhu-  nebula,  or  two  brii^'ht  stara  are  associated 
with  a  double  nebula,  or  with  two  dizttinct  nebulae 
near  each  other.  Sir  W.  f  fen^cbel  adopted  a  theory 
with  regard  to  these  which  is  very  different  from  his 
usual  nebula  theories ;  he  considered  tbem  as  stars 
iu  the  process  of  formation.  It  h  ditiicult  to  accept 
this  theory  for  these  particular  objects  without  ex- 
tending it  to  all  known  nebula*,  7.  *  Irregular 
nebulse '  which  are.  perhaps^  the  most  remarkable  of 
celestial  objects.  They  are  unlike  aU  other  forms  of 
nebula,  and  seem  to  consist  of  fantastic  convolutiuns 
and  folcU  of  nebulous  matter.  They  all  lie  in  or 
near  the  Milky  Way.  Sir  J.  Herschel  imagined 
tbem  tu  l>e  stellar  systems  like  our  own  gtdaxy,  situ- 
ated at  alnic«t  iutiuito  distances  away  from  us  in 
Hpiico.  It  is,  however,  more  reasonable  to  Bup[>ose 
that  they  belong  to  «nir  own  system,  for  they  are 
always  found  in  parti  of  tbe  heavens  where  there  aio 
bright  stars,  and  it  would  seem  that  comparative 
proximity  enables  ua  b>  see  matter  surrounding  cer^ 
taiu  star  systems  which  in  reality  also  surround 
many  disstant  groups.  Again^  some  of  these  nebuhc 
iiro  found  to  var}'  very  much  in  appearance  from 
time  ti.)  time;  thus  the  great  nebula  aurruunding  the 
variable  star  n  Argtls  is  variable,  and  the  spectro- 
scope tells  uH  that  the  star  contains  the  same  kind  of 
vapour  as  that  which  composes  the  nebula.  Some 
nebulDe  vauiah  altogether  from  tbe  view,  afterwards 
reappearing ;  sometimes  they  seem  periodically  to 
undergo  great  condensation,  and  they  even  appear 
aa  bright  stars.  These  observations  lender  Sir  J» 
Herschel's  theory  very  improbable. 

Mn  Muggins  overcame  the  difficulty  of  examining 
spectroscopically  the  very  faint  light  of  Uubidze.  He 
states  that  some  of  the  ncbuloe  visible  in  a  moderately 
large  telescope  have  only  the  ^  g  l^nr  P'^rt  of  the  light 
of  a  sperm  candle  viewed  at  the  distanoe  of  a  mile^ 
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In  Au^oat,  ISGi^  he  &rai  turned  hLa  stellar  spectro* 
9Cope  oaa  pliuietary  nebala  in  the  constellation  Draa\ 
To  bis  Mtoniflhment  he  foand  it  to  consist  of  an  in - 
oftadescent  mixture  of  the  gnaeji  hydrogen  and  nitro- 
gen. He  has  since  examined  the  spectra  of  a  great 
number  of  these  objects.  Of  the  seventy  which  he 
had  examined  in  1870  about  one-third  are  evidimtly 
gaseous;  the  spectra  of  the  others  being  apparently 
continuous.  The  well-knoT^Ti  nebula  in  Andromeda, 
which  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  has  sometimes 
been  mistaken  for  a  cornet^  ^iv^es  a  continuous  spec- 
trum. It  is  fonnd  that  the  close  ik<»ociatioa  of  points 
of  light  in  a  nebula  must  not  be  accepted  as  an  indi- 
cation of  resolTabihty  into  st^rs;  for  these  lominoua 
fioints  in  many  cases  only  indicate  the  existence  of 
places  of  greater  ^^aseoua  density  than  common. 
Many  of  the  oebuke  which  had  hitherto  appeared 
to  be  well  authenticated  clusters  havu  proved  to  be 
really  m&mes  of  incandeacent  pas. 

NEBITLAR  HYPOTHESIS,  a  theory  by  mean^ 
of  which  Laplace  (before  the  existence  of  nebolons 
matter  in  the  amTetM  had  been  diaoovered  by  means 
of  the  spectroeoope)  accounted  for  those  features  of 
the  solar  system  which  must  be  regarded  as  accidental 
in  the  Ncwtoniim  philosophy ^1,  The  orbits  of  the 
planets  are  nearly  circular;  2,  The  pbbnes  of  all  these 
orbits  are  nearly  the  saiue;  3,  Thu  direction  of  motion 
of  all  the  planets  is  the  same,  and  this  direction  is 
that  of  the  motioQ  of  the  secondary  planets  round 
their  primaries,  and  of  planetary  axial  rotation.  La- 
place  supposed  that  the  solar  system  onoe  ooniisted  of 
A  vast  rotating  globe  of  incandescent  gaseous  matter 
extending  far  beyond  the  most  distont  planetary 
orbits.  Cooling  caused  this  matter  to  contract,  and 
the  globe  to  rotate  more  mpidly,  tmtil  the  centrif ug^al 
force  of  the  outer  j^mrtians  becoming  greater  than 
gravitating  forces,  a  ring  of  nebulous  matter  separated 
itself  from  the  equatorial  parts  of  the  globe.  Further 
cooling  and  contraction  caused  the  mass  to  part  with 
other  like  rings,  which  continued  to  rotate  round  the 
centre  of  the  globe  in  ita  ec^uatorial  plane.  Slight 
differences  in  Uie  constitutioa  of  different  parts  of  a 
ring  would  oauae  it  in  time  to  become  a  number  of 
aggregations,  each  of  which  would  rotate  whilst  it 
sSu  described  its  orbit  round  the  inner  masses.  These 
pieoos  would,  as  a  general  rule,  coaJesoe  in  time  to 
form  a  planet  rotating  in  the  same  direction  as  that 
in  which  it  moved  in  its  orbit.  The  theory  explains 
the  existence  of  secondary  planets,  the  zone  of  aster- 
oids, &c  It  assnmes  that  all  the  counUess  stan  of 
the  universe  and  their  planetary  systems  have  con- 
tractod  from  the  nebulous  state.  It  may  tdkke  loof: 
years  to  prove  or  disprove  the  hypothesis,  but  it  cer- 
tainly has  received  oondderaUe  confirmation  from 
spectroscopic  reaearches,  the  development  of  the  laws 
of  energy,  and  other  principles  of  natural  philosophy. 

NECHO,  or  Nkku,  a  king  of  Egypt»  ^e  second 
of  the  Saite  dynasty,  son  and  successor  of  Psam- 
metichus  I.  He  probably  reigned  from  612  or  ^10 
B.C.  to  596  or  Hdi  B.a  In  the  early  part  of  his  tvv^ 
he  extended  the  boundary  of  his  dominions  to  the 
Euphratesv  On  this  occasion  ho  defeated  Joeifih, 
king  of  Judah,  who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Megiddo, 
deposed  his  suooesaor  Jehoahaz,  and  aet  up  ElJAkim 
under  the  name  of  Jehoiakim  in  his  stead  (2  KingB 
xsdiL).  Thioe  yean  Uter  (in  605  blc.)  he  was  himaelf 
comiJfitely  defeated  by  Nelmchadnezxar,  afterwards 
king  of  Babylon,  at  Carchemish,  In  his  reign  an 
Egyptian  fleet  is  said  to  have  sailed  refund  Africa. 

XECK,  the  term  applied  to  the  juncture  of  the 
head  In  the  hij^her  animals  with  the  trunk  or  body, 
and  also  used  in  aos^my  to  indicate  any  attenuated 
ptQctm  at  part  of  a  bwue  which  serves  to  unite  or 
snppori  pitfte  of  lai^ger  proportions;  for  example,  the 
neck  of  the  femur  or  thfgh*honei  the  nock  of  the  hxt' 


merus,  of  the  radius,  kc.  In  man  the  cervical'  or 
neck  vertebrae  number  seven;  and  this  nnmber  is 
wonderfully  constant  throughout  the  great  Mam- 
malian class.  Even  the  giralfe,  with  a  neck  of  ex- 
oeediugly  elongated  proportiouM,  hivs  but  seven  cer- 
vical vertebrte;  and  in  the  »Uort-neckod  porpoise 
seven  segments  are  alao  found  The  most  uoti^lo 
exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are  presented  hj  Iho 
manatees  and  by  the  Cholapui^  or  Two-toed  Blotib, 
each  with  'six  neck-vertebr.^  j  whilst  in  the  Three - 
toed  Shtb  nine  cervical  se^ente  exist.  In  long- 
necked  Birds  (for  example,  swan)  as  many  .oa  twenty - 
five  cervical  vertebne  may  be  present.  lu  Fisht^s 
no  neck  or  cervical  region  is  difltinguishablo.  The 
liLTamentous  structures  connecteii  with  tfae  head  and 
neck,  anil  with  the  articulation  of  the  skull  upon  the 
vertebral  column,  form  a  very  complicated  series; 
and  ill  the  lower  animals  especially — as  in  the  hofse 
or  t^Iephant — we  find  a  strong  band  of  fibres,  fonnlng 
the  Ivjaiiiaitum  nwc/ur,  which  siiiipends  the  head  on 
the  neck.  In  Man,  in  whom  the  head  is  bolaooed 
on  the  spinal  column  (see  Man),  this  ligament  ii  of 
comparatively  smalt  size,  and  It  extends  from  the 
occipital  protuberance  at  the  back  of  the  skull  to  the 
spine  of  the  seventh  or  last  cervical  vertebra.  The 
muscles  of  the  neck  are  numerous^  and  are  generally 
classified  and  described  along  with  those  of  the  head. 
The  chief  niusdes  are  the  stemo^cleido-mastoid,  the 
digastric,  the  stylo- hyoid,  atylo-gloosus,  and  stylo- 
pharynL,'eu8,  mylo-  and  genio-hyoids,  hyo-  and  genio- 
gtossuij,  d:c.  &o. 

NECKAE,  a  river  of  Gennony,  which  rises  in  the 
Black  Forest  in  Wiirtemberg,  near  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  Danube,  and  flows  through  Baden  into  the 
Ehine  at  Manheim,  after  a  course,  including  wind* 
ingB,  of  about  240  miles.  The  area  of  its  basin  is 
4150  square  milea.  It  is  na\Hgable  for  smalt  boats 
as  far  as  Cannstadt,  but  the  actual  navigation  of  the 
river  extends  only  as  high  as  Heilbronn,  up  to  which 
ateaniera  ply.  The  Neckar  wines  are  light,  sound, 
and  of  on  agreeable  flavour. 

NECKEK,  JACgtics,  minister  of  finance  to  Louis 
XVL,  was  horn  iu  1732  at  Geneva.  In  1750  he 
went  to  Paris  to  enter  the  banking-housQ  of  his  unde, 
M.  Vemet,  and  having  himself  become  partner  in  a 
banking  buaiuess,  he  iu  a  few  yean  acquired  an  im* 
mense  fortune^  After  giving  up  his  business  he 
held  the  post  of  resident  minister  at  Paris,  represent- 
ing his  native  town*  iVmbltioui  of  literary  dia* 
tinction,  he  produced  his  £loge  de  Colbert,  which 
gained  the  priae  of  the  French  Academy.  lUi  Essai 
sur  la  Legislation  et  le  Commerce  des  Grainfl  (177^) 
was  violently  attacked  by  the  Economists,  owing  tc» 
the  author  expressing  himself  in  favour  of  some 
restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  corn.  In  October, 
1776,  he  was  appointed  to  a  place  in  the  direction  of 
the  royal  finances,  and  In  the  summer  of  1777  he 
obtained  the  supreme  administration  of  the  treasur)*. 
Xeaker  assumed  his  post  in  a  difficult  moment* 
Malversation,  under  the  preceding  reign,  had  caused 
a  great  deficit^  to  which  the  American  war  made 
great  additiouB.  New  taxes  would  have  been  on* 
popular,  and  Necker  endeavoured  to  meet  the  axi« 
gency  by  loans  and  reforms.  But  the  partiaana  of 
'rurgot,  who  had  formerly  had  the  administration^ of 
the  state  finances,  found  fault  with  his  innovations. 
In  17^1  he  published  his  Compte  rendu  au  Roi, 
relative  to  his  administratioD.  This  statement  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  nation  found  great  favour 
with  the  people;  but  it  displeased  the  ooutt,  and 
Necker  received  his  dismissal  in  May,  1781.  He 
went  to  Switzerland,  where  he  purchased  the  barony 
of  Coppet,  and  published  his  work,  Administration 
dcs  Hnanoes  (three. vols.),  of  which  bU,000  copies  were 
sold  in  a  few  days.    His  enemiei  accused  him  of 
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_  the  foimdjttlofis  of  the  mooiirchy  by 
J  the  veorete  of  gt>vemmcut,  and  of  eichang- 
in^  the  cbsrftoter  of  couQHellor  of  hii!  f»rinoe  for  that 
of  « tribime,  by  appe&lmg  from  the  k in;^  to  the  pe(>]>Ie. 
The  erron  and  prodigality  of  Caloone,  who  next 
Ium]  the  managetnent  of  the  state  ^nances,  iticreased 
Keeker  a  reputation:  the  Utter  returned  to  France 
in  17S7,  wrote  agiiiixat  Caloone,  who  had  accused 
him  of  being  the  author  of  the  deficit,  and  was  exiled 
in  oooMqiieooe,  But  in  17SH  Xecker  waa  recalled 
as  ooxitrDller^gexieral,  and  accepted  the  post  His 
ooarictio(ii9  led  him  to  support  the  cod  vocation  ai 
tbfi  ttateB-general,  which  waa  the  wish  of  the  natiou, 
az&d  the  gi%"in^  a  double  represeutAtion  to  the  ti€r$ 
&a!L  The  states-general  were  actually  summoned  to 
meot  OD  the  1st  of  May,  1 7S9;  but  Xecker  had  not  the 
coan^  to  go  further  and  determine  the  mode  in 
which  the  eatatea  were  to  deliberate  and  to  vote. 
T^lien  the  court  in  a  royal  aitting,  held  on  the  23d 
of  June,  17S0,  wubed  to  annul  the  decision  of  the 
third  estate,  by  which  the  National  Assembly  was 
oanstitutetl,  Necker  refused  to  appear  in  the  sitting* 
On  the  11th  of  July  the  a<lvifiers  of  the  king  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  him  to  give  Necker  his  dismissal, 
and  to  order  him  to  leave  the  kia^fdom.  No  sooner 
waA  his  removal  known  than  all  Paris  waa  in  a  fer- 
ment. The  Btorming  of  the  Bastille  followed  (July 
141,  and  the  Bymptoms  of  popular  violence  became 
•D  alarming  that  the  king  found  himself  cora{ielled 
to  recall  the  banished  minister.  His  return  to  Pari^ 
teserabled  a  tiicmiphal  procettion.  His  first  object 
waa  to  restoro  tranqmlHty,  and  security  of  person  and 
property.  But  aa  minifter  of  finance  he  was  obliged 
to  pmpose  measures  which  could  not  be  acceptable 
to  the  populace.  His  moderate  opinions  in  regard 
to  the  adinioiistration  of  government  did  not  keep 
with  the  wishes  of  those  who  dictated  to  the 
ople.  Mirabeao,  io  particuhir,  wliose  character 
tndered  him  more  fit  to  ride  the  popular  will,  under- 
mined Necker  s  inflneoce.  Under  these  circumntancea 
he  wrote  to  the  Assembly,  in  September^  1 700,  re- 
questing  hia  dismissaL  He  offered  to  place  in  their 
hands  the  2,000/JOO  livrcs  which  he  had  advanced  to 
goTemment,  together  with  his  bouse  and  appurtea- 
anoes^  as  a  pledge  of  his  integrity.  His  offer  was 
received  without  any  marks  of  regret,  and  be  left 
Fam  with  the  mortiJGcation  of  seeing  his  plan^  and 
prcvpects  tsjl.  Hia  daughter,  Madame  de  Staol,  has 
glTen  a  somewhat  too  favourable  view  of  bis  ebnr- 
acter  as  a  statesman  in  her  Consideration!!.  He  re- 
litnied  to  Coppet  amidst  the  insults  of  the  |>eo[»le. 
1^»frirdi  the  doao  of  bis  life  he  occupied  himself  tii 
writing  a  defence  <if  his  administration.  Among 
his  other  works  are  K^'flexions  adress^ea  Ik  la  Natiou; 
an  essay  Do  Fouroir  exucutif  dans  les  grands  !^tata 
(two  villa.  1792);  De  la  Revolution  Fran^aiae  (1/96,  j 
four  vols,) ;  Coura  de  Morale  religieuse  (1800,  three 
j»»dI«.):  and  De  T Importance  des  Upioions  religieiises 
*17!S|.     He  died  at  Coi^pet  in  1804.  ' 

2SBCE0MANCY  (from  n^^i*o.t,  dead,  and  muu^^  ' 
'  '  dMoatlon)^  the  divination  nf  the  future  by 
J  the  dead.  This,  like  many  superstitious 
y  oirigi&ated  in  the  East^  or  the  extreme  north, 
I  is  of  the  highest  antiqoity.  Some  have,  indeed, 
that  it  was  not  bnnight  from  Egypt  or  I 
\  to  Greece,  but  originated  in  the  Inst  country; 
ot  it  is  difficult  to  prove  this.  We  find  mention 
>  of  necromancy  in  the  Old  Testament;  for  ic- 
3  in  DentcTonomy  (xviii  11),  where  it  ia  for- 
bidden. In  the  2Stb  chapter  of  the  first  book  of 
Sunuei  the  witch  of  Endor  is  related  to  have  raised 
op  Samuel  to  gratify  the  deaire  ^f  Saul.  In  the 
eteventh  book  of  the  Odysaey  Homer  bos  made 
rlHjaes  raise  the  abode  of  Tiresias  from  the  infernal 
In  Ti^SiSiy  parts  of  Greece  there  were  oracles 


of  the  dead,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  the  obscurity 
of  history.  While  in  the  re*t  of  Greece  necromancy 
was  practised  in  the  temples  by  priests  or  other  re- 
ligious persTJos,  individuals  called  Pg^eAa*f6g<ji  (dvokera 
of  Bpirit«)  [iractised  it  in  Thessaly,  the  native  country 
of  magic,  and  made  use  of  magical  practices.  In 
later  times  these  practices  became  horrible,  for 
magicians,  ascribing  a  superior  power  to  human 
blood  and  everything  which  came  from  the  gibl>et  or 
the  grave,  were  led  to  the  roost  revolting  and  dis- 
gusting acta.  They  tore  men,  balf-bumml,  from 
their  funeral  piles,  buried  others  living,  ripped  out 
unborn  babe*  from  the  womba  of  their  mothers,  and 
committed  other  similar  cDormities.  In  ca^o  the  in- 
voked spirits  (and  this  waa  the  ancient  and  usual  cus- 
tom) actually  presented  themselves  to  the  exorciat, 
necromancy  was  also  caUe<l  tkiomanUw  and  pftycho- 
mantem^  that  ia,  divination  by  shades  («ihat)  or  de- 
parted soula  {p»ychai).  Traces  of  this  mode  of 
divination  are  also  found  in  the  songa  of  the  Scottiah 
barda,  es|jecially  in  Oaaian,  and  in  aeveral  old  German 
Booga.  i'roui  the  first  the  practice  waa  condemne*! 
bj  the  Christian  churchy  antf  during  the  middle  ages 
necromancers  were  persecuted  in  all  way  a,  imprisoned, 
tortured,  burned.  But  all  this  did  not  succeed  in 
rooting  up  the  popiUar  belief  in  their  powers  of  divi- 
nation. 

NECROSIS  (Greek,  literally  a  state  of  death),  a 
medical  term  signifying  the  death  of  the  bone  sub- 
stance. It  is  diatingnlahed  from  carie*f  which  is  a 
disease  of  the  bone  substance  analogotis  to  ulceration 
in  the  soft  tiaaues*  The  part  affected  by  necrosis^ 
like  the  eschar  resulting  from  the  mortitication  of  the 
soft  tissues,  baa  no  longer  any  organic  connection  with 
the  body,  from  which  it  must  be  aeparated  either  by 
nature  or  by  art.  I'hia  deaii  i>ortion,  eapecially^  when 
detached  from  the  lione  to  which  it  belonced,  is  called 
thi?  mqitcUium.  If  the  uecrosia  ii  conhned  to  the 
fiU|)crticial  layers  of  the  bone  substance,  the  operation 
of  nature  by  which  the  dead  layers  are  thrown  off  is 
called  exfoliadoii.  IS  it  ts  the  whole  of  the  outer 
case  of  the  bone  that  suffers  (and  to  thiii  caac  the 
term  necrosis  is  sometimes  restricted ),  the  perioe- 
teum  or  investing  membr.iue  aome times  remains 
healthy,  ami  deponita  a  lymph  which  rapidly  ossifies 
and  eurroujtidji  thii  ili^eziaud  part  %vith  a  healthy  crust 
The  bones  that  moat  usually  suffer  from  necrosis  are 
those  of  the  lower  extremity,  the  til>ia  and  femur; 
but  matchmakers  were  formerly  liable  to  have  the 
lower  jaw  attacked  by  it,  owing  to  the  noxious  fumes 
of  pbosphoruH  employed  in  the  roanufacturo.  The 
general  use  of  aiwtqihouB  phospbonis  has^  however, 
greatly  removed  this  danger. 

NECTAR,  in  the  Grecian  mythology,  usually  the 
drink  of  the  gods,  never  given  to  mortals.  In  eome 
writers  nectar  ia  uieutiontd  aa  the  ft»xl  i>f  the  gods. 
A  Bweet  wine  of  ik^cio,  made  of  half-dried  gmpes,  still 
bejirs  the  same  name.  The  name  of  nectar  ia  also 
applied  to  the  sweet  juire — a  solution  of  cane  nnd  un- 
crysttiilizable  Ktigar — which  coUecta  in  the  nectaries 
or  diftcji  of  varinus  flowers. 

NECTAIUXE.  Thia  fruit  ^eema  to  difler  from 
the  peach  ^mly  in  having  a  $;mrvjtb  akin,  and  it  ia 
even  found  occaaionaLly  growing  upon  the  aame  tree. 
The  tree,  in  ita  f«liaj;e,  parts  cif  fructification,  wood, 
and  growth,  is  entirely  aimiljir  to  the  peivch. 

XjflCTAKY,  in  botany,  that  pwrt  of  the  flower 
which  yields  the  honey. 

XECTOCALYX.     See  Medusid.u. 

NEEDLE,  Needles  were  known  to  the  ancients, 
who  ascribed  the  invention  of  them  to  the  goddess 
Bcllona;  but  at  first  they  consiBtal  only  of  small 
spikea  of  wood,  fish  bones^  &c.  The  Fhrygiana  and 
Babylonians  must  have  been  acquainted  with  needk-a, 
aa  they  were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  embroidery. 
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Necdle-maken  were  mcoqxiirated  at  Nilmltei^  in 
1370,  and  at  Angsbtirg  m  1106.  The  beat  needles 
come  ftt  pireseat  from  Engl&nd,  especiAllj  Sheffield 
and  Birminghikm,  where  tliey  are  made  in  vast  mian- 
I  tities  and  of  all  sizes.  The  first  manufacture  in  Eiig- 
^  land  is  eaid  to  have  been  establighed  in  1 5  6  0,  Triflin  g 
HA  la  the  cost  of  a  needle  it»  manufactuTO  ia  by  na 
means  a  speedj  or  simple  (>roceBB,  The  operatiotis  a 
needle  undergoes  are  bo  numerous  that  before  it  is 
lieady  for  sale  it  passes  through  the  hands  of  more 
tluin  ]  20  operativea.  The  material  used  in  making 
ne^Mlles  Is  the  best  steel,  which  cornea  to  the  manu- 
factory  in  the  form  of  ooils  of  wire.  After  the  wires 
have  been  tested  as  to  quality  and  thickness  the 
coils  are  unwound,  and  in  the  process  of  unwinding 
are  made  up  again  into  larger  coils  of  an  octagonal 
form,  the  leiigths  of  wire  between  the  angles  of  which 
are  as  nearly  ss  nossible  straight  These  hu^er  ooils 
are  then  di\idea  by  sheara  into  two  exactly  oqual 
portions,  and  these  are  again  cut  up  Into  lengths, 
each  somewhat  longer  than  tTS-o  needlea  of  the  size 
that  wire  of  the  dinmeter  used  is  suitable  for  mak^ 
ing.  As  these  kngths  of  wire  arc  not  quite  straight 
the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  them  so.  "With 
this  view  they  are  made  up  in  bundles  of  £000  or 
tjOOO,  which  are  held  together  by  two  strong  iron 
rings.  The  operation  by  which  the  wires  are  straight* 
ened  is  performed  on  a  table  on  which  is  fixed  a  cast- 
iron  plate  with  two  longitudinal  grooves  of  suGGicient 
breadth  and  depth  to  receive  the  rings  which  bind 
together  the  bundles  of  wireau  These  bundles  are  then 
laid  upon  the  table  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rings 
eink  into  the  groovei  and  rest  upon  the  table,  w  liile  the 
part  of  the  wires  between  the  rings  and  the  parts  pro- 
jecting beyond  them  rest  on  the  iron  plate,  and  in 
this  position  are  rolled  backwards  and  forward.^  a  few 
times  under  a  heavy  weight,  after  which  the  wires 
are  found  to  be  perfectly  straight.  The  next  prwtss 
is  pointing.  The  wires  are  taken  out  vi  the  bundles, 
and  a  workman,  taking  fifty  or  sixty  between  his 
thumb  and  forefinger,  applies  them  to  a  revolving 
grindstone  first  at  one  end  and  then  at  the  other* 
in  this  operation,  which  is  called  roughing  down, 
no  water  is  used,  as  that  would  be  sure  to  rust  the 
needles.  Unless  proper  means  are  taken  to  prevent 
the  workman  from  inhaling  the  minute  particles  of 
Bteel  which  fly  off  during  this  operation  it  is  very 
deleterious  to  the  health.  One  of  the  most  effective 
madunes  employed  for  this  purpose  consictts  of  an 
arrangmnent  of  bellows  by  w  lacb  a  powerful  current 
of  air  is  directed  against  the  circumference  of  the 
grindstone  in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry  off  all  the 
sleebfilings  into  a  conduit,  by  which  they  are  con* 
veyed  out  of  the  building  in  which  the  operation  ia 
performed.  Another  means  employed  to  remedy 
thii  eril  is  a  kind  of  magnetic  apparatus  which  is 
irom  by  the  workman  on  the  mouth,  and  attracts 
and  eoUeda  the  dost  without  allowing  it  to  pass  into 
the  lungs.  When  the  pointing  is  finished  the  pieces 
of  wire  are  cut  into  two,  so  that  each  makes  two 
needles.  In  order  that  the  needles  may  all  be  ex* 
acUy  of  the  same  size  their  points  are  made  to  rest 
during  the  cutting  against  one  of  the  ndsed  rims  of 
a  smidl  square  of  metal  which  has  two  such  rims  at 
right  angles  to  one  another,  and  vrh\le  they  are  in 
this  position  the  shears  cut  them  fiuHh  with  the  oppo- 
site Mge  of  the  square  of  metal.  The  second  of  the 
two  iB^ed  rims  b  intended  to  help  in  resisting  the 
pnssitire  ol  the  shears.  The  needles  have  next  to 
get  their  heads  flattened,  which  is  done  by  a  w  ork- 
man  who  takes  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  needles 
in  his  left  band,  lays  them  out  on  a  steel  block,  with 
all  the  points  gathered  under  his  thumb  and  the 
heads  spread  out  like  the  outer  margin  of  a  fan,  and 
then  strikes  each  in  succession  a  nngle  smart  blow 


with  a  hammer.  Having  been  annealed  by  heating 
and  slow  cooling  they  ar6  then  passed  on  to  children, 
who  pierce  the  head  a  with  a  punch,  a|tplled  first  on 
the  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  an  operation  fat* 
formed  with  amadng  speed  and  dexterity.  Frcim 
these  they  pass  to  others  who  trim  the  eyes  by  in- 
serting a  punch  into  the  holes  tnxwle  by  the  previous 
operation,  and  then  laying  them  sidewise  on  a  block 
of  steel  give  them  a  stroke  with  their  hammers  first 
on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  bo  that  the  eyes 
assume  the  same  fnrm  as  the  puueh.  As  many  as  • 
4000  needles  can  be  trimmed  in  this  way  in  an  hour 
by  a  single  child.  The  next  proceBdes  are  making 
the  grooves  at  the  eyes  and  rounding  th6  heads. 
These  operations  may  be  done  by  the  hand,  the 
grooves  being  made  by  a  single  stroke  of  a  small  file 
while  the  needle  is  held  in  pincers  resting  in  an 
angular  groove  cut  in  a  piece  of  wood  held  firmly  in 
a  vice^  and  the  heads  also  rounded  and  smoothed  by 
a  file.  In  most  English  factories,  however,  these 
two  operations  are  performed  at  once  by  a  machine 
devised  for  the  purpose.  In  this  machine  there  are 
two  dies  of  tempered  steel  bearing  m  relief  the  form 
to  bo  imprtssed  on  the  head  of  the  needle.  One  of 
these  b  fixed  on  the  table  of  the  machine;  the  other 
is  attitched  to  a  nun,  which  may  be  raised  and  let 
dovra  by  a  pedal  lever,  which  may  be  worked  by  a 
child.  As  it  ia  raised  the  head  of  the  needle  is  in- 
serted between  the  two  dies,  and  by  its  descent  it 
finishes  the  head  of  the  needle  at  a  single  blow.  The 
needles  are  now  hardened  by  being  first  epread  out 
on  a  plate  of  Ehet't-iron  and  heated  to  a  proper  de- 
gree  in  a  fumttco  or  a  molten  lead-batb,  and  then 
(ilunged  into  ctsld  water.  After  this  proeeRS  they 
are  very  hard  and  brittle,  and  require  to  be  tem- 
pered. One  mode  of  doing  thiii  is  to  put  them  into 
a  sort  of  frying-pan  containing  a  certain  quantity  a£ 
fatty  matter,  and  then  placing  the  pan  over  a  fire 
and  keeping  it  thero  till  the  fatty  matter  inflames 
and  bums  out,  when  the  needles  are  found  to  be 
satisfactorily  tempered.  After  these  processes  the 
needles  must  be  etraightene<l  again,  as  they  arp  apt 
to  become  twisted  while  undergoing  them.  The 
next  process  to  which  needles  are  subjected  is  that 
of  polishing,  which  is  by  far  the  longest  of  them  all 
To  undergo  this  process  about  500,000  needled,  all 
lying  in  one  direction,  mixed  with  some  gritty  nmt- 
ter,  sudi  as  quartznse  sand  or  emery,  to  which  is 
adde<l  a  certain  quantity  of  rape-seed  oil,  are  made 
up  into  a  bundle,  with  a  canvas  wrapper  tied  round 
with  string.  The  bundle  is  about  12  inches  long,  and 
tapers  towards  both  ends.  From  twenty  to  thirty 
of  these  bundles  are  laid  at  one  time  upon  a  tabl^  or 
platform,  which  moves  backwards  and  forwards  upon 
roHera.  Above  the  bundles  of  needles  are  several 
broad  and  heavy  piec^  of  wood,  which  are  together 
nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  movable  table,  bat 
which  are  not,  like  it,  capable  of  being  moved  faori- 
zontaUy,  but  only  of  being  raided  separately  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  admission  ol  the  bundles  for  polishing. 
When  ail  these  pieces  of  wood  are  let  down  t^y 
form  a  uniform  surface  on  the  under  side  paraUuI 
to  the  upper  surface  of  the  movable  table.  The 
bundles  between  lie  in  a  direction  at  right  angles 
to  the  motion  of  the  movable  table,  and  by  its  mo- 
tion they  are  made  to  turn  on  their  axis  under  the 
pressure  of  the  wooden  blocks  lying  on  the  top;  and 
by  the  motion  and  pressure  combined  the  needles  in 
the  bundles  are  gradually  polished  through  the  fric- 
tion  with  the  smeared  sand  or  emery.  Tlie  lower 
table  moves  about  twenty  times  forwards  and  twenty 
times  backwards  per  minute,  and  the  whole  opera- 
tion lasts  &om  eighteen  to  twenty  hours.  After  this 
the  needles  are  taken  out  of  the  buniUes  and  put 
into  bowls  with  saw- dust  to  free  them  from  the  grease 
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IpSTticIes  of  iand  which  adhere  to  themi  which  in 

I  fltm  more  etfeottzftllj  in  the  next  operation^  In 

which  they  are  Mxmred  by  being  put  into  a  revolvini; 

'i  ccfUtaining  taiore  saw-dusL   They  are  afterwarda 

1  (fiira  the  tftawndust  by  winnovdnij.    The  preoed- 

*  operjttiona,  beginning  with  the  niikkiQ^,^  up  of  the 

ndles  fur  polishuig,  are  repeated  ten  tiinea  for  the 

t  quality  of  needlea,  the  only  difference  being  that 

i  QuJdng  up  t}\e  btmdlui  the  material  used  to  mix 

rith  ilitf  iiLH?dlea  15  changed  »t  certain  stages  of  the 

ittion,  bran  imw^  generally  made  use  of  at  tho 

stage.     Sometimes  soap-Bud^i  are  used  in  the 

s^trlr)!;  proceas.      After  being  wiped  individually 

Q  rag  or  soft  leather  the  needles  are  sorted, 

^  1  ne  by  inclosiDg  from  2000  to  3000  in  an 

L'u  ruiLj  ^ith  all  their  beads  in  one  plane,  and  ab- 

cting  fmm  the  bundle,  by  means  of  a  kind  of 

ok  made  for  the  purf^ose,  all  those  needles  which 

ftre  de:f active  points,  which  are  sent  to  be  repointed, 

1  aftervrarda  make  needles  of  inferior  value*     The 

i  irhich  are  found  perfect  are  then  arranged 

Aj  according  to  their  length.   Those  which  have 

ne  bent  in  the  polishing  are  first  fltraightened. 

iThey  are  next  weighed  out  by  htindrcda  and  maiio 

►  in  packets.     They  have  still  one  oix^ ration  to  un- 

before  they  are  ready  for  salo^  tho  opersftlon 

I  bluing,  which  consists  in  giving  a  longitudinal 

^olidi  to  the  points,  by  which  they  receive  at  the 

i-  time  a  bluish  cik»L    For  thiii  purpose  the  packets 

needles  are  sent  to  the  bluer,  who,  taking  about 

ity-five   of   them   between   his   fore- linger   and 

bnittb,  applies  their  points  to  a  small  hone-stone  of 

schist  with  angular  edges  revolving  in  a 

,  and  during  the  application  turns  them  n^und 

pidly  on  their  axis.     The  angular  edges  of  the 

fi^  stone  act  like  files,     (Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts, 

lanufactiires,  and  Mines,) 

NEEDLE-OrN.     See  Mu8KKT. 

KEEPLE-ORE.     This  mineral,  which   is   also 

calletl  ar^culiU^  is  a  suljihide  of  biismuth^  leawl,  and 

onppcT;  it  occurs  in  Siberia  accompanied  with  goM 

XEEDLES,  TH>t,  a  cluster  of  remarkable  rocks  in 

the  EfigJjsh  CbaniieU  off  the  west  extremity  of  the 

lale  f -f  Wight.     They  owe  their  name  to  their  pyra- 

[jnMal  and  pt^tinted   shape,  are   composed  of   white 

chalk  vftne<(l  by  black  alternating  streaks  of  flint, 

and  nro  continually  yielding   to  the  action  of  tho 

waves.    Only  three  of  them  now  stand  boldly  out  of 

lilbe  water,  one  which  waa  above  100  feet  In  height, 

best  deserved  the  name  of  needle,  having  fallen 

liu  1764,  and  almost  entirely  disappeared.     They 

rliave  probably  originated   in  a  landslip,  and  been 

T  washed  into  their  present  shape  by  the  action  of  the 

^•ea.     The  Needles  light,  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  at 

tibe  west  extremity  of  the  isle,  is  715  feet  above  the 

level  of  the  sea. 

NEERWIXDEN,  a  village  in  the  province  of 

.  Xii^ge,  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  it)  miles  from  Lou  vain. 

[^Onthe  li*th  ('2l*th,  N,15-)  of  July,  1693,  tho  Marshal 

'    ' —  ii^aintid  a  victory  here  over  tho  allies 

ill,,  king  of  Britain.     On  the  ISth 

J,  the  French,  under  Dumouriez,  were 

P^^feaU.'d  here  by  the  Austdana,  in  consequence  of 

^  which  the  Prince  of  Cobui^  again  became  maeter  of 

the  Belgian  provinces, 

NE  EXEAT   REGNO,  in  English  law,  a  writ 

pohibi^s  the  person  against  whom  it  is  directed 

[  from  leafuiff  the  kingdom.    It  may  be  obtained  by 

m  creditor  wno  is  afra^  of  losiuj^  the  sum  due  to  him 

thnmgh  the  escape  of  the  debtor,  or  by  a  wife  who 

hii  been  awarded  alimony  in  the  court  of  divorce, 

|Jfid  whose  former  husband  shows  an  intention  of 

^Joavii^  the  kingdom  without  paying.     Tho  original 

Inject  of  the  %Tit  was  to  prevent  the  clergy  from 

leanng  the  country  without  royal  license.   The  writ, 


in  the  few  caaes  in  which  it  Is  now  granted,  must  aa 
a  rule  be  prayed  for  by  a  bill;  but  if  the  defendant's 
intention  uf  Iea\iug  the  country  becomes  manifest 
while  a  suit  is  pending  tho  writ  may  be  granted  at 
once.  Tho  writ  is  delivered  to  the  shenflf  of  the 
county  where  the  defendant  is,  and  empowers  tho 
sberitf  to  arrest  him,  yet  without  breakin;^  open 
outer  dijora.  llio  defendant,  when  arrested,  may 
obtain  his  cnlartrement  by  depositing  the  amount  of 
the  dobt  with  the  Bherirf,  or  by  executing  a  bond  in 
double  the  sum  coiuUtioned  not  to  quit  the  country 
without  the  leave  of  the  court.  Similar  writs  under 
the  title  of  Ne  Ertat  RepuUica  are  issued,  though 
rarely,  in  the  United  States. 

NEGATITE  EYE-PIECE,  a  form  of  eye-pieoe 
much  used  in  telesctipea  and  microscopes.  (See  these 
articles.)  It  consists  of  two  glaaaes,  both  plano-con- 
vex. The  plane  surfaces  are  tumod  towards  the  eye; 
the  distance  between  the  glasses  is  half  the  sum  of 
their  focal  lengths;  the  focal  length  of  tho  field-lens 
is  three  times  that  of  the  eyed  ens.  As  tho  focus  of 
the  combination  is  between  the  glasses,  this  eye*pieco 
is  Imdly  adapted  for  use  with  micrometers. 

NEGRIl'OS,  or  Negrillos,  tho  name  given  by 
the  Spaniards  to  an  aboriginal  race  in  the  Phllippino 
lalauilfl,  and  literally  signifying  small  negroes.  I'bey 
resemble  negroes  in  moat  of  their  features,  but  are 
of  very  Bniiill  stature,  seldom  reaching  more  tlian 
4  feet  8  inches  in  height.  Tho  colour  of  their  eyes, 
which  are  peculLorly  brilliant,  Inclines  to  yellow. 
The  hair  is  curly,  but  not  so  dense  as  that  of  the 
negroes,  growing  in  woolly  locks  of  oonaiderablG 
length.  I'he  lli>a  are  not  so  thick  as  those  of  the 
negroes.  In  youth  they  are  generally  sufflciently 
well  made,  but  as  they  grow  older  their  appearance 
bce^imes  k>ss  agreeable.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to 
their  mr»de  of  life.  They  have  no  regular  dwellings, 
fuid  lie  down  wherever  the  night  happens  to  overtake 
them,  finding  shelter  m  the  hollow  of  a  tree  or  under 
ft  teinpdrLU'y  stmctiirc  louHcly  made  of  bast.  They 
live  by  huiituig,  and  in  this  they  acquire  a  wonderful 
degree  of  bo<lily  agiUty,  They  are  extremely  rest- 
less, continually  moving  about  from  place  to  |l.ice  in 
companies  of  from  iifty  to  sixty.  By  the  Alalays 
who  live  on  the  l'hilip|sino  Ishuids  they  are  called 
Aieta  or  Ita.  Their  number  is  estimated  at  25,000. 
They  are  found  chieWy  in  the  interior  of  the  island 
of  Luzon,  and  on  the  island  of  Negros,  which  is  called 
after  them.  There  is  another  much  more  numerouH 
race  in  the  Philippine  Islands  that  i"*  frequently  con- 
founded with  the  Negiitos,  from  tho  fact  that  they 
are  both  designated  by  the  Spaniards  InEeles,  that 
is,  iulideb.  Thii  race  includes  tho  Igorrote,  BurikH» 
Tingianea  or  Itanegs,  and  vioious  other  tribes,  who 
dUfer  from  the  Negritos  proper  in  being  of  greater 
height  and  less  negro-like  in  Appearance,  and  aJao  la 
being  considerably  more  civilized 

NEGRO  (Latin,  niffer^  black).  This  race  of  the 
human  spocics  belonga  to  the  Ulotrichous  division  of 
ethnology,  that  is,  to  the  primary  division  of  man- 
kindj  characterized  by  the  possession  of  luur  of  a  woolly 
or  crisp  nature.  The  hair  and  eyes  of  this  section 
are  normally  of  dark  colour,  and,  as  well  exemplified 
by  members  of  the  negroid  stock,  the  ekull  has  a 
dolkhocephaJir  or '  long-beaded*  conformation,  that  is, 
the  skull  exhibits  a  long  antero-poaterior  diameter. 
The  Negro  race  is  farther  distinp:mshed  by  the  proff- 
nfithmi*  character  or  forward  inclinntion  of  the  jaws; 
whilst  the  development  of  the  bhick  colour  in  the 
tikin  b  carried  to  its  fullest  extent  in  this  stock.  In 
many  instances  the  terms  *Negro'  and  'African  *  have 
been  employed  synonymously  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  ethnology ;  but,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr, 
Ijatbam  iu  his  Natural  History  of  the  Varieties  of 
Man,  tlih  use  of  such  phraseology  ts  erroneous.  *The 
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true  X€|gro  area,*  rajB  Lfltbom,  *the  Areaocoapied  by 
nMD  of  tlia  hUek  tkin,  thick  lips^  and  woolly  hair,  la 
esoeedini^j  small ;  an  nnaE  in  proportion  to  the  rcftt 
of  the  oondnent  (of  Africay,  ai  the  area  of  the  district 
f)f  tbe  atunted  Hyperboreana  in  in  Asia,  or  that  of  tb« 
Lappa  in  Europe/  The  Negro  or  Ethiopian  rat:e  i« 
generally  regiuxled  as  comprising  the  nations  of 
Africa  soQth  of  the  Atlas  range  of  mountains.  Bat 
indttded  in  such  an  area  are  many  tribes,  or  raced^ 
•ooh  as  Hottentots  and  finshmen^  which  exhibit 
characten  essentially  distinct  from  those  of  the  typic&I 
Negro,  which,  briefly  stated,  consist  in  the  progna* 
thouB  dolichocephalic  akidlj  with  small  nose,  thick 
lips,  wooUy  hair  of  black  colour,  jet-black  skin,  with 
mij  or  nnctuouB  aecretioii,  and  bout  or  crooked  legs. 
These  characters  are  typically  mot  with  in  an  areft 
on  the  western  aide  of  Africa,  which  includes  viithin 
its  limits  the  Senei^al,  Gambian,  and  Niger  volleys^ 
witb  a  portion  of  more  central  territory  exteoding 
eastward  towards  the  yalleys  of  the  Upper  Nile.  The 
language  of  the  Negro  lUces  appears  to  be  of  Semitic 
type,  whilst  their  derivation  from  Semitic  stock  is 
indicated  by  common  features  in  superstitions  and 
cttsloms.  The  colour  of  the  Nc^o  ekln  exists,  like 
that  of  other  coloured  races,  in  the  epidermis  or  outer 
skin,  and  in  the  upper  layer  of  the  tme  sldn.  'Wliat 
is  known  as  a(hinotsnif  or  the  absence  of  colour  cells 
i&  the  progeny  of  the  Negro,  or  other  coloured  race, 
oocanomallj  manifests  it«clf  in  the  Negro.  As  n^ards 
the  degree  of  intelligence  and  of  civiUzation  mani- 
fested by  the  Negro  races,  these  appear  to  vary 
aecording  to  the  influences  exerted  upon  them  by  the 
(ivilized  nations  with  which  they  come  in  contactv 
l*be  Negro,  as  a  rule,  is  Hhn'M'd,  intelli;;rGDt,  and  apt; 
but  the  standard  of  education  and  intelligence  attaizi* 
able  by  the  members  of  the  race,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  is  by  no  means  so  high  aa 
f  mii^ht  be  ex{)ected.  In  the  ■ocial  life  of  dviHzatiocif 
and  OS  regards  domestic  affairs  and  affections,  the 
Negro  ranks  on  an  equality  with  stocks  of  higher 
or  more  elevated  type.  He  is  faithful  to  his  trust, 
is  ho9|)i table,  fond  of  music,  and  simple  in  his  tastes. 
In  his  rudest  state  tui)erstition  and  pagan  rites  take 
the  pl&oe  of  religious  teachings ;  whilst  in  war  the 
Negro  tnaj  evince  a  ferocity  and  blind  courage  of  an 
esctxaardinary  kind.  Altogether  the  Negro  race  pre- 
■enta  aa  average  status,  under  favouring  circmn- 
stanoes, of  educational,  social,  and  religums  excellence; 
and,  in  any  case,  the  race  appean  exceedingly  sua- 
ccjttible  of  civilizing  influences. 

NEGRO  (Black),  the  name  of  numerous  rivets, 
both  large  and  small,  in  6outh  America^  one  in  Cuba, 
.  And  one  in  Central  America.    Of  these  the  most  im- 
^portant  are — 1.  A  river,  also  called  Qfw^  which 
» Ihrooghout  it*  whole  length  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween the   Republic  of  La  Plata  and  PatagooLa. 
After  a  direct  course  of  about  600  miles  it  falls  into 
tho  Atlantic  north  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Matias,  about 
rlat  II*  B,,  and  Ion.  63'  w.    Towards  its  mouth  it 
is  above  600  yards  wide,  with  a  still  current,  but  its 
navigation  is  seriously  impeded  by  a  bar  at  its  mouth 
with  not  more  than  Q  feet  at  low  water.     The  river 
was  ascended  nearly  to  its  sources  in  177B  by  a 
SpU^ard  named  Villarino. — 2.  Ono  of  the  largest 
tributaries  ol  the  Amazon,  also  called  Ouania,     It 
has  its  souroea  in  New  Granada,  but  its  course,  esti- 
mated at  about  1000  miles,  is  chiefly  in  Brazil    In 
its  upper  part  it  communicates  with  Uie  C^ooo  by 
the  natural  canal  of  Cassiquiari;  in  its  lovi-er  part  it 
ftirms  a  succession  of  lakes,  sometimes  widening  out 
in  the  rainy  season  to  15  or  20  miles.     Between  its 
,  lowest  levd  in  March  and  its  highest  in  August 
I  fliere  is  a  difference  of  about  30  feet     At  its  mouth, 
which  is  abc^ut  lat  3^  15'  a.,  and  Ion.  59'  w,,  it  is 
about  1 4  mile  wide. — 3.  A  river  which  rises  in  the 


nofth-east  frontier  of  Uruguay,  flows  generally  south- 
west and  west,  and  after  a  course  of  about  800  miles 
falls  into  the  Uruguay  near  lat,  33'  SO'  6.,  and  Ion. 
68^  30'  w.  It  owes  its  name  to  the  discoloration  of 
its  water  by  the  large  quantity  of  sanaparilla  which 
grows  upon  its  banks,  and  is  even  said  to  impart  ta 
it  medioioal  virtues.  Its  navigation  is  much  ob- 
structed by  cataracts. 

NEGROPONT,  a  name  frequently  applied  te  the 
island  of  EuW^a  (now  pnmounced  Evia\  the  largest 
and  most  fruitful  island  in  the  Kingdom  of  Greece^ 
in  the  ^^gean  Sea,  separated  from  the  mainland  on 
the  north  by  the  channel  of  Trikeri,  acd  on  the  west 
by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea^  called  in  its  northern 
portion  the  channel  of  Talanta^  and  in  the  southern 
part  Egripo  {anciently  Euripus).  The  name  of 
Egripo  is  also  applied  b}*  the  common  jjeople  to  the 
whole  tsljmd^  and  it  is  from  this  name  that  the  origi- 
nally Italian  c<»rrnption  of  Negrttpont  (Negroponte| 
has  arisen.  At  the  narrowest  part  this  strait  is  not 
more  than  200  feet  broad.  It  has  there  lieen  croased 
by  a  bridge  since  410  B.C.  The  length  of  the  iahmd 
is  205  miles,  and  the  breadth  from  about  5  to  32  miles; 
area,  1340  square  miles.  The  island  lb  almost  en* 
tirely  mounttdnous.  The  mountain^  which  are 
chiefly  of  limestone,  divide  themselves  into  three 
groups.  In  the  northcmmost  the  highest  peaks  are 
Xeron  and  Kandili,  each  about  30CO  feet  hi^h;  in 
the  middle  group  the  highest  is  Delphi,  5370  feet 
high ;  and  in  the  southernmost,  Mount  Ochaor  St.  Elift% 
4322  feet  high.  The  island  contains  extensive  beds 
of  marble,  for  example,  the  bluish  green  marble  of 
Korystos,  which  was  famous  in  ancient  times.  Near 
Kumi  on  the  ea&t  coast  is  a  layer  of  brown  coal;  and 
in  the  north,  near  ..^depsos,  are  medicinal  hot^springVL 
Btense  for^ts  of  flr  cover  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
of  the  northern  port  of  the  island;  in  the  middle  are 
chestnuts;  but  the  southern  part  of  the  island  is 
almost  bare.     The  climate  is  healthy.     The  chief 

Eroducts  are  cotton,  oil,  vrine,  wheat,  iniit,  silk,  and 
oney.  The  inhabitants  in  the  earliest  times  were 
Theasalian  Hifftia  i  in  the  north,  Abantes  and  Kuretea 
in  the  middle,  and  Drj^opes  in  the  south.  Afterwards 
the  island,  especially  in  the  middle  and  north,  was 
colonized  from  Attica,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
reckoned  as  lonians.  The  government  of  the  island 
was  in  the  earliest  times  monarchical,  but  afterwards 
became  republican.  The  chief  towns  became  ifide* 
pendent,  and  some  of  them,  e^>edally  Chalcis  and 
Kretria.  in  oourae  of  time,  attained  a  high  degree  of 
importance,  and  founded  colonies  in  Southern  Italy, 
on  the  idand  of  Sidly,  and  on  the  Thracian  Penin* 
sula,  which  took  from  Chalets  the  name  of  Chalcidice. 
The  whole  island  was  made  subject  to  the  Atheniaiia 
by  Pericles.  It  was  afterwanja  subdued  by  Philip 
ol  Macedonia^  and  after  the  fall  of  the  ^laoedonian 
rale  became,  although  only  In  namej  once  more  a  free 
state,  until  it  was  incorporated  by  Yequisiaii  wHh 
the  province  of  Achaia.  It  next  became  a  part  of 
the  Byxanthae  Empire,  and  in  1204  was  conquered 
by  the  Venetians,  in  whose  possession  it  remained 
till  1470,  when  the  Venetians  were  expelled  by  the 
l\irks,  to  whom  it  remained  subject  till  the  Greek 
war  of  independence.  It  now  forms  with  the  islands 
of  Skyros,  Skiatboe,  Skoijelos,  and  Haloneso^  a 
nomarchy  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  divided  ^to 
the  four  eparchies  of  Chalkis,  Xerochori,  Karystia^ 
and  Skopelos.  The  capital  is  ChaUds  or  Egripo,  at 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel  separating  the 
island  from  the  mainland    Pop.  (Ib7^),  '^5,136. 

N'^UIBOS,  an  island  and  province  in  the  Asiatic 
Archipelago,  belonging  to  the  Philippines,  and  sepai^ 
at<d  by  narrow  channels  from  Fanay  on  the  north- 
west, and  Zebu  on  the  south-east;  length,  130  miles; 
average  breadth,  about  25  miles;  area^  3782  square 
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tiafe;  the  eftst  Is 

I  Dy  Btroctj^  comatx.     A  r&ng'e  of 

%j  mottntama,  with  apparenUy    volcanic   peakE, 

[flretcbei  from  north  to  eoath,  aod   fumUhes  the 

|iPoitiiT»eB  of  ntimeroua  streams.    I'he  intorior  is  little 

(known.     Earthquakes  are  frequent,  but  the  dlmate 

health  J.    On  the  coast,  where  the  natives  are 

'Ay  civilized,  nce»  cacao,  and  tobacco  are  ctilti- 

Po|K,  exclusive  of  uncivilized  tribes,  60,000. 

KEGUS,  a  drink  made  of  wine,  water,  sugar,  nut- 

'  meg,  and  lemon- juice;  so  called  fiym  Colonel  Negu«, 

the  inventor* 

NEIIEMIAH,  a  distinguished  and  piona  Jew,  who 

^fraa  bom  in  captivitT»  but  was  made  the  cop-bearer 

T  ArUkxarsm  Longimanus.     He  nsed  his  in^uenoe 

'  the  welfare  of  his  unhappy  coontrymen,  and  be- 

I  their  benefactor     At  his  own  request  he  woa 

iit»  HO.  444,  tm  governor  to  Jerusalem,  with  a  com- 

to  rebuild  the  walls  and  gates  of  this  city. 

i  ifioompliahed  his  purpose,  but  not  without  diffi- 

'^"T,  arising  partly  from  the  poverty  of  the  lower 

I  of  the  people,  and  partly  from  the  oppottitiou 

the  Moabites  and  Aimnonitc-a.     Ho   then  took 

ti  to  raise  the  city  to  its  former  Bplendour, 

'and  to  increase  its  popnlation.     In  432  he  returned 

to  Persia,  but  eome  time  after  paid  a  second  visit  to 

Jeru^ialem  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  certiun  abuses 

[  that  had  crept  in  during  hia  absence.     He  and  Ezra 

I  the  proper  foundets  of  the  Jewish  liturgy,  and 

Lft  fsoUection  of  the  holy  books  was  made  under  their 

otioiL     Nehemiah  published  ao  account  of  the 

in  a  book  which  is  admitted  into  the  Jewieih 

f  and  forms  a  supplement  to  the  narration  con* 

in  the  Iniok  of  Ezra.     It  includes  a  period  of 

forty  *nin«  years. 

NEIBHART  VON  NEUENTHAL,  a  Gorman 

hpda  poet  of  the  middle  ages,  a  native  of  Bavaria, 

\  but  afterwards  resident  in  Austria.    He  flourished 

between  1210  and  1240,  and  gave  a  new  character  to 

the  lyric  poetry  of  the  period,  ina^imuch  as  ho  drew 

Ida  materials  h%>m  native  souroes  and  in  the  form  of 

his  versification  followed  native  models.     He  wrote 

for  the  higher  ranks,  but  the  sabjects  of  his  lyrics 

are  usually  taken  from  peaaaut  life,  and  are  treated 

with  a  peculiar  humour  and  often  with  great  boldness 

and  fr^eedom.     Down  to  the  fifteenth  century  many 

I  aoogs  were  falsely  attributed  to  him^  and  all 

r  sorts  of  rough  practical  jokes  and  adventures  with 

peasantB  when  related  in  ft  lyric  form  were  very 

only  known  simply  tm  NeidAarte,     The  best 

edition  of  his  songs  is  that  of  Haupt  (Lelprig,  1353). 

NEILGHEEEY  (morecorrecayNm3im)HILLS» 

a  mass  of  mountains  in  South  Hindustan,  partly  in 

'  the prariDCQ  of  Coimbator^  about  lat  1 1""  1 0'  a.,  at  the 

,  Boutii  extremity  of  the  East  and  Wc^  Ghauts^  and  as 

it  were  a  ccmnectiDg  link  between  them,  extending 

eMt  to  west  about  Si  miles,  and  north  to  south  about 

15  miles;  culminating  point,  9941  feet  high.     They 

fona  a  plateau,  have  peaks  5000  to  S800  feet  high, 

and  several  stations,  resorted  to  by  Europoans  for 

'  the  salubrity  of  the  climate.     The  higher  p&rta  are 

often  iSQtiy  even  in  summer,  and  in  winter  they  arc 

I  oovered  with  snow.     Lower  down  the  surface  is  a 

>  fine  pecttire,  like  much  of  our  downs,  and  the  wild 
fruits  of  our  own  country  are  found  in  abundance. 
The  deeper  valleys  are  occaaiotially  narrow  and 
manhy ;  but  the  usual  character  of  the  less  elevated 
porticm  is  like  the  south  of  Europe, 

NEISSE,  a  town  in  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Silesia  and  the  government  of  Oppeln,  on  a  river  of 

>  same  name,  47  zmles  S.8.E.  of  Bresku,  with  which  it  Is 
connected  by  raUway.    It  is  a  place  of  oonsidenible 

,  strength,  being  surrounded  by  walk  and  otherwise 
fortified,  and  has  manufacturea  of  firearms,  powder^ 
milkp  and  a  trade  in  worsted  and  in  building-BtoDe, 


extensively  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  came 
into  the  possession  of  Prussia  in  1741,  when,  after  a 
valiant  defence,  it  was  taken  by  Erederick  II.  Fop. 
(ISSO),  20,507. 

NEITH,  or  Neitha,  an  Egyptian  go<ldes8  who 
was  worshipped  especially  as  a  local  divinity  at  Sals 
in  L*jwer  Egypt,  and  hence  in  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics fre<]uently  bears  the  desiguation  ^Miatreas 
of  Sais.'  By  the  Greeks  she  was  identified  with 
Athentf.  She  often  appears  ua  the  Cf:>mpauion  of 
Phtha,  who,  as  local  divinity  of  the  old  capital  of 
Memphis,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  pantheon  of  Lower 
Egypt ;  and  on  that  account  she  is  not  unfrequt^ntly 
styled  the  great  Mother  of  the  Gods.  Like  all  the 
gn^at  Egyptian  goddesses,  she  was  ideiitihcd  wdth 
Ibis.  At  Sais  a  ft^tival  was  anntially  celebrated  in 
her  honour,  at  which  innumcraljle  lamps  w^ere  burned 
the  whole  night,  whence  it  was  called  the  Lamp 
Festival  Plutarch  and  Proclos  state  that  her 
temple  at  Sais  bore  the  inscription : — ^  I  am  all  that 
has  Iteeu,  that  is,  and  that  will  be ;  and  no  man  hath 
e\  er  lifted  my  veil.     The  son  was  my  child.* 

NEJD,  or  Nejed  (Ai-abic,  elevated  country)^  the 
general  name  of  the  central  part  of  Arabia,  foitning 
a  portion  of  the  Wahabi  Empire,  and  divided  into 
the  five  provinces  of  Sedeir,  Woahem,  Aared,  Afiaj, 
and  Temama,  and  in  great  part  covered  by  the 
heights  of  Jebel  TuweiJL  Towards  the  south  this 
region  borders  on  the  great  sandy  deeert  of  Bahna, 
and  arms  of  this  waste  separate  it  on  the  east  from 
the  coast  district  El-Hasa,  on  the  nbilh-west  from 
Jebel  Shomer  and  the  province  of  Kasim.  Itn  general 
character  is  that  of  an  elevated  plateau  with  rocks 
rising  precipitously  from  its  smfaoe.  It  is  intersected 
by  A  labyrinth  of  valleys  and  water-courses,  most  of 
which  latter  are  dty,  except  in  the  rainy  season,  while 
nemo  of  them  reach  the  sea.  The  higher  grounds  are 
covered  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  with  good  grass; 
the  vaUeya  have  a  fertile  soil,  with  towns  and  vifiages 
inhabited  by  thti  settled  population,  whOo  the  desert 
portions  ore  inhabited  by  the  tribes  of  Bedouins.  Hain 
f idla  in  the  north  from  November  to  February,  but  the 
summeiB  are  excessively  dry.  The  climate  ia  very 
healthy,  the  inhabitants  well  and  strongly  built. 
The  more  elevated  dietrieta  of  Nejd  feed  immense 
droves  of  camels  and  the  best  bree<fc  of  Arab  horses. 
The  comek  are  auuuuUy  supplied  in  thousands  for 
the  use  of  the  Syrian  caravans,  and  though  not  so 
large  and  strong  as  those  of  Egypt,  are  swift  and 
handsome.  The  horses,  remarkable  for  speedy  sym- 
metry, and  bott<:im,  are  exported  to  India.  Its  diief 
town  is  Eiad  (28,000  inhabitants), the  Wahabi  capital, 
and  the  centre  of  Mohammedan  orthodoxy  and  fana- 
ticism. Most  of  our  information  regarding  Nejd  wae 
contributed  by  Pal  grave,  who  travelled  through  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Arabm  in  1862-63  (Narrative  of  a 
Year's  Journey  through  Central  and  Enstem  Arabia, 
London,  1865).  Iliad  was  also  visited  by  Lieutenant- 
oolonel  Felly  Iq  1S64.  The  name  Nejd  is  sometimes 
apfilied  to  the  whole  Wahabi  dominious. 

NEJIN,  or  NiEJii^,  a  town  in  Kussia,  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ozemigov,  and  36  miles  south-east  of  the 
town  of  Czemigov,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oster,  It 
ia  surrounded  by  an  earthen  rampart,  defended  by  a 
castle,  and  manufactures  silk,  soap,  leather,  and  per- 
fnmea,  famous  confecUonery  and  liqueurs,  and  camee 
on  a  considerable  trade  between  Danzig  and  Leipjtig 
on  the  one  liand,  and  Moldavia,  Walachia,  and  the 
L'rimea  on  the  other.     Pop.  21,590. 

NELATON,  AuGUSTE,  a  noted  French  physician 
and  surgeon,  bom  June  17,  1807 ;  died  at  Paris  Sep- 
tember 21, 1873.  He  studied  medicine  at  Paris  under 
Dupuytreu,  and  graduated  m  Doctor  in  December, 
18S6.  So<m  after  he  was  apjxdnted  hospital  surgeon 
and  private  lecturer  in  the  fuciilty  of  medicine  in  the 
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ttnivflreUy  of  Park  la  1851  tte  wm  appointed 
professor  of  clinical  BnTgOTy^  an  ot!ico  wliich  he  ccm- 
tinuod  to  hold  till  1867,  when  he  retired  with  the 
titlo  of  honorary  proft-Mor.  In  1800  he  had  been 
appointed  ordinary  surgfoon  to  the  emperor.  By  jw 
degree  of  1 4th  August,  1 S68,  he  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  senatiir.  Nelaton  wiui  equally  distingaifihed 
na  a  profc^Aor  and  as  an  operator.  He  was  sfiedally 
renowiTied  f  r  his  skill  in  operating  for  the  removal  of 
calcndua,  and  waa  the  inventor  of  a  nvvr  method  of 
operating  in  this  disease*  Among  hie  published  work* 
are  Traitt^  des  tumeurs  de  U  mamelle  (Pvia,  1839); 
Paralliile  dcB  diver»  modes  op^ratoires  dans  le  traite- 
meut  de  la  cataracte  tlS5<));  De  rinflucne©  do  la 
position  drvns  Io»  maladies  chirur^cales  (1S51);  and 
fthjments  de  pathologie  chimrgieale  (Parit,  five  volii. 
1844^60;  2d  edition,  vols,  i.-iii.  1SC7-70),  a  work  of 
great  vnlu^,  in  which  several  of  hia  pupils  took  part, 

NELLOK,  a  town  in  India,  in  the  Presidency  of 
Madras,  capital  of  the  district,  on  the  right  bank  *  f 
the  Ttinnar,  near  ita  mouth  in  the  Bav  of  Bengal, 
92  miles  north  by  west  of  Madras,  jui  anicut^  or 
dam*  constructed  for  purptises  of  irri;^;ition,  here 
intemipts  the  conrae  of  the  rivor.  Ncllor  was  ceded 
in  I  SOI  by  the  Nabob  of  ArcoL     Pop.  alwut  24,000. 

XKLSON,  a  provincial  district  in  New  Zealand| 
in  the  north-we^t  of  Middle  Lilaud.  ItA  extreme 
length  U  ICO  miles;  eictreme  breadth,  IIC  miles; 
area,  10,438  iquaro  miles.  Although  agriculture  is 
now  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  fksvtrral 
clkHtricts^  8tiH  the  great  wealth  of  tEte  district  lie«  in 
its  minerals.  Unlimited  bed^  of  excelleot  iron  ore, 
lead  and  co[)per  ores,  tt>al»  and  g^dd,  both  alluvial  and 
quartA,  are  met  witli  in  «[kiIm  highly  favourable  for 
working,  and  coal  and  iroti«tone  are  already  worked 
near  Colliug:wood  on  ^laasacre  Bay  on  the  nortli 
const.     Pop.  (1881),  2»3,07r», 

NELSON,  a  town  in  New  Zealand,  capital  of  tho 
provincial  dietnct  of  iho  same  name,  Huely  situated 
at  tlie  st>ulh-eaflt  of  Tan  man  or  Blind  Bay.  Steamers 
ply  regularly  to  the  neiifhbi mring  fK)rts  and  to  Mel- 
[imume,  and  occaaaonally  to  Sydney'.  The  manu- 
factures arc  doth  and  leatlicr,  A  railway  now  runs 
*i'i  mik'3  inhmd  from  Neboiu  Pop.  in  1881,  67(^4; 
with  suburbs,  al>out  10,000. 

NELSON,  HotiATiO,  a  celebrated  naval  ofiioer, 
who  wft»  bom  September  20,  175S,  at  Bumham 
Thorpe,  in  Norfolk,  of  which  parish  h{»  father  was 
rector.  At  the  age  of  twelve  be  entered  the  navy  aa 
a  miiUhipmau,  and  in  1773  acoompanied  Commodore 
Phipfis  in  an  expedition  towarda  the  north  pole.  In 
1777  he  was  made  a  lieutenant,  and  in  1779  rallied 
to  the  rank  of  post-captain.  He  distinguished  him- 
self in  an  attack  on  Port  Juan,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  on  other  occasional,  and  remained  on  the  iVmerican 
station  till  the  conclusion  of  peace.  He  after\»'ards 
commanded  the  Bortcu  frigate,  and  w.is  employed  to 
protect  the  trade  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  While 
•ening  on  this  station  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mri.  Nesbit^  whom  he  married  in  17S7.  On  the 
ocnmneooement  of  the  war  lA^th  the  Fremoh  Bepublic 
he  waa  made  commander  of  the  Af/amemno%  of  sixty - 
four  guns  (17:>^'),  with  which  he  joined  Lord  Hood 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  assiBted  at  the  siege  of 
Baatia  (ilay,  1794).  At  the  siege  of  Calvi  (July  10, 
1794)  he  lost  an  eye.  In  the  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent, February  14,  1797,  he Gommandod  t>!^.  rn,t.,;j,^ 
on  l»oard  of  which  he  attaokod  the  S(tnt  u- 

daihu,  of  1S6  guns;  and  paodng  to  the  >  <rx, 

of  eighty  guns,  and  the  San  Joseph,  of  112,  he  oL^ged 
both  those  ships  to  strike  their  tiagi.  For  bis  gal" 
laotry  he  was  made  rear-adnitrfli  of  the  blue,  and 
■ppo&Kted  to  the  oomuiand  of  the  imiar  sqnadrou 
ttl  the  blockade  of  Cadix.  His  nejct  sendee  was  aa 
attack  on  the  town  ol  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  Island  of 


Teneriffe,  in  which  he  was  unsncoeseful;  and  being 
Boverely  woundedt  his  life  was  saved  by  his  step-i*in, 
Captain  XeMblt,  who  at  great  personal  hazard  con- 
veyed him  to  a  boat.  He  was  obliged  to  suffer  the 
amputation  of  his  right  aroL  Although  unsuccess- 
ful on  this  occasion,  the  bravery  of  his  conduct  was 
fully  appreciated  in  England,  and  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  order  of  the  Bath  and  a  pension  of  £1000 
a  year.  In  1 70S  he  joined  Lord  St.  Vincent  (Admiral 
Jervis)^  who  sent  him  to  the  ^lediterranean  to  wat^  h 
the  progress  of  the  armament  at  Toulon,  Notwitb* 
standing  hia  vigilance,  the  French  ileet  which  con- 
veyed Bonaparte  to  Egypt  escaped.  Tlilther  NtUon 
followed^  and  after  various  disappointments  he  di»' 
covered  the  enemy^s  llect  moored  in  the  Bay  of 
Abottkir.  Having,  by  a  well -executed  manoeuvrtr, 
obliged  them  to  come  to  action,  ho  obtained  a  n«>«t 
complete  victory,  all  the  French  ships  but  two  beiu;; 
taken  or  destroyed  (Auguit  1,  179S).  Tlds  achieve- 
ment was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Baraiv  NeUon. 
of  the  KiU  and  a  peusion  of  £2000,  besides  the 
honours  conferred  on  him  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
His  next  service  was  the  restoration  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  which  was  accompanied  with  circumstances 
of  revolting  cruelty,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the 
inOuenoe  of  Lady  Hamilton  (which  see),  the  wife  of 
tlie  English  ambassador.  Hit  connection  with  that 
lady,  with  whom  he  lived  publicly  after  the  death 
of  her  hu&band,  occasioned  his  separation  from  Lady 
Nelson  on  hia  rtiturn  to  Englajid.  In  1801  he  was 
employed  on  tbe  expeditiun  to  Copenhagen  under 
Sir  Hyde  Parker,  in  which  he  displayed  his  accus- 
tomed gallantry,  and  effected  the  destruction  of  the 
Danish  ships  and  batteries.  On  his  return  home  ho 
was  created  a  viscount,  and  his  honours  were  made 
hereditary  in  his  family,  even  in  the  female  line. 
When  hoBtilities  recommenced  after  the  Pcaco  oJ 
Amiens  Lord  Nebioii  woa  apptnnted  to  command  the 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  for  nearly  two  years 
he  was  engaged  in  the  blockade  of  Toulon.  In  ifipitt^ 
of  his  vigilance  the  French  fleet  got  out  of  port 
(March  30,  IBO.I),  and  btuig  joined  by  a  S{iaiiish 
squadron  from  Cadiz,  sailed  to  the  West  Indies,  llie 
British  admiral  hastily  pursued  them,  and  they  re- 
turned to  Europe,  and  took  shelter  at  Cadiz.  On 
the  19^  of  October  the  French,  commanded  by 
Villeneure,  and  the  Spaniards  by  (^ravina,  %'enturwl 
again  from  Cadiz,  and  on  the  21st  they  came  up  with 
the  British  squadron  off  Cape  Tr.vfalgar.  An  en* 
gagement  took  place»  in  which  the  victory  was  ob- 
tained by  the  British  at  the  expense  of  the  life  of 
their  commander,  who  was  wounded  in  the  back  by 
a  musket-ball,  and  shortly  after  ozptred.  His  re- 
mains were  carried  to  England,  and  after  lying  in 
state  at  Greenwich  he  was  magnificently  hiterred 
in  St.  PauTs  Cathedral,  where  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory.  Having  left  no  issue  by  his 
wife,  an  earldom  was  bestowed  on  his  brother,  and 
a  sum  of  money  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  pur- 
chase of  an  estate,  wtdch  is  to  descend  with  the  title 
to  his  collateral  relatives.  His  life  has  been  writtt  u 
by  Mr.  M*Arthur,  Dr,  J,  Stauier  Clarke,  I>r.  Sou  they, 
and  Sir  H.  Nicholas. 

NELUMBIACK.^  (the  Water-bean  order),  an 
order  of  aquatic  plants  bearing  a  resemblance  to 
water-lilies,  but  distingnished  from  them  Iw  the 
entire  absence  of  allmmen  in  their  embryo,  and  their 
enlarged  tabular  toruH,  in  the  hollow  of  which  tlie 
nuts  are  half -buried,  and  finally  become  loose.  The 
plants  are  herbs,  with  {leltate,  fleshy,  fioating  leaves 
arising  from  a  prostrate  trunk,  growing  in  cjuiet 
waters.  They  have  large  showy  flowers  with  nu- 
merous stamens.  They  are  diffused  in  the  temperate 
and  tropical  regions  uf  the  Bouthem  hemisphere,  but 
abound  most  in  the  East  Indies.   Most  of  the  spedea 
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ty  of  their  flowers.  The 
afMfdoxumy  the  flower  uf 
I  is  believed  to  be  the  mythic  lotus  so  frequent 
I  the  moimtaents  of  E^ypt  and  India,  and  the  nut 
be  ibe  Kgyptiaa  bean  of  Pythagoras.  The  nuta 
P  all  the  species  are  etlible  and  wholeaome,  and  most 
I  the  other  parts  are  applied  to  economical  purp^>!?t8. 
» rbisame  or  creeping  stem  is  eaten  by  thc^  Chint^e, 
t  tlie  tender  shoots  between  the  joiat«s  of  the  roota 
I  need  by  the  natives  of  Indini  cither  boiled  or  in 
nniea.  ^^elumhiam  lutfum^  the  yellow  water-beAU, 
starcby  rhiz'jm&s,  with  tubors  like  those  of  the 
reet-potatoj  which  are  used  fur  food.  The  milky 
Juice  of  the  leaf-stalks^  fIower-«talkfl,  and 
18  sUgfhtly  astringent.  The  spiral  vessels  in 
i  the  leaf  and  flower  stalks  abound  are  carefully 
aitficted  bj  the  Hindus,  and  used  as  wicks  to  the 
apt  which  are  burned  on  great  and  solemn  occa- 

i  before  the  ahrinea  of  their  gods. 
NEMATELMIA,  the  division  of  ScoUcida  that 
sLndee  those  parasitic  worms  which  posBess  bodies 
r  roaoded  or  cjiindrical  shape  (Greek,  nrmn,  tbrea^i ; 
^«it«M^  a  worm).    No  distinct  segmentation  or  di^i- 
i  of  the  body  is  observable^  nnd  locomotive  append- 
I  are  not  usually  developod,    Most  of  thea^>  forms 
t  !i«niiapbrodiie.    In  this  division  arc  included  the 
Aala^  or  'Thom-hewled'  Worms,  of  which 
'^V       "  '     yrhy^nchtt*  ff^as^  averaging  18  inches  in 
I  I  Md  aa  a  parasite  in  the  alimentary  cannl  of 

1 1..^  f.^  .**jiy  be  selected  as  a  good  example.  Other 
I  of  this  group  inhabit  tishes  and  birds.  These 
I  ftre  parasitic  during  their  entiio  existence.  No 
nth  or  digestive  system  is  represented.  The  pro* 
aihle  proboscis  is  provided  with  hooked  processes 
apooed  in  four  circlets^  and  of  recurved  shape ;  and 
r  means  of  this  appari&tus  the  Echinorhynchu*  ad- 
i  to  the  intestinal  walls  of  it^  host.  An  embryo 
o«iided  with  hooked  processes  ap[>ears  to  be  first 
iprodnced  in  the  course  of  development,  and  within 
rtbis  embrronic  body  that  of  the  true  worm  is  in  due 
j  course  formed,  The  Qordlafta^  or  *Hair-wofiii8/  con* 
Ittitute  the  second  division  of  the  Nematelmla.  These 
Lwonoa  posnesB  slender  bairdike  bodies,  and  are  fnimd 
parasites  in  the  interior  of  beetles  and  othtr 
rinsects,  during  the  first  ntnf^  in  their  development 
l#l  least.  A  distinct  mouth  is  present^  and  a  digestive 
I  ityftem  exists ;  but  no  anal  opening  ho^  been  demon* 
(strated.  The  seites  are  situated  in  dillerent  indivi' 
These  worms  on  arriving  at  sexual  maturity 
from  the  bodies  of  their  hostai,  and  seek  the 
in  which  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  the 
ied  chains.  ITie  embryos  produced 
rinnn  '  are  provided  with  a  retractile  probos- 

cis and  books^  by  means  of  which  they  penetrate  the 
b^Klies  of  insects^  and  there  develop  into  the  sexually 
.  mature  worms.  In  some  cases,  the  worm  measures 
bpiany  times  the  length  of  the  unfortunate  insect  in 
^wboae  body  it  lies  buried.  From  a  beetle  measuring 
dy  an  inch  in  length,  one  of  the  GordiaoeiB  was 
[taken  which  measuml  11  incbesw  Others  exceed 
\Z  feet  in  length.  The  poptdar  name  of  *  bair-worms ' 
I  givtji  to  these  animals  from  their  presenting  a 
I  fesemblauf^:  to  hairs;  and  supen^tition  formerly 
Lited  horse-hairs,  introduced  into  water,  with  the 
iiemarkable  property  of  becomioff  trana formed  into 
libase  living  creatures.  The  Gorki  us  wfu^itictis  is  a 
I fimniar  «pecies^  and  the  genus  Mr t mis  is  another 
Ittimple  of  the  order.  Immense  numbers  of  thi^se 
I  oocaaionally  appear  in  fresh-water  poo^  and 
appearances  receive  accordingly  the  name  of 
l"*  worm-showera/  The  last  order  of  the  N^natelmia 
|li  that  of  the  Nemaioda,  which  includes  several  fa- 
iiliar  arid  notable  forms,  of  which  the  most  cele^ 
i  Imted  are  the  At(arU^  or  common  *  Round- worm* 
of  the  human  intestines;  the  rutc/ttna,  now  famom 


fnv  its  fatal  eifectrf  in  man;  the  0:rynn»^  or  'Small 
Thread -worm  j'  the  Filat*yis^  or  *  Guinea- worm;*  and 
the  Anjuillidid<Ff  or  so-called  'Vinegar-eels.'  The 
Nematoda,  although  mostly  parasitic,  also  compriiie 
many  free  and  non-i>ara8itic  forms ;  a  distinct  mouth, 
digestive  canal,  and  anus,  are  present ;  and  a  water- 
vascular  system  of  canals  in  also  to  be  recognized. 
The  iBOxes  are  situated  in  different  individuali^  The 
nervous  system  coiisiiits  of  an  anterior  ring  surround- 
ing the  gidjet,  and  from  this,  as  a  centre,  nerves  are 
supplied  to  the  othej:  parts  of  the  botly.  The  males 
are  smaller  than  the  female  animala.  The  At^^tn^h 
lumhricoid^s  inhabits  the  intestinal  tiibe  of  man.  The 
A.  niffrorenota  inhabits  the  limirs  of  the  frog,  and  the 
young  of  this  form  appear  alternately  to  ex^L^t  in  a 
free  and  in  a  parasitic  condition.  Thus  the  first 
generation  may  be  resident  parasitically  within  the 
pulmonary  tissues  of  the  frog;  and  the  forms  pro* 
duoed  from  the  ova  of  this  Erst  generation  develop 
externally  to  the  fxog's  body,  and  become  sexually 
perfect  and  mature  aj^^arides,  and  live  in  a  freestate* 
The  ova  produced  in  turn  by  these  latter  forms  givt 
origin  to  individuals  wliich  can  only  become  mature 
by  gaining  access  to  the  body  of  a  frog,  thus  repeat- 
ing by  alternation  the  para«itic  condition  of  the  first 
generation.  The  parasitic  forms  of  A.  niffrotxnota 
which  liave  hitherto  been  discovered  are  invariably 
females ;  anil  hence  by  some  observers  it  has  been 
maintained  that  the  ova  of  these  parasitic  forms  are 
produced  by  jtarihcnoffcnttia  (which  see),  that  ia, 
without  the  sexual  co-operation  of  male  auimald.  The 
Oxyuris  rermicvl^ria^  or  *  Thread -worm/  infcata  the 
rectum  or  lower  bowel  of  children  particularly,  and 
gives  rise  to  distressing  symptoiui*,  chief  of  which  is 
an  intolerable  itchinj,'.  Its  length  averriges  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  ;  and  occivsionally  they  caufie  irritntiou  from 
their  presence  in  large  uiiml>ora.  The  Trirhina  sjtir' 
alUf  in  its  imj>erfect  condition,  inhabit*  the  muscles 
of  the  pig,  each  worm  being  coiled  up  within  a  little 
cyst,  or  envelope,  which  may  undergo  calcareous 
degeneration.  In  this  state  it  is  incapable  of  further 
change,  but  if  the  flesh  t>t  the  pig  be  eaten,  say  by 
man,  the  worms  become  liberated  from  these  cysts, 
develop  sexual  organs,  and  produce  enormous  num- 
bers of  young  in  a  very  short  fipace  of  time.  Now 
ensues  the  danger^  for  these  young  Trichiufjp,  produce*! 
thus  within  the  human  alimentary  canal,  bore  their 
way  through  the  tiaauea  to  find  a  resting-place  among 
the  muscles,  and  to  become  encysted  like  their  parents. 
The  irritation  oonsequent  on  this  migration  of  these 
forms  is  sometimes  so  greats  that  the  person  so  afflicted 
succumbs  and  <lies.  Once  ency-'^ted  in  the  muscles, 
however,  these  new  Trichinaj,  liko  their  predecessors 
of  the  pig,  can  undergo  no  further  development,  un- 
less, indeed,  the  llesh  of  the  infested  person,  or  of  the 
other  warmblotMled  vertebrate  in  which  they  were 
contained,  be  eaten  by  another  ammal,  when  the 
same  series  of  phenomena  would  hm  repeatetl  in  the 
bistory  of  this  second  host.  Many  persons  have  die<J 
on  the  Continent,  especially  of  late  years,  from  the 
irritation  produc^id  by  the  Trichinii? ;  and  in  the  mus- 
cles of  dissecting-room  subjects  the  little  capsules 
are  frequently  met  with.  ITie  pectoral  or  breast 
muscle.^  form  a  favourite  site  for  these  immature  or 
encysted  Trichina?,  The  Gninea-worm  {FHaria 
nuainenmi)  of  jVfricfi  and  India  attain  a  a  length  of 
many  feet,  and  infests  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  leg 
and  feet,  burrowing  beneath  the  skin,  and  causing 
much  imtrtticn.  These  worms  are  invariably  females, 
and  the  yotmg  forms  a])pear  to  fix  on  the  bodies  of 
bathers.  The  worm  appears  to  burrow  to  l^e  sur- 
face of  the  bf>dy,  sooner  or  later,  to  discbarge  the 
embryos,  which  at  first  appear  as  huir-Uke  bodies, 
and  which  seek  the  water,  where  they  are  known  as 
*Tank-wortn»."     (See  GuiifEJi-wOKii-j     The  AnffuU- 
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hdidee^  or  'VinegiiU'-eiik/  and  their  allies,  include  the 
Anff^iHida  actti,  found  in  vinegaTi  and  nmaerous  other 
forms  which  inhabit  both  salt  and  frfish  water.  The 
Vibrio  tritici,  causing,  by  its  presence  on  wheat-ears, 
the  disease  Imown  as  *  car-cocKle,*  or  '  purple^*  is  alfio 
included,  in  this  latter  family,  which  thengf ore  com- 
prises  free  or  non -parasitic  Nematoda. 

NEMEAN  GAMES,  so  called  from  the  vaUey 
of  Nemea  in  Argolis,  where  they  were  celebrated, 
originated,  according  to  tradition,  in  the  funeral 
fi:amei  which  were  established  in  honour  of  0|ihelt«« 
(see  Htfsjptle),  who  was  killed  in  hiB  youth  by  a 
dragon.  The  heroes  who  went  to  Thebea  called  him 
Afmemf>rfi»  (the  beginning  of  sorrow).  He  was  the 
son  of  LycurguB,  king  of  Nemea,  and  Enryditje, 
Foneral  games  at  the  graves  of  distinguished  men 
or  favourite  individuals  were  very  common  in  ancient 
times.  Those  of  Opheltea,  according  to  tradition, 
had  this  peculiarity,  that  they  were  renewed  every 
three  years.  Another  account  relates  that  the  Ne* 
mean  Gam^  were  established  in  hononr  of  Zens  by 
Heracles  after  be  bad  destroyed  the  Nemean  lion, 
whose  dfiti  was  about  15  stadia  from  Nemea.  A 
thifd  aoooiml  combines  these  two  rsporta,  stating 
thai  these  games  originated  in  the  funeral  gomes  of 
Aicberoonu,  but  were  renewed  by  Heracles  in  hon* 
our  of  Zeus.  The  Nemean  valley  is  now  quite  uniu- 
babited.  Three  Doric  columns  of  the  temple  of 
2eua  still  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  Nemea^ 
with  ruins  scattered  around.  The  Nemean  Gomes 
were  less  solemn  than  the  Olympic  and  Fythion,  but 
were  celebrated  more  frequently,  namely,  once  every 
BMond  year,  in  the  winter  of  eveiT  second  and  the 
nunmer  of  every  fourth  year  of  each  olympiad. 
Soimetimes,  though  not  very  often,  time  was  divided 
hjttemeadi  (in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  commonly 
divided  by  olympiads  and  pythiods).  The  Nemean 
Games  were  at  first  exclusively  martial,  only  soldien 
and  the  sons  of  eoldieni  being  allowed  to  take  port 
in  Uiem;  but  afterwards  they  became  aa  general  in 
their  character  aa  the  other  three  great  festivals  of 
Greece,  and  no  restrictions  were  placed  upn  the 
competitors  except  that  they  should  be  of  Greek 
nationality.  The  direction  of  these  games  was  on- 
ginaily  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Cleonze,  a  smaU 
town  near  the  spot  at  which  they  were  held,  in  whose 
territory  the  Nemeon  volley  lay;  but  in  573  B.C.  it 
was  wrested  from  them  by  the  people  of  Ai^gos,  who 
kept  it  ever  after  except  for  a  few  ihort  intervals, 
Tbey  aooordingly  nominated  the  judges  of  the  com- 
bats (agonoihei<K)t  twelve  in  numl^er,  who  wore,  in 
commemoration  of  the  origin  of  the  celebrotjon, 
Mack  mourning  garments.  They  were  distinguished 
for  their  impartiality.  Originally  the  reward  of  the 
victor  was  a  wreath  of  olive^brsmchea^  afterwards  of 
grean  parsley.    See  Pikdab, 

NEMEETIDA,  a  group  or  suborder  of  the  Plan- 
itridan  order  of  Sooledda  (Annnloida),  re[»resented  by 
the  *  Eiblxfn -worms '  found  on  the  sea-ooastsof  various 
^  «mo  tries.  Th  f>y  possess  flat,  t\  1  »l«>n-  like  bodies,  which, 
i\A  in  the  liorlaiia  of  tlie  British  coasts,  may  attain 
a  length  of  more  than  1 5  f eet.  The  surface  of  Uie  body 
if  liobly  ciliated.  A  ciliated  mouth  exists,  and  a  pro- 
traiEble  proboscis  is  nresemt  The  gullet  is  provided 
with  a  menlttm  or  dagger-like  weapon,  by  means  of 
which  these  worms  seize  or  kill  their  prey.  An  in- 
testine and  anas  are  present,  and  a  water^vascular 
system  is  developed,  which,  however,  does  not  com- 
mnnicate  externally  by  any  \iiible  aperture.  A  cir- 
culatory system  of  Teasels  ahio  appears  to  be  repre- 
sented in  additioii  to  the  water-vascular  apparatus. 
Tlio  larva  of  theae  forms  was  termed  PUtJium  by 
J.  Miiller.  and  wasdeacribed  as  being  *  helmet- shaped.* 
From  tliis  primitive  embryo  the  adult  worm  is  gra- 
dually evolved^  ami  the  latter  finally  leaves  the  Pi^i* 


dium  on  completing  its  development  BmY^ductioii 
may  also  be  etfecied  by  fission  or  division  of  the  body, 
or  by  means  of  intomal  budding  or  gemmation.  The 
genera  Nfmertes  and  ^or/>a,»'i  exemplify  this  suborder. 
The  NemerUu  met  with  around  our  coasts  is  said  ooca^ 
sionally  to  attain  the  enormous  length  of  10  fathoms 
'  ir  even  more. 

NEMESIS,  in  the  Greek  mythology,  according 
to  some,  tlio  daughter  of  Erebus  and  Night;  aooord- 
ing  to  others,  of  Night  alone.  Other  accounts  make 
her  the  daughter  of  DikQ  (Justice),  or  of  Zeus  and 
Necessity,  or  of  Ocean  and  Night.  She  is  the  god- 
dess of  retribution,  the  tamer  of  the  passions,  the 
avenger,  the  enemy  of  pride  and  haughtiness;  and 
she  watches  over  the  ob«servance  of  the  bonours  due 
to  the  dead,  on  which  aoooont  a  yearly  festival  in 
memory  of  the  depsrted  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
Nemesia,  Nemesis  is  represented  under  the  figure 
of  a  majestic  female  clothed  in  a  tunic,  with  a  pfplum 
thrown  over  her,  and  a  crown  (which  is  sometimes 
Burroundcd  by  stags  and  a  Victory)  on  her  bead. 
With  the  right  hand  she  grasps  a  part  of  her  gar* 
ments  over  her  breast;  in  her  left  hand  she  holds  a 
cup,  or  a  bridle,  &G.  On  coins  she  i^ipears  drawn  in 
a  car  by  dragons,  sometimes  wearing  a  mural  crown, 
and  ranaly  winged.  The  great  number  of  coins  and 
gems  on  which  she  is  found  proves  her  worship  to 
have  been  extensive  and  popular.  She  is  also  called 
AdrasUiOr  from  Adrtuto$f  who,  according  to  tradition, 
erected  the  first  temple  to  her  on  the  banks  of  the 
Asopus;  and  Jihamnfma^  from  a  small  village  of 
Attica,  2  milca  from  Marathon,  where  stood  a  statue 
of  her  m»de  by  Phidias  from  the  marble  brought 
thither  by  the  Persians  fur  the  purpojse  of  erecting  a 
tn>phy  of  their  expected  victory. 

NEMI,  a  lake  in  Italy,  about  17  miles  south  of 
Home.  It  is  evidently  the  crater  of  an  extinct  voK 
cuno,  the  sides  of  which  ore  formed  partly  of  basalt 
and  partly  of  oonsolid.'vted  scoriae  It  stands  1022  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  eea,  and  has  a  circuit  of  5  miles. 
It  is  of  great  beauty,  and  is  much  celebrated  by  the 
Latin  poets  under  ^e  name  of  Lacus  Nemorensia  or 
Speculum  Diame  (Diana' y  Jiiiror). 

NEMOURS,  a  French  town  in  the  department 
of  Seine-et-Mame,  10  miles  south  of  Fontalnebleau. 
The  old  castle  of  Nemotirs,  built  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, is  memorable  on  account  of  the  edict  revoking 
the  privileges  of  the  Huguenots,  signed  hero  by 
Henry  IIL,  July  7,  15S5.     Pop.  4010. 

Nt'moirH,  with  the  surrounding  territory,  was 
cn?ctcd  inVi  a  duchy  in  favour  of  the  Count  of 
Evreux  In  HO  J.  In  li25  the  lands  of  the  duchy 
passed  by  marriage  to  the  younger  branch  of  the 
bouse  of  Arroaguac,  and  in  1461  or  1462  Ix>uts  XI. 
revived  the  title  in  favour  of  Jacques  d'Armagnac, 
who  was,  however,  in  1477,  executed  for  treason, 
when  the  title  drtippcd  for  a  while.  One  of  his  saiii% 
indeed,  had  the  title  conferred  upon  him  by  Charles 
YIIL,  a  portion  of  the  estates  being  restored  at  the 
same  time,  but  he  died  without  heirs  in  1503.  In 
1506  or  1&07  Louis  XII.  bestowed  the  duchy  upon 
bis  nephew  Gaston  de  Foix,  who  was  kiMcd  at  the 
battle  of  Ravenna  in  1512.  From  1523  to  168£»  the 
duchy  was  potteased  by  the  house  of  Savoy.  In  16S9 
it  was  pur^ased  by  Louk  XI Y.,  who  bestowed  it 
upon  the  Orleans  family.  King  Louis  Philippe  gave 
to  his  second  son  the  title  of  Duke  of  Nemours. 

NENAGH,  a  town  in  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  picturesquely  situated,  23  miles  north- 
cAst  of  Limt  rick^  on  a  commanding  height,  in  view 
of  the  Devil's- bit  ^fountains.  Its  only  objects  of 
interest  are  an  old  castle  and  the  ruins  of  a  Franda- 
can  mons.rtery.  Its  manufactures  are  wooUeWi 
tobacco,  Boap^  and  candles;  and  Its  trade  is  sn  baoon, 
egg"t  uid  butter.    Pop.  5422. 
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KZNKIUS,  a  British  histomn  of  the  ninth  cetL* 

"'tefj.     IUb  chronicle^   Historia  BiitocutD,  or  Eulo- 

i  Bxitmuilsc,  reaches  down  to  the  eighth  century. 

ript^  written  in  Latin^  is  in  the  Britiah 

(oteimi,  and  ^e  work  has  been  published  several 

mm.    The  best  edition  18  that  of  J.  Stevenson 

I iLandoo,  1 83d ) .    An  English  translation  b}'  W.  Girnn 

wm  pti^ilishod  in  1$19.     KUia  speaks  of  the  work  as 

fc  of  'A  credulo>as  oompiler,  though,  from  the  anti- 

r  of  bis  maieriaLi,  valuable  to  an  inquiaitive  hia- 

'UnMn:      

NEOFHYTE  (from  ftrot,  new,  and  pAy^on,  plant), 

in  the  EleiLsinian  and  other  myfiteries,  a  person  newly 

'^  'aitiated;  anumg  the  early  ChnatianB  a  new  convert 

ram  paganiim;  in  the  monaateries  a  novice. 

NEO-PLATONISM,    See  New  Platonhts. 

NEOZOIC  PERIOD  (*new  life'  period),  a  term 

etimefl  applied  in  g^eology  to  include  those  rock 

ibrmatians  ordinarily  claaaed  under  tiie  Mesozoie  (or 

l^^middle  life ')  period  and  the  Kainoxoie  (or  *  recent 

"'»')  period  oollectivelyf  thna  making  only  two  life* 

'  J  the  Patisasoi€  and  the  Neomie,     The  claasi- 

I  of  the  rock  ayatems  under  the  three  periods  h 

generally  preferred  by  geologi&ts  to  their  ar- 

ent  under  the  Palieozoic  and  Neozoic  periods 

f  wily.     (See  Gboloct,) 

NEPAt  a  genua  of  Henupteroofl  inaects,  popularly 

I  by  the  name  of  *  M'ater-Bcorpiona,*    The  Nepa 

i^  a  familiar  temint  of  all  our  ptoola,  and  ex* 

»  typical  member  of  the  Water-buga  or 

lydroooirea.    The  family  or  tribe  Xepina  has  boeo 

acted  for  the  reoeptiou  of  these  forma,  in  which 

I  bead  is  urnaU,  narrow,  and  of  trian^ar  sbai^e, 

i  fmott  pair  of  l^a  ia  modified  to  form  orgazis  for 

and  by  means  of  the  aharp  *  rostrum  *  or 

foRDed  by  a  modification  of  the  organa  of  the 

'i  these  msects  are  capable  of  infiieting  severe 

ionndfl.    The  metamorphoaia  is  of  the  Hetzdmeta- 

lUk  or  inooimplete  variety.    (See  MstamorpuosibO 

rSliae  tnseels  swim  well  by  ud  of  the  two  hinder 

I  of  leg%  and  breathing  is  subeerved  by  the  fila- 

ftppendagei  of  the  abdomen,  on  which  the 

» •  OP  respiratory  apertures  open,  and  throu  g^h 

[which  air  is  conveyed  to  the  system  of  air- tubes 

I'WiUun  the  body.    (See  PI.  LXTXVlXX,  %,  34.) 

\     NEPAL,  NiPJLL,  or  Nilpaul,  a  kingdom  in  Atda^ 

LIb  His  north  of  India,  on  the  south -wei^t  slnpe  of  tho 

bi^iest  part  of  the  Himalaya  range,  between  lat.  26' 

!:5'  And  30^  20'  k..  and  Ion.  SO''  15'  and  88"  W  e.  ;  area, 

about  5i,000  eqiiare  miles.     The  oomitry  is  a  taldc 

^  land  from  3000  to  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

It  contains  within  its  boundaries  the  highest 

motmt^ns  in  the  world^Mount  Everest,  Dhawula- 

giri,and  on  its  eastern  borders  Kanchinjlng-a.   From 

the  mountains  southwards  the  land  gmdually  de- 

^poeods^  fanning  fotur  dlfitinct  terraces,  dllfering  in 

I  and  vegetation.    The  cUmate  is  on  the  whole 

'  temperate  except  in  the  most  elevated  diBtriots  in 

*  the  north,  where  it  is  very  cold.   The  moat  important 

^  riven  are  the  Gh'  gra  or  Kanar,  the  Gandak,  and 

I  the  Knai,  all  of  which  rise  in  Tibet  on  the  north 

[  Iteyond  the  Hiinilnyas,  through  which  they  force 

their  way  by  narrow  chasms  of  the  most  appall- 

Ing  depth.     Numerous  small  streams  traverse  tlie 

low  lands  on  the  south,  called  Terai,  or  Teriyaneo. 

Ma^piiucent    forests   of   sal,   siaoo,    and   toon   trees 

stretch  along  the  declivities  of  the  lower  hills  into 

[  the  adjacent  plains.     The  for^ts  higher  up  exhibit 

m  greater  variety,  gradually  assuming  more  and  more 

of  an  Alpine  character.    The  principal  products  are 

fiet,  wheati  barley,  pulse,  sugar-cauc,  buck -wheat, 

hemp,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  madder.     lu  the  mouu- 

-taincms  parts  a  VAhmbte  article  of  cultivatiou  is  a 

I'lv^ge  spociei  of  cardamom,  and  in  other  platxs  ginger 

111  grown  to  B  considerable  extent.     Pasturage  is  on 


the  whole  scarce  and  indifferent.  The  sneep  and  goats, 
however,  have  fine  wooL  Horses  are  imported  from 
Tibet,  The  wild  animals  are  elephants,  black  bears  ol 
great  size,  hogs,  hog-deer,  foxes,  jackals,  and  a  few 
tigers.  Fish  alkkond  in  the  Btreoms  of  the  Teriyanee. 
The  manufactures  of  Nepal  are  Gon£ned  chiefly  to 
two  kinds  of  coaiae  cotton  cloth,  called  kliodi  and 
changa»  of  which  the  dress  of  the  middle  and  lower 
claases  of  the  people  is  made.  The  whole  dress  of 
the  higher  ranks  is  imported,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
iJhtQese  silks  and  of  the  low  country  muslins  and 
ralkoes.  The  miUtary  alone  wear  Euroi>ean  broad- 
cloth. Articles  in  copper,  brass,  and  iron  are  also 
manufactured  in  various  places;  likewise  beUs  of  a 
kind  of  bcll-metol  called  phul,  but  considered  inferior 
to  those  of  Tibet;  and  aJao  a  very  strong  paper,  re- 
laarkably  well  fitted  for  packages.  The  trade  of 
Nepal  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  British  India  and 
Tibet  From  the  former  It  imports  Bengal  cottons 
iLnd  muslins,  silks  and  raw  silk,  carpebi,  English 
cutlery^  &c;  and  from  the  latter  Chinese  silk  stuffs^ 
paper,  drugs,  gold  and  silver,  sheep,  musk,  skins  of 
the  musk-deer,  &c.  Its  chief  ex{K)rts  to  both  partb 
.ire  the  natural  products  of  the  country.  The  inha- 
bitants are  chiefly  Ncwnrs,  a  race  probably  of  Mon- 
golian and  Chinese  ori^^in.  In  the  east  there  is  a 
oonsiderable  mixture  of  Hindus.  The  prevailing 
relirrit'U  is  Br&limani^m,  but  there  are  also  Bome 
Buddhists.  Most  of  the  domestic  servants  are  alavea. 
The  country  was  formerly  possessed  by  nmneroua 
independent  rajahs,  and  then  extended  west  to  the 
Satlej ;  but  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the 
Rajah  of  Gorkha  l>egaD  to  extend  his  dominions  by 
conquest,  in  which  he  aud  his  successors  were  so  buo* 
oesaful  that  in  Ima  than  fifty  years  they  had  con- 
quered the  whole  of  Nepal,  Kod  made  themselves 
kings  of  that  territory.  Subsequently  (1816)  a  large 
portion  of  the  kingdom  was  cut  oH  by  the  British, 
who  reduced  its  western  limit  to  the  river  Kali 
instead  of  the  Satlej,  The  ordinary  lauguage  of 
Nepal  is  the  PrabraUya  or  mountxdn  Hindu  dialect, 
but  the  Newars  have  a  language  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. The  government  of  the  country  is  despotic 
The  ruler  acknowledges  a  certain  amount  of  depend* 
encQ  on  the  Chin<^e  government,  and  every  five 
years  sends  an  embassy  to  China  in  tokcrn  of  hia 
fealty.  He  is  also  obliged  to  suffer  the  f>rc.aenoe  of 
a  Bridsh  resident  and  a  small  body  of  Britiiih  troops 
at  hia  capital,  Khatmandu.     Pop.  2,000,000. 

NEPENTHE  (Greek,  n?,  a  negative  prefix,  and 
pentfmg^  sorrow),  a  drug  which  was  fabled  by  the 
poets  to  banish  the  romembrance  of  grief  and  to 
ohoer  the  souL  The  invention  was  attributed  to  the 
]^-^yptian8.  According  to  Homer  (Od.  iv.  220)  Helen 
learned  the  art  of  preparing  it  from  the  Queen  dt 
E^'ypfe.     It  is  thought  by  many  to  be  opium. 

^NEPENTHES,  or  Pitcher  Plant,  a  singular 
and  celebrated  genus  of  plants  (belonging  U*  the 
natural  order  Ncpenthaceae),  containing  eight  or  ten 
species,  which  inhabit  Madogaacar,  the  East  Indies, 
and  the  neighbour!  ug  parts  of  the  continent  of  A^a. 
The  flowers  are  dui'dous ;  the  stem  is  cylindrical 
and  simple;  the  leaves  are  alternate,  entire,  and 
sheathiug  at  base;  they  are  strongly  nerved,  and  the 
median  nerve,  which  is  larger  than  the  rest,  is  pro> 
longed  beyond  the  leaf  in  the  manner  of  a  tendri4\ 
and  terminates  in  a  cylindrical  nm.  This  urn  is 
3  or  4  inches  in  length  by  nearly  1  in  diameter,  and 
its  orifice  is  covered  with  an  orbicidor  ltd,  which 
opens  and  closes  at  certain  periods.  It  usually  con- 
tains a  limpid  and  saline  fluid.  The  analysis  of  the 
fluid  found  in  a  specimen  in  tho  Botanic  Garden 
of  Edinburgh  yielded  malic  and  a  little  citric  add, 
chloride  of  pntasslum,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia. 
Dead  insects  are  oommoxdy  found  in  the  fluid,  a  cir- 
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NEPRTJTE— NERAa 


cnmfitjince  wliicli  hus  lad  in  the  fmpposiUon  tliftt  tlie 
plant  U  of  a  CAmivoroua  habit, 

KEPHRITK.  This  stoue,  which  ocean  chieOv 
in  Cbiiift,  New  Zealand,  and  North-west  America* 
was  formerly  suptxHscxl  to  be  a  core  for  diseases  of 
the  kidney — heuce  the  name,  from  nephros,  a  kidney; 
It  it  c^&ntially  a  silicate  of  aluminium  and  magnesium^ 
containing  varying'  amounts  of  man^me^e^  iron,  and 
calcium  oxide&  In  colour  nephrite  varies  from  wluto 
to  light  ^reen  or  bluish;  it  is  tougli,  hard,  ooropact, 
and  tenacious.  Specific  gravity  =  2 '^  to  3*1.  Nepb- 
rite  belongs  to  the  hornblende  family,  but  varies  ooo" 
■Iderably  in  composition. 

NEPHBOPa     See  Lobster, 

NEPHTHYS,  an  Egyi>tian  deity,  sister  of  Osiris 
and  lais,  wife  of  Typhon^  and  mother  of  Anubii  by 
Osiris.  She  was  ako  called  by  the  Greek  writers 
TeUuU  (End),  JphrodUc  and  Niki  (Victory).  Some 
fionuder  her  aa  the  symbol  of  the  Kfr^-ptian  coast  on 
the  Mediterranean;  others  as  the  personilication  of 
the  five  intercalary  days  of  tho  Egfyintian  year,,  in 
which  point  of  view  they  are  called  her  children  hj 
Mercury,  the  Sun^  and  Saturn. 

NEP'ur^lUK,  JouAXN  voN»  or,  as  the  Bohemian 
chroniclers  aUo  call  him,  Johan>'lel,  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  the  patron  saint  of  Bohemia.  The  facts  of  his 
life  whidi  are  satisfactorily  authenticated  are  the 
following: — He  was  the  son  of  a  man  named  Welfin, 
»  citizen  of  the  small  town  of  Pomuk,  in  Bohemia. 
Having  entered  the  church,  be  was  in  1372  appointe^l 
imperial  public  notary,  in  13S0  pastor  of  the  church 
of  St.  Gall  ut  Prague  and  notary  and  secretary  to 
the  archbidhop,  in  13S1  doctor  of  canon  law  aud 
isancm,  and  tx*tvn  after  ^icar-general  and  memVier  of 
the  metropolitan  chapter  of  Pra^ie  at  St.  Yett.  In 
the  dlnpnte  which  arose  in  1393  between  King  Wen- 
eetliiitB  (We&td)  and  the  Archbisbop  of  Praguo  «ad 
his  chapter  oonoeming  the  choice  of  an  abbot  Ne- 
pomnk  seems  to  have  taken  a  prominent  part,  in  con- 
■ecraence  cyf  which  the  king  caused  him  to  be  seized, 
ana,  after  being  cruelly  torturcil,  thrown  from  tho 
bridge  over  the  Moldau  into  the  river  I  March  20, 
1893).  Such  arc  the  established  facta  of  the  life  of 
Johann  von  Nepomuk,  but  in  the  oomrae  of  the  fif- 
teenthf  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries  these 
facts  became  totidly  altered  in  tlie  popular  legends 
regarding  him,  and  he  came  to  be  held  in  so  much 
veneration  by  the  Bohemians  that  in  1729  Benedict 
XIIL  canonized  him.  The  day  consecrated  to  bis 
memory  is  the  IGth  of  May.  His  protection  is  espe* 
cially  invoked  against  aJander,  since  the  legends 
ascribe  his  being  put  to  death  in  the  manner  described 
to  the  fact  of  his  refusing  to  betray  to  King  Wen- 
CQsUuB  the  secrets  of  his  wife's  confession.  The 
marble  sepulchre  of  Nepomuk  ii  shown  in  the  cathe* 
dral  at  Prague.  The  origin  of  the  legend  of  Johann 
Ton  Nepomuk  and  its  historical  foundation  were 
thofTcmghlv  investigated  by  Abel,  who  published  the 
resnlt  of  his  reeeiuches  in  a  small  treatise  entitled 
Die  Legende  des  heiligen  Johann  von  Nepomuk 
(Berlin,  1855). 

KEPOS.     Sec  Cornelius  Nrpos. 

NEPTUNE,  the  chief  marine  divinity  of  the  ancient 
Bomaiis,  by  whom  he  was  borrowed,  perhaps,  from 
the  Etruscans,  who  called  him  Nethum  Like  the 
Mudent  Latin  divinity  Consus  he  was  also  the  god  of 
honet  and  patron  of  all  equestrian  exerciaea,  in  which 
ftdJilioil  he  bore  the  title  iVVp^ciniu  Equcittr,  His 
festival  appears  to  have  been  celebrated  on  the  23d 
<Kf  July.  When  the  Greek  mythology  was  introduced 
into  Home  ho  was  completely  identified  with  the 
Graek  Foaeid5np  all  the  traditiona  relating  to  whom 
ware  transferred  fay  the  Komana  to  their  own  deity, 
Bee  Poacmosr. 


NEPTUNE,  in  astroLomy,  the  mofit  distant  of 
the  known  planets,  his  mean  distant  e  from  the  sun 
being  2,745,U0S,0OO  miles,  and  his  leist  distance  from 
the  earth  2, <l'i9. 000,000  miles.  I'he  eccentricity  of 
his  orbit  is  '00872  j  its  inclination  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  is  1*  47^  His  apparent  diameter  is  about 
2*7  .  His  real  diameter  is  estimated  at  3G,0OO  miles, 
and  he  seems  to  have  very  little  polar  oomprenion.  H  is 
mass  is  about  1 5|  timea  that  of  the  earth.  The  largest 
telescopes  giie  us  little  information  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  hsa  belts^  tho  direction  of  his  axial  rota- 
tion, as  indicated  by  the  motion  of  an  apparent  sat- 
ellite, scema  to  be  opposite  to  that  of  the  other  plan- 
ets, bnt  this  sup|)osition  mu»t  be  received  with 
caution  until  examination  by  tnich  a  telescope  aa  Lord 
Hosse's  confirms  it.  He  revolves  round  the  snn  in 
164^6  years. 

The  discovery  of  Neptune  roust  always  he  regarded 
a^  a  splendid  triumph  of  the  Newtonian  system.  M- 
Bouvard  had  great  trouble  in  representing  the  per- 
turbations of  the  motion  of  LTranus  &a  due  to  the 
influence  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  he  fancied  the 
existence  of  an  exterior  planet.  In  1S34  the  Rev. 
T.  Hnaaey  aswrted  the  existence  of  an  exterior 
planet.  Bessel  entertained  the  niition  of  inquiring 
mathematically  into  the  matter.  Mr.  J.  C.  Adams, 
when  a  student  at  Cambridge,  entered  in  his  diary 
in  July,  ISJl,  a  memorandum  of  his  intention  to 
atten:ipt  the  solution  of  the  question,  but  he  did 
not  begin  the  work  until  January,  1S43.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1845,  he  sent  the  results  of  his  one  and  a  half 
year's  labour  to  the  astronomer  royal  He  accounted 
for  the  perturbations  of  Uranus  in  the  disturbinii: 
action  of  an  exterior  planet,  whose  elements  be  hafi 
calci dated.  In  1845  IkL  Le  Verrier  took  up  tht* 
matter ;  he  published  his  first  memoir  to  show  that 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  were  not  the  only  masses  whose 
attractions  affected  Uranua,  In  June,  1846,  in  his 
second  memoir,  he  assigned  elements  for  an  exterior 
planet  a«  Adama  had  done  eight  montlis  before.  A 
copy  of  thiii  memoir  reached  Mr.  Airy  on  June  23| 
and  as  the  results  of  Adams  and  Le  Yerrier  were  in 
cloae  agreement,  the  large  Northumberland  Tele- 
scope at  Cambridge  was  somewhat  tardily  brought 
into  use  to  search  ft>r  the  new  planet.  On  September 
29th  the  attention  of  Professor  Challis  was  attracted 
by  tho  appcaranco  of  an  object  which  was  subse- 
quently proved  to  be  the  planet  sought.  Le  Yerrier 
in  August  published  a  third  memoir  containing  re* 
vised  elements,  in  which  particular  attention  waa 
paid  to  the  position  in  the  heavens  of  the  planet.  On 
September  2<id  a  letter  waa  received  at  Berlin  con- 
tainini;  a  Bummary  of  his  results,  and  on  the  same 
evening  the  planet  was  discovered.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  results  of  Adams  w^ere  not  published  in 
IS 45.  All  impartial  minds  are  satistied  with  an 
equal  participation  of  the  honour  of  the  discovery  by 
Adams  and  Le  Yerrier.  The  wonderful  agreement  of 
the  calculated  and  observed  heliocentric  positions  of 
the  planet  may  here  be  noted : — 

Oburtarat  Berlin , 326*52' 

Computed  by  Adftms 329  19 

Compatod  bj  Le  Vwrrier ..326    0 

NfiRAO,  a  town,  France,  in  the  department  of 
Lot-ct-Garonne,  16  miles  w.s.w.  of  Ajj^en,  on  the  pre- 
dpttouB  banks  of  the  Baise.  The  moat  interesting 
buildinsf  is  the  old  castle,  though  now  a  micro  ndn. 
In  it  Henry  lY,,  of  whom  there  is  a  bronze  statue 
in  the  town,  spent  part  of  his  youth,  and  at  an  earlier 
period  Calvin  and  other  reformera  found  an  asylum 
with  Margaret  of  Yaloia,  queen  of  Navarre.  Sevend 
intereating  Eoman  antiqmtiet  have  been  brought  to 
light  by  excavation.  It  haa  manufactuTes  of  coarse 
woollens,  ship 'biscuit,  corks,  kc     Pop.  {1881),  7429. 
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StTDDA,  or  Narbada  (Sanscrit,  Narmadd\ 

,  HinduatAD,  which  ruea  od  the  north-M'est  con- 

I  of  the  andent  territori&l  division  of  GoBdw&nA, 

i  the  Central  Provincea,  flows  6«t  west  and  north- 

a  phLteau,  then  west,  incliniDg  gently  to 

ht  Bonth,  fonning^  part  of  the  boun^iivry  between  the 

/eiit»l  Prorinces  and  Indor,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf 

lef  C&mbaj,  after  a  course  of  about  GOO  milea.     In 

i  wei  Beaeoa  it  rises  in  some  places  25  feet,  and  in 

I  70  feet  above  its  lowest  level.     Though  mnch 

by  shelves  and  cAtamcts,  it  is  navigated 

'  boats  to  the  folk  of  Dareei,  about  250  miles  fiom 

t  mouth. 

NKREIDS,  sea  njmphs,  daug^hters  of  Nereiu  and 
JoriaL     They  were  fifty  in  number,  and  they  bad, 
» their  father,  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  the  power 
I  pmiming  ditf erect  shapes.     They  were  specially 
iBQfmphfl  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  were  distin- 
'on  the  one  hand  from  the  Naiads  or  the 
I  of  fresh  water,  and  on  the  other  hand  from 
'des  or  njnnphs  of  the  ocean. 
NEREIS,  a  genus  of  marine  worms,  belong^g  to 
'  B  order  Errantia,  of  the  daas  Annelida.  These  forms 
Dt  bodii^  of  distinctly  onnolated  appearance.  A 
head  is  present,  provided  with  a  retractile 
t  which  is  usually  armed  with  teeth  or  jaws. 
Byet  and  tentacles  are  borne  on  the  head.    The  loco- 
»ttve  appendages  are  very  fully  developed,  and  the 
ory  or  breathing  organs,  in  the  form  of  tuft- 
branchi(E  or  gills  of  rudimentary  nature,  are 
I  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  body-segments — 
these  and  allied  worms  are  sometimes  dmig' 
'I>QiBibrancbiate'  annelidiuLB.     The  digeJ!^ti^e 
i  is  provided  with  lateral  sac  or  pouch -lika  dila- 
msv  reminding  one  of  the  oonformation  of  the 
^  Klitneotary  canal  in  the  leeck     The  sexes  are  con- 
1  in  separate  individuals,  and  the  young  at  first 
ppesr  M  free-«wimming  ciliated  bodies.   As  develop- 
Dent  proceeds  the  head  segments  of  the  future  worm 
!  formed  at  one  portion  of  the  embryo,  whilst  the 
ItaQ  and  body  segments  are  de\'eloped  from  another 
|||Azt.     Kew  parts  and  segments  are  gradually  iiiter- 
'  or  intercalated  between  the  head  and  the  al- 
f  mdy  developed  joints,  and  in  due  time  the  perfect 
[body  is  thus  formed.     The  popular  name  of  *Sea- 
~  I*  has  been  applied  to  these  worms  from  a 
emblanGe  to  the  familiar  land  centipedes; 
I  being  In  some  cases  rendered  more  for- 
cible by  the  jointed  or  segmented  appearance  of  the 
lucraootive  af'pendages.    The  family  NereidsB  inclu<kfl 
maoy  genera,  most  of  which  are  represented  on  the 
I  British  coasts. 

NKREUS,  iin  inferior  divinity  of  the  sea,  somo- 
the  sea  itself,  when  it  is  calm.  Ho  was 
Ltbe  oldest  ton  of  Poutus  (the  Scsl)  and  Gaia  (the 
KEaitb).  The  poets  represented  him  aa  a  faithful, 
llieoevolent  old  man,  the  friend  of  justice  and  moder* 
1  atko,  and  the  enemy  of  oppression.  He  possessed 
I  the  gift  of  divination  in  a  greater  degree  than  all  the 
If  gods  of  the  three  elements — air,  earth,  and  water — 
fmnd  like  other  gods  of  the  sea  could  convert  him^self 
■ttnto  all  shapes.  By  Doris,  the  daughter  ot  Ooeauus, 
Lliis  spouse,  and  other  goddesseS)  be  was  the  father  of  the 
I  Kereids.  His  chief  place  of  residence  was  the  i^gean 
When  Paris  sailed  throagh  this  sea  with  Helen, 
I  whom  be  was  C4u-rying  off,  Kerens,  acconling  to  the 
llboMtifal  ode  of  Horace,  warned  him  of  the  destruc- 
ItioQ  of  Troy,  In  the  ancient  works  of  art,  and  also 
pry  the  ancient  poetsi,  be  is  rejirescnted  as  an  old  man, 
I  With  a  wreath  of  sedge,  sitting  upon  the  waves,  vdth 
'  a  sceptre  in  his  band. 
KERI.     See  GuELm 

N£K1,  8t*  Fiuppo  de',  the  founder  of  the  con- 
1  ^regation  of  the  Oratory  in  Italy,  was  bom  in  I>'lor* 
■^^in  1515,  of  a  noble  family.     From  early  youth 


he  distinguished  himself  by  piety  and  application  to 
study.  A  rich  nncle,  a  merchant,  intended  to  make 
him  his  sole  heir,  but  Neri  left  him  secretly,  and 
went  to  Rome  in  1583,  where  be  became  tutor  in  the 
house  of  a  gentleman  of  Florence,  At  the  age  of 
twenty -three  he  sold  his  books,  and  gave  the  price 
to  the  poor.  He  now  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
sick  and  pilgrims.  In  1.543  he  estabHshed  the  fni- 
temity  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  for  the  ptirpose  of  aid- 
ing  strangers  who  ciime  to  Konie  for  devotional  pur- 
poses, and  soon  after  he  founded  the  hospice  for  the 
reception  of  pilgrims,  which  has  become  one  of  the 
tines t  in  l^mie.  He  did  not  take  orders  until  the 
ytfjtr  1531,  having  considered  himself  until  then  im- 
worthy  of  them.  Soon  after  he  entered  the  com- 
munity of  St.  Jerome,  and  instructed  children,  and 
inally  also  young  ecclesiastics,  who  were  called  ora* 
toriattSj  because  they  placed  themselves  before  the 
church  to  call  the  people  to  pniyer.  In  1564  Neri 
collected  these  disciples  into  a  community,  and  gave 
them  regular  statutes,  but  imposed  no  vow,  wishing 
that  they  should  always  remain  united  by  the  bonds 
of  charity  only.  Gregory  XIII.  sanctioned  this  con- 
gregation in  1575,  and  gave  them  the  church  StSb 
Maria  di  Vallioelljk  The  congregation  soon  spread 
over  Italy.  Baronius,  one  of  his  most  distinguished 
disciples,  assisted  him  in  his  Inst  sickness.  He  died 
May  26,  1595.  His  letters  were  publiidied  at  Padua 
in  1751.  He  wrote  several  other  works;  idso  poems, 
to  be  found  in  vol  i.  of  Rime  Oncste.  His  life  waa 
written  by  Ant.  Gallotjio,  his  disdjile,  and  the  eye^ 
j  witness,  as  he  says,  of  moHt  of  the  extraordinzu-y  deeds 
he  dcscTibes.  His  life  is  also  to  be  found  in  vol  v. 
of  the  Acta  Sanctorum. 

NERI  AD,  a  town  in  India,  in  the  Presidency  of 
Bombay,  in  the  district  of  Kaira,  S5  miles  north-west 
of  Bar»l%  occupying  the  heart  of  a  region  in  which 
tobacco  is  very  extensively  grown.  '  Pop.  iiboui 
26,000. 

NERO,  LucTOs  DoMinua  AnixoEAiffiUS  lafter  bis 
adoption  by  the  Emperor  Claudius  called  Ctaudiwi 
Cffsar  Dnmfs  (kt-mftnims),  the  son  of  Cneius  Do* 
mitius  Ahenobarbus  and  Agrippin%  the  daughter  of 
Germanicus,  was  bom  at  Antium  a.d.  37.  His  adop- 
tion was  due  to  the  marriage  of  his  mother  with 
the  emperor.  Soon  after,  when  only  sixteen  years 
of  age,  he  married  Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius 
and  Messalina  (53  A.D.)  The  marriage  was  brought 
about  by  Agrippina,  who  wished  to  secure  the  suc- 
cession to  her  own  Bon  ttf  the  prejudice  of  Britamucus, 
the  son  of  Claudius.  In  this  she  succeeded,  and 
Nero  became  emperor  on  the  death  of  Claudius  in 
the  year  following  {51  A.n.)  If  L'laudiua  had  lived 
a  few  years  longer  Nero  might  have  had  an  excelleut 
education,  for  his  tutora  were  two  able  and  htmonr- 
able  men,  Burrhua,  the  pntfect  of  tho  pru:^t4jrii«j 
gaarda,  and  the  philosopher  Seueca;  but  he  was 
enabled,  by  becoming  emperor,  to  throw  off  all  re- 
straint at  too  early  an  a;^o.  For  a  short  time  he 
gave  a  promiae  of  reigning  well,  and  allowed  himself 
to  be  guided  by  lib  instructors^  but  it  was  not  long 
before  he  t^avo  himself  to  the  greatest  excesses  and 
cruelty.  His  first  ciime  was  tho  poisoning  of  Britau- 
nicus  (55  a^d.),  whom  Agrippina,  having  quarrelled 
with  her  son,  threatened  to  raise  to  tiie  throne  in 
place  of  Nero.  He  next  caused  Agrippina  herself  to 
1x3  put  to  death  (a.d.  59),  The  ridiculous  desire  of 
beiiifl:  esteemed  a  great  performer  in  music  ruled  in 
Ilia  bosom  superior  to  all  other  passions.  He  per- 
formed in  public,  and  placed  soldiers  as  spies  to  ob- 
eerie  those  who  did  not  appear  inclined  to  admire 
his  voice  or  his  exccutiou.  He  wkhed  also  to  be  dis^ 
tinguished  in  tho  chariot  race.  He  traversed  oil 
Greece  with  a  retinue  of  arti.sts,  and  of  course  won 
tbd  first  prizes  in  all  tho  celebrated  oonteatA  and 
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gttmes.  ScnsuAlity  mode  liim  ingeuinua  in  gluttony 
And  in  the  grjitifi cation  of  Lis  nattir&l  propensities ; 
extrAragimce  made  him  covetoaB,  luid  dangCT  made 
him  cruel.  Tho  meet  distinguished  victims  to  hia 
cmclty,  besides  Britaumictis  &nd  Agrippino,  vrere  hia 
Lnitmcton  Burrhns  and  Seneca,  the  poet  Lncan,  and 
hie  wivWy  Ootaviak  whom  be  dtvoroed  on  pretext 
of  bamnjusn^  and  then  biuiiAhed  to  the  island  of 
Paadatafia  on  a  false  ihccuBiktion  of  adultery^  where 
be  soon  after  caused  her  to  kill  heraelf  by  openjs^ 
her  veins,  and  PoppEea  Sabino,  for  whose  saJce  be  bad 
tieglecied  and  repudiated  Octavia.  *My  predecoB- 
iK>r^'  said  he,  '  did  not  know  the  rigbta  of  numaroby. 
People  may  hato  me,  if  they  only  fear  me.*  During 
hia  reign,  in  64  a.d.,  a  great  conflagration  took  place 
at  Rome^  which  lasted  nine  days,  and  in  which 
most  beautiful  monuments  of  art  and  of  history  were 
burned  to  the  ground.  Nero  was  commonly  suspected 
of  being  the  oHti^inator  of  this  fire,  with  the  vie^v 
of  baring  a  real  representation  of  the  burning  of 
Troy;  and  although  this  suBpicion  is  regarded  by 
modern  scbolsjis  as  almost  incredible,  it  waa  so  gene- 
rally entertained  at  the  time  that  Nero  did  his  utmost 
to  transfer  the  guilt  of  this  action  to  the  Cliristians, 
wbom  he  caused  to  be  cruelly  persecuted  for  it 
thzoiigboat  the  empire.  Both  8t  Paul  and  St  Peter 
are  said  to  have  been  among  the  victims  of  these  per- 
■ecntiona.  An  bis  passion  for  building  was  very 
strong,  he  caused  that  part  of  the  city  which  was 
bum^  to  be  rebuilt  in  a  maimer  more  splendid  and 
tnagniBcent  than  before.  The  most  remarkable  of 
bis  buildings  was  the  palace  which  be  erected  for 
Mmaelf  in  Rome,  and  which  was  known  mider  the 
name  of  the  Golden  House.  His  eittraraganoe  in 
oUier  things — dothes,  honting,  furniture,  £&— was 
u  boundlesB  as  bit  munifioenoe  to  the  people  of 
Bomo,  whom  he  enriched  by  great  lai^gesses  {larffiti- 
trnti^  common  in  the  republic  only  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances), while  the  provinces  were  oppressed  by 
tbo  weight  of  taxes.  Several  conspiracies  were 
formed  against  him  in  Romet  which  ended  in  the 
destntotion  of  the  oonspiiaton  themselves.  At  last 
the  revolt  of  Galba^  hia  govemor  in  Spain,  whose 
cause  the  senate  also  espooaed,  sacoeedeo.  The  ty- 
rant anticipated  the  punishmeat  which  awaited  him 
by  committing  suicide^  a,d.  6S, 

NEBVA,  tiie  successor  of  Domitian,  and  one  of 
tho  moil  virtuous  of  the  Roman  emperon.  He  waa 
bom  in  Umbria  in  32  A.D.  In  a.d.  71  be  waa  consul 
along  with  Yespaaian.  He  became  emperor  at  an 
advanced  age,  sf ter  the  assassination  ol  Domitian, 
A.D.  9(9.  He  was  a  man  of  cultivated  m|nd,  with 
some  poetiod  talent,  but  he  was  too  weak  for  the 
dignity  to  which  be  was  raised.  He  performed  man  y 
beneficent  acta,  provided  for  the  public  tranquillity 
and  the  execution  of  justice,  and  relieved  the  poor; 
but  ho  was  unable  to  put  down  the  violenoe  and  in- 
subordination  ol  the  pnetotian  soldiers.  Seeing  hia 
own  defeola  ai  a  ruler,  be  bad  the  wisdom  to  a^lopt 
aa  liis  aon  and  suooeeaor  a  man  of  totally  opposite 
temper,  M.  TJlpiui  Trajanus,  then  oommanding  an 
army  in  Germany.     He  died  A.D.  93. 

^£RV£,  Nehvous  StflfTSM.  By  the  nearvoiu 
system  of  any  animal  form  wo  mean  to  denote  the 
apoartttus  through  the  agency  of  which  the  orgaiusm 
ia  orooght  into  relation  with  the  external  world  or 
mediom  in  which  it  eidsts.  In  this  way  the  being 
reoetvQS  certain  aensations,  and  in  the  higher  animals 
ia  enabled  to  distinguish  between  theee  seosationB,  or 
primarily,  to  appreciate  them;  and  as  aaeoond  and  sts 
aiB&tial  a  part  of  nervous  action  may  be  added  the 
reaction  upon  th»  outer  world  of  the  animal  !n  virtue 
of  the  eenaadona  received  or  appreciated.  The  ner- 
vuua  eystem,  in  ahort|  forms  the  medium  throoigh 
wliicb  every  act  or  detail  of  animal  life  is  InAUgur- 


ated  and  directed;  and  this  duty  involves  the  bring- 
ing of  the  organism  firstly  into  relation  with  the  ex- 
ternal media,  and  secondly  into  relation  with  itself 
as  affected  by  these  media.  The  nervoui  function 
bM  accordingly  been  vaHoualy  termed,  aa  that  of  rr- 
tation,  correuiiton,  iimerration  or  irriiabUUg,  all  of 
which  names  hai^e  an  obvious  bearing  npon  the  broad 
view  of  nervous  action  given  above. 

The  essentiAl,  and  at  the  same  time  the  simpleat, 
idea  of  any  nervous  system  is  involved  in  the  neoea- 
lary  pneence,  firstly,  of  a  ncrve-eentre  or  om/re^, 
which  generate  the  nervous  force  or  impulse ;  secondly, 
of  conducting  fibres  or  cords,  the  ntri€s;  and  thirdly, 
of  an  oryan^  part^  or  tirwiure  to  which  the  impnlso 
or  impression  may  bo  conveyed.  The  third  or  latter 
condition*  although  generally  present,  and  neoeasary, 
in  a  sense,  to  render  this  primary  idea  of  the  nervous 
system  clear,  may  yet  in  many  cases  and  examples 
of  nerrous  action  be  omitted  from  consideration. 
The  nerve-centres  of  man  and  Yertebrata  are  disposed 
to  form  two  chief  sets,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as 
essentially  distinct,  but  abo  aa  pooBesaing  certain  re- 
ktions  to  be  hereafter  noted.  The  brain  and  spinal 
marrow  together  oooatitute  the  first  of  these  centres^ 
and  are  coUectiTely  Indnded  under  the  name  ttrtbrth 
spinal  sytUm  or  ajtit.  The  second  system  is  the 
tympaOuiic  or  rja  nglionic,  From  each  of  these  systems 
nerve- cords  are  given  off^ — the  certh-al  and  trpiruU 
nerves  from  the  former;  and  the  so-called  xymjuUhHic 
fibres  from  the  latter.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord 
are  containi^d  within  the  continuouB  bony  case  and 
canal  formed  by  the  skull  and  spinal  column;  whilst 
the  chief  mosses  of  the  sympathetic  system  fcsm  an 
irregnlaiiy  disposed  chain,  lying  in  front  of  the  spine, 
and  contained  within  the  cavities  of  the  thorax  or 
chest  and  abdomen.  Briefly  stated,  the  general  fonc- 
tiona  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  are  those  concerned 
with  volition  aud  muscular  movements^  with  the  oon- 
trol  of  the  senscR^  and  in  higher  forms  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind.  The  nerves  of  the  lympatiietic 
system  in  chief  are  distributed  to  the  visoera^  such  as 
the  hearty  stomach,  intejitinea,  Mi^km] -vessels^  k^i  and 
the  operation  of  thia  system  is  in  great^^  part  of  in- 
voluntary kinti,  and  without  the  influence  or  cota'- 
mand  of  the  will 

The  structure,  general  and  microscopic,  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  reveals  much  that  is  characteristic,  and 
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XoTTOui  llistiM  Min  imdoj'  the  Hlcroscopflk— a  h,  Bphakal 
ii«rT«-c«JJa  «,  Bl- polar  «ell.  /  g^  Multi- polar  oslJs. 
A,  CsUs  of  the  jTuiglia  uid  Hflrve-flbm.  I,  Xarr^titbe 
ftod  azls-ojlindof.  l\  Teniiitiatia&  of  a  oerr*-flb(*  la 
aaoisao. 

gives  ns,  in  many  cases,  valuable  information  oon- 

coming  the  worldng  of  its  intimate  parta.     In  ner- 
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vQiai  tiBue  two  eteioetiti  msiy  be  disoeraed  by  micro- 
«oanio  ^KMninatimi,  These  ekmeaU  are  nertou9  /bi'ct, 
■od  mtrre  or  gawjlionic  Civrpusdles.  The  oerve  fibres 
mftj  be  studied  in  the  ordinary  nerves  which  take 
ocigia  Iroxa  the  oerebn>«)jiiml  ceotrea;  with  the  ex- 
eeptjop  «f  tlie  olfactory  nerves — or  those  mlmsterin^ 
Id  Hie  MEMe  of  «me!l — and  the  fibres  of  the  ejmpa- 
thetie  ayitem,  which  exhibit  a  marked  difference  (if 
fitnietnn  &om  ordinary  nervo  fibres,  llie  lattc-r 
cooiiBfe  of  delicate  txi  boles,  bounded  by  an  outer  or 
timMng  membrtme  of  etructoreless  consistence  and 
mitare,  each  oontaimng  the  essential  nerve-subetance. 
T\iaM  mbstKDoe  is  dear,  somewhat  oily  in  appeortmce, 
and  J^gKiM^a  DO  differentiation  of  parts.  It  is  rea- 
dily «ocDpiresaible,  and  escape;!!!  from  the  extremity  of 
Ibe  tubiile  on  pfressiire.  After  death,  or  in  nerves 
whicih  are  not  in  a  perfectly  fresh  state,  or  under  the 
action  and  inflnenoe  of  chemical  rea^nts,  a  prooeaa 
ol  ooa^ulation  takes  pl^ce  within  the  tubule;  and 
this  process  produces  in  the  central  portion  or  axif! 
d  the  tobole  a  thickeninsi;  or  thread-like  structure 
Imown  as  the  axU  ajfuukr^  whilst  the  cortical  or 
outer  portion  of  the  tubule's  context ts  bewimes  opaque 
and  ^ranahir^  and  fonn^  the  so-called  while  tvhstan€€ 
of  ScAwa^ittj  or  medullaiy  sheaikj  a&  it  has  been  also 

Tbft  Tsrioot  tubules  which  compose  a  sinjirle  ner- 
rvna  tnmk  «re  bound  and  connected  together  by  con- 
m^Om  fMMUp  whilst  the  nerve-trunk  itself  is  invested 
bj  A  cbealh  of  areolar  tissue  analogous  to  the  sarco- 
laninm  of  inasde^  and  known  as  uie  nen-e-Mfuath  or 


A  K«rr«  aad  lU  riLt&ifii^Liotu  eeeu  hy  lb*  nskod  «jr«. 

murScmmtL  The  different  fibres  of  a  nerve -trunk 
lie  side  by  side  within  the  sheath,  and  do  not,  save 
in  a  few  instanoes,  separate  out,  unite^  or  divide. 
The  division  into  tnranches  takes  place  at  the  peri' 
pbenl  or  snrfaoe-terminationa  of  the  nerves,  where 
they  arts  distributed  to  organs  or  tissues;  and  the 
manA  mode  in  which  the  nerve- fibres  terminate,  after 
they  grow  smaller  and  of  finer  proportions,  has  not 
m  yet  been  definitely  asoertatned 

T%e  fiem^fibres  may  exhibit  a  diameter  so  great 
IB  the  yAt^  ^'  '^  inch;  but  their  average  breadth 
may  be  stated  to  vary  from  y^th  to  the  s^ih  of 
SB  inch.  Thr>  largest  fibres  are  those  of  the  nerve- 
tmnks  themselves;  and  they  diminish  in  size  in  the 
neighboarbood  of  the  nerve-centres — bndn  and  spinal 
nuuTow — and  as  they  approach  to  the  periphery  of 
the  body  or  to  their  ultimate  terminations.    The 


nervcfibres  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  do  not 
exhibit  alindtincf  membrano;  and  in  the  gray  matter 
of  the  brain  ana  cord  the  fibres  are  of  exceedingly 
small  shce,  not  exceeding  the  yu-^^  °^  niri^  ^^ 
an  inch  in  kilometer. 

The  chemical  composUi&n  of  nerve-subetanoe  and 
fibrea  shows  that  the  axis-cylinders  of  the  fibres  are 
albuminous  in  nature.  The  white  substanoo  or  medul- 
lary aheath  consists  chiefly  of  protagon^  into  the  com- 
|>oaition  of  which  phosphorus  enters.  This  protagon  is 
not  dissolved  by  ether,  but  is  soluble  in  warm  alcohol. 
When  decomposed  it  gives  compounds  of  fatty  na- 
ture. The  axis-cylinder  readily  absorbs  carmine^ 
but  IS  unaffected  by  chromic  acid.  The  medullary 
sheath,  on  the  contrary,  docs  not  imbibe  carmine, 
but  becomes  opaque  and  of  brownish  hue  when 
treated  with  chromic  acid.  ITiis  latter  structure 
also  becomes  laminated,  or  exhibits  a  divided  appear* 
ance  into  thin  layers  under  the  influence  of  the  acid. 

The  fibres  of  the  olfactory  and  sympathetic  nerves 
exhibit  differences  in  stmcture  from  thut  juat  de- 
scribed as  peculiar  to  the  fibres  of  the  cerebro -spinal 
system  generally.  The  sympathetic  fibres  are  thus 
of  finer  and  more  dclicattj  nature  than  the  ordinary 
fibres.  They  exhibit  a  darker  colour,  and  are  hence 
termed  gray  Jibret,  They  probably  alw  want  the 
medullary  sheath  of  the  cercbro*spinal  fibres;  and 
the  contents  of  the  tubules  appear  to  consist  of  a 
uniform  matter^  which  most  nearly  corresponds  to 
the  axU-cylindcr  of  the  ordinary  nerves.  Large 
nuclei  are  also  found  in  connection  with  these  gray 
fibres.  Certain  nerves  are  found  to  present  a  com* 
bination  of  the  characters  of  the  ordinaty  and  gray 
fibres;  and  in  this  view  it  may  reaKonably  be  doubted 
whether  any  grave  or  material  difference  exists  be- 
tween the  ni^stioDB  or  properties  of  the  two  kinds  of 
nerve-fibres. 

The  subject  of  the  Oi-i^n  of  nerve -fibres  from  ner- 
vous centres  will  be  noticed  as  the  nature  of  theee 
centres  is  discussed;  but  tt  may  be  appropriate  at 
the  present  stage  to  note  what  is  definitely  known 
respecting  the  Urminaiiom  of  nerves  in  the  periphery 
of  the  body— that  is,  in  the  ports  and  organs  to 
wliich  they  are  distributed.  Thus  nerves  may  ter* 
minate  apparently  in  net-works  or  p^exutri  of  delicate 
nature,  as  seen  in  the  nerve-supply  of  muscles,  mucous 
membranes,  &c.  Or  the  nerve-fibres  may  end  in 
special  structures,  chief  among  which  may  be  noted 
the  Pacitiian  boditjs,  the  touch-co^'puKcUM  of  Wagner, 
and  the  end-hidbs  of  Kranae.  The  former  are  princi* 
pally  found  in  the  subcutaneous  tls»ue  of  the  fiogera 
and  toes,  and  average  ^th  of  an  inch  in  length. 
Each  Pacinian  body  is  composed  of  the  expanded 
extremity  of  a  nerve-fibre,  surrounded  by  or  enucle- 
ated amongst  tissues.  These  bodies  also  occur  on  the 
mesentery  and  on  the  sympathetic  plexuses  of  certain 
of  the  abdominal  nerves.  The  touch-corj^uicles  are 
found  in  the  cuiia  vera  or  true  skin,  in  the  papilbe  or 
prominent  sensitive  projections  of  its  surface.  Each 
consists  of  a  central  nucleated  stmctore,  around  which 
the  terminal  nerve-fibres  are  coQed  The  tnd-hxdb» 
are  situated  below  the  papilla  on  such  places  as  the 
lips,  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye.  The  nerve-fibre 
apparently  terminates  in  the  interior  of  the  bulbs. 
In  other  cases  nerve-fihuaents  may  be  traced  between 
the  cells  of  the  epidermis  or  outer  skin,  and  may 
possibly  tenninate  within  these  cells,  although  this 
latter  idea  has  not  been  traced  out  to  actual  demon- 
stration. In  the  eye,  ear,  Ac,  the  ultimate  nerve- 
fibres  have  been  apparently  traced  to  a  termination 
in  the  cells  of  the  structures  they  supply.  The  ends 
of  nerves  may  be  free,  and  unoonnect^  structurallv 
with  the  ports  to  which  they  are  distributed,  such 
modes  of  termination  being  foimd  in  muscular  plex- 
uses.   And  the  so-called  motor  or  mMmial  nerre  or 
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midfiaUt  (Tvouget),  exHbitlng  diaoieterfl  varying 
fmCEl  fi^th  to  if^ittb  of  im  meh,  coiiMtitute  another 
mode  ol  nerve-termination,  men  m  muflclea,  aud  coii- 
iitfdng  Apparently  of  the  dilated  extremity  of  the 
nerve- fibre,  imbedded  in  ajid  inclosed  by  oonnective 
tijBaue. 

The  n€rve-€orputd€9  or  nen^e-celU  £onn  Important 
fttructurea  in  tlie  ooiuiidenitioi]  of  the  relative  parta 
of  the  nervcmB  system.  These  corpuscles  lure  related 
chiefly  to  the  central  or  reticular  portions  of  the  system. 
The  nerve-celU  do  not  possess  a  wall,  but  may  be  in- 
closed with  a  nucleated  sheath.  Each  consists  of  a 
grftRuliur  protoplaffimc  massi,  with  a  central  porttclo 
or  nucle^ts  of  clear  ooaaisteace,  whilst  one  or  more 
smaller  particles  or  nudcoli  may  be  contained  witbin 
the  nucleus.  The  nerve*celk  are  dark  in  oolonrp  &nd 
impart  to  certain  portiooa  of  the  ner^G -centres  (for 
example^  the  brain  ami  spioal  cord)  the  ^av  appear* 
ftuoe  therein  observed  They  vary  in  form,  Bome 
l;)elng  iimple  and  of  oval  or  nmnded  shape;  otberv 
giving  off  branches  or  processes  of  various  kinds, 
when  they  are  termed  polar^  stellatej  bipolar^  or  muUi- 
polar.  The  simple  corpuscles  are  found  chiefly  in 
the  syropatbetic  tjanglia  or  centres.  The  multipokr 
or  ganglion  corpuscles  are  found  in  the  spinal  cord 
and  elsewhere;  and  these  poles  or  branches  appear 
to  be  continued  in  some  caaes  into  nerve-fibres,  or  to 
join  those  of  neighbouring'  oorpuAclcs;  or  the  pro- 
cesses may  of  themselves  branch  out  and  divide  in  a 
manner  shnilar  to  the  ordinary  nerve -fibres. 

The  ffeneral  funetiont  of  nerve  fibres,  the  structure 
of  which  has  just  been  described,  may  be  briefly  con- 
sidered under  two  aspects.  The  fibres  may  thus 
convey  imprejeions  from  the  brain  or  nerve-centres 
fo  their  peripheral  extremities,  or  to  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  distributed.  Or  secondly,  they  may 
transmit  sensations  or  impressions  from  the  peri- 
phery, or  from  the  parts  they  supply,  io  their  centred. 
A  double  series  of  nerve- fibres,  each  set  subserving 
one  or  other  of  the  preceding  functions,  exists  in  tlie 
oerebro-spinal,  as  well  as  in  the  sympathetic  nervous 
ayitem.  These  seiies  are  therefore  known  as  iensoty, 
tifireni,  or  centripetal  nerves,  when  tliey  transmit 
tmproBsianB  from  their  peripheral  extremities  to  the 
bnUn  or  c^entres;  and  as  motor,  eferent^  or  txntrifuffol 
nerves,  when  they  cany  impressions  from  the  centres 
to  their  peripheral  terminations. 

Stimuli  of  various  kinds  applied  to  the  nerves 
arouses  the  so-called  txcitabiliijf  of  the  fibres,  and 
through  this  property  nerves  convey  impressions  thus 
made  upon  them.  But  the  nerves  themselves  do 
not  appear  csapable  of  generating  or  evolving  ner- 
vous force,  and  the  nature  of  this  force  is  as  yet 
imperfectly  understood.  The  sensory  nerves  may 
thus  be  acted  upon  or  stimulated  from  without; 
whilat  the  motor  nerves  are  similarly  influenced  from 
within  by  the  will.  But  in  both  kinds  of  ner\'ea  the 
ilifferent  stirnuU  produce  the  same  elfect  of  bringing 
the  excitability  into  play — an  effect  differing  not  in 
kind  but  only  in  degree,  and  in  the  ulterior  results  of 
the  stimulation. 

Hie  rate  at  which  impressions  are  conveyed  by 
nerves,  or  the  rate  of  nervous  force,  has  been  calcu- 
lated  and  measured  with  nicety  by  aid  ol  delicate 
physiolagical  appliances.  Helmholtz  says  that  in 
htunan  motor  nerves  the  impulse  travels  at  the  rate 
of  111  feet  per  second ;  but  the  rate  appears  to  vary 
not  only  in  different  ner\'cs,  but  in  tho  same  nerve 
under  diiJerent  conditions  aud  at  different  times. 
In  sensory  nerves  the  rate  is  stated  to  average  liO 
feet  per  second. 

Nerve  fibres  in  any  case — motor  or  sensory — can 
carnr  one  kind  of  impulse  only,  oitiTvttponding  to  the 
kind  of  fibre.  In  certain  nerves  the  impulses  or  im- 
lircBsions  are  of  a  limited  or  specialized  klnd^  as  in  the 


nerves  of  special  ■ensa— Idr  tunifipl*^  eight*  hearing, 
smell — whefeby  oertaJii  diitlnot  leosations,  of  light, 
sound,  or  odours  are  produced.  And  such  nervea, 
therefore,  respond  only  to  stimuli  of  the  special  kind 
alxive  meutioned. 

Ill©  fibres  of  sensory  and  motor  nerves  are  indis- 
tin^nii$!halilti  in  the  nerve-tnmka  themselves.  And 
it  lA  at  the  on^dn  of  the  trunks,  Mid  at  their  point  of 
juncture  or  union  with  the  nervous  centres,  that  the 
different  and  distinct  fibres  of  the  motor  or  sensory 
nerves  may  be  clearly  p-erceived—aa  in  the  anterior 
and  postenur  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  where  they 
issue  f^rth  from  the  spinal  cord. 

The  various  nervo-oentres  of  the  body  which  origi- 
nate, or  at  anj  rate  direct  and  dispose  the  tterm* 
force,  may  be  viewed  as  simple  ffafufiiof  or  as  ooUec* 
tions  of  ganiclta,  or  nervous  masses.  The  brain  itself 
falls  under  this  latter  division,  and,  like  all  other 
nerve-centres,  is  distinguished  by  its  poesessing: 
nerve* corpuscles  or  *  vesicular  nerve-substance.*  The 
general  funcUonal  relations  existing  between  the 
nerve-centres  and  iliQ  nerves  may  be  simply  iUus* 
trated  by  the  phenomena  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  rcjiejt  action.  When  a  peripheral  ncrve- 
fibro  is  irritate4  a  sensory  or  centripetal  impresoian 
is  conveyed,  as  already  explained,  towards  the  nerve 
centre.  Arriving  at  the  centre  the  impression  is 
converted  into  a  motor  or  centrifugal  one,  and  tra- 
vels along  the  motor  nervcfibres,  to  excite,  it  may 
be,  a  muscle  or  other  part  to  action.  In  the  case  of 
the  muscle  the  impression  would  be  named  an  exeUo* 
motor  one ;  whilst  if  some  gland  or  secreting  structure 
were  excited,  the  inipre»Bion  is  termed  exciio-9eert' 
ktry*  III  either  case  the  i$cn:<ory  ner^'ous  impressloii 
first  received  is  rciledtd,  as  it  were,  to  the  other  Of 
motor  nerve-fibre,  and  through  this  latter  calls  some 
part  of  the  bodily  mechanism  into  play.  Nervous 
impresaions  may  or  may  not  be  reflected  to  their 
original  source;  and  where  the  brain  acts  as  the 
nervo'centre^  sensation  ix  produced.  And  the  general 
functional  relatioin  of  the  nervous  system  may  be 
summarised  by  stating  that  its  functions  comprehend 
the  relation  and  distribution  of  impr^i^ions;  that 
these  impressions  originate  either  from  influences 
acting  on  the  periphery,  or  from  the  nerve-centres, 
brain,  or  mind;  that  these  impressions  respectively 
influence  or  stimulate  the  mind  or  nerve-centres,  and 
the  muscles  or  secreting  structures;  and  lastly,  that 
all  nervous  phenomena  are  exerted  through,  or  so- 
companicd  by  nervous  action,  and  that  this  ktter  ii^ 
so  far  as  physiology  has  yet  been  able  to  determine, 
of  a  uniform  and  similar  kind. 

The  structure  of  the  brain  has  already  been  no- 
ticed in  the  article  Braix,  and  the  conformation  and 
functions  of  the  spinal  cord  will  be  noticed  under  that 
heading.  The  sympathetic  ^stem  will  be  reviewed 
under  the  article  on  that  subject ;  whilst  details  of 
the  special  senses  will  be  found  in  the  articles  Erx, 
Ear,  Nose,  Light,  kc 

The  homology  of  the  nervous  system  of  ln%'eite- 
brate  forms  with  that  of  Vertebrata  ha»  formed  sub- 
ject-matter for  much  discussion.  The  In  vertebrata 
possess  no  such  specialization  of  the  nervous  oeotree 
as  is  seen  in  Vertebrates,  in  which  the  brain  and  ifii* 
iial  cord  are  enclosed  within  their  bony  ciso  Olid 
canal,  and  thus  shut  off  from  the  jE^eneral  cavity  of 
the  body.  According  to  st^me  authorities,  the  ner- 
vous ganglion  or  mass  [daced  in  Invertebrntn  above 
the  mou^  or  oral  extremity,  is  the  representative, 
in  itself,  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  of  Vertebrates. 
Whilst  by  others  the  sympathetic  system  of  Verte- 
brates 19  vieiK  ed,  as  in  the  main,  corresponding  to  i 
the  single  nrrvous  Hystfrn  of  Invertebrate  fornu^  ITie 
great  and  distinctive  feature  between  the  nervoiiS 
syitesn  of  Vertebrata  and  that  of  lower  forms  eoo* 
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■ttfes  In  Hie  absence  of  a  defined  or  chief  nervous  cen- 
tre,  througli  which  cotisdotisneea  may  intervene  to 
rentier  the  \^itig  intelligent,  and  nwnreof  the  nature 
oi  the  act*  it  fwrfdrms.  Thus  in  Invcrtebrata  gen- 
•Tnkllr,  the  actions  jwrfonned  arc+  of  a  aimplo  or  re- 
f«5x  kind.  I'he  lower  animal  re^pcnuU  to  laiprefisiona 
mad^  on  its  etJUftorial  •  >--  mI  hence  Micsh  im- 
prtssions  am  tcrmcil  r;   and  are   very 

fiifferent  iroia  the  oper:i  .-  iiiirher  or  Verte- 

%Eate  being*  in  which  cxiaw:iutit»iiesfl  Jarpily  enters 
%kU*  the  phenomena  of  ner\oua  action.  The  actions 
of  the  luv^er  anLmal  are  purely  adaptive,  as  rt'g&rda 
the  flurroundini:  circumivtanc^.  The  same  surround* 
ings,  Bd  in  the  case  of  the  ant,  wasp,  or  bee,  prothice 
the  same  effects,  marvelluus  enough  in  their  way,  but 
ptrelj  id  censor!  or  etcito-njotor  kind,  and  destitute 
of  tJie  *  iatcUi^jrence '  of  the  higher  Vertebrate. 

NKRVDUS  DISKiVSES  are  *ueh  i»  cmdst  in 
t^i  "i  of  spnse  and  motion,  un attended 

I  V  icute  inflammation  or  hemorrhage, 

o£  Ljy  4MiT  uiatiiioanco  of  the  circulation.  Nervous 
dtteatMB  nmj  he  divided  into  nenous  pain  a,  called 
neitraigias;  »patmjt  are  involuntary  contractions  in 
ori^MU  which  have  muscular  fibres,  or  which  are 
merely  susceptible  of  contraction;  fonnthionx  are 
involuntiuy  and  irregular  contractions,  alternating 
with  relaxation^  in  one,  or  several,  or  all  of  the 
musdesi,  slmultaneoui^ly  or  succeseively;  td^muM  is 
a  permanent  contraction  of  a  certain  cla?3  of  mus- 
cle^- *.nlinnnly  followed  by  death ;  contrartivn  is  a 
T  '  the  flexor  muscles  of  one  member,  or  of 

t>  [  members;  paralijtii  is  the  diminution 

t  tliL*  Ecnsibility  of  an  c^rgaQ  of  sense,  or  the 
V  ti  ity  of  an  organ  of  motion.  The  paini*, 
"MMtatfnvy  paralysis,  take  different  names  ibcoording  to 
ilia  pwti  Affected.  The  affections  of  the  mind, 
Icnovii  nnder  the  names  of  mental  tdienaticnx,  in- 
ianiiy,  idiocttf  Ace,  arise  also  from  disturbances  in 
the  «x;tion  of  the  nervous  system.  It  has  been  as- 
««?rtcd  that  nervous  diseases  are  rendered  more  com- 
tnon  by  the  piDj^ess  of  civilijiation ;  and^  in  fact, 
the  nerves  become  more  irritable,  and  therefore  more 
liable  to  be  diseased  with  the  progresi  of  intelli- 
geoce.  But  the  refinements  of  ttie  modern  in  their 
food  And  drinks,  the  use  of  fermented  Hquors,  wine, 
coffee  and  tea,  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  nerv- 
ous malatlies.  l^e  early  and  excessive  use  of  these 
Htjuids  provokes  the  nerves,  and  diseases  the  stomach, 
and  giv^  rise  to  oerebral  fevers  in  children,  to  the 
va,pour«  or  hysterics  (see  Hystebia)  in  women,  to 
hv-pochondria  (see  HrFOCHOXDRiiLSm),  apoplexy,  and 
jimlyfOB  in  men.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguisb 
the  sjrmptoms  of  nervous  disease  &cmi  those  of  in- 
flammation ;  but,  as  the  treatment  in  the  two  coses 
must  be  entirely  different,  it  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  use  every  caution  in  thii$  respect.  Farticular 
medidneB,  which  were  considered  as  specific  remedies 
in  nervous  diseases,  were  formerly  in  use;  but  experi* 
8060  bai  p(roved  that  warm  bathing,  soothing  drinks, 
ireget«X>le  diet^  exercise,  recreation,  eometimes  hleed- 
bg,  at  others  rubefacients,  opium  in  a  few  cases  when 
Uie  piun  is  great,  and  qmnlne,  are  the  best  remediea 
llie  treatiuient  of  nervous  diseases,  however,  has  often 
embarrassed  the  practitioner,  as  they  may  resist  the 
most  skilful  and  sagacious  applications.  See  the  ar* 
tides  Nkbvb,  IjreAMTT,  &c. 

NEBVURES,  the  homy  ril»  whtth  support  the 
wings  of  iusecti.  Each  wing  con«ii»ts  of  two  deli- 
cate expansions  of  the  integument  or  skin  of  the 
body;  and  bdtwecn  the  two  layers  the  oervures  are 
]tlaoe4,  and  serve  to  stretch  and  support  the  entire 
liructure.  The  nervures  are  in  reality  hollow  tubes, 
which  contain  prolongations  of  the  tracheie  or  *  air- 
tubes,'  bv  means  of  which  the  breathing  of  insects 
is  c^rrieJ  on«  And  blood-vessels  ako  aipe&r  to  be 
VC.I.X 


continued  into  the  nermren,  as  well  ns  filnments  from 
the  nervous  system.  In  thiti  way  the  wings  become 
subservient  to  the  process  of  breathing  or  resipiration 
in  insects;  and  this  disposition  of  jmrta  may  also  have 
the  function  of  inHating  the  layers  of  the  wings  with 
air,  and  of  thus  o^iiKting  the  fiight* 

ivESS,  Loch,  a  lake  in  Scotln-nd,  Invemeft»-ahire, 
trsTersed  by  the  Caledonian  Canal.  It  is  lonfj  and  nar- 
row, stretching  153, w.  and  n.n.e,  a1x»ut  2'J  miles,  with  a 
breadth  vaiying  from  1,^  t>  2  miks.  Except  at  the 
extremities,  where  it  shallows,  itj  depth  is  from  100 
to  130  fathoms.  It  occupies  the  centre  of  the  valley 
of  Gleumore,  inclosed  on  the  north  pide  by  precipices 
of  reddish-coloured  grnnite,  about  1000  feet  high,  but 
widening  out  on  the  south  into  a  tract  of  conHiderable 
fertility  and  beauty.  Owing  to  the  want  of  woi^i, 
the  scenery  is  not  very  striking.  The  outlet  of  the 
lake  is  by  the  Ness  into  the  Moray  Frith, 

NEST,  the  abode  or  habitation,  vary  in  fr  greatly 
in  form,  materials,  and  situation,  conntnir'tcd  by  bii-ds 
chieHy  for  the  purposes  of  incubation  and  the  rearing 
of  the  young.  Iiwects  also,  in  many  iriHJinces,  oon- 
Ktnict  alMjdesor  habitations  to  which  the  term  *  nest' 
iij.ny  I'e  correctly  enough  applied.  An<l  even  aujongst 
Fihhes  and  the  Mamnialia  exampleB  of  neat-building 
habits  are  not  wanting.  Some  birds  build  their  nests 
with  what,  in  the  cose  of  rational  beings,  would  be 
called  great  ingenuity ;  others  with  the  greatest  negli- 
gence. They  seem  to  he  o^ovemed  in  the  process  merely 
by  instinct  Birds  of  cooler  climates,  that  build  early 
in  the  spring,  require  warmth  and  shelter  for  their 
young,  and  the  blackbird  and  thrush  line  their  nests 
with  a  plaster  of  clay,  perfectly  excluding  the  keen 
icy  gales  of  the  season;  yet,  should  accident  dej^troy 
this  first  abode,  they  will  construct  another,  even 
when  the  summer  is  far  advanced,  u]x)n  the  model 
of  the  first,  and  with  the  same  precautions  against 
severe  weaker,  when  all  neces^ftity  for  such  provision 
has  oeasec^  and  the  usual  tem{>erature  of  the  season 
rather  requires  coolness  and  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
The  house-sparrow  will  commonly  build  four  or  five 
times  in  the  year,  and,  without  the  least  considera- 
tion of  site  or  season,  collect  a  great  masfi  of  straw 
and  hay,  and  gather  many  feathei-s  to  line  the  nest. 
The  wood-pigeon  and  jay,  which  build  on  the  tall 
underwood  ii*  the  open  air,  mil  construct  their  nests 
BO  slightly,  and  with  such  a  scanty  provision  of  ma* 
teriala,  that  they  seem  scarcely  adequate  to  support 
their  broods;  and  the  rook's  nest  is  at  times  torn 
from  its  airy  site,  or  its  egga  are  shaken  from  it,  hy 
the  ^es  of  spring.  The  house-martin  builds  its 
earthy  shed  under  the  roof  of  tlie  house,  ^c,  and 
UMtmlly  brings  out  its  young  in  July  and  August; 
but  one  rainy  day  at  this  period,  attended  with  wind, 
Mill  often  moisten  the  earth  that  oom^iot^es  the  nest; 
the  cement  faib,  and  all  the  unfledged  young  ones 
are  dashed  upon  the  ground.  The  variety  of  siiota 
chosen  by  birds  according  to  their  species  is  endless; 
and  under  the  various  articles  relating  to  birds,  in- 
sects, &c.,  information  will  be  found  regarding  the 
form  and  other  details  of  nests. 

NESTOR,  one  of  the  Greek  heroes  at  Troy  distin- 
guished for  his  great  age,  experience,  and  wisdom, 
OS  well  as  for  his  mild  and  persuasive  eloquence. 
These  are  the  qualities  Homer  baa  attributed  to  him 
;n  the  Iliad.  He  was  the  son  of  Neleus,  king  of  Pylos, 
and  Chioris,  and  was  bom  and  brought  up  at  Gera* 
Ilia,  in  Mcaaenia.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  King 
of  Pylos.  In  his  youth  and  manhood  he  diBtingtushod 
himself  by  many  bold  exjiloita,  and  early  acquired 
the  refiutation  of  a  prudent  couiiBcllor  and  persuasive 
orator.  He  signalized  himself  among  the  Lapithjie, 
whom  he  nssicatcd  in  their  war  with  the  Centauiii, 
and  he  was  present  at  the  hunting  of  the  Calydoninn 
boar.     Notwithstanding  he  had  lived  through  two 
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gt»aer&tion£  whea  the  expedition  to  Troy  was  iindor- 
takefn  be  nevetthelesB  took  part  in  it,  fuid  conducted 
the  forces  under  his  command  in  twenty,  or,  Accord^ 
ing  to  ftome  aocountB,  in  ninety  vessels  to  Troy*  On 
ftcoount  of  hii  extreme  age  he  did  not  tAke  a  persona.! 
Action  in  the  enoounten  before  the  city.  "Ilie  part 
which  is  attributed  to  him  in  the  Iliad  in  that  of  an 
experienced  counsellor.  He  endeavoured  to  produce 
a  reconciliAtion  between  Agamemnon  And  Achillea, 
and  encouraged,  adviAod,  instructed,  and  blamed  the 
Grecian  heroea.  Without  hia  interference  the  aioge 
of  IVoy  would  more  than  once  have  tieen  abandoned* 
After  the  capture  of  Troy  he  returned  to  Greece. 
According  to  the  Odyssey  Telcmachna  here  visited 
him  to  obtain  information  concerning  Ulyssea.  Ho- 
mer states  Eurydice,  the  oldest  daughter  of  ClymenS, 
to  have  been  his  wife ;  otltera^  AnaxibiAi  the  daughter 
of  Craticos.  He  had  severAl  eons  and  dAoghteis, 
but  they  are  not  distinguished  in  history.  After 
Xeetor  had  outlived  three  geuerationa  bo  dic»i  quietly 
at  Pyloe^  wbere^  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the  inhabi- 
I  tantA  pretended  to  diatinguiah  hi«  dwelling  and  his 
grave. 

NESTOB,  a  Ruadan  historian,  bom  about  1056, 
was  a  monk  in  the  Petcbcrian  or  cavern  monastery 
in  KieVj  and  died  after  1116.  Besides  biographies 
of  abbots  and  other  pioua  members  of  his  monastery, 
the  frag^ments  of  which  were  collected  by  another 
hamJ,  ho  wrote  a  chronicle  in  his  vemaculi^  tongue, 
which  i^  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  North,  be  having  evidently  imitated  and  profited 
by  the  Byzantine  historians  with  regard  to  the  moat 
ancient  histoiy.  The  other  sources  from  which  he 
obtained  information  are  unknown.  He  wrote  much 
it  a  contemporary,  or  from  the  traditions  of  an  old 
tncmk  of  the  monastery,  Jan.  The  original  text  of 
bis  dironicle  is  lost,  and  by  the  intcr(>olations  of  those 
who  have  continued  the  history  (Biahop  Sylvester  of 
Kiev,  and  many  others)  to  the  year  1203,  it  is  altered 
to  an  incredible  degree,  so  that  no  correct  decision 
can  be  x»iased  nponnis  historical  merits  before  strict 
inquiries  have  feen  made  to  detennine  how  much  of 
the  historical  information  now  extant  is  derived  from 
the  ancient  Ne*tor.  A  part  ol  Nestor*8  chronicle 
from  the  Pushkiniaa  manuscript  was  printed  in 
1314  by  Timkofsky  at  Moscow,  and  a  complete 
edition  in  1841  by  Pogodin.  A  translation  into 
German  by  Schlozer,  which,  however,  only  comes 
down  to  980,  was  published  at  Giittingen  in  1S02-9; 
and  a  translation  of  the  whole  into  French  by  Louis 
Paris,  at  Paris  in  1835. 

NHSTORHJS,  a  famous  beresiarcb,  probably  bom 
at  Germanida,  a  nnall  town  on  the  northern  frontiers 
of  Syria.  He  became  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
A.D.  428,  and  signalized  his  entry  into  this  office  by 
tbe  etxpulgion  of  the  Arians  from  the  city.  He  then 
roQSod  great  opposition  in  the  church  by  teaching  the 
doetrino  of  Theodore  of  Mopsneatia,  that  there  were 
two  distinct  perm^ns  In  Christ,  the  di\ine  and  the 
human,  and  that  the  Virgin  Mary,  althongb  she  was 
the  mother  of  Jeaus  Christ,  was  not  entitled  to  be 
called  the  mother  of  God  (Thattokoi).  The  leader 
in  the  opposition  raised  against  Nestotius  was  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  who,  at  Ute  ocrancil  of  Ephcf  us  in  431, 
procored  the  condemnation  of  tbe  doctrine  tanght  by 
Nestorins  and  the  deposition  of  the  patriarch.  Nes- 
torias  was  afterwards  banished  to  the  Thebud,  where 
he  died.  Hi*  followOTS,  called  Nestorians,  were  jjcne* 
eated  by  several  Greek  emperors  in  snooetslon.  Their 
property  was  confiscated,  and  their  books  burned. 
In  oooBSfitieiioe  of  this  they  emigrated  to  Persia.  At 
the  prefent  day  Nestorianism  is  professed  by  a  sect 
in  toe  moiwtains  of  Kurdistan,  and  by  another  body 
So  India.  Soe  Crnrt  or  Alezaxtiria. 
KESTS,  Kdibul    Soe  Bmo's  Nest. 


NET  (TtaliftU,  n^Uo,  pure),  that  which  remains  of 
a  weight,  quantity,  Ac,  after  making  certain  deduc- 
tions. 11a us,  in  mercantile  language,  the  tut  Kti^ki 
is  tbe  weight  of  any  article  after  deducting  tare  and 
tret;  net  projitt^  in'omef  &c,  is  the  absolute  profit  or 
income,  after  ded  acting  expeDses^  interest,  kc  It  is 
oppoeed  to  ffroia  {brutto). 

NET,  an  open  fabric  made  of  hemp,  jnte,  flax«  and 
sometimes  of  cotton  and  other  fibres.  The  open 
upaces  are  called  meshes,  and  in  order  that  these  may 
retain  their  shape  and  size  the  fibres  of  which  the 
net  is  made  have  to  be  knotted  at  the  intersectiooc 
Nets  were  formerly  made  only  by  the  hand,  but  an 
ingenious  kind  of  machinery  has  at  last  been  invented 
by  which  the  operation  of  netting  can  be  performed 
mecham'cally.  Machinery  of  this  nature  was  first 
introduced  in  the  cetabllBliment  of  the  Messrs.  Stuart 
at  Musselburgh  in  Scotland  Nets  are  used  for  a 
great  variety  of  purposes,  but  chiefly  for  fishing.  The 
three  chief  kinds  of  nets  used  in  !Uhing  are  the  seine, 
the  drift-net,  and  the  trawL  Tbe  first  two  are  very 
long  in  proportion  to  their  breadth,  and  dlBTer  from 
one  another  only  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
employed.  The  seine  has  a  Hne  of  corks  along  one 
of  its  long  border^  and  a  line  of  leaden  weighta  along 
tbe  other;  so  tliat  when  the  net  is  thrown  into  the 
water  it  assumes  a  [>erpcndicular  position.  The  drift- 
net  is  not  loaded  with  lead,  but  floats  in  the  water. 
The  trawl,  again,  is  dragged  along  the  bottom  by  the 
motion  of  the  Ixtat.  Nets  are  ako  used  to  catch  birds 
and  quadrupeds,  to  protect  crops  from  birds,  the 
blossoms  of  trees  from  frost,  &C; 

NETHERLANDS,  The  Kj^gpoh  of  thx  (Thitcb, 
HeiKoningrtjkderNtdtrlandcn^akmgdom  of  Europe 
which  embraces  at  the  present  day  the  north  and 
smaller  half  of  the  numerous  piovinoes  fonnorly 
combined  under  tbe  same  denomination,  and  lies 
between  hvi  60*  43'  and  53°  30'  K.;  and  Ion.  3'  20' 
and  7"  20'  E.  On  the  west  and  north  it  is  bounded 
by  the  North  Sea,  on  the  east  by  PiaiBsia  (Khlne 
Province,  Wcst['halia,  and  Hanover),  and  on  the 
south  by  Belgium.  The  boundaries  landwards  arc 
scarcely  anywhere  formed  by  natural  features. 

General  DtM^ption. — The  Netherlands  {or  Low 
Countries,  as  tbe  name  implies)  form  the  most  cha- 
racteristic portion  of  the  great  plain  of  northern  and 
western  Europe,  From  the  middle  of  Belgium,  a 
few  miles  north-east  of  Brussels,  the  country  becomes 
a  dead  level,  extending  in  monotonous  sandy  flats, 
through  Hanover,  Jutland,  Holstein,  and,  with  little 
interruption,  through  Prussia  into  RuMia.  But  the 
lowest  part  of  this  immense  level,  and  that  wbich  Hm 
most  recently  emerged  from  tbe  sea,  is  undunbtcdly 
the  country  lying  between  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt 
and  Ems.  Within  this  distance  the  Khine,  joined  by 
the  Maas,  Ijasel,  and  other  rivers,  enters  tbe  sea 
through  a  number  of  arms,  and  sluggish,  winding 
channels^  which  by  no  means  represent  the  mapii- 
tudo  of  the  main  stream  as  it  flows  higher  up.  The 
delta  of  tbe  Rhine  may  be  conceived  to  have  been  in 
early  ages  liable  to  perpetual  change  of  form,  as  new 
mud-banks  wore  depoeitedt  blockiiig  up  the  old  chan* 
nels,  and  leading  to  the  formation  of  new  ones.  Be* 
sides,  it  is  obvious  that  the  river  floods,  in  forming  a 
domain  of  alluvial  deposits,  bad  to  contend  with  the 
Bea,  which  washed  away  tbe  accumulations  of  mud, 
or  covered  them  with  land,  according  to  the  vidsn- 
tudee  of  weather  and  season.  Tbe  soil  of  tbe  Neth^ 
crlanda  shows  everywhere  the  proofs  of  this  struggle 
between  tbe  oocan  and  tbe  river,  in  the  alternation 
of  salt  and  fresh  water  deposits.  It  also  bears  evi- 
dence to  the  fact  that  these  changesi  effected  by  the 
floods  of  the  Rbine  or  by  irmptioiis  of  tha  sea^  oc- 
curred frequently,  long  after  the  countij  had  beoomo 
inhabited.    Remains  of  forests  now  lie  buried  onder 
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Ibeiniresof  lite  nermui  Ooe«i;  paved  roads,  tnices 
of  Till*-'  '  '  altivatfon,  are  found  beneath  the 
n»onmt>  uks  of  the  £mjs,  imd  many  eimilar 

pro^f'^  ^  -^  rif  great  physical  ehanges^  i-e* 

■p'  -ilcTit.   It  muat  have  become 

ttie  10,  of  the  early  occupants  of 

this  coiuitry  U>  secure  the  natural  pennanence  of  j 
Iheir  territorial  poe«essiana.  For  this  purpose  they  \ 
luid  recourse  to  extibankments,  high  and  stron:^ 
enoQgli  to  protect  them  under  ordinary  circuui- 
from  the  waves;  and,  placing  wind-mills  on 
QliankroeutB  exposed  to  the  sea-breeze,  they 
ked  the  pumps  which  drained  the  inclosed  lands. 
'  '  \  drainage  had  a  conaequence  which  was 
^^  I  not  foreseen  in  the  first  infitanoe;  namely p 

m  general  subeidenoe  of  tho  land,  which,  nUh  the 
gradual  elevation^  perhaps,  of  the  beds  of  the  rivers, 
hM  nmde  it  n&cemary  to  increase  the  original  em- 
tMUlkmentB,  and  to  oontmue  the  syst^im  of  embank- 
ment to  an  unparalleled  extent     Tlie  required  skill 
grew  with  the  gradually  developed  necessity.    The 
Alt  of  the  engineer  in  contending  with  floods,  in  con* 
"      "  _  dikes  and  formings  beaches,  has  attained 
I  greaieit  perfection  among  the  Dutcb,  who  know 
'  to  secure  important  ends  by  simple  meiuLSf  such 
[  faggots,  matting,  or  the  growth  of  rushes.     In 
the  Netherlands  present  to  our  vi«w^  at  the 
ent  day,  an  artificially  constructed  country,  some 
of  which  are  16  feet  below  the  su^Eaoe  of 
i  sea,  and  nearly  all  too  low  for  natural  drain  af;;e. 
The  whole  country  is  divided  by  dikes^  some  of  tbem 
60  feet  high,  which  protect  portions  of  land  from  the 
fea,   lakesy-  or  riven.      The^  inclosed    lands   are 
called  poltUrt,     On  the  diief  dikes  are  roads  and 
canals  al»o  joining  the  riverSj  and  generally  large 
faioa^h  to  he  navigable.     There  are  no  mountains 
the  Dutch  Netherlands,  which  are  popu- 
d  as  a  country  without  mountains,  treei 
owing  wUd),  or  running  waters  (ffprinjjs).  The  only 
I  are  the  sanddiills,  about  1 00  to  180  feet  high^ 
t%  the  coast  of  Holland;  ami  a  chain  of  low  hills, 
similar  odgin  perhaps,  which  extend  from  the 
_    ddle  of  the  provinoe  of  Utrecht  into  Gelderlaufl 
In  the  absence  of  mountains  and  hills  there  are  of 
course  no  valleys;  whatever  portion  of  the  surface  is 
not  manh,  ^^vr^  or  canal,  must  fall  under  the  deno- 
minatkia  of  sandy  waste,  dike,  or  polder.     The  work 
of  reclaiming  the  waste  is  constantly  going  forward; 
to  the  provinces  of  North  and  South  Holland  alone 
about  ninety  lakes  have  been  drained.     The  princi- 
pal of  these  was  the  Sea  of  Haarlem,  the  drainage  of 
whtoh,  bfgun  in  1839,  was  completed  in  1852.     The 
'lij^iiqg  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  equal 
» thfl  eovmty  of  Surrey,  is  projected. 
Ttie  country  thus  described  has  an  extent^  from 
Qorth  to  south,  of  150  miles;  with  a  breadth  from 
wert  to  east  of  120  miles  throughout;  area,  12,728 
^itgHah  square  mUes.     Its  chief  features  are — the 
wide  estnariei  of  the   Scheldt,  and  of  the  Maa«, 
dch  latter  bears  off  also  the  waters  of  the  Rhine; 
I  of  the  Maas  the  Zuider  Zee,  which  was  formed 
*  an  irruption  of  the  sea  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nth  century,  and  now  covers  an  area  of  1200 
miles.     Between  the  mouths  of   the  Maaa 
and  the  entrance  of  the   Zuider  Zee,  a   distance 
of  75  mUei^  the  coast  is  chiefiy  formed  of  aand- 
MUs  or  downs,  fnjquently  180  feet  high,  dreary  and 
StetOe  to  the  last  dejrree;  and  separating,  ^vitb  their 
\mmA  band   of  irreclaimable   dcBert,   the   low  fer- 
tfle  meaflowi  on  the  one  side  from  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  on  the  other.     In  a  Unc  Vrith  these  downs, 
beyond  the  month  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  runs  a  chain  of 
ialatida,  namely,  Tex  el,  Vlieland,  Scbelling,  Ame* 
laod^  AcL,  which  seem  to  indicate  the  original  line  of 
the  eooiit  before   the  ocean  broke  in  upon  the  low 


lands.  The  coast  of  Frieslandj  opposite  to  these 
ialauda,  depends  for  its  security  altogetlier  on  artifi- 
cial embankiiiL^nts,  The  Lunwer  Zee,  a  deep  bay  on 
the  confines  of  Fric^land  and  Gronlngen,  nlm  owes  its 
origin  to  an  irruption  of  the  oceau ;  and  a^'aln  the  Dol- 
lart,  a  gulf  near  the  mouth  of  tho  Ems,  north  of  Gro- 
ningcn,  was  formed  about  half  a  century  later  than 
the  Zuider  Zee,  and  by  a  dmilar  convulsion,  which  is 
said  to  have  swept  away  seventy  villages  and  IOO,i)00 
people.  From  the  left  bank  of  the  Ems  the  Bourtang 
morafls,  an  irreclaimable  peat  marsh,  extend*  al>out 
40  miles  south-west  towania  the  Zuider  Zee;  the  I'eel, 
a  mar%h  of  like  nature  but  less  extent,  lies  near  the 
left  bank  of  the  Haas,  on  the  east  side  of  North 
Brabant. 

Pol  it  i  ml  LimiU  and  Pinsiont. — The  Kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands  19,  at  the  present  day,  reduced  to 
nearly  the  original  limits  of  the  Seven  United  Vro- 
vinoea  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  provinces  now 
composing  the  Netherlands,  properly  so  called,  arc 
the  lirat  ten  given  in  the  acoompauying  tabic :^ — 
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20M,&70t 

Tula! 

13.715 

S,7S5,66a 

4.223,3(23 

•  Faptdfttion  In  IfiOT.        t  Poiiulation  in  18S0. 

Dutch  Limburg  and  the  Grand-duchy  f»f  Luxemburg 
were  formerly  regarded  as  parts  of  tlje  Clonnan  Con- 
federation; but  by  the  Treaty  of  London,  signe^l 
May  11,  1807,  the  former  was  annexed  to  Ilnlland, 
and  the  lattt-r,  although  etill  remaining  under  the 
savereignty  of  the  King  of  Holland,  \m\a  declared 
neutral  Tho  fortificatiunM  in  tho  capitid  uf  Luxem- 
Ijiirg  wore  to  be  destroyed,  and  Prussia  renounctHi 
her  former  right  of  keeping  a  garrison  thj;re. 

In  addition  to  her  European  territories  tho  Nether- 
lands poasaasea  a  wide  extent  of  cnlouiea  and  depen- 
dencies in  Asia  and  America,  with  which  she  carries 
on  an  extensive  commerce,  and  which  coutributa 
inateiiuUy  to  her  great uess.  Her  chief  A«iatjc  colo- 
nies are  tfava,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  part 
of  New  Guinea  or  Papua;  while  in  America  she  pos* 
sesses  Surinam  or  Dutch  Guiana,  and  the  West  In- 
dian iitUnda  of  Curasao,  Saha^  St.  Euativtius,  &c, 
Ejstimatcd  colonial  j>o[it  about  25,5UU,00O. 

ScMHARY. — TMtxl  Aita  aTt<I  Population  o/tkt  KxHtjilom  ofth* 
If^th'-damh,  ufUh  ihi  Q>lonm  and  i9c;/)cmfoictC4,  axLuding 
tht  Grand'Uuchy  f>f  tuxtmburg :~* 


Earope. . 
Ada  ., , 
America. 


Total  (in  roand  ntunbors) 


Arefl  til 


1  SLT'lJii 
60,175 


roo.ooo 


PoptUsUion^ 


4.0l2,fi9;i 

25,4lf>,0Ofi 

112,000 


RivtTft  and  Canah, — The  chief  rivers  of  the  Nether- 
lands are  the  Rhine,  M.aiiH,  Scheldt,  Ijsael,  Veebt, 
and  Huiise.  Tlie  Ilhine  is  alKJVe  half  a  mile  wide 
where  it  enters  the  Netherlauda;  It  soon  divides,  the 


so 
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•otith  and  pritictpal  arm  taking  the  name  of  Waal, 
ami  imitiog  witli  the  Moaa,  while  tltu  north  arm, 
commtmlcating  with  the  Ijsscl,  takijs  the  nnme  of 
lieek ;  a  branch  from  it  named  the  Kn>Qime  (cT0okt2<)) 
Khetn,  "tcinds  by  Utrecht  to  the  Zuider  Zee,  wUilo 
Aiiotber  very  dimimsbcd  streuni  eilled  tbe  Old  lib  in  e 
lliiw»  from  Utrecht  by  Leyden  to  tbe  sea  at  Katwijlt. 
The  Old  llbise  was  formerly  cboked  with  sand  i\ 
little  bdoAV  Leyden ;  it«  present  channel  to  the  sen  is 
recent  and  artiticiiiL  The  Maai!,  entorinK  tbo  Dutch 
Ketherbinds  from  Belg:iura,  rectivee  the  Kocr ;  of  tbe 
Scheldt  only  the  mouths^  tbe  east  and  the  west,  or  Uld 
ScLeldt,  lie  within  the  Dutch  boundiiry.  Tbe  Ijssfil 
and  Vecht,  flowing  from  Germany,  l>oth  enter  the 
Znider  Zee  by  months  at  no  great  tlidtance  asunder, 
Ib'j  Hunsc,  rising  in  tbe  Eotirtan^r  Jklarsb,  Hown 
through  Groningea  to  tbe  Lauwer  Zee.  llxe  canals 
of  the  NctberlauiLi  are  L-ollettively  inure  im|>ortant 
than  the  rivers,  on  vvliich  indeeil  they  depend,  Lut 
tbey  are  »a  numerous  a»  to  defy  detailed  deai:riptJ(Jn 
— every  little  villa^^e  baviajf  it*  canabi.  It  will  be 
•niScieiit  therefore  tit  mention  only  the  chief,  namely 
the  Noilb  Holland  Canal,  which  allows  Iar<,;e  ships 
tr>  pass  between  Amsterdam  uid  the  Helder,  a 
dlBtunce  of  40  miles,  so  ai  to  avoid  the  intricate  navi- 
gation of  the  Zuider  Zee ;  the  Winechotea  Canal, 
alfM)  for  ehjfia,  IS  miles  loni;^^  connecting  tbe  Dollart 
w  itb  Gronin^x'U ;  tbe  Dannitcr-Diep,  of  equal  magni- 
tude, running  from  Crouingen  in  tbe  Bea  at  Dclfzijl; 
a  canal  conuecting  Harliugen^  on  the  Zuider  Zee, 
with  Groniugen;  the  Nieuwtr  Sluiit,  uniting  Utrecht 
with  Amsteniam,  while  the  hitter  city  al^o  com- 
municates with  Rotterdam ;  and  another  grt-at  ship 
ouiad,  2G  feet  deep  and  VJ7  wide,  from  Wijk,  on  the 
North  Sea>,  to  Amsterdam,  and  cunnected  by  locks 
with  the  Zuider  Zee,  opened  in  November,  1S77. 
Thi*  loAt  canal  ghortens  the  distance  between  Am- 
st^dam  and  the  sea  to  about  U  miles,  A  harbour 
haa  been  couatrocted  at  tbe  nea  entrance.  The  Dutch 
oanata  are  all  navigable^  and  the  slowness  of  the 
trekicbuyts  or  boats  la  compensated  in  some  measure 
by  their  punctuality.  In  winter  their  frozen  surface 
oflem  convenient  roads  to  skaters,  and  they  are  then 
travelled  over  with  greater  speed. 

Climate,  Afjrienltitrc^  Produce,  <tr, — The  cUmate  of 
the  Netherlands  is,  from  the  maritime  expo«ure  and 
originally  m&reby  character  of  the  country,  extremely 
huuud,  changeable:,  and  disagreeable ;  violent  winds, 
with  varying  temperature,  frequently  blow  frcim 
■outh'West  t>r  north- west,  and  heavy  sea- fogs  are 
driven  in,  which  injure  vegetation.  ITie  mean  tem- 
peraturo  is  not  lower  than  in  like  latitudes  in  the 
British  Islaiida,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  (2t»  inches) 
is  somewhat  lc«s ;  but  the  winter  is  much  more  se- 
vere, and  the  tky  Is  ahnost  always  overcast  and 
troubled.  The  bright  days  hardly  exoeeil  forty  in 
the  year.  Low  fevem  visiit  the  marshy  districts  in 
auttmm,  but  the  dry  cold  of  winter  restores  the  pea- 
sant's health;  and  although  the  climate  ol  the  Nether- 
hknds  is  to  atrangers  cheerless  and  dlstreslng,  yet  its 
aoxiooa  qualities  are  unable  to  cojie  mth  the  coon- 
lerraiUng  influence  of  good  food  and  clothing  and 
habitual  cleanliness ;  the  Dutch  give  particuhir  nU 
tention  to  thc«e  domestic  safeguards,  and,  notwith* 
standing  tbe  ungenial  cUmate  in  which  they  live, 
longevity  is  not  rarer  among  them  than  ehiewhere, 
Uardening  and  agnctdture  have  attained  in  the 


Dutch  NeLberlands  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Yet 
the  letter  bulda  a  subordinate  place  in  rural  indtiKtrv. 
Wheat,  of  excellent  quality,  id  grown  only  in  favoured 
portions  of  tbe  south  provinces.  Rye,  oats,  and  buck- 
wheat, with  horse-beans,  beet,  madder,  and  chicory, 
are  more  common  crops;  and  tobacco  is  fultitaleti 
In  the  provinces  of  Gelderland,  South  Hollaml,  and 
Utrecht ;  flax  in  Zeeland  and  the  environs  of  Dort- 
recht,  and  hemp,  oilseed^^  and  bops  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom^  Culinary  vegetables  are  cultivated 
on  a  much  larger  scale,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
supplying  tbe  internal  demand,  but  also  for  the  ex* 
]>ortation  of  the  aeeda,  which  fonn  an  important 
article  of  Dutch  commerce.  The  fioweni  nlso  of 
HoUand  and  adjoining  provinces  enter  into  the  forcitTi 
trade.  But  it  m  in  stock,  and  dairy  prtnlnee  in 
pi^rticular,  that  tbe  rural  iudustry  of  tbe  Netherlands 
fchows  its  strength.  The  Dutch  have  herein  <iijipiaye<l 
their  good  sense,  that  in  a  humid  climate,  %vith  only 
moderate  summer  heat,  tbey  are  content  ti  buy 
wheat,  that  they  may  be  at  liberty  to  employ  their 
land  in  a  manner  adapted  to  its  capabilities.  Their 
horses  are  remarkable  for  size  and  strength,  and 
much  sought  after;  but  in  thft  number  and  excel- 
lence of  their  homed  cattle  the  Dutch  are  quite 
unrivalled.  The  poultry -yard  is  to  the  Dutch  fju-mer 
a  source  of  wealth.  Bee-culture  is  likewise  actively 
carried  on.  The  quantity  of  cheese  and  butter 
brought  to  market  ia  amazint^-  The  value  of  tbe 
butter  exported  to  tbo  United  Kingdom  alone  In 
18H2  was  upwards  of  £4,000,01(0. 

Ma n  iifaci u red  ri nd  7'rade. — 1  he  Dutch  soon  became 
a  seafaring  [>eople,  and  Great  Britain  with  its  CiWtly 
railroads  and  immense  commerce  is  not  a  more  won- 
derful spectacle  than  were  the  seven  United  Provinces 
in  the  seventeenth  century^  with  their  dikes,  canals, 
and  quays  lined  with  shippinsr*  Manufacturcji,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  never  held  a  very  important 
place,  though  the  Knen  of  the  l>utch  Netherliinds 
has  h)ug  held  the  first  rank.  The  maoufaeture  of 
wcKilkn  cloth  centres  in  Leydon,  Utrecht,  and  Til- 
burg.  The  distillcriGS  of  ScLie  laui  are  well  known; 
Gouda  supplies  tobacco  pi pc-ii,  the  best  of  their  kind; 
and  the  some  praise  may  be  bestowed  on  the  leather^ 
the  refined  sugar  of  the  Dutch,  and  many  other 
articles  intended  for  continental  use.  Ship*building 
and  the  manufactures  subsidiary  to  that  industry 
are  largely  carried  on  in  many  places;  The  com^ 
mert^e  vtith  tbe  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies, 
particularly  Java^  ia  of  great  and  continually  increae* 
ing-  importance.  Ihe  total  exports  of  home  pn^duoe, 
auil  imports  for  home  consumption,  iticlusive  of  bul- 
lion and  specie,  in  1880  and  1^81,  were  as  follows: — 


Imports. 
.    76,M0,0O0 


,    57,i;H,W>0 


Tbe  total  trade  (exports  and  impirts)  with  Germany 
in  ISSl  was  valued  at  i:-l7,240  ^33,  and  with  Great 
Britain  £33,676,250. 

The  mercantile  navy  of  the  Netherlands  on 
January  1st,  1SS2,  numbered  837  vesaels  of  40  ttasu 
and  upwards,  86  steamers  of  211,321  tons,  and  71*1 
sailing  vesi$ebi  of  61f*,C02;  making  a  total  t4>nnage 
of  856,923.  Tli©  nundwr  and  tonnat:©  of  ve«»eta 
which  entered  and  cleare*!  at  the  porta  of  tbe  Nether- 
lands in  1SS2  are  shown  in  the  following  table :^ — 


Mibernf  TtMiU  and  (heir  ToiiHagt  thtU  £itlerrd  and  CUared  at  the  P^Hm  n^fUu  Iftttnerdimi*  in  T^e  prar.H$2, 


LJL&B37. 

Iw  Bauuiw. 

TfTAL. 

V«mU 

Txma. 

VeiwU    1 

*t0M. 

VcMeU               Tom. 

£lllSt«4..,,. 

4t>l4 

30^ 

87S5 

4,t>0:t.tfl9 
4,001),  447 

Cl««d 

rETHE^a.A^^:>s. 
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The  Dutch  Tesselu  ?ntere<l  in  1SS2  were  ^153,  of 

:  :"  '      eil,  25GC,  of  1,111,620  tons. 

>  *,  <fr, — *rho  Kingdom  of  the 
.  ^  ,,  .v->  i..-„  constituted,  is  a  ctiDsiitutionol 
[  tGon?iTchv,  The  executive  power  11^3  wholly  with 
[the  itng^,  who  aliarcs  also  the  work  of  legi-lalion 
l«iih  the  Btates-geneial.  These  conaiafc  of  two 
l<^iiiber«^tbo  upper  with  tbirtj-uiue  and  the  lower 
v-six  Bjenjber» — Mho  assemble  for  delib- 
1  des^iAtch  of  business  at  the  Ha^ue 
aiije).  ITie  membera  of  the  upper  chamber 
I  are  cieoted  by  ^e  provincial  >;t;ite3  from  among  the 
lmc«it  highlir*asi»es3ed  inhabitants  of  the  various 
antte^;  the  others  are  elected  by  ballot^  at  the 
ll&te  of  one  deputy  to  e^ery  45,000  soula.  The 
j>¥eTiiment  is  strung,  aad  the  admiuistratioti  in 
»rery  department  ia  simple  and  ecouomical.  Dutch 
lindia  ia  ruletl  by  a  . r..,..^^...  r^. ..pjieral,  reaidinjj;:  at 
[^BataWik  under  whom  more  and  reaideints 

;  the  various  Insular  It  is  now  in  the 

ghevt  degree  pro»j.)eruU;i,  and  contnbntea  a  large 
tinn  of  the  national  revenue.    In  the  budget  of 
'T  '  10  ia  estimated  at  i:9,2It>»80S,  and 

at  £ll/>05,497.     The  debt  of  tlte 
vt.-d  to  ^£83,808,612,  the  interest 
ion  w  I  jest  oranch  of  the  expenditurt'. 

iThe  .1!  I  consisted  in  18S3  of  1^:^01  »<) 

IfDifU  iu  Euru{^i«:^  and  about  32^000  in  the  East;  while 
")t^  UA^y   in   July,   1S«;^,  c<>Tr!pri8e«l   118  fiteamera 

Kai'tiug  veasels.     Of 
h  having  a  tonnage 

Jiai'ttays,  the  Po^f-ojjier^  and  Tthgrapht, — At  the 

rommt-ncemeiit  of  1 8$:i  the  total  length  of  rail  wajB  in 

rthe  Xetherlanda  was  1255  miles,  of  which  665  miles 

BMonged  to  the  state,  and  600  to  private  compaiik*. 

♦The  number  of  post-offioea  at  the  commencement  of 

rl^S2  Wft»  1290;  the  number  of  private  letters  which 

ipaMeil  thrcragh  the  fKist-office  iu  1882,  5i»,82i),<J31; 

I  tiie  nniuber  of  post  carda,  18,723,366;  the  nunil^er  ui 

aewapupera,  &c;,  42,3tJ'J,965.    The  length  of  tolegra|ih 

linta  in  operation  on  1st  Jan.  18 S3  w^aa  25G6  mileii. 

In  1S.S2,  3,364,612  messages  were  transmitted. 

Moncit,    Wci^y9^  ajid  Measti re^.^Tho  guilder  or 

i  HoHa,  of  100  cents  —  It,  Sd,  twelve  being  e«|uivalent 

1 19  jCI  sterling,  is  the  cliicf  denomiQation  of  money, 

kTfae  French  metric  system  of  weigh ti*  and  meajsures 

rJiM  been  adopted,  the  principal  names  beings  the 

I  Jdlograro  or  pond,  meter  or  el,  kilometer  or  mijl,  are 

'  or  vierkaiite  roede,  hektare  or  bunder,  store  or  wisse, 

liter  or  kan,  and  hekttdlter  or  vat. 

Rtlur^an  and  EdacatUm, — The  members  of  all  rell- 

git>iis  denominate  -   ^a^  by  the  constitution,  per- 

[feet  lil«rty  of  and  social  equality.     A 

majority  of  the  i  _  ,    ...... ^  belong  to  the  IlefonrKid 

Lliurch,  but  tfie  lioman  Catholics  are  numeroua.    The 

ctnsus  returns  of  1  b7t*  give  the  number  of  Cahinist-a, 

ormeailjers  of  the  Reformed  Church,  as  2,186,^613; 

of  Lutherans,  61,825*  of  Koman  Catholics,  1,439,137; 

of  other  Christian  derumnuationH,  176^81*3;   and  of 

?w».  81,693,     The  Ikf-ru^tid  *:hurch  is  Tresbyte- 

in  government,  whilu  the  Koman  Catholics  are 

1  by  an  archbiahop  and  four  bishops.     In  respect 

edacaUon  the  Netherlands  occupy  a  very  high 

toe  among  the  nation*  of  Europe.     In  1S67  a  non- 

nominational  primary  instruction  law  wjoa  passed, 

nd  in  1SJ78  thia  la^^  wa^  supplemented  by  another 

Icontaining  more  Btrin|L,'ent  regulations  with  the  view 

"of  making  primary  education  more  general.     Thirty 

j»er  cent,  of  the  expense  of  primary  instruction  is  bonie 

by  the  state  and  the  remainder  by  the  communes. 

'atcmnediate  education  is  provided  for  by  a  higher 

'us  of  ichoola  in  all  the  chief  towns;  and  there  is  a 

iljrtechaioJ  Inetitution  at  Delft,  besides  various 

traming  colleges  at  Amstertlam,   Leyden, 


Delft,  Breda,  and  elsewhere.  There  are  three  state 
univerattitra.  namely,  at  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Gron- 
ingen,  aud  to  tht  *?o  thv^ro  bus  recently  been  ailded 
the  uiuuicjpal  university  at  Amsterdam,  which  haa 
equally  with  the  other  Ihrca  the  right  of  granting 
degrecii. 

Lnn'jitnfjt  and  Lkfrnturf,— -The  literary  languago 
of  thtj  Kingdom  of  tV.e  Xi'therlanda  is  ia  lingliwli 
called  JfuUh,  but  hv  ('  '    tliemaelves  m  called 

HtAliuih  h  or  Nidndr  ,  Low  Dutch.  This 

name  it  receiver  in  i^j .  ..   u>  the  Ilochdeulsch 

or  High  Dutch,  the  literary  language  of  modem 
Gernmny.  C-losely  allied  to  the  Dutch,  so  closely 
indeed  as  to  be  dLatinguLshc  1  from  it  only  by  some 
orthographic  and  other  minor  dififerences,  li  the 
Flemi^h  {['lacmiith)  language,  spoken  partly  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Holland,  but  mainly  in  the  Belgian 
provinces  of  East  and  West  Elandern,  Limburg, 
Antwerp,  and  South  Brabant.  Both  languages  be- 
long to  the  Low  German  group  of  the  Teutonic  or 
Gei-manic  branch  of  the  Indo-European  family  of 
languages.  The  two  langnagei,  or  rather  dialects, 
are  in  fact  in  their  early  history  identical,  and  the 
term  Flemish  is  applied,  on  the  one  hand,  to  tho 
origiiud  ft>rm  of  both  dialect*  and  in3  the  literature 
produced  in  it  beff>rc  it  separated  into  these  dialects; 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  that  one  of  the  two  dtalect« 
which  is  still  spoken  iu  the  pru-t«  above  mentioned, 
and  to  the  literature  produced  in  it.  It  iu  only  in 
this  latter  application  of  the  term  that  the  Flemish 
language  and  literature  can  be  noticed  separately. 
The  non-litei-ary  Low  German  dialects  spoken  in 
the  Netherlands  may  be  divided  into  tbe  Frisian,  an 
idiom  which  is  gradually  diaapiJcaring  (it  has  a  small 
lituratiire.  See  Fhisians)  :  the  Gueldera  dialect,  or 
the  eo-calliid  Lower  Rheniah;  tlie  Groningen  dialect, 
to  which  ftl»o  belongs  the  Ovec-Ijsstl  dialect,  bearing 
a  considerable  re&emblaJice  to  the  German. 

The  common  parent  of  the  modem  Dutch  and 
Flemiish  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  a  devcbip- 
mcnt  of  the  Old  Frisian,  but  the  general  view  at  the 
present  day  appears  to  be  that  the  characterii^tic 
forms  of  the  language  of  the  Netherlands  are  at  least 
as  old  as  those  of  the  Old  Frlalan,  and  that  both  lan- 
guages are  separate  developments  of  a  still  oldi^r 
original.  The  Dutch  lanjruage  resembles  the  Ger- 
man in  its  vcicabuLary  and  syntax,  but  in  confdder- 
ably  simpler  in  its  aceideucc.  Ita  vowel  sounds  are 
broader  than  those  of  the  Gerroaii^  and  its  guttunda 
harsher.  It  poiujesjies  the  same  power  of  forming 
coinpaund  words  from  native  materiali*  as  the  Ger- 
man, and  even  to  a  greater  extent;  for  while  the 
German  frequently  borrows  adjectives  (for  example) 
from  foreign  sources  to  correspond  to  nouns  of  native 
furmation,  tho  Dutch  has  for  the  moat  part  euch  mb 
jectivcij  paronymous  with  the  nouns.  Thus  the  CJer- 
mana  may  use  the  word  WisscnschafhUhrc  for  philo- 
sophy, but  are  obliged  to  adopt  pftUoiophUvk  for 
pbilcjeophical ;  while  the  Dutch  have  Wijsbif/ccrtg  and 
'w!j»[jf(t'iij,  l>oth  of  native  origin. 

The  oldest  literary  monument  of  the  language  of 
the  Kethc Hands  is,  sxs  fur  as  can  be  ascertained,  an 
ordinanco  of  the  town  of  Bnusselij  dated  1229,  al- 
though it  is  possible  that  a  few  <if  the  poems  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  particularly  Iveinaert  de  Vos 
(Reynard  the  Fox,  an  edition  of  ivLich  was  published 
in  187  J),  may  belong  to  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth 
century.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  language  was  brought  tt>  a  pretty  high  point 
of  literary  cultivation  by  Jacob  van  Maerlant  jborn 
1235),  author  of  the  Spicgcd  historical;  but  not  long, 
after  his  date  the  lan^uiige  began  to  decay,  owing  Uy 
the  introduction  of  French  forms,  words,  and  idianm 
through  the  Burgundian  domination  (1363-1 477  k 
A  fuw  literary  socictiea,  called  Rederijkerskamt^riJL, 
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appear  to  Imve  stiiveQ  a^iiut  ihiM  result,  but  tlicir 
«ffortfl  were  not  rewarded  with  any  succcgg  until  r' 
itmgglo  with  Spain  at  the  dooeol  the  BixtcentlL 
tury  produced  &  redM^ion  among  the  ijopulatiuii  . , 
the  Netherlands  in  favour  of  their  native  Lknguage^ 
a  reaction  which,  however,  proved  permanent  only  in 
the  Dorthom  Proicatant  provinces,  which  eventually 
«ucceeded  in  throwing- off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  which 
now  f  orrn  the  Kingdom  of  Hollazid.  The  chief  speci- 
mens of  the  lauguAge  belongiug  to  the  period  later- 
veiling  between  Maerlont  imd  the  reaction  at  the 
oloee  of  the  dxteenth  century  ore  the  civic  laws  of 
Antwerp  (130U)f  a  few  chroniolea  such  an  that  of 
J4  Van  Clere,  and  a  trangLition  of  Bouthim  by  Jacob 
Velt  of  Brug^  (ftftecnth  century). 

The  leaders  in  the  restoration  of  the  language  of 
the  Netberlonda,  or  tui  we  may  now  call  it  DutcSi,  to 
the  dignity  of  a  literary  medium  were  Dirk  Vol- 
kerfcazoon  Coomhert  and  Pilipe  van  Mamix,  both 
disdngoiahed  olao  as  stateamen  who  took  a  loadin;^ 
port  in  ail  the  political  and  thij^ological  conflicte  of  the 
day.  Coomhert  (1522-^0)  was  a  poet  and  dramatiiit 
aa  well  as  a  prose* writer;  but  while  in  his  poems  and 
dnmias  he  rioet  little  above  the  Rederijker  of  his 
time — of  a  eooiety  of  whom  at  Amsterdam  he  was 
himoelf  a  memb^ — his  numerous  prose  works  are 
•till  looked  upon  as  works  of  merit.  Mamix  (153S- 
i*S)f  although  inferior  to  the  former  in  purity  of  l:in- 
guage,  obtained  even  greater  renown  by  his  Bijeii- 
kocf  dor  bflU  Eoonuche  Kerohe  (^t  printed  in  1569, 
but  often  oizioe  reprinted  and  translated  Into  foreign 
languages).  One  of  these  two  (it  is  tmcortain  which) 
is  jyoo  the  author  of  the  national  song  WilheLmus 
van  Nanauwen.  The  efforts  of  these  men  were  en* 
tifely  auccesaful,  so  thivt  before  the  final  oondusioii 
of  peace  (164S)  the  golden  age  of  the  Dutch  national 
literature,  which  fills  up  tbe  greater  part  of  the 
seventet^nth  century,  had  begun.  Enet^y^  indepen- 
•lence,  vivacity,  and  elevation  of  sentiment  charac- 
terize the  more  imfHur t:\iit  writers  at  the  beginning 
of  this  period,  among  whum  Hooft  and  Vondel  hold 
lb«  fint  place.  Pleter  Conielib£Oon  Hooft  (15S1'- 
1647)  brought  the  prose  style  to  a  high  degiee  of 
esuieUenoc,  and  Joost  van  den  Vondel  (1 587-167 9)i 
the  greatest  of  Dutch  dramatists,  performed  the  same 
service  for  the  language  of  poetiy,  and  made  it  pecu- 
liarly tit  for  the  expression  of  the  sublime.  Jacob 
Catsi,  familiarly  known  in  Holland  as  *  Father  Cats ' 
(1677-1G60),  on  the  other  Land,  confined  himself  to 
the  sphere  cdf  every-day  life.  His  verses  are  marked 
by  a  carelesa  ease,  sometimes  even  slovenliness;  but 
has  language  is  pure,  a  circumstance  uf  some  import- 
onoe,  since  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  when 
the  mind  of  the  people  hod  become  toned  down  from 
the  high  pitch  to  which  it  bad  been  raised  by  their 
•tmgglo  for  freedom  and  independenceit  he  became 
the  special  favourite  of  his  coonttymen,  and  had  thus 
a  huge  share  of  influence  in  determining  the  chox- 
aeter  of  the  national  language.  Among  the  other 
leading  names  in  pore  literature  belong  ixig  to  tbts 
period  are  those  of  Constantyn  Hnygens  {1596-1686), 
father  of  the  celebrated  mathematidan,  a  satirist^ 
epigrammatist,  and  didactic  poet ;  Jacob  van  Wcj- 
terbaan  {died  1C70)  and  Jan  van  Hcmskerk  (died 
1656),  both  erotic  poets,  the  Latter  author  of  Min* 
oadicbten,  in  imitation  of  Ovid,  and  also  of  a  iioetic 
ftananoe  entitled  BatoavBohe  Arcadia;  Dirk  Ramp- 
hajoen  (di<Kl  1626),  a  celebrated  bymn-writcr.  No 
difiartmcnt  of  literature  received  mora  attention 
Uian  the  drama  during  this  period,  and  several  au- 
tbors  who  afterwards  dlstinguiahed  themselves  in 
other  fields  began  their  literary  career  as  dramatistB* 
Among  theee  were  Brandt  (died  VjS5),  who  was  also 
an  historian  and  epigrammatist;  Ondaan  (died  1692), 
a  political  writer  and  lyrist;  and  Antonides  van  der 


Goes  (died  1684),  odebmted  as  a  lyrist  chiefiy  on 
iint  of  his  poem  ]>e  Ijstroom,  tn  which  he  singe 
[  raises  of  Amsterdam,     The  principtd  writer  of 

i-dieswss  Bredero  (1585-1«1&),  whose  loaguogie 

is  that  of  the  lowest  of  the  p^'ople. 

With  the  sinking  of  the  national  spirit  which  fol- 
lowed the  conclusion  of  peace  the  national  Hteratore 
also  began  to  decline,  and  its  dodino  was  hastened 
by  its  failing  under  French  infiuenoe,  to  a  grent  ex- 
tent in  consequence  of  the  large  influx  of  French 
Huguenots  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  (1685).  In  the  crowd  of  feeble  imitators  of 
French  originals  which  the  eighteenth  century  pro* 
duecd  in  Holland,  there  are  but  few  that  can  be  singled 
out  either  as  having  kept  themselves  more  or  less 
free  from  that  baneful  inAuence,  or  aa  having  shown 
unusual  ability  in  what  they  performed  under  it. 
Among  the  former  are  the  nature^poet  Hubert  Cor- 
neliszoon  Foot  (died  1733),  the  lyrist  Jan  van  Broek* 
buia«n  (died  17i>7),  snid  Tieter  Langendijk  (died 
1750),  a  li^Titer  of  comedies;  among  the  latter  Lucas 
Rotgans  (died  171 0)^  author  of  a  number  of  dramas 
and  a  teidious  epic  entitle<l  Willem  IIL;  Arnold 
Hoogvliet,  Sijbrand  Feitauia,  Nicolas  Simon szoou 
van  Winter  (died  1795),  and  the  brothers  Van 
Uarcu, 

During  aU  this  period,  however,  the  language  had 
maintained  its  purity  almost  uncomiptcd,  and  ugain 
swept  itself  quite  free  from  foreign  taint  when  the 
literature  took  a  more  healthy  development  in  the 
lost  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  1  he  imme- 
diate cause  of  tMs  change  was  the  occupation  of  the 
Dutch  with  German  literature,  at  that  time  ener- 
getieaUy  rising  into  prominence;  and  the  change  waua 
assisted  siibsequeatly  by  their  becoming  acquainted 
with  English  literature,  and  by  the  internal  commo^ 
tions  and  the  dangers  from  without,  which  quiokenetl 
the  national  ipifit.  The  change  was  first  discernible 
in  the  lyric  poetry.  Jacob  Bellamy  {1757-86}  and 
Bijnvis  Fdth  (1753-1824)  show  most  phunly  in  this 
branch  of  poetry  the  influence  of  the  tiermans,  while 
Pieter  Nieuwland  (1764-94)  fanned  himself  more 
after  the  ancients.  Willem  Bildcrdijk  (1756-1831V. 
admirably  gifted  by  nature,  acquired  by  study  and 
practice  a  wide  knowledge  of  literature  and  a  rare 
command  of  language,  and  shone  in  all  departments 
of  poetry,  but  was  unable  to  breathe  into  his  worics 
any  origmality,  owing  to  his  rigorous  adherenee  to 
the  pedantic  rules  of  Boileau,  which  prevented  his 
rightly  appreciating  English  and  German  literature. 
J.  F.  Helmei»  (1767-1813),  a  pott  of  more  warmth 
than  Blldenlijk,  won  great  applause  by  the  descrip- 
tive poem  De  HoUandsohe  Natie,  in  which  he  gloci* 
fies  hiB  native  country.  The  pleasing  Hendrik  l*ol^ 
lens  (1780-1856)  was  as  a  lyrist  the  avowed  favourite 
of  his  country,  and  his  Overwintering  der  HoUandete 
op  Nova-  Zembia  is  regiirded  as  the  best  descriptive 
{Koem  tn  tue  Dutch  language.  Among  the  othets 
whose  productions  have  met  with  more  or  less  oc- 
ceptonoe  are  CTomelis  Loots,  Adriaan  Loosjes^  Ad. 
Simons,  the  original  and  humorous  A.  C.  W.  Staring 
van  den  Wildenbofch,  Bilderdijk's  discipk  and  eulo- 
gist Isoak  Dacosta^  by  birth  a  Portuguese  Jew,  and 
J.  J.  L.  ten  Gate,  an  able  translator  of  foreign  poetrj*. 
An  important  service  was  n-^ndered  to  the  Utexature 
of  his  country  by  Jacob  van  Lennep  (1502-641),  who, 
incited  by  the  example  of  Scott  and  Byron,  intro* 
duccd  rcmantkism,  and  suooesafally  repressed  French 
classicism,  by  his  masterly  treatment  of  native  tales 
and  historical  subjects  in  narrative  poems*  His 
chief  foUowera  are  A.  Bogacrs,  H.  A.  Meyer,  B.  ter 
Haar,  and  N,  Beets.  The  dramatic  pn^ductions  uf 
this  period  are  comparatively  inaifjTii titan l.  Prw«v 
which  since  Brandt  had  sunk  very  low  in  HoUand^ 
was  first  raised  again  Ity  Justus  van  Effcn  in  his 
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HuHftndsclien  Spectator  (1731-35),   an  interaotiii^ 

periotlicaJ   in  imiUtioti  of  the  English   Spectator. 

L  About  the  beginning-  of  the  mneteenth  oenturj  Vim 

Ifder  Pdm,  Be  Borvh,  Sicgenbeek,  and  oth^  ac< 

jl^iilfed  more  or  leas  diitinction  aa  hiatoriana;  but  the 

» of  HoUand  oontinudd  to  be  characterized  by 

|;B  MSDewhat  atrained  rhetorical  style  till  it  waa  freed 

i  its  fattan  bj  6eel  and  Van  Lenncp,  the  latter 

Iti  whom  wrote  Dovela  in  laoguaga  at  once  refined 

I  And  popnlar.     The  noveHata  who  rank  next  to  Van 

X<emiep  are  Oltmaos  (who  writea  under  the  paeudo* 

nrm  of  Van  den  Hage),  Mrs,  Eoaboom-TouBBaint} 

and   Donwes  j>ekker  (Mtiltatuli),  author  ol  Mait 

HaYelWj  the  meet  celebrated  of  recent  Dutch  noTeb. 

I  Besidea  Iheee  norelista  by  profeasion  the  dramatiat 

I  Schimmel  haa  done  good  work  in  the  department  of 

I  the  hlatorical  novel,  and  the  poet  N.  Beeta  haa  pmb- 

•  liihed  under  the  title  of  Camera  Obicunh»  a  aeriea  of 

I  ^ctcbes  and  tales  iUuatrative  of  Dutch  life  overflow- 

tmg  with  wit  and  humonr.     The  list  of  recent  Dutch 

'  pnava  writen  alio  includes  W.  A.  van  Hees,  Weitzel, 

fLttOgty  J.  ten  Brink,  Opzoomer^  M,  de  Bries,  and 

f  the  hiatoriana  Fruin  (called  the  Dutch  Motley)  and 

Hufdijk- 

Hecent  Flemish  LUenUifre, — Tn  Belgium,  aa  haa 
been  already  indicated,  the  Kctherlandish  disap- 
peared aa  M  Uteraiy  laDguage  before  it  hod  been  pro- 
pealj  reviTedf  about  the  eud  of  the  iiixteenth  ctan- 
^  tarj-,  and  all  efforta  to  prevent  thia  result  were 
fraitlen  in  face  of  the  severe  meaaurea  of  repreasion 
\  adopted  by  the  Spanish  government  It  did  not 
p  fe-emeiige  in  literature  till  the  present  ceuturVf  aa 
an  indirect  oonaequence  of  the  revolution  of  1830. 
I  The  moat  active  moverB  in  thiit  revolution  were  not 
the  flemis^h  part  of  the  population,  but  the  W&Uoons, 
who  rebelled  against  the  introduction  ol  Dutch  in* 
atitutionfl  and  of  the  Dutch  language,  which  they  re- 
,  garded  »a  identical  with  the  FlenSsh.  It  waa  thna 
far  from  being  their  object  to  give  any  aaeiatanoe  to 
the  development  of  the  Flemish,  but  thia  very  fact 
brought  the  more  en  lightened  and  patriotic  of  the 
Hemiab  part  of  the  population  to  put  a  greater  value 
na  Hieir  Ungiiage,  and  to  endeavour  to  give  it  in- 
CEcaied  importance  aa  a  literary  medi um,  I'he  leaders 
In  thia  modem  Flemiah  movement  were  Willem^, 
BEooDiaert^ Van  Byswydc,  Consdeuce,  Dekcourt,Van 
Dnyse,  Snellaert,  Sniedera,  De  Laet»  Dedecker,  C.  A. 
Yervier,  David,  and  Bormana,  The  movement  waa  at 
fint  oppoeed  by  the  Belgian  government,  which  how- 
ever intimately  gave  in.  The  Belgian  Academy  like- 
wua  in  the  end  gave  it  its  support,  and  bos  done  good 
aenrioa  by  encouraging  the  pubUcatioQ  of  monumcnta 
itf  the  Flemiah  literature  of  the  middle  agea.  Aa  has 
been  already  atated,  the  Flemish  language,  on  its  re- 
•fipBwmiioe  in  literature  after  thia  inactivity  of  two 
centoriea  and  a  half,  atill  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  ita  Dutch  aister.  The  differences  between  the  two 
an  mainly  orthographical  and  phonetic,  and  do  not 
pertaon  to  the  compositicm  and  etructurc  of  tbe  Ian- 
gnagea.  The  Flemish  ia  more  palatal  and  nasal  than 
tbe  Dutch,  and  the  Dutch  more  guttural  than  the 
Flemifih.  The  literature,  at  least  the  pure  literature, 
that  has  been  produced  in  I'lcmfsh  since  Its  resur- 
R^ticn  is  more  important  than  that  which  has  ap- 
peared during  the  same  epoch  in  the  Lingunge  of  the 
adjoining  country.  The  principal  nuthom  include 
most  of  those  above  mentioned  oa  being  the  leadera 
iZL  leitoring  Flemish  to  the  digraty  of  a  literary  Ian- 
gBS^  From  these  may  be  singled  out  as  deserving 
I  «l  es|#ecial  mention  Jan  Frans  Willems  (died  1840), 
''  who  is  venerated  by  hia  Flemish-speaking  country- 
ineu  as  the  true  founder  of  modem  Flemiah  litera* 
tore,  and  Hendrik  Conscience,  a  novelist  and  writer 
of  tales,  extremely  popular  in  hia  own  ct>untry ,  and 
^.  IMlmir^  by  aU  who  are  acquainted  with  his  works 


in  all  porta  of  Europe.  To  these  may  be  added 
Tony  Anton  Bergmann  (died  1874),  one  of  whose 
most  remarkable  worki^  Emcist  Stoas,  Advocaat,  ap- 
peared in  the  hmi  year  of  his  life;  two  sisters,  KoiaUe 
and  Virgiuie  Loveliog,  writers  of  talcs  distinguished 
for  their  natural  grace  and  simplicity;  and  the  poets 
Jan  van  Eeers,  a  poet  of  great  tendemesa  and  p^ 
tht^is,  and  a  special  favourite'  with  the  Dutch;  De 
Cort,  and  Emmanuel  Uicl.  The  principal  Flemish 
periodicals  are  the  Nederlandach  ^tuaeum,  the  organ 
of  the  liberal  Flemish  party,  and  Met  Nederlandsch 
Toonel,  a  dramatic  review.  A  Uter&ry  annual  called 
De  Jaarboekje^  baa  appeared  regulariy  almost  from 
the  commencement  oi  the  movement. 

Dutch  Science  and  Schdarahip. — The  Dutch  on 
the  whole  can  point  to  higher  numea  in  the  various 
branches  of  scholarship  and  science  than  in  that  of 
pure  literature,  a  circumatanco  which  is  no  doubt 
partly  due  to  the  greater  ease  with  whidi  the  reaults 
of  such  labours  can  become  known  and  appredated 
in  translations  than  those  of  pore  litemture.  Qana* 
fort  and  Agrioola  in  Groningen  were  among  the 
first  who  distinguished  themselves  as  divines  and 
scholars.  Erasmus  of  Botterdam  made  far  greater  pro- 
gress. A  stiU  greater  genius,  Hugo  Grotius^  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century  devoted  himself 
simultaueoualy  to  philology  and  antiquities,  [K>ctry, 
history,  philosophy,  theology,  and  jurisprudeuce  m 
aU  ita  branches.  The  northern  provinces  were  long 
destitute  of  a  university;  that  of  Louvaiij|  in  Bra- 
bant) served  for  all  the  Low  Countries.  But  the 
Univetaity  of  Ley  den,  founded  in  1575  by  Prince 
William  L,  soon  exerted  a  beneficial  inQuence  over 
the  whole  united  Netherlandsi  Men  like  Scaliger, 
Lipsius,  Daniel  and  Nicolas  Heinsius,  Gronovius, 
Spanheim,  Armiidua,  Druifius^  Ooccejus,  and  others, 
znade  this  university  famous  over  all  Europe.  Uni- 
vefsitiea  were  also  founded  at  Franeker  in  1585,  at 
Groningen  in  1614,  Utrecht  in  1636,  and  Harderwijk 
in  1647,  and  their  competition  with  the  ITniverait}' 
of  Leyden  was  very  advantageous  to  science.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  Huygen*. 
Leeuwenhoek,  Zwammerdam,  and  Harts<'>eker  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  natural  history  and  astro* 
uomy;  Alb.  Schultcns,  Tiberius  Hemsterhuis^  Lam* 
bert  Ten  Kote^  and  Hermann  Boerhaave  in  medi- 
cine; and  a  aeriea  of  dJstinguiBhed  men  flourished, 
particulariy  at  Leyden.  Utrecht  had  its  Weaaeling, 
Duker,  Drakenborch,  and  Saxe.  Among  the  juris* 
cx)nsult9  Math  nc  us,  lluber,  Noot,  and  Voet  are  dis- 
tinguished The  cultivation  of  the  Dutch  language 
was  especially  prc^moted  by  l^tambert  Ten  Kate, 
Sewels,  Zeydelaar,  Kramer,  and  Van  Moerbeek.  In 
philology,  history,  geography,  tnathematica,  natural 
philoaophy,  and  medicine,  Uie  Dutch  distinguished 
themseivea  in  the  highest  degree,  and  their  coutribu* 
tiona  to  civil  and  public  law  are  very  valuable*  Thoj 
have  alw.iiyB  had  men  of  tbe  first  distinction  in  an* 
eient  classical  literature.  From  these  notices  it  will 
appear  that  eHorts  have  been  mado  to  adapt  the  lan- 
guage to  elevated  purposes,  and  that  they  have  been 
crowned  with  success.  The  prose  of  the  Dutch  has 
little  euphony  and  elegance,  but  it  ia  well  adapted  to 
express  practicid  truths  in  a  simple  and  popular  man- 
ner. It  would  undoubtedly  have  acquired  greater 
perfection  If  their  philr«ophical  and  other  writers  hod 
not  often  made  use  of  a  foreign  language.  Erasmus, 
Lipsius,  Grotioa,  Wyttenbach,  and  others,  wrote  in 
Latin,  and  Francis  Hemsterhuys  in  French.  As  with 
philosophy,  so  also  with  history.  The  sciences  have 
Nourished  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  kept  pace 
with  the  progreBa  of  the  times;  but  this  is  not  the 
case  in  the  southern  provinces.  The  study  of  the 
law  and  of  general  juri»j>rudeuce  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  medicine  ia  well   cultivated      The 
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Dutcl^  arc  well  known  to  excel  In  mechanics  and 
hydraulics.  The  ortho^&phy  of  the  Dntdi  lan^aga 
WM  at  one  time  very  unsettled;  but  a  uniform  sya- 
tern,  propoeed  by  M.  Siegenbeek  (bom  1774),  bad 
been  adopted  in  the  echouis  eince  1601,  though  op- 
posed vigorously  by  Bilderdijk  and  others.  See  Otto, 
Die  Gesammtliteratur  der  Niederhmde  ( AmEterdAiu^ 
1838). 

PairUmg. — The  pamtera  of  the  Netherhmda  may 
be  divided  into  the  Dutch  and  the  Flemish  achooL^. 
The  Flemiah  school  was  founded  by  the  bjmthers 
Hubert  and  JaD  van  Eyck,  who  eatablishcd  tliem- 
selves  at  Bnigoa,  and  attracted  acbohira  from  far  and 
near.     They  aro  bellen'ed  to  have  flourished  between 

;  1370  and  1445.  The  Flemish  school  is  distinguishid 
hj  brilliant  colouring;  magical  e^ect  of  the  chiar- 
iMCuro;  carefully  labMoured,  though  often  tasteless 
drawing;  a  strong  yet  natural  expression,  and  bold- 
ness in  compodtioiL  Among  the  scholars  of  the  Van 
Eycks  is  Haas  Memling,  an  artist  whoso  works  are 
among  the  best  of  the  early  Flemish  school  Among 
later  masten  of  the  same  school  we  find  Quintln 
Matsya  c»r  Messys  of  Antwerp  (died  1529),  Lnkc  of 
Ley  Jen  (died  1533),  and  wholly  in  the  16  th  century 
Frana  Floris  (bom  1520;  died  1570),  called,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  influence  he  exercised  on  oontem< 
porary  painting^  the  Flemish  JlaphaeL  nAjuong  hia 
•cbolan  should  be  mentioned  the  two  Francks,  the 
two  Fourbuses,  and  Mart  de  Vos  (bora  1520).  Other 
paintent  rather  later  In  time  are  Spranger  (bom 
1546);  Henry  Steenwyk,  the  r>ainter  of  perspective 
(boni  1550);  Denia  Calvart;  tlio  brothers  Paul  and 
Matthew  Bril;  Tan  Ort  (bom  1557);  and  the  two 
Fieter  Breughels,  father  and  son:  Holand  Savery  of 
Courtray  (bora  in  1576).  After  all  these  came  Peter 
Paul  Eubens  (1577-1646)»  the  boldest  pamter  of 
modem  times;  a  nxan  of  inexhaustible  industry,  of 
gigantic  imagination  and  power  of  reppwentation,  to 
whom  about  4000  paintings  are  ascribed.  With  him 
the  Flemish  school  reache<l  its  acme.  Several  dia* 
tinguinbeil  painters  follow :  Ftans  Snydets  (bora  1679), 
whose  honting  and  animal  pieces  excel  aU  otben  in 
bcddness  and  tratb;  Josae  ae  Homper  (bom  1580), 
a  landseape-painter  esteemed  for  his  valleys  and  the 
distant  yiews  which  they  present:  l^ieter  Neefs,  the 
famous  church  pointer;  David  Teuiers,  father  and 
son,  who  in  representing  companies  of  peasants, 
guard-rooms,  tap-houses,  and  aU  kinds  of  low  life, 
have  hardly  iheir  equal;  Gaspar  de  Grayer  (bom 
1582),  who  approaches  in  the  expression  and  colour- 
mg  <d  his  biBforical  paintings  to  Rubens;  Gerard 
Segfaera,  distingiiiiihed  as  an  historical  painter;  his 
brother  Daniel^  famous  for  flower  and  insect  pieces. 
Jakob  Jordaens  (bom  1594),  however,  excelled  all 
those  who  made  Hubens  their  model,  Abraham 
Jaoasea  sad  his  pupil  Theodoor  Kombouts  equal 
Rubens  in  colourinr^,  but  not  in  conception.  The 
induHtrions  Luke  van  tfden  executed  the  landscapes 
for  Kubttifl"  painting?,  and  his  views  of  the  sky  at 
dawn  are  worthy  the  study  of  every  artist.  Anthony 
Vundyck  (bom  1599)  obtained  the  name  of  the  kinjj 
of  pottrait'paiiUen.  He  exceUed  Rubens  in  correct- 
nesB  and  beauty  of  form&  Cornelius  Schtit^  for  wh^  nn 
•Tan  Wildens  often  painted  the  landscapes,  distin- 
gmshed  himself  as  an  Idstorical  painter;  Adriaan 
Bnmwer  acquired  fame  by  his  excellent  represen- 
tations of  scenes  troni  common  life;  Jan  van  der 
^leer  by  his  pastoral  pieces;  Anton  Frauds  van 
der  Meulen  by  his  battle  pieces;  Frans  and  Jan 
Milet,  father  and  son,  by  their  landscapes.  Besidesi 
these  there  are  the  names  of  Jau  Bo\  Wenceslaus 

^Koeberger,  Hendnk  Goltnus,  Hendxik  van  Balen, 
k^s  HaK  Willem  van  den  Nieuwehindtt  Abraham 

^Diepcnbeek,  Tbcod.  '^^n  TliuMen,  Gerard  Lairease, 
Jan  Fnuii  van  lilocmann,  Jan  van  Cleel^  Pietetr 


Eykcns,  Robert  van  Oudcnarde,  Jau  Anloii  van 
der  Leepe,  Jan  van  Breda,  &c.  The  Dutch  tdloal 
is  distinguished  for  a  faithful  copying  of  nature!, 
great  ^msht  good  chiaroscuro,  skillut  diapoflition  of 
colours,  and  delicate  pencilling;  but  it  is  n-'priiached 
with  choosing  often  ignoble  subjects  and  with  in- 
c*>rroctne8S  of  drawing.  Its  founder  is  Luke  of  Ley- 
den  (bftra  14^4).  Its  most  prominent  artiats  atv 
Otho  van  Veen,  of  Leyden  (bom  1586;  died  1684), 
who  de§erves  mantion  also  as  the  teacher  of  Ru- 
bens. Abraham  Bloeroart  of  Gorkum  (died  1647| 
painted  historical  subjects,  landscapes,  and  animals 
in  good  taste.  Cornells  Poellenburg  of  Utrecht 
(bora  1586;  died  lG6t^)  was  peculiarly  happy  in 
painting  small  landscapes  with  figures.  Worthy 
pupihi  of  his  are  Daniel  Vertange  and  Jan  van 
Hsensberge.  Johan  Wynants  of  Haarlem  (bom 
1600)  is  distinguished  as  a  landscape-painter;  and 
Jan  Daniel  de  Heem,  of  Utrecht  (bom  1604;  died 
1674),  for  his  faithful  imitation  of  tlowers,  fniits, 
carpets,  vases,  &c.  The  highest  place  belougi*  t*)  Ilem* 
brandt  (1606—69),  whose  masterly  colouring  iKUme* 
for  all  his  defects.  In  the  delineation  of  common 
life  the  foUowing  are  distinguished:  Gerard  Terbunz 
of  Zwoll  (bom  1608;  died  1681);  Pieter  van  I,Aar 
(1613-73),  the  two  Ostades,  and  Jan  Steen  (1636- 
89);  in  landscapes,  Jan  Both  of  Utrecht  (bom 
1610;  died  1650);  Hermann  Swaneveld  of  Woerden 
(bora  1620;  died  1690).  Ajsselyn  (bora  1610;  died 
1680)  [»ainte<l  battles,  landscapes,  and  pastoral  pieoes 
with  a  brilliant  colouring  and  a  delicate  penciL 
Scarcely  any  f>ainter  drew  more  correctly,  coloured 
more  beautifully,  and  distributed  lifjht  more  truly 
than  Gerhard  Dow  or  Douw  (bora  1013;  died  1680). 
John  Fyt  (bora  at  Antwerp,  1625)  was  a  good  painter 
of  beasts,  bird*,  ainl  fruits;  Gabriel  Sletzu,  who 
worked  in  the  style  ^f  Terburg,  excelled  turn  in  soft* 
neea  of  pencilling.  The  laodftcapet  of  Benenberg  of 
Utrecht  are  full  of  life  and  freshnesa.  Philip  Wou- 
vermans  (horn  1620;  died  1668),  the  most  faounis 
painter  of  horseSf  produced  battle  and  hnnting  pieces, 
hotse-markets,  travellers,  and  robbers;  and  hk  paint- 
ings of  all  kinds  are  highly  esteemed.  The  landscapes 
of  Aston  Waterloo^  for  which  Weenix  executed  the 
figures,  are  sometimes  cold,  bnt  please  on  account  of 
the  accuracy  with  which  he  represents  light  playing 
through  foliage,  and  the  refiection  of  objects  in  water. 
Berghem  acquired  the  name  of  the  7'AeocriV«s  of 
painters;  and  perhajis  Paul  Potter  is  the  only  one 
who  can  dispute  the  superiority  in  representing  cattle 
with  him.  Whibt  Ludolf  Backhnysen  painted  storms 
at  sea  with  an  effect  as  true  as  it  is  terrible,  Fraiu 
Miens  distinguished  himself  by  fine  imd  accurate  re- 
presentations of  many  domestic  subjects,  and  Jan 
Pieter  Slingeland  was  hardly  less  accurate.  God- 
frey Schalken  of  Dort  excelled  in  the  Summation  of 
night  scenes.  Excellent  market  scenes,  animals^  and 
landscapes  were  painted  by  Karel  du  Jardin.  Albert 
Cuyp  and  Adriaan  van  do  Vclde  paintLd  landscapea 
and  animals  with  almost  unequalled  jjerfection.  Hob* 
bema  is  another  excellent  landscape-painter.  For  the 
representations  of  the  beautiful  solitudes  of  nature 
Jakob  Kuysdael  is  celebrsted,  and  for  quiet  lovely 
moonlight  scenes  Ymx  der  Neer.  No  painter  Jom 
painted  more  delicately  and  with  more  finish,  even  in 
insignificant  trifles,  than  Adriaan  van  der  Werf.  Tlie 
flower-painters  Pieter  van  Hulst  of  Dort,  and  Jakob 
van  Huysum,  are  almost  unrivalled  in  this  depart- 
ment. Other  names  are  Cornelia  Ketel,  Bartholo- 
mew van  der  Heist,  Albert  van  Everdingen,  Gcr- 
brandt  van  den  Eekhout,  Hendrik  Verschuuring, 
Maria  van  Oosterwyk,  Will  em  Kalf,  Melchior  Hon* 
dekoeter,  Cornells  de  Bmyn,  the  two  Houbraken, 
Radiel  Euisch^  Cornelia  du  Sart,  Jan  de  Witt,  Cor- 
nelis  Trooet,  Van  Os,  Van  Spaendoodc,  Scbeffer,  Om* 
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megaack,  &c  About  tbe  l>egmniDg^  of  the  present  cen- 
lurjr  the  cLuAtcUm  of  France  had  a  gi^^^t  inHueuce 
an  tbe  Xhiicli  hbitorie&l  scbool,  as  Hce»  in  the  workfl 
I  Knuemau,  Pienemaa,  Navex,  ami  V'an  Bree.  I  a 
i  painting  tbe  old  models  wcte  Btill  followed,  aiid 
I  work  was  done  by  Jan  Kob^U  and  Eugene  Ver- 
ckboven;  Scbeefliout  and  Scbotel  deserve  montiou 
aM  lamljumpe  and  mariuc  paintera.  A  more  natural  ajikl 
t  1l  followed  the  fall  of  tlio  school  of  Da\'i(l 

i  J^nd  Louia  Gallait,  Edouarl  de  Biefvt?, 

<»  , —  .,j.]»persL,  NicaUe  de  Keyzer,  and  Heudrik 
Leys  distin^^ieibed  tbemaelves  aa  bistarical  {:>aintera. 
ilorent  AVUlemft  and  Alfred  Stevens  were  genre 
pamien.  A.  de  Kuyff  and  Xavier  de  Cook  painted 
«zoelleiit  landacapefl.  Among  Dutcb  paiuters  of 
the  present  day  we  sbonld  specially  mention  Alma 
Tadema  and  Josef  IsraeK  Tbe  former  hi  remarkable 
for  tbe  skill  witb  wbicb  be  treata  subjects  selected 
fnxm  states  of  civilization  that  have  pa^^sed  away,  aa 
tram  ancient  Eiypt,  Rome,  or  the  Frankisb  monarchy. 
His  pieturea  have  attracted  g^rcat  notice  in  exhibitions 
in  tbii  country.  Tbe  genre  pictures  of  Ismela  and  of 
Bisscbop  ftre  alto  well  ksiown.  l*be  artiata  of  tbe 
Netherlands  are  still  distingnisbed  by  tbe  peculiariti^ 
of  the  two  acboolflf  tbe  Dutch  and  tbe  Flemish,  The 
reprockoh  of  an  almost  exchiaivo  adherence  to  common 
reality  has  been  often  made  to  tbe  whole  school  of  the 
Netberlanrla,  bat  ia  confined  by  some  to  the  Dutch; 
whiUt  tbe  Flemish  school^  they  say,  in  its  more  ele- 
vated prodnctiona  baa  striven  to  represent  a  nobler 
natun^  Tbe  chief  question  in  painting,  however^ 
is  not  what  the  artist  attempts,  but  what  he  accom- 
pliabes;  and  if  critics  are  right  in  saying  that  in  th^^ 
works  of  the  Flemish  paiuterg  we  generally  mi -a  the 
spirit  ot  the  poet  in  tbe  beauty  of  tbe  manual  execu- 
taoQ,  then  tbe  Butch  school  wotdd  deserve  the  pre- 
ference, because,  though  it  takes  most  of  its  aubjcctn 
bom  ocimmon  reality,  it  often  represents  them  with 
a  poetio  conception  of  their  character.  It  would  be 
belter^  however,  t^  describe  them  both  as  deficient 
in  ideal  beauty«  but  na  distinguished  in  the  hij^he^t 
degree  for  faithful  imitation  of  nature.  There  woidd 
st^  remain  sufficient  distinction  between  the  two 
That  they  both  have  great  merit  in  respect 
tbe  technical  part  of  the  art  boa  never  been 
nbted;  and  that  they  have  greater  merits,  to  a 
^  L  higher  degree  than  is  generally  allowed  thcna^ 
Twill  be  evident  from  a  careful  study. 

llisioTjf. — The  southern  p>ortion  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries belonged,  in  Caesar's  time,  to  Garni  {Gall fa  Bel' 
'  fi).  ITie  northern  fKirtion,  sitiiate«i  between  the 
louse,  tbe  Waal,  and  the  Khlne,  was  called  tbe 
'iil^tnd  of  the  BataiuiiUj  and,  with  Friesland,  formed 
t  of  Germany.  The  part  of  the  Netherlands  north 
the  Rhine  was  inhabited  by  the  Frisians,  who 
J  AS  well  as  the  Bataviana,  a  German  naUon. 
subsequent  periods  thej  were  engaged  in  com- 
e  ana  piracy,  and  were  finally  overpowered  by 
t  Romans.  In  the  fifth  century  tbe  Batavians,  and 
L  tbe  sixth  tbe  Belgians,  were  reduced  to  submission 
r  tlie  Franks;  but  the  Frisians  were  not  subdued 
I  tbe  seventh  century.  (See  Beloj!!,  Batavians, 
L  FBlSL%ir3.)  By  the  Peace  of  Verdun  ia  843  (see 
SCe)  Batavia  and  Frie^land  were  annexed  to 
r  kingdom  of  Germany,  and  administered  by 
^v^rm/rm  who  eventually  became  independent.  In 
\\\.  '  tli  century  the  country  was  divided  into 
mties,  and  imperial  cities;  Brabant  or 
n^aine,  and  afterwards  Luxemburg,  Lim* 
gi  and  Gueldera^  weise  gOTemed  by  dukes;  Flan- 
Holland,  ZeeUnd,  fiainanlt,  ArtolB,  Namur, 
L  Ziitjiben,  by  counts j  Friesland  Proper  remained 
free  lordfthip;  Utrecht  became  a  bishopric;  the 
— 'ar  authority  of  the  bishop  extended  over  Gmn- 
i  and  OveHjsseL     Of  all  these  rulers  the  counts 


of  Flanders  were  tbe  most  powerful;  and  after  tlictr 
fKiascssions  had  passed  in  13S3  to  tbe  more  powtnfid 
house  of  Burj^indy,  the  latter,  partly  by  marriii^es^ 
partly  by  force  of  cession,  obtained  pomession  of  the 
largtjst  partt>f  the  Ix>w  Countries.  The  last  Dukts  of 
Burgundy,  Charles  the  Bold,  fell  in  1477  in  brittle 
with  the  Swiss;  his  daughter  ^lary,  by  her  miUTingo 
with  the  Erajwror  Maximilian,  brought  tbe  Nether- 
Lnndfl  to  Aui^tria,  and  Charlei  V.,  grandson  of  Mjvxi- 
milian,  bom  in  the  Netherlantis,  united  (1548)  the 
seventeen  pr*^vinces  with  Spain,  by  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  as  for  ever  inseparable  from  it,  aocordinj,'  to 
the  rule  of  primogeniture.  From  1512  they  fonueii, 
under  the  name  of  the  Circle  of  Burgundy,  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  German  Empire.  East  Frieshtnd 
continued,  under  its  own  princes,  attached  to  the 
Qrcle  of  Westphalia.  Under  tbe  reign  of  Philip  IL 
the  Protestant  religion  spreiul  greatly  in  the  Belgio 
and  Bataviun  pro\  inces,  Tbe  niler«  of  the  Nether- 
lands hail  always  respected  its  privileges  and  ancient 
liberties,  by  which  means  the  country  had  been  ren- 
dered pn):^perous,  and  hod  been  a  source  of  wealth  to 
the  munnivha.  But  Philip  IL,  bora  in  Spain,  treated 
the  di-^tant  Netherlands  with  tbe  greatest  severity. 
By  means  of  the  Inquisition  all  freedom  of  religious 
opinion  was  to  be  exterminated.  These  measures 
excited  the  wrath  of  the  people;  great  numbers  of 
industrious  artisans  fled  to  other  cauntries,  especially 
to  Enj,daud  and  Saxony;  the  nobility  conspired  in 
defence  of  their  ri<^bt8  (see  GoEUX);  and  the  Pro* 
tcstants  publicly  celebrated  their  divine  worship  with 
all  the  defiance  of  enthuaiaam.  In  1573  Holland 
and  Zetland  opeidy  rebelled,  and  in  1579  tht?  five 
northern  provinces  —  Holland,  Zeeland,  Utrecht* 
Gueldeni*  and  Friesland — concluded  the  celebratod 
Union  of  Utrecht,  by  which  they  declared  themselves 
independent  of  Spain.  They  were  joined  in  1580  by 
OveriJHsel,  and  in  1594  by  Groningen,  Thus  artjse 
the  republic  of  the  United  Netherlands,  afterwi>nU 
commonly  called  Ilolhnd^  horn  the  province  of  that 
name,  ivhich  was  superior  to  the  others  in  extent,  popu- 
lation, riches,  and  influence.  After  the  assassination 
of  William  of  Orange,  July  10,  15S4,  Maurice  be- 
came Btadtholder  (governor).  His  victories  at  Nieu* 
port  and  in  Brabant^  the  bold  and  victorious  exploits 
of  the  Dutch  admirals  against  the  navy  of  Philip  IL, 
the  wara  of  Frnnce  and  England  against  Spain,  and 
the  apathy  of  PhUip  1 1.,  c.iused  in  1609  tho  Peace  of 
Antwerp,  of  twehe  years'  duration.  But  Holland 
bad  yet  to  go  through  the  Thirty  Yeai^s'  ivar  before 
its  iridependenccj  now  recognized  by  all  tbe  powers 
except  Spain,  was  fully  secured  by  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia.  While  religious  dispiates  distracted  the 
other  European  states,  Holland  offered  a  safe  asylum 
to  the  persecuted.  All  religions  were  tolerated.  The 
continually  increasing  population  found  it  necessary 
to  seek  employment  beyond  the  ocean.  Compelled 
by  necessity  to  make  war  against  the  Spanish  fleets^ 
the  reptiblicans  soon  became  excellent  sailors,  and 
enterprising,  indefatigable  merchants.  The  commerce 
of  Cadiz,  Antwerp,  i^d  Lisbon  fell  Into  their  hands; 
and  in  this  way  the  United  Netherlands  were,  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  first  commer- 
cial state  and  the  Brst  maritime  power  in  the  world, 
and  for  a  long  time  maintained  the  domiolou  of  tbe 
sea.  From  the  time  of  Maurice  and  Bame veldt  the 
two  leading  parties  (the  Orange  and  the  patriotic  or 
the  anti-Orange)  bad  gradually  assumed  various 
shades  of  opinion,  Ecligion  was  brought  into  play: 
the  strict  Calvinista  were,  in  general,  Orangists;  those 
of  other  opinions,  patriotic;  thence  the  frequent  poli- 
tical convulsions,  caused  sometimes  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  some  stadtbolders,  sometimes  by  popular 
commotions,  and  which  were  always  preceded  by  an 
arbitrary  adminiBtration  of  goveniment,  or  unauccesa- 
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ImI  whtb.  The  dignity  of  st  twlthblder  wm  niftde  here* 
ditarj  intheinftle  aad  female  deaoeDdaiite  of  Williiim 
IV.,  who  pre«ided  over  the  United  PpoTincea  till  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  wara  of  the 
French  revolution  broke  ouL  Belgium,  conquered 
by  the  French  (1792  and  1794),  was  ceded  to  them  in 
171*7  by  the  Peace  of  Campo-Formio.  When  the 
victorious  baiinera  of  France  waveti  (1794)  on  the 
frontiera  of  Holland  the  Bo-called  patriots  nyae. 
Vicbegm  made  tui  easy  ccnquest  of  Holland.  The 
hereditary  stadtholder  fled  with  hL*  ftunily  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  Batavian  Repnblio  won  formed^  ilay 
16,  17d5.  The  old  provinces  were  merged  into  a  sole 
republic;  the  legiiilatiTfl  power,  in  imitation  of  the 
French,  was  given  to  a  representative  assembly,  and 
the  executive  to  a  directory  of  five.  The  new  republic 
was  obliged  to  cede  to  France  some  southern  diutnctifi^ 
particularly  Maestricht^  Yenloo,  Limburg^  and  Dutch 
Flondcn;  to  form  a  perpetual  alliance  with  that 
it^tc;  pay  a  sum  of  nearly  half  a-milMon  sterlings 
and  allow  French  troops  to  occupy  its  territories. 
Six  yean  after  it  was  found  necessary  to  alter  this 
ooostitution  (Oct.  IS,  1801),  and  the  republic  was 
again  divided  into  the  old  provinces.  For  the  tblrd 
time  the  Butch  constitution  was  changed  (April  29^ 
1S05),  but  so  stormy  and  troubled  were  the  times 
that  to  avoid  utter  ruin  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
inooiporate  Holland  altogether  with  the  French  Em- 
pire. This  measure^  long  meditated,  was  accomplisbed 
in  1806.  The  brother  of  the  emperor,  Louis  Napo- 
leon, received  possesnon  of  HoHand  ati  a  sovereign 
kingdom,  and,  June  5, 1806,  he  was  proclaimed  King 
of  Holland.  But  not  long  after  he  lost  the  friend* 
ship  of  his  brother.  The  misunderstanding  iocressed, 
ana  Louie,  not  to  involve  the  country  in  Mi  personal 
difficulties,  or  produce  a  war  with  France,  voluntarily 
and  unexpectedly  abdicated  the  crown  in  favour  of 
hi«  eldest  son,  a  minor,  July  I,  IS  10*  K&poleon  did 
not,  however,  sanction  his  brother  s  measures.  July 
4,  French  troops  occupied  Amsterdam,  and  by  the 
imperial  decree  of  July  10,  ISIO,  Holland  was  mcor- 
porated  with  the  French  Empire.  But  this  state  of 
thingB  continued  only  till  the  end  of  1813,  Napo- 
leon's defeat  at  Leipzig  produced  a  change  in  the 
fate  of  Belgium  and  Holland.  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  was  residing  in  England,  was  inrited  over 
(November  19).  He  arrived  at  the  Hague  November 
SO,  where,  after  spending  a  day,  he  proceeded  in 
December  to  Amsterdam.  William  accepted  the 
nomination  to  the  sovereignty  only  on  the  condition 
that  his  power  should  be  restrained  by  the  consti- 
tution. He  governed  the  country,  by  the  title  of 
'Sovereign  Prince,*  till  ISIS,  when,  by  a  resolve  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  Belgio  provinces  were 
united  with  the  ITnited  Netherlands,  to  form  the 
Kingdom  of  tho  Netherlands,  and  William  L  was 
recognized  by  all  the  powers  as  sovereign  king  of  the 
Netherlands^  But  the  want  of  a  common  feeling 
between  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  subjects  of  the  new 
monarchy  wa^  strong! y  diitplayed  on  several  occa- 
flioiOA.  Both  nations  diB4laincd  to  bcir  the  common 
Oftme  of  the  state  of  the  NdheHandt.  Thid  reciprocal 
avenian  of  the  northern  and  the  southern  people 
was  ■GTend  times  exhibited  with  great  animosity  in 
the  church,  in  the  army,  and  even  in  the  chambers  of 
the  stafces'gesieral;  and  in  1 S30  the  iU^asorted  King* 
dom  of  the  Netherlands  was  broken  up  by  the  Bd- 
gijhns  revolting  from  their  allegiance,  and  forming 
themselves  into  an  independent  state.  The  relations 
with  Belgium  were  for  a  long  time  hostile,  but  peace 
WM  finaSy  concluded  between  the  states  in  ISSd. 
In  the  lollowiog  year  national  dlacontout  was  loudly 
rTpmnrrl^  and  fears  were  entertained  of  dangerous 
emnmotionsw  William  L  therefore  abdicated  in  favour 
of  his  aon,  William  XL    The  revolutionary  fever  by 


whidi  the  Continent  was  fired  in  1S4S  spread  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  a  new  constitution  was  granted  by 
a  royal  decree  of  14th  October,  and  solemnly  pro- 
claimed on  3d  November*  llie  two  chambers  of  the 
states-general  were  to  act  conjointly  with  the  king 
in  exercifiing  the  legislative  power;  but  they  had 
scarcely  met  when  the  king  died,  March  17,1 849. 
He  wos  succeeded  by  his  son  Willhun  IIL,  the  reign* 
jng  monarch.  The  nation  has  far  many  years  enjoyed 
ymice  and  prosperity.  Slavery  has  been  abolished 
in  the  West  Indian  possessions  of  the  Netherlands 
and  in  Surinam,  compensation  being  allowed  to  the 
slave-ownent.  The  law  came  into  force  1st  July, 
1S63.  The  budget  of  that  year  provided  £1,065,3S6 
as  extraordinary  ex|ve.nses  connected  with  the  eman* 
cipAtion  of  the  slaves.  A  difficulty  arose  with  PnMsia 
by  the  king's  agreeing  in  1867  to  sell  Luxemburg  to 
the  Emperor  of  the  Fienck  The  fortress  of  Luxem- 
huTg,  as  one  of  the  frontier  defences  of  the  German 
Confederation,  was  ganiaoned  by  Fmssian  troopis, 
A  French  ownership  of  the  territory  was  therefore. 
In  the  circnmstAncca,  inconvenient  if  not  imprac- 
ticable. The  king  was  willing  to  resile  from  his 
engagemeutp  but  this  France  would  not  peimiL 
CompUcxitioaa  were  imminent,  Imt  a  confeteuoe  ol 
the  Furo]>ean  statee  that  sat  in  London  arfsiiged  A 
treaty,  by  which  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  was 
to  retain  Luxemburg,  tho  f ortr^js  was  to  be  evacuated 
and  dismantled,  and  the  neutrality  of  the  duchv 
guaranteed  by  tho  other  powers.  In  1873  the  Dutcti, 
taking  advantage  of  the  rescinding  of  a  troatjf  with 
Britain  by  which  they  were  prevented  from  making 
oonquesto  in  Sumatra,  began  a  war  against  the 
Acheenese  to  punish  thetn  jfor  piracy.  The  war  hae 
been  carried  on  mtbout  deiieive  result  for  aeverid 
years,  and  even  now  (1SS4)  the  country  can  scarcely 
he  said  to  bo  completely  p.icified.  See  COLOKT,  Jata, 
titiMATRA,  tc,  and  STAnrHOLPER, 

NETHERLANDS  TRADING  COMPANT,  a 
limited  liability  chartered  association,  instituted  by 
King  William  L  in  1824  to  aid  the  development  of 
the  natural  resources  of  Java^  The  capital  was  fully 
three  milUona  sterling,  to  which  the  king  was  not 
ou]y  a  huge  lubacriber,  but  guaranteed  4  per  cent, 
on  the  paid-up  capital,  the  whole  of  which  interest 
he  bad  to  pay  in  1830.  Since  then  the  affairs  of  the 
company  have  proBf>ered,  and  it  has  been  the  meant 
c^f  realizing  large  surpluses  for  the  national  exchequer 
from  the  profits  of  its  trade  with  Java.  Peculiar 
privileges  are  possessed  by  it,  and  it  acts  exclusively 
as  the  agents  of  the  government  in  aU  import  and 
export  transactions  with  thtii  East  India  colonies,  the 
^ales  beingpffected  on  what  is  called  the  consignation 
e>yateDL  The  rales  of  colonial  produce  are  cMefly  of 
coffee  and  tin.  The  principal  factory  la  at  Batavia^ 
but  it  had  agencies  at  the  chief  Javanese  ports,  as 
well  aa  at  £e  ports  of  the  other  posseaaions  of  the 
Netherlands  in  the  Eastern  Aichipelagoi.  By  Isf 
the  greater  part  uf  the  trade  with  Java  ia  done  by 
the  company,  which  receives  a  commisaioii  from 
government,  which  is  not  fixed,  but  arranged  pri- 
vately at  intervals  according  to  circumstances  The 
company's  affairs  are  flourishing  the  shares  at  a  pre- 
mium, and  the  dividends  average  a  high  per  centage. 
Complaints  have  been  made  thsUt  the  practical  mono' 
poly  enjoyed  by  one  favoured  c^impany  ia  unjust  to 
the  general  merchant;  but  the  Dutch  merchants  and 
capitalists,  when  they  had  the  trade  in  their  own 
hands,  failed  to  develop  satisfactorily  the  natural 
resources  of  Java,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Netherlands  Trading  Company  waa  a  nece^ty,  and 
has  proved  a  national  benefit. 

NETLEY,  llovAL  Vicivria  Uospital  at,  was 
erected  in  1Sj;»,  near  to  Southampton,  for  the  reoisp- 
tion  of  invalids  from  the  army  on  foi^igu  servios^ 
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mnd  irom  the  troops  qu&rtered  in  the  military  dis- 

"'  icta  in  the  neighbourhood.     A  large  prirtion  of  the 

fpiUl  vi  generally  untenanted,  but  circumstanoeB 

g:ht  mrise  when  its  capabilities  would  be  strained 

» the  utmost;  na  m  the  ca^e  of  a  great  European  war 

I  frhich  Britain  was  involved,    Tho  acoommodation 

for  1000  patients^  but  it  U  cajiablo  of  being*  in- 

The  medical  staff  in  attendance  is  always 

^ooed  to  exis^a^  extgencieft,  bnt  is  always 

and  well  appointed.     Candidates  for  medical 

nenta  in  the  army  attend  the  medical  school 

I  to  the  hospital,  in  the  wards  of  which  there 

» always  opportunities  for  acquiring  practical  in< 

uction  to  qualify  them  for  their  future  duties. 

Iirhe  female  annj- nurses  have  also  their  head -quarters 

,  and  receive  adequate  instruction  under  proper 

oL     In  the  event  of  a  war  ample  and  judicious 

igemeota  have  been  mode  in  front  of  the  hospital 

rlmdiiigwcnmded  men,  and  forconvcyini:^  them  to 

»  wards  with  the  least  possible  aggravutiou  of  their 

f erings.     The  idte  bting  in  t!ie  vicinity  of  the  ex- 

laiv©  mad-banks  of  Southampton  Water,  which  are 

xposed  at  low  tide,  its  salubrity  has  been  called  in 

nestion. 

NETTING,  Navai.,  net-work  of  rope  or  BmnU 

»  for  the  purpose  of  securing  hammockM,  saila,  &c; 

\rding-ntitijiQ  is  a  stout  netting  extended  fore  and 

from  the  gunwale  to  a  proper  height  up  the  rig- 

lor  the  purpose  of  preventing  an  enemy  from 

ding.     In  presence  of  the  enemy  during  the 

hi  aTid  at  other  Umes  when  attempts  at  boarding 

1    ships   are  protected   in   this   way, 

[r.  stretched  from  the  mainmast  ait 

i.^iit  in  a  horizontal  position  about 

1 12  feet  above  the  quarter-declc     It  secures  those 

I  tn gaged  there  from  injury  by  the  fall  of  any  objects 

I  Erom  the  mastheads  dunng  an  action.     The  Aam.- 

I  fK*i*'h'ntifin'j  in  the  bulwarks  of  a  sldp,  generally  in 

t  IS  the  receptacle  for  the  hammocks  and 

<  i  the  sailors  during  the  day.    Thus  netted 

J  U'^'.   ivv  ii.  ii  a  valuable  bulwark  against  musketry 

I  from  an  enemy's  ship.     Hatchuutf-iuUiuffj  formed  of 

^Strung  thick  rO|pe,  usually  of  inch  rope,  are  stretched 

r  open  hi^chways  during  tine  weather  to  prevent 

itl9rs  orpassengen  from  falling  through. 

NETIXE  ( lTrtica\  a  genua  of  plants  belonging  to 

the  naturiil  order  Urticacese,  and  consisting  chiefly 

i«f  oeglecied  weeds»  having  opposite  or  alternate 

tltm,  and  inconspicuous  flowers,  which  are  dispoAed 

i  mxElary  racemes;  the  fruit  is  a  small  seed,  sur- 

ittnded  by  a  persistent  calyx;  the  fiouers  are  mon- 

fadoaa,,  or^  in  a  few  instances,  dicEciouji.    The  species 

s  mostly  herbaceous,  and  are  usually  covered  with 

I  extremely   fine,  »harp,  tubular  haira,  placed   upon 

r&tnute  Tesid^,  filled  with   im  acrid  and  caustic 

I  Auid,  which  by  pressure  is  injected  into  the  wounds 

I  suited  by  the  sbarp-pointed  hairs.    Hence  arises  the 

Iwell'laiown  stinging  sensation  when  these  plants  are 

liacatitioiisiy  handled.     In  Great  Britain  this  sting- 

;  il  of  bnt  little  consequence;  but  in  some  tropical 

*  I  il  11  followed  by  excciedingly  painful  and  even 

IS  effects.     The  fibre  of  the  U.  dioica^  the 

nettle,  both  in  Europe  and  America^  re- 

I  that  of  tho  henip^  and  may  be  obtained  in 

Btbe  Mine  manner.     Fine  cloth  and  paper  have  been 

from  it,  bnt  hitherto  it  has  not  been  exten- 

Ardy  manufactured.    The  natives  of  Kamtchatka 

HiJtA  eordsige  and  fishing-tackle  from  another  spedes. 

tMotkneria  nivta  yields  the  beautiful  fibre  known  as 

r  C&dneae  grnaa,  and  is  cultivated  for  textile  purposes 

fin  China  and  India.     There  are  three  species  of 

l&tsitle  in  this  country,  namely,  Urtica  pilulifcra^  or 

|^<mian  nettle,  the  most  venomous  of  the  British 

U,  tine»«t  the  smnll  nettle;  and  U.  dioicQ^ 

mum  nettle.     The  last  t^vo  spcdcs  have  been 


naturalized  in  North  America,  where  there  are  other 
two  indigenous  species.  In  Scotland  the  common 
nettle  in  a  young  state  ia  sometimes  used  as  a  pot* 
herb. 

NETTLE'R^VSII,  or  ITrttcabia  (Lntin,  uriira,  a 
nettle),  tho  term  applied  to  a  common  dbeose  of  the 
skin.  It  is  an  eruption  closely  resembling  nettle- 
stings,  both  as  to  appearance  and  as  to  the  sensations 
it  onginatea  It  consists  of  wheals,  either  red  or 
white,  sometimes  both,  having  the  centres  whito  and 
the  margins  red.  The  disease  may  be  either  acute 
ur  chronic.  When  it  is  acute  generally  more  or  lea 
uf  fever  accompaniea  it.  In  almost  all  cases  it  arisea 
from  a  disordered  condition  of  the  digestive  organB, 
produced  either  by  indigestible  food,  or  in  some  per- 
sons by  particular  kinds  of  food,  which  others  eat 
with  complete  impunity.  The  kernels  of  fruit  or 
seeds,  such  as  almond,  peach,  &&,  which  oontain 
pruasic  acid,  develop  this  disease  in  some  persons. 
Fish,  especially  shell-fish,  such  as  oysters,  muss^ 
and  crabs;  some  fruitSj  such  as  straw  berries,  cucum- 
bers, and  mushrooms;  certain  medicines,  sudi  as  tur- 
pentine; teething,  hurry  and  agitation  of  mind  in 
adults,  and  other  causes  of  irritation  have  a  tendency 
to  produce  ncttle-raak  The  remedy  js  to  remove 
offending  matters  from  the  aUmentarv  canaL  When 
sickness  supervenes  an  emetic  should  be  given,  and 
in  all  cases  an  aperient  Indeed  vomiting  and  diar^ 
rha^  often  act  as  a  natural  cure.  Acid  in  the  bowels 
often  acc<^mpani^  the  condition,  and  hence  there  is 
a  necessity  for  the  use  of  some  antacid,  generally 
magnesia  with  rhubarb,  followed  by  castor- oil.  The 
chronic  form  is  eicec<lingly  troublesome,  and  has 
l>een  known  to  continue  for  many  years.  It  is  always 
beneficial  in  this  disease  to  attempt  to  unprove  the 
condition  of  the  digestive  organs.  External  remedLee 
are  seldom  of  much  avail,  but  Dr.  Watson  recom- 
mends that  the  itching  surface  should  bo  dusted  with 
flour,  which  may  afford  temporary  relief.  A  still 
better  application  is  a  lotion  composed  of  a  drai?hm 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia^  the  same  quantity  of  sugar 
of  lead,  and  half  an  onnce  ol  laudanum  in  half  a  pint 
of  distilled  or  rose  water. 

NEITLE-TREE  (Cr^^is),  natural  order  Vrticacea, 
a  deciduous  tree,  with  simple  and  generally  serrated 
leaves,  much  resembling  those  of  the  common  nettle, 
but  not  stinging.  It  has  a  sweet,  drupaceous  fruit, 
fleshy,  globose,  or  subglobose,  and  one-celled.  The 
Common  or  European  Nettk-tree  {0.  autti'oIU)  grows 
to  the  height  of  oO  or  40  fctrt,  and  ia  frequently  uae<l 
as  an  ornamental  tree  to  line  public  walks  tn  tlie 
south  of  France  and  north  of  Italy.  The  wtio<!,  used 
in  coach-making  and  in  the  construction  of  musical 
instruments,  is  BUBce]itIble  of  a  high  pollah.  Tho 
young  branches  are  boiled  and  the  infusion  used  as  a 
remedy  for  dysentery  and  blenorrhoDa;  the  fruit  is 
sweetish  and  fiom&wLat  astringent;  and  the  kernel 
yields  a  useful  oil.  C.  ocddentaiiSt  sometimes  called 
the  sugar-berry,  is  a  much  larger  tree,  often  attaining 
n  height  of  from  60  to  80  feet  It  is  a  native  of 
Xorth  America,  from  Canada  to  Carolina.  Its  drupes 
are  administered  in  the  United  States  in  dysentery. 
A  Taiiety,  <7.  craamfdia^  ia  often  called  hackberry. 
(See  HACKBE&itT.)  From  the  inner  bark  of  {7.  mien- 
tfilis,  which  consists  of  reticulated  fibres,  some  Indian 
tribes  form  a  Idnd  of  natural  cloth.  The  root,  bark, 
and  leaves  are  somewhat  aromatic,  and  are  employed 
among  eastern  nations  as  a  remedy  for  epOepsy. 

NEIT-BRANBENBDRG,  a  town  of  iSIt^cklen- 
bm^-Strelitz,  situated  on  Lake  Tolkna,  and  17  miles 
X,N.E.  of  Neu-Strelitz,  It  is  the  largest  and  most 
l>eautiful  town  in  the  dticby,  is  regularly  built,  and 
occupies  the  centre  of  a  picturesque  district*  It  has 
on  a  rock  overluoking  the  lake  the  ducal  palace  of 
Belvedere,  commanding,  as  its  name  implieSp  a  b«au« 
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tiful  prospect;  several  chun^lies;  a  castle;  fludtnatiti- 
foctares  at  tobacco,  chemical  proiluets,  placing  carda^ 
oottoii^  and  woolleiia.     Pop.  (l6ij0)>  r4rtJ, 

NKUBUKG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
Swabia^  capital  of  a  district,  on  the  right  bank  of  tUe 
Danube^  here  crossed  by  two  bridge*,  one  of  wood,  and 
Another,  very  handsome,  of  stone,  45  mile^  n.n.w.  of 
Munich.  It  is  a  place  v(  ^eat  antiquity,  and  very  pic- 
ture-iquely  situated;  and  coima\»  of  the  town  proper, 
dividtd  into  the  old  and  new  town,  and  partly  aur* 
rounded  with  old  walla^  andof  twosuburbi};  is  the  wat 
of  several  provincial  courts  and  offices;  contains  an  old  | 
turrt  ted  catitle  of  the  dukes  of  Bavaria;  three  churches, 
a  convent  of  the  order  of  Jlercy,  an  old  Jesuit  colleg*?, 
town-bcmse,  gymnasium,  Latin  school,  seminary,  In- 
fimtary^  hospital,  barracks,  and  arsi^nal;  and  haa 
nuuiufacturefl  of  porcelain,  cloth,  and  salhietre;  &u< 
merous  breweries  and  diatilleries.  An  active  fishery 
is  carried  on.  On  an  island  formed  by  the  river  are 
the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Altenbur^,     Pop.  7tJl*Q, 

KEUPCHATEL,  Neuchatel  Cin  German  Ncufn- 
burfj\  a  Swiss  canton,  bounded  by  France,  Vau(J^  the 
Lake  of  Neufchdtel,  and  Bern,  ^rith  an  area  of  312 
English  square  miles.  NcufcLutel  was  an  Inde- 
pendent principality  as  early  as  1034.  lifter  various 
changes  of  masters  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  old 
French  family  of  Lon^eville  (1504),  which  became 
extinct  in  1707  by  the  death  of  Mary  of  Orleans, 
duchess  of  Nemours*  The  King  of  Prussiat  as  heir  of 
the  house  of  Orange,  whose  claims  to  the  principality 
were  acknowledj;;ed,  was  then  called  to  the  sovereignty 
by  the  States  of  NcufcbAtel,  and  bia  title  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  In  1800  Prussia 
ceded  It  to  Francse,  and  the  emperor  couf erred  it  on 
^f  orahal  Berthier,  afterwards  Prince  of  NeufchAtel- 
AVagram,  By  the  Peace  of  Paris  it  was  resU^red,  with 
additions,  to  Pmssia^  The  king  granted  it  a  coiiHtifcu- 
tional  charter^  dated  from  Loudon  ( Janunry  18, 1  dl  4), 
with  the  privilege  of  forming  a  separate  state,  still, 
however,  maiutaining-  bii  title  as  Prinoa  of  Neuen- 
burg,  and  his  prerogaUves  as  such.  In  1814  the 
principality  was  received  into  the  Swiss  Confederacy, 
ftnd  was  the  only  canton  with  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment^ which  it  preserved  till  1548.  In  that  year,  in 
consequence  of  a  demonstration  of  the  republican 
party,  the  monarchy  was  abolished,  and  a  new  re* 
publican  constitution  framed.  This  was  eancticfried 
by  the  confederacy,  and  adopte<l  by  the  people  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
subseqaently  (May,  1S57)  renounced  all  his  rights  in 
KeufchAtel,  and  even  his  title  of  prince.  Several 
ridges  of  the  Jura  mn  through  the  country.  The 
Lake  of  Neufch&tcl  (Neuenbnrger^ee),  24  miles  long 
by  8  broad,  is  plentifully  supplied  with  fish,  and 
oommimicateB  with  the  Rhine.  Graadng  is  exten- 
sively attended  to;  wine,  fruits,  hemp,  and  flax  are 
produced;  the  com  raised  ia  not  sufhcdent  to  supply 
the  wanUof  the  inhabitants,  for  which  large  additioDal 
supplies  are  drawn  from  the  cantons  Bern  and  Basel 
The  dairy  is  perhaps  the  most  important  branch  of 
runJeoonomy.  The  numufociuresare  more  important; 
the  principal  are  lace,  cotton,  and  clocks;  a  consider- 
able trade  iai  also  carried  on  in  cutlery,  mathematical 
and  philosophical  instnimenta,  chintz  and  other  cot- 
ton stuffs.  There  are  about  12,000  watchmakers 
here,  whose  instruments  are  nsed  over  all  Europe 
and  in  America.  France,  notwithstanding  her  efforts 
to  pmveiit  it)  annually  receives  vast  numbers  of  them 
contraband.  (See  Cijaux  de  Foxds,  La.)  The  n^li- 
gion  is  Protestant  (Reformed),  The  langnage  is 
French;  bnt  German  is  also  spoken.  Neofchltel 
furnishes  960  men  to  the  army  of  the  Swiss  CcfU- 
federacy,      Pop.0b80),  103,372. 

NKUFCHATEL,  NrrcHATiu  or  NrcE&Tnjiio,  a 
town,  Switzerland,  capital  of  the  canton  of  same 


name,  24  miles  west  of  Bern,  on  a  steep  slope  abov« 
the  north-wcstem  shore  of  Lake  Keufch^tel,  anil 
traversed  by  the  Scyon,  which  falls  into  the  lake 
immediately  below.  The  town  rises  in  the  form  *if 
an  amphitheatre,  and  ia  well  built,  conlaiTaiig  several 
good  strettaj particularly  the  Ruede  TH^piUl  and  Rtie 
de  Faulx>urg.    The  principal  buil "  he  castle, 

an  ancient,  open  buil<lintr*  of   <  ■  extent, 

originally  the  residence  of  the  piiiuv--^  oi  .^uufcbatel; 
the  old  Gothic  cLurch  ailjoiiiiiig  the  castle,  built  in 
the  twelfth  century,  contfiiniug  i^e  veral  curious  andcnt 
monuments,  and  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  terrace, 
on  which  William  Farel,  Calvin's  favourite  colleague 
at  Geneva,  was  buried ;  the  new  church,  a  handsome 
edifice  in  modem  etyle;  the  town-house,  a  large  build- 
ing, with  a  Grecian  jwrtico,  used,  among  other  pur- 
poses, for  the  meetings  of  the  Grand  Council;  the 
gymnasium,  'Hvith  an  interesting  museum,  and  a  celeb- 
rity almost  European,  in  consequence  of  the  distin- 
guished lalx)ura  of  ^gAssix,  a  native  of  the  town,  and 
one  of  its  professors ;  Pury's  Hospital,  so  called  after 
its  founder,  David  Pury,  a  native,  who  amas^d  a 
fortune  of  about  £100,000,  and  left  the  whole  to  the 
town  for  its  general  improvement  and  benevolent 
purposea;  and  the  Pourtales  Hospital,  so  called  be- 
cause  founded  by  another  benevolent  native.  Ncuf- 
chatct  is  the  entrepxSt  for  the  manufactures  of  the 
canton,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade,  for  which 
both  good  roads  and  water  communication  affonl 
great  facilities.  Steamers  narigate  the  lake,  and 
commimicate  ivith  A I  mat,  Yverdun,  &c    Pop.  1 5,6 1 21 

KKUHAUS  (Latin,  iVam  Dynifw),  a  toti-n,  Bo- 
hemia, circle  of  U  abor,  26  miles  north-east  of  Bud- 
weis,  on  the  Nezarka.  It  has  a  nilnous  old  castlo, 
Wiith  a  large  donjon  tower;  three  churches^  a  town- 
hotiae,  theatre,  barracks,  gymnasinm,  hospital,  and 
maiiuifactures  of  w  null  en  stutfa.  The  palace  of  Count 
I'zemy  is  a  magnificent  edifice.  The  high  tabie- 
laiid  in  this  neighbourhood  forms  the  water-shed  be* 
tween  the  basins  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Danube.  Pop* 
(1S80),  bjm, 

KEXJELLY.  a  to%vn  in  France,  departmenl  of 
Seine,  finely  kituated  along  a  magnifioent  ATenue 
crossing  the  highroad  to  Paris,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Seine,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  magnifioent 
bridge  of  five  arches,  each  with  a  span  of  120  £eet 
Its  nia<pii£ccnt  chjiteau  was  the  favourite  residenoe 
of  the  lat^'  Louis  Philippe,  and  ita  fine  grounds  am  a 
great  holiday  resort  of  the  Parisians.  Its  manufac- 
tures are  waterproof  articles,  fecula^  and  chemi(»la. 
Pop,  (1  SSI),  25,235. 

NT:UMtINSTER,  a  town  of  Prussia,  provinoe  of 
Schleswig-Hohitein,  17  miles  &s.w.  of  Kiel,  on  the 
railway  to  AltouA.  It  is  a  large,  well-built,  manufac- 
turing place;  has  a  church  In  the  Italian  style;  and 
important  manufactures  of  linen,  one  factoiy  employ- 
ing 900  hands.     Pop.  {liiSO),  ll,G23. 

NEURiVLUIA,  the  name  given  to  that  spedes  of 
morbid  pains  which  occur  only  In  the  course  of  one 
or  more  dietinct  nervea,  and  by  this  locality  are  dis- 
tinguished  from  other  pains.  In  neuralgia  of  the 
fifth  nerve  the  pain  is  in  one  half  of  the  face,  and  if 
the  central  branch  is  affected  the  pain  is  oontinod  to 
the  upper  jaw;  neuralgia  of  the  front  nerve  of  the 
thigh  {sciatic  nrrrr)  extends  along  the  inner  side  of 
the  upper  thigh  down  to  the  knee,  and  is  called 
icialica;  and  that  of  the  back  nerve  of  the  thigh 
{ischiat  potdea)  extends  from  the  hip  down  to  the 
ankle  and  sole  of  the  foot;  while  neuralgia  of  the 
intercostal  nerves  manifests  iteelf  in  a  bolt  or  circle 
of  pain  around  the  breast  In  addition  to  thes« 
principal  means  of  diagnosis,  which  are  furnished  by 
anatomical  ponition,  and  never  fail  except  when  mil- 
joining  trunk  nerves  become  sympathetically  affededi 
genuine  neuralgias  are  usually  known  by  the  foUoiring 
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mjmji^oaa: — the  attacka  of  pum  are  {rtcomparablj 

luener  and  loore  acute  thiui  thoae  which  the  patient 

suffeni  generally  or  from  other  local  causes;   they 

f^^*^^  ir.  ,.,.r;  .i;,.^i  fits^  leaving  him  in  the  intervAk 

freti  from  pain  or  only  very  sliijhtly 

ted;  they  are  produced  by  causes 

L  tla-  nervous  BysteiDi  for  example,  mental 

r,  whiVh  are  fomparatively  nnimportant, 

"         "    i  ii^  of  the  skiji;  while,  on 

ritly  more  powerful^  for 

I  the  locality  itself  either* 

diminishesi  it.    The  pre- 

n  ariably  indiciitca  a  weak 

#>titte  of  the  geoerai  »y»tein.     In  very  many,  though 

i^ot  in  all  neuralgias,  we  perceive  a  Bvmptt^m^  tii-at 

(Ibcovered  by  Valleix,  namely,  that  pressure  <»n  the 

tnmk  of  the  affected  nerve,  where  it  either  is^nioa 

from  tlie  cavity  of  a  bone  or  passes  through  a  sinewy 

skin,  prorlncca  a  vivid  sensation  of  f»ain  throughout 

the  whole  coorae  of  the  atfected  nerve.     It  may, 

moreover,  harjten  that  the  very  spot  where  pain  U 

tins  so  strongly  produced  by  pressure  i»  inBensible 

t^  any  other  external  act,  such  as  pricking,  pinching, 

.'cc     The  most  common  and  bc-5t  ascortained  of  the 

P  neural    •-  --    thtae  of  the  nerves  of  the  skin  {d^r- 

iliJi  occtip  also  in  other  parta,  as  in  the 

Qt?  ,         ^.        ltd  in  the  bowels  {eri/crn/^'a).    Many 

f  the  internal  parts  maj  be  the  seat  of  similar  local 

!Fectd0Ds,  such,  for  example,  are  nervous  affections 

<'f  the  heart  and  respiratory  organs,  which,  however, 

do  not  nsoally  manifest  themselves  by  acute  pain 

,  Imt  by  special  pymptoms»     Of  this  sort  is  the  vary 

'^r*  affection  known  by  the  name  of  anpina  pec- 

orw.    The  primary  causes  of  the  injury  to  the  nerve 

ilttoiiig  neuralgia  may  be  very  various.     It  may 

r  inflammation  of  the  nerve  Itself,  a  swelling  in  or 

I  it,  irritation  of  it  produced  by  an  idcer  or  sup- 

tiration  or  swelling:  of  the  a«ljacent  parts,  es^iecially 

I  cavities  of  the  boners,  &a     A  central  disease  of 

klmin  or  of  the  sjtinal  marrow  may  produce  neup- 

_*       I  in  a  case  of  softening  of  the  brain  caused  by 

llhe  poison  of  lead*     The  affection  may  also  be  pro^ 

Idoced  by  a  kind  of  nervous  reflection,  a$  when  the 

llrritation  of  a  nerve  In  a  remote  port  is  conveyed  to 

i  cen^^  of  the  nervous  system  and  thence  tratis* 

1  to  other  nervoes  seats.     Thin-blooded  per»oua 

iho^e  (if  weak  nerves   are  most  liablo  to  bo 

ffected  by  neuralgia,  which  varies  much  both  in 

!  and  duration.     It  is  often  chronic,  and  often 

dy  occurs  during  the  progress  of  other  acute 

M  in  typhus  or  intennitting  fevers.     The 

atment  also  of  course  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 

fferent  cases,  some  atiujittin^  of  easy  ctire,  wdiile 

Anthers  are  incurable.     See  Vallcix,  Traitd  des  Neur- 

klgies;  Brctschneider,  Pathologie  und  Therapio  der 

Neuralgien;  and  the  works  on  nervous  dis- 

I  by  Swan,  Descot,  and  Romberg. 

NElTRiVPUPHYSES,  or  KEt  B.vL  Arches,  the 

ne  applied  to  the  upper  or  superior  arches  which 

lipring  from  the  iKxly  cjf  the  typical  vertebra,  or  m^- 

Imcnt  of  the  vei-tel>rate  spine,  and  which  by  their 

form  a  canal — the  'ncuml  canal' — inclosing 

lipinal  marrow.     The  pwint  of  union  of  the  neu- 

hyses  is  generally  prolonged  to  form  a  epinous 

^ittined  accordingly  the  *  neural  spine/     And 

arebea  in  the  typical  vertebral  segments 

'  articular  processes  termed  *  zyiirafwphysea,' 

ans  of  which  j>art  of  the  one  segment  articu- 

ftir  imites  with  the  neighbouring  viartebra. 

XELTROPTERA^  an  order  of  Heminietabolic  In- 

i5|s  (or  those  which  undergo  an  incomplete  form  of 

orphoeis)  distinguished   by  the  possesj^ion  of 

•  well'deve!(»ped  membranous  wingi^,  which  are 

Uy  of  e«|Ufd  or  nearly  equal  size.     The  name 

iTettroptera  (*  nerve- winged ')  is  applied  to  the  group, 


in  allusion  to  the  lar^e  nzib  of  the  nerrores  (which 
sec)  or  supporting  '  Hbs '  of  the  winp,  nvhioh  are 
very  conspicttoiii,  and  give  to  the  wings  a  reticu* 
kited  or  net -work  like  appearance.  The  mouth  is 
£:ene rally  masticatory  in  structure*  ?Co  «ting  exists 
in  this  oixler.  The  larvffi  are  active,  provided  with 
hooked  and  six- jointed  legs,  and  rarely  posscssmg  B4)ft 
ilcshy  *pnjleg3/  The  head  is  generally  laige,  and 
distinctly  separal>le  from  the  thorax.  'ITie  anteunie 
are  generally  of  Kltuder  coi^ormation.  The  Uir»l 
puiuie^  from  two  to  five  joints.  In  flome  Neuroptera 
the  metamorjihoeis  may  approach  very  nearly  to  the 
characters  of  the  Plolometabolic  or '  complete'  variety, 
in  general  the  larvae  are  aquatic  in  habits;  the  ptfpa, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  closely  resembling  the  per- 
fect insect.  The  Nouroptera  are  lusvudly  active  in 
habits;  and  many  of  these  forms,  from  their  carniv- 
orous tastes  and  powerful  organization,  become  the 
petty  t}Tant9  of  the  insect  domain.  The  chief  fami- 
lies included  in  the  order  comprise,  firstly,  the  Zi» 
hciliilidm  or  Dragf^nflies,  well  known  to  most  readers^ 
and  distinguished  by  the  large  wingi,  mastJcatary 
mouth,  the  short,  nou-articulated  caudal  appendages, 
by  the  antennas  being  composed  of  from  sijc  to  eight 
joints ;  and  by  the  large  size  of  the  compound  eyes. 
The  larvfD  and  pupae  are  aquatic,  the  empty  pupa- 
skin  from  which  the  perfect  form'bad  emerged  being 
frequently  seen  atta<med  to  the  stems  or  leaves  ^ 
ATI  untie  plants;.  The  pupa  possesses  a  pecidlar  pre- 
heni^ile  apparatus  attached  to  its  mouth,  couBisting 
of  a  jointed  process  bearing  two  mandibles  or  jaws. 
This  apparatus  can  be  protruded  at  will  for  the  pre- 
hension of  the  insects  upon  which  the  larva  feeds^ 
amd  when  applied  close  to  the  head  of  the  larva  it 
resembles  a  *mask,'  which  name  has  acconlingly  been 
given  to  it.  The  Dragon-flies  are  exceedingly  vora- 
cious in  habits.  The  Pronch  name  them  *  Demoi- 
selles,' probably  from  the  t^legiuice  of  their  flight; 
but  the  English  name  of  *Horso-»tingera'  is  crrone- 
mia,  afl  these  insects  possess  no  ofTenmvc  apparatus, 
such  as  this  name  would  indicate.  The  famOy  of 
Caddis-flies  {Phnjrjantkkc)  evince  in  their  metamor- 
phosis a  near  approach  to  the  perfect  series  of 
changes  of  other  iu«iccts.  The  Icm'a?  are  nquatic,  and 
appear  a»  soft,  fleshy  grub  like  creatures,  possessing 
^ix  legSv  and  inclosing  tbttrnficlves  within  the  familiar 
'  cases/  formed  of  email  f ragnients  of  pebbles,  pieces 
of  sticks  or  straws,  and  other  heterogeneous  mate- 
inala.  These  substances  are  joined  together  by 
delicate  threads,  which  these  larvie  manufacture.  The 
imago  possesBcs  four  wings  j  the  hinder  pair  being 
folded  when  at  rest.  The  mouth -organs  are  of  unde- 
veloped nature.  The  antennsL*  are  elongated ;  and 
the  eyes  are  well-dcvelojied.  I'he  familiur  H[>edes  is 
the  Pkryqanea  grandU.  The  members  of  the  May- 
fly family  {EiJtcmeridce)  possess  small  hinder  win^; 
rudimentary  mouth -organs;  elongated  jointed  tail- 
bristles;  three-jointed  an teuntc;  large  compound  and 
three  simple  eyes  or  *  ocellL'  The  larva  and  pupa 
are  aquatic,  and  breathe  by  gill- plates  situated  along 
the  sides  of  the  abdomen.  The  perfect  insects  pre- 
sent a  brilliancy  of  colour  and  hues  on  leaving  the 
pnpa-atate;  and  whole  Bwarais  of  these  forms  may 
uometimea  appear  in  a  district,  after  liberation  from 
their  pupffi-ca»&» — a  process  generally  occurring  in 
the  evening.  The  Ephemera  vulfjata  is  the  fajniliar 
*  ^lay-fly'  of  the  an^'Ier;  and  the  nume  *  ephemeral,* 
applied  to  transient  things,  has  been  given  to  these 
forms  in  allufiion  to  the  short  duration  of  their  lives 
— a  few  hours  marking  the  limit  of  existence  to  their 
imago  or  perfect  state.  Tlie  FtocidiF  are  a  fftmily  of 
minute  Keuroptera,  recognized  by  their  SBYall  labial 
palpi  and  hind- wings;  and  by  the  tarsi  being  two  or 
three  jointed.  Of  this  group  the  Atropot  pnfsatonuj, 
or  '  Death- Watch ' — so    named  from   its   habit  of 


so 
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tpeatms^  or  tapping  wilh  iitt  bead  on  wood^  and  of 

.  tbot  catiitng  a  sound  fraught  with  terror  to  the  saper- 

liiiooB — iB  an  example.     I'he  '  Death-watch,*  how- 

■"•ver,  ia  winglcai     The  Pcrlidcs  or  *Stone-flie^'  of 

which  faniily  the  Pa-la  bkaudata  df  the  angler  Is  a 

familiar  form,  possess  alender  antenno^  large  hinder 

wingi,  and  a  pair  of  ions  taH-appendagei.   The  tarsi 

are  three- jointed,  and  the  motith-orgatui  are  of  tvl- 

dimentaFy  nature.      The  maxillary  and  labial  palpt 

are,  however,  of  large  size.     The  M^rmdeoniida-f  or 

'  Ant-lioni|'  po«»68s  short  dubbed  antennae,  and  long 

I  labiid  palpi    The  i»ingB  are  of  lai|^  dxn,  and  when 

Iftt  Kit  are  extended  upon  the  tides  of  the  body.    No 

eUi  or  simple  eyes  are  developer!.     In  their  larval 

%Ua  they  possess  powerful  jaws,  and  excavate  plt- 

^fall«,  in  which  they  lie  in  wait  for  other  insects,  on 

which  ther  prey.      From  these  habits  the  popular 

name  of  *  Ant-lions*  haa  been  derived.     The  Htrntr- 

L^iJdc^or  'Aphia-Uoni^'  are  of  delicate  conformation, 

pttud  powiBi  soft  bodies  and  large  wings,  and  elon- 

nted  antennce.    The  larvoc  of  these  forms  subsist  on 

the  Apklde*  or  plant-lice — insects  which  infe?t  and 

destroy  plants,     lliey  are  chiefly  nocturnal  in  habits, 

and  tome  species  are  said  to  emit  a  difiogreeable 

odotiJ   when  touched.      The   Panorpidm  possess   a 

*  rostrum"  or  beak-llke  process  on  i^e  front  of  the 

head,  and  at  its  lower  portion.    The  antennae  are 

^  elongated.     The  caudal  or  tail  appendage  is  of  pincer 

rforcep  like  oonfonnation.  The  'Scorpion-fly'  {Pan- 

imjw)  is  a  familiar  representative  of  this  group.    The 

wMaphidiidiB  and  Afantupidtr  are  collectively  known 

r  in  a  popular  sense  as  *  Snake-flies ' — a  term  applied 

to  them  in  alloaion  to  the  elongated  nature  of  the 

prothorax,  or  first  ol  the  three  thoracic  Bcgmcnta. 

The  family  of  the  Tci'milidctf  represented  by  the 

celebrated  •  White-anta '  or  Termites  of  tropical  re- 

r'  ins,  forms  the  last  division  of  this  order  which  may 
the  present  instance  be  noticed.    ThasQ  insocts  ftre 
to  be  very  carefully  distinguished  from  the  tme  or 
ordinary  ants^  which  are  Hymenoptexons  insects,  and 
are  included  in  that  order  along  with  the  Bees,  Waspa, 
and  allied  forms,     llie  Termites  resemble  the  com- 
mon ants  in  some  degree,  in  that  they  live  in  soda! 
oommnnities,  and  exhibit  many  extraordinary  exam- 
ples of  an  instinct  approaching,  in  its  results  at  least, 
very  nearly  to  the  higher  or  reasoning  powers  of 
more  highly  orgimized  animals;  but  in  structure,  in 
metamorphosis,  and  in  other  points  of  their  economy, 
they  are  true  Neuropterous  insects,  imd  as  such  are 
I  perfectly  dbtinct  from  their  more  familiar  neighbours 
1  which  are  described  in  the  article  Ant.  The  *  termita- 
Mum,'  or  white  ant-abide,  which  in  many  instances 
'  ftttoins  a  height  of  over  5  feet,  is  formed  of  particles 
of  earth  worked  into  a  solid  mass  by  the  ants.    The 
entrance  is  generally  situated  at  some  distance  from 
the  nest,  with  the  interior  of  which  It  oommnnicates 
by  means  of  a  covered  passa^geL      Internally  the 
etmctnre  exhibits  a  division  into  chomben  and  com- 
mtmicaling  galleriee— and  a  single  termitarium  may 
dnnprise  within  its  limits  several  colonies  of  distinct 
I  Bpocies  of  Termites,  each  of  which  inhabits  a  distinct 
pofttion  of  the  mound,  and  contributes  its  share  to 
the  erection  of  the  whole  dwelling.     The  colony  con- 
aisis  of  a  king,  a  queen,  sexless  workers,  and  soldiers^ 
The  two  lattt^r  classes  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
time  of  their  development  from  the  egg.     They  are 
Lvin^less  throughout  their  existence.     The  workers 
tiend  the  young,  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  the 
I  eolony,  whilst  the  soldiers,  with  powerful  mandibJes 
or  jaws,  serve  in  the  protective  or  offensive  interests 
of  the  termitanom.    The  king  and  queen,  as  the 
fiepresentativeBof  the  sexual  and  reproductive  phaaea 
1 4)1  the  colony,  are  guarded  by  the  workers.  They  are 
^  *7\  their  mature  state — the  (|uoen  Termite 
.d  when  in  the  terttdtarium  in  a  gravid  or 


pregnant  state,  distended  with  eggk  IW  tggf^  ■* 
produced,  are  taken  charge  of  by  the  wofken,  «id  are 
conveyed  to  the  chambers  appropriated  to  their  de* 
velopment.  Winged  males  and  females  are  prt^luoed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season^  and  thc^sc  fly  from 
the  hive,  pair,  lose  their  wings,  and  enter  upon  the  sex- 
ual relationabip,  through  which  they  become  the 
parents  of  new  colonies  and  swarms.  In  the  otgaiii- 
xation  of  aoch  a  colony,  and  in  the  perfect  dlsciiarge 
and  routine  of  the  many  duties,  a  degree  ttl  order, 
regularity,  and  precision  is  witnessed,  wldch  may, 
even  to  the  scientiiic  mind,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
automatic  nature  of  these  acta— ^see  Nbevocb  8T8- 
TEM) — camiot  fail  to  excite  both  wonder  and  interest. 
Many  distinct  species  of  these  insects  are  known  to  en- 
tomolcgistB,  ana  they  attain  their  highest  development 
in  tropical  regions — such  as  Central  Amerit:^,  Africa, 
and  Asia.  In  Mr.  Hates'  work  entitled  The  Natu- 
ralist on  the  Amazons^  a  full  and  interesting  account 
of  the  Termites  will  be  found.   (Pi  LXV.-LX\X> 

NEUSATZ,  or  Uj-Videk,  a  town  in  Hungary, 
difltriet  of  Bdt^,  on  the  Danube,  opposite  to  Petcr- 
wardein,  with  which  it  communicst^  hy  a  bridge  of 
boats.  It  was  taken  by  storm  during  the  civil  war 
in  1849,  by  the  imperial  troops  under  Jellachich,  and 
almoet  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  the  insurgents  from 
the  castle  of  Peterwardein,  It  has  since  revived, 
through  its  trade  with  Germany  and  Turkey.  Pop 
{18S0K  21,325, 

KEUSIEDLEK  SEE  (anciently,  Lanu  Ptu&), 
a  lake  in  the  extreme  west  of  Hungary,  between  the 
Gonnties  of  Oedenburg  and  WieoBelburg;  greatest 
length,  north  to  south,  23  miles;  avera^  breadth^ 
5  miles;  circuit,  aboat  60  miles.  It  is  salt  and  verv 
shallow  UjiTougbout ;  greatest  depth  seldom  exoeea* 
ing  15  feet;  on  the  east  side  it  is  lost  in  the  great 
morass  of  Hansag.  Large  quantities  of  salt  crys- 
tallize on  its  shores  in  aummer,  oousbtijig  of  a  mixture 
of  common  and  of  glauber  salt  It  contains  abnnd- 
anoe  of  fish^  such  as  carp  and  pike,  some  of  the  latter 
being  7(1  or  SO  lbs.  weight.  Its  frequ^it  inundations 
used  to  occfl«ion  great  damage,  till  a  canal  was  cut  in 
1800,  of  sufficient  mdtb  to  carry  off  its  superfluous 
waters  at  all  times»  and  discharge  them  into  the  Rab- 
nitz  or  Little  Kaab.  The  water  has  several  timea 
disappeared  from  it  entirely.  The  last  occasioci  wie 
between  lS6£i  and  IS 70^  when  crops  were  grown  en 
its  bed. 

NEUSOHL,  a  walled  town  in  Hungary,  capital 
of  the  county  of  SoM,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Gran,  79  miles  north  of  Pcatk  It  has  a  central 
square  adorned  with  a  statue  and  a  handsome  foun- 
tain, five  churcheSf  an  old  ca:stle,  a  bishop's  palace, 
extensive  beet-root  BUgir  factories,  and  varioos  other 
induiitrial  estitbUshments.  Copper  and  iron  are 
wrought  and  smelted  in  the  vicinity.     Pop,  71511. 

NEUS3,  a  to\^ii  in  Khcuish  Prussia,  21  mOes 
north -west  of  Cologne,  on  the  Erft,  near  its  junction 
with  tbo  Rhine,  It  is  luclo^ed  by  a  fosse  and  by 
walls  iLuiked  with  tower»,  and  has  a  Protestant  and 
five  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  synigogue,  an  ordi- 
nary, orphan,  and  lunatic  asylum,  and  extensive 
woollen  and  other  manufactures,  foundries^  tanneries, 
dye-works^  vinegar-work,  worst^^  cotton,  and  other 
mills.     Pop.  (1S80),  17,495. 

KEUSTADT,  numerous  places  in  Germany. — 1. 
Ntuttadt-an-dcr-Hardlf  a  Wiilled  town  in  the  Pala- 
tinate of  Bavariai  14  miles  west  of  Spires,  with  an 
important  trade  in  wine  and  wood.  Pop.  11,411. 
2.  Neuttadt  or  Pru<iml\  a  walled  town  in  Prusua, 
29  miles  a,9.w.  of  Oppcln,  with  a  Pk^olestant  and 
three  Hoouui  Catholic  churches,  a  synagogue,  aad 
manufactures  of  cloth,  tanneries,  pa{>eri  and  other 
mills.  Pop.  1 1 ,292. 3.  Ne  uKtadt'Magdtbu rg,  a  sub- 
urb of  Magdeburg.     Pop.  27,01H). 4.  Ntiutadi- 


NEU-STRELITZ— NEUTRALITY. 


EhtrmpolcU^  m  town  in  PnissiA,  2$  miles  north-east 
of  Berlin.  It  is  of  an  ovid  form,  tmd  oonmits  of 
thrtee  parts- — Eberewalde-am-Berip'^,  Nenstadtiti-der- 
Hbene,  snd  the  Bubiirb  of  KionwaDJer.  It  baa  manu- 
fac^tm  of  iron  and  ateel,  dcIft  and  f!toncm'are, 
iroolleii  mad  linen  doth,  coj^j^er  and  iron  xhiUb,  jwid  o 
ooosidenble  tnule.     Pop.  (ISSOK  1  l.r*21. 

NKU-STRELITZ,  the  alf>it<^l  of  the  Grand-duchy 
off  Mdclenlmrg-Strelitz,  between  Lukes  Zierk  and 
Glombeck,  57  miles  north  of  Borliu.  It  is  sur- 
rDonded  by  walk;  is  repilarly  built  in  the  form  of  an 
octagoOf  with  wsvend  good  streets  and  squivres;  as 
tlia  seal  of  goTemment  contains  Beveral  enperior 
osuxtB  aad  oHioes;  and  has  a  huge  and  haudaome 
docol  polooe,  partly  in  the  Doric,  and  portly  in  tho 
Itoli&a  styles,  with  a  library  of  70,000  vo]e.,  and 
come  good  collectionB;  aDuther  palace,  belonging  to 
Flinch  Ernest;  two  churches,  a  cullege,  g^ymnaainm, 
and  several  mperior  Bchoolja,  two  hospitola,  a  poor- 
boDM^  a  tbeati^,  and  a  bathing  eatabliahment  Most 
of  Ihe  inbaUtants  are  c<mnected  with  the  court  or 
th#  military  tervice,  but  there  are  imn-foundriea  and 
machine-shops,  saw-milk,  oil-works,  breweries,  and 
three  mills,  N«o-Str^litjE  occupiea  the  site  of  the 
ancient  fort  of  Lnnkin  or  Lienke,  demolished  in  the 
be^finning  of  the  t^snth  eentnry.     Pop.  (1880),  9407, 

NEtJSTRIA,  in  the  treography  of  the  middle 
the  western  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  in  the 
I  of  France^  so  called  in  opposition  to  Atutittaia 
Oeatreich),  the  eastern  kingdom  of  the 
The  term  is  derived  from  the  negative  par- 
ticle ne  (not),  and  Au3t\'i(%,  On  the  death  of  Clovis 
(511)  his  sons  di%'idod  his  territories  into  two  parts, 
which  received  these  names.  Xeustria  lay  bet  w  tun 
the  Mease,  the  Loire^  and  the  ocean.    See  Fha^ce. 

KEXJTEB,  a  term  applied  in  xoology  to  indicate 
thoee  beings — ^represent«;d  chiefly  among  the  Ants, 
Beetp  and  Woapa — in  which  the  characteriBtica  of  sex 
«re  either  present  in  a  nidimcntary  condition  or  may 
not  be  developed  at  alL  ThtiB  among  the  Ants  the 
ooomitmity  ccmaints  of  males,  females,  and  neuters  or 
*  workeiB/  as  they  are  also  termed.  These  Ant- neuters 
ore  simply  (sexually)  undeveloped  females,  and  upDn 
theie  forms  the  perform  ance  of  all  the  laboriouB  dutit'a 
of  the  ont-colony  de'.olves.  Among  the  White  Ants 
or  Tennitea  (see  NfitutoPiiLRA)  the  wingless  nenters 
e^iihit  a  divinon  into  two  groapo— ordinary  workers 
and  'soldiets" — the  latter  being  provided  with  lar^e 
mandibles  or  jaws,  and  their  duties  being  embodied 
in  the  defence  and  protection  of  the  comnj unity.  In 
tbe  Bees  the  neuters,  or  workers,  are  similarly  sterile 
females.  A  veiy  high  degree  of  interest  has  become 
ittacfaed  to  the  question  of  these  relative  sexnol  dif- 
fcnnoes  in  such  organked  colonies  of  Insects,  and  also 
m  regards  the  production  of  these  differences,  Tlius 
the  queen-bee,  or  single  fertile  female,  forma  the 
idle  source  for  the  production  of  impregnated  ova. 
She  is  impregnated  in  the  *  nuptial  flight/  the  male 
etemenl  then  received  being  stored  in  a  special  re- 
cepiaole  within  her  body.  This  'sendnal  receptacle' 
a  placed  in  communication  with  the  oviduct  or  effer- 
ent tube  of  the  ovary,  through  which  the  eggs  pa^s 
on  their  way  to  be  deposited.  I'hose  eggs  frruii 
which  the  future  *qneens*  or  fertile  females  and 
'workers'  ore  to  be  developed  are  allowed  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  seminal  fltud  from  the  receptacle ; 
whilBt  the  eggs  from  which  drones  or  males  are  to 
be  produced  are  allowed  to  pass  from  the  oviduct 
without  contact  with  the  male  element,  and  are  thus 
not  fertiHxed.  This  latter  result  was  expenmentaily 
tested  and  proved  by  preventing  the  escape  of  the 
male  fluid  stored  np  in  the  receptacle,  and  in  ^ch  a 
esse  the  eggs  invariably  developed  into  males  nr 
drones.  The  di^erences  bt-tween  the  fertile  females 
and  neuters — ^both  of  which  are  developed  from  fer- 


tilized ova — appear  to  be  protluced  through  difl'er^ 
eoces  in  the  foixl  njx>n  which  the  re«j>ectivc  laruo 
are  fed,  and  through  similar  and  surrounding  circum- 
*  stances  which  aifect  the  nutritive  development  of  the 
larvte.  Plenty  of  food  is  thus  said  to  produce  fe- 
males, and  a  scantier  or  ditferent  dietary  males  or 
neuters.  Leuckart  aacertolQed  that  if  a  worker- 
lar^'a  be  fed  upon  'royal  food'^^-composed  of  a  fipecinl 
'paste' — ^it  is  developed  into  a  queen  or  fertile  fe- 
male, through  the  fuU  growth  of  Its  sexual  organs. 
Landois  has  similarly  proved  that  a  generous  dietary 
influences  the  production  of  female  bees  from  larva?. 
The  f uE  question  of  such  developments,  and  their 
bearing  upon  other  and  related  subjects,  will  be  din- 
cussed  in  the  articla  on  Pahtkenog^nesis  (which 
see). 

KEUTEIi,  in  grammar.     See  Gendfb  and  Verh. 

KEUTITSCHEIN,  or  Nowt-Gycix,  a  town  tjf 
Austria,  Moravia,  circle  Prerau,  29  miles  east  of 
Ohnlltz,  It  has  a  district  criminal  court,  several 
public  ofSces,  three  churches,  one  of  them  an  andcnt 
edifice  in  the  Byzantine  etyle;  an  old  castle,  a  town- 
bouse,  a  high,  a  female  industrial,  and  a  primary 
school ;  an  inBrmary,  almafaouie,  city  hospital,  and 
asylum  for  widows;  extensive  manufactures  of  wooUcn 
stuff«,  which  form  important  articles  of  trade.  The 
Bulphiir  spring  of  Sommieraw  is  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Pop.(ls8<il,  10,274. 

NEL'TRA  {NyUm\  a  town  in  Hungary,  capital 
of  a  county  and  on  the  nver  of  the  same  name, 
70  tulles  north-west  of  Pesth.  It  lias  a  castle  situated 
on  a  height,  and  containing  within  its  inclosnre  a 
cathedral  and  bishop's  palace.     Pop.  {1880},  86CO, 

NEUTRALITY  (from  the  Latin  ntttUr,  neither) 
means,  in  the  law  of  nations,  that  etate  of  a  nation 
in  which  it  does  not  take  part,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  a  war  between  other  nations.  To  maintain  itself 
in  this  state  a  nation  is  often  obliged  to  assume  a 
threatening  position,  to  be  able  to  repel,  in  case  of 
necessity,  every  ac^gresslon  on  the  part  of  either  of 
the  belligerents,  ^uch  neutrality  is  termed  an  m^mrd 
neutral  it  jf.  From  the  state  of  neutrality  aiise  cer- 
tain rights  and  obligations  towards  the  belligerents, 
A  neutral  nation  is  olloived  to  render  any  services  to 
either  of  the  helligerenta  which  do  not  necessarily 
tend  to  assist  him  in  carrying  on  hoatilitiea.  It  mn^t 
not  send  him  troops,  arms,  or  ammunition.  It  can- 
not refuse  to  one  what  it  has  allowed  to  the  other ; 
for  instance,  the  right  of  marching  through  its  teni- 
tory,  supplies  of  provisions,  &a  With  either  of  the 
belHgertutd  the  neotral  nation  has  tlie  right  to  con- 
clude treaties,  if  they  are  not  intended  to  aid  the 
belligerent  in  the  war,  or  do  not  necessarily  presup- 
pose a  war.  As,  however,  in  war  force  is  the  main 
arbiter,  it  is  most  advisable  for  a  neutral  power  to 
conclude  special  l^eaties  of  neutrality,  in  which  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  neutral  power  are  lettled^  as 
it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  there  will  be  always 
many  disputed  points  b>etween  it  and  the  bellige- 
rents. These  doubtful  points  are  chiefly  the  follow- 
ing:— Whether  Oie  nentral  state  can  allow  the  bel- 
ligerents loans,  cjommerce,  and  even  the  right  of  en- 
liHtiug  troojis;  what  goods  are  to  be  considered  pro- 
hibited ;  whether  they  can  be  seized;  whether  a 
posaage  through  its  territory  is  to  be  permitted  to 
the  troopa  of  the  bclligerenfai;  how  the  milavvful 
requisitions  of  one  of  the  belJigcrents  are  to  be  op- 
posed J  what  security  is  to  l>e  given  on  this  account;  the 
oomf^enaation  to  be  rendered  if  hoetilities  are  com- 
mitted in  the  neutral  territory,  Ac.  In  maritime 
wars  the  treatment  of  effects  of  the  enemy  on  boanl 
neutral  vessels,  or  neutral  elTecbi  on  board  a  hostil^j 
vessel,  gives  rise  to  very  iinportaut  questions.  (Si  e 
Contraband.)  In  former  times  the  principle  t^  .'w 
pretty  generally  admitted,  that  the  ownerHhip  of  the 
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goodB  oik  ho&rd  of  the  vewels  was  tbe  only  point  to 
bo  considered,  and  not  the  property  of  tie  vessels 
thetnaelrea.  The  belligerfrnts,  therefore,  seized  mcr- 
chundiae  beloDging^  to  the  enemy  on  boaa:^  of  neti- 
tral  Teasel);  but  they  restored  nentrU  property 
seized  under  the  enemy's  ilog.  But  tbe  end]e;Ls  in- 
Tcstigationi  which  this  system  caused,  &s  a  oonae- 
fitience  of  it  wai  the  searching  of  neutral  vesaela,  pro- 
duced by  degrees  a  new  and  totally  contrary  princi- 
ple, that  the fiftg^ protects  the  cargo  {la  fHtfilhn  coat-re 
la  marcAandist),  to  that  merchaudisu  of  the  enemy 
under  a  neutral  f\&^  was  safe,  but  neutral  merLhan- 
dise  under  a  hostile  Hog  was  good  piizc.  This  prin- 
ciple, since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century » 
was  adopted  in  several  ^^eaties.  particularly  between 
France  and  other  ^^vemmenta.  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, wished  to  enforce  the  former  princij  1*3  in  the 
war  with  her  colonies  in  North  America,  '1  he  Em- 
]>ress  Catharine  of  rtuseiA,  on  the  other  hand,  de* 
olared  in  1780  that  she  wiis  iinllinir,  if  necessary,  to 
enforce  by  arms  tho  new  principle,  ^  frto  »hipa,  free 
gpodit.'  Thia  principle  forro^^d  the  basii  of  the  sys- 
tem of  the  armed  nentnUjty  in  which  France  and 
Spain  joined  with  KnsaiA,  and  lo  which  also  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Holland,  Frusaia^  Au8tri.%  I'ortugal, 
and  Kaples  acceded  by  separate  conventions  with 
Iluasia.  Britain  opposed  it ;  yet  fthe  was  obllg^ed, 
several  times,  tacitly  to  admit  the  |>rUici[iIei.  In  tbe 
French  revolutionary  war,  atid  the  hwtilities  between 
Britain  and  Napoleon,  the  former  returned  entirely 
to  the  old  principle.  (See  Continental  System.) 
The  plenipotentiariea  of  Great  Britain,  Austria^ 
France,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  aasem- 
Wtkl  at  Pai-i^,  10th  April,  lS5t},  agreed  to  the  follow- 
ing declarations  on  this  subject:— 1.  Privateenng  la 
and  remains  abolished  2.  The  neutral  fUg  covers 
enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of 
war.  3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  con* 
traband  of  war,  are  nttt  liable  to  capture  under 
enemy's  fla^.  4.  Blodcades,  to  be  binding,  must  lie 
«.ffoctive,  that  ia  to  say,  maintained  by  a  forc^  suf- 
ficient really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the 
enemy.  I'he  president  of  the  United  Statt^  acceded 
to  these  propositions  in  1S61.  lite  arbitnition  at 
Geneva  of  the  Alabama  dahna  of  tbe  United 
States  a^inst  Great  Britain,  which  decidod  against 
Ctreat  Britun  on  ex  post  fiifto  rules  agreed  to  between 
tho  parties  to  the  arbitration,  is  as  yet  a  precedent 
of  doubtful  authfkrity  in  regard  to  tho  duties  of  nen- 
tralSp  aa  it  Li  uncertain  how  far  the  rules  then  agreed 
to  win  be  held  binding  by  other  governments.  The 
three  rules  are  to  th^  effect  that  a  neutral  govern- 
ment is  bound  to  use  due  dillgenoe  to  prevent  the 
fitting  out  in  or  departure  &om  any  of  its  ports  of  a 
vessel  which  it  has  reasonable  ground  to  believe  is 
intended  to  cany  on  war  with  a  power  with  which 
it  is  at  peace;  that  it  is  bound  not  to  pennit  a  belli- 
gerent to  make  use  of  its  pturts  as  a  basis  of  naval 
operations,  or  a  source  of  n^cniitment  of  men  or 
military  supplies;  that  it  is  bound  to  exeircise  due 
diligence  in  its  own  ports  or  watcn,  and  as  to  all 
persons  within  its  jurisdiction  to  prevent  any  viola- 
ticm  of  these  duties  and  obi  lotions.  It  was  agreed 
by  the  parties  to  the  arbitration  that  these  mlea 
ahould  be  held  binding  between  them  for  the  fatuieu 

NEUTRAL  S^VLl  3.     See  Salt. 

NEUWIED,  a  town  of  Prugsia,  province  of  Rhein* 
land,  7  miles  north  by  west  of  Coblens,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  herecrossed  by  a  flying  bridge.  It  is 
built  with  great  regularity,  in  the  form  <^  a  square,  the 
streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles;  and  con- 
taios  a  palace,  surrounded  with  extenaive  gardena, 
•mi  possessing  a  collection  of  Roman  antiquiticiS, 
chiefly  obtained  from  the  buried  city  of  Victoria, 
2  miles  north  of  the  town ;  and  a  library  of  10|000 


volumes;  a  building  called  Fasanorie  (Pheasanti^), 
containing  a  mui»eum  of  natural  history;  a  caainc*, 
with  a  mtiaicid  B<Knety,  a  progynma^iium,  normal,  in- 
du&trlal,  infant,  raggvtt,  and  numerouti  other  schtK>U 
and  private  educational  establi^dmienb^  It  ha:* 
manulactures  of  tobacco,  chick ory,  articles  of  itrtv, 
furniture,  eoap,  candles,  cotton  goods,  pii»e8,  mineral 
colours,  piano-fortes,  bells,  Liet|ucrware,  morocoo 
leather,  and  clay  stoves;  and  a  trade  in  wine,  iron, 
jr<m\vare,  p(»tash,  and  pipe-clay.  Neuwied  waa 
founded  in  16-19  by  a  prince  of  the  name,  then  inde- 
[>eiid^nt,  who  invited  settlers  of  all  religious  persua- 
tiifjui*,  wit!i  the  assurance  of  perfect  toleration.  Tbe 
stute  of  tlio  times  made  tho  terms  valuable,  and  tbiv 
town,  accordingly,  soon  attained  considerable  imjiort- 
ance.  A  variety  of  sects  now  live  t*>gether  in  bar* 
mnny.  I'he  moftt  interesting  establishment  of  all  is 
that  of  the  Moravian  brt^threu,  who  here  amount  to 
about  ^00  indinduals.  They  have  excellent  flchoota^ 
which  are  attended  by  many  English  children,  }*cf^ 
(ISSOU  9Gr.G. 

NEVA,  a  river  of  Euiii%  which  issues  from  lake  La* 
dog«^  and  after  a  westerly  course  of  about  iO  miles, 
Hows  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  below  St  Petersbow, 
by  several  mouths.  It  is  from  300  to  400  yards 
wide,  and  10  or  15  feet  deep,  and  of  course  navig- 
able for  vcsseL)  of  considerable  siz^  It  is  generally 
frozen  over  from  October  to  ApriL  It^  eonimercial 
importance  is  greatly  enb:iuce<l  by  cnnals,  which 
oonnect  it  tvith  remote  parts  of  the  empire. 

NEVADA,  one  of  the  United  States,  which  ww 
formed  out  of  the  western  part  of  Utah  and  aoiiie 
districts  of  Catifomia.  Its  boundaries  are^  on  the 
norths  tho  4i!d  parallel,  on  the  east  the  mcri^lian  of 
110'*  w.  and  the  river  Ctiloradc^  on  the  south  or  south- 
east, a  straight  line  stretching  from  the  Colorado  at 
lat.  35'  to  the  meridian  of  120^  at  lat.  3U°,  which 
meridian  la  the  western  botmdary.  It  bordera  with 
Oregon,  Idaho,  Utah,  Arhroua,  and  California^  Tbe 
are»  is  110,700  square  milee.  It  is  rather  mountainous^ 
having  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  west, 
and  several  other  groups,  such  as  the  Humboldt 
River  Mountains,  Diamond  ^loun tains,  SkotllOQe 
^fountains,  <S:c.  There  are  several  salt  lukea,  indttd- 
ing  Lakes  Walker,  Caraon,  and  Pyramid.  Tbe  chief 
river,  besides  the  Colorado,  is  the  Humboldt  River. 
The  riven  lose  themselves  in  the  soil  or  enter  the 
salt  lake&  Much  of  the  state  is  very  arid,  but  it  in- 
cludes tracts  such  as  the  charming  Carstm  Valley, 
rich  both  in  vegetation  and  mineral  wealth*  The 
principal  industry  tjf  the  state  up  to  this  time  is 
mining.  Rich  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  have  been 
(»pened,  and  agate,  opal,  amethyst,  oomeliaii,  and 
other  hne  sUmcs  are  found  in  abundance,  and  marble 
«if  great  value  is  known  to  exist.  Solid  masses  of  salt 
of  great  imrity  arts  abundantly  found  in  many  places. 
The  protlucc  nf  the  silver  mines  is  by  far  tho  most 
important  source  of  wealth  to  tlie  st^vte.  In  1881 
the  total  value  of  the  silver  produced  was  about 
ill, 4 12,000;  the  toL'd  productiun  from  the  discovery 
of  the  metal  in  1859  being  valued  at  l'lt\*2l5,4t»0. 
The  Central  Pacific  Railway  pauses  through  the 
state,  which  at  the  end  of  1882  had  in  all  UIT  miles 
of  railway  open  for  traffia  llie  capital  is  Cat  son, 
but  A''irginia  Is  tho  largest  town.  Pop.,  in  li»70; 
12,491;  inlSSO,  G2/2*5t>. 

NEVER3,  a  town  of  France^  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Nievre,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loitre, 
at  tlje  confluence  tif  the  Nievre,  lo3  miles  a.s.g.  Paris^ 
It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  on  tbe 
slope  of  a  hill,  and  has  a  very  picturesque  appeafan^ 
when  viewed  across  tlie  river.  It  is  the  sea  of  n 
butliop;  and  has  a  cathedral,  a  somewhat  heavy 
building ;  the  church  of  St.  Etiennc,  in  the  Roman- 
esque style ;  an  old  castle,  now  used  by  the  courts  of 
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jtBtao«;  a  H^tcl  Uo  Villc,  formerly  the  residence  of 
tb«  dokes  of  Kcvcriv  in  the  flamKiyunt  etyle;  ft 
oolk^ge^  founJed  in  1525;  public  library,  barracks, 
mod  pi«f'-*cl«re;  a  court  t>f  firtt  resort  and  coinmeruej 
ft  coDtttltuig  chamber  uf  ntauufactures,  a  oeiitrul 
foditjr  of  agrictilture,  science,  and  art;  a  diocesan 
■rtnfnafy,  seoondary  ecelesiAslical  Mchool,  and  com- 
mtuud  c<:]llege;  manufactures  of  coarse  woollenf^ 
metal  buttooa,  and  other  articles  in  metal;  violin 
rtringm,  articloa  m  b«ada^  vinegar,  glue,  and  caodies; 
noznerouJi  potteriea^  producing  ware  which  has  been 
iamied  far  numj  centuries;  bofctle-wtjrktf,  brewerieis, 
taimeries,  roperies,  machine-work^  and  an  extensive 
tbell  fr^'f"^—  '■*■  ^vbich,  in  addition  tr>  other  c^istincja, 
about  of  ordnance  are  annually  made. 

The  tn  ^  most  of  the  above  mannfacturc«, 

and  also  timber,  wine,  salt,  ^^c    Pop.  (1&81),  23,546. 

NEV^IS,  or  NtEVis,  a  small  island  of  the  British 
West  Indies,  belonging  to  the  Leeward  group,  and 
lying  on  the  aonth-west  extremity  of  St.  Kitts,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  2  miles  broad.  It 
k  a  beantiful  spot,  and  little  more  than  a  single  moun- 
tain, which  risea  2500  feet  from  the  sea.  I'he  whole 
iaiand  is  about  24  miles  in  circumference;  area, 
24,640  acres.  It  ia  of  volcanic  ori^n*  It  ia  well 
watered,  and  in  general  fertile,  producing  much 
sugar,  which,  with  molassefl  and  ruui,  foniis  the  sole 
exports  The  principal  town  is  Charleaton.  Pop. 
UttSlh  ll,SG4. 

NEW.  For  names  beginning  with  this  adjective 
not  given  hero  tee  theatticlea  under  the  name  which 
fellow*  it. 

NEW  ALBANY,  a  city*  United  States,  Imliana, 
Floyd  ounnty,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio,  whicb 
supplies  its  numerous  factories  T.iith  wator-powcr. 
It  is  regidarly  laid  out ;  has  numerous  public  buildings, 
indnding  a  court-houaei,  jail,  and  many  cburchefi; 
several  iM:hoola,  a  lyeenm^  a  theological  college,  &€. 
Steam- boat  bnildinig  i«  extensively  carried  on,  and 
there  are  also  large  iron-foundries,  rolling- mills, 
woollen  factories,  machine-Bhops,  &c.     Pop.  in  lb  SO, 

ia,423. 

NEW  AKCHANGEI*  See  Sitka. 
NEWARK,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  in  the  United 
Stattt^  the  capital  of  Essex  county,  New  Jersey,  9 
ndles  weat  of  New  York  city,  with  wMch  it  ia  con- 
nected by  four  railway  lines.  It  is  finely  situated 
fun  the  west  side  of  Passaic  Iltver,  al^tout  4  miles  from 
I  mouth  in  Newark  Bay.  It  is  the  largest  city  in 
I  statu,  and  is  built  chiefly  on  a  plain  terminated 
\  the  west  by  a  nd^e  of  land.  It  is  regularly  laid 
Mirt  with  wide  straigLt  atreeti,  generally  intersecting 
*t  right  angles.  Bniad  Street,  the  principal  street 
is  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  America.  It  ia  more 
than  120  feet  broad,  shaded  with  elmsy  and  dlvidcti 
city  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  Near  ita 
it  ia  intersected  by  Market  Street,  another 
etreeL  There  are  several  beautiful  &i|uarL-s 
ned  with  majestic  elms.  Among  ihti^  public 
Biildings  are  the  court*hou9e,  a  large  building  in 
the  Egyptian  style;  the  library  buUdings,  one  of  the 
fimwt  edifices  in  tie  dty;  the  academy,  the  opera- 
hooBc^  several  of  the  biaki  and  insurance  offices, 
kr^  iiotela,  the  cusitom-honae  and  post-office,  the 
dty-ball,  k^  llierelare  many  fine  churches,  several 
of  tiiem  etpecially  remarkable  fur  their  lofty  and 
nioefal  spires.  Newark  is  dktiDguiabcd  as  a  mxuiti- 
uctariag^  town,  the  goods  manufactured  including 
^efly  fnniiture,  machinery  and  coatings,  leather, 
boots  and  shoes,  saddlery,  oibcloth,  hardware,  cloth- 
ing india-rubber  goods,  &c;  lli&re  ia  a  considerable 
eoasdng  trade  and  con^itant  ateam-boat  oommunica- 
tion  with  New  York.  Fop.  in  1870,  105,069;  in 
1880,  I36,50a. 
NEWAUK-UPON-TP.ENT,  a  parlbmentary  and 


municipal  lj<troiigh  of  En- laud,  in  Nottinghanissibire, 
on  tbe  right  bank  of  an  eiiiStcni  branch  of  the  Truut, 
here  croi»ed  by  a  handsomtj  bridge  of  seven  ariilies, 
17  miles  north -east  of  N<ittinghain,  at  the  junction 
of  the  (ireat  Northern  and  Nottingham  and  Liitwln 
Railways.  It  u  pretty  well  built,  with  a  spacious 
market-place  in  tlie  centre;  and  has  a  town-LaJl, 
containing  public  oliiccs^  and  an  assembly- room;  a 
large  and  elegant  crucift>rm  church,  recently  rtstoretl, 
places  of  worship  fi^r  various  other  denominations; 
free  library  (founded  lSi^3);  hospital,  hostelry,  a  free 
grammar-school,  several  sets  of  alms  houM»  and 
other  charities.  The  principal  trade  b  in  malt  and 
Hour.  There  is  also  a  linen  manufactory,  iron- 
foundry,  agricultural  implement  works,  and  large 
breweries.  The  Trout  navigation  is  ^till  made  largely 
available  for  trattic  in  coimectiuu  with  the  Hull  and 
Grimsby  iidand  trade,  tin  the  north-west  of  the 
town  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle,  rebuilt  in 
the  reign  of  Stephen.  It  returns  two  uiumbers  to 
Parliament.  Pop.  in  1871.  12,1^5;  in  li?Kl,  14,018. 
NEW  BEDFUKIJ,  a  town  in  the  United  States, 
Bristol  county,  Massachusetta,  55  miles  south  from 
Boston,  on  the  Acushnet,  which  falb,  about  4  miles 
below,  into  Buzzard's  Bay.  It  presents  a  command- 
ing and  faeautifid  appeamnco,  is  well  built,  and  has 
a  lurge  and  bondttome  town-hall  of  granite;  a  com- 
modious custom -bouse,  also  of  granite;  a  court- bouse, 
I  several  handsome  churches,  a  library,  a  Friends"  aca- 
demy, and  several  other  schools,  llie  river  is  here 
crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  about  4000  feet  long.  New 
Bedford  bsji  extensive  cotton  factories,  iron  and  cop- 
per works,  cordage  factory,  oil  and  candle  works, 
I'russian-blue  worka,  shoe  factories,  &c.  It  waa  at 
one  time  the  centre  of  the  American  whale-fishery, 
but  this  industry  has  much  declined.     Pop.  (1880), 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  a  province  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  on  the  east  coast  of  North  America; 
bounded  west  by  the  state  of  Maine;  north-west  by 
the  province  of  Quebec,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  lliver  Klatigouche;  north  by  Chalour  Bay ;  east  by 
tbe  Gulf  of  St.  La\\Tence  and  Northumberland  Strait^ 
the  latter  separating  it  from  Prince  Edward's  Island; 
and  south  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  part  of  Nova 
Scotia;  area,  27,174  Sfjuare  miles,  or  about  the  same 
extent  as  tbe  mainland  of  Scotland.  Its  coast-line 
is  about  540  miles  in  length,  iuterruptcd  only  at  the 
point  of  junction  with  Nova  iScotia,  where  an  isth- 
mus of  not  more  than  14  mUes  in  breadth  connects 
the  two  territories,  and  separates  the  watt^rs  of  Nor- 
tbumberiand  Strait  fnara  tho»e  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
and  which  it  is  pro|M:)aed  to  unite  by  mtans  of  a 
canal.  I'be  most  rt^markable  bays  and  harbours  are 
Bathur»t  Bay,  on  thei  north  €oa»t;  Miramichi  Bay, 
on  the  east  coast;  Passamai^uoddy  Bay  and  St.  John 
Harbour,  on  the  south  coast.  There  are,  besides 
these  larger  indentation^^  numerouB  smaller  harbours^ 
particularly  on  the  stiutb  portiou  ut  the  east  coast. 

The  general  surface  of  the  country  presents  a  series 
of  bold  undulations,  sometitues  rising  into  mountains 
or  continuous  ridges  of  high  land.  The  latter  are 
seldom  cf  any  considerable  height;  but  their  precipi- 
tous acclivities,  sharp  outline,  and  deep  ravines  give 
them  an  alpine  and  picturesque  character,  that  finely 
and  Btrikingly  contrasts  with  the  rich  valley  a  and 
sheltered  plains  whit:h  alternate  with  the  more  nigged 
scenery.  The  shorea  of  tbe  Gulf  of  St.  Lawretice 
and  Northumberland  Strait,  however,  present  dilfer- 
ent  and  far  less  pleasing  f features.  There  the  land 
for  about  12  miles  inland  is  low  and  sandy,  covered 
with  trees  of  a  stunted  growth;,  and  skirted  with  tix- 
tenaivo  miurshes,  large  deep  mosses,  and  loug  sand- 
beaches.  New  Brunswick  is  watered  by  numerous 
rivers.     The  principal  are  the  Si  John,  45u  miles  m 
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lengikj  and  navigable  for  yeasek  of  100  tons  to  Fred- 
encton,  &0  miles  from  ita  entrance  into  the  Bfty  of 
Fimdy;  the  Minttnicbi,  225  tniles  in  lengthy  which 
falk  inia  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  ib  navijo^xkblti 
for  UrgB  veadela  25  miles  from  the  gulf;  the  Kisti- 
godche,  200  miles  in  length,  and  3  imles  wide  at  its 
entrance  in  Chaleur  Bar*  The  Lirgest  lakes  which 
are  in  ilie  south  of  the  province  ape  Grand  Lake, 
26  miles  long  by  about  5  miles  broad;  and  Waahe- 
d<?:moak  Lake,  about  2U  miles  loncf  by  2  miles  broarl, 
b^ith  lying  between  St.  John  and  Frederictom  Along 
the  shores  of  Chaleur  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  BL  JLaw- 
ronce  gray  sandstone  and  gray  day-alate  predomiziAte, 
with  detached  rocks  of  granite,  quartz,  and  iron-stoiie; 
on  the  south  ooaot^  limestone,  day-slate^  with  sand- 
stone, intermpted  occasionally  by  gneiss^  trapp  imd 
granite.  S[M!!cimens  of  amethyst,  camelian,  jasper, 
&c.^  have  been  picked  tip  in  various  places.  Coal  m 
plentiful,  and  iron-ore  abundant ;  the  former  is  siud  to 
«xtend  over  10,000  square  miles,  or  above  one- third 
part  of  the  whole  area  of  the  provinoe.  Copper  and 
matiganese  also  abound.  Gypenm,  limeetosie^  and  free- 
etcme  abound.  Salt  springsi,  strongly  satnrated.  are  nu- 
meroos;  and  some  Ridphureous  springs  have  cdso  been 
diflCOYered.  The  climate  of  New  Brunswick^  like  that 
of  other  portions  of  the  North  American  continent^  is 
subject  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  severest 
cold  of  the  winter  usually  continues  from  December 
21  to  March  21.  The  prevailing  minamer  winds  are 
from  the  w.s,w.  and  b.;  when  from  the  south-west 
dense  fogs  are  often  produced  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Pundy,  and  stretch  15  miles  to  20  miles  in< 
land  In  the  interior  the  climate  is  aaid  to  have 
been  greatly  ameliorated  in  consequence  of  the  dear^ 
iog  away  of  the  forests,  l>v  which  the  flunks  rays  are 
permitted  to  reach  the  s^urfaceof  the  earth,  where 
the  heat  thus  ab-sorbed  is  again  diffused  by  radiation. 
It  IB  stated^  as  a  result  of  this  proocss,  that  the  win- 
ters are  reduced  to  nearly  half  their  former  duration. 
The  climate  is,  on  the  whole,  healthy;  and  tho  au- 
tumn, aa  in  other  parts  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent,  is  a  season  of  exceeding  beatity,  the  air  being 
dry  and  clear,  and  the  woods  glowing  with  innumer- 
able tints  of  the  rich^  and  most  brUliant  hues. 

The  chief  vegetable  product  of  New  Brunswick  is 
timber,  of  which  there  is  the  usual  rarieiy  found  In 
North  American  forests;  but  the  pine  is  the  chief 
timber  exported.  Indian-oom  la  grown  in  the  south 
f>arts  of  the  province;  flax,  wheats  and  other  corealia; 
and  good  potatoes  are  raised.  The  wheat  of  New 
Brunswick  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  is  said  to 
be  much  heavier  than  that  of  the  United  States* 
Turnip  cultivation  has  been  introduced  of  late  years 
with  great  auoccsa.  The  great  extent  of  its  coast, 
with  its  nnmerona  deep  bays,  coves,  and  inlets,  aflfords 
great  scope  for  the  puisoit  of  the  fishing  trade,  wliich 
baa  not,  however,  1  *clu  pursued  with  the  vigour  its  im- 
portance merits.  Theexports  of  fish  are  onlyexceeded 
by  Nova  Scotia  among  the  provinoes  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada^  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
able «ztsii^  ohi^y  at  St.  JobxL  The  principal  ar- 
tlolei  of  ea^oii  are  fish,  iron,  salt,  lath-woofl,  deals, 
batteoB^  planks,  boards,  shingles,  stavee,  timber,  and 
other  sortB  of  wood.  Imports :  beef,  pork,  beer,  ale, 
books,  brass  and  copper  manufactures,  bread,  biscuit} 
eider,  coStee,  copper,  cxmlage,  com,  grain,  wheat-flour, 
Indian  and  other  mea!,  cotton,  Mnen,  silk,  and  other 
miitufactures,  earthenwarei^  fishing-tackle,  glaaiWKre, 
gunpowder^  habeKdaabery,hardware,  hemp,  hides,  iron, 
leatiker,  meididnee,  oakmn,  linseed,  painters'  oolourB, 
fjoe,  loapi  mm,  spirits,  sagar,  tallow,  tea,  sou  ff,  tobacco, 
wineA,  &e.  The  value  of  the  imports  from  beyond 
tho  Dominion  considerably  ezoeeds  a  million  sterliug ; 
more  than  half  is  from  Great  Britain,  and  hsss  than 
one- fourth  from  the  United  States.    The  exports  are 


about  equal  to  the  imports.  The  amount  of  shipping 
registered  in  the  produce  on  December  Slst,  IdSl, 
was  1057  veuels,  of  S3S,215  tons.  St  John  is  the 
chief  port  The  provluce  contains  five  rallwayvt 
having  (including  branches)  a  length  of  nearly  500 
miles  in  operation. 

The  chief  part  of  the  inhabitanta  of  New  Bnmw- 
wick  are  British  settlen  and  their  descendants.  There 
are  a  few  inhabitants  of  French  stock,  who  are  prin- 
cipally settled  on  the  Chaleur  Bay;  and  there  is  a 
small  number  of  Micmacs,  Melicetes,  and  other  In- 
dians in  the  north  part  of  tho  province.  New  Brmifli* 
wick  is  divided  into  fourteen  counties,  in  eadi  of 
which  are  several  schools — grammar  and  parish. 
The  Chmrd)  of  England,  the  Established  ana  Free 
Churches  of  Scotland^  Beformed  Presbyterian,  Wes^ 
leysji  Methodlat,  Baptist,  Congregationalist,  and  Bo* 
man  Catholic  Churches,  are  all  more  or  lees  extensively 
represented  The  affairs  of  the  province  are  admin- 
istered by  a  licutenant-goveroor,  aided  by  an  execu- 
tive council  oonBiHting  of  nine  members,  a  legialaiive 
ootmoil  of  eighteen  members  appointed  for  life,  and  a 
house  of  assembly  of  forty- one  representatives  of  the 
people,  llie  province  sends  twelve  members  to  the 
senate,  and  fourteen  to  the  house  of  commons  of  the 
Dominion  parliament.  The  judicial  department  csom* 
prises  a  supreme  court,  with  a  chief  and  four  ptitee 
judges;  a  court  of  chancery,  one  of  marriage  and  di- 
vorce, and  one  for  the  trial  of  offences  ootninitted  at 
sea;  over  these  three  courts  the  lieutenant-governor 
presides.  New  Brunswick  was  first  settled  by  the 
French  in  1G3&,  and  it  continued,  along  with  Nova 
3ooti%  to  form  part  of  Acadia  or  New  France,  till  it 
fell  into  the  hand^  of  the  British  i^r  the  oonque*^t 
of  Quebec  The  first  British  eettlen  in  New  Bruu^^ 
wick  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  Miramidii  in  1761; 
and  in  1784  New  Brunswick  was  separated  from  Nova 
Scotia,  and  formed  into  a  distinct  province,  in  1826 
the  standing  timber  in  the  diiitrict  around  Miramidu 
Bay  took  fire,  and  enveloped  an  area  of  6000  aqnare 
miles  in  flames,  consuming  four  thriving  town^  many 
large  vessels  lying  ini  Alirainlchi  Kiver,  and  desboying 
5QQ  human  beings.  In  1BC7  New  Brunswick  he<^me 
a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada^  of  which,  as 
regards  population,  it  is  the  fourth  largest.  Fop. 
(1871),  285,594;  (1  SSI),  321,233. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  a  city,  United  Statc^ 
Middlesex  county,  New  Jersey,  on  the  Raritan,  which 
here  becomes  navigable,  the  Delaware  and  Karitan 
Canal,  and  the  New  Jersey  Railroad,  20  miles  aotith- 
west  of  New  York.  It  consists  of  an  older  portion, 
situated  on  a  flat  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
composed  of  narrow,  crooked  streets;  and  of  a  more 
modem  portion,  occupying  a  declivity,  regularly  and 
«padousiy  built,  and  present! ug  a  handsome  appear- 
ance, many  of  the  houses  bebg  surrounded  with 
gardens,  and  oommauding  beautiful  views.  The 
principal  buildings  are  Rutger's  College,  possessed  of 
a  library  of  10,000  volumes,  and  attended  by  more 
than  200  studeuta;  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  with  a  library  of  7000 
volumes  and!  about  10  students:  twenty  churcbesi 
soven^  schools,  a  courthouse,  and  jaiL  The  manu* 
faotm^ng  establishments  include  several  large  fac- 
tories; and  the  trade  of  the  port,  which  admits  vessels 
of  loa  tons,  is  considerable.     Pop.  in  1880,  17,166. 

NEWBURY,  a  municipal  boroutrh  in  Berkshire, 
England,  if*  miles  east  of  Bath,  and  52  miles  west  of 
I>oudon.  It  is  situated  ou  a  brunch  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  and  on  the  Ken  net,  which  is  made 
navigable  to  Reading,  and  joins  the  Thames.  It  has 
witic  and  well-paved  street^  a  spacious  raarket-plar<*, 
tiiunicjpal  buildiugm  (opened  1877),  a  church  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VI L,  and  a  corn-exchange  (built  ISU'i). 
There  are  silk  and  paper  mMls,  and  a  trade  in  com  and 
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Near  fhia  town  two  obstin^ite  biLtUes  were 
bt  between  the  Boyalisit  ^nil  the  forces  of  the 
at,  Kifi^  Ch&rlei  being  present  a.t  both  of 
the  fint,  Sefyfcember  20.  164  3,  and  the  other^ 
ober  27,  164*.  Pop.  in  1881,  10,U4. 
NEmBUBYPOET,  a  toi^ii  in  the  United  States, 
L  IBDvmtj*  MMBiidiUBettfl,  about  3  milea  nbove 
muSk  nf  the  Merrimiic,  and  30  miles  north- east 
■ton.  It  u  regularly  built^  ptirtly  on  terraces 
'  Crom  the  river;  aud  hnfi  several  churcbes,  in 
~  which  the  celebrated  preacher  Whitefield  is 
I'buried;  and  a  ciutom -house  of  rough  pimoito  with 
lioo.  The  harbour,  though  somewhat 
I  at  iti  cntranoo  by  a  sandbankj  is  spaosons 
I  many  Tessdjt  are  employed  in  the  ood  and 
ICc"'  *^  '  '--Ta,  and  the  trade,  Itoth  coastiog;  and 
UiTable,  Pop  tn  ISSO,  13,533. 
i  i JJ -  U  ND  K K -  L Y >l  E,  an  andent 
market  town  and  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
Lorong-b  of  England,  Staffordshire,  close  to  the  Pot^ 
rie%  and  19  miles  n.n.w.  of  the  town  of  Stafford. 
It  fltaads  on  the  slope  of  two  hills  cm  the  line  of  the 
Xortb  Stafford  Kailway  from  Stoke  to  Market  Dray- 
lion.  The  streets,  though  irreffolar,  are  well  paved 
id  %hted;  and  the  hooses,  which  are  of  brick,  are 
t  well  built«  and  many  of  them  large  and  handsome. 
It  has  a  good  town-baU,  covered  market,  theatre, 
hMiaeSj  union  workhonse)  and  cemetery;  two 
"  bed  cbnrches,  seven  Dissenting  diapehii,  and 
I  Boman  Catholie  chnrcb.  Newcaslle  posaeasea 
cndo^inentB  for  educational  purpoees,  which 
)  recently  been  dealt  with  by  the  Education  Com- 
f  who  hare  started  a  rather  comprehensive 
id  edncation,  including  a  semi-classical  or 
L  school,  and  abo  a  middle  school  for  boys,  with 
»  ol  a  similar  character  for  girls.  There  are  also 
r  efficient  schools,  and  a  school  of  art.  The  chief 
DiifactTires  are  silk,  cotton,  paper,  and  leather; 
hat- making,  formerly  the  staple  industry,  is 
r  extinct.  A  good  trade  k  also  done  in  com  and 
I'Bour.  Cool  and  iron  works  are  carried  on  to  a  grrcat 
xtant  in  the  neighbourhood,  giving  eraployracnt  to 
i  hurg^  nnmber  of  the  inhabi  Lints.  Newcastle  sends 
twoTi!      *  I  Parliament.     Pop.  in  18S1,  17,608. 

Ki  LE-UPON-TYNl':,  a  municipal  and 

parUi4ii..-uu.»i  r  uHirough,  river-port,  and  (dnce  1882) 
an  episcopal  dty,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
bnt  forming  a  county  in  itself.  It  stands  on  the 
norlb  bank  of  the  Tyne,  about  9  miles  from  ita 
moDth,  and  S03  miles  by  railway  from  Ix>ndon.  It 
oocnpioi  the  sides  and  summits  of  three  acclivities, 
whiob  lise  steeply  from  the  river,  and  extends  about 
t  mEea  along  ita  bank.  Fragments  of  the  walls  and 
towers  with  which  it  was  formerly  Burrounded  are 
■tiU  to  be  seen,  bnt  the  lease  has  been  filled  up.  In 
the  older  portions  the  streets  are  narrow  and  winding, 
anrl  the  bouses  of  an  irregular  and  often  very  antique 
appearanoe,  but  owing  to  the  extensive  improvements 
which  have  been  effected  in  recent  years  many  of 
the  streeta  have  been  completely  modernised.  In 
th«  newer  parte  are  many  handsome  streets  and 
eqiiAree,  of  which  Grey  Street  and  Grainger  Street 
are  among  the  finest;  while  suburbs  of  vilks  have 
spread  in  all  directions,  and  more  especially  in  tho 
west.  The  most  important  public  buildings  are  the 
tttbedrsi  of  St.  Nicholas,  an  ancient  Gothic  structure 
(restored  by  Sir  G.  Scott,  1873-76) ;  the  church  of  AM- 
BttitM^  a  handsome  Gredaa  stmcWe;  the  churoh  of 
&L  Andrew,  a  very  ancient  structure;  the  church  of 
SL  John,  of  aodent  date  and  large  dimensious,  with 
eome  interesting  monuments;  tho  church  of  St.  Peter, 
en  eUgaat  modem  building;  the  church  of  St.  Thomas, 
in  the  early  Knglifth  style;  the  Roman  Catholic 
chordi  and  cathedral  of  St  Mary,  a  modern  building 
in  the  early  English  styl^;  tho  town -hall,  q  hantUomtf 
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modem  edifice;  the  central  exchange,  Art-GaUerj, 
and  News-room,  forming  a  spacious  semicifctUar 
Ionic  building;  the  Guildhall  and  Exchange  beneath 
it,  the  Merchant's  Court,  the  com  exchange,  the 
assembly-rooms,  tho  I^Ioot  Ilatl,  in  which  the  assizes 
for  the  county  ore  held;  the  castle^  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  castellated  Norman  in  England,  recently 
restored;  the  Central  Railway-station,  an  imposing 
btdlding;  the  jail  and  bouse  of  correction;  the  Min- 
ing Institute,  the  public  librsiy  (opened  1832),  a 
savings-bank,  two  theatres^  ^c;  public  baths  and 
•everal  oommodious  markets.  The  High  Level 
Bridge  is  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  achieve- 
ments of  the  Lbte  Robert  Stephenson.  It  oonnsts  of 
six  arches,  each  having  a  span  of  125  feet,  with  two 
curved  approaches  66  feet  m  length,  the  whole  being 
formed  of  cast-iron  pillars  and  arches.  Above  is  a 
viaduct  for  the  railway,  underneath  {S5  feet  above 
high -water  mark)  a  passage  for  loot  passengers  and 
goods  traffic.  It  a^ords  i^eady  access  to  the  borongh 
of  Gatesfa  ead.  Abou  t  half  a  mile  to  the  west  another 
high-level  iron  biidge  has  been  erected.  A  new  low- 
level  stone  bridge,  with  a  swing- bridge  lor  the  inlet 
aad  outlet  of  vessels^  was  opened  in  June,  1876* 
Among  the  literary  and  other  institutions  are  the 
I^Veo  Grammar-school,  and  many  otiier  schools ;  the 
Northern  Counties  Institution  lor  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ; 
Northern  Counties  Orphanages;  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery;  the  College  of  Physical  Science,  in 
connection  with  Durham  Univcraity,  recently  insti- 
tutefl;  the  Mining  Institute,  a  chaste  but  haadaome 
building  opened  in  *f  uly,  1S72,  and  affording  aooom- 
mmlation  to  the  chiefs  of  the  coal  and  iron  industrieB 
of  the  north  of  England;  the  Literary  and  Philoeo^ 
phical  Soeiety,  occupying  a  handsome  Boric  building, 
in  which  are  a  museum  and  library;  the  infirmary, 
the  Victoria  Blind  Asylum,  the  Hospital  of  St>  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  so  vend  other  hospitals  and  charitable 
endowmenis.  We  miay  also  menldon  the  Natural 
History  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  both  with  valu- 
able oolleotions;  the  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society,  and  the  government  school  of  design,  and 
institution  for  the  promotion  of  the  fme  aits. 

Within  tho  town,  or  in  ita  immediate  \icinity,  are 
nomerouii  blast- furnaces,  and  important  malleable 
and  other  iron  works.  Hardware  and  large  castings, 
locomotive  and  other  machinery,  are  made  at  nume- 
looB  large  establishments.  There  are  hero  also 
immense  chemical  works.  The  other  manufaetores 
of  importance  are  earthenware,  glees,  sheet  and  pipe 
lead,  cordage  and  eables»  pajnters'  colours,  soap,  mil- 
way  and  other  carriage^  brasaware,  patent  shot, 
bricks  and  tiles,  paper,  sailcloth,  &c. ;  while  the 
extensive  works  of  mr  W.  G.  Armstrong  &  Co.,  at 
Ekwick,  for  the  manufacture  of  ordnance,  afford 
employment  to  a  large  nuuiber  of  men.  There  are 
aLsd  Hax  spinniug-mills ;  Bour^  bone,  oil,  and  saw 
mills;  and  extensive  buHdlng-yarda,  at  which  great 
numbers  of  sailing  vessels  and  steamers,  both  in  wood 
and  iron,  are  construe  tod.  The  coasting  and  export 
Irade^  especially  in  coal,  is  very  importanL  In  1882 
there  were  5,853,802  tons  of  coal  shipped  over  sea, 
and  more  than  2,045,000  shipped  coastwise,  inde- 
pendent of  an  immense  quantity  sent  by  railway. 
The  total  value  of  exports  from  Keweaatle  was 
£4,597,700;  imports,  £7,650,085;  gross  amount  of 
customs  received,  £372,482.  The  total  number  of 
vessels  that  cleared  from  Newcastle  for  foreign  and 
colonial  ports  was  72S1,  having  an  aggregate  burden 
of  3,290,094  tons;  the  total  number  entered,  4883, 
with  a  burden  of  2,000,318  tons.  In  the  coasting 
trade  (the  returns  do  not  give  Newcastle  apart  from 
North  and  South  Shields)  10,162  of  3,377,108  tons 
entered,  and  8214  ol  2,861,248  tons  cleared.  Dnr- 
iog  the  pamt  few  jwa  v«t  improvement'^  buvu  been 
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made  mi  the  river  bj  tiie  Tyne  commisBiancrBt  and 
bE  tbo  WAy  between  ShleMs  and  Ndwcaatle  tbero  in 
now  a  dtpth  of  19  feet  at  low  water,  (Seo  Tyne,) 
The  deepcnmi^  of  the  river  has  necessitated  the  re- 
building of  Newcastle  quay.  The  inland  trade  is  very 
importantf  and  hAa  in  recent  timei  been  greatly  aag- 
merited  by  the  different  rail  ways.  There  are  large  com 
and  cattle  marketsj  and,  anwDg  tlio  ^'cneral  borse  and 
cattle  foira,  on«  bcfid  in  October  la*t«  for  eight  days. 

Tbe  town  of  Newcastle  is  situatc-d  at  thd  eastern 
termiDatioD  of  the  wall  of  HiMirian,  aod  Eotoan 
anti({uities  have  been  repeatedly  doscovered  in  it.  In 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period  the  town  was  caUf»d  Mon- 
coster,  or  Mt«ticheater.  Tbe  monks  by  whom  it  was 
then  inhabited  dt^ertcd  ifc  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
cursioQS  of  tbe  Danes.  The  fortress  waa  built  by 
Rob«rt|  ion  of  William  the  Conqueror,  about  108(l» 
about  which  time  it  received  its  present  name.  It 
received  a  charter  from  King  John,  but  the  oldest 
ejctant  is  said  to  be  by  Henry  III.  in  122^,  which 
confers  the  riglit  of  digging  for  cool  in  tbe  neighbour- 
hood. The  coal  trade  hod  attained  tome  imporbonce 
by  1260.  Newcastle  was  a  freqaeiat  object  of  attack, 
and  vftm  repeatedly  token  in  the  wars  l>etwceii  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  It  was  al»o  the  scene  of  repeated 
conierenceis  between  English  and  Scdtti^h  monarchs 
and  their  representativee.  It  furnisheil  seventeen 
tbips  to  Edward  III.  for  the  tiege  of  Calais.  It  woa 
taken  poasesBloii  of  by  the  Soottuih  Covenanting 
army  in  1640  and  in  1644,  and  in  1647  Charles  was 
deltvored  here  by  the  Scottish  army  to  the  parlia- 
mentary commisaionen.  In  1*15  and  1745  precau- 
tionii  were  taken  against  an  asKholt  by  the  Pretender's 
army. 

Newcastle  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of 
Commoua.  The  borough  h  divided  into  nine  words; 
fmd  the  muEiicip>;d  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor^ 
Kixteeu  aldermeUp  and  forty -eij^rht  councillors.*  Fop. 
of  mnniciiml  antl  parliamentary  borough  in  1S71, 
128,443:  in  ISSl,  145,359. 

NEWCASTLE,  N.S.W.,  the  principal  shipping 
port  of  New  South  WAles»  after  Syduey,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter  River,  in  Northum- 
li^and  county,  about  75  in  ilea  north*east  from 
Sydney,  on  ground  rising  eomew^hat  steeply  from 
the  uwL  It  is  a  welMitid'Out  and  progressive  town,, 
and  has  a  substantial  court-bouse,  a  huflpital^  a  lu- 
natic asylum,  a  grammar  school^  several  churcbesi,  a 
custum-house,  market  building,  thcatrtt,  and  numer- 
ous fine  shops  and  hotcb.  It  h  the  southcm  ter- 
minus of  tbe  Great  Ntirihera  Itoilway,  wbich  con- 
nects it  with  the  northern  towns.  Two  lines  of 
steamers  regularly  ply  between  Newcastle  and  Syd- 
ney. It  is  tbe  see  of  a  hiahop  of  the  Anglican  Cburcb, 
In  the  surrooniiing  district  there  is  a  large  coal<6eldi 
with  no  less  tbau  sixteen  8eam.%  of  which  the  one  at 
present  worked  Li  from  5  to  12  feet  in  thickness, 
'tile  i^uantity  of  cool  raised  in  the  district  in  18 SI 
amounted  to  1,32^,505  tonik  New  mines  are  being 
opened,  and  the  Hhipping  facilities  are  being  increasea 
Pod.  (18811  15,59a, 

NEW  COLLEGE,  Oxford,  was  founded  in  1386 
by  William  of  Wykehom,  bishop  of  Winchester  and 
h»ntl-chancellcir  of  England^  for  a  warden,  seventy 
fellows  and  schokra,  ten  chaphJns,  three  clerks,  and 
sixteen  choristers.  By  ordinances  made  in  1857.  and 
amended  in  1 S66  and  1871,  the  number  of  fellowships 
is  fixed  at  thirty  and  the  scholanhips  at  forty.  Mf- 
teon  of  tho  fdlowshipe  are  open  only  to  candidatm 
who  have  been  educated  at  Winchester  College  for 
two  years.  Thirty  of  the  scholarships  are  filled  by 
on  annual  eteotion,  held  at  Winchester  College,  of 
six  boya  iwselTing  edacatitin  in  the  school  of  that 
oolleg«.  Any  acbolarahip  for  which  there  is  no  duly 
qualified  caadtdate  is  thrown  open  foir  the  time  to 


general  compotitinn.  AU  tho  ff.'ilowahjps  and  scholar- 
ships not  above  specitiBd  ore  open.  All  the  scholar- 
ships ore  tenable  for  five  years,  and  are  at  present 
£100  a  year  in  value.  By  a  statute  passed  in  lS6i 
the  choir  is  to  consist  of  not  less  than  three  chaplains^ 
eight  lay  clerks*  and  sixteen  choristers, 

NEWCOMEN,  Thomas,  a  mechanical  inventor, 
diiitLnguished  f>ir  his  successful  efforts  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  steam-engine.  He  was  a  lock- 
smith at  Dartmouth,  in  Devonshire,  towards  tbe  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  notwithstiuidiug  his 
humble  situation  he  engaged  in  scientific  researches, 
and  carried  on  a  correspondeooe  with  his  celebrated 
contem|jonu-y,  Dr.  Ilobert  Hooke,  to  whom  he  oom- 
mtmicatcd  his  projects  and  inventions.  Newoomen, 
haviug  bod  bis  attention  excited  by  the  schemes  and 
olwervations  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  the  French 
philosopher  Faplii,  and  by  Captain  Savery'a  proposal 
to  employ  the  power  of  steam  in  draining  the  mines 
of  Cornwall,  conceived  the  idea  of  producing  a  vacuum 
below  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine  after  it  hod  been 
raised  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  elastic  vapour, 
which  he  effected  by  the  injection  of  cold  water  to 
condense  the  vajxtur.  The  merit  of  first  applying 
the  steam-on^ne  to  practical  purposes  is  thus  due  to 
Newcomen,  who^  in  conjunction  with  Captain  Savery 
and  John  Cowley,  took  out  a  patent  for  the  inven- 
tion in  1705.  The  important  improvements  effected 
by  the  celebrated  James  Watt  were  firat  suggested 
by  a  model  of  Newcomen's  engine  having  been  sent 
him  for  repair  in  176S,  when  philosophical  instru- 
ment maker  to  the  Univemty  v(  Glasgow.  See 
Steam- ENGiifE. 

NEWEL,  the  central  space  or  column  round  which 
the  steps  of  a  circttUr  staircase  are  wound.  When 
there  is  no  central  pillar  the  newel  is  said  to  be  open. 

NEW  ENGLAND,  a  name  commonly  given  to 
the  north-east  portion  of  the  United  Statea,  compris- 
ing the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  llhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  Tbe 
{)ortion  of  the  North  American  Continent  lying  be- 
tween 40'  and  48"  N.  lat.,  and  extending  from  sea  to 
sea,  was  granted  by  a  charter  of  James  L  in  1620  to 
the  Plymouth  Company  under  tho  title  of  New  Bag- 
land,  The  name  continues  to  be  given  as  a  popular 
designation  to  the  above  states,  which  still  retaia 
some  peculiarities  of  character  due  to  their  original 
colonization  by  tho  English  Puritans. 

NEW  FOREST,  a  largB  tract  in  England,  in 
Hampshire,  about  50  miles  in  circuit,  which  is  com- 
monly said  to  have  contained  many  populous  towns 
and  vlUages,  and  thirty-six  mother  churcht^-s,  till  it 
was  laid  waste  and  turned  into  a  forest  by  Wiilian) 
the  Conqueror.  But  it  is  impossible  that  such  a 
tract  could  then  have  contained  any  number  of  towns 
or  churchea  worth  speaking  of.  King  Henry  VII L 
built  some  castles  in  it,  and  it  now  contxuns  several 
towns  and  villages.  It  is  situated  in  that  part  of 
Hampshire  which  is  bounded  east  by  Southampton 
Eiver,  and  south  by  the  British  Channel  Oak  and 
beech  are  the  princi{>a]  trccs^  and  the  former  have 
furnished  a  grwat  deal  of  timber  for  the  royal  navy. 
This  is  the  only  forest  which  belongs  to  the  crown 
of  which  the  origin  ia  known, 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  a  krge  island  of  Britiah 
North  America,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  nearer  to  Britain 
than  any  other  part  of  America — tho  distance  from 
the  pi>rt  of  SL  John  to  the  harbour  of  Volentio,  in 
Ireland,  being  only  about  1{)1S  miles.  Its  northern 
part  is  separated  from  the  coast  of  Labrador  by  the 
Strait  of  Belle  Isk,  and  its  south-western  extremity 
from  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Sootia  by  the  great 
entrance  into  the  gulf;  lat  4G'  37'  to  51"  40'  »,;  Ion. 
52'  40^  to  60"  31'  w.;  greatest  length,  north  to  south. 
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let;  mrerage  krcJidttif  ISO  miles;  nu'ea,  42,000 
miles,  li  «  of  extremely  irregular  form,  with 
m  tatutt'Xmej  pftrticularly  on  the  aouth^eiiat  and  Bouth, 
bfoken  up  in  a  remarkable  manner  bj  broad  and 
deep  bays,  baxbonrs,  coves,  inlets,  and  lagorttin.  Many 
of  ihene  are  extensive,  commodious,  and  well  sheh 
tered,  \>  ith  numerous  riv^ilets  nmning  intu  them ; 
while  most  of  the  harbours  have  complete  ancborageSj 
with  dear  and  gtiod  cbonnela.  The  iti tenor  of  the 
inland  appeara  to  be  rooky,  with  numerous  tracts 
of  moss,  mtich  intersected  by  ri^  ers  nud  lakes^  and 
but  thinly  wooded  except  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 
(»reat  boulders  or  loo-ie  rockj^  scattered  over  the 
country,  increofio  the  general  roughness  of  its  appear- 
ance^ Hills  and  valleys  continually  succeed  each 
oiher,  the  farmer  never  rmng  into  monntaina  (the 
highest  not  exceeding  1500  feet),  and  the  latter 
rarely  expanding  into  plains.  The  Bea-clifTs  are  for 
the  most  part  Itmld  and  lofty,  with  deep  water  close 
to  the  shore.  Eivers  and  lakes  are  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  of  consirJerahle  size.  The  largest  of 
the  former  are  Humber  River  and  tfae  river  Exploits^ 
both  tasoini;^,  like  alt  the  other  streams  in  the  iebuiti, 
from  lakes  or  ponda  in  the  interior,  some  of  which 
arc  of  great  extent :  the  largest,  called  Grand  Pond, 
being  from  50  to  60  niilea  long  and  5  miles  broad ; 
hile  the  next  in  dimensions,  Indian  Lnke,  is 
miles  long  and  fn^m  5  ti  6  miles  broad.  The  pre- 
[ent  formation  of  the  island  is  ^anite,  and  in  sume 
porphyry,  quart/^  gueisa,  mica,  and  clay-slate, 
ith  teocmdary  formations*  The  niinerala  of  the 
comprise  coal,  gypsum,  wpi:>er,  lead,  nickel, 
[▼er,  iron,  and  gold.  Coal  is  found  in  two  basins, 
one  near  the  south-western  extremity  of  tfae 
d,  the  other  in  the  interior  to  tfae  north  of 
id  Pond.  Copper  also  exists  in  large  quantities, 
d  the  hitter  is  worked  to  a  ^Teater  extent  every 
Already  about  one-sixth  of  the  copper  in  tfae 
:lish  market  is  exp*irted  from  Newftiundland, 
the  amoont  is  rapidly  increasing,  while  that 
»lied  from  other  SfHirces  is  steadily  dccrcaaintj. 
1877  the  mining  districts  were  connected  mth 
Ml  John*s  by  telegraph.  The  climate,  tfanngfa  severe, 
healthful,  the  mortality  among  the  inhabitants 
lower  than  in  most  parts  of  the  American  con- 
tent, while  in  no  other  country  is  old  age  attended 
ith  greater  bodily  vigour  and  mental  animation. 
inter,  which  consisti  of  a  series  of  storms  of 
rain,  and  snow,  lasts  from  the  beginning  of 
her  until  the  middle  of  April  January  and 
'ebrtiary  are  the  coldest  months.  Snow  does  not 
long  OD  tfae  ground,  and  the  frost  is  less  intenfus 
^lan  in  West  Canada,  though  tfae  thermometer 
&er|uently  falls  30"  below  the  freezing- point.  Tfae 
amnmer  is  short  and  warm.  In  May  and  the  he* 
gliming  of  June  dense  fogs  prevail  on  the  banks 
and  neighbonring  shores;  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  be  in  the  least  prejudicial  to  health,  'llie 
principal  treea  are  spruce,  blrcfa,  lurch,  willow,  and 
mountain-ash.  Recumbent  and  trailing  evergreens 
•w  met  with  in  great  variety,  and  tfae  berry-bearing 
akrulfl  clothe  every  swamp  and  open  tract  Euro- 
pean and  American  granea  of  Tarious  kiiidn  abound, 
aa  also  natural  red  and  white  clover  and  vctcbeti. 
Agriculture  employs  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants* The  crops  generally  are  abundant,  particu-^ 
larly  potatoes.  Grain  cro|JS  also  thrive  well,  wheat 
having  been  known  to  yield  60  bushels  per  acre ;  but 
both  climate  and  soil  are  perhaps  fully  more  favourable 
to  pasturage  and  green  crops  than  to  grain.  The  wild 
ajiiyn^lf  are  the  deer,  hear,  wolf,  hare,  beaver,  marten, 
dog,  wild  eat,  rat,  and  mou»e.  The  pure  fa  reed  of 
Newfoundland  dogs,  so  much  celebrated  for  their  size, 
Ity,  and  fidelity,  is  rarely  to  be  met  with,  tfaose 
rally  seen  in  the  island  bt^ng  errksscs  of  every 


conceivable  variety.  Birds  are  numeroos,  both  land 
and  aquatic.  On  tfae  coasts  the  morse  or  sea-horse 
formerly  abounded,  but  has  been  nearly  annihilated. 
Seals  are  numerous  on  the  coasts,  as  are  alao  whales, 
grampuses,  and  porpoises;  and  tfae  famous  hanki  of 
Newfoundland  swarm  witfa  almost  every  variety  of 
fish,  particularly  cod.  These  banks  form  the  most 
extensive  submarine  elevation  on  the  globe ;  in  their 
full  extent  they  occupy  le"*  of  Ion.  and  nearly  10"  of 
lat.,  and  are  between  600  and  TOO  miles  in  lengthy 
mtfa  a  d(tptfa  of  water  varying  from  4  to  160  fatfaoms. 
40  being  supposed  the  mean  defjtfa.  Tfae  sfaorea  of 
Newfoundland,  however,  equally  abound  witfa  cod  as 
tfae  banks,  and  are  preferred  by  the  English  as  fish- 
ing gronod,  being  more  convenient  for  curing  and 
drying  their  fish,  and  le«i  exposed  to  tfae  fogs,  rain, 
and  sleet  so  frequent  on  tfae  hanks.  The  cod-fishery 
is  prosecuted  from  June  to  November,  and  may  be 
said  to  form  the  staple  c»ccupation  of  the  itihabitimts. 
The  seal-fishery  is  next  in  imjiortance  to  the  cotU 
fisbery.  The  exports  from  Newfoundland  and  the 
coast  of  I^bradoT  (which,  like  Newfoundland,  is 
not  yet  included  in  the  Dominion)  to  lircat  Britain 
consist  chiefly  of  fish  and  train-oil,  antl  in  18S2 
amounted  to  £528,f»82 ;  the  imports  of  British  pro* 
duce  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  £5SS,626.  The 
principal  articles  of  import  were  itpparel  and  haber- 
danhery,  cotton,  linen,  and  wcKjllen,  good«,  cordage 
and  twine,  iron  {wrought  and  nnwroagfatV,  hardwares, 
sugar,  kc  Total  exports  to  all  parts  in  1881, 
£1,551,072*  llie  revenue  amomited  in  1831  to 
£220,035,  tfae  ejtjpenditure  to  £210,821;  debt,£2!5l  ,356. 

There  are  a  few  Jlic-Mac  Indiana  in  Newfound- 
land, but  tfae  aboriginal  infaabitants  are  said  to  be 
ex  tinct.  A  large  proportion  of  the  settlers  are  natives 
of  Ireland,  and  of  tfae  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey, 
and  tfaeir  descendants ;  but  many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  also  from  other  jmrts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  jwpulatioQ  has  retained  the  habits  of  their  old 
ecjuntry  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  other  North 
American  settlements. 

The  Konmu  Cathulica,  with  64,018  adhereDta,  ar« 
the  most  numoruus  religious  sect,  the  Church  of 
England,  with  5^^057,  next,  and  the  Wesleyans  third. 

The  atlairs  of  the  colony  are  administered  by  a 
governor,  an  executive  council  of  six  members,  a 
logiiilative  council  of  six  members,  and  a  legislative 
assembly  of  thirty-one  representatives.  The  judicial 
department  comprises  a  supreme  court,  with  a  chief 
and  two  assistant  judges,  a  vice -admiralty  court,  and 
a  district  court  Education  is  denominational  as 
ecmcems  the  Roman  Catfanlics,  non -denominational 
among  the  Protestants,  There  are  finjr  public  aca- 
demics io  St.  John's— one  Roman  Catholic,  one 
Church  of  England^  one  Wesley  an,  and  one  for  other 
denominatiunsi  Tfaero  are  also  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  colle^'es.  Elementary  schools  have 
l»eeD  established  by  the  local  legislature  in  every 
district  in  the  island. 

Newfoundland  in  supposed  to  have  been  discovered 
by  the  Norwegians,  or  Northmen,  about  tfae  year 
1000  ;  but  if  so,  it  was  re- discovered  by  John  Cabot 
on  the  24th  June,  HU7,  when  he  took  formal  posaea^ 
sion  of  the  island,  in  which  a  settlement  was  subse- 
quently formed  by  some  Portuguese  adventurers,  who 
were  in  tiira  exi>elled  by  Sir  Francia  Drake  in  the 
reiyn  of  Elizabeth.  After  this  period  numerous  Eng- 
littfa  colonies  were  established  from  time  to  time  along 
the  east  coast,  and  several  l'>fcncfa  fdong  tfae  south, 
in  the  Bay  of  Placentia.  lint  in  1713  Kewfoutidland 
and  its  dependencies  were  df  dared,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  to  Itidong  wholly  to  Great  Britain;  the 
Fiench  reserving  a  right  to  fish  and  cure  on  certain 
parta  of  the  cowal.  The  only  noteworthy  town  on 
the  istand  is  St  John's.     Pop.  1G1,374. 
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NEW  GRANADA— NEW  HAVEN. 


NEW    GRANADA.      See  Colombia  (Ubtitkd 
8tat£s  of). 

NEW  GFIXEA,  or  Papca,  »  litrge  M&nd  In 
the  Malay  Archi[>elago,  between  0"  15'  and  >0°  s.  lat^, 
and  ISr  20'  and  15V  e.  Ion. ;  area,  25%00^  sq^uare 
miles;  length  about  1300,  brea-lth  from  200  to  400 
milei.  It  ii  leparated  horn  Australia  on  the  aoutli 
hy  Torres  Strain  and  from  the  Molnocaa  on  the  wefft 
by  Gilolo  Fassa^.  The  ooasfcs  are  for  the  most  part 
lufty,  with  mountaiba  coming  close  to  the  sea*  but  tii 
the  neighbourbocxi  of  Torres  Strait  the  shore  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  marshy  flat»  covered  with  dense 
forests.  Id  the  Interior  there  are  still  loftier  moun- 
tains,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  volcanoes. 
lu  the  south -east  end  Mount  Owen  Stanley  rises  to 
the  height  of  13,205  f#ct  There  are  but  few  quad- 
rapedi,  and  these  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the 
manupialSy  iooluduig  several  species  of  kan^aroou. 
New  Guinea  abounds  in  birda^  among  which  are 
immense  flocks  of  parrots  and  cockatoos,  and  the 
celebrated  bird  of  paradise,  large  quantities  of  whoso 
feathevs  are  exported  by  the  Malays  on  the  west 
coast.  The  forests  abound  in  enormous  trees,  in- 
cluding the  camphor  tree;  and  bammaa,  cocoa-nuts, 
sago,  Bugar-canes,  rice,  maize,  and  yams  are  cultivated 
by  the  natives.  On  the  west  coast  there  are  num- 
erous Malay  settlements,  but  the  bulk  of  the  inhab- 
itants is  composed  of  Papnas,  a  race  resembling  the 
negroes  of  Guinea.  The  discovery  of  New  Guinea 
is  sometimeii  attributed  to  Antonio  Abreu,  who  is 
said  to  bave  made  the  discovery  in  1511,  but  tho 
first  navigator  who  is  known  to  have  viaitcd  tho 
island  is  another  Fortugesef  Jorge  de  Mcnesea,  who 
touched  on  it  in  1626,  Several  surveys  of  parts  of 
the  coast  were  made  by  the  Dutch  from  1S26  to 
1835,  and  in  1828  the  Dutch  formally  took  possessioa 
of  the  island  from  its  western  extremity  to  lat  134"  E. 
From  the  year  1858  they  have  cLuxned  as  far  us  liiT 
SO^  E.  The  Boulh-east  coast  was  surveyed  between 
1845  and  1850  by  Captidn  Owen  Stanley  of  the 
British  navy,  and  in  1S73  Captain  Moresby  ascer- 
tained the  exact  form  of  the  ■outb-eastem  extremity 
of  the  island,  and  disooveivd  a  passage  by  which  tho 
voyage  between  China  and  Australia  is  shortened  by 
300  miles.  Since  that  date  the  i&Iand  has  received 
a  good  dtjal  of  attention  from  explortirs  baNiog^  various 
nbjects.  The  naturaUsts  were  the  first  to  moke 
incursions  into  its  interior,  and  among  these  Mr.  A. 
II.  Wallaco,  who  visited  it  in  1858,  was  the  pioneer. 
He  waa  followed  by  the  Dutchman  RosenlNfrg,  the 
(jermans  Meyer  and  Bemfitein,  and  the  Italians 
Beocari  and  D'Albertis,  both  of  the  last  of  whom 
have  made  repeated  visits  to  it.  The  missionaries 
came  next,  and  mission  stations  have  been  formed  by 
Geamans  at  Port  Dora  and  Andai  on  the  north-west 
<x)mI|,  and  by  the  London  MIssiouary  Society  at 
various  points  on  the  south -east  coast.  Some  of  the 
missionaries,  particularly  Mr.  Iklacfarlane^  Mr.  Octa* 
viUs  Stone,  and  Mr.  Lxkwes,  have  shown  themselves 
enterprising  explorers.  In  1875  the  two  former  dis- 
oorerad  a  lam  river  in  the  aotith  called  by  the 
nativea  Mat  Kassa  (since  called  the  Baxter  River), 
navigable  fur  ships  of  ordimu'y  size  for  at  least  60 
miles  up.  At  the  end  of  the  same  year  Mr. 
Macfarlane  asoended  along  with  D'Albertis  about 
If'O  mites  up  the  Fly,  another  lai^  river,  which 
ciiteTn  the  Gulf  of  Papua  on  the  west,  and  which 
IJ  Albertis  has  since  ascended  twice,  in  1876  and 
IS 77,  reaching  on  the  former  occasion  a  distance 
ol  500  miles  up,  which  was  as  high  as  his  vessel,  m 
aleam-launch  furnished  by  the  government  oi  New 
South  Wales,  could  be  navigated.  As  the  result  of 
his  ex^iloratious  Si^i^or  D'Albertis  does  not  hold  out 
any  great  hopes  with  reference  to  the  r^ou  traversed 
hy  toe  Fly.     A  mofe  promisiDg  pari  of  the  island  is 


the  south -eastern  peninsula,  where  there  are  misMoL 
stations  at  Hall  Sound  and  Port  Moresby  on  the  coast 
opposite  Queensland  and  elsewhere.  There  the  moun- 
tains are  clothed  with  forests  which  might  prove 
valuable,  the  vast  plains  are  rich  in  pasturc'land,  and 
the  natives  are  said  to  be  more  intelligent  and  better 
disposed  thou  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  On  the 
1st  of  June,  1877|  an  expedition  sailed  from  Sydney 
under  Mr.  Powell,  U.N.,  intending  to  proceed  to  the 
north-eftst  of  New  Guinea,  and  carrying  with  them 
tho  requisites  for  forming  a  permanent  settlement  if 
such  a  thing  were  found  desirable  and  practicable. 
Subsequently  the  announcement  of  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  the  island  was  the  cause  of  a  number 
of  exploring  expeditions  being  fitted  out  in  Aus- 
tralia ;  but  gold  was  not  actually  found  in  suUicicnt 
t^uantity  to  make  the  search  for  it  remunerative.  Tn 
1830  ftlr.  N.  Cheater,  accompanied  by  the  Eev.  Mr, 
Chalmers,  made  a  three  montlis*  cruise  on  the  coast, 
including  a  journey  inland.  In  lSSO-81  tlie  island 
acquired  notoriety  on  account  of  the  numerous  mur* 
deis  of  Europeans  committed  by  tho  natives,  and  on 
two  or  three  occasions  the  coasts  were  visited  by 
British  men  of  war  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the 
i-Hlonders^  which  seems  to  have  had  a  deterrent  effect 
The  question  of  annexing  Che  easitera  portion  of  the 
island  to  the  British  Empire  has  again  and  again 
been  mooted  within  the  l^t  few  years.  In  1883  it 
was  formally  annexed  by  Queensland,  but  this  step 
has  not  received  the  sanction  of  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment    Pop.  e«ti  mated  at  200,000, 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  one  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America  (capital.  Concord),  bounded  ou  the 
north  by  Ij^vver  Canada,  tamt  by  Maine,  south-east 
by  the  Atlantic,  south  by  Bfoeaachusetts,  and  west 
by  Vermont,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river 
Connecticut;  area,  9305  square  miles.  This  state  has 
a  seii-cooet  vi  only  13  miles.  For  the  distance  of  20 
or  SO  miles  from  the  sea  the  land  is  almost  level, 
but  thereafter  rises,  and  in  its  northern  part  is  tm* 
versed  south*west  to  nnrth-east  by  a  oontinuatioti 
of  the  AUeghanies,  culminating  in  Mount  Washing- 
ton, t>285  feet  high.  Tlie  climate  is  subject  to  gre^ 
extremes.  The  principa!  crops  are  wheat^  Indian 
com,  oats,  and  barleys  buckwheat,  hay,  bops,  tobacco, 
potatoes,  flax,  beans,  and  pease  are  also  raised.  Apple 
and  pear  trees  ar«  abundant  in  the  cultivated  dis- 
tricts; and  the  hilly  and  mountainous  regions  ore  still 
covered  with  ejc tensive  forests  of  pine,  oak,  beech, 
birch,  sugar-maple,  &.c.  Of  domestic  animaU,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs  are  numerous  and  large,  but  horses 
arc  both  few  and  small  The  wild  atiimals  include 
the  bear,  panther,  lynx,  wild  cnt,  fox,  wolf,  mink, 
marten,  racoon,  and  skuuk  in  cou»lderablo  numbers; 
more  rarely  the  elk  and  moose.  Reptiles  are  not 
numerous^  and  the  rattlesnake  is  the  only  venomous 
servient.  The  foreign  commerce  is  inconsiderable 
and  decreasing.  Manufactures,  however,  are  ac^vely 
carried  on,  the  principal  being  cotton,  woollen,  and 
worsted  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  leatber,  lumber,  iron 
(rolled  and  cast),  machinery,  furniture,  &c  The 
length  of  railways  open  for  traffic  \«ithio  the  state 
at  the  end  of  1882  was  1038  miles.  The  legislatuie 
consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor  and 
a  council  of  five  members,  all  of  whom  are  elected 
annually  by  the  people.  New  Hampshire  was  6rst 
settled  in  1G23  at  Doirer  and  Port-smouth.  It  was 
for  some  time  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts, 
Imfc  since  1741  it  has  remained  a  separate  state. 
The  chief  town  is  Concord,  the  principal  port  Ports- 
mouth.    Pop,  iU70),  318,300;  11880),  34t),:)91. 

NEW  HAVEN,  a  seaport  town.  United  States, 
Connecticut,  on  a  bay  of  same  name  in  Long  Island 
Sound,  72  miles  north-east  of  Nuw  Yor!;.     Among 
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blic  buildings  are  au  impodtig  sfcftie*  house,  and 
Colle^  with  an  eictensdve  Ubrary  and  other 
Talaable  coUectioiia.  The  tradt;,  both  coasting  and 
foreign^  is  extensive.  Yale  College  is  one  of  the 
cldait  aiid  laiigeat  of  Atnericau  colleges.  It  waa 
eommaioed  in  1700  a»  the  ooUegiate  school  of  the 
oolooj  of  CozmecticuL  It  received  a  charter  from 
thfi  Colonial  Anembly  in  1701^  which  waa  extended 
x&  1746,  aince  which  time  it  haa  not  b«en  materinllj 
alleved.  Its  library  was  alao,  according  to  tradition, 
Ibiuided  in  17(K)  by  coDtributiong  of  books  made  by 
miiiialen  of  the  oolony,  who  had  IncxxTporated 
klvei  ta  erect  and  govern  the  college.  The 
I  continued  at  Sav^rook  till  171 6,  when  it  wna 
to  New  HaWL  The  contributions  of 
Gcrvefiior  Yftla,  begun  about  thia  timti,  finally  caused 
faia  Bame  to  be  attached  to  the  coli^e.  The  ineti- 
tolioo  haa  gradually  expanded  until  four  facnItieA, 
in  addition  to  the  college  proper  or  academic  depart- 
oken^  hnve  been  eatablished.  The  medical  school 
waa  founded  in  1813,  the  theological  faculty  became 
a  distinct  department  in  1822,  about  which  time  the 
law  achool  waa  foimdeil,  and  a  edentifio  school^  under 
the  depnrtroent  of  }ihiIu«ophy  and  arfeSi  waa  off^ftnixed 
in  ld46.  Yale  Colkge  haa  had  aome  liberal  bene- 
factat%  among  whom  are  James  Fitch^  Governor 
Yale^and  Biahop  Berkeley.  The  state  h&&  contributed 
atfliffeient  times  about  £14,000,  but  the  fumis  of  the 
ooUeffe  have  never  been  excessive.  The  library, 
which  has  a  aeparate  fund,  numbers  above  125^000 
Thero  la  a  aeparate  library  of  aliout  20,000 
i  of  general  literature  sopported  by  the  under^ 
grMhi&te&  There  is  also  a  museum  of  natural  history 
(loalogy^  geoloey,  and  mineralogy),  establidhod  by  a 
gift  from  Mr.  Peahody  of  Loudon,  and  named  after 
hinu     Pop.  (1S70),  50,840;  (18*^0),  02,882. 

NEW  ilEHlilDES.    See  HKaHiDES  (Nsw). 

NEW  HOLLAND.    SoeAosTBAUA. 

NEW  JEllSEY,  one  of  the  eastern  United  Statee^ 
bocmded  on  the  north  by  New  York,  eaat  hy  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Hudson  Bivert  south  by 
Delaware  Bay,  and  west  by  the  states  of  Delaware 
and  Pennsylvania^  from  which  it  is  separsLted  by 
the  I>elaware  Hiver;  aref^  7815  s(]Qare  miles.  The 
coaat  being  low  and  shelving,  has  no  harbours  except 
for  nnall  vessels;  but  the  bayj*  of  Newark,  Itaritaii, 
ajid  Delnwate  form  excelleut  harbours  for  ships  of 
the  largest  burden.  The  north-west  part  of  this 
state  is  mountainous,  being  crof^-^ed  by  two  ranges  of 
the  Appalachian  chain.  The  chief  minerals  are  iruu^ 
which  Abounds,  especially  the  kind  called  bog-ore, 
n&d  eopp&r.  In  1881  over  170,000  tons  of  pig-iron 
wera  produced.  The  working  of  the  copper  mines 
ia  BO  longer  profitable.  Lead  ore  is  found  in  several 
loealifciea,  but  not  in  sufBdent  quantities  to  pay  for 
its  working.  Porceiain  and  potters' -clay  of  excellent 
i{uality  are  found  &ud  extensively  nsed.  Plumbago 
or  graphite  is  mined  with  pro  lit  io  two  or  three 
counties.  The  middle  iKirtion  of  tho  state  is  agree- 
ably di?enufied  by  ktlb  and  valleys,  but  the  southern 
part  is  level  and  sandy,  and  to  a  great  extent  barren, 
yieLding  naturally  little  else  than  sb nib-oaks  and 
yellow  pine;  but  marl,  which  is  plentiful,  greatly 
improves  it«  fertiUty.  The  other  jKirtiona  of  the 
•ti^  have  a  good  soil,  and  ttesides  excellent  pa«tur* 
ige^  produce  the  utiual  cereals,  with  Indian  com  (the 
itapie),  buckwheat,  and  potatoes.  The  fruits  are 
goody  especially  apples,  pea.rs,  cherries,  pluuia,  and 
pes4:bea.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  nowhere  is  the 
oold  severely  felt  in  winter  except  in  the  mountainous 
legions  of  the  norths  where  the  finest  cattle  are 
reared,  and  large  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese 
made*  The  Hudson  and  Delaware  flow  partly  in 
this  state.  The  prindpal  manufactures  are  molasses 
and  sugar,  flour,  iron  and  ironware,  nailn,  cotton  and 


silk  fabrics,  leather,  nhoes,  hats,  carriages,  redaod  wh ite 
lead,  and  some  articles  of  brass  and  copper.  In  1880 
New  Jersey  ranked  aa  the  sixth  in  the  value  of  its 
manufactored  goods,  which  were  valued  that  ^'ear  at 
more  than  ^^5^000,000.  Its  prindpal  export  is  agn^ 
cultural  produce.  The  state  is  intersected  by  several 
railways  oommunioating  with  the  lines  of  the  nor* 
them,  southem^  and  western  states;  at  the  end  of 
1S82  the  total  length  of  railways  open  for  traffic  was 
1870  miles.  There  are  also  two  canals,  uniting  the 
rivers  Hudson  and  Delaware,  and  the  Raritan  and 
Delaware.  The  state  schools  and  educational  estab- 
liabments  are  supported  by  generjd  and  lijca!  taxes, 
the  incjome  of  a  permanent  school  fund,  and  by  the 
sale  and  rental  of  certain  ripariuu  Ivnds  belonging  to 
the  state.  The  principal  seat  of  learning  and  educap 
tion  ia  the  ool^ge  of  New  Jersey  or  Naasau  Hull, 
in  Princeton,  one  of  the  principal  colleges  in  the 
United  States.  There  ia  an  excellent  and  prosperous 
sta^te  normal  school  at  Trenton.  The  government  of 
the  state  ia  vested  in  a  governor,  chosen  for  three 
years;  a  senate,  likewise  elected  for  three  years;  and 
a  general  assembly,  chosen  annually.  The  principal 
towns  are  Treoton,  the  capital;  Newark,  New  Bnins* 
wiok,  Faterson^  and  Burlington.  New  Jersey  waa 
first  settled  by  the  Dutch  from  New  York  between 
I'll 4  and  1G20.  It  adojtted  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  1787|  being  one  of  the  thirteen 
original  stat^  of  the  Union,  It  is  divided  into 
twentv-one  counties.     Pop.  in  IS^O,  l,liH,U6. 

NEW  LONDON,  a  city  of  the  United  i^tatea,  in 
Connecticut,  mi  the  Thamea,  3  mil»ii  from  its  en- 
trance iuto  Long  Island  Sound,  12  miles  e.n*E.  of 
New  Haven.  It  is  situated  on  a  ileclivity,  and  is  in 
general  very  irregularly  buUt.  TUe  harbour,  which 
is  the  best  in  the  state,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Umon,  has  a  depth  of  30  feet,  and  is  safe  and  cf>in- 
moiHoua*  The  foreign  trade  of  New  Luiidon  is 
chiefly  with  the  West  Indies,  and  its  coaatin^^  trade 
vrith  the  Southern  States.  The  fisheries,  and  espe- 
cially the  seal  and  whale  fishery,  employ  a  great 
number  of  the  luhabitanta.  Population  in  1330, 
10,ri37. 

NEW  MALTON.     See  Malton. 

NEWMAKICET,  a  town  in  EDgland,  partly  in 
Ciunbridgeabire  and  partly  in  Suffolk,  13  miles  iwjr.E. 
of  Cambridge,  56  uitLes  north- cast  of  Loudoti,  on  the 
Eastern  Cotinties  liuilway.  It  is  chleBy  celebrated 
for  hone-races,  bein^  the  first  meeting  in  the  king- 
dom. The  town  owes  its  support  principally  to  the 
raoes^  which  are  held  chiefly  in  the  spring  and  the 
months  of  JiUy  and  October.  It  has  one  weekly 
market,  held  on  Tuesday.     Pop.  (18S0,  5ii7. 

NEW  MEXICO,  oneof  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  bounde^l  on  the  north  by  Colorado,  eaat  by 
Texas,  South  by  Texas  and  ilexico,  and  west  by 
the  territory  of  Arizona;  area,  122,580  square  miles. 
The  surface  is  generally  mountainous,  being  traverse^l 
from  north  to  south  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  It 
U  drained  chiefly  by  the  lUo- Grande- del -Norte  and 
its  afliuent^.  A  Huiall  iK^rtlon  of  the  north-eatt  be* 
longs  to  the  basin  of  the  MlsaisaippL  It  oousists 
chiofly  of  a  central  valley  extending  across  the  whole 
territory  from  north  to  stmth,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  *20  miles,  travei-sed  by  the  Rio- Grande,  and 
hemDied  in  either  by  the  main  chain  or  by  ramifica- 
tion a  of  the  Rocky  Mountaina,  among  which  are  the 
Sierra  de  los  Mimbrea  on  the  weal,  and  the  Sierra 
Blanca  on  the  east.  To  the  south  of  the  town  of 
Santa  F6  they  average  from  0Ot>O  to  8000  feet  high, 
but  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  and  north  of  it  some 
isnowy  peaks  are  seen,  rising  to  the  height  of  10,000 
or  1*2,000  feet,  lliey  are  oompoeed  chiefly  of  gnuiite, 
syenite,  basalt,  &a,  and  are  said  to  be  highly  metal' 
Ufcruus.     The  higber  ranges  ore  ooveroil  in  many 
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pimcfls  with  pine  foreetii,  aiid  tliG  lower  with  cedarB 
And  oocttBionkl  oaks.  The  climate,  though  dltferiug 
widely  iti  the  mountainouii  districta  and  in  the  low 
V Alley fi,  ia  gienerally  temperate,  equable,  and  salu* 
biiouB.  In  Bomo  of  the  more  confined  valkja,  how- 
ever, the  Slimmer  heat  often  rises  to  lOO",  arid  in  the 
moimtaioa  the  winter  is  both  long  and  severe.  The 
fiky  la  olmoflt  alwaya  dear  and  dry.  The  aoLl  ia  gen- 
erally sand  J,  and  looks  poor ;  but  when  irrigation 
can  he  cmpioycd,  produces  ahnndant  crops  of  Indi&n 
oom^  wheat,  and  pulse,  Fraita  also  ore  abun^hLnt, 
and  the  vine  ia  largely  and  Bnceeaafnlly  cultivated. 
Considerable  attention  ia  paid  to  the  rearing  of  oattle. 
New  Mexico  first  Income  known  to  the  Spaniards 
io  1581 1  and  w&b  taken  possession  of  in  1598.  It 
remained  with  them  till  IS 48,  when  it  wm  ceded  to 
the  United  States.  In  185tJ  it  was  erected  into  a 
territory  of  much  greater  area  than  at  present.  l*he 
tenitory  of  j\jizona  wa«  cut  off  from  it  in  18ti3^  and 
another  portion  of  it  transferred  to  Colorado  in  1865. 
About  nine  tenths  of  the  white  people  are  ol  Mexican 
o^^^'in,     I'op.  in  1880»  119,566- 

KEW  OKLEAKS,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  county  of 
OrloaoB,  chieHy  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
100  miles  above  its  mouth,  where  by  five  outlets 
called  passes  it  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Its  positioa,  giving  it  the  command  of  the  trafBc 
of  one  of  the  largeat  and  moat  fertile  dver  basins 
m  the  world,  naturally  marks  it  out  as  a  great  com- 
mercial emptirium,  but  in  several  other  respects 
■ubjeeta  it  to  serious  diAod vantages.  The  alliivjal 
flat  on  which  it  stands  is  a  mere  swamp,  so  low  that 
it  is  never  more  than  9  feet  ahove,  and  is  usuidly 
several  feet  below  the  level  of  the  river,  fmrn  the 
inundations  of  Mrhich  it  is  only  saved  by  a  strong 
levee  or  embankment,  which  has  boeia  huilt  along 
the  city  front,  and  200  miles  above  and  50  miles 
below,  extending  also  around  the  city  in  the 
rear.  The  river  immediately  opposite  has  a  width 
of  )  mile,  and  a  depth  of  100  to  it>0  feet;  and  sweep* 
ing  round  from  the  west,  first  In  a  north  and  then  in 
a  north' efLut  direction,  forms  a  large  crescent  sba]>ed 
curve.  The  origin;d  nucleus  of  the  town  is  bntit 
around  this  bend^  from  which  it  derives  \t»  popular 
sobrii[uet  *the  Crescent  City/  The  streets  in  this 
pttrtion  of  the  town  are  mostly  narrow^  but  many  of 
those  in  the  suburbs  are  spadous  and  handsome,  lined 
v^ith  shade 'trees,  which  in  a  semi- tropical  climate  ore 
both  a  luxury  and  a  necessity*  Tramways  have 
beeo  laid  in  all  the  principal  thoroughfares,  and  on 
one  of  the  tramway  lines  the  cais  are  driven  by  firv- 
loss  steam-engizieB,  receivers  charged  with  an  ample 
supply  of  steam  for  a  journey  of  six  miles  lieing  put 
into  the  engines  at  starting.  The  pnbHc  huildings 
are  neither  numerous  nor  very  remarkable  in  [loint 
of  architecture^  The  custom-house,  built  of  Qnincy 
gTADtte,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  edifice  in  the  Union 
except  the  Capitol  at  Waahuigton.  Its  basement  b 
occupied  by  the  ]>ost-ot£ice.  The  branch  mint  is  also 
an  iiQ{>ortant  building.  The  &tate  House  was,  prior 
to  1874,  the  famous  St  Louis  Hotel,  The  City 
Hall  is  a  fine  lunic  structure  of  white  marble.  New 
Orleans  has  al>out  lf>0  churches,  including  a  large 
and  imposing  Koman  Catholic  cathedral,  and  ther« 
are  numerous  school'housea,  colleges,  ftsyluma,  hoa- 
totals,  market^housea,  &c  Some  of  the"^  hoteh  are 
built  on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence.  The  came terie*, 
too,  both  from  their  extent  and  |.jeculiarity  of  struc- 
ture, must  not  be  left  unnoticed,  Omn^^f  to  the 
swampy  soil,  burial  underground  is  never  attempted^ 
exoept  in  the  Potter's  Field,  appropriatod  as  the  final 
resting-place  of  poor  and  fritimllcaa  strangers.  The 
Pttiteatant  ai)4  Homan  Catholic  cemeteries  consist  of 
vaults^  with  arched  cavities,  in  which  the  bodies  are 


arranged  above  each  other,,  tier  upon  tiwr,  to  th# 
height  of  12  feet.  The  ground  inclosed  is  divided 
into  plots,  intersected  by  gravel  walks,  and  denaoly 
covered  with  tombs.  I'he  manufactunng  establish' 
ments  of  New  Orleans  are  of  limited  extent,  and 
may  he  summed  up  under  tlie  heads  of  foundries, 
mts^ine-shops,  distillories,  sugar-refineries,  saw-mBlBk 
and  tobacco  factories^  The  dty  ia  the  groat  cotton 
market  of  the  Union,  most  of  the  cotton  ot  Arkansas, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Texas,  and  Mississippi  being 
shipped  here.  Its  exports  at  present  exceed 
£20,000,000  a  year,  chiefiy  in  cotton.  It  is  also  the 
centre  of  a  largo  and  increasing  sugar  industry,  both 
hanks  of  the  river  for  miles  above  and  below  the 
city  being  lined  with  imnUbse  sugar  plantations. 
Grain  and  tobacco  are  also  extensively  exported. 
New  Orleans  is  rapidly  recovering  from  the  depres- 
sion consequent  upon  the  late  dvH  war,  and  seems 
to  have  some  prospect  of  a  brilliant  future.  The 
chief  obstacles  to  its  prosperity  were,  until  recently, 
the  ravages  of  yellow  fever  during  the  summer 
months,  cansing  an  almost  complete  interruption  of 
business;  the  want  of  an  adequate  system  of  rail- 
ways, and  the  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the  riier,  which 
siuce  1722  had  diminished  the  depth  of  water  from 
'in  to  12  feet.  The  first  and  most  formidable  of 
these  ol>8tacl«si  has  been  greatly  removed  by  the 
adoption  of  sanitary  measures  on  a  grand  scale^  in* 
eluding  a  peculiar  system  of  drainage  rendered  tm- 
cessory  by  the  low  and  swampy  aite  of  the  city.  By 
means  of  a  system  ol  street  canals  and  powerful 
steam -pumps  the  refuse  water  and  sewage  is  raised 
and  emptied  into  Lake  Pontchatrsin  in  the  rear  of 
the  city.  Large  iron  pnm[i8  laid  along  the  river 
front  keep  a  conatant  flow  of  water  passing  throu^rh 
the  street  canals  and  gutters.  The  second  obat:%cle 
no  longer  exists,  as  five  great  railway  systems  now 
connect  New  Orleans  with  all  the  principal  cities  of 
the  Union.  The  third  obstacle  has  becu  overcome 
by  the  construction  of  a  system  of  jcttiea  at  South 
Pass,  which  has  enabled  the  river  to  scour  for  itself 
a  passage  with  a  depth  of  30  feet  on  the  bar,  thus 
permitting  ships  of  the  largest  draught  to  reach  the 
city  docks.  Kegulor  lines  of  steamers  between 
Britain,  FVanoe,  and  Spain  have  now  established 
communication  here. 

New  Orleans  was  foundeii  by  the  French  in  1717, 
and  named  after  Philip,  Ihike  of  Orleans^  then 
regent  of  France.  It  was  shortly  after  abandoned ; 
but  having  been  again  settled  in  1722,  began  to 
prosper,  and  become  the  seat  of  government  of 
Louisiaaa.  By  treaty  in  1763  it  was  ceded  to 
Spain,  along  with  oil  L<jul«iana  west  of  the  Minis- 
sippi,  and  ccm tinned  to  make  good  progress.  In  17tf9 
occurred  the  first  outbreak  of  yellow  fever,  intro- 
duced, it  is  said,  by  on  English  vessel  having  a  cargo 
of  slaves  from  Africa.  In  ISUl  Bonaparte,  amon^ 
the  othtir  concessions  extorted  from  S[>aia,  insisted 
on  that  of  Louisiana;  but  had  no  sooner  obtaitied 
it  than  he  was  satisfied  that  he  could  not  retain  the 
possession^  and  endeavoured  to  make  the  most  of  the 
acquisition  by  selling  it  to  the  United  States.  At 
this  time  (1803)  its  population  was  SODO.  In  1304 
it  was  made  a  port  of  entry,  and  in  1S05  was  inoor^ 
jm rated.  In  IJ^ If*  an  attempt  upon  it  by  tlie  British 
under  General  Pakeiibam  was  defeated  by  General 
Jackson.  In  January,  ISGl,  Louisiana  Joined  the 
Confederate  States  in  their  seoesaion  from  the  Union, 
and  on  28th  Aprils  18ti2,  New  Orleans  surrendered  to 
the  Federal  forces  under  Admiral  Farragut.  It  has 
at  several  ]>eriods  been  formally  recognized  as  the 
political  capital  of  the  state,  but  was  finally  deprived 
of  that  honour  in  16S0;  Baton  Rouge  now  holding 
that  position.  Pop.  in  1^70,  191,418;  in  1^80, 
21(5.290. 
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NEW  PLATONISTS,  a  pliUoaopbical  sect,  k> 
called  becauso  tbey  founded  their  speGolAtiotiB  on 
tboftd  of  Plato.  Tbe  sect  of  Platoauta  (see  Plato)  waa, 
of  all  the  «ects  belonging  to  the  Socratio  tohool,  the 
most  notnerons;  bnt  their  zeal  relaxed,  whilst  others, 
particnlarlj  the  sceptics,  began  to  excite  greater 
taterevt.  In  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
however,  the  Platonistt  rose  anew^  and  formed  a 
distmct  eect — that  of  New  Platonlsta,  also  called  the 
AUxmtdrian  PlaionUtM^  because  their  chief  seat  was 
at  first  in  Alexandria.  Their  doctrines  had  a  ten- 
dency to  unite  Flatonism  with  OrientallHm,  to  blend 
Platonic  ideas  with  Oriental  mysticism.  The  fresh 
impulse  which  the  Platonic  philoc^rphy  in  a  new  form 
fuddenly  reoeived,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  first  new  Platonists;  their  opposition  to 
Aoepticiam;  the  inclination  of  the  Greeks^  enervated 
bj  laxury^  to  mysticism  and  oriental  fanaticism; 
and  a  subeeqaently  formed  desire  to  oppose  to  the 
▼ictorioos  progress  of  Christianity  a  philosophical 
system  of  paganisnif  for  they  did  not  at  first  set  out 
as  the  avow^  eneime§  of  Chrtstianity.  The  New 
Platonists  aimed  at  the  highest  knowledge — ^the 
knowledge  of  the  itb*nlatrf  and  an  Intimate  unioci 
with  itj  in  order  u>  fulfil  the  destiny  of  man,  to  attain 
a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  univertae,  hollnesSf  and 
happinefii,  to  which^  as  they  maintaineidj  the  know- 
ledge ol  the  ahtoluU  would  alone  lead.  Ammoniua 
Ssccas  of  Alexandria  (a  man  of  extraonlinary  genius, 
who  was  obliged  to  earn  his  bread  by  carrying  loads, 
■Ad  who,  according  to  the  common  opinion  ^  waa  the 
fmmderof  this  school)  inspired  his  pupik^  among  whom 
were  the  famous  critic  Longiuus,  Plotinua,  Origen^ 
and  fierennius,  with  his  own  poatico- philosophical 
Plotinns  (bom  at  Lycopolia,  in  Egypt,  a»d. 
05,  and  died  270)  contributed  chiefly  to  settle  the 
ctrines  of  New  Platoniam  in  his  writings.  Phi- 
opby,  according  to  hiui,  should  know  the  One 
'  'i  is  the  cause  and  essence  of  all  thingii,  the  ori- 
L  or  primitive  light  frum  which  everjtUing  ema- 
J  not  by  thought  and  reflection,  but  iu  a  perft  ct 
Dcr  by  intiiititin,  which  precedes  tb  ought,  llie 
IphiloflopLy  of  PlotinuSj  therefore,  rests  ui^m  the  pro- 
positton  that  the  absolute,  tha^t  which  is  aliove  the 
•eoies„  is  the  foundation  of  tbe  world ;  and  that  it  is 
knowahle  by  intuition,  which  precedes  thought.  In- 
teUigenoe^  the  product  and  image  of  the  One,  pene- 
trstes  all  things ^  and  tbe  soul  proceeds  from  it,  as 
the  forming  thought ;  the  soul  again  seeks  the  One, 
tbe  Good,  the  original  cause  of  the  univerae.  This 
lii  dome  by  immediate  intuition  and  enjoyment ;  and 
I  MxsordiDg  to  him,  tbe  eoiic^^ivin;;^  and  the  cou- 
jiver  become  one;  the  conceiving  soul  becomes  what 
conceives;  it  returns  to  the  One.  Tiae  whole 
P^iintual  world  is  tbcrefore  to  be  considered  as  one 
spiritual  being.  All  is  only  an  intuition.  The  een- 
sible  world  is  but  the  imago  of  the  intelli^ble  world; 
time  is  an  imis^e  of  eternity,  and  emanatea  from  it, 
Evil  is  either  only  apparent  or  necessary ;  but  if  ne- 
.  pessary,  it  ceases  to  be  evlL  The  god  of  Plotinus 
'i  a  mystical  Trinity,  consbtiog  of  three  Hypostas^ 
Substances,  having  for  its  basiB  unity,  which  is 
he  nniversal  principle,  from  which  emanates  pure 
ntelllgenoe,  and  from  this,  iu  tuiii,  the  soul  of  the 
orld.  Among  the  pupils  of  Plotinus,  Porphyry 
((Malchns)  and  Amelius  are  dJHtlnguiahod  lambH- 
hua,  a  pupil  of  Porphyry,  M'bo  first  etrongly  mani- 
i  distinctively  aiitiCbristian  tendency,  had  a 
I  number  of  diaciplea,  amont;  whom  Eustathiua, 
desius,  and  the  Emperor  Julian,  were  the  m^ist 
ebrated.  At  a  later  period  Atbens  became  the 
f  New  Platonism.  Among  the  later  New  Pla- 
Produa  of  Constantinople  (from  412  to  485) 
1  dtstingttished.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
I  learning,  and  in  him  culminated  tbe  hostile  tendency 
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of  the  Neo-riatonio  philosophy  to  Christianity.  Two 
circumstancei  cbletiy  render  the  New  Piatonists  in- 
teresting: firsts  that  poetical  elevation  of  the  soul 
which  is  most  welcome  when  tbe  student  has  passed 
through  all  the  dogmatic  systems  and  scepticism, 
without  finding  satisfaction ;  and,  seocmdly,  tbe  re- 
oondliatinn  which  their  system  attempts  between 
the  Grt^ek  pbiloaophy  ou  one  side,  and  the  most  an- 
cient symbolical  system  of  the  East,  pagauis^io  in 
general^  on  the  other.  Hence,  also,  the  union  of  Pla* 
tonism  and  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  the 
desire  of  tiniting  the  contending  views  of  former 
sects.  This  attempt,  however,  to  conceive  tbe  pfjpu- 
lar  religion,  or  paganism  in  ita  original  sense,  has  led 
Bome  to  reject  those  accounts  which  they  cite  to 
prove  their  opinions;  and  it  haa  been  asserted  th*t 
they  themselves  living  at  so  late  a  period,  cannot  be 
testimonies  to  facts  partly  buried  in  the  obscurity  of 
remote  hiKtory.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
asserted  that  many  of  these  antiquarian  and  mjrthti* 
logical  notices  which  we  find  first  or  only  with  the 
New  Platoniats,  bear  too  much  tbe  stamp  of  truth 
to  be  considered  as  invent^  by  them,  and  that  Ibey 
might  have  been  taken  from  earlier  sources.  The 
scholastic  philosophy  and  dialectic  subtlety  of  the 
middle  ages,  which  were  m1  dressed  Holely  to  the  un- 
deratandiiig,  and  the  want  of  a  philosophy  which 
should  satisfy  the  whole  nature  of  man,  caused,  io« 
wards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  renewal 
of  Platoniam,  as  modified  by  the  New  PlatoniJtts. 
The  most  distinguished  supporter  of  thiM  new  Italian 
Platonic  philoiiophy,  patronixed  hy  the  Medid  in 
Florence,  wa«  Marsilio  Fidno,  who  died  iu  141^9. 

NEW  PLYMOUTH,  a  towu  of  Now  Zealand,  in 
the  North  Island,  capital  cjf  the  province  of  Taran- 
aki,  beautifully  situated  on  the  west  coast,  120  miles 
from  Auckland*  It  hoA  government  offices,  tniatom- 
bouae,  towndinuae,  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  Wes- 
leyan  and  Primitive  Methodist,  Eomnn  Catbolic, 
and  Baptist  churches,  an  hospital,  a  jail,  a  tanner), 
brewerie?,  and  flour-mills.     Pop.  (ISSl),  3310. 

NEWPORT,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  bor- 
ough in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  a  gentle  ascent,  ou  the 
left  bank  of  tbe  Medina,  which  is  navigable  tu  the 
town  for  small  craft.  It  is  a  clean,  well-built  town, 
baa  a  handftonie  town-ball,  comprising  public  oUices, 
and  an  excellent  market- place  beneath  j  a  smaU 
theatre,  jail,  and  house  of  correction;  the  church  of 
8t.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  containiug  a  monument 
to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  L, 
erected  by  Queen  Victoria;  other  two  churtbes,  a 
lUunau  Catbnlit;  and  Disneutitig  cbapela.  lliere  is 
some  trade  in  malt,  com,  timber^  &c.j  but  the  prin- 
cipal buflincKs  of  the  place  consists  in  supplying  tbe 
wauta  of  itj*  numerous  visitors.  About  1  mile  south- 
west  from  tbe  town  are  the  ruins  of  Cariabrooke 
Castle.  Tbe  liorough  sends  one  member  to  Parlia- 
ment. Pop.  ii  mun.  lx»r.  in  1S80,  9357;  of  pari, 
bor.  9141. 

NEWr<JltT,  a  seaport,  municipal  and  parliamen- 
tary borough,  in  tbe  county  and  *20  mile^i  south* 
wt?at  of  the  town  of  Monmouth,  on  both  banks  of  the 
tj  sk,  here  crossed  by  an  elegant  stone  bridge  about 
5  miles  from  ita  nioutb  in  the  estuary  of  the  Severn, 
and  on  the  Stjutb  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  sections 
of  the  Great  Western  Kaihvay.  It  ii  irregularly 
built,  except  in  the  more  modem  parts,  which  are 
elegant;  and  has  a  large  and  ancient  parochial^  and 
three  other  cbnrcbes^  and  numerous  places  of  worship 
for  Baptists,  luileptmdentd,  Wealeyana,  and  Eoiuan 
Catholics ;  a  gooil  ha\  en,  and  a  considemble  tmde. 
Chief  exports,  iron,  coal,  and  tm-pb»tti;  inijKjrta,  iron- 
ore,  provisions,  timber  from  Atntirica  nnd  the  Baltic, 
and  (jtiueral  ijotids.  like  docks  are  Hpaci^nis,  and 
capable  of  ailmittin^  vessels  of  any  diniensi^ms  and 
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burden  at  »E  states  of  the  tides.  SKipTiuilding  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent.  There  are  also  here  several 
inoQ-fotiiidrii:^  aa  extensive  nail-factory,  several  ftail- 
lof  Uj  and  large  anchor  and  cham-cable  manxifactorJeSj 
&C.  It  unites  with  Monmonth  and  TJsk  in  sending 
a  member  to  Parliamctit.  Pop,  of  mun,  bor,  in  IS 71, 
27,069;  in  ISSl,  35,313. 

NEWPORT,  a  floumhing  city  of  Campbell  county, 
Kentucky,  on  the  river  Ohio,  opptiaito  Cincinnati, 
and  80  milea  y.s.B.  of  Frankfort  It  owes  ita  rapid 
growth  and  im{:»ortanco  to  its  proximity  to  Cincin- 
nati, and  to  the  bentity  of  its  situation.  It  contains 
several  extensivo  rolling- mills,  iron-foundries,  steam- 
milk,  and  a  silk  manufactory.     Pop.  20,433. 

NEWPOKT,  a  stajKirt  to^ro,  United  States,  one 
of  the  capitals  of  Rhode  I&Iandt  finely  situated  on  its 
soath-west  shore,  at  the  main  entrance  of  Narragan- 
sot  Bay,  29  miles  south  by  east  of  Providence.  It 
is  defended  by  a  large  and  strong^  granite  fort;  and 
hoa  twelve  churchetj,  a  synago^e^  state-bonso,  dty- 
hall,  costom-houae,  market-hoose,  atheninnm,  and 
library.  Thtt  mftnufaottirmg  establishments  consist 
of  a  few  coltxm-ixdlla,  soap  and  candle  worlca,  a  shot- 
tower,  and  lead-worki.  Its  £noilities  fur  trade  are 
great^  as  it  has  one  of  the  largest,  safest,  and  most 
accessible  harbours  in  the  Union,  but  its  chtef  im- 
portance depends  on  its  attractions  as  a  fa^hionablo 
watering- place.     Pop»  in  ISSO,  1&,603. 

NEWPORT-PAGNELU  a  market  town  and  par- 
ish, county  of  Buckingham,  on  the  Ouse,  48  milea 
V.lTtW.  of  London.  It  biu  a  nobk -looking  churchy 
eeveral  other  places  of  worship^  several  school^  a  few 
alntt-lumiOBf  a  circulating  library,  Ra\ings-bank,  and 
»  society  for  promoting  Christian  knowledge.  Fop. 
3086. 
NEW  PROVIDENCE.  See  PBom>DrcR 
NEW  liED  SANDSTONE,  the  lowest  group  of 
secondary  rocks,  lying  between  the  Permiaii  below 
and  the  Lias  a1)ovB«    See  GEOLoar. 

NEW  RC}SS,  a  river  port  and  parliamentary 
borcmgh  of  Ireland,  on  the  Barrow,  2  miles  below  its 
juncture  with  the  N<m*,  situated  partly  in  Kilkenny 
but  principally  in  Wexfurd  oounty»  84  miles  8,a.w. 
of  iJublin.  There  is  an  iron  bridge  o%-er  the  riier, 
moviible  by  a  swivel  pillar  in  the  centre.  The  town 
in  old,  and  about  the  middle  ot  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury was  snnoimded  by  walls.  There  is  considerable 
oommeroQ^  bat  there  arc  almost  no  manufactures. 
The  port  can  be  entered  at  all  states  of  the  tide  by 
VeMela  of  tiOO  tons,  and  at  ipring-tides  by  Bhi|.»8  of 
800  tons.  It  has  canal  C4>mmumcation  with  Dublin. 
Quarter-sessions  are  held  herev  and  it  is  also  a  bar- 
rack station.  It  returns  one  member  to  Parliament. 
Pop.  in  1871,  6772;  in  ISSl,  6670, 

NEWRY«  a  town,  Ireland,  finely  situated  near 
the  month  of  the  Newry,  in  Carlingford  Bay,  and  on 
the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction  Railway,  32  miles 
s«8.w.  of  Belfast  It  eotunsts  of  a  handsitme  square 
and  sevend  well -formed  streets,  and  has  several 
churches  and  chapels,  one  of  tbem  oonspicuous  by  its 
lofty  spire;  a  handsomiO  ooiirt^honso,  nunnery,  &a 
The  chief  industrial  etteibliihiiient  is  an  extensive 
iron  and  brass  foundry,  but  there  are  several  com 
and  flour  mills,  tan-ysiras,  tad  Urge  spinmng  mills. 
An  excellent  harbour  alFords  facilities  for  a  consider* 
able  trade.  Newry  returns  a  member  to  Parliament. 
Pqajn  1871,  14,158;  in  1881,  16.590. 

NEW  SIBERIA,  a  group  of  ishknds  in  the  ArcUo 
Ooean,  off  the  north  coast  c^  Siberia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Yakutsk,  to  which  they  belong.  The  area 
is  estimated  at  20,480  square  miles.  The  group  com- 
prise Kotlinoi,  Fadievbkoi,  New  Siberia,  Liakhor, 
and  several  smaller  islands.  New  Siberia,  whicli 
^res  name  to  the  grouiv  is  the  most  easterly  of  the 
islands,  and  is  75  imles  loiur  br  30  miles  broad.    He- 


denatroem  discovered  it  in  1S0&,  The  islands  jiro- 
duee  neither  bush  nor  tree,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
iurprising  that  there  should  be  no  inhabitants.  They^ 
are  comzDercially  important,  ai  the  soil  contains 
much  fossil  wealth  in  the  ehape  of  the  bones  and 
teeth  of  the  mammotb,  rhinoceros,  and  bnffsio. 

NEW  SOUTH  W^ALEg,  a  colony  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  at  one  time  comprised  the  eastern  half  of 
Australia.  It  is  now  separated  fpum  Queensland  on 
the  north  by  an  irref^ular  Hne  mnning  »outh*wert 
from  Poi-t  banjfcr  (lat.  28''  S'  B.)  till  it  meets  the 
2&th  parallel  of  latitude,  which  forms  the  re«t  of  the 
north  boundary;  it  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
141st  meridian;  on  the  south  by  the  Murray,  and  is 
line  ranning  north- west  from  Cape  Howe  <lat  37*  81 7 ; 
on  the  east  by  the  Pacific.  Its  area  is  323,437  square 
miles.  The  surface  is  much  diversified,  and  presents, 
in  its  general  features,  a  succession  of  hills  and  valleyi, 
mountJidns  and  plains.  A  mountain  range  (the  Great 
Dividing  Chain),  varying  in  height  from  3000  to  6000 
feet,  ext^ids  from  north  to  south  nearly  parallel  to 
the  coast,  at  the  distance  of  from  30  to  50  mUes  in- 
land, and  takes  in  the  north  the  name  of  Liverpool 
Range,,  in  the  centre  that  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
and  in  the  south  that  of  the  Australian  Alps.  The 
highest  Bummtt  is  Mount  Eoscinsko,  in  the  south- 
east, 7303  feet  Tlie  intervening  spaoe  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  is  partly  broken  by  spurs  and 
ramifications,  but  desoends  from  the  west  with  mors 
or  less  rapidity,  and  has  a  generally  undulating  snr^ 
face,  intersected  by  water-courses;  in  some  places 
well  wooded,  and  in  others  covered  with  dense  brush- 
wood. 

The  coast-line  presents  in  general  bold  perpendi* 
cular  oiiffs  of  sandstone,  in  horizontal  strata.  Occa- 
sionally  the  cliffs  are  interrupted  by  low  snndy 
beaches,  some  of  which  stretch  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance inland,  and  appear  to  have  been  coYered  by^ 
the  sea  at  no  very  remote  period.  The  indentaticnis 
of  the  coast  are  more  remarkable  for  their  number, 
and  the  excellent  harbours  which  they  form,  than 
for  the  space  which  they  occupy.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  Port  Stephens,  Port  Hunter,  Broken 
Bay,  Port  Jackson  (on  which  lies  Sydney),  Botany 
Bay,  Jervis  Bay,  Sussex  Haven,  and  Twofold  Bay. 
The  mountain  range  which  baa  been  already  described 
forms  the  great  watershed  of  the  colony;  but  the 
ground  on  the  west,  instead  of  descending  rapidly, 
continues  rugged  and  mountainous  for  a  considerable 
width,  and  at  last  assumes  the  form  of  an  elevated 
plateau,  llie  moat  important  rivers  of  the  colony 
are  the  Murray,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  forms 
a  huT^e  ptirtion  of  the  southern  boundary^  and  is  navi- 
gable as  far  as  Albury  (Ion.  147*  c);  the  ^lurmm- 
bidgee  and  Lachhvn,  farther  north,  which  fall  Into 
the  Murray  after  uniting  together;  and  the  Darling, 
which  flows  from  north-cast  to  south-west  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  colony,  and  also  falls  into 
the  Murray.  The  ebief  affitients  of  the  Darling  are 
the  Began,  tbe  Mncquarie,  the  Castltreagh,  the 
Naomi,  and  the  Warrego.  The  Murrumbidgee  is 
1860  miles  long,  the  Darling  1160,  the  Macqnarie 
760,  the  Lachlan  700.  Notwithstanding  the  exist- 
ence of  those  large  rivers  the  weatcm  plaiiis  of  the 
colony  are  but  sparely  watered.  The  comparatively 
narrow  space  intervening^  between  the  mountains 
and  the  Pacific  leaves  little  room  for  the  develop- 
ment of  large  rivers.  Many  of  them  are  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year  either  altogether  dry,  or  form,  in 
fact,  rather  a  succession  of  deep  ponds  or  water-holes 
than  continuous  streams.  The  most  deserving  of 
notice  for  their  length  or  their  locality  are  the  Hun- 
ter, 300  miles,  wliich  falls  into  the  fine  port  of  that 
name  at  Newcastle^  and  is  narigable  for  50  milea 
above  its  mouth  by  small  craft  of  30  to  iO  tons*  aiod 
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Um  Hawkesbaij,  330  mll^  which  fulls  into  Broken 
li^ft  Mod  ii  nftvig&bla  by  vesiick  o£  100  tons  qm  far 
••Windsor,  a diatftnoe  of  140  mika.  Tbeae  rivera  in 
tlie  viiitar  tmmm  frequeoUj  cauae  diautroua  floods. 

OfoUffy  ami  Mineralt, — Am  a  general  mle  the  pre* 
railmg  tvck  cm  the  east  side  of  the  motintaina  is 
wmdatCMie,  and  on  the  west  granite.  Above  the 
gHBiti^  qiuuti  and  syenite  arc  seen  forcing  their 
to  the  surface,  and  overtopping  them;  groenstone 
*iyry  often  form  lofty  summitB.  Notwith- 
the  nnioerous  indkatioiiii  of  tremendous 
Volcanic  agency  in  almost  every  monntain  district, 
no  active  volcano  ia  known  to  exi^t  in  New  South 
Walea^  unless  we  are  to  give  the  name  to  the  very 
cxUauidioaij  phenomena  exhibited  by  Mount  Win- 
sen*  sitnaled  near  the  aonrces  of  Hunter'a  River.  It 
mnaMitii  of  a  aaaa  of  sandstone  from  1400  to  1500 
feet  Idgiv  and  sinoe  1818,  when  it  waa  first  diaeov. 
eredt  ^m1  probably  from  a  much  earlier  period,  has 
been  in  a  state  of  active  ignition^  kept  up  by  the 
spootaneona  combustion  of  some  unascertained  maga- 
ana  of  fnel  within.  In  conuection  with  the  granite^ 
"  "  net  both  granular  and  foliated,  occuts  in  abun- 
and  besides  being  often  hollowed  out  into 
itic  caTems^  sometimes  passes  into  a  beautiful 
ekia»-gndned  marble,  aa  white  as  that  of  Carrara. 
In  some  {dacea  it  becomes  of  o  jet-black  colour,  tra* 
hj  white  veins,  and  at  others  becomes  huely 
Much  of  the  sandstone  belongs  to  the 
t  syitem,  and  is  accompanied  with  work- 
able ieiiDB  of  excellent  coaL  Oue  field,  to  whieb 
the  name  of  Newcastle  has  been  appropriately  giveu, 
ia  said  to  vie  in  quality  with  that  of  the  English 
Newcastle,  and  contains  no  fewer  than  sixteen  eeams, 
that  worked  at  present  being  from  b  to  10  feet  in 
thicknessi  The  total  output  of  coal  in  1 8  ^j  1  amouiitcd 
to  3,775,224  tons,  of  the  value  of  £tiu:]/24a;  4098  pit- 
mtnand  others  were  emploir'cd  in  raiding  it.  Copper 
ore  of  the  richest  quality  has  been  found  in  such 
abundance  that  the  veins  ore  believed  to  extend  in 
evefy  direction  over  many  miles  of  the  Wellington 
diatrietB.  During  1  SSI,  6493  tons  were  raised.  Tin 
exists  in  large  quantities,  and  iron  is  very  generally 
diatribnted.  Silver  and  lead  have  also  been  found. 
All  these  minerals,  however,  though  valuable,  have 
been  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  dis'[;ovGry,  in  the 
year  1851,  of  auriferous  deposits,  which,  from  the 
.t  number  of  places  in  which  gold  has  already 
discoTerod,  indicate  its  existence  over  the  whole 
I  J.  The  oommiasioner  of  the  southern  gold- fielibj 
Writing  in  Jannary,  1873,  expresses  his  belief  that 
there  are  areas  of  many  thou^andd  of  square  mdea  in 
extent  yet  untouched  that  are  as  likely  to  contain 
hidden  treasuivsa  as  any  of  the  moat  productive  of  the 
gold-fiehia  Up  to  December  31,  1881,  the  total 
yield  of  gold  in  New  South  Wales,  excluHive  of  what 
is  baUeved  to  have  passed  out  of  the  colony  in  pri- 
vate hands,  ia  stated  at  9^225,179  oz..  of  the  value  of 
£8i,34a,8&7.  The  value  of  the  gold  produced  in 
1881  was  estimated  at  £556,513. 

CZiokUs. — The  position  of  New  South  Wales  makes 
its  seasons  the  very  reverse  of  those  of  Britain,  the 
month  of  January  being  its  midaummor,  and  that  of 
Joly  its  dead  of  winter.  As  the  area  of  the  colony 
extends  over  eleven  degrees  of  latitude,  and  as  it  con- 
tains  a  good  deal  of  elevated  ground,  nearly  every 
variety  of  temperature  is  to  be  found,  from  the 
kottaat  to  the  coldest,  short  of  the  arctic.  The  air  in 
gonacal  is  remarkably  elotitic  and  Balubrious,  and  in- 
atanoBB  of  great  longevity  are  not  uncommon,  £pi- 
damio  diseases,  with  the  exception  of  ophthalmia,  are 
aaaaeely  known.  When  rain  falls  it  descends  in 
alnxist  continuous  torrents^  and  while  the  annual  fall 
Is  only  22' 19  inches  at  London  it  exceeds  52  inches 
at  Port  Jackson,  atid  62  tuchea  at  Port  Macquarie. 


The  prevailing  winLk  at  Sydney  in  ISSl  were  west* 
north-easti  and  south.  The  th  ermometer  in  the  ahada 
showed  the  mean  temperature  to  range  from  44^  to 
76^;  the  highest  was  100"  in  Pebniary  and  the  lowest 
39"^  in  June.  Snow  does  not  lie  in  the  vuUoys,  but 
in  winter  the  loftiest  of  the  hills  are  covered^  soma 
of  the  mountains  reaching  the  line  of  pGrpctual  enow. 
In  the  inland  plains  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
Bummer  the  thermometer  is  usually  over  100''  in  the 
shade,  and  sometimes  reaches  140^ 

Agritutlturty  ManvfaHum,  and  Commerce^ — For 
the  peculiar  productions  of  the  vegetable  and  ammul 
kingdom  see  AcstiialIxV.  The  absence  of  water  ren- 
ders much  of  the  land  useless  for  agricultural  pur- 
inmo»^  but  a  large  proportion  of  this  is  employed  for  the 
feeding  of  stock.  There  is  no  great  breadth  of  land 
suitable  for  the  formation  of  plants,  from  its  being 
rich  in  decayed  vegetable  matter,  away  from  the 
nrer  banks;  but  the  fertility  of  the  land  on  the  mar- 
gins of  rivers,  particularly  the  bottom  lands  of  the 
Clarence,  Macleay,  Manning,  Hunter^  H.iwkeabury, 
and  Shoultmvcn,  is  not  exceetled  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  However,  being  liable  to  inundation,  the 
year's  harvest  may  be  swept  away  in  a  few  hours. 
In  1881-82,  221,888  acres  of  laud  were  under  wheat* 
117,478  under  maize,  16,348  under  oats,  and  15,94i 
undt.T  potatoes.  The  produce  was:  of  wheat,  3, 4O5j0(}6 ; 
of  maize,  4,930,956;  of  orvts,  356,56i5  bushels;  and 
of  potatoes,  44,323  tons.  The  fruita  <jI  native 
growth  ore  neither  numerous  nor  valuable,  but 
the  best  of  tho«e  of  Europe  have  long  been  acclim- 
atized, and  are  everywhere  seen  in  abundance.  So 
well  does  the  peach  thrive  that  farmers  sometimes 
feed  their  pigs  with  the  winclfalla  of  their  orchards; 
and  even  the  fatigue  and  thirst  of  the  traveller 
through  the  foreiit  has  often  been  relieved  by  the 
produce  of  peadi^trees  grown  from  stones  probably 
dropped  by  birds.  lu  the  more  southern  parts  of 
the  colony  the  fniits  include  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
apricots^  nectarines,  cherries,  plums,  oranges,  figs, 
grajKis,  melons,  mulberries,  gooseberries,  currants, 
&c.,  and  in  the  more  northern  parts  the  banana  is 
equally  abundant.  Some  of  these  fruits  are  evidently 
capable  of  being  turned  to  good  account,  and  acoor^ 
diiigly  the  rearing  of  silkworms  on  the  mulberry, 
which  might  be  carried  to  an  almost  inde finite  ex- 
tent, has  attracted  attention.  Hie  vine  ia  also  8uc« 
ceBsfully  cultivated,  oa  well  as  the  sugar-oane;  and 
Bome  tobacco  ia  grown.  The  rearing  of  sheep  and 
cattle  ore  the  chief  employ  men  ta  of  the  people,  and 
wi»td  is  the  most  important  article  of  export.  The 
annual  value  of  this  export  ia  not  without  fluctua- 
tions, but  on  the  whole  it  la  rapidly  increasing.  In 
ldS2  the  quantity  exported  both  by  sea  and  through 
other  colonies  (for  shipmenti  waa  of  the  value  of 
£7,500,000.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  general  oom- 
morce  of  this  colony  is  shown  by  the  following 
Btatemerit  of  the  total  imports  and  exports  by  b^l 
and  laud  in  the  yean  noted : — 

ISSJJ.  1S70.  1SS2. 

Im|iort»,,.-...£4.fl4i3.510     £7,757,281     £21,2b4,iriO 
Hxporta, S,8S4.i:iO        7,tfa0«t)sa        10,TlMLli 

The  principal  imports  are  wearing  apparel,  su^ar, 
tea,  and  hardware.  The  manufacturing  industries 
uf  the  colony  are  naturally  uot  of  much  importance 
OS  yet,  but  there  are  tajiueries,  breweries,  woollen 
factories,  soap  and  candle  works,  steam  saw-mills, 
ship-building  vftids,  foundries,  kc  In  1882  there 
were  117S  miles  of  railway  open,  while  about  500 
miles  more  were  in  course  of  construction  ;  the  tele- 
graphie  wires  extended  over  14,278  miles. 

ijovtrnmeiiL—ln  1850  Port  rhlHp,  which  formerly 
depended  on  New  S«iuth  Walra,  was  erected  into  a 
separate  colony  nnder  the  name  of  Victoria,  and  in- 
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ilei>enf1ent  le^jialatiiroa  cstabliiihed  in  both.  At  pre- 
sent tbu  coQ-stitLitiun  of  New  South  Wales  vefita  the 
leginlativo  ]io\^er  in  »  pari i anient  of  two  houses^ 
th«  Legfiilative  Council  namely,  and  tbe  Leiri^lative 
Asstitnbty.  The  furtiTier  ct>n,sisL's  of  not  fewer  than 
twetityone  menil>erH  nominated  by  the  crown,  oriffi- 
nally  for  the  term  of  five  years,  but,  subject  to  certain 
conditioQa,  for  life  at  the  expiration  uf  that  period; 
and  the  latter  of  a  hundred  and  eij^dit  ineinljers  chosen 
by  jieveiity-two  conHtitueucle9.  To  be  eligible  for  th© 
AwefDbly  0,  man  must  Imj  a  natural- born  Britiah  sub- 
ject; or  if  an  alien,  have  been  natundi^od  for  fi  ve  yeara, 
and  resident  two  years  before  election.  The  voting 
qtialificiition  is  the  same,  and  voting  ia  by  ballot. 
A*  elector*  require  no  property  qualilicfttion  there  !« 
virtually  universal  suffrage.  The  executive  consists 
of  a  governor  nominated  by  the  crown,  assisted  by  a 
council  composed  of  colonial  secretary,  colonial  trea- 
surer, the  mimstere  for  lands  and  public  works,  at- 
torney'general^  and  solicitor-general  The  parliaments 
lost  for  five  years.  Unlesa  local  acts  Bupersede  them 
the  im^ieriid  laws  are  enforced  in  thft  tio*oiiy.  No 
enactment  of  the  colonial  lej^lature  beoomes  law 
till  sanctioned  by  the  queen. 

People^  lidifrlon,  Edwathv,  ^tf. — The  colony  of 
New  South  Wales  owes  :ta  origin,  and  in  a  great 
meoflure  its  early  |>ro0perityj  to  the  convicts  sent 
from  the  mother  country  to  expiate  their  crimes  in 
coTnpuloory  toil.  It  waa  some  yt-ars  before  free  let- 
tlera  be*ran  to  arrive,  the  first  settlers  being  convicts 
who  had  served  out  the  period  of  their  punishment, 
or  who  hm!  I>een  dischai^ed  on  account  of  their  good 
behaviour,  though  lands  were  assigned  also  to  snch 
of  the  soldiers  as  were  content  to  remain  in  the 
ooimtry  on  the  expiry  of  their  term  of  service.  l*he 
works  on  which  the  con\  icts  were  chiefly  employed 
in  the  early  ijertml  of  the  colony's  existCDce  were 
ro«d<makiiir^  and  preparing  the  soil  for  agriculture. 
This  aijti  the  discovery  of  the  suitability  of  New 
S<:»uth  Walcjs  fur  sheep-breeding  led  to  the  arrival  of 
free  colonist*.  To  lliese  convicts  were  assigned  as 
shepherds  and  domestic  senants,  and  though  this 
iVHtem  was  a  recommendation  of  the  colony  as  a 
field  for  eTDt^rration,  there  can  lie  little  doubt  that 
the  morals  of  youthful  mem^x^rs  of  re^>ectable  fa- 
milies must  have  sulTerod  from  the  contact  with 
criminals.  There  wm  naturally  a  great  deal  of  vie* 
and  lawlessness  among  the  population  for  a  lon^*- 
period)  for  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  release«l 
felonfl  or  their  children  could  form  very  exemplary 
members  of  society,  though  m&ny  of  them  acquired 
wealth  and  a  good  position  in  the  colony.  Since 
1840,  when  convicts  ceaseti  to  be  sent  to  Sydney 
from  the  mother  country,  the  con^  ic't  taint  may  be 
Hud  to  have  dUapjjeored  from  the  |ioptilation,  but 
eTen  though  the  system  had  continued,  the  great 
increase  in  the  respectable  portion  of  the  settlers 
would  have  greatly  lessened  the  inflnence  of  the 
convict  element.  In  1S3G  the  convict  population 
formed  nearly  a  third  of  the  wliole,  though  the  total 
populatioa  then  was  70,796.  During  the  whole  pe- 
nod  in  which  felons  were  transported  to  the  colony 
the  total  number  sent  was  S-i^SSX  In  ISfil  the 
popillatioii  amounted  to  106/2:^9  males  and  81,011 
femaleSt  or  a  total  of  197,243.  It  has  since  gone  on 
[  lucrvaaing  with  rapidity,  and  in  the  cennusyeju-  1881 
(|l  had  reached  7 a  1 , 4 1] 8,  composed  of  4 1 1 , 1 4  9  males  and 
|<S40,319  females.  There  is  no  established  religion  in 
iKew  South  Wales.  Among  the  religious  sects  the 
IChurch  (if  England,  the  Roman  Catholics^  the  Wea- 
fleyati  Methodists,  and  the  Presbjrterianj  bold  the 
?htt'f  place.  The  educational  system  comprises  the 
primary  schoc^ls,  the  grammar-school,  St  Paul's  and 
hL  John's  College,  and  the  University  of  Sydney. 
The  primary  schools  are  acattered  all  over  the  country. 


The  grammar-school  was  founded  and  endowed  by 
the  state,  and  is  intended  ]>artly  to  prepare  popUs  for 
the  university.  The  number  of  public  and  private 
schools  in  lbS2  was  !206d,  with  3772  teachers,  shud 
197,412  scholars,  an  increase  in  the  attendeocc  of 
27,980  on  the  previous  year. 

Il'iiiorfj. — In  1770  Captain  Cook,  after  sailing 
round  the  east  coa'?t  of  Australia,  landed  on  a  low 
swampy  creek,  to  which,  from  the  number  of  plants 
found  in  it,  be  gave  the  name  of  Botaay  Bay;  while 
to  the  whole  coa^t  along  which  be  had  sailed  be  gave 
the  name  of  New  South  Wales,  from  a  fancied  re* 
semblanoe  in  its  physical  features  t^^  that  part  ul 
South  Britain.  I'he  name  thus  givfm  continued  to 
bo  appUed  vaguely,  but  has  now  been  aocorately  de* 
fined  by  recent  acta.  In  1788  Captain  Arthur  Philip, 
the  first  governor,  arrived  and  cast  anchor  in  Botaay 
Bay,  having  with  bim  776  convicts.  The  colony  at 
first  suffered  much  from  scarcity  of  provisions,  and 
afterwards  more  from  mismanagement,  more  espe- 
cially from  the  t  vrannical  conduct  of  Governor  Bligh, 
appointed  in  1806,  who  proved  himself  still  more 
unfit  for  his  new  otlice  than  for  the  command  of  the 
Bounty;  and  at  last  so  exasperated  the  colonists  that 
in  180S  they  roee  tn  maue,  deposed  him  from  bu 
office,  and  placed  him  under  arrest.  He  was  for- 
tunately succeeded  by  Governor  Macquarie,  a  man 
of  a  Aery  different  stamp,  during  whose  active  and 
enlightened  adniiniatrationof  twelve  years  the  colony 
made  rapid  progress.  The  most  important  events 
in  its  history  since  are  the  termination  of  the  intro- 
duction of  convicts  in  1840;  the  eetablisbment  of 
representitive  institutions  in  1843;  the  erection  of 
Victoria  into  a  separate  colony,  and  an  improved 
legislative  act  for  Ixjth  colonies,  in  ]8f*0;  the  import- 
ant diK»very  in  May,  1851,  of  extensive  auriferous 
tracts,  by  which  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
colony  commenced,  and  both  its  wealth  and  popula- 
tion have  been  vastly  Increjised;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  direct  steam  communication  with  Great 
Britain  in  1852,  Since  that  time  the  prosperity  of 
the  colony  bos  a^lvanced  with  great  rapidity,  and 
with  its  roods  and  railways,  and  a  constantly  increasing 
population,  there  is  no  doubt  a  great  future  before  iL 

NEWSPAPEIIS.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  of  modem  limes  is  the  periodical  prett, 
vitally  affecting  society  in  all  its  relations,  and  form- 
ing one  of  the  political  elements  of  modem  free 
nations  which  the  nncieots  had  not  even  in  embryo. 
So  i  nil  lien  tial  is  it  as  a  poiilical  force  that  it  is  often 
called  the  fourth  estate  of  the  realm.  Am^ywg  f^ 
Romans  the  Acta  Senatus,  containing  an  acooimtof 
the  various  matters  brought  before  the  ieoale,  thA 
opinions  of  the  chief  speakers,  and  tbedeciiioa  of  the 
bfiuae,  published  regularly  every  day  by  command  of 
Julius  Cirsar,  as  part  of  the  government  gazette,  form 
the  earliest  approach  to  the  modem  newspaper.  Tlie 
Acta  Diuma,  called  also  Acta  Fublica,  w^ere  a  still 
nearer  approach.  During  the  later  times  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  imder  the  empire,  they  were  published  daily 
at  Rome  by  the  authority  of  the  government  They 
contained  a  register  of  the  births  and  deaths  in  the 
city;  an  account  of  the  money  paid  into  the  treasury 
from  the  provinces,  and  every  tiling  relating  to  the 
supply  of  com;  extracts  from  the  Acta  Fortmsia  and 
from  the  Acta  Senatui;  and  a  kind  of  couzt  ciroiilar, 
containing  an  account  of  the  births,  deaths,  festtvala, 
and  movements  of  the  imperial  family.  Such  details 
of  public  afTairs  and  foreign  wars  as  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  publish  were  also  included  in  them,  as 
W(.'ll  as  accounts  of  pirodigies  and  miracles,  the  erec- 
tion of  pubUc  buildings,  fires,  funerals,  Bacrifioea,  a 
list  of  the  various  games^  &c.  The  speeches  in  the 
senate  and  the  public  assemblieH  were  taken  down 
by  short-hand  writers  colled  miuariL     Tbese^  as- 
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Bi  bj  clerks  luid  notaries,  drew  up  the  Act&» 
lir  the  sttpertntendetice  of  ceti^rs,  quicstcin,  and 
odfter  magutrfttes.  The  publication  ctmHist^^d  in  post- 
iog  thfon  in  tome  public  place,  that  any  one  %vho 
pUwaiod  might  read  them.  They  ceased  to  be  pub- 
udied  jhfter  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire. 

The  origin  of  newspaperB  is  to  be  referred  to  Ger- 
many ftzid  Italy.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
oenUiKy,  immediAtely  after  the  invention  of  printing, 
small  sheets,  uiuaUy  in  the  epistolary  fonn,  appeared 
in Angabmg, Vieotiaj  Kati^bon,  and  NiimLerg.  They 
wefe  called  Helationen  and  the  Newe  Zejtun<^,  and 
the  nnmberv  extant  furnish  accounts  of  the  discovery 
of  America  and  of  other  important  public  evetitSj 
and  like  modem  newspapers  they  chronicle  the  more 
interesting  and  startling  local  incidents.  The  war 
which  the  Bepttblic  of  Yonice  waged  agoin&t  Solyman 
IL  in  IhJmatia  gave  rise  in  1563  to  the  custom  in 
Venice  of  oommunicatinj^  the  military  and  c^jminer- 
dal  information  received  by  written  aheets  {not tie 
BcriUt),  to  be  read  at  a  particular  place  by  those 
dedrooB  to  learn  the  news,  who  paid  for  thb  privilege 
in  A  ooin  not  any  longer  In  use^  called  Qaadia — a 
name  which  by  degrees  wtA  transferred  to  the  news- 
paper itself  in  Italy  and  France,  and  passed  over 
into  Kngland.  A  file  of  these  Venetian  papers  for 
dxty  years  is  still  preserved  in  the  MagliabecoM 
Library  at  Florence.  The  first  regular  paper  was  a 
monthly  (written)  g;o?emmeDt  paper  at  Venice;  and 
Chalmer«,  in  bis  Life  of  Ituddiman,  informs  us  that 
'a  jeakms  government  did  not  allow  a  pHnted  news* 
paper;  and  the  Venetian  Gasctta  continued  long; 
after  the  invention  of  printing^  to  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  even  to  our  own  days,  to  be 
distnbnted  in  manutcripL* 

It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  the  first 
KagKah  newspaper  mode  its  appearance  in  the  rei^ 
if  Queen  Blieabetb,  and  that  its  publication  took 
|daoe  in  crder  to  convey  to  the  people  the  tidinga  of 
Ihe  approaching  armiula  from  Spain,  and  the  various 
ooonter-movements  on  the  part  of  the  Britiah  army 
and  6eei.  One  of  these  sheets^  bearing  the  title  of  the 
*  English  Mercurie,  published  by  authoritie,  for  the 
contradiction  of  fali»e  reportsi,*  is  preserved  in  the 
Britiah  Museum,  but  it  has  been  satisfaofcorilj  proved 
to  be  a  forgery  of  ihe  eighteenth  century  by  the  date 
of  the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed^  the  modem 
handwriting  of  the  printer's  manuscripts  (still  pre- 
■erred),  and  the  numberlesa  misstatements  and  ana- 
chronlsms  which  it  contaLns.  No  genuine  newspaper 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  unless  we  except  some 
pamphlets  published  under  the  titles  of  Newes  from 
Spaine,  &c.,  has  been  preserved,  and  it  is  Dr»t  till 
1622  that  we  find  *The  Weekly  News  from  lUly, 
Germany,  Ac,'  published  by  Nathaniel  Butter,  Ni- 
cholas Bourne,  and  Thomas  Archer,  and  xvhieh  may 
be  regarded  as  the  first  Bpecimcn  of  the  regular 
newspaper  which  appeared  in  England.  Other  jour- 
aals  followed,  but  it  wm  not  till  the  breaking  out 
of  the  parliamentary  wars  that  the  newHpa^ier  first 
assumed  that  political  influence  which  in  later  times 
has  enabled  it  to  hold  ao  important  a  position  aa  a 
leader  of  public  opinion.  One  of  these,  publbhed  in 
November,  1641,  under  the  title  of  Diurnal  Occur- 
rence^ or  the  Heads  of  several  Proceedings  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  is  noticeable  as  the  first 
which  furoiahed  a  report  of  the  proceetliugs  in  Par- 
BsmeDL  The  other  paf>ers  which  followed  this  in 
rwpld  order,  bore  the  names  of  the  English  Post, 
England's  Memorable  Accidents,  The  Kingdom's 
Weekly  Intoliigonccr,  The  Spy,  The  Parliament's 
Socrut,  The  London  Post,  lli©  Country  Messenger, 
4c,  and  were  most  of  them  published  weekly*  In 
Cfomwell^a  time  the  principal  Journals  were  the 
Mercnrioa  Politicua  and  the  Public   Intelligenoer, 


which  were  published  on  diJferent  days  of  the  week; 
and  after  passing  tbroQgh  various  changes  of  name 
were  ultimately  JueorfHjrated  into  the  London  Gazette, 
tiie  firut  number  of  whidi  was  bsued  on  the  7th  of 
Nuvember,  1665,  at  O^fni-d^,  whither  the  court  had 
retired  in  consequence  of  the  pla^ie  then  ra^ng  in 
London,  It  has  eince  been  miinterrupteflly  published 
twice  a  week  for  more  than  two  centuries.  A  con- 
siilerable  number  of  newspapcra  sprang  up  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ferment  occasioned  by  the  ^Popiiih 
Plot,'  and  the  bill  for  excluding  the  Duke  of  York 
from  the  tlirono;  and  with  the  view  of  suppresdng 
tbt'se  a  royal  'Proclamation  for  Snppreftiing  ths 
Printing  and  Publiiihing  Unlicensed  Newe-books  and 
Pamphlets  of  News'  was  issued  on  I'itb  May,  1680. 
It  produced  but  little  effect^  however,  as  the  want 
of  English  newspapers  was  b applied  by  a  continual 
importation  of  journals  from  Holland,  the  extensive 
circulation  of  which  acted  as  useful  pioneers  in  pre* 
paring  the  way  for  the  He  volution.  On  this  latter 
event  taking  place  many  new  journals  arose,  auch  as 
the  Universal  Intelligence,  the  English  Courant,  the 
Loniton  Cuumnt  (thi^se  three  made  their  appearance 
on  the  day  fulknving  the  abdication  of  James  IL), 
the  London  Mercury,  the  Orange  Gazette,  the  Har- 
lem Courant,  and  others^  A  curious  inatanco  of  the 
dearth  of  news  often  experienced  by  the  newspaper 
writers  of  that  time  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hying 
Post  in  1695,  which  ami  ounces  that  'if  any  gentle- 
man has  a  mind  to  oblige  his  country  friend  or  cor- 
respondent with  this  account  of  public  aXTairs,  be 
may  have  it  for  twopence,  of  J.  Salisbury,  at  the 
KUing  Sun  in  Cornhill,  ou  a  sheet  of  fine  paper,  half 
of  which  being  blank  he  may  thereon  write  his  own 
private  busineiH  or  the  material  news  of  tho  day/ 
A^ain,  we  find  in  Dyer's  News-letter:  *  This  Letter 
will  be  done  upon  good  writing  pa|>ur,  anil  blank 
space  left,  that  any  gentleman  may  write  his  own 
private  business.  It  will  be  ^useful  to  iuiprove  the 
younger  sort  in  writing  a  curious  hand."  Another 
expedient  f*ir  snpjilying  the  want  of  news  was  by 
filling  up  the  paj>er  with  extracts  from  Scripture. 

The  first  London  daily  i>aper  was  published  in 
1709  under  the  name  of  the  Daily  CVaimnt.  About 
the  same  perio^l  npi^tared  Dt^foe's  cekbrated  journal, 
the  Review^  Ihe  firet  numlier  of  the  Tatler  was 
published  on  2oM  April,  170U,  and  of  the  iSjicctator 
on  lat  March^  1711,  Though  not  properly  ncwa- 
papera  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  these  were 
then  classed  under  the  same  category,  and  in  |K»iat 
of  fact  their  early  Dumbers  contained  general  news 
in  addition  to  their  other  literary  matter.  In  17P2 
a  tax  or  a  tamp- duty  was  imposed  by  government  of 
a  halfpenny  on  papers  of  half  a  sheet  or  less,  and  a 
penny  on  papi^ra  of  a  ainglo  and  above  half  a  Hheek 
The  Spectator  had  previously  to  this  been  sold  at  a 
penny,  but  on  the  impositiou  of  the  halfpenny  tax  its 
price  rose  to  twopence,  a  circumstance  which  is  gene- 
rally said  to  have  caused  the  stoppiige  of  that  cele- 
brated periodical  in  1713. 

Among  the  j{>urnals  of  tbo  Irtst  century  may  be 
noticed  more  especially  the  Public  Advertiser,  which 
first  appeared  in  172t}  under  the  title  of  the  London 
Daily  Advertiser,  and  became  afterwards  so  cele- 
brated by  the  publication  in  it  of  the  famous  I<.etter» 
of  Junius.  The  Morning  Chronicle  appeared  in 
17G0,  and  the  Morning  Poet  in  1772.  1  he  Times 
waa  first  commenced  on  ISth  January,  1785,  under 
the  name  of  the  London  Daily  Univenjiil  Kegiater, 
which  was  after wanU  superseded  by  that  of  the 
Times  on  lat  January,  17ti8.  It  was  ably  conducted 
from  the  first  by  Mr.  Walter,  who  in  1803  transferred 
the  maria;jement  of  it  to  Ma  aon,  under  whose  con* 
duct  the  paper  gradually  roae  to  that  exalted  ^xtsition 
in  the  razdcs  of  journalism  which  it  has  since  retained. 
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Trt  ibo  ingenuity  and  energy  of  tlio  youngor  Mr. 
Waltar  !•  duo  the  invention  of  printing  by  vtenm^ 
imd  the  first  copy  of  tlio  Timea  so  printed  appeared 
on  29th  November,  18H. 

From  the  dAte  of  the  eat&blkhment  of  th.^  Times 
•oaroely  Any  attempt  to  start  &  daily  paper  in  London 
for  a  long  time  Bucooeded^  with  the  eKccption  of  the 
Morning  Advertiser  and  the  Daily  News;  which  Ijust, 
however,  had  to  maintain  a  severe  struggle  before  suc- 
oeasfttlly  estabHshiug  Itself.  At  preBent  it  is  said 
that  the  circtdation  of  the  Dfdly  Telegraph  exceeds 
that  of  the  Timei,  while  other  doily  journals,  such 
as  the  Standard,  Echo,  &o.,  are  largely  circulated. 
The  moet  noted  erenta  in  the  recent  hiiitory  of  tho 
newspaper  press  are  the  reduction  of  the  stamp 
duty^  which  had  been  gradually  raised  to  fourpence, 
to  a  penny  in  1836,  and  its  final  abolition,  which 
waa  earned  in  Parliament^  thongh  not  without  con- 
siderable tippoaition,  in  1855.  Ko  stamps  are  now- 
impressed  on  newspapers,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
transmitting  them  by  post. 

One  of  the  earliest  English  local  papers  was  the 
Norwich  Postman,  published  in  1706,  at  the  charge 
of  a  penny,  but  'a  halfpenny  not  refused,*  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  Norwich  Cbiirant  in  1714,  and  the 
Weekly  Mercury,  or  Protestanfe  Packet  (also  at 
Norwich,  and  still  in  existence),  in  1720.  The  Wor- 
cester Postman  appeared  in  170S,  the  Neweastlo 
Coarant  in  1711,  the  Kentish  Post  (now  the  Kentiab 
Gaxette)  in  1717,  and  the  Leeds  Mercury  in  1718, 

The  first  ncwspajx!r  printed  in  Scotland  waa  the 
Mercorjus  Politieua,  issued  under  the  superintendence 
of  Cromwell's  troops,  during  their  occupation  of  the 
citadel  of  Leith*  in  1653.  On  the  Slst  December, 
16G0,  appeared  at  Edinburgh  the  first  number  of  the 
Mcrcuriua  Calo'lonius,  wliieb  bad  only,  however,  an 
exiatonce  of  about  three  months*  The  Caledonian 
Mercury  commenced  on  28th  April,  1720,  its  first 
proprietor  l>cinij  William  Holland,  an  advocate,  and 
its  first  editor  Thomas  Ruddlman.  The  Edinburgh 
Gazette  dates  from  1GD9,  and  the  Edinburgh  Even- 
ing Courant  from  1718.  The  first  paper  published 
in  Glasgow  was  the  Glasgow  Courant,  on  11th  Nov. 
1715,  followed  by  the  Gli^gow  Journal  in  1720. 

Several  Irish  newspapers  appeared  in  the  seven- 
teenth  century,  such  aa  Ireluid's  True  Diurnal^  the 
Merourius  Hibemleus,  and  the  Irish  Courant;  but, 
thoogb  referring  to  Iri^  affain,  these  were  all  printed 
in  London.  Tbe  first  newspaper  actually  published 
in  Ireland  waa  the  Dublin  Newa-Lctter,  in  1685,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Dublin  Intelligencer  in  1690,  The 
IJelfafit  Newa-Lettcr  and  Saunders'  Newfl-I,etter, 
both  of  which  still  exist^  appeared,  the  former  in  1737* 
tlie  latter  in  1751.  The  Freeman's  Jonnud  oom- 
mencedin  1763L 

The  repeal  of  the  stamp-duty  in  1855,  and  of  the 
paper-duty  in  1861,  has  given  a  great  Impetus  to  this 
branch  of  literature.  Not  only  has  the  nmobcr  of 
newspapers  incrcaued,  but  the  drculation  of  many  of 
those  previoualy  in  existence  baa  been  greatly  ex- 
tttdcd,  and  their  prices  lowered.  Penny  weekly  and 
peimy  daily  papers  are  now  quite  common;  even 
halfpenny  newspapers  are  not  uncommoOf  some  of 
tbsm  possessipg  oonstderable  merit,  and  exercising 
no  small  amount  of  literary  and  political  in^fiuenoe. 
There  are  at  present  over  twenty  daily  newspapecs 
publiiihed  in  Loudon.  In  1846  the  total  number  of 
oewspapeza  was  only  519,  of  which  fourteen  were 
dailies.  There  are  now  altogether  401  d^Iy  and 
other  newspapers  in  the  metropolia,  1177  in  the  pro- 
vlDoes,  80  in  Wales,  181  in  Scotland^  156  in  Ire- 
land, and  20  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel 
f alaoda.  Among  daily  newspapers  the  Timce^  thougli 
perhaps  the  moat  influential^  has  not  the  largest  oir> 
juUdun;  still  its  daily  issue  amounta  to  about  60,000. 


llie  average  circulation  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  is  said 
to  have  at  one  time  reached  the  enormous  figure  of 
240,000;  the  Standard  (the  leading  Conservativu 
newspaper)  is  said  to  print  of  its  morning  and  even- 
ing editions  together  some  250,000  copies  daily;  the 
Daily  News  is  the  mr»st  largely  circulated  of  Liberal 
newspaiK-rs.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  one  of  thu 
more  recently -fuunded  dailies,  has  alfi  a  good  cir- 
eulatiun.  The  groat  improvement)^  that  have  taken 
place  in  machixiery  enable  such  newspapers  aa  the 
Times  to  be  thrown  o£f  now  at  the  rate  of  60,000 
cohie«  an  h<iur. 

No  country  possesses  so  many  newspapers  sa  the 
ITnlted  States  of  AmericSi  the  result  in  a  great  mea- 
sure of  the  republican  institutioiDi  of  the  country,  and 
the  universal  interest  taken  in  political  matters  by 
the  great  body  of  the  community.  The  earliest  news- 
paper publiBbed  in  the  colony  was  at  Boston  in  1690, 
but  this  waa  suppressed  almost  at  its  first  commencc- 
ment  by  the  authorities,  and  it  was  not  till  1704  that 
the  Boston  News-Letter  was  started,  and  became  the 
first  regularly  estabHshed  AmericaD  newspaper,  llie 
Boaton  Gazette  commenced  in  1710,  the  printer  being 
James  Franklin,  who  shortly  afterwanls,  in  1721, 
rtarted  the  New  England  Courant,  memorable  lor 
its  connection  with  his  younger  brother,  the  celebrated 
philosopher,  some  of  whose  first  attempts  at  writing 
were  made  in  tLi;»  paper,  and  who  himself  became 
conductor  of  it  in  1722.  By  the  commencement  of 
the  revolutionary  war  in  1775  the  number  of  news- 
papers  published  in  the  New  England  States  amounted 
to  thirteen,  one  of  whicli,  the  New  Hampshire  Ga- 
zette (commenced  in  1756),  still  exists^  being  the 
oldest  newspaper  in  America.  In  1800  the  number 
of  newspfipara  had  increased  to  200,  of  which  several 
were  dailicd,  the  fir^t  daily  being  the  Pennsylvania 
Packet  or  the  General  Adverti^r,  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  Daily  Advertifter,  continued  to  exist  till 
1$37.  From  ISOO  to  1510  the  number  and  circuhi- 
tion  of  American  newspapers  greatly  increased.  The 
number  in  the  latter  year  was  a50,  ol  which  twenty- 
seven  were  dailies.  At  the  last  four  decennial  oea* 
suses  of  the  United  Stat^ia  the  following  statistics 
were  obtained  regarding  the  newspapers  of  that 
country  1—^ 

1S40.       1S50.       1860.      ISTQ.       ISSO. 
DftiUei,....       138  SH         871  643  WO 

Wceklifli^..     UM       30A8       2071       Ui6        8T18 

New  York  has  ten  or  a  dozen  dailies  in  English,  four 
in  German,  and  two  in  French.  The  most  widely 
circulated  of  these  are  the  New  York  Herald,  the 
Tribune,  and  the  New  York  Times.  The  first  men- 
tioned  waa  begun  in  1S35  by  ilr.  Junes  (jordon 
Bennett,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  the  enterpriau 
shown  in  its  management  has  never  been  exct^ed 
in  the  history  of  the  newspaper  press.  In  1341  the 
IVibuno  was  begun  by  Mr.  Horace  Greeley,  under 
whose  management  it  acquired  a  high  reputation. 
The  New  York  Timc^  was  established  in  1S50. 
According  to  an  estimate  made  for  the  year  1881  the 
total  numlMsr  of  newspapers  and  periodicalsof  all  kinds 
then  published  in  the  English  language  was  16,500, 
and  the  total  number  in  all  other  languages  17,500. 
The  first  newspaper  establisbed  in  France  waa  in 
1631,  by  Theophraste  Benaudot^  a  physician,  who 
had  be^  in  the  habit  for  some  time  previously  of 
presenting  to  his  patients  a  printed  account  of  the 
various  occurrences  of  the  day,  and  thus  rendered 
himfielf  extremely  acceptable  as  a  medical  attendant. 
What  afforded  so  much  amusement  to  the  sick  and 
luHng  he  justly  considered  might  prove  no  less  in- 
teresting to  those  in  the  en|oyment  of  sound  health; 
ind  accordingly,  on  the  30th  of  May  of  the  year 
above  mention<»l,  the  first  niimber  of  tJie  Gazette^  as 
it  waa  styled,  was  given  to  the  world.     Its  su 
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wa»  ftiUj  oqtial  tD  the  expectations  of  Hennudot,  wbo 
in  Octobo;  1631,  obtAined  letters- patent  from  tbo 
eranrD,  oonfaniD^  on  him  and  bia  heirs  the  exclusive 
llgbt  And  privili^  of  publishing  *  the  gzizettcs,  news, 
ttsd  BAmttTes  of  all  that  has  pAseed  or  may  pass 
wiihiit  And  without  the  kiogdom/     He  died  in  1653, 
IcAiing  the  paper  to  the  management  of  his  sons,  under 
whose  direction  it  long  continued  to  floumh.     In 
1752  the  title  Gazette  was  changed  to  GAzette  dc 
France,  tinder  which  designation  it  continned  to  ap- 
pear till  24 tb  August,  1548,  when  it  was  suspended. 
On  the  ^th  of  that  month  it  was  resumed  under  the 
title  ol  Le  Peuple  Fran9aiBt  Journal  de  FAppel  k  la 
Katloii,  which,  on  the  14tb  of  September,  was  again 
altered  to  L'tltoilo  de  la  France,  Journal  de«  Droits 
f  d»  Toua.    It  again  changed  its  name  on  25th  Oc- 
*  to  Gazette  de  France,  Journal  do  I'Appel  h  la 
lalSoo,  under  which  title  it  remained    The  Gazette 
^arlewjue^  a  newspaper  in  vense,  was  commenced  in 
1650,  under  the  management  of  the  poet  Jean  Loret, 
1  pKcasents  a  ver>'  faithful  tranj!»cnpt  of  the  ckron- 
tweandalnuf  of  Paris  of  the  period.  The  Mercura 
at  waa  started  by  Donneau  do  Vis^  in  1672,  and 
the  title  of  the  Mercure  de  France,  to  which 
I  cbaog^d  tn  1717,  continued  to  exist  down  to 
|1S53»  when  it  ceased.    It  is  memorable  for  its  editor* 
hip  by  3IarmanteL 
An  fmmeoae  impetus  was  given  to  the  French 
inewTpapeT  press  by  the  revolution,  Mirabeau  leading 
"*  ►  way  with  his  Courrier  do  Provence.     The  total 
nberof  Joumak  that  appeared  from  1759  to  IS 00 
itimated  at  750.     Each  political  party^  Girondist, 
laoobin,  or  Eoyalist,  had  its  organ;  but*  as  might  be 
pected,  the  predominating  int!uence  wa^  exerciser! 
the  ultra-revolutionary  joumats.     Among  these 
^  be  mentioned  more  eBpcciaDy  the  Chrom'que  de 
iSf  edited  by  Condorc^t,  the  Oratour  du  I'euple, 
'  Fr£ron,  under  the  name  of  Martel,  Hebert's  F^rij 
ne,  and  above  all  the  notorious  Ami  du  Peuple, 
cted  by  ZMarat^     Of  all  the  newspapers,  how- 
commenced  at  this  eventful  period,  the  only 
I  which  have  survived  to  the  present  day  are  the 
7oamal  des  D^bata  and  the  Moniteur.     Under  the 
I  of  Napoleon  the  press  was  subjected  to  a  ri^d 
Kirship,  which  waa  continued,  tboui^h  in  a  modi- 
ified  form,  after  the  restoration,  and  only  removed  in 
11819.      It  was   again   imposed   shortly  afterwarda, 
I  removed,  and  ultimately  reimixwed  in  the  shape 
I  the  celebrated  ordonnanceSf  which  precipitated  the 
slntion  of  July,  1830,    Among  the  numerous  jour- 
I  started  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philipp<^,  the  most 
'  are  La  Presse  and  Xro  SiMe,  both  of  which 
need  in  1936,  the  former  under  the  manage- 
llDQit  of  3^L  de  Girardin,  the  latter  under  that  of  M. 
LDutacq,     The  revolution  of  1848  produced  a  tre- 
HBendous  inundation  of  newspapers,  but  for  the  most 
■part  they  enjoyed  a  very  brief  period  of  existence. 
seTere  curb  was  applied  to  the  violence  of  the  press 
General  Cavalgnac,  who,  on  the  suppression  of 
B  Insmrecticma  in  June,  1S4S|  suspended  eleven  of 
[  the  moat  noted  joumahi,  and  among  othen  the  Piesse 
Limd  the  Assemble  Nationala    Another  stringent 
r  was  that  passed  in  1S5CI,  under  the  presid- 
'  ef  Louis  Napoleon,  by  which  all  articles  con- 
r%ilnited  to  a  newspaper  were  required  to  be  sybscribed 
I  by  their  respective  authors  under  a  heavy  penalty, 
fitm  i^reater  restrictions  were  imposed  by  the  Bccret 
Orffoniquit  of  February^  1S52,  by  which  the  liberty 
€if;tbe  newspaper  press  in  France  became  so  circum- 
iccribed  as  to  render  it  in  most  cases  little  more  than 
P'sn  echo  of  the  sentiments  professed  by  government. 
In  Germany,  as  in  other  countries,  we  find  many 
pamphlets  and  fly-leaves  published  at  an  early  period, 
flome  of  them  aa  far  back  as  the  fifteenth  century ; 
bat  the  first  fegular  newspaper  was  commenced  at 


Franlcfoi-t  by  E^euolph  Emm  el  in  1615,  undor  the 
title  of  t!io  Frankfurter  Oherpostamtszeitung,  Thu 
next  a]>pears  to  have  been  established  at  Fidda,  but 
the  date  is  uncerUin,  Then  one  was  started  at 
Hildesheim  in  1610,  and  aiiotlier  at  Herford  in  lOSu. 
By  the  end  of  the  soveuteenth  century  all  the  princi- 
pal towns  of  Gtjrmany  had  their  newspapers.  The 
Hamburgischcr  Correspondent,  which  appeared  In 
1714  as  a  continuation  of  the  Holsteinisohe  Zeitnngs- 
correspoodanoe,  established  in  1712,  is  deservingr  of 
notice  as  the  first  German  newspaper  which  received 
its  reports  of  foreign  afiFairs  from  correspondents  resi- 
dent abroad.  The  circulation  of  newspapers,  bow- 
ever,  in  Grermany  previous  to  the  French  revolution 
was  but  ineonsiderable.  Qlie  first  number  of  th» 
AUgemeine  Zeittmg  was  published  In  1798,  and,  liko 
tho  Times  in  England,  it  soon  rose  to  the  highest  posi- 
tion in  the  ranks  of  Genu  an  journalism.  Like  the 
Times  it  maintains  a  regtdar  staSf  of  oorreepondenti* 
throQghout  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  Sinrt^ 
1848  the  newspaper  press  has  boen  very  active  in 
Prussia,  the  principiu  journals  being  the  Kord- 
deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  the  National  Zeitung, 
the  Neue  Fteussische  Zeitung,  the  Yolks-Zeitung, 
the  VoBsische  Zeitung,  the  Kolnlsche  Zeitung,  &c. 
In  Austria  the  number  of  ntiwsjmpers  is  oompara* 
lively  small  Among  the  moit  important  is  the 
Neue  freb  Presse. 

One  of  the  earliest  joumslB  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries was  the  Gazette  van  Antwerpen,  which  sur- 
vived till  1805.  iJuring  the  last  century  the  An* 
nides  Folitiques  liivl  considerable  popularity  and 
influence.  The  freedom  granted  to  the  presd  since 
the  revolution  of  1S30  has  done  much  to  improve 
the  character  of  joumaliam  in  Belgium,  and  the 
I  ndn:' pen  dance  Beige,  the  Moniteur  Bolge  (ISSO), 
the  ICcho  du  Parlement,  tlio  Journal  de  BruxuUes, 
the  Emancipation,  and  the  Echo  Beige  are  favour- 
ably distin^ished  fur  the  ability  with  which  they 
are  conducted.  The  newspapers  of  Holland  were 
from  the  first  distinguiehed  by  the  accuracy  of  the 
information  fumiMhed  by  them.  It  was  not  till  1830 
that  they  liegau  to  comment  on  public  oecuntnces, 
their  trill cism  having  been  previoualy  directed  to 
items  of  commercial  intelligence.  The  principa!  Duti^b 
journals  are  the  Allgemeene  Handel ablad  of  Am- 
Hterdam,  the  Hoarlemsche  Cournnt,  the  Journal  de 
la  I J  aye,  and  StaatsGourant,  the  two  latter  pub- 
lished at  the  Hague.  The  press  of  Italy,  of  SfKxin, 
of  Sweden  and  Norway^  and  of  Denmark,  is,  in  each 
instance^  oomparatively  of  hm.  importance;  but  there 
are  evidences  of  itn  aesuming  a  moro  commanding 
and  infinentiid  po^nition.  The  Journal  dt^  St.  Peters- 
bourg,  in  French,  has  a  considerablo  circulation  out- 
side of  BuBsia.  Turkey  and  Greece  are  now  in 
possession  of  numerous  journals,  which  cannot  faU  U> 
exercise  considerable  iufiuence  as  educational  and 
civilizing  agencies. 

We  shall  now  conclude  this  article  by  a  sketch  ijf 
the  management  of  a  London  daily  paper.  Employe  1 1 
upon  each  morning  paper  there  are  an  editor  and 
several  sub-editors;  in  most  oases  a  certain  number  of 
re^tdar  reporters  at  salaries  from  four  to  six  guineas 
fwcr  week  each;  a  regular  stalf  of  compositors  in  the 
printing-office;  a  number  of  readers,  who  correct  tht- 
[•roofs  as  they  come  from  the  compositors;  reatling- 
boys,  whoae  duty  it  is  to  reail  the  copy  aloud  whikt 
the  reader  makes  bis  corrections  upon  the  proof;  a 
master-printi^r;  and  a  certain  number  of  men  and 
boy»  to  attend  to  the  printing-machine  and  to  take 
oil  the  papers  as  thisy  fall  from  the  cylinders;  a 
publisher  and  sub-publishers;  a.  stall  of  clerks  to  re- 
ceive advertiumenta  and  keep  the  accounts;  porters; 
errand' boySy  &.0,  The  salary  ijf  an  editor  upon  a 
respectable  morning  paper  Is  from  £600  to  XI 200  per 
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wujum;  and  afltib-tnlitorPcccivCT  fn»in  £400  to  £GO0 
per  aiiDtim^  Besides  the  reifular  rcixtrtera  of  a  iiewa- 
paper  there  are  several  oceiv4it»nal,  or^  aa  tbey  are 
called,  "^  penny-a-line/  reporters,  fn>in  tbe  circumBtance 
of  thtfir  furnishing  wticlea  of  intelligence  at  a  tixed 
priee  per  line,  namely,  lltL  or  Uc/.  Tliey  are  not 
ftttacbed  to  Any  pftrticuliLr  newnpaper.  l^e  aggre> 
gate  charge  for  copy  ftimiahed  by  these  pertoni  fomu 
ft  conddet-able  item  in  the  weekly  expenditxire  of  a 
nen'spaper.  The  chief  editor's  duty  bcgina,  strictly 
Hpeaking,  with  the  publication  of  the  evcniog  news- 
papers. He  haa  to  rea^l  their  leading  articlea  and  to 
refute  or  Bupjwrt  their  argumenU.  He  remaiua  at 
his  post  mitil  a  late  hour,  prepared  to  write  coinnienta 
on  the  foreipi  pa{>enf  sa  tliey  arrive  (a  duty  in  ubich 
he  IS  generally  assLited  by  a  foreign  editor  or  a  sub- 
editor), and  to  direct  leading  articles  to  be  written 
oo  topics  of  interest  before  the  public.  During  the 
sitting  of  Farlinmcnt  he  is  compelled  freqiietitly  to 
remain  at  the  olfiee  nntU  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  and  snth  is  the  energy  with  which  the 
public  press  in  the  metropolis  is  dirteted  thiit  it  is 
tiot  rare  to  see  a  lea<iin;;  article  of  nearly  a  coluiou 
>vritten  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  ou  some  subject 
which  had  been  discussed  an  hour  or  two  previously 
in  the  House  of  Comnjoas,  On  the  literary  staff  of 
the  katling  papers  there  are  also  usually  a  city  editor 
who  has  charge  of  the  commercial  new^s;  critic^s  who 
attend!  the  principal  dramatic  and  musical  placet  of 
entertalnmentt  art  exhibitions,  &a;  besides  the 
regolar  provincial,  foreign  and  i<pecial  correspondents. 
The  most  extraordinary  part  of  a  momiEig  paper  is 
the  re[>ortiug.  Most  of  tlie  reporters  are  gentle- 
men of  education,  and  frequently  law  students. 
l»uring  the  Parliament,  the  aittings  of  which  ct>[n* 
mence  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  reporters 
uf  the  leading  papers  attend  by  turns,  one  succeeding 
the  other  according  to  previous  arraugement|  each 
remaining  in  the  house  for  half  or  three-qiiarterB  of 
an  htmr,  and  the  reporten  of  the  minor  papen  mtich 
totigen  If  the  del>ate  is  not  hea\y  the  reporter  in 
the  House  of  Cfunmuns  when  relieved  entera  a  email 
room  at  the  end  of  the  lobby,  which  has  been  appro* 
priated  exclusively  to  rejKjrtera,  and  there  transcribes 
or  MTanges  his  notes  of  the  speeches  delivered  during 
his  tura.  He  then  proceeds  at  onco  to  the  o0ioe^ 
ihe  newspaper  on  which  he  is  eiLgaged.  Hit  ilipa  am 
they  are  written  are  given  by  the  printer  to  the  oom- 
p<M)itors;  and  as  one  reporter  follows  another  it  ts  not 
unusual  for  a  debate  terminated  (let  ns  suppose)  at 
twelve  o^dock  at  night  to  be  set  tip  in  typo  and  ready 
for  printing  by  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  So  active 
and  able  aro  some  of  the  reporters  that  it  is  not  an 
nnfrcqnent  thing  for  one  reporter  to  supply  from  the 
notes  of  three-quarters  of  an  honr  to  the  pat>er  upon 
which  he  is  engaged  from  two  to  three  oolumns  of 
closelv  printed  matter, 

NEW  STYLE.     See  CALpyDAR  and  Epoch. 

NEWT,  or  Eft,  the  jKipular  name  applied  to  vari- 
ous genera  of  Amphibians  included  in  the  order 
Urodela  ('tailed')  of  that  dias.  The  Newts  ar« 
CaducihranchiaU  forms;  that  ifl^  the  gills,  with  which, 
in  common  with  all  other  Amphibians,  they  are  pro- 
irided  In  early  llfoi  disappear  on  their  attaining  ma- 
turily.  Two  pairs  of  limbs  are  always  developed. 
Tba  akin  is  destitute  of  scalesi  or  other  form  of  exo- 
akeletcm.  The  tail  remains  permanent^  and  may  be 
rounded,  as  in  the  Land-newts;  or  oompreaaed  later- 
ally, as  in  the  Water-newta.  The  Litter,  or  'Water- 
aaliunandere,*  aa  they  are  sometimes  termed,  possess 
ft  oompreaaed  tail,  adapted  for  swimming.  These 
fbnnt  are  oviparous ;  that  is,  produce  eggs  from 
which  the  youug  are  afterwards  hatched.  It  most 
be  borne  in  mind  that  although  these  forma  are  aqua- 
tic in  their  habits  they  are  yet  strict  air-breathers^ 


and  I'cspLre  in  their  adult  stat^;  exchisi\ely  by  lungn 
—in  the  same  manner,  indeed,  as  the  whale,  wttieii, 
alt  bough  excluBiveJy  aquatic,  yet  brfathes  by  means 
of  lungs.  The  larval  gills  are  thus  'caducous,'  or 
are  cmt  off  on  maturity  l>eing  reached,  which  period 
is  attained  about  the  tbinl  month  of  exi>«tence.  The 
larval  tail  is  retained  throughout  life;  in  the  Frogs 
and  Toads  this  tail  becomes  rudimentary  when  the 
adult  stage  is  reached.  The  tongue  of  the  Water- 
newts  is  free.  There  are  two  rows  of  teeth  borne  on 
the  palate,  llie  f  runt  legs  appear  first  in  order  of 
development,  and  possess  four  toes;  the  hinder  feet 
being  provided  with  five  digital.  The  male  annnala 
are  distinguished  by  the  j^^Ht^tiK^ssfon  of  a  crest  or 
ileahy  ridge  borne  ou  the  back.  The  food  consists 
chiefly  of  aquatic  insects,  larvie,  &c  The  Triton 
crist^ttt,  or  Great  Water-newt^  measures  about 
6  inches  in  length  when  fuUy  gmwn.  It  is  colom^ 
dark  brown  on  its  upper  parte,  the  sides  being  of  a 
whitish  colour,  whilst  the  belly  is  of  an  orange  col- 
our sftotted  with  black.  The  Tnlon  Ofiuaticui  aver- 
ageji  ab^jut  3  inches  in  length;  and  both  species  are 
I  conimun  in  our  fresh- water  poob  and  ponds. 

The  I>and-newts  or  Land-aalamanden  are  included 
under  the  genua  Salamandra.  The  tail  in  these  ani- 
mals is  of  rounded  or  cylindrical  fonn,  and  is  there- 
fore not  adapted  for  swimming,  llio  young  are  pro- 
duced in  an  uvo-vinparrtua  manner ;  that  is,  the  eggi 
undergo  part  <4  their  devtlepment  before  they  are 
extruded  from  the  parent- body.  The  heail  it  larger 
and  the  tongue  of  broad  conformation.  The  pala- 
tal teetb  are  arranged  in  two  elongated  rows.  The 
Land-newts  possess  skin  or  cutaneous  glands  whidi 
secrete  a  fluid  of  watery  nature;  and  the  popular 
superstition  that  if  put  on  a  iire  these  creaturea  were 
able  to  quench  the  flamea  may  have  taken  ov^ria 
from  the  abundant  accretion  of  these  glands^  The 
S€damandi'a  maculota  of  Southern  Europe  is  a  fami- 
liar species^  as  also  is  the  S.  Alpina  found  inhabiting 
mountainous  situations..  These  forms  possess  the 
]KJwer  of  reproducing:  lost  cr  mutilated  toes  or  even 
limbs, 

NEW  TESTAMENT.     See  BiBU!. 

NEWTON,  Sia  Isaac,  the  most  ditthiguiahed 
mathematician  and  philosopher  of  modem  timea,  was 
bom  at  Woolsthorpe,  in  Lincolnshire,  December  25, 
1642.  He  wna  the  son  of  Isaac  Newton,  farmer  and 
proprietor  of  the  manor  of  Wool»thor[K5,  who  died 
sevend  months  before  hb  birth.  He  was  sent  at  an 
early  age  to  the  village  school,  and  in  his  twelfth 
year  to  the  town  of  Grantbam.  While  here  he  die- 
played  a  decided  taste  for  philosophical  and  me- 
chanical inventions,  and  some  knowledge  of  drawing 
l>eitig  necessary  in  these  operations  he  applied  himself 
without  a  master  to  the  study.  After  a  short  pcritKi^ 
however,  his  mother  took  him  home  to  manage  the 
farm ;  but  his  irreeiBtihle  passion  for  study  and  aoienoe 
finally  induced  her  to  send  blm  hack  to  Orantham, 
where  he  remained  till  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he 
waa  entered  at  Trinity  CoUcge,  Cambridge,  $tb  June^ 
1660,  A  taste  for  mathematical  etudies  had  for  some 
time  prevailed  there;  the  elements  of  algebra  and 
geometry  usually  formed  a  part  of  the  course,  and 
Newton  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Barrow  profeaaor.  In  onler  to  prepare  himself 
ii  »r  the  lecturea  Kewton  reaii  the  text-books  in  advance^ 
and  proceeded  at  the  age  of  about  twenty  ^one  to  study 
the  worlvB  of  WaEis,  He  appears  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly delighted  with  the  celebrated  treatise  of  thai 
author  entitled  Arithmetica  Infinltorum.  As  a  result 
of  his  study  of  thia  work  in  1663-6-t  he  discovered  the 
celebrated  formula  known  as  Ncwtun'sBiuomial  Theo- 
rem (see  Binomial);  and  befure  1665  he  had  estab- 
lished his  celebrated  I>octriae  of  Fluxions,  Eleven 
years  later  LeibniU  again  discovered  this  invaluable 
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in«ttiu(l,  Aful  (insenteJ  it  Ut  the  wnrld  £n  a  (liferent 
_§Btm^ — tbiki  iif  tb*s  di^erential  calcttlna.    Xewtoo  ool- 
miiK>rtant  dincitveriejs  in  a  inAnuscript 
fiUe<l  Analysts  per  ^-Ef^uationea  Nimiero  Termin- 
Itilimtas,  but  did  not  comomnicate  tbem  to  any 

Abont   this   timw   (16^5),  bem^  obliged   to  quit 
Cftmbrld^e  on  Accntitit  of  the  pUgue,  he  n  tiicd  to 
WoolBtl  ]  now  tiinied  hh  attention  more 

gIqmIj  4  of  natural  philosophy.     As  he 

wBt  cmt  ....  . .    ;;!i,'  in  hia  garden  (at  least  eiich  in 

the  cmrent  story)  the  IaU  of  an  aj^ple  led  him  Uj 
ivflect  on  the  nature  of  that  remarkable  pnnciple 
vlikii  nrges  all  bodies  tttwanJB  the  centre  of  the  eaAli. 
He  eoondered  that  if  the  moon  waa  retained  about 
the  «arth  by  terrestrial  gravity,  the  planets,  which 
]&m«  Tonnd  the  aun,  f»u^'bt  similarly  to  bo  retained 
m  their  orb»  by  their  gravity  towards  that  b«jdy. 
Havii^  determined  the  law  o(  the  gravity  of  the 
pbuieta  towards  the  sun  be  emleavoured  to  apply  it 
to  tb«  moon,  that  isj  to  determine  the  veh'city  of  her 
motion  round  the  earth  by  means  of  her  distance,  aa 
I  by  astronomcm,  and  of  the  intenaity  of  gravitj', 
by  the  fall  of  bodies  at  Ibe  earth's  surface. 
*  thi*  calculation  it  i«  necessary  to  know 
euctly  the  distance  from  the  gurfiice  U>  the  centre 
ef  the  eartb;  but  unfortunately  at  that  time  there 
eriftcd  no  correct  measure  of  tlie  earth's  dimensioni* 
(See  DctiREiu)  Nexi^ton  was  obliged  to  employ  the 
impeffect  measures  then  In  use,  and  found  that  tbey 
g»^  for  the  force  which  retains  the  moian  in  her 
orbit  ft  value  greater  by  one-sixtb  than  that  which 
fenlti  from  ber  observed  circular  velocity.  Thia  small 
i  seemed  to  bis  cautioud  mind  a  str^mg  proof 
i  bi*  bold  conjecture.  He  imagined  that  some 
cauw  modified,  in  the  ca<M?  of  the  moon, 
f  general  law  of  gravity  indicated  by  the  motion 
I  pl&neta.  Yet  be  did  not  abandon  hh  lea-Iing 
,  bot  determined  to  Wiiit  till  study  and  rt^flec- 
tJOO  ahould  reveal  to  him  this  supposed  unknown 
auue.  In  li566  be  returut-d  to  Cambrid*^e,  was 
cboaeo  fellow  of  bis  college  (Trinity  College)  in  1607, 
and  the  next  year  was  admitted  A.M.  In  16f'8, 
hwweirrrt  Jlercator  published  bis  Logaritbmotechniaj 
ID  vhicb  be  had  obtained  the  area  of  the  hy|>erhola 
reHerred  to  its  asymptotes  by  expanding  its  ordinate 
into  ma  inEnite  series,  which  was  the  miun  secret  of 
Xewtmi's  method.  Barrow  showed  this  work  to 
Newtnn,  who  immediately  gave  bim  hiit  own  treatise 
■  >  Analysis,  &c.),  but  did  not  yet  publish  it 

n  the  conrse  of  1 66H  hi^  attcntirm  had  been  acci- 
BtaUy  drawn  to  the  pht^nomena  of  the  rc fraction 
!  li^bt  tbroug^h  priKmii,     lli^i  experiment*  led  him 
■elude  that  light,  as  it  emanatcM  from  the  ra<ii* 
bodies,  u  not  a  simp^h^  and  homogeneoua  sub- 
,  but  that  it  is  composed  of  a  number  of  rays^ 
_  ed  with  unequal  refrangibility,  anrl  possessing^ 

tfifferent  oolonring  properties.  More  than  two  years 
dftpsed  before  be  returned  to  his  researches  on  this 
subject;  bat  in  16()9,  being  appointed  Lncasian  pro- 
fesBor  of  mathematics,  and  preparing  to  lecture  on 
optici,  be  endeavoured  to  mature  bis  first  residta,  and 
ooraposed  a  complete  treatise,  in  which  the  ftmda- 
mental  properties  of  light  were  nnf olded,  established, 
and  arranged  by  mean^  of  experiments  alone^  without 
soy  ml  attire  of  hypothesis — a  novelty  at  that  time 
H:  '  'ng  as  these  projrtertics  themselves. 

ji  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
S«^..--«ii,  v^.  v,j^^v.ii  he  communicated  a  description  of 
a  mew  Arrangement  for  reflecting  telesco;>ea,  which 
f«!tidfii«d  them  more  convenient  by  dirainishing  their 
leogth  without  weakening  their  magnifying  powers, 
and  soon  after,  the  fiivt  part  of  his  labours  on  the 
analysis  of  hV'ht.  When  the  first  feelinirs  of  surprise 
and  admiration  excited  by  thi^  noble  work  had  eub- 
VoL.  X- 


sided,  the  society  appointed  three  meml>ers  to  study 
it  fully  and  report  upon  it»  Hooke,  being  one  of  the 
meniljer«,  undertook  to  draw  up  the  report.  Instca^l 
of  dUousing  the  new  facts  as  presented  liy  the 
experiments  of  Newton,  he  examined  them  merely 
in  i>elation  to  his  own  hypothesis — that  liijht  is 
simply  the  effect  of  vibrations  excited  and  propagated 
in  an  elastic  metlium— and  concluded  by  allowing 
whatever  appeared  reconcilable  with  his  own  hy|»o- 
thesis,  and  by  advising  Newton  not  to  seek  any  other 
explanation  of  the  facts.  Newton  in  reply  (Phil. 
Trans,  viL)  adduces  new  ex|>eriments  confirming  his 
former  rraulta,  and  refutes  the  objections  to  the  pro- 
duction of  whiteness  by  the  mixture  of  all  the  rays. 
To  several  other  attacks  (particuhirly  one  by 
Huygens),  which  appeared  in  the  Pfiili^aophieal 
Transactions,  he  was  obliged  t^j  ref>ly.  In  vain  dirl 
he  declare  that  he  neither  atlvanced  nor  admitted  any 
hypcttiiesifl  whatever,  and  that  his  sole  object  was  to 
eatiibUsh  and  cnnnt^ct  facts  by  means  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  So  muoh  was  he  disgusted  with  th»»se  diffi- 
cnlties  that  he  gave  up  his  intention  oi  printing  his 
lectures  on  Optics  with  bis  treatifle  on  Series.  Be- 
fore tjuitting  the  Hsts,  however,  he  addressed  another 
paper  (1675)  to  the  Koyal  Society,  completing  the 
account  of  his  results  and  of  his  views  on  the  nature 
of  light.  This  treati!«3,  united  with  his  first  pajwr 
on  the  antklysis  of  light,  afterwards  served  iia  the  base 
of  the  great  work,  Treatise  on  Optics  (1704),  in 
which,  however,  the  expenmental  investigation  of 
the  phenomena  is  more  extensive  and  more  strictly 
separated  from  all  hypothesis.  In  his  paper  of  1675» 
after  excusing  himsolf  for  proposing  a  conjecture  as 
to  the  nature  of  light,  and  declaring  that  it  had  do 
connection  with  the  facts  which  he  had  discovered, 
he  goes  on  to  give  one  which  he  should  be  incUnefl 
to  considt^r  most  prijbable  if  he  were  obliged  to 
adopt  any.  He  then  aiimits  the  existence  of  an 
imperceptible  fluid  (which  he  caEs  trfJier),  exteriditiLT 
everywhere  in  apace,  and  penetrating  all  bodifis  with 
different  deijrces  of  density.  This  fluid  ho  considers 
as  highly  elastic^  and  consequently  pressing  against 
itself  and  the  material  parts  of  other  Ijodies  with  an 
energy  proportional  to  its  actual  density.  If  this 
fether  be  disturbed  or  agitated  in  auy  one  point  by 
any  cause  which  produces  a  vibratory  moti'Ui,  this 
motion  must  transmit  itself  by  un*lulatinns  through 
all  the  rest  of  the  medium^  and  if  these  undulations 
encounter  in  their  passage  the  material  particles 
formitig  the  substance  of  any  body  tbey  will  agitate 
them  with  considerable  force.  Now  light,  he  assertSi 
consists  of  a  peculiar  substance^  different  from  the 
lether,  but  composed  of  heterogeneous  particles,  which, 
darting  in  ail  directions  from  luminous  bodies  with 
great  velocity,  agitate  the  it'ther  in  their  passage  and 
excite  undulations.  In  1679  Newton  had  oecasion 
to  writti!  ttt  HiiM>ke  about  a  system  of  physical  astron- 
omy on  which  the  Koyal  Sodety  had  iiusked  his  opinion, 
Hooke  and  Newt^m  held  CfUiJlicting  opinions,  and 
Newton  having  examined  by  mathematical  calada- 
tions  a  position  maintained  by  Hookt:  found  that  an 
attractive  force,  emanating  from  a  centre,  and  acting 
inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances^  would  pro* 
duce  motions  exactly  resembling  the  planetary  mo- 
tions both  in  regard  to  the  form  of  the  orbit  and 
the  velocity  of  the  body  at  each  ixdiit.  This  was  the 
secret  of  the  system  of  the  world;  but  it  still  re- 
mained to  account  for  the  discordance  of  the  moon's 
motionjSvhich  had  before  (1665)  embarrassed  Xewton. 
But  in  1682,  having  learned  the  results  of  the  now 
mensuremeot  of  a  degree  by  Picard,  he  resumed 
bis  former  calculations  from  these  data.  Finding, 
as  he  advanced,  the  manifest  tendency  of  these  num* 
bers  to  prtxluce  the  long-desired  results,  he  l^ecame 
m  much  agitated  as  to  be  tmable  to  go  on  with  his 
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colcalfttioit,  tttid  rcquc«tetl  one  of  bU  fnenda  to  Bnlsh 
it  Two  years  were  spent  in  peoetratiDg  the  eonse- 
quenct^s  of  this  discovery,  and  prepftrin^  hh  immortal 
work  PbiloBOpbiflQ  Nfltiiralb  PHndpiaMatbcmatica; 
but  it  w&B  not  till  IdSG  Uiat  Le  concluded  to 
pTcaistfut  his  work  to  the  society,  at  the  expense  of 
whieb  it  was  printed  in  1687.  Not  more  than  two 
or  three  of  hJ3  contemporarie«  were  capable  of  under* 
standing  it,  and  more  than  ^ty  yean  elapsed  before 
th«  great  physical  truth  which  it  coDtaltied  was 
thoroughly  iinderstood  by  the  generality  of  scientific 

In  16S7  Newton  was  one  of  the  delegates  lent  by 
the  Uuirersity  of  Cambridge  to  maintain  ita  rights 
before  the  High  Ckim mission  court  when  they  were 
attacked  by  James  II,,  and  in  1^)88  be  was  elected 
by  the  university  to  the  convention  Parliament,  but 
never  distinguished  himself  in  that  body.  He  bad 
always  taken  great  interest  in  chemiftrj,  and  con- 
structed a  small  laboratory  for  prosecuting  liis  Investi- 
irations,  and  seems,  after  the  publicatinn  of  the  Prin- 
cipia,  to  have  devoted  almost  his  whole  time  to  them. 

In  11$&0  he  was  appointed  warden  of  the  mint,  a 
genend  reooiiiago  having  then  been  iindert.^kei).  In 
this  office  he  rendered  esKontial  aervice^  and  in  16113 
was  made  master  of  the  mint  In  1 701  be  was  again 
returned  to  Parliament  by  his  univeri^ity ;  in  1703  be 
was  chosen  president  of  the  Boyal  Society;  and  in 
1705  was  knighted  by  Queen  Anne.  In  1704  be 
pave  to  the  world  his  Optien  (in  English,  trmialated 
mto  Latin  by  Dr>  S.  Clarke),  which  cxint^ini  all  hU 
researches  on  light.  Other  works  pul>lished  about 
this  time  were  his  Arithmetica  Universalis  (1707 ; 
more  complete,  1712);  Method im  iJifTerentialia  (1711); 
and  bis  Analysis  per  Equationes  Nnmero  Termino* 
rum  Infinitas  (1711).  We  havo  already  given  nn 
account  of  the  celebrated  dispute  between  Newton 
and  Leibnitz  (1712)  in  the  article  Leibnitz*  The 
Princess  of  Wales  (Jaughter-in-law  of  George  I.) 
was  fond  of  eonversmg  with  hinu  Newton  having 
one  day  explained  to  her  a  syjitem  of  chronology 
which  be  had  eompitsed  for  bia  amusement,  she  re- 
quested a  copy  for  her  own  uhc.  A  copy  was  also 
given  to  Abb^  Conti,  who  immediately  published  it 
Without  Newton's  knowledge ;  and  it  therefore  be- 
came necessary  to  prepare  a  more  correct  edition, 
which  appeared  in  172S  under  the  title  Chronology 
of  Ancient  Kiogdoma  amended.  Uia  observations 
on  Banicl  and  the  Aptxralypse  (173f})  is  an  attempt  to 
show  tilt)  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies. 

At  this  perirxi  of  hia  life  the  reading  of  religious 
works,  with  the  coDversatioii  of  his  Mends,  formed 
almost  bis  only  relaxation  after  performing  tbe 
dndes  of  his  ofhee.  He  had  almost  ceased  to  think 
of  science.  His  countenance  was  rather  calm  than 
ejipressive;  bis  manner  rather  languid;  bis  health 
was  good  until  hb  eightieth  year,  when  he  sufTered 
from  »  calculous  disorder,  which  occasioned  his 
death,  March  20, 1727.  On  the  2Sth  he  was  interred 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  statue,  by  KoubiliaCf 
stands  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Horaley's 
edition  of  his  works  (five  vols.  4U\  1779-85),  with 
the  Opuacula,  collected  by  Castillon  (three  vols.  4  to, 
Lansanne,  1744),  and  his  Lettera,  inserted  in  the 
Biographia  Britanuica,  contains  nearly  all  his  printed 
works.  The  best  edition  of  the  Prtncipia  is  that  of 
Lesueurand  Jacquier  (four  vols.  4  to,  Geneva^  1739-4  2 ; 
four  vols.  8vo,  Glasgow,  1322).  A  Life  of  Newton, 
by  Sir  David  Brewster^  appeared  in  1S31;  but  hav* 
ing  had  full  access  ^ven  bim  to  the  great  mass  of 


Newton's  pap^ers,  which  are  preserved  oy  the  noble 
family  of  Portsmouth,  Sir  David  was  induced  to 
write  a  new  biography,  which  is  now  the  standard 
(two  vols.  8vO|  1855K 
NEWTON,  John,  a  celebrated  Engliah  divine. 


wai  bom  In  London  24th  July,  1725,  and  af'^r 
attending  a  school  at  Stratford  in  Ka^ex  for  nearly 
two  years  was,  when  eluven  years  old,  taken  to  se.% 
by  his  father,  who  was  then  master  of  a  ship  in  tbe 
jredltepranean  trade.  His  suhseauent  life  was  of  a 
rsithcr  irregular  description  until  his  thirtieth  year, 
when  be  resolved  to  quit  the  sea,  and  after  acting  for 
some  time  as  a  tide-waiter  at  Liverpool,  during  which 
period  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  study 
of  Greek  and  Hebrew  to  qualify  himself  for  holy 
orders,  he  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  Olney  in 
Buckinghamfihire  iu  17i>4.  During  his  incumbency 
at  Olney,  which  continued  for  nixteen  yesmi,  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  poet  Cowper,  and  a  doee 
and  lasting  intimacy  sprung  up  between  them,  New- 
ton acting  at)  the  spiritual  director  of  the  |)oet,  who 
conttibnted  sixty -eight  hymns  to  the  collection  pub- 
lished by  his  friend  in  1770,  well  known  by  the 
title  of  the  Olney  Hymns,  In  1779  Newton  was 
p resell tetl  by  bis  friend  John  Thornton  to  the  living 
i^f  the  unites]  parishes  of  St  Mary  Woohioth  and  St. 
Mary  Woo! church  Haw,  Lombard  Street,  and  held 
it  till  bis  death  in  1807.  Hia  works  consist  mainly 
of  his  Autobiography  (1764);  a  Keview  of  Ecclesias- 
tical History  (1770);  the  Olney  Hymns;  Caniipho- 
nia;  Letters  of  Omicron  (1762);  besides  numeroos 
aermona,  tracts,  and  mtscellaneons  writings. 

NEWTONARDS,  a  town,  Ireland,  county  Down, 
at  the  north  extremity  of  Lough  Strangford^  and  on 
the  Belfast  and  County  Down  Railway,  9  miles  east 
of  Belfast.  It  oonslsti  chiefly  of  a  handsome  square, 
and  several  etreeta  leading  into  it;  is  well  bidl^  and 
hns  an  elegant  town-hall,  a  court-house  and  market 
square,  an  Episcopal  church,  one  Komjm  Oatbolic; 
eight  Presbyterian,  and  two  Methodist  chapels; 
several  schools,  a  nnion  workhouse,  4c.  llje  princi- 
pal manufactures  are  muslin  weaving  and  embroi- 
dery, Bax  spinnin;^  and  weavinc;,  hem  stitching  by 
machinery,  &c,  which  give  employment  to  a  great 
number  of  female  workers.     Pop,  PSSI),  8676. 

NEWTONIAN  SYSTEM,  the  modem  system  of 
physical  a«itronomy  as  distinguished  from  the  modem 
system  of  formal  astronomy,  which  is  the  ^Copemlcan,* 
or  rather  the  *  Keplerian '  syBtt?m. 

NEWTON-IN-ZtfACKERFrELD,  a  township, 
Lancashire,  15  miles  east  by  north  of  Liverpool^  oo 
tbe  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Kail  way,  oomiiiti 
chiefly  of  one  broad  street  with  some  good  botues. 
Mere  are  large  print  and  paper  works,  and  in  the 
I'icinity  are  bottle  and  flint^laaa  works,  and  ex- 
teneivQ  collieries.  There  are  places  of  wonhip  for 
Episoopaltani,  Boman  Catholics,  and  Ooogregadon- 
alista,  and  several  schoott.  Races  take  place  annnally 
in  tlnly  on  a  large  common  near  the  town*  Popi»  in 
18S1,  10,58!>. 

NEWTON'S  LAWS  OF  MOTION.  L  Eyery 
body  continues  in  its  state  of  rest,  or  of  uniform  mo- 
tion in  a  straight  line,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be 
compelled  by  impressed  forces  to  change  that  statA. 
2.  Change  of  motion  is  pn^portional  to  the  imprcased 
force,  an(!  takes  place  In  the  direction  of  the  straight 
line  in  which  the  force  acts.  These  are  the  first  two 
laws;  tbey  are  employed  in  the  article  Msohanicb. 
Thomson  and  Tait,  in  their  Treatise  on  Natural  Phil- 
osophy, show  that  th«a»  laws  give  a  definition  and  a 
measure  of  force,  that  they  teach  how  to  compound 
and  to  resolve  forces,  and  to  fully  investigate  tbo 
motion  of  a  particle  subjected  to  given  fovoH^ 
'Though  Newton  perceived  that  tbe  parallelogimBi 
of  forces,  or  the  fundamental  principle  of  stattca,  is 
essentially  invoh^cd  in  the  second  law  of  motion,  and 
gave  a  proof  which  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding  [see  the  article  Mechanics  for  this  proof], 
subsequent  writers  on  statics  (especially  in  this  ooon- 
try)  }Uve  very  generally  ignored  the  fact ;  and  tlie 
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Itai  been  the  iniroduction  of  various 
djmftmicftl  axioms,  more  or  leas  obvious, 
Imt  in  realitj  included  in  or  dependent  upoa  New- 
ioa't  \aw%  of  motion'  (§  223).  Newton's  third  law 
tfOildes  cotnpl&ic  coacs  of  motion  to  bo  investig^nted, 
f^pecJally  those  in  wliieli  there  are  mutual  actions 
beCwaot  or  amongst  two  or  mora  bodies,  nuch  as,  for 
imteiiee^  attractiazts  or  pressures,  or  transference  of 
cnecgy  ID  any  fonzL  The  law  i«— To  every  action 
liisre  is  always  an  equal  and  contrary  reaction :  or, 
the  matttal  actions  of  two  bodies  are  always  equal 
and  oppositely  directed.  Newton  appends  io  a 
•cholium  to  this  law  a  remarkable  statement,  which 
may  be  put  into  modem  scientitio  language  as 
friilowa: — Work  done  on  any  system  of  bodies  [in 
Newtaa*s  itMirds,  the  parts  of  any  machine]  has  its 
equivalent  in  Mork  done  against  friction,  molecular 
forties^  w  gravity,  if  there  be  no  acceleration;  but  if 
thcra  be  aoceloratioa,  part  of  the  work  is  expended 
in  oTerooming  the  resistance  to  acceleration,  and  the 
additional  kinetic  ener;^  developed  is  equivalent  to 
liie  work  so  spent.  This  is  an  admirably  diatiuct 
and  compact  statement  of  the  fundameutrJ  principle 
cf  the  modem  science  of  ener^v. 

XEWTOJTS  RINGS,  ringa'of  coloured  Hght  pro- 
duced by  interfeienoe  at  the  two  surfaces  of  a  tbin 
film  of  air  or  water  or  other  transparent  substance, 
indoicd  between  a  very  slightly  convex  lens  and  a 
pUae  sorf ace  of  glass,  (See  Inteufchence.)  These 
tings  were  first  examined  by  Sir  I.  Newton.  The 
ooloitr  of  the  light  sent  to  the  eye  from  any  part  of 
the  film  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  film.  The 
lldekDess  of  film  necessary  to  produce  a  particular 
eebnr  depends  on  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  sub- 
of  which  the  film  b  composed.  Thus,  if  red 
[uL-cd  by  a  thickness  of  9  million  ths  of  an  inch 

air,  the  same  colour  will  be  produced  by  a  thick- 
of  6|  millionths  of  an  inch  of  water,  or  Sj 
miUioDths  of  an  inch  of  gld&i.     The  thickness  is  less 
when  the  index  of  refraction  is  great. 

NEWTON-STEW AltT.  a  town,  Scotland,  county 
of  Wi^^Q,  and  7  miles  north  by  west  of  Wigton, 
OIL  the  right  bank  of  the  Cree.  It  has  a  large  and 
handsome  Gothic  church;  several  other  chtirches;  an 
eadiowed  academy,  and  other  schools.  The  manu- 
Cscturea  are  of  wooUexi  and  cotton  goo<ls.  Many  of 
tlie  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  lead-mine:^, 
which  are  worked  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
ticinity,  in  Kirkcudbrifjhtahire.    Pop.  in  18S1,  2645, 

UKwTOWN,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  roar- 
North  Wales,  county  Montgomery.  It  is 
in  a  beautiful  valley,  on  the  right  bank  of 
dtvem,  crossed  here  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge, 
S  miles  soath'West  of  Montgomery,  and  on  the  Muut- 
foraerr  CanaL  It  has  au  ancient  church  (now  in 
RitnsJ  in  the  early  Engtisb  style ;  a  padsh  chtircb, 
a  modern  brick  structure;  several  Board  schools;  a 
market  hall,  &c.;  extensive  manufactures  of  tlannel, 
several  fuJHng-mills  and  bleachinggrounds;  a  largo 
foundry;  and  tanneries.  Newtown  unitcas  with  the 
Montgomery  district  of  boroughs  in  sending  a  mem- 
"      to  Parliament     Pop.  in  1 88 1,  7 1 70. 

W  YEAR'S  DAY.  the  first  day  of  a  year. 
'  the  determination  of  the  same  see  ar- 
tides  Yka£,  Epoch,  and  C alen  dab.  )  We  shall  tre at 
of  it  in  this  place  as  a  festival.  It  is  natural  for 
to  distinguish  this  day,  which  begins  one  of  the 
great  divi^ons  of  his  life ;  and  such  we  find  to  be 
e  with  most  civilized  nations.  The  civil  year 
Jews  began  with  the  month  Ttart.  It  was 
*  as  the  day  in  which  God  holds  judgment, 
md  also  as  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
Adam  was  created. — ^The  Romans  offered  sacrifices 
on  new  year's  day  to  Janus,  particularly  a  white 
ileer.     lu  the  city  much  incense  was  burned,  and 


the  newly-elected  magistrates  went  in  prneession  to 
the  capito!,  where  they  sacrificed  to  Jupiter.  The 
success  of  any  affair  on  that  day  was  considered  a 
good  omen  for  the  whole  year.  Presents  colled 
atrata  were  given.  The  emperors  made  these  presents 
a  heavy  tax,  and  they  became  at  length  so  burdensome 
that  Claudius  limited  them  by  a  decree^  Henry  III. 
of  England  seems  to  have  imitated  the  Roman 
em[>erors  in  extorting  new  year's  presents;  and 
Elizabeth  principally  supported  her  jewel  chest  and 
her  enormous  wardrobe  by  levying  similar  contribu- 
tiona.  llje  Druids  are  sai-i,  on  certain  days,  to  have 
cut  the  sacred  mistletoe  with  a  gobkn  ktiife  in  a  forest 
dedicated  to  the  gods,  and  to  distribtite  itis  branches 
with  much  ceremony  as  now  year's  gifts  to  the  people. 
Among  the  Saxons  this  day  was  also  observed  by 
gifts,  accompanied  with  festivities.  Similar  customs 
existed  with  other  German  tribes,  accompanied  by 
many  supers titioua  observances,  and  to  this  very 
day  a  number  of  ceremonies,  originally  superstitiouB, 
but  now  serving  principally  to  excite  mirth,  are 
practised  in  IJermany  on  the  night  of  the  last  of 
December  and  first  of  January.  New  year's  day, 
being  the  eighth  day  after  Christmas^  is  the  festival 
of  Chrbt'e  circumcision.  The  day  is  a  boUday,  cele- 
brated with  reliiufious  service  all  over  the  European 
continent^  though  not  in  England  nor  in  the  United 
States,  At  an  early  period  most  Christiana  celebrated 
now  year  on  our  Siith  of  March.  In  Germany  thu 
was  the  case  till  the  ninth  century,  and  in  England 
even  to  1752.  At  a  later  time  it  was  changed  to 
December  25,  and  so  continued  in  Germany  nnti! 
the  fourteenth  century.  Of  m<xlem  nations  the 
French  celebrate  new  year  with  the  most  spirit.  In 
Scotland  new  year's  day  is  a  much  more  general 
holiday  than  in  England,  and  visits,  congratulations, 
and  presents  are  common.  In  England  new  year's 
presents  arc  not  so  frequent  as  Christmas  gifts.  In 
New  York  a  custom  exists  (probably  a  remainder 
of  Dutch  manners]  of  paying  visits  of  congratuladoa 
on  new  year's  day. 

NEW  YORK,  one  of  the  thirteen  original  United 
States  of  North  America,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Canada,  the  St.  I^wrence,  and  Lake  Ontario;  west 
by  Canada  and  Lake  Erie,  south  by  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  the  Atlantic;  and  east  by  Connec- 
ticut, ]VIiissachiisetts,  and  Vermont  Inclusive  of 
Long  Island,  it  has  an  area  of  41>,170  square  miles. 
The  surface  in  the  south -east  is  traversed  by  several 
mountain  ranges  from  New  Jeraey,  one  of  which, 
crossing  the  Hudson,  presents  a  Ixild  and  lofty  front 
on  both  banks,  and  forms  magnificent  scenery.  The 
Catskill  Mount.ains  have  the  greatest  average  height, 
and  in  Round  Top  attain  30ii4  feet;  but  the  culmi- 
nating point  is  Mount  Marcy,  which  belongs  to  the 
Adirondack  range,  and  bas  a  height  of  54(17  feet. 
This  range^  situated  in  the  north-east  of  the  state^ 
is  the  watershed  between  Lake  Chamjdaln  and  the 
St.  Lavvreuco  and  Lake  Ontario.  In  the  west  the 
large  tract  extending  between  Lake  Outano  on  the 
north  and  Fonusylvania  on  the  south  is  generally 
level.  Few  states  can  boast  of  being  b€;tter  watered. 
In  addition  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Niagara, 
which  it  shares  with  Canada;  and  the  Delaware, 
which  it  shares  with  Pennsylvania,  it  has  exclusive 
possession  of  the  Hudson,  which  pursues  its  whole 
courBe  of  above  300  miiles  within  the  state,  and  for 
at  least  half  this  distance  ia  available  for  navigation. 
The  lakes  are  developed  Btill  more  magnificently 
than  the  rivers ;  the  larger  (Lakes  Erie,  Ontario, 
and  Cham  plain)  ore  common  to  other  states  and  ter- 
ritories. Besides  these,  however,  numerous  minor 
lakes  are  dilfuaed  over  the  interior,  and  not  only 
enhance  the  beauties  of  the  scenery,  but  often  form 
A  kind  of  chain,  easily  connected  by  canals  and 
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riiilwAjB  »i  ae  to  afforJ  [jecuUzLr  facilities  fnr  tmnB- 
pr»rL  Aaiou;^  the»e  are  l.Jike  George,  commtini- 
(^tiug  with  Lake  Champkitif  37  rollcfl  Ic^tig^  from 
1  to  7  miles  broad,  and  Btutlded  with  above  20a 
beautiful  iakts — Cayuga  and  Seneca  each  4%  Oneida 
and  Crooked  each  22,  Chautauqua  1$,  Skaucu teles  15, 
and  Canandaigua  14  miles  in  length.  To  tb€«e 
water  thoroughfares  of  the  intennr  must  bo  ml4ed 
the  not  le^  important  commuuicatiotui  with  the 
Atlantic  along  the  ooavta  of  Loog^  Ishmi!^  wblch 
funna  a  dependencj  of  the  state,  aud  the  noble  bay 
and  harbour  of  New  York,  llie  climate,  much  modi- 
fied by  local  circumstances^  id  somewhat  variable^  but 
with  some  local  exceptions  very  henJthy.  The  soil 
la  ta  general  of  ozily  Indifferent  fertility^  The  largest 
oropi  arc  oats,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  barley,  and,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  state,  potatoes.  Much 
Attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  stocky  both  for 
feeding  and  fur  tlairy  ptirposes,  more  milk  l>ein<T  pro- 
duced than  in  all  other  states  of  the  XTnloo  couibiiie<l, 
and  more  butter  and  cheese  than  in  any  othtfr  state. 
Inm,  lead,  copper,  and  zinc  are  minted  to  a  limited 
extent;  aud  quarnea  of  marblei  granite,  freestone, 
and  gypaum  have  been  opened  in  many  districta. 
The  mineral  springs  of  Saratoga  and  BaUstoa  are 
the  most  celebrated  in  America.  ]^£anufactiires 
have  made  great  progress.  The  foreign  trade  is  so 
extensive  as  to  amount  to  rather  more  than  a  third 
of  the  whole  carried  on  by  the  Uniteil  States.  The 
internal  trade  is  also  of  great  imf«>rtance.  It  is 
carried  on  chiefty  by  canab  and  railroa^ls  in  cNun- 
j unction  with  the  Hudson.  The  length  of  railways 
opened  for  tratho  in  the  state  at  the  end  of  18S2  wm 
7037  milea.  Among  religious  denominations  the 
Protestant  Episcopalian,  which,  pre%'ioufl  to  the  re- 
volution, was  the  Kstablishei^l  church,  stib  continues 
to  be  the  wcaJtbiest  aud  moat  inHiientialj  though 
In  retpedr  of  adherents  it  is  outnumbered  by  several 
other  bodies.  Of  these  the  largest  are  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  claim  about  one- tenth  of  the  whole 
population;  the  Episcopal  Methodists^  BapthiU,  and 
Prosbyterians.  For  the  higher  branches  of  eduoition 
provision  has  been  made,,  chietly  by  Union  College, 
Schenectady;  New  York  Univendty  and  Columbia 
College,  New  York;  Madison  University,  Hamilton; 
Hamilton  College,  Clinton;  and  St.  John's  College, 
FordhsoL  Primary  education  is  presided  by  divid- 
ing tbe  whole  state  into  oi^;anized  pnhbc  school  dia- 
tricts.  In  oonnectitin  with  these  schools,  in  many 
of  which  education  is  free,  are  two  normal  m;h<kob 
and  a  teachers'  institute  for  each  county;  and  in 
addition  to  them  are  numerous  private  schools,  'llie 
legislature  ctmsists  of  a  Senate  and  Assembly— the 
former,  thirty-two  in  number,  elected  for  two  years; 
and  the  latter,  12S  in  number,  elected  annually. 
The  state  is  divided  into  sixty  counties.  It  returns 
thirty -three  members  to  the  National  House  of  Be- 
presentative^  and  has  thirty-five  votes  for  preal* 
OBSkL  Albany  is  the  capital,  though  New  York  ii 
tbe  most  important  city.  Tbe  territory  of  New 
York  was  reached  by  Champlain  in  July,  1  tjul*.  It 
was  explored  in  September,  1609,  by  Henry  Hud- 
son, an  PInglisb  navigator  in  the  service  of  tbe  Dutch 
East  India  I'ompany.  In  1011  the  Dutch  states- 
general  otfered  special  privileges  to  any  ooniipftny 
which  should  oj[>en  a  trade  with  the  natives  of  this 
region.  During  the  next  ten  yearn  many  trading 
voyages  were  undertaken,  and  several  settlements 
were  made  on  the  Hudson,  and  one  at  Fort  Orange^ 
Manhattan  Island.  The  whole  territory  claimed  by 
tbe  Dutch  was  of  great  and  indefinite  extent,  and 
received  the  name  of  New  Neilierlanda,  'ITae  Eng- 
lish disputed  the  claim,  and  finally  expelled  the 
Dutch  in  1674.  During  the  war  with  the  French 
the  country  was  hud  almost  desolate  by  the  ravages 


of  war  and  the  incurhiona  of  Indians;  but  the  P« 
of  Paris,  which  gave  Canailn  to  tiie  British,  enabled^ 
the  Inhabitants  to  repair  their  disasters.     Starer]r  a 
was  aboliiihed  in  tbe  state  iu  1817.     Pop.  in  187fl^ 
4,382J5f>;  in  1880,  5,082,871. 

NEW  YORK,  the  chief  city  and  seaport  of  the 
state  of  New  York  and  of  the  United  States,  and  tti 
respect  of  p^tpulation  and  oommerce  the  metr<»]Toli« 
of  the  American  continent.  The  city  ii  admirably 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  two  na>ig.ible  rivers, 
the  Hudson  frona  the  north,  and  East  River  from  the 
north-east,  their  united  waters  expanding  into  New 
York  Bay,  which  extends  southward  to  the  oi^ean  at 
Simdy  Hook,  about  IS  miles  from  the  dty.  East 
Eiver  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  estuary  c^maectio'^ 
Long  Island  Sound  with  New  York  Bay,  This 
great  bay  is  divided  into  an  upper  aud  a  lower  b«*y 
by  Stateu  Island,  which  at  a  point  called  the  Narrows 
is  less  thrm  a  mile  din  taut  from  the  Litng  Isl&nd 
shore.  Here  are  located  Fnrta  Hamilton,  Lafi^yctte, 
and  Wads  worth,  tlie  chief  defences  of  the  harbtHir, 
The  U|>per  Bay,  encircled  by  the  wooded  shores  of 
Long  Island  and  Staten  Island,  am!  the  cities  of  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City,  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  bays  in  the  worlii 

The  Hudson  liiver,^  known  locally  as  North  River^ 
bounding  the  city  on  the  west,  at  a  point  abotit  12 
miles  above  its  mouthy  opens  uut  eastwardly  throtigh 
Spuyteo  Duyvel  Creek  into  Harlem  Klver,  an  arm 
of  ExuAt  Iliver.  The  ti<lal  channel  thus  formed 
cuts  olT  from  the  mainland  that  [^lortion  of  the  city 
known  as  Manhattan  Island.  Prior  to  1^73  the 
charter  limits  included  only  Tklanhattau  Island, 
Black  well's^  Ward's,  ajid  Randalls  Islands  in  tlie  Ea*<t 
River,  and  Governor  a,  Bcdhte's,  :ind  Ellis'  Islamls  in 
tbe  Upper  Bay.  In  that  year  the  dty  was  enlarged 
by  the  annexation  of  12,000  acres  of  the  mainland 
east  of  Harlem  Iviver,  embracing  tbe  towns  i»f 
Morrisania,  West  Farm,  and  Kingshridge  in  West- 
chettter  county.  The  limits  are  thus  extended  north- 
ward to  the  southern  line  of  the  dty  of  Ytjukers,  and 
eastward  to  the  Bronx  River,  which,  with  the  East 
Biver  into  which  it  tlows,  fonns  tbe  eastern  boundary 
of  the  city.  East  Iviver,  by  a  bend  to  the  westvrard, 
alsij  lx)tmds  the  dty  on  the  south,  the  Hudson,  as 
Alrea<^ly  stated,  bounding  it  on  tbe  west.  The  irr^o^dar 
jLiarallelogram  thus  fonued  has  an  extreme  length 
from  south  to  north  of  16  miles,  an  average  width  of 
2^  miles,  with  an  area  of  2fi,500  acres. 

Tbe  approach  to  New  York  from  tbi?  sea  is  either 
north  or  Houth  of  Long  Island.  The  northern 
approach  through  Long  I  si  rim]  Sound  and  Ka*t 
River  was  formerly  impracticable  fur  large  ve«sels, 
by  reason  of  the  rapid  currents  and  sunken  roda  at 
Hell  Gate.  But  thi«  channel  has  now  been  made 
safely  navigable,  a  large  area  of  sunken  le«Ig«s, 
after  six  years'  labour  in  tuimellin^',  having  L^eeu 
shattered  by  a  single  explosion  of  nitro-glvccrine  in 
IS76.  Further  excavations  are  now  in  progress. 
The  southern  and  prindpal  approach  is  by  the  chAUnel 
between  Long  Island  and  Sandy  Hook.  This  chaii  nel 
is  obstructed  by  a  sandbar  which  limits  the  dr[>tli  uf 
water  to  about  21  feet  ut  low  water,  but  gives  27 
feet  when  the  tide  is  fidl.  Inside  the  bar  is  a  vast 
harliour  with  d eep  water  and  safe  anchors^.  VeneU 
of  the  lai^rest  class  pass  freely  through  tjie  Narrows 
and  lie  at  the  dty  wharves,  as  also  at  thoee  of  Jersey 
City  and  Hoboken  across  the  Hudson  in  New  Jersey , 
and  of  Brooklyn  across  the  East  lUver  on  Long 
Ishmii 

Plan  of  the  Cit^, — Tbe  south-western  extrenuly  of 
the  city  is  known  as  the  Battery,  so  called  ftvrn  an 
ancient  fortificati<>n  erectetl  here  by  tbe  Dutch.  It 
is  now  a  park  of  '21  acres  ta(»tefuBy  laid  out  From 
this  point  northward  for  a  distance  of  about  two 
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the  ilreeU,  with  the  exception  of  Broadway 
the  Bowery,  are  mostly  narrow  and  irregular. 
The  plan  upon  which  tbt;  newer  portion  of  the  dty 
u  laid  out  contistd  of  paralkl  avenufjt,  l4Mj  feet  and 
more  in  width,  named  nuoiencaily  from  Jirtt  to 
tUt€iit^,  and  nmniuf^  from  Kouth  to  tiurth  as  far  as 
the  northern  extretsity  of  JManhattau  Island,  inter- 
attcted  at  right  angles  by  BirfxU  also  numerically 
iiaiiked,  and  croning  the  city  from  east  to  west,  I'his 
dImi  liaA  its  beginning  at  First  Street,  next  north  of 
Homton  Street  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  and  ia 
folly  developed  north  of  J'onrteenth  iitreet,  which  is 
Ibe  first  of  the  streets  which  crosa  the  dty  uninter- 
fiipU>dly  frora  river  to  river.  Four  short  avennes 
«aet  of  Fir^t  Avenue  are  n»med  with  letten  A,  11, 
C»  D,  «id  intermediate  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Avenuea  is  Lexington  Aveuue,  and  l>etweeu  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Avenues  another  named  Miulison.  Fifth 
Arenue  it  the  great  central  a^^euue,  and  all  the  streets 
nmning  east  fttmi  it  have  tlie  prefix  ctttf^  and  those 
mnning  w»t  the  prefix  vfftt^  and  the  booflea  are 
numbered  accordingly.  Thus :  No.  !»  2,  3,  &e.,  Eaat 
Fourteenth  Street,  and  No.  1,  2,  3,  &a,  West  Four- 
teeutb  Street 

Prineipal  Strtefi, — The  main  business  thorough  fart: 
I  Broadway,  which  Ln  the  activity  aud  variety  of  ita 
ItoioeaBp  the  elegance  of  ita  «hnps  and  Btore«,  and 
the  ma^venesB  and  grandeur  of  many  of  its  public 
and  private  butldiug%  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
streets  in  the  world.  Beginning  at  Bowling  Green 
adjoining  the  Battery  at  tho  sontbem  extremity  of 
the  city,  Broadway  runs  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
for  2}  miles  in  a  nearly  utraij^ht  line;  then  turning 
vwtward  to  a  northerly  direction  it  purMuea  its  way 
to  Fifty-ninth  Street,  a  distance  of  5  miles  from  its 
startincr .  point,  ^%ith  an  average  width  of  SO  feet. 
South  Street  mnninLf  along  the  Ka^t  l\iver  front,  and 
West  Street  along  the  Hu<l8on  or  Nnrtb  Kiver,  are 
devoted  mainly  to  the  sbippiog  bu^incsa.  Wall 
Streelh  the  finandul  centre  of  the  western  worLl, 
QtKiM  out  of  Broad w.ay  on  the  ea^t,  directly  opjMwite 
Trinity  Church,  and  mnt  to  the  East  River.  lu  it 
are  located  the  United  States  Custotn-House^  i^ub* 
Treasury,  and  Assay  Office,  and  numerous  Imnldng- 
honsaa.  Broad  Street,  opening  out  of  Wall  Street 
toward  the  souths  oont^is  the  Stock  Exchange,  the 
great  Mills  building  with  over  1000  «cciit>autaj 
besides  brokers*  and  bankerij'  oflSces  without  nufober. 
Folion  Street oroesing  Broadway  Inflow  the  City  Hall, 
and  lined  with  retail  stores,  is  about  the  mait  crowded 
<}f  ail  the  city  streets.  Park  How  leads  eastwardly 
from  Broailway,  between  the  Post-Ottice  and  tho 
Herald  building,  to  Printing  House  Sf|Urtre^  around 
which  are  located  the  ottices  of  the  Tribune^  Times, 
Sun,  and  World,  and  most  of  the  other  daily  journals. 
Farther  eastward  1  is  Chatham  i5<]oare,  running  north- 
ward from  which  is  the  Bowery,  crowded  i^-ith  cheap 
lelaH  shops,  beer-gardens,  variety  theatres,  concert 
syoons,  and  exhibitions  of  all  kinda  of  monstrosities. 
It  Is  one  of  the  widest  atreeti*  iii  the  city,  *'md  is 
mttr?  Germau  than  American  m  the  pnpuhitiou  with 
which  it  swarms.  The  Thinl  Avenue  Elevated  llail- 
ffoad  runs  through  the  entire  length  nf  the  Bowery. 
In  tho  newer  and  more  regularly  planned  [xirtion  of 
the  dty,  the  moft  conspicuous  streets  are  the  broad 
parallel  avenuea  running  north  and  south  as  already 
described.  Of  the«o  Fifth  Avenue  is  par  excefience 
ibe  fashionable  and  aristocratic  street.  It  tjegins 
at  Washington  S<iuare,  anrl  runs  northwapl  past 
Madison  Square,  along  the  entire  kngth  of  ( 'entral 
Park  on  its  eastern  side,  to  the  end  of  Maiuhattan 
Island  at  Harlem  River,  an  extreme  length  of  abont 
7  milfs,  with  a  uniform  width  of  100  feet.  The 
■nuthi?rri  half  of  this  avenue  is  bni't  ttp  com- 
(•iictly  with  clegnut  and  c<>ittl  v  iiuiniiions,  inr^-Ljuificcnt 


churches,  and  fashionable  hotels.  ^Tadlson  Avenue, 
beginning  at  Twenty-third  i:>treet  aud  muoiiig  north- 
ward to  Harlem  Kiver,  is  next  east  of  Fifth  Avenue, 
with  which  it  vies  as  a  street  of  costly  private  honaea 
and  beautiful  churehes.  Most  of  the  other  avenuea 
are  business  streets. 

Public  Conreyanee*. — Three  lines  of  omnibuses 
now  run  from  the  Brooklyn  ferries  through  Broa*i- 
way.  There  are  about  30  distinct  lines  of  borse- 
cars  or  tramways  traversing  the  city  in  all  directions; 
but  these  proving  unequal  to  the  ever-increasing  tide 
of  travel  have  been  supplemented  by  elevated  raib 
roads  with  steam  motor«  giving  a  8jx*ed  of  10  miles 
per  huur.  There  are  at  present  four  distinct  lines 
nmning  the  whole  lent^tb  of  Manhattan  Island. 
The  elevated  roads  are  built  of  wrought  iron,  and  the 
road^^bed  is  supported  upcjn  mai^ivo  wrfuight-iron 
columns  firmly  set  in  the  street  lielow*  Ferry-boats 
cross  the  North  and  East  Rivers  at  all  hours  convey- 
ing multitudes  of  people  living  in  tho  suburbs,  as  well 
as  travellers  by  the  southern  and  western  railroads 
having  their  terminus  in  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken, 
or  by  the  Long  Island  railroads  terminating  in 
Brooklyn  and  l>ODg  Island  City.  It  is  a  singular 
drcumstance  that  in  this  great  dty  there  is  but  one 
railroad  depot,  the  Grand  Central  at  the  comer  of 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Forty-second  Street^  into  which 
are  brought,  by  a  bridge  across  Harlem  River  and  a 
massive  viaduct  mostly  undergrotind,  the  trains  of 
the  great  Fastem,  Northern,  and  North -W*estem 
Kailroads.  Tho  demand  for  something  better,  how- 
ever, led  to  the  construction  of  East  River  Bridge, 
the  largest  sua [.leuaion -bridge  now  existing,  connect- 
ing New  Ytirk  with  Brookl)Tj.  This  bridge,  59 B9 
feet  long  and  85  wide,  ty>sting  over  $15,000,000 
(£3,000/100),  was  opened  May  24,  1883.  ITic  great 
width  of  the  Hudson  opposite  the  city,  and  the 
necessity  of  keeping  it  an  unimpeded  highway  nf 
commerce,  preclude  all  projects  for  ipanning  it  by  a 
bridge^  hut  a  private  compaDy  has  made  conaideral>!e 
progress  in  the  construction  of  a  tunuel,  by  whicjb  it 
Is  expected  that  the  trains  of  southern  and  western 
railroads  will  pass  under  the  river  directly  into  the  dty. 

PiihliC  Park*. — Of  these  the  most  important  is 
Central  Park,  situated  near  tho  centre  of  Manhattan 
Island,  and  extending  from  Fifty-ninth  Street  on  the 
south  to  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street  on  the 
northj  with  Kighth  Avenue  for  ita  western  Ixirder  and 
Fifth  Avenue  for  the  Eas^t^m.  Its  length  is  2 J  miles 
and  its  width  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile,  giving  an 
arcA  of  840  acres.  Originally  an  unpromising  stretch 
of  rocky  ledges  and  BtI:^gnaDt  swamps,  Central  Park 
has  }jei}n  made  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
beautif  id  [jleasore-gTounds  with  which  any  dty  in  the 
wcirld  18  adorned.  Riverside  Park  is  a  narrow  atrip 
of  rocky  bloff  and  wooded  slopes  stretching  for  three 
miles  along  the  bank  of  the  Hudson.  Union  3c|uare 
on  the  east  side  of  Broadway,  and  Madison  Sc^uare 
on  the  east  side  of  Fifth  AvenaOy  are  small  but 
ornamental  parks  brilljantly  illuminated  at  night 
by  electric  lights.  About  a  dozen  other  small  parks 
ore  located  at  different  points. 

Archilecturf, — New  York  is  rapidly  redeeming 
itself  from  tho  chat^e  of  monotony  in  the  stylo  and 
appearance  of  its  buildingsi  IHtTeront  shades  and 
qualities   of    building-stono   are   furnished    by   the 

Quarries  of  Nova  Scotia  and  various  states  of  the 
Fnion;  and  red  and  yellow  brick  with  terra-ootta 
ornamentation  have  come  extensively  into  use.  Good 
examples  of  the  latter  combinatlnn  may  be  seen  in 
tho  new  Produce  Exchange,  Fulton  and  Jefferson 
Market  Houses,  the  Casino  in  Moorish  style,  and  the 
Knickerbocker  Apartment  House  at  the  corner  of 
Fifth  Avenue  and  ^I'w en ty -eighth  Street.  The  high 
[irice  of  bnildinij-lotu,  and  the  iuq^m^'emeut  in  tho 
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conatn]<.twn  of  clevatora  or  *  lifts/  bavti  etimiilcktetl  ! 
tbe  building  of  lofty  Btructnrca  both  for  business 
o£fioee  imd  dwellmjg'a;  and  the  church  steeples  ana  not  I; 
more  conspicuous  ou  entering  the  harbour  than  Bome 
of  theae  towering  edifioes,  iucb  as  the  Produce  £x< 
ohaiige,  the  WeUfia  building,  and  the  Waahington, 
ftll  fronting  n|>on  Bowling  Green  at  the  foot  of  Brood- 
way.  Otlier  biJjBiness  etructures  are  the  Equitable, 
Borecl,  and  Telegraph  buildin«jB  ou  Lower  Broadway^ 
the  MilU  building  in  Broad  Street,  the  Post  building 
in  the  rear  of  the  Custom  HouBe,  and  the  Morse, 
Kelley,  and  Tribune  buihlings  on  Printing  House 
Square,  The  buildings  most  worthy  of  notice  in 
this  part  of  the  eity,  in  an  architectural  aspect,  are 
the  lYeasiiry  building  in  Wall  Street,  a  chaate  and 
digniEed  structure  in  white  marble  witb  Doric 
portiooei  on  both  Pine  and  Wtdl  Streets ;  the  City  Hall^ 
also  of  white  marble  in  Italian  etjle,  attractively 
set  in  the  centre  of  an  ornamental  park ;  the  '^  Tombs/ 
one  of  the  city  prisons,  a  fair  example  of  Egyptian 
style,  and  Jefferson  Clarke t  Court  House  on  Sixth 
Avenue,  a  very  successful  attempt  iii  Italian  Gothic, 
built  of  red  brick  and  i^amlatone.  ITio  new  Post 
OflQoe  at  the  south  eod  of  City  Hall  Park  is  a  very 
large  and  costly  structure,  and  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuouB  in  the  dty.  It  is  built  of  light-ooloored 
granite,  and  covera  about  60,000  square  feet  of 
ground.  In  the  newer  parts  of  the  city  are  the 
Academy  of  Design,  built  of  gray  and  white  marble, 
and  patterned  after  a  Venetian  palace;  Columbia 
College  on  Madison  Avenue;  Victoria  Hotel,  fronting 
on  Broadway,  Twenty-seventh  Street,  and  Fifth 
Avenue;  and  numerous  palatial  private  houses  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  Madiaou  Avenue,  and  other  streets 
adjacent  to  Central  Park.  A  marked  improvemeut 
in  style  is  manifest  eren  in  less  costly  and  smaller 
bouses.  The  most  oonspicnons  buildings,  however, 
are  the  new  'apartment  nouses,'  some  of  which  cover 
entire  dty  blocks  and  attain  a  height  of  10  and  12 
atorieiL  Among  the  largest  and  finest  of  these 
strnotures  are  the  Florence,  near  Union  Square;  the 
Knickerbocker,  a  massive  balconied  building  of  buff 
Milwaukee  brick;  the  Berkshire,  a  very  large  house 
on  Madison  Avenue ;  the  Dakota,  an  immense  and 
costly  edifice  resembling  a  French  chateau,  and  front* 
ing  Central  Park;  and  the  group  of  lofty  Gre-proof 
bouses  known  as  the  '  Navarro  I'latjt,'  occupying  tbe 
block  between  Fifty-eighth  and  Fifty-ninth  Streets 
on  Seventh  Avenue.  Numerous  other  apartment 
houaei  arein  prooesn  of  erection. 

The  Churches  of  all  denominations  number  about 
500.  They  are  mostly  supported  fhnn  pew-rents 
and  voluntary  contributions.  A  few  of  the  older 
societies  of  tbe  Episcopal  and  Dutch  Reformed 
denominatioos  are  nohly  endowed^  and  have  meamt 
sufficient  to  maiataln  numerous  churches,  chapels, 
parochial  and  industrial  schools  and  charities  iti 
different  sections  of  the  dty.  Of  the  numerous 
church  buildingB  worthy  of  notice  the  most  con- 
spicuous are:  Trinity  Cburch  (Episcopal),  on  Broad' 
way  at  the  head  of  Wall  Street,  a  nohle  Gothic 
atmcture  of  brown  sandstone  built  in  1846,  witb 
tower  and  steeple  2S4  feet  in  height.  Grace  Church 
(Episcopal),  a  handaome  Gothic  building  in  white 
marble  built  in  1845.  Standing  at  the  point  where 
Broadway  turns  sharply  from  a  north-eastern  to  a 
northern  course,  at  Tenth  Street,  it  is  a  oonspicnous 
landmark  distinctly  visible  SiS  far  down  as  Bowling 
Green.  St  George^s  (Episcopal),  on  Stuyvesant 
8quare,  a  chaste  and  imposing  example  of  plain  Gothic 
in  brown  sandstone,  with  double  tower  and  spire.  St. 
Thomas's  (Episcopal),  on  Fifth  Avenue,  built  in  1S70 
of  brown  stone,  a  beautifnl  church  in  Gothic  style. 
Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Cburch,  of  decorated 
Gothic,  on  Fifth  Avenue.    Calvary  Church  (Baptist), 


of  white  marble,  with  graceful  spire,  lately  erected 
in  West  Fifty -seventh  Street.  AU  Souls  (Uni- 
tarian), a  quaint -looking  structure  in  Byxautine 
style.  St,  Patrick's  Cathedral,  occupying  the  block 
on  Fifth  Avenue  between  Fiftieth  and  Fifty -first 
Streets,  dedicated  in  1879.  It  is  built  of  'white 
marble  in  tbe  decorated  style  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Thi^  is  the  largest  and  most  imposing  churdi 
edifice  in  the  country,  Jewish  Temple  Emmanuel^ 
Fifth  Avenue,  of  brown  and  yellow  sandstone, 
rich  and  beautiful  in  deiiign,  ia  the  finest  example 
of  Moorif  h  architecture  in  the  States. 

Benevolent  and  Chantalle  Institutions, — New  York 
is  generously  provided  with  institutions  of  all  Idnda 
for  the  relief  of  human  sufferiug.  The  largest  and 
best  appointed  bosplt.'ds  are  Bellevue,  New  York, 
Xtooaevelt,  St  Luke's,  Mount  Sinai,  St  ^'inceIlt*«, 
German,  Woman's,  and  the  great  Charity  Hospital, 
one  of  the  city  institutions  ou  Blackweirs  Island 
in  the  East  Kiver,  Bloomingdale  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  overlooking  the  Hudson  Iliver,  and  tbe 
Asylum  for  Deaf -Mutes,  also  on  the  Hudson  at  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty -second  Street,  are  important 
charities.  A  large  institution  for  the  blind  ii  loeated  i 
on  Ninth  Avenue.  A  few  of  the  most  ooosplcttom 
charities,  whose  purposes  are  indicated  by  their  titlei^ 
are  the  following :  Children's  Aid  Society,  Five 
PoinU  House  of  Industry^  Home  for  Fallen  and 
Friendless  Girls,  Homo  for  Incurables,  Howard 
Mission  and  Home  for  Little  Wanderers,  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  N.  T« 
Infant  Asylum,  Presb^terisji  Home  for  Aged  Womeo, 
R.  C.  Orphan  Asylum,  Sheltering  Arms,  Sisters  of 
the  Strangers,  Fir^iit  Aid  to  the  Injured,  St  John's 
Guild,  United  Hebrew  Charities,  Working  Women's 
Protective  Union,  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals,  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Aasodatlons;  Tract,  Bible,  and  Miasionarj 
Budetie%  and  numerous  cbaritoble  Bodeties  of  the 
various  nationalities. 

Hotels. — There  are  in  the  dty  more  than  I!iO  re- 
spectable hotels,  varying  of  course  in  style  and  prios^ 
and  differing  also  in  the  plan  on  which  they  are  kept. 
By  what  is  known  as  the  American  plan,  «  fised 
price  per  day  or  week  is  diarged  for  a  room,  and 
meals  at  the  tahle  d'hdte.  By  tbe  European  plan  tha 
guest  Is  charged  only  for  room  and  service,  and  be 
takes  bis  meals  d  la  carte,  either  at  tbe  restaurant  of 
the  hotel  or  elsewhere  as  he  prefers.  Of  first-dasa  • 
hotels  on  the  American  plan  some  of  the  more  con- 
spicuous are  the  Fifth  AvenUe^  Windsor,  St.  Nicholaa^ 
Metropolitan,  Park  Ave  cue.  Grand  Central,  New 
York  and  Westminster.  On  the  European  plan  tha 
leading  hotels  are  the  Brunswick,  Budungham, 
Brevoort,  Grand,  Clarendon,  Everett,  Gilsey,  Hoff* 
man,  and  St  Jamea 

£ducation,~Th)6  Public  School  system  is  mat 
tained  at  a  cost  of  about  $5,000,000  (£1,000,000) 
annually,  wbich  is  raised  by  taxation.    Ilie  estimate  i 
for  the  year  1884  Is  considerably  ohovc  that  amounL 
Tbe  whole  number  of  scbotjls  is  300,  including  two 
normal  schools,  one  nautical  training^chuol,  and  thai 
college  of  the  dty  of  New  York.     The  whole  number  \ 
of  pupils  in  attendance  is  about  300,000.    By  a  Uw 
of  the  statu  the  attendance  of  children  from  S  tO] 
H  years  of  age  la  made  compulsory.     The  wdboi 
offer  a  superior  educatdon  free  of  cost  to  children  iiL ' 
all  grades  of  society,  the  courae  of  instruction  in- 
duding  modem  languages,  vocal  music,  &C.,  in  ad« 
dition  to  the  onlinary  English  studies.   B(^s  desltoai  j 
of  a  classical  or  scientific  training  bftve  ma  a49eai 
on  exomlDation,  to  the  Free  College,  in  which  tbert 
are  now  nearly  1000  students,  lU  professors,  and  17 
tutors.     The   most    important  seat  of  leaniing  in 
the  city  is  Columbia  College,  founded  by  charter  of 
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GeoTgo  11,^1  in  1754.  Ita  buildiDgs  now  cover  the 
block  bounded  by  ^fAdison  and  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Forty -uiuth  and  Fiftieth  Streets,  and  new  buildings 
ftra  in  procea  of  erection  on  the  block  adjotning. 
The  college  fau  60  in«tructor*  and  about  1500 
■todentsL  1'he  Univendty,  on  Washington  Square, 
WMM  fonnded  in  1S3L  It  has  a  lar^o  corps  of  in* 
■tnictofv  and  about  SCO  students.  Cooper  Union 
10  a  Of^ble  monument  of  its  founder,  the  late  Peter 
Cooper,  who  in  his  lifetime  expended  ypon  it  over 
f  2,(>0<\u00  (£400,000).  Its  viliious  free  schools  a^re 
&tlen4ed  by  about  4000  students  annually.  The 
CoUc^  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  is  the  Medical 
Departtnent  of  Columbia  College,  and  the  University 
Medical  College  sustains  a  similar  relation  to  the 
CniTereity.  A  third  allopatliic  school  is  Belle %Tie 
Hospital  Medical  College.  In  these  and  in  the 
HomffiopaUiio  Medical  College  about  2000  students 
receive  instruction  annually.  The  principal  tbeo- 
lofieal  ichoola  are  the  Theological  Seminary  of  tbe 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  located  in  the  middle 
of  Chelsea  Square;  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
ri  the  Presbyterijin  Church,  open  to  all  Christian 
denominations;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Collej^e  of 
St,  Francis  Xavier  in  East  Sixteenth  Street. 

Amuumait. — More  than  thirty  places  of  theatrical 
amusement  are  nightly  open  during  the  ^season,' 
cafcttxng'  to  every  variety  of  taste.  The  principal 
theatres  are  the  Grand  Opera  House,  MadUon  Square^ 
KiMo*a,  Union  Square,  Star.  Wall*ck*i  and  the  new 
Caiina  There  are  two  opera  houses,  the  Academy 
of  Music,  and  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  both 
laife  and  coitly  structurea,  the  last  opened  in  IS 33. 
In  adi:Ution  to  these  there  are  the  usual  entertain- 
ments of  all  great  dties,  such  as  concerts,  lectures, 
dramaUc  readings,  and  exhibitions  of  various  kinds. 
In  tbe  summer  months  there  are  ivithin  easy  reach 
the  great  seaside  watering  places— Manhattan  Beach, 
JJn'ghton,  Hockaway,  Fire  Island,  Long  Beach  and 
Long  Branch^beside  a  great  variety  of  delightfal 
excursions  by  steamboats  up  the  Hudson  or  on  Long 
Island  Sound. 

Arl  CoUectiom. — Properly  speaking  there  are  no 
permanent  art  gallories  in  New  York.  A  creditable 
step  in  this  direction  was  taken  In  the  furtuatjon  of 
the  Metropolitan  ^luseum  of  Art  iu  1S70.  It  has 
one  large  building  erected  In  Central  Park«  and  pos- 
sesses the  famous  Di  Cesnola  collection  of  statuary, 
potteiy,  glassware,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  &c., 
cgnristiiig  of  over  10,000  objects  found  in  ancient 
dties  and  tombs  of  Cyprus.  The  museum  baa  also 
a  valuable  collection  of  Flemish  and  Dutch  paintings, 
and  a  loan  collection  of  modem  palu  tings,  statuary, 
antiquities,  Jtc  Some  good  modem  paintingi  and 
poftraiti  of  public  men  are  to  be  seen  in  tbe  galleries 
of  tbe  Historical  Society,  the  American  Art  Gallery, 
and  Lenox  Library.  Tbe  Natioual  Academy  of 
Design,  the  American  Water*Colour  Society,  and  the 
Society  of  American  Artists  give  annual  ejchibitions 
of  new  pjkin tings.  The  most  admired  statues  are 
those  oi  Washington  in  Wall  Street,  a  very  noble  full- 
length  statue  in  hronze;  of  Washington  (equestrian ]i 
in  Union  Sqo&re;  of  Admiral  Farragut  in  Madiiion 
Square;  of  Franklin  in  Printing  House  Sciufuti; 
Shakespeare,  the  Indian  Htmter,  and  the  Ses'^nth 
Bsgiment  Soldier  in  Central  Park.  The  most  inter- 
Mting  historical  monument  in  the  park  is  the  Obelisk 
presented  to  the  city  by  Ismail  Paaha^  late  Khedive 
of  Egypt 

Lilrariei, — The  largest  and  moat  valuable  library 
is  the  Aator,  containing  208,000  volumes.  It  is  a 
free  library,  for  whicli  the  city  is  indebted  to  the 
munificence  of  tbe  Astor  family.  The  Mercantile, 
with  200,000  volumes,  a  £no  circulating  library 
bdoDging  to  its  members,  but  accessible  to  students 


wishing  to  consult  its  valuni  le  bobki  of  inference  in 
the  library  rooms.  The  Lttiox  Ufaratr,  with  its 
costly  fire- proof  building  fronting  Central  Park,  and 
its  collection  of  rare  books  numbering  30,000,  valu- 
able manuiscripts,  choice  paintings,  sculptures,  cera- 
mics, kc^  was  the  gift  of  the  late  James  Lenox. 

Clubs, — These  peculiarly  Loudon  institutions  have 
had  a  slow  growth  in  New  York,  and  although  there 
are  thirty  or  forty  clubs  in  exiatence,  some  of  them 
very  wealthy  and  prosperous,  they  are  looked  upon  by 
the  great  mass  ol  citizens  as  exotica.  The  prindpid 
are  the  Century,  Knickerbocker,  Liederkrans,  Lotos, 
ManhattaUf  Now  York,  Union,  Union  Leaguei,  and 
University. 

Busin€ts, — New  York  is  primarily  a  c*>mmercial 
city  and  a  centre  of  diBbributiou  of  domestic  and 
foreign  products,  but  it  is  ^Im  the  centre  of  a 
vast  manufacturing  interest.  In  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1883,  the  total  imports  were  $508,700,475 
{£lUi;74a,Oy5);  exports,  $376,688,680  (£75,337,736); 
customs  duties  collected,  $144,489,070  (£28,897,814). 
The  vessels  which  entered  numbered :  American, 
11)00  of  1,025.762  tons;  foreign,  4353  of  5,414,771 
tons;  totA  ^253  of  6,440,533  tons;  vessels  cleared : 
American,  1500  of  904,272  tons;  foreigr],  4374 
of  5,423,418  tons;  total,  5874  of  6,327,690  tons. 
On  the  2d  Oct.,  1883,  there  were  592  national,  st«t6, 
Knd  private  banks,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$130,519,700  (£26,103,946}.  The  amount  of  cjty 
tax  in  1883  was  $29,167,000  (£5,833,400);  the  net 
cdty  debt  $92,646,000  (£18,509,200), 

City  GovaTimcnt, — Under  the  legislative  charter 
of  1873  the  government  of  the  city  is  vested  m  a 
board  of  aldermen,  elected  annually,  and  a  mayor, 
electe<!  once  in  two  years.  The  different  departments 
of  Pubtic  Works,  Finance,  Law,  Police^  Charities  and 
CorrectionB,  Fire,  Health,  Park,  Docks,  Taxes  and 
Assessmenta,  and  Street  Cleaning  are  managed  by 
commissioners  appointed  for  six  years  by  tbe  mayor, 
with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  aldermen.  A 
few  only  of  the  city  interests  under  the  care  of  these 
commissioners  need  to  be  referred  to. 

Water, — The  water  supply  la  furnished  from 
Croton  L&ke,  an  artitdal  reservoir  supplied  hy 
Croton  Eiver,  from  which  the  water  is  conveyed,  by 
an  aqueduct  of  stone  masonry  of  a  capacity  of 
115,000,000  gallons  per  day,  a  distance  ol  40  miles 
to  New  York,  and  distributed  through  about  400 
miles  of  main  pipes.  A  neoesslty  has  already  arisen 
for  an  increased  supply  of  water,  and  a  commission 
is  now  considering  plans  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
existing  works*  The  city  is  lighted  by  six  private 
gas  companies.  The  electric  light  both  for  streets 
and  houses  is  also  coming  rapidly  into  use.  Palicf. — 
The  police  foroe  oonsists  of  30OO  men.  The  coat 
i>t  the  system  is  about  $4,000,000  (£^00,000)  annually. 
JJock^, — These  consist  of  piers  and  wharves  oon- 
stmcted  almost  entirely  of  wood,  and  not  at  sll 
creditable  to  a  eity  of  such  wealth  and  commercial 
importance.  A  plan  for  stone  piers  and  wharves 
has  been  adopted,  and  one  or  two  have  been  built. 
CkarUabtt  am  Qmreciionul  I nalliut ions,-— These  are 
almost  wholly  located  on  the  islands  in  East  River. 
Upon  Black  weir  s  IsliLnd  are  the  penitentiary,  alms- 
house, lunatic  asylum  for  females,  workhouse,  blind 
asylum,  charity  hospital,  hospital  for  incurables,  and 
convaJescent  hospitaL  Upon  Ward's  laknd  are  the 
insane  asylum  for  male^  and  the  homoeopathio  hoe^ 
pttaL  A  part  of  this  island  is  also  occupied  by  a  state 
emigrant  hospital,  a  lunatic  asylum,  houses  of  refuge, 
a  nursery  for  children,  and  a  home  for  invalid  soldiers. 
On  liandali's  Island  are  the  house  of  refuge,  iiiiot 
asylum,  nursery,  and  other  city  charities  for  children. 

The  Islands  in  the  /Jay.— Governor  s,  Bedloe's,  and 
Ellis'  Islands  are  occupied  by  the  United  States 
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government  for  purpoeea  of  defence.  On  Governor'B 
iBlaad  ihii  iDftjor^i^etzeml  in  commimd  of  ibe  imlltmry 
disputmoQt  of  the  Atlnntic  bait  his  headquartenk 
Upon  Bodltve'w  Lslund  im  tu  be  placed  Bartlioldi'a 
eolomal  ttatue  of  Liberty  Knllglitening  the  World, 
tbe  foundAtioiiH  for  which  am  now  being  laid. 

iluU^ry. — Manhattan  Iflland  was  tirat  viii^lted  ixi 
1009  by  Henry  Hudson^  an  English  navigator  in  the 
employment  of  tbe  Dutt^h  East  India  Company.  It 
wai  first  settled  three  yeAn  after  on  the  »outheni 
extremity.  The  Mttlement  here  formed  gradually 
grew  into  a  town^  which  In  1646  hi^l  1 000  inh&bitatits. 
In  1664  it  aurrendered  lo  tbe  BritL^b,  and  took  its 
new  name  from  tho  Duke  of  York^  into  whoso  ban  da 
it  came.  In  1^)73  tbe  Dutch  regained  possessioDp 
but  lost  it  finally  iu  the  following  year.  In  1700 
the  population  was  6000<  A  slave -market  was 
esUbluhed  in  171L  In  1712  and  1741-42  negro 
insuiT&ctionfl  ODCurred.  Iti  the  latter  the  city  woe 
fired  and  many  people  killed;  119  negroes  were  exe- 
cuted in  conJiequGnce.  In  1732  stages  departed 
monthly  for  Boiton,  taking  a  fortnight  on  the  route. 
New  York  waa  taken  by  the  Britiih  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  of  Independence  (26th  August^  1776),  and 
held  by  them  tUl  iti  close  (evacuated  25lh  Noiem- 
ber,  1783).  In  1807  the  firat  steamboat  waa  built  to 
ply  on  tbe  Hudson,  The  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal 
in  1825  gave  the  city  a  pre-eminent  command  of 
internal  commerce.  In  1535  aiid  1845  New  York 
wai  visited  by  di^iftrnua  fires.  In  1853  an  intenm* 
tiuuat  tndustricd  exhibition  was  held.  The  tirat 
charter  of  tho  eity  was  granted  by  James  II.  in 
168<^,  confirmed  hy  Ij^ueen  Anne  in  1708,  and  again 
otcnfimjed,  with  moditication!^,.  by  CJeorge  II.  in 
1732.  This  charter  remained  in  force  with  little 
change  for  a  hundred  y^KC^.  Several  charten  hare 
been  adupted  by  the  state  legislature  since  1830, 
the  latest  being  that  of  April  30,  1873,  tmder  which 
the  praMnt  gDvernment  is  organized.  The  prrogren 
of  New  York  has  been  rapid,  idmnst  beyond  example, 
though  it^  pro3|>erity  ha»  repeatetlly  »uifered  both 
from  external  atid  internal  causes.  Ita  occupation 
bj  the  British  during  the  revolutionary  war  isolated 
il  from  the  rest  of  the  Union,  ami  the  Anglo* Amer* 
lean  WW  of  1812-15  almost  annihilated  ite  foreign 
fionmiaroe;  while  on  the  other  band  ipecnlative 
miuiiii  bus  prevailed  on  difTerent  occasions  to  such 
an  extent  a»  to  bring  on  revulsions,  by  which  tlum- 
sauda  of  individuals  have  been  involved  io  ruin,  and 
the  general  prwgreaa  moat  aerioualy  retarded.  Tho 
local  goveniDient  of  tho  city  has  in  recent  timea 
been  the  subject  of  great  official  mismanagement 
and  mal venation,  which  have  added  greatly  to  the 
debt  Pop.  (1830),  202,0(IOj  (18G0J,  805,000;  (1870), 
i  943,292;  (18S0),  1/206,600;  or  including  tbe  auhurbs 
within  a  nidius  of  20  miles,  about  2,500,000. 

NEW  ZEALAND,  a  group  of  ialandi^  belonging 
to  Great  Britain,  in  the  South  Pacifio  Ocean;  lat 
34*  20'  to  47*  30'  s.;  Ion.  166"  to  178'  %.,  and  con- 
siftting  of  two  large  isknds,  called  North  and  South 
Island,  and  toverml  small  ones;  length  of  the  group, 
nofth  to  south,  measmred  on  a  line  curving  nearly 
throufih  their  centres,  about  1200  miles;  area  eetl- 
mated  at  105,340  square  miles.  Previous  to  1876 
New  Zealand  wss  divided  into  nine  provinces;  four 
in  the  North  laland  (Auckland,  Tarauaki,  Welling- 
ton, and  Hawke's  Bay),  and  five  in  the  South  Inland 
(Nelson  Marlborough,  Canterbury,  Otago,  and  West- 
Und);  but  In  1876  the  provinces  were  abolished,  and 
the  whole  of  New  Zealand  is  now  divided  into  G3 
ixmntiet.  The  first  oentos  of  the  colony  by  counties 
took  place  io  1878,  when  it  was  found  that  the  entire 
population  amounted  to  414,412.  According  to  the 
oenms  of  ISSl  the  population  numbered  48^,933— 
nudei^  269,605;  females,  220,328;  exclufdve  of  44,0^9 


Maories  and  5004  Cbicese,  the  gnat  bulk  of  the 
latter  being  employed  in  the  mines, 

Nitrih  Jttand,  the  nnwt  northern  of  tbe  group,  and 
fteparatcd  from  South  Iditud  by  Cuok'a  Strait,  whioh, 
where  narrowest,  is  aljout  25  miles  wide,  is  very  ir- 
regular in  ahape,  and  much  broken  by  deep  bays  and 
projectiug  headlands.  Ita  area  is  estimated  at 
44,736  square  miles.  It  consists  of  a  main  hixiy  with 
projections  running  east,  houIIl,  and  west,  and  a  long 
narrow  projection  280  mile»  in  length,  and  tapering 
from  53  to  8  miles  in  breadth,  which  stretches  north 
with  a  curve  in  a  westerly  direction,  lliiii  remark* 
able  jieninsula  ii  nearly  cut  through  by  Hauraki 
Gulf  or  the  Firth  of  the  Thames  on  the  east, 
and  Mauukaii  or  Bymonds*  Harbt>ur  on  tbe  west; 
the  only  land  which  saves  its  continuity  being  tho 
narrow  kthmua  on  which,  like  that  of  ancient  Cor^ 
inth,  the  town  of  Auckland  has  been  buHt  Its  west 
coast,  with  exceptloM  of  the  indentations  farmed  by 
the  harbouisof  Manukau,  already  mentioned,  and  uf 
Kaipara,  is  almost  a  continuouB  straight  line,  whereas 
the  whole  of  tho  east  conat  is  a  constant  sucoessioti 
of  bays  and  promontoriea,  including  the  Bay  of  Isl- 
ands, Wangari  Bay,  Wangarou  Harbour,  iJoubtless 
Bay,  Ac.  The  second  of  the  four  peninauW  i^tretchcs 
E.N.E  ,  between  the  Bay  of  Plenty  <m  tho  north,  and 
Hawke  Bay  on  the  east.  It  is  much  more  oompAct 
than  the  former,  having  both  a  shorter  length  and  a 
grcAtcr  width,  and  beside  Kawke  Bay  itself  hMM  no 
marked  indentation,  except  that  of  Poverty  Bay  on 
the  east.  The  third  pemnsiita  forms  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  isknd,  and  stretches  for  130  milea^ 
between  Hawke  Bay  and  the  west  part  of  Cook's 
Stnut,  to  ita  termination  at  Cape  PallL>er.  Tbe 
fourth  peninsula,  which  p^jeots  less  than  any  of  the 
other  three,  is,  In  some  respects,  the  most  conspicuous 
of  all,  in  oonseqaenoe  of  containing  the  lofty  volcanic 
mountain  of  ^mont  or  Taranaki,  and  being  partly 
composed  of  tl^  streftoifl  of  l&va  which  at  some  re- 
mote period  have  Sowed  &om  its  sides.  Tbe  main 
body  of  the  isUod,  s£  well  as  its  peninsnlaa,  hao^  ff»r 
the  most  part,  a  very  rugged  and  mountainous  sur* 
face;  and  besides  being  traversed  from  south  to 
north  by  chains  of  mountains  such  as  the  To  Whaiti, 
tho  Kaimanawa,  the  Ruahine,  the  Puketoi^  and  the 
ToraruB  I^nge,  prtsenta  a  number  of  lofty  isidated 
peakd,  among  which  the  moat  conapicuons  are  Ton- 
gariro  and  lviia|jehu,  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  tho 
former  6500  feet,  tho  latter  9195  feet  high,  and  Tar- 
anaki,  near  the  west  coast,  8280  feet  high!  Sedimcn* 
tary  rocks,  chiefly  of  gray  sandstone,  are  often  seen, 
both  among  the  ridgee  of  the  interior  and  on  the 
coast,  where  they  frequently  form  precipitous  cliffs; 
but  the  far  greater  fiart  of  tbe  rocks  are  crystalline, 
and  so  evidently  volcimfc  that  their  sides  have  all 
the  appearance  of  continuous  lava  streams;  while  the 
intervening  valleys  and  plains  are  in  many  instances 
literaQy  covered  with  the  pumice-stones  which  their 
craters  mnat  have  ejected  when  in  a  state  of  activity. 
The  streams  which  descend  from  the  moimtains  an» 
extremely  numerous,  but  are  mostly  mere  torrents^ 
which  bnng  down  immense  dejKMnts  of  shingle.  The 
largest  of  the  rivers  are  the  Waikato^  augmented  bj 
the  Waipa.  The  former  rises  in  Mount  Btwpshu, 
and,  aFter  helping  to  form  Tanpo  Lake,  flows  nofth- 
ward  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  for  ft  dists&oe 
of  100  miles,  when,  psssing  through  a  gorge  of  hills 
along  the  coast,  it  turns  sharply  to  the  west,  empty- 
ing itself  into  tho  North  Taranaki  Bight  It  is 
navigable  by  small  steamers  for  fifty  miles,  and  its 
estuary  can  be  entered  by  the  largest  vessels^  Its 
tributary,  the  Waipa,  has  a  course  of  about  40  mtici 
before  it  joins  ita  left  bank.  The  Wanganui  rises 
near  the  centre  of  the  inland,  and  after  s  ooutse  of 
120  miles  faUs  into  the  South  Taranaki  Bight.    Tho 
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only  <>Uter  coiusi«!t!ruhk  gtre^ms  are  the  Manawatu, 
farther  wmtb;  the  Waibo  or  Tbamea,  falling  into 
HAoraki  Gulf  and  the  Wakataue,  emptying  into  tho 
Bay  of  Plenty*  Most  of  the  stren  m»  have'  tbdr  sotiroefl 
inlakefiemboflomed  among  mountatniiaud  magnificent 
foRsta^  and  presenting  scenes  of  extraordinary  beauty* 
The  krgt^  of  all  the  lakes  is  Taupo,  situated  noar 
the  centre  of  the  ialand^  of  an  irregular  tnanga" 
lar  ahape,  about  36  milei  long,  by  25  miles  brtMkd- 
About  35  miles  north-east  from  it  in  Lake  l^to-Ena, 
which  forma  nearly  a  perfect  circle  of  8  miles  in  dia- 
meter; and  ii  remarkable  for  the  number  of  hot 
spcings  which  rise  close  to  its  banks.  Widrarapa, 
and  tevinJ  other  lakes  near  the  south  extremity  of 
Hid  iidftad,  cover  an  area  of  about  50,000  acres.  In 
the  tame  locality  is  one  of  the  moat  extensive  plains 
cf  the  taland,  occupying  an  area  of  above  600  fii|uare 
milea. 

SoMih  Idand  is  of  a  much  more  compact  mid  regu- 
lar foriD,  and  thot^h  bulging  out  somewhat  towards 
the  south,  may  be  conatdered  oa  a  parallelogram, 
stvsfeohing  about  500  mUes  from  y.N.E.  to  B.s.w^  with 

nndiuni  breadth  of  about  130  milt^;  area,  about 
square  milea.  In  the  north,  where  it  is  sepa- 
irom  North  latand  by  Cook's  Strait,  it  is  very 
much  ragged  and  broken,  aud  so  much  corresponds 
with  the  opposite  coast,  biith  in  its  general  structure 
and  the  <^clioii  of  its  headlands  and  su1>mer^ed 
reefs,  as  to  suggest  and  furnish  good  ground  for  the 
epinioa  that  the  two  blands  were  at  one  time  con* 
tigiicmB.  But  with  exception  of  the  north  coast,  and 
a  t«markable  spur  on  the  east  coast  called  Banks' 
Panimtnla,  the  coast-line  ia  very  continuous^  presoiit- 
ing  DO  mdentationa  deserving  of  notice  except  Bliud 
Bay  and  smaller  inlets  on  the  north,  Pegasus  Bay 
and  Otago  Bay  on  the  east,  and  numerous  small  bays 
and  fractooaities  on  the  south  and  iii>uth-west.  Its 
ialerioc  has  not  been  thoroughly  exp^Iored,  but  it  pre- 
•e&ts  physical  features  similar  to  thtise  of  North  lel- 
land,  aifcd  in  particular  Is  traversed  from  north  to 
south  by  a  lofty  central  chain,  which  is  evidently  a 
continuation  of  that  which  terminates  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  the  northern  island  This  chain  has  an 
average  height  of  about  6000  feet ;  but  Mount  Cook, 
nesr  Uio  west  coasts  in  lat  iZ"  30'  s.,  has  two  peaka, 
ths<BO  1^200  feet,  and  the  other  13,200  feet  ygh. 
Both  in  the  interior  and  along  the  coast  several  ex- 
temdvo  plains  exist.  The  Canterbury  Plains  extend 
for  100  miles  on  the  east  side  of  the  island.  The 
drsisage  is  effected  by  numes-ous  streams,  which  flow 
ly  east  or  west  to  tho  sea,  and  seldom  lose 
character  of  impetuous  mountain  torrents.  The 
liver  ia  the  Clutha,  which  has  a  course  of 
150  mOes,  and  enters  the  sea  near  the  soiath-east 
aDgle  of  the  island  There  are  a  number  of  lakes, 
generally  situated  among  the  mountains  at  a  eon* 
iidenble  elevation.  The  largest  is  Wakatipu,  cover- 
ing 114  square  miles. 

Staeesri  Jtland  is  separated  from  South  Inland  by 
FoTCMDC  Strait,  about  15  miles  wide.  It  is  of  a  tri- 
Mignl^y  form,  with  an  area  estimated  at  1300  square 
mileSL,  Its  shores  are  wooded  to  the  water's  eitge^ 
while  numerous  bays,  separated  by  rocky  headlands 
covered  with  brushwood.  Indent  the  coast,  which  is 
ftinged,  more  espedaUy  towards  the  so»Jtb,  vdth  num- 
erous ialaods.  llie  largest  of  these  indc^ntations  are 
Pater«on*s  Inlet  on  the  north-east,  a  noble  harbour; 
ud  Uie  fine  harbour  of  Pegasus  Bay  in  the  south* 
cisl.  llie  interior  is  mountainous,  but  none  of  the 
sommiti  exceeds  S200  feet. 

A  great  number  of  smaller  islands  belong  to  the 
N<^w  Zealand  group,  and  for  the  most  pari  are  Hitu< 
ated  at  a  abort  distance  from  the  shores  of  the  North 
arifl  South  Manda,  ^ough  many  surround  Stew- 
art laland.     The  largest  are  Otea  or  Great  Barrier 


Island  and  Shoutourou,  in  the  entrance,  and  Waiheki 
Beef,  iu  the  interior  of  the  Firth  of  Thames;  Kapiti 
or  Entry  Island,  in  Cook's  Stmit;  D'UrviOo  at  the 
north-east  entrance  of  Blind  Bay,  Resolution  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  the  Middle  Island,  and  the  Snares 
on  the  parallel  of  iS""  s.sAV.  of  Stewart  Island. 

Oeolotjff, — Almost  all  the  loftier  summits  bear  ob- 
vioos  indications  of  having  been  either  volcanic  cones 
or  crateifi,  and  in  the  tTuncated  cone  of  Tongarimi 
the  volcanic  force  is  still  active.  Many  other  parts 
bear  manifest  signa  of  frequent  upheavements  and 
violent  convulsiotis,  and  siin::e  1S46  nutnerous  shocks 
of  earthquake  have  been  felt,  jiarticularly  at  Wei* 
Hugton,  where,  in  October,  IS 48,  the  shocks  were  so 
violent  as  to  shatter  mmt  of  the  houses  and  public 
buildings,  and  spread  general  terror  and  dismay.  The 
prevailing  rocks  of  the  mountain  chains  in  which  the 
volcanic  peaks  are  situated  are  metamoqihic  schists, 
gneiss,  clay-slate,  porphyry,  and  basalt  Granite 
seems  to  be  of  rare  occiurreace,  but  isolated  masses  ol 
qnartz  occur  in  variDus  places.  On  the  east  coast^ 
near  the  Bay  of  Islands,  there  are  seams  of  lignite 
4  feet  thick.  The  geological  structure  of  South 
Island  resembles  that  of  North  lulantl,  but  with  ati 
absence  of  volcanic  action.  New  Zealand  is  rich  in 
remarkable  fossils  of  birds.  The  moat  extraordinary 
of  them  is  the  Gigantic  Moa  {DirMmig  tjif/antetis}^ 
some  species  of  which  must  have  been  from  1 0  to  !  4 
feet  high.  The  natives  affirm  that  it  ia  not  extini:t, 
and  that  Itvin^  specimona  of  it  «tili  exi^^t  in  the  id- 
mrvjt  inaccessible  fy rests  nf  the  ititeriur.  With  niin- 
erai  wealth  New  Zealand  is  libenilly  snpf4ied.  Coal 
has  been  found  iu  many  parts  of  tho  country — in 
Blind  Bay  near  NcIsmjo^  in  Aiicklxind,  and  of  line 
quality  near  the  Buller  River,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Nelson ;  while  the  whole  of  the  moutttainom  penin- 
sula forming'  the  north -wciit  comer  of  this  province 
appears  to  be  stored  with  coaL  Iron  is  found  in 
many  localities,  and  some  of  the  rooks  on  the  Otago 
shore  are  |)owerftilly  ma^etic  The  beach  at  New 
Plymouth  for  several  miles  is  formed  of  fiue  irou 
sand,  which  a*iberea  to  a  magnet  in  crystallized  par- 
ticles. Copper  has  been  worked  on  a  small  scale  at 
the  Kawau  and  Great  Barrier  Islant!^,  near  Auck- 
land^  and  chrome  and  copper  are  derive^l  from  tho 
Dun  Mountaiu  Mine  at  Nelson.  Gold  baa  been 
found  in  various  jMirts.  In  tho  North  Island  the 
chief  locality  producing  it  is  tho  Thames  Valley,  near 
Auckland.  It  has  also  been  Dbtainod  iu  Nelnun  pro- 
vince;. But  the  chief  discoveries  of  the  preciouii  metal 
have  been  roajle  in  the  districts  of  Ota'jr<^  and  Can- 
terbury (incltnling  in  the  latter  the  county  *^i  AVest- 
land),  in  which  va^t  districts  have  been  found  rich  in 
auriferous  deptwiita.  llie  first  discovery  was  ma<le  in 
June,  1861,  and  iu  1865  rich  deiKisita  were  found  at 
Hokitika  (Westland).  Large  mining  operations  are 
at  present  carried  on  in  the  difttrict  of  Otogo  and  in 
Westland,  but  the  amount  is  gradually  decreasing. 
The  total  amount  exported  up  to  March,  1882  (ex- 
clusive of  ftpecie\  has  been  valued  at  £38,602,000.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  miners,  whose  earnings 
average  from  nbout  £75  to  £100  a  3'oar,  are  Chinese. 

tViMoie.—This,  in  a  country  stretching  through  12* 
of  latitude,  covered  by  mountain  ranges^  several  of 
them  clothed  with  perpetual  snow,  and  exposed  along 
an  east  coast  of  above  1500  miles  to  the  tempestuous 
winds  and  dense  clouds  which  are  carried  from  the 
Antarctic  circle  to  the  warm  reglona  of  the  nortb,  is 
necessarily  very  much  diversified.  The  characteristic 
feature  iii  the'  cli mates  of  both  principal  islands  is 
humidity.  At  Auckland  the  annual  quantity  of 
rain  ia  51*84,  whereas  in  Lrondon  it  i»  only  20*05. 
Throughout  the  North  Island  the  mean  annual  tem- 
jierature  calculated  on  olwiervatioris  made  at  the  Bay 
..f  Iiilands,  Auckland,  and  Wellington,  is  rat  her  more 
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tlifta  5S',  and  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  very 
limited.  At  tho  Bay  of  laUnda  it  m  only  20*,  vary- 
ing from  SS''  in  the  coldest  to  75"*  ia  the  warmest 
montha,  and  at  Wellington  22%  ranging  between  48* 
and  70^;  whereas  in  London  the  rang^  ia  20^,  vary- 
ing between  36**  and  62°.  Tho  prevailing  winda  are 
from  the  north *we»t  and  thu  south- west  and  are  ac- 
oompanied  with  frc^quent  hurricanes,  particularly  in 
Gook'fl  Stradt,  which  acts  as  an  immense  funnd 
through  which  the  tempest  rages  almost  without  in- 
termisaion^  and  at  all  seasons.  From  C€ok*s  Strait 
sonthward,  along  the  east  coast  of  Sooth  Island,  the 
climate  beoomes  len  agreeablo;  tho  wind  increases 
both  in  qtiantity  and  violence,  and  the  winter  oold 
is  much  aggravated  by  icy  HslsU  and  ermtliem  ileet 
The  dimato  of  New  Zealand  h  remarkably  health* 
ful;  and  although  at  Auckland  the  number  of  days 
in  which  nun  folia  annually  is  IDO,  yet  other  narta 
of  the  islands  enjoy  a  larger  numt^r  of  dry  oays, 
even  if  the  total  quantity  of  rain  that  fidls  be  not 
any  less.  The  snmmer  months  of  December  and 
January^  and  the  autumn  months  of  February,  March, 
and  April,  are  the  drieat. 

Veffctation^  isc. — New  Zealand,  with  tho  adjoining 
groups  of  islands,  forms  a  botanical  centre  from  which 
a  peculiar  daaa  of  vegetable  forms  is  supposed  to  have 
i^ued.  The  species  are  nearly  c qu  ally  divided  between 
tho  tnonocotyledonous,  the  cellular,  and  the  dicx»tyle- 
donous  plants.  To  the  cell ular  belong  nnmennu  varie- 
ties of  algse,  lichens,  fungi,  and  more  especially  foma 
(1 30  different  S|)ecie8),  which,  replacing  the  Qramine:e 
of  other  countries,  form  almost  the  only  vegetation 
over  immense  districts.  Some  of  them  are  more  than 
30  feet  high,  and  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their 
forms.  One  of  the  most  common  is  the  PterU  e»eu- 
Icntii^  the  root  of  which  is  used  as  food  by  the  natives 
and  greedily  devom^  by  piga,  which,  in  consequence 
of  its  abundance,  are  now  running  wild  in  great 
Humbert.  Another  remarkable  plant  of  great  eco- 
nomical value  (even  fumiahing  an  article  of  export) 
is  the  flax -plant  (PhorMium  lertaj^),  which  is  found  in 
almost  all  situations,  on  the  driest  hills,  in  swamps, 
and  on  the  sea-shore  within  reach  of  tJje  spray. 
One  spedes  of  tho  plant  has  leaves  12  feet  and 
Sower-stalks  20  feet  loug.  The  finest  flax  is  obtained 
from  a  cultivated  variety.  Among  the  dicotyledonous 
plants  the  moat  remarkable  belong  to  the  Coniferse 
and  Taxidea?,  and  furnish  valuable  de^criptiona  of 
timber.  Among  others  is  the  Kauri  or  Damar  pine, 
with  a  smooth  gray  columnar  trunk  from  30  to  40 
feot  in  circuit,  and  nearly  of  the  s.^me  girth  through 
ita  whok  height  of  from  60  to  90  feet  One  re< 
markable  fact  oomneoted  with  it  ia  that  it  ia  con- 
fiaed  to  a  comparatively  amall  part  of  the  North 
Island,  and  to  land  which  aeems  specially  nigged 
and  unfertile.  The  soil  and  climate  of  New  Zealand 
pn^iduce  in  perfection  every  Knglish  grain,  gi'^aa, 
fruit,  amd  vegetable.  Wheat,  potatoes,  onions,  applesi, 
plums,  peacbe%  and  their  ooogeiiflin,  are  exoelleni  in 
quaUty^  and  tlie  peaoh  bean  profusely  as  a  standard 
In  the  gardens  of  the  wanner  valleys  fruits  of  a  semi- 
tropical  diaraoter — the  pomegranate,  citron,  orange, 
and  olive— might  be  raised.  The  vine  does  not  in 
general  thrive  particularly  wclL  Maize;  tho  taro,  a 
native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands;  and  the  kumem,  a 
tw«et-potato,are  partially  cultivated  by  the  natives  in 
fthdltered  sunny  spots  of  the  North  Island;  but  under 
common  field  cultivation  maize  wiU  not  ripen,  Gera- 
iduma  and  myrtles,  attaining  a  abrub  size,  and  varioua 
plauts  which  require  the  greenhouse  in  England, 
flourish  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air.  The 
rapid  progress  which  the  colony  has  made  of  late 
jean  m  agriculture  may  be  eccn  from  the  following 
oompariaoQ  of  the  number  of  acres  nnder  com  crops 
nod  in  grass  in  1571  and  1 S "^i— 
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These  figures  show  that  the  attention  of  the  Now 
Zealand  colonists  is  mainly  directed  to  the  rearing 
of  live  stock.  In  the  number  of  sheep  possessed  by 
the  colany  New  Zealand  in  now  ahead  of  all  the  oQuee 
Australian  colonics  except  N.  S.  Wales.  In  1861  the 
number  was  2,761,383,  which  in  1871  bad  increased 
1  to  9,700,629,  and  in  1SS2  to  1*2,985,085.  The  inereaao 
in  horses  and  homed  cattle  is  in  about  the  same  pro* 
jmrtion* 

Zoology,— lu  animals  New  Zealand  is  singalarly 
deficient.  Captain  Cook  found  no  trace  of  any  quad- 
rupeds except  a  sort  of  fox-dog  and  a  few  rats,  and 
no  others  liave  since  been  discovered.  As  already 
mentioned  there  are  pigs  now  niuning  wild  as  well 
m  cats.  Pheasants,  partridges,  qu&ilis  and  red  and 
fallow  dfl«r  liave  been  introrluced,  and  have  so  far 
til  riven  siicoessfully.  All  the  other  common  Euro* 
pe^n  quadrupeds  appear  to  be  easily  aoclunatized 
Inhere  are  eigbty-three  species  of  native  bifda,  of 
which  the  bdl-bird  and  the  tui  are  good  songsters. 
The  apteryXf  a  peculiar  bird  so  caU^  from  having 
no  wings,  i^  one  uf  the  most  remarkable  of  the  native 
birds.  The  common  garden  bee,  introduced  with 
signal  success,  frequently  swarms  in  the  woods. 
Several  varieties  of  whales  and  seals  were  so  abun- 
dant on  the  coasts  when  first  visited,  that  great  ^'^'P* 
were  entertained  of  establishing  productive  fishetus 
of  them;  but  the  capture  of  them  was  pursued  so 
nithleaaly,  without  sparing  the  breeding-whale  and 
her  young,  that  a  most  jmtx)rtant  source  of 
has  been  almost  destroyed.  The  const  still 
with  fish,  among  which  one  of  the  best  is  the  bapnka^ 
resembling  the  cod,  but  superior  to  it  both  in  nutri- 
tive properties  and  flavour,  and  weighing  from  10  to 
70  IbsL,  and  oocaaionolly  100  lbs.  Elver  fish  are  scaroe 
and  poor. 

Natives. — ^The  natives  of  New  Zealand,  caUsd 
Maoriea,  a  people  of  Malay  origin,  are  supposed  to 
have  immigrated  from  the  Sandwich  Idands  som# 
centuries  ago.  Split  up  into  numerous  petty  tribes, 
and  wasting  each  other  by  internecine  feudS|  their 
numben  have  been  so  reduced  that  they  do  not  now 
exceed  45^000,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  m 
few  hundreds,  are  located  in  the  North  Island.  In 
persenal  appearance  they  somewhat  resemble  deeply- 
bronzed  gipsies.  By  missionary  effort  a  great  part 
of  them  have  been  converted  to  Cbristjanity ;  many 
of  the  young  can  read  and  writo  thdr  own  langusgti^ 
and  the  Bible  has  been  laigely  drcnlaisd  nmongrt 
thenL  They  have  acquired  In  many  {nstanoas  ocmr 
siderable  property  in  stock,  cultivated  lands,  coasting 
vessels,  fiour-mUls,,  and  specie;  a  few  even  have  ao^ 
coimts  at  the  banks^  and  others  have  taken  shares  in 
local  companiea.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  tho  ae^ 
Uements  they  are  adopting  articles  of  European  dress^ 
but  they  cling  to  a  great  extent  to  their  old  digraded 
domestic  habits. 

ConttUution^  dx. — By  the  constitution  conferred 
upon  the  country  in  1S53  it  is  governed  in  the  fol* 
lowing  manner  :^The  crown  appoints  the  governor 
and  four  judges,  but  the  general  govermncsit  at  tb« 
colony  is  ^e^tc-d  in  the  General  Awembly,  whidi 
holds  iU  annual  session  at  Auckland,  and  is  oompoaad 
of  a  Legislative  Council,  consisting  of  forty* five  lead- 
ing colonists  nominated  by  the  governor  for  life;  and 
in  the  House  of  Eepresentativea,  which  is  made  up 
(since  18S1)  of  ninety-five  members  elected  by  iha 
people  every  three  years.  The  governor  ia  aided  and 
advised  by  a  ministi^  oomprisiiig  the  chief  officers  of 
state,  who  are  members  oi  the  General  Assembly. 
By  the  aot  pasaed  by  the  assembly  in  li>15,  which 
j  abolished  the  provincial  system,  the  powen  provi* 
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wfy  cocerciaed  b/  ■upeiintetideDta  and  provindal 
afficseni  wms  delegated  to  couatj  couQcils  or  vested  in 
IIm  gOTemor.  The  civil  and  orimuml  laws  are  the 
Mune  fta  those  of  England,  and  the  admlnietration  of 
jtatice  is  under  the  care  of  &  chief-jtistice,  and  four 
paisne  judges^  besides  judges  of  tho  district  courts 
A&d  resident  or  etipendiury  magistrates.  Each  of  the 
provinoBS  into  which  New  Zealand  was  divided  pre* 
vioQS  to  1876  had  its  own  reg^dations  for  the  pur- 
ehaae  and  piocarizig  of  land,  and  these  refulatiuna 
have  been  continued  with  various  modifications  bj 
the  lAnd  Act  of  1877  with  its  ameiKlmenta  of  1879 
and  18S2.  In  the  South  Islaad  the  crown  has  ex- 
tinguished by  purchase  the  native  title  over  alt  the 
landa;  in  the  North  Island  this  has  only  been  par- 
tialljr  effected,  the  native  title  still  existing  over 
large  tracts^  though  in  AuckLand  an  extensive  area 
baa  been  opened  to  European  occupation.  Crown 
landi  are  divided  into  three  daseee :— town  and  vil- 
lage bmds,  being  the  sites  reserved  or  to  be  reserved 
for  towns  or  villages;  suburban  lands^  being  land 
near  anj  town  lands;  and  rural  lands^  being  lands 

raerved  for  towns  or  villages  or  other  public 
poan.  Town  or  suburban  lands  may  he  acctuired 
exther  by  purchase  at  auction  in  eectious,  the  size 
and  upset  price  of  which  are  fixed  by  the  Land 
Board  subject  to  the  governor's  approval,  or  by 
application.  The  town  sections  are  usually  rectau' 
gular   areas   of   one  quarter  acre   each,   the   upset 

t  being  £7^  lOi.  per  quarter  acre;  the  suburban 
I  are  from  two  to  fifteen  acres^  upset  price  £S 
"e.  Village  lands  if  surveyed  into  sections 
ibf  less  than  one  acre  are  offered  at  not  less  than 
£5  per  section^  though  in  special  districts  the  prioe 
may  be  £2,  lOi.  These  lands  are  Iq tended  for  the 
abodes  of  country  tradesmen,  or  of  those  engaged  in 
road-making,  fencing,  or  other  country  work.  If 
iarreyed  into  sections  of  over  one  acre  but  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty  acres  they  are  termed  small-farm  allot- 
ments, and  the  price  ia  not  less  tiian  20ff.  per  acre, 
Small-farm  allotments  oui  also  be  had  on  lease,  with 
or  without  a  purchasing  clause.  Rural  londa,  whether 
agricultural,  pastoral,  or  forest,  vRry  in  price  from 
the  mere  cost  of  surveying  under  the  homestead 
system  of  Auckland  and  Weatland,  up  to  £2  per 
acre  in  the  system  before  survey  iti  Canterbury. 
Zmud  can  be  purcdiased  on  the  system  of  deferred 
payments  by  penons  of  18  years  and  upwards;.  The 
extent  of  lands  of  the  three  classes  purchasable  by 
one  person  is  limited,  and  the  limits  differ  in  the 
various  districts. 

Eeliffion  and  EJueation. — ^The  Church  of  England 
has  six  bishops  in  New  Zealand.  It  is  partly  sup- 
ported by  home  grants,  partly  by  lauds  set  apart 
for  church  purposes,  and  partly  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. Roman  Catholicism  and  Wesleyon  Method- 
ism are  also  well  represented.  Fresby terianism  pre- 
vails in  Otago.  Formerly  each  province  had  its  own 
educational  system;  but  in  1&77  an  act  was  paased 
by  the  general  assembly  of  the  colony  establiiming  a 
tmiform  system,  to  be  kept  up  by  govemm^nt  grants 

I  ftl  the  rate  of  £3,  15a.  per  scholar  in  average 
,  The  act  is  to  be  admiuifitered  by  school 
f  acting  under  the  direction  of  12  district 
boards.  Only  secular  instruction  is  to  be  given  in 
Ibe  state  schools.  On  January  Ist,  1882,  the  num- 
ber d  schools  open  was  8t»9,  the  average  number  of 
scholars  in  attendance  being  64,744,  instructed  by 
20S7  teachers.  There  U  a  university  in  Otago,  and 
oolleges  at  Auckland,  Canterbury,  and  elsewhere. 
EailwtyBt  Cammercej  d^e.—On  March  3 Ist,  1S82, 

I  were  1333  miles  of  rail^vay  in  New  Zealand 

>  op«n  for  traflSc,  being  a  large  increase  over  the  number 

op«n  at  the  same  date  in  the  previous  year,  and  a 

greii>ter  number  than  in  any  other  Au<itralian  colony. 


Several  hundred  additional  mOes  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction or  projected,  chiefly  in  South  Island,  but  a 
tnsin  line  is  projected  from  Aucldand  to  XYellington, 
embracing  the  whole  leugth  of  tho  North  Island  with 
the  exception  of  the  northern  promontory.  There 
were  iu  April,  1832, 234  telegraph  stations,  iJ824  miles 
of  telegiaph  lines,  and  9653  miles  of  wire  laid  in  New 
Zealand,  The  number  of  despatches  sent  during  the 
year  was  1,4;J8,772.  The  principal  ports  of  New 
Zealand  are,  iu  North  Inland,  Auckland,  Napier,  and 
Wellington;  in  the  South  Island,  Port  Chalmers, 
the  port  of  Dunedin,  Nelson,  Lytttilton,  the  port  of 
Christchurch,  and  Invercargill  The  principal  towns 
are  Auckland  and  Dunedin,  and  Wellington,  the  seat 
of  government  Iu  18S1  the  total  tonnage  of  the 
shipping  entered  and  cleared  was  833,021,  of  which 
by  far  the  largest  portion  belonged  to  liriti&h  vessels. 
The  total  value  of  imports  was  £7,457,045;  ex|x»rta, 
£6,060,866,  The  chief  exports  were  wool  and  gold, 
the  former  to  the  amQUut  of  59,363,832  lbs.,  and  to 
the  value  of  £3,477,003  to  Britain  alone.  The  organ- 
ization of  manufactaring  industry  is  actively  pro- 
moted by  government,  but  the  manufactures  are  as 
yet  insignificant.  The  government  revenue  for  1882 
was  £3,448.1 70,  the  expenditure  £3,278,820;  the  gross 
amount  of  the  public  debt  was  £29,946,418. 

JiUtory. — New  Zealaml  was  first  discovered  by 
Tasman  in  1642,  but  little  was  kno\%ii  of  it  till  the 
visits  of  Cook  in  1769  and  1774.  lU  coasts  wero 
afterwards  repeatedly  viaited  hy  whalers  and  others; 
but  tho  first  permanent  setticmeut  wiui  made  in  1815, 
when  a  mi^onary  station  was  established  in  the  Bay 
of  lalands.  It  had  been  long  rect^tgnized  as  a  British 
possession,  but  no  regular  authority  was  established 
by  government  till  1833,  when  a  resident  wqji  ap- 
pointed, with  very  limited  powers,  and  subordinate 
to  the  government  of  New  iSouth  Wales.  In  1840 
it  was  erected  into  a  colony,  and  in  1841  was  for- 
mally separated  from  New  tiouth  Wales  and  placed 
under  its  own  independent  governor.  A  great  ob- 
struction to  the  progressive  prosperity  of  the  colony 
has  arisen  in  the  disa^ection  uf  the  nativeti.  In 
1843  some  of  them,  repudiating  the  sale  of  certain 
lands  which  they  hod  made  to  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  liegan  to  commit  many  acts  of  trespass 
and  petty  Tioleoce,  and  at  length  broke  into  open 
rebellion.  The  friendly  tribes  united  with  the  colo- 
mals  and  the  mjlitary,  and  a  long  and  desultory  war- 
fare ensued,  the  available  troops  being  insufficient  to 
effectually  suppress  tha  rebela.  The  settlers  were 
driven  from  their  holdings,  and  many  left  the  coun- 
try, and  trade,  immigration,  and  agriculture  wore 
stopped-  More  than  once  the  insurrection  appeared 
to  be  quelled,  when  fresh  outbreaks  occurred.  The 
Wftikato  district  in  Auckland  province,  Turonaki, 
and  eeveral  districts  in  Welluigton  and  Hawke  Bay, 
have  been  the  most  disturbed.  But  after  the  native 
confederacies  in  these  parts  seemed  to  have  been 
broken  up,  a  fresh  outburst  took  place  in  October, 
ld66|  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Napier,  iu  Hawke 
Bay,  which  was  terminated  by  a  successful  attack 
upon  the  rebeb'  pah  or  fort  at  Omarunui,  on  the 
Tutaekuri  Itiver,  since  which  the  country  appears  to 
have  become  generally  pacified. 

NEW  ZEALAND  PLAN.  See  FL.VX  (New 
Zealand), 

NEW  ZEALAND  SPINAGE  {ntragmia  ex- 
pama),  a  succulent  trailiog  plant,  destitute  of  beauty, 
inhabiting  that  country  whose  name  it  bears,  as 
well  as  Tasmania^  AuBtralia,  Norfolk  Island,  Sauik 
America,  and  Japan.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
[Europe  and  America  as  a  substitute  for  Hpinage, 
over  which  it  baa  this  advantage,  that  if  watered 
it  will  prodocB  leaves  of  the  greatest  suceulency 
thrifcu^^iout  the  whole  summer. 
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NEY,  Michel,  Duke  uf  Ekhm^eti,  PHnee  of  the 
Moakwa,  mArsbal  Mul  peer  of  Pninee,  ^and  croas 
of  the  Logiou  of  llniiourj  knight  of  St.  LouLs,  an<i 
several  onlt^rs  In  forei^  ojuntries,  woa  bora  on  lOtli 
Jatitiury^  176ll^j  at  Sarre-Loub,  in  the  cle|iartment  of 
the  Jloselle.  Ue  was  of  bumble  origin,  and  at  an 
early  age  (1788)  entered  the  military  service.  Frem 
a  private  hiuisar  ho  row  by  degreaa  to  the  rank  of 
captain  in  179'l|  when  bin  conrage  and  military  fikill 
were  observed  by  General  Kli:^ber,  who  g^ive  him  the 
cemmimd  of  a  ooTps  of  600  men,,  and  In  17^6  apixiinted 
him  adjutant -general.  He  soon  aurpassed  the  ex  pec* 
tationa  which  he  h^ul  exnted,  and  io  179fl,  at  the 
battle  of  lleidnitZy  waa  nuule  general  of  brigade. 
Notwithstanding  hiu  rank  his  impetuous  con  rage 
often  led  bim  trj  expose  his  person  like  a  private 
soldier.  Ue  contributed  essentially  to  the  victory 
of  Neuwied  in  1797.  Alter  a  valiant  defence  he 
waa  taken  prisoner  at  DiemsdoriT,  and  on  bis  Ubcrft* 
iion  in  1 795  waa  made  general  of  division.  As  such  he 
commanded  on  the  lihine  in  17&9,  and  by  an  able 
diversion  at  Manheim  eontributcd  io  tho  victory  of 
Massdua  at  Zurich  over  the  KusMtan^  under  General 
Korsokoff.  Key  abo  distinguished  bimaelf  under 
Moreau,  particularly  at  Hohen linden.  In  IS 02  he 
was  sent  ambassador  to  tho  Helvetic  Kepuhlic.  In 
1805  he  commanded  in  the  camp  at  lloutreuil,  and 
was  Aftpointetl  by  Napoleon  marshal  of  the  empire 
Mid  grand  cro«s  of  tho  Ijegii>n  of  Honour.  He 
opened  the  campaign  of  lSOi>  aLjainst  Austria  by  a 
brilliant  victory  at  Elcliingen,  1 4tb  OcU^ber  (whence 
he  received  his  title  Duke  of  Elchinjitn),  and  brought 
about  the  capitulation  of  Ulin.  lie  occupied  the 
Tyrol,  and  marched  on  to  Carinthia,  when  be  waa 
stopped  in  his  eju-eer  by  the  Peace  of  Preaburg. 
In  1S06  and  1807  be  fought  at  Jena,  and  after  the 
capture  of  Magdeburg  at  Eylau  and  Fried  land.  In 
180H  he  maintained  his  high  reputation  in  Spain. 
Napoleon  recalled  him,  but  kept  him  at  a  distance 
till  the  commencement  of  hostilities  against  Russia^ 
when  he  receivetl  the  chief  command  of  the  third 
divisiun  of  the  imperial  forces.  He  commanded  the 
centre  at  the  battle  of  Monkwa,  and  so  distinguished 
htmself  as  to  earn  the  title  of  Prince  of  Muskwa. 
In  the  oondnct  of  the  retreat,  in  which  he  commanded 
the  rear-guard,  bis  ability,  valour,  and  devotion  were 
oon«picuoualy  niaiiifesti  and  be  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  save  the  wrerk  of  the  army  M-hich 
Napoleon  and  Mumt  ha*l  deserted.  In  1813  be 
decided  the  victory  of  Liitzen,  assisted  at  Bautzen 
and  Dresden,  but  was  defeated  by  Bemadotte  at 
Deunewitz.  He  was  now  ol»liged  to  retire  to  Tor* 
gau,  but  soon  took  the  held  again;  chased  the 
Swefle*  from  Dessau,  and  fooght  with  hi*  wonted 
valour  at  Leipzig,  where  he  received  a  wound,  and 
afterwards  at  Hanau.  When  the  enemy  entered 
France  he  disputed  every  step  of  their  progreaa. 
Briemiey  Montmirall,  Craonne,  and  ChMons-sur' 
Mame  are  shining  names  in  the  hii^tory  ol  his 
battles.  When  Paris  was  taken  and  the  emperor 
was  vacillating  Ney  was  the  first  who  ventured  to 
BUggei^t  to  him  that  tbe  contest  would  soon  assume 
the  character  of  a  civil  war  unless  it  were  brought 
Io  a  speedy  termination.  Thus  ne  bad  an  im])ort;mt 
influence  upon  Napoleon's  abdication.  After  this 
ev^nt  Ney  toi.»k  the  oath  of  allegianco  to  the  kingt 
was  made  a  peer,  and  received  the  cross  of  St.  Louis 
and  the  command  of  the  cairasmeza,  dragoons,  cbae- 
seunt,  and  light^armed  lanoen.  He  enjoyed  the 
most  marked  distinction  at  courts  and  appearerl  to 
be  entirely  devoteii  to  the  Bourl^vus.  \Vhen  Na- 
|Mjleon  landed  on  his  return  from  Elba  Ney  collected 
a  considerable  force,  was  appt tinted  its  commander^ 
and  wiih  many  assurances  of  hia  zeal  and  tidc^tity  to 
the  king  umrched  against  the  luvader.     But 


noticing  the  desertion  of  his  soldiers  and  their  inctina^ 
tion  for  Na|>o]een  he  regarded  the  cause  of  the  Bour- 
1x)us  OS  ktst;  and  being  solicited  by  the  emissariei  of 
Napoleon  he  joined  lum  at  Lyons  on  the  13th  ol 
March,  and  thus  opened  his  way  to  Paris,  In  the 
war  of  1S15  Napoleon  gave  him  the  command  of  bis 
left  wing,  which  engaged  with  the  British  at  Quatre- 
Bras.  The  charge  made  by  General  Gourgaud  f  mm 
the  lips  of  NaiHileon  himself  that  Ney's  conduct  in 
this  engagement  waa  the  cause  of  all  the  disasters  of 
the  campaign  has  been  folly  refuted  by  Cramot  by 
means  of  a  copy  of  the  written  ordert  which  the 
mariiihal  received  on  that  fatal  day.  At  Waterloo  he 
led  the  attack  on  the  British  centre,  and  after  five 
horses  hod  been  killed  nnder  him  remained  last  upon 
the  bloody  field.  His  clothes  were  full  of  fauUet-boles, 
and  hef  ought  on  foot  till  night  In  themidst  of  tbeshdn. 
Aftt-r  the  defeat  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  be 
entered  the  chamber  of  peers,  and  publicly  contra- 
dicted the  assertion  of  Davout,  the  minister  of  war, 
that  60,000  men  hod  arrived  under  the  walls  of 
Guise,  declaring  in  plain  terms  that  all  was  lost 
Ney  left  Paris  on  tbe  day  the  allies  entered.  Hav- 
ing failed  to  enter  Switzerland,  which  waa  piarded 
by  the  Au^trians,  he  remained  some  time  in  oonceol- 
ment  in  the  provinces,  but  was  finally  arrested  and 
brought  to  I'aris.  He  wsji  tried  by  the  chamber  of 
peeni  and  sentenced  to  death  (4th  December).  The 
sentence  was  executed  on  7th  December,  1815. 

NGAIkll,  a  lake  of  South  Africa^  on  the  north 
frontier  of  the  Kalahari  Desert.  It  lies  at  the  height 
of  3700  feet  above  sea  level,  and  b  of  somewhat  ir- 
regular shape,  narrow  towards  the  centre,  and  thence 
bulging  out  on  both  sides,  ao  as  to  form  two  nearly 
equal  ovals;  the  one  terminating  at  its  west,  and 
the  other  at  its  east  extremity.  Its  greatest  length 
is  37  milee;  its  breadth  near  the  centre,  where  nar^ 
rowest,  does  not  exceed  4  miles,  but  towards  the 
west,  where  widest,  about  12  miles;  the  whole  ore* 
is  about  298  sqtiare  mUesL  The  north  shore  is  low 
and  Bandy.  The  south  shore  is  so  cl>sely  fringvd 
along  the  water  line  by  belts  of  reeds  and  rashes  m 
to  be  accessible  only  in  a  few  places,  or  where  tbe 
native  cattle  or  other  animals  have  broken  through. 
The  greatest  depth  of  water  is  towards  the  ea^^t  ex- 
tremity; ia  other  directions,  and  especially  on  the 
west^  it  is  shallow.  The  principal,  and  indeed  the 
only  known  feeder  of  the  lake  is  the  Te<^ge,  which 
enters  it  near  its  north-west  extremity,  and  though 
not  more  than  40  yards  wide  is  deep,  and  when  in 
food  discharges  a  large  volume  of  water.  Its  outlet 
is  the  Zouga^  which  issoes  from  its  east  extremity. 
Tbe  fimt  Europeans  who  visited  it  were  Dr.  living- 
stone  ane!  Mr.  Oswell  in  1949. 

NIAGAI^i,  a  river  of  North  Americai  separatiiig 
Ontario  or  Upper  Canada  from  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  conveying  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  into 
Lake  Ontario.  It  is  33|  miles  long,  and  varies  in 
breadth  from  1  to  4  miles,  being  about  the  former 
where  it  issues  from  Lake  Erie;  total  descent,  331 
feet.  It  is  occasionally  intersperaed  with  low  wooded 
islands,  the  largest  of  which.  Grand  Island,  has  an 
area  of  17,000  acres.  About  15  mJles  from  Lake 
Erie  it  is  precipitated  over  a  ledge  of  rock,  and  forms 
tho  celebrated  Falls  of  Niagara^  having  been  previ- 
ously  divided  into  two  cataracts  by  a  central  iahyid, 
called  Goat  Islaad.  It  discharges,  it  is  oompnted, 
100,000,000  tons  of  water  each  hour.  The  cataract 
on  the  south  side  of  tho  island,  called  the  American 
FaU,  is  162  feet  high,  T*4dth  1125  feet;  that  on  the 
Cana^lian  side,  called  the  Great  or  Horse-shoe  FaU, 
is  149  feet  high,  width  2100  feet.  A  litUe  above  tbe 
American  Ful  Goiit  Island  is  connected  by  m  bridge 
with  the  American  side.  Below  the  falls  the  riv«r 
rushes  with  great  velocity  down  the  sloping  boitoui 
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of  M  narrow  cLasm  for  a  (IifiUnce  of  7  miles.  This 
imvine  baa  »  general  width  of  200  to  400  y arils  from 
cliff  to  cliff,  and  its  wa^Ua  riae  almoBt  perpend icularly 
height  of  from  250  to  300  feet  At  the  lower 
tity  of  the  Americ&Q  Fkll  the  river,  there 
1200  feet  wide,  has  bo  far  resumed  its  tmo- 
qnillity  m  to  admit  of  the  cstabliahment  of  a  re^i^alar 
ferry  •ctohb.  About  three  miles  bL4ow  the  falls  a 
wire  cuBpension-bridge  hta  been  erected  across  the 
river;  it  m  800  feet  ia  «pan,  and  25S  feet  hi^L  Rail- 
way tnuDfl  pas  over  the  bridge,  and  there  is  also  a 
ixMkiwaj  for  earriagea  and  foot  passengers. 

NIAM  NIAM,  a  necrro  race  inhabiting  a  dis* 
trict  of  North  Central  Africa  extending  from  29^*  to 
24'  E.  Ion.,  and  probably  further  ti  the  west;  and 
from  about  4"  to  6"  N.  lat.  It  ia  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  territory  of  the  Bongo,  east  by  that  of  the 
Mittu^  aouth  by  the  Monbutu,  and  west  by  unknown 
tribes,  Petherick  waa  the  first  European  who  reached 
this  temtory,  which  he  visited  in  185S,  and  together 
with  the  brothere  Ponoet  the  first  who  sent  inteUt- 
genoe  of  the  people  to  Europe.  Piag^^a  and  Von 
Heoglin  vobeequently  viaited  them,  the  former  in 
1363;  and  finally  Schwelnfurth  travelled  through 
the  country  to  the  Monbutu  Kingdom  on  his  Central 
African  ioumey  in  1S70.  The  section  examined  by 
Sdiweinforth  ^owed  a  ^adual  sinking  to  the  north 
and  west,  broken  by  isolated  blocks  of  granite  reach- 
ing^ 1000  feet  in  height^  and  by  some  slight  undula- 
tions, eo  that  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  rivers  is 
north-westeriy.  The  numerous  streams  divide  the 
land  into  park -like  sections,  which  are  generally  ct^v- 
ered  witli  grass  and  stunted  shrubs  except  ahuig  the 
watflr-oomsee,  which  are  overhtmg  l>y  thick  woods 
reaching  an  average  height  of  80  to  100  feet,  in  ivhich 
masses  of  creeping  plants  bind  the  branchej"  of  the 
trees,  and  a  tangled  hmshwood  covers  the  ground!, 
while  over  all  reigns  the  atmosphere  of  a  hot  house. 
Among  cultivated  plants  may  be  mentioned  the 
JSleusine  Carocana,  which  is  used  for  making  bread, 
and  also  for  brewing  a  very  palatable  beer.  Maize, 
dunai  cassarat  and  yams  are  also  cultivated.  Water- 
mdflfiB,  pumpkins,  and  cucumhera  are  likewise  among 
the  pn^ducts  of  the  country.  The  only  domestic 
animals  are  dogs  and  poultry.  Cattle  are  entirely 
wantiiig.  Wild  animals  for  the  chase  are  numerous. 
DMehMf  among  these  is  the  elephant^  which  is  mote 
ffCqamtly  met  with  than  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
negio  kingdcnns,  where  it  is  ueariy  extirpated.  The 
statiioDi  ef  the  Arab  ivory  and  riave  dealers  are  ap- 
pTOadiing  nearer  and  nearer  to  tbis  region.  The 
Niam  Niam  prefer  hmnan  flesh  to  all  others,  and 
contrive  to  ftrovide  themselves  with  it  in  their  mar- 
auding ex|»editit>n«,  like  their  neighbours  the  Mou' 
bntu*  They  are  distinguished  by  this  love  of  human 
flesh  from  the  much  ruder  negro  races  of  the  n*  >rth, 
iht  Dinka^  Bjur,  Bongo,  and  Mittti,  by  whom  they 
are  on  this  account  held  in  contempt.  The  Soudan- 
Arab  word  Niam  Niam  originally  signifies  flesh* 
catena  or  rather  human  flesh -eAtcrfl^  The  Niam 
Niam  are  el  a  compact  and  powerful  build,  with  long 
nose,  amall  month,  and  broad  lips.  They  are  distin- 
goished  from  the  neighbouring  negro  tribes  rtf  the 
north  and  east  by  their  strong  close  beards  and  long 
hair,  which  they  part  and  carefully  hind  into  plaits, 
knots,  and  chignons,  and  by  their  reddiah-brown  or 
eopper>oolociied  skin.  Apparently  at  a  comparatively 
reoeot  period  this  htiuting  and  agricultural  people 
have  wandered  from  the  west  to  their  present  babi* 
tattoo,  and  have  become  masters  of  the  country. 
Their  chiefs,  of  whom  there  are  about  a  hundred, 
rtdo  independently  over  a  wide  extent  of  country, 
and,  together  with  their  warlike  retainera,  form  ex- 
dodvely  the  noble  and  proprietary  class,  while  the 
adlghboorittg   tribes  are   treated  as  villtjins.      The 


chiefs  rule  over  their  stibjecta  with  absolute  niithority, 
and  execute  the  punishment  of  death  with  their  own 
bauds.  l*heir  straw-boilt  huts  are  perfectly  cunical 
in  furm^  Man  and  wife  live  in  huts  separate  from 
each  other.  In  each  establishment  there  is,  besides, 
a  comuiou  apartment  or  divan,  in  which  pubbc  atfiiirs 
are  discussedj  and  where  tlie  children  live  from  the 
age  of  eight  until  they  actjuire  an  establishment  of 
their  own.  llie  Kiam  Niani  show  great  aptitude  in 
their  clay  and  iron  works,  especially  in  forging  their 
weapons,  and  in  smelting  their  metals  they  use  aa 
ingenionsly- devised  bellows. 

NIAS,  a  large  island  off  the  south-west  coast  of 
Snmatra,  from  which  it  Is  separated  by  a  strait 
60  miles  wide.  It  is  about  50  miles  in  length,  and 
20  mil^  average  breadth.  Its  lnh.ibitants  ai'e  nu- 
ineroiia,  industrious,  and  frugal,  expert  handicrafts- 
men^ temperate  and  regular  in  their  habits,  but  at 
the  same  time  avaricious,  vindictive,  and  sanguinary. 
Numbers  of  hogs  are  reaiml  on  the  island,  and  iRime 
parts  of  Sumatra  are  supplied  from  henc^  with  yams, 
beans,  and  poultry.  Rii.^'  also  i^  grown  extensively, 
but  chiefly  for  exj^ortation.  It  belongs  to  the  Dutclj, 
by  whom  it  was  Liken  poaaession  of  in  18fi7. 

KIBBY,  Antonio,  an  Italian  antiipmrian,  bom 
at  Rome  in  1792;  died  in  1^31K  Frt^iu  the  nge  of 
sixteen  be  exerted  himself  to  ftiun<l  the  Hellcniu  S*)- 
ciety,  which  afterwards  received  the  name  of  the 
Academy  of  the  Tiber.  In  1812  he  was  employed 
in  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  in  1S14  as  secretary  to 
Louis  Bonaparte,  and  was  BnWeriuuntly  professor  of 
arohsBology  in  the  great  coUej^e  of  liome  and  in  the 
school  of  h'ranoe.  His  principal  works  ore  La  Grecia 
di  Pausania  (Rome,  1817-lS);  Sul  Fot«  Romano,  la 
Via  Sacr%  &c.  (Rome,  1810);  Viaggio  Antiquario 
ne'  Contomi  di  Roma  (Rome,  ISlU);  Elementi  di 
Arcba^logia  (Rome,  1828h  Viatjgio  Antiquario  ad 
Ostia  (Rome,  U29)\  Album  di  Koma  (Rome,  1S34), 

NIBELUNGENLIED  (8oiig  of  the  Nibelnn- 
gen),  or  Nibelunoen  Notii  (Nibelungen's  Nc^),  ivn 
ancient  German  epic,  ranking  amt^ng  the  noblest 
works  of  imagination.  The  name  NiOduvfftn'kd  is 
derived  from  Nib^htiififn^  or  Xitlungenf  an  ancient 
and  powerful  Burgundiau  tril>e,  who  were  themselves 
so  called  because  the  hero  Siegfried  hod  brought  to 
Burgundy  the  immense  trea»urea  which  he  bail  talcen 
from  the  Nibelnnsen,  a  fabuloria  rt>yal  rac<*  of  the 
North,  The  name  is  [wolialily  connected  Vrith  JVtbt!^ 
mlstn.  The  subject  of  this  gtent  epic  is  the  dreadful 
fate  of  the  Burguudiaiw,  eau.Hed  by  the  passion  of  two 
princely  pairs.  The  one  pair  are  Siegfried,  son  of 
King  Sigismund  of  ii^anten  on  the  Ilhiue,  and  Chrittu- 
hild,  eister  to  Gunther,  king  of  Bui^^undy;  the  other 
are  Gunther  and  Brunhild,  a  heroine  of  the  fabulous 
North.  Siegfried— as  noble  a  hero  as  ever  was  de- 
picted—  is  beloved  by  Chriemhild.  Her  brother 
Gunther  is  enamoured  of  Brunhild  of  Iceland.  But 
the  northern  princess  can  only  be  won  by  forcse,  A 
Buccesafnl  suitor  must  conquer  her  in  combat.  Gnn- 
tUer  promises  Siegfried  bis  sister^s  band  if  be  will 
aid  him  in  gaining  Brunhild,  Siegfried,  by  means  of 
a  cloak  which  renders  himi  invisible,  ia  enabled  to 
assist  Gunther  in  his  encounter  with  Brunhild,  whom 
he  vanquishes  and  marriea.  On  the  night  of  her 
nuptials,  ho^VBver,  Brunhild  has  another  stru ggk  with 
Gunther,  in  which  she  overcomes  him,  Siegfried  a 
second  time  reduces  her  to  submission,  and  takes 
from  her  her  girdle  and  ring,  in  which  lay  her  jHJwer. 
These  be  gives  to  Chriemhikl,  who,  after  an  inter^ 
val  of  ten  years,  in  a  quarrel  with  Brunhild,  shows 
her  those  trophies  of  ber  defeat.  Brunhild  resolves 
on  vengeance,  and  persuades  Hagen  of  Troncge  to 
murder  Siegfried,  which  he  effects  with  the  privity 
of  Gunther,  Chrieniliild,  after  thirteen  year«  f>aased 
in  widowhood,  in  purauance  of  a  project  of  vengeanoo 
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marries  tlie  heathen  Etzet  (AtLlla^  king^of  tho  Httiui, 
a  mythological  personou^e  who  appean  in  various 
stones  under  several  modificationB).  After  another 
iotcrvaJ  of  tbliteen  yeara,  in  which  CbiieiBhiid  g^vea 
a  aon  to  Etzel,  she  invites  the  Bur^ndiana  or  Nibel- 
uugen  to  the  court  of  Et2el,  involves  them  in  stxile 
%vith  the  Huns,  and  after  soverai  bloody  battles  hotk 
partiefl  are  destroyed,  Gunther  and  Hogen,  the  sole 
BtirvivorB,  surrender  to  Dietrich  of  Bern,  an  ally  of 
Etzel,  who  delivers  them  to  Chrienahild,  with  an  in* 
junction  to  spare  their  livea.  She  put<i  them  both 
to  death,  and  she  in  turn  m  killed  by  a  vassal  of  Dte- 
tricL  The  poem  thua  enda  in  a  terrible  ftcene  of 
fire  and  bloodahed.  The  time  in  which  we  find  the 
historical  basis  of  this  tragedy  is  about  430  or  410 
A-D. ;  the  scene  is  on  the  Kblnei  and  on  the  frontiers 
of  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  story  of  the  Nibel- 
ongenlied  belongs  to  the  general  body  of  Germanic 
and  Scandinavian  mythology,  and  it  may  be  traced  id 
the  myths  of  others  of  the  Aryan  nations.  It  is  essen- 
tially  the  same  tale  as  that  of  the  Yolsun^  Saga  (with 
ita  hero  Sigunir),  afterwards  expanded  in  the  Edda; 
and  the  hero  Sit-j^ned  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Heldenbuch,  and  in  either  legendary  productions.  ITi© 
author  of  the  poem  is  not  known  for  certain.  Some 
havo  attributed  it  to  Henry  of  Ofterding^Bn  or  to 
Klingsohr  of  Hnngaiy,  but  recent  investigations  maka 
it  probable  that  an  Austrian  knig;ht  was  the  author 
(about  1140)*  The  poera  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
so  popular  as  some  others,  and  after  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury it  fell  into  oblivion,  so  PBmai»ing  until  1751, 
when  some  coiiuiderable  portions  of  it  wero  pubbahed 
by  Bodmer.  Lachmann,  in  his  edition  of  1826,  first 
made  it  the  subject  of  scientific  criticLin!);  but  his 
views  have  not  been  sustained  by  later  critics,  Th« 
St.  Gall  text,  which  ho  regarded  ss  a  later  redaction, 
ia  now  considered  the  best,  and  the  Nibelangenlled 
if  regarded  not  as  a  compilation,  but  ai  an  organic 
whole,  composed  by  one  author^  who  derived  his  ma- 
terial* from  the  rich  stores  of  iong  and  l^end  which 
were  the  common  possession  of  the  German  people. 
Among  the  best  editions  ia  that  q|  Karl  Bartsch  in 
the  series  of  Deutsche  Clasaiker  des  Mittelalters.  It 
is  based  on  the  St.  Gall  toxt.  Most  MSS.  and  edi- 
tions of  the  NitK?lungenlied  contain  ako  the  Klage 
or  Lament,  a  kind  of  liupplement  to  it  describing  the 
burial  of  the  warriors  that  fell  at  EtzeFs  court,  and 
the  carrying  of  the  tidings  to  their  native  country. 
It  was  composed  about  1170,  and  is  the  work  of  a 
different  author.  The  Ntbetungenlled  has  been 
translated  into  modem  German  by  Simrock  (sixteenth 
edititju,  1S65),  Bartsch  (18C7),  &c,;  there  are  Engliah 
tranalations  by  BLrcb  and  Lettsom. 

German  critics  speak  highly  of  the  Nibelungenlied^ 
and  prefer  it  in  many  respects  to  the  Iliad.  The 
language  of  the  Ibad  is,  they  admit,  superior  to  that 
of  the  Nibelungenlied  both  as  to  the  idiom  itself  and 
the  mastership  with  which  the  Greek  poet  wields  it, 
ihongfa  the  German  epic  has  a  childlike  and  vener- 
able simplicity.  On  the  other  hand,  they  argue  that 
the  plan  of  the  latter  ia  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the 
former.  It  is  a  great  plan,  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  embraces  a  whole  event;  the  Iliad  but  a  part  of 
an  events  The  diffei«aoe,  too,  between  the  chief 
heroes  of  the  two  poems  is  striking.  Achilles  is  a 
grand,  but  a  wilful  and  violent  character,  whilst 
Siegfried  is  noble  in  action,  pure  in  soul,  and  full  of 
love.  In  both  pi>cms  the  chief  hero  appeara  but  for 
a  short  time,  llie  Iliad  does  not  bring  lum  promi- 
nently forward  till  late  in  tlie  action,  wMle  the  Ni- 
bclungtmlicd  soon  remoYoa  him  from  the  itage;  yet 
in  buth  poems  the  whole  action  turns  upon  this  in- 
dividoaL  In  the  former  the  world  of  gods  U  an 
essential  element  of  thi»  whob  poem;  in  the  latter, 
tliis  element  Is  entirely  wantiof .    The  origin  of  the 


whole  catastrophe  in  both  poems  is  love;  but  what  a 
diflerence  is  there  in  the  love  dqdctcd,  and  the  use 
made  of  it,  in  the  two  poems!  The  lover  in  the  Iliad 
appears  like  a  boy,  who  is  very  properly  scolded  for 
his  impetucBity  by  his  relations.  The  love  of  Sieg^ 
fried  is  of  tlie  noblest  kind — the  love  of  a  hero.  In 
the  Iliad  love  soon  ceases  to  be  the  prominent  agent; 
in  the  Nibeluni^'enlied  It  is  throughout  the  source  of 
the  action.  The  Iliad  ends  early,  and  docs  not  even 
carry  us  to  the  death  nf  Achilles,  which  the  poem 
predicts,  in  so  many  passages,  as  near;  nayi  for  which 
it  prepares  us  in  that  charming  passage  in  which 
Patroclus  requests  bis  friend  to  let  the  ashes  of  both 
repose  in  the  same  nm<  The  poet  seems  to  be  afraid 
of  becoming  too  tragical  llie  KibelnngenUed  ex- 
terminatee  a  whole  tribe,  leaving  only  a  few  to  moum 
the  tragic  end;  and  what  a  scene  of  mourning!  how 
simple  and  solemn!  After  having  read  it  throuEb 
you  feel  for  a  moment  inclined  to  ask.  Why  did  the 
world  continue  to  roll  on  I  Such  a  tragic  picture  of 
life  leaves  a  dijfferent  impression  from  the  Greek 
poet's  dark  views  of  human  destiny,  as  sbowii,  for 
instance,  in  Ulysses'  visit  to  the  departed.  Carlyle, 
in  his  essay  on  the  Nibelungonlicd  (Misoellaneons 
Essaye,  vol.  ii.),  also  compares  the  two  poets,  consi- 
derably to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Geiinaii  singer. 
*The  singer  of  the  Nibelungcn,'  he  says,  *  is  a  far 
diCTerent  person  from  Homer;  far  inferior  both  in 
culture  and  in  genius.  Nothing  of  the  glowing  im- 
agery, of  the  fierce  bursting  energy,  of  the  mingled 
fire  and  gloom  that  dwell  in  the  old  G  reck  mokes  ita 
appearance  here.  The  Germim  Singer  is  oompara- 
livdy  a  simple  nature;  lias  never  penetrated  deep 
into  life;  never  questioned  Fate,  or  struggled  with 
fearful  mysteries;  of  all  which  wo  find  traces  m 
Homer,  stiE  more  in  Sliakapeare;  but  with  meek  be- 
lieving submission  has  taken  the  Universe  as  be  found 
it  represented  to  him;  and  rejoices  with  a  fine  child- 
like gladness  in  the  mere  outward  shows  of  things. 
He  has  little  power  of  delineating  character;  per- 
haps he  haf]  no  decisive  vision  thereof.  His  penona 
are  superficially  distiuguisbed,  and  not  altogether 
without  generic  difference;  but  the  portraiture  is 
imperfectly  brought  out;  there  lay  no  true  living 
original  within  him.  He  has  little  Fancy;  wo  find 
scarcely  one  or  two  similitudes  in  his  whole  Foem; 
and  these  one  or  two,  which  moreov^  are  repeated, 
betoken  no  special  faculty  that  way.  .  .  .  His 
are  humble  wood-notes  wild;  no  nightingale's,  but 
yet  a  sweet  sky-hiddt^n  Ixuk's,  In  all  the  rhetorical 
gifts,  to  say  nothing  of  rhetorical  attainments,  we 
should  pronounce  him  even  poor.  Nevertheless  a 
noble  soul  lie  most  have  been,  and  furnished  with 
far  more  essttPtisl  requisites  for  Poetry  than  tbeM 
are;  namdy,  with  the  heart  and  feeling  of  a  Poet^ 
Every whefw  he  shows  a  noble  Sensibility:  the  sad 
accents  of  parting  friends,  the  lamentlngs  of  women, 
the  high  duingof  men — all  that  is  worthy  and  lovely 
prolongs  itself  in  melodious  echoes  through  hii  bearL 
A  true  old  Singer,  and  taught  of  Nature  henelf  1 ' 

KICvEA  (Nice),  a  celebrated  ancient  city  of  Asia 
2kIiDor»  capital  of  Bithynia,  situated  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Aacania  or  Ascanius,  in  a  wide  and 
fertile  plain.  It  was  formerly  called  Antigoneia^ 
after  Antigonas,  general  of  Alexander  the  Great^ 
wbo  rebuilt  the  town  on  the  site  of  an  older  dty. 
The  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  Ntcuba,  in  hon* 
our  of  his  wife,  by  Lysimachus,  who  bad  made  him* 
self  master  of  a  great  part  of  Asia  Elinor.  Subse- 
quently to  this  it  rose  to  great  importance,  and  be- 
came a  favourite  residence  of  the  kmgB  of  Bithynia. 
Under  the  Roman  Empire  it  retained  long  an  ex- 
alted rank  among  the  eastern  cities,  and  is  renowned 
in  eocledaetical  hlstofy  for  the  famous  council  held 
here  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  1a.d,  325),  in  whlck 
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i  formtsU  b«arbig  it»  name  of  the  Nicene  Creed 
I  diuwn  up.    (See  Nice — Cot;*?ctL  of.)     Nioaea 

I  orerthrown  by  an  earthquake  in  the  year  of  the 
*>  eouocil,  and  restored  by  VaJena  in  3G3>   Niciea, 

Icng^  aerred  aa  the  bulw&rk  of  Ckristeadom 
r  tile  Turks,  wtu  taken  by  them  in  1078.  It 
»vered  by  the  Crusaders  m  1097.  After  the 
of  the  Latin  Empire  in  Constantinople 
'  In  1204  the  Greek  Emperor  Theodorua  Lrwcaris  made 
Nkaaa  the  capital  of  hh  empire,  which  it  continued 
to  be  tmtil  ia  1261  the  Greek  emperois  recovered 
OMMtouitifioplew  It  waa  finally  talcen  by  the  Turks 
in  IS30.  llie  modem  town  of  Isnik  now  occupie§ 
the  site  of  Niciea,  and  ia  a  iniaerable  place  c^  about 
100  houses.  The  ancient  walls  are  still  in  good  pre- 
aerrationy  and  many  other  remidns  still  exist  to  tes- 
tify to  ita  former  importance. 

NICANDEB^  a  learned  Greek  physidan  and 
poet,  a  native  of  Claroa,  near  Colophon,  in  Ionia, 
where  be  succeeded  his  father  as  priest  of  Apollo. 
He  fioonshed  about  185-135  B,c.  Two  of  his  poeras 
mre  extant — Theriaca,  uixtn  poisonous  animals  and 
the  remedies  against  their  bite;  and  Alexipharmocaj 
tipon  antidotes  in  general  Both  are  iirjportant  in 
natmal  history.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Gorneoa  (Paris,  1557,  4to),  of  Salvinus  (Horence, 
1T64),  and  of  J,  G.  Schneider  (HaHe,  17&2), 

NICARAGUA,  a  republic  of  Central  America,  ex* 
tcndinj^  from  the  Padfic  Ocean  to  the  Caribb^m  Sea, 
and  having  on  the  north  and  north -east  the  state  of 
fiondoraa,  and  on  the  south  Costa  Rica;  area,  about 
58,000  square  miles.  A  range  of  hills  runs  along  ita 
vestem  coast  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  tlie 
na^  attaining  no  great  height  until  they  approach 
the  oonfines  of  Co^ta  Bica,  where  they  rise  to  an  ele- 
irvtienof  from  5000  to  11,000  feet  Between  thia 
fidge  and  the  Lakes  of  Nicaragua  and  Leon  the  lortil 
b  modentely  level,  but  along  the  borders  of  Hon- 
duras and  San  Salvador  lofty  ridges  again  oocur, 
runntng  in  various  directions.  The  central  part  of 
the  state  is  occupied  by  a  vast  plain  known  as  the 
plain  of  Nicaragua^  comprising  the  kke  of  the  same 
name.  There  are  several  volcanoes  in  the  ttate,  all 
I  the  sea,  standing  alone  or  but  slightly  con- 
i  with  the  main  ridj^e,  but  none  of  them  are  of 
great  elevation,  the  highest  probably  not  much 
Baling  5000  feet.  Nicaragua  has  a  considerable 
aber  of  rivers,  but  none  except  the  San  Juan  ia 
avigable  in  a  commercial  sense,  nor  otherwise  much 
owiL  The  lakes  are  Nicaragua  and  Leon  or  Man- 
Veins  of  silver  and  copper  exist  in  many  parts, 
but  they  remain  almost  all  of  them  either  unexplored 
1  or  only  superficially  worked.  Gold  also  ts  said  to  occur. 
IThe  climate  is  on  the  whole  healthy,  though  various. 
iXn  the  interior  and  mountainous  parts  the  tempera- 
Efe  ii  more  dry  and  cool  than  on  the  coasts,  where 
i  is  hot  and  somewhat  humid.  By  far  the  greater 
of  Nicaragua  consists  of  plains  and  gentle 
^  formed  of  a  rich  black  loam.  Unfortunately, 
revcr,  agriculture  is  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  but  a 

II  portion  of  this  valuable  land  h  made  available. 
I  productions  are  indigo,  sugar,  cotlee,  cacao,  and 

b  the  last  of  superior  quality,  and  formerly 
io  large  quantities,  but  now  almost  wholly 
;ted.  Maize,  rice,  bcana,  and  plantains,  the 
food  of  the  people,  are  raised  in  abundance 
I  sold  very  cheap.  Some  wheat  alKi  is  grown  in 
mountainous  and  cooler  parts  of  the  country. 
FniitB  of  various  kinds  are  plentiful,  indtidlng  ex* 
Uent  oranges  and  lemous.  One  of  the  principal 
I  of  wealth  consists  in  cattle,  of  which  there 
eat  numbers  in  all  parte,  particularly  in  the 
ricts  on  the  east  side  of  the  Inke,  where  extenaive 
and  excellent  pasturage  is  met  with.  Lieon,  the  for* 
mer  c-apitat.  is  j«artly  in  niirm,  an^l  surrounded  by 
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active  Toleanoee,  A  provisional  capital  haa  been 
chosen  at  Managua,  also  on  the  slope  of  an  active 
Tolcano.  In  1821  Nicaragua  joined  the  other  four 
provinces  of  the  captain -gencralcy  of  Guatemala 
(Guatemala,  Costa  Kica,  Hondums,  and  San  Salva- 
dor) in  revolting  against  Spain,  and  after  a  sanguinary 
civil  war,  which  reached  its  climax  in  the  streets  of 
Leon,  it  achieved  its  independence.  It  tir^t  joined 
the  Mexican  Empire  under  Iturbide,  but  in  1824 
united  with  the  other  provinccji  of  the  ex-Audieucia 
in  forming  the  KepubUc  of  Central  America.  This 
union  was  diasolved  in  1S;3!>;  a  new  one,  formed  in 
1842,  with  the  exclusion  of  Costa  Eica,  lasted  till 
1845.  Nicaragua  then  became  an  independent  r&^ 
public  In  1847  a  dispute  with  Great  Britain  aroee 
m  reference  to  the  boundaries  of  Nicaragua  with  the 
Mosquito  State,  which  led  to  hostilities.  The  chief 
object  of  the  British  seems  to  have  been  to  render  free 
the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  the  only  port  bdd 
by  Nicaragua  on  the  Atlantic,  and  whidi  the  Bri- 
tish maintained  to  be  the  property  of  the  Mosquito 
Indians.  Accordingly  the  dispute  was  settled  in  ISGU 
by  a  treaty  which  rendered  this  port  a  free  one  under 
the  sovereignty  of  Nicaragua.  In  1S55  the  govern- 
ment became  divided,  and  a  dvil  war  enmed,  the 
two  ^oats  of  power  Ijeing  Leon  and  Granada.  The 
Liberal  party,  which  had  its  capital  in  Leon,  called 
in  the  aid  of  an  American  filibuster  named  Walker, 
who  was  actually  elected  president  in  1856;  but  after 
mndi  anarchy  and  strife,  was  defeated  and  expelled 
in  1857,  A  new  conatitution  was  adopted  on  19th 
August,  1858,  but  its  violation  by  the  re-eleotion  of 
Martinez  to  the  presidency  in  1862  led  to  another 
civil  war.  The  constitution  otherwise  remains  in 
force.  The  legislative  power  ia  vested  in  a  C^tngresa 
of  two  bouses^  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives,  both  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  the 
former  for  the  term  of  six  years,  and  the  ktt*ir  for 
the  term  of  four.  The  Senate  contains  ten  mfcuibers, 
the  HotiiBo  ol  Hcpresentativos  eleven.  The  prti^Bulent 
is  elected  for  fuur  ^^ears,  and  exercises  his  f tmctiona 
through  a  council  of  four  responsible  miuistera  The 
revenue  of  the  republic  for  the  year  1882  amounted 
tit  about  £o24.SiJG;  the  expenditure  to  £312,^32. 
There  is  a  public  debt  of  about  £lSiJj40{J.  The 
stattj  possesses  an  army  of  703  men  with  a  militia  of 
9flO(I  The  princiftal  exports  are  cartutchnuc,  ciitFi?i?, 
hides,  yellow-wood|  and  indigo.  The  iitiports  iu 
1882  were  estimatod  at  £352,043,  and  the  cxporta 
at  £4ly,702.  The  population,  which  couBif^^t-a  in 
•;rreat  part  of  Indians  and  hulf-tmstes,  woe  otlicially 
^'it^ttjd  in  1883  to  be  275,81.5. 

NICARAGUA,  Laim  of,  an  extensive  sheet  of 
water  in  Central  America,  in  the  state  of  same  name, 
&0  miles  long,  north-west  to  south-east;  greatest 
breadth,  40  miles^  mean,  30  mile^;  lii8  feet  above 
the  Pacific,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  line  of 
active  vtilcaooes.  The  river  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua 
Hows  from  its  eouth-eastem  extremity  into  the  Carib^ 
bean  Sea,  and  at  its  north-western  extremity  it  ia 
connected  with  the  imaller  Lake  of  Managua  or 
Leon  by  the  river  Penaloya.  About  100  yards  from 
the  beach  there  is  generally  a  depth  of  about  2  fath* 
oois;  in  other  parts  all  the  intermediate  soundings 
between  5  and  15  fathoms  are  found.  Water-fowl 
and  excellent  fi&h  are  abundant;  alligators  also,  of 
great  size,  are  numerous.  It  contaios  some  islands 
and  several  groups  of  islets,  aU  of  volcanio  origin,  of 
which  one,  Zatapera,  rises  to  a  height  of  2000  feet; 
another,  Madera,  to  4000  feeL  Some  of  the  islands 
are  inhabited  On  one  of  the  smaller  islands,  Pen- 
socola,  numerous  relics  of  antiquity  have  been  found,, 
oonakting  of  huge  elaborately -sculptured  strjues, 
maa,<iive  idols,  and  figures  of  moufitroua  animal ji.  The 
liiuioritd  ia  iu  every  ease  block  basalt,  aud  tho  cutting 
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exhibita  grreiit  freedom  nt>cl  bUiI],  in  workmansMp 
«od  utyle  differing  materia] I y  from  tbose  of  Yiicataii. 
In  June,  18Sti^  the  islarul  nf  t^metepec  waa  iittcriy 
devastaitMl  by  a  %*nlcAtiic  outbreak^  cji using  an  over- 
flow of  Iftvn  fitreaiiift,  which  filled  up  the  vnlleys  and 
engulfed  farmiite^ids,  cnttle,  and  all  tbe  cultivated 
iielda.  Steamera  now  ply  on  the  lake,  which  furtns 
a  link  in  one  of  the  routea  aorosa  tbe  (preat  ij^thiuus 
uf  Central  Anitfritft. 

NlCAEA<;rA  WOOD,  a  kind  of  dy«  wcK>d  of  a 
bright  re<l  colour^  brought  from  the  state  of  Nicara* 
l^ma,  ift  tbouf^ht  to  bu  a  f({>ecies  mf  C<t:mfpiniftt  and 
resembles  Brazil  wood  in  its  pm|ierlieS|  but  yields  a 
«■  I  nailer  anioiint  of  colouriiiL^  mxitter. 

NICCOLINT,  Giovanni  Battista,  an  eminent 
tragic  poet,  was  bora  on  31  st  December,  1 785,  at  the 
liatiiv  of  San  Giuliano,  a  stnall  Tillage  in  tbe  netgb- 
bourbood  of  Piaa,  where  hi«  father  held  an  oftiee 
nnder  government.  Ho  itudiod  at  tbo  University  of 
VlatLf  and  in  ISO 4  made  bia  first  appearance  as  an 
author  by  the  publkatton  cf  La  Piet'i,  a  poem  com- 
memorative of  tbo  exertions  of  tbe  fraternity  of  La 
lilisoncordia  during  the  peatiletQCe  and  inundations 
\vhiclL  devastated  Ijcghorn  in  the  beginning  of  the 
preaeut  century.  In  1807  he  wm  made  librarian 
and  professor  of  bis^ry  and  mythology  in  the  aca- 
demy of  fine  arta  in  Florence,  aod  in  1810  produced 
PoUiflsena,  bis  first  tragedy,  writttji  for  the  prize 
offered  by  tbe  Tuscan  Academy,  Other  tragedies — 
Ino  e  l*emi^ta,  Edipo,  Agamemnone,  Medea,  and 
Nabucoo — followed,  and  obtained  distingui«hed  sue* 
ceaa,  the  play  of  Nabucoo  especially  cauaing  at  tbe 
time  a  great  seosatiou  from  a  fancied  resemblance 
in  the  inoidente  to  tbo  cloUQg  scenes  uf  Napoleon's 
career,  A  still  greater  reputation  was  achieved  by 
Antonio  Joscarini,  Giovanni  da  Prodda,  Filippo 
Strozzi,  and  Amnldo  da  Ereacia,  which  procured  for 
their  author  a  Eiirf>i«an  fame.  Niccoliiii  aa  a  tra- 
gedian wa!»  a  fttllower  of  Manzoni,  to  whom,  bow* 
ever,  be  in  said  to  have  been  nmcb  inferior.  As  a 
patriot  no  one  bad  the  cause  of  Italian  freedom  and 
independence  more  at  heart)  and  he  had  tbe  satisf ac- 
tion before  be  died  of  witnessing  its  accomplishment. 
The  aspirations  expressed  in  some  of  bi^  tn^vdiea 
exposed  them  to  government  censure  and  interdic- 
tion, Amoldo  da  Bre8oi%  which  has  been  translated 
into  Engliali,  b^ng  mors  especially  laid  under  tbe 
official  ban.  He  died  at  Florence  on  20  th  Septeimber, 
1861,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Santa  Crooe, 
whither  an  immense  mnltitude  followed  him  to  bis 
grave.  For  some  years  previous  to  his  death  he  bad 
been  engaged  on  a  history  of  Swabia,  but  tus  life 
came  to  a  close  without  any  part  of  it  being  pul>> 
llahed, 

NICE  (Italian,  A«ai;  ancient,  iVtctra),  a  city  and 
seaport  of  France,  capital  of  the  deputment  of  the 
Alpes  Maritimes,  beautiftilly  situated  near  the  base 
cvf  the  Maritime  AI[>{v  &^d  on  both  sides  of  tbe  Pag* 
lion,  a  monntaiu  torrent  of  short  and  rapid  course.  It 
Is  divided  into  the  Old,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Paglion,  and  New  Town,  on  the  right.  Both  quar- 
tered but  more  especially  the  New  Town,  have  of  late 
year«  boen  much  extended.  The  streets  of  the  former 
are  meandookizig  compared  with  those  of  tbe  latter, 
in  which  there  are  many  large  hotels  and  lofty  and 
handaome  houses,  llie  quays  that  border  the  river 
are  filled  with  gay  ahops,  and  a  broad  space  formed 
by  ooveEfng  over  the  Faglion  is  adorned  by  a  statue 
€>f  Maasina  in  bronze,  erected  in  1867*  There  are 
two  noble  squares,  one  of  them  surrounded  with 
arcades,  and  adjacent  to  tbe  other  on  the  sea-side 
is  a  raised  terrace  with  trardens,  which  affords  a 
deliffhtfol  pfumenade.  There  are  no  remarkable 
puma  bufldings  in  tbe  dty.  Nice  possesaea  aome 
■ilk,  oatton,  irad  paper  mills;  many  oil-mills,  and 


small  manufactories  of  tobacco,  leather,  soap,  and 
paper;  liquenrs,  essences,  and  perfumery  are  also 
made.  The  harbour  or  port  is  separat^^l  in  great 
measure  from  the  rest  of  the  town  by  the  hill  on 
which  the  castle  stood.  It  lies  J  mile  east  of  the 
Paglion,  .oud  is  smaU  and  open  to  the  BOuth-e«sl 
Between  the  pkra  are  only  1&  feet  of  water,  and  the 
anchorage  before  the  ton-u  is  unsafe.  The  exporta 
consist  priuci pally  of  oil,  wine,  and  sUk,  with  es- 
sences, peril! Ill es,  &;o.  Nice  is  much  resorted  to  in 
winter  by  foreigners,  particalarly  English^  whose 
numbers  have  been  estimated  at  5000  to  6000,  be- 
dde-i  French,  Germans,  Russians,  and  Poles;,  and  for 
whom  ample  accommodation  is  provided.  Pravisinns 
are  moderate,  and  vegetables  of  various  Idnda  abund- 
ant, but  tbe  water  is  indifferent.  Though  Nice  is 
doubtless  a  very  pleasant  retreat,  its  climate,  owing 
to  sudden  cbangf?fl  of  temperature,  is  asoertained  to  be 
very  unsuitalde  for  those  labouring  nnder  pulmonary 
and  bronchial  complaints,  Nice  belonged  to  Italy 
previous  to  ISOO.     Pop.  (18S1 1,  «6/i79. 

NICE,  Councils  op.  Ecclesiastical  coundls  were 
held  at  Niciea,  iu  Nicomeiiia*  in  325,  S26,  and  787; 
the  first  and  last  are  called  the  first  and  seventh 
(Ecumenical  councils.  Of  the  method  of  summoning 
tbe  firet  (Ecumenical  council  Gibbon  says,  *  Tbe  ardi- 
biBbop  or  metropolitan  waa  empowered  by  tbe  laws 
to  mimmon  tbe  suffragan  bishops  of  his  province^  to 
revise  their  conduct,  to  vindicate  their  rights^  to 
declare  their  faith,  and  to  examine  the  merit  of  the 
candidates  who  were  elected  by  the  dei^'y  and 
peopk  to  supply  the  vacandes  of  the  episcojial  col- 
lege. Tbe  primatea  of  Borne,  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
Carthage,  and  afterwards  ConstautiuopK  ^ho  exer- 
cised a  more  ample  jurisdiction,  convened  the  nume- 
rous asdembly  of  their  dependent  bishops.  But  the 
convocation  of  great  and  extraordinary  synods  was 
tbe  prerogative  of  the  emperor  alone.'  Oonitantina 
bad  already,  before  he  became  an  open  proselyte  to 
ChrLitianity,  convened  a  council  at  Aries  (a.d.  314). 
The  object  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  which  was  like- 
wise convened  by  bim,  was  to  settle  the  controversies 
which  hft^l  arisen  iu  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  Tbo  bisbo^is  who  attended  tbe  council  are 
variously  estimated  by  different  authorities:  Gibbon 
gives  318;  Eusebius,  250;  other  early  autborittes^ 
300  and  320.  The  Eastern  tnshops  attended  in  per- 
son; the  Western  Church  was  represented  by  the 
legates  of  the  Homan  pontiff.  The  number  ol  eccle- 
siastics of  all  kinds  who  assembled  on  the  occasion 
was  over  2000,  Tbe  session  lasted  about  two  months. 
It  was  frequently  attended  by  the  emperor  in  person. 
According  to  some  acceuots  ttie  earlier  sittings  were 
of  a  very  Htomiy  kind,  and  Constantine  had  to  nse 
much  address  to  reconcile  the  disputants.  He  em- 
ployed, it  is  said,  sophists  or  advocates  to  represent  the 
doctrine  he  supported  in  tbe  most  attractive  temns^and 
this,  it  is  added,  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  ignor- 
ance and  simplicity  of  the  fathers.  The  cT«ed  ad^ted 
by  the  council  was  completed  by  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople in  381,  and  in  its  later  form  it  is  generally 
known  as  the  Niccne  Creed.  (See  Cbekd.)  This  creed 
in  its  earlier  form  was,  it  appears,  presented  to  the 
coundl  by  EnsebiiiB  as  the  Creed  of  Cscsarea,  of  which 
be  was  bishop.  It  was  adopted  with  the  addition  of  a 
single  word,  hamooitgion  (consubstantial),  which  was 
used  to  reprcseut  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father. 
This  ^vord  had  a  previous  ecclesiiurtical  Ustory.  Its 
insertion  in  the  creed  is  generally  stated  to  have 
been  suggested  by  Athanasius,  According  to  Gibbon 
it  wsa  Euseliius  of  Nicomedla,  one  of  the  leading 
Arians^  who  bimsclf  su^^ested  it  in  a  letter  in  which 
be  declared  it  inadmisHible,  whereon  the  council 
eagerly  adopted  it  as  distinguishing  their  rejection 
of  the  Arian  doctrine.     He  also  says  that  thb  word 
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muted  a^minst  the  Arians  the  SabelHans,  wboBO  UBe 
fif  it  had  been  ooademned  by  the  Council  of  Antioch 
ff tj  jeais  ppsTiously,  and  the  orthodox  party,  bc^ed 
r  AthanjyBttts  Asd  Gregory  of  XaziAnzen,  who  were 
~  to  it  by  the  repugnance  of  the  AriansL 
( and  Athanaeius  assert  that  the  word  had 
becsk  used  ia  the  orthodox  sense  by  Dionyaius  of 
Alesa&dria  and  by  Origen.  In  a  stibsequent  coimdl 
a^eazMed  at  Seleuda  a  party  of  the  Anans  adopted 
as  an  appn:>]diuAtion  to  it  the  word  homoioution  (of 
a  aabata&oe  sdmilar  to).  Besides  the  formulation  of 
^btM  cmed,  the  councU  regulated  nomo  matters  re- 
litiiqf  lo  discipline,  lliey  determined  the  time  for 
keeping  of  Euter  (itee  Easteb),  rejected  the 
i  oi  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  allowed  the 
Ordination  of  deaconeaa. 

The  2i  ioene  Creed  was  first  embodied  in  the  liturgy 
of  the  church  by  TLmothyf  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
iftoplev  in  471.  It  was  also  ordered  to  be  chanted  for 
tfie  edification  of  the  people  in  the  churches  of  Spain 
by  the  Council  of  Toledo  in  5S9«  This  council  added 
ibe  word  jUioqne^  to  iodicate  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son^  which 
oocaaioned  a  schi^n  between  the  eastern  and  wentern 
cfaurchea,  The  Gallican  Church  soon  after  adopted 
the  creed  into  the  liturgy,  and  in  1U14  it  wa^  received 
into  the  Ordo  Romanus, 

In  326  some  bishops  ai»^mb1ed  a^in  at  Niciea 
to  depose  Eusebiu*  of  Nicomedia  and  Theojjnia  of 
Nioea)  who  were  both  suspected  of  •continued  adher- 
ence to  Ariantam.  C^onstantino  expelled  th^e  two 
ht&bopa  to  Gaol,  but  in  two  years  both  were  restored 
to  their  sees. 

The  seventh  ipcumenical  councQ  was  assembled 
by  the  Empress  Irene,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
I  tope,  in  order  to  establish  the  worship  of  images. 
It  decreed  that  images  were  to  be  used  as  aida  to 
devotion,  and  afisigned  to  them  an  honorary  adora* 
tion,  bnt  not  the  worship  of  lairini^  which  belongs  to 
God  alone. 

NICHE  ^Italian,  nkchia^  a  shell),  a  cavnty  or  hol- 
low place  in  the  thickness  of  a  wall,  to  place  a  figure 
or  statue  in.  Niches  are  made  of  all  segments  under 
a  semicircle;  they  are  somefclmea  also  square.  Care 
most  be  taken  to  proportion  the  niches  lo  the  figures, 
and  the  pedestals  of  the  figures  to  the  niches. 

NICHOL,  John  PBizraLfi^  LL.I>.,  an  eminent 
astronomer  and  author,  was  bom  on  13th  January, 
1804,  in  the  town  of  Brechin,  Forfarshirej  and  origi- 
nally educated  for  the  Scottish  Churchy  of  which  he 
h«came  a  licentiate.  He  did  not,  however,  obtain 
much  suooess  as  a  preacher^  and  turned  bis  attention 
to  astroxkomy,  by  his  lectures  and  essay  a  on  which  he 
aoqitit^  ao  much  reputation,  that  in  lb 36  be  was 
appointed  professor  of  astronomy  in  Glasgow  Uaiver- 
aity.  He  retained  this  important  office  with  great 
credit  ttU  bis  death,  which  took  place  at  Gleiibum 
House,  Bothesay,  on  lyth  September,  1859.  Among 
Dr.  Kichors  literary  works  may  be  mentianed  The 
Arcfaitectttre  of  the  Heavens  (1838);  ContemplationB 
Mfln  the  Solar  System  (1838);  the  Planet  Neptune,  an 
Sxposition  and  History  (1848);  The  Stellar  Universe 
(lb48);  and  the  Planetary  System  (1801).  AE  of 
thesei  though  somew  bat  deficient  in  solidity,  have  at 
least  the  merit  of  being  written  in  a  very  attractive 
and  interesting  style,  and  obtained  a  wide  popula- 
Hty.  He  likewise  edited  a  Cyclops^dkv  of  Physical 
Scknoea^  pubLiabed  In  1857.  The  same  i^haraeteris- 
tice  belonged  to  the  lecturer*  on  aatroiiomy  which  be 
delivered  on  various  occasEons,  with  great  Buooeea^  in 
moat  of  the  principal  towns  of  Great  Britain. 

NICHOLAS,  the  name  of  six  Boman  pontiffs. — 
Nicholas  L  (858-867),  called  Satnt  Nicholas,  a  Ro- 
man by  birth,  waa  the  greatest  and  most  powerfu] 
pope  from  the  time  of  Gregory  L     lie  isaiucd  de* 


crees  which  the  sovereign  princes  of  Europe  found 
themselvea  constrained  to  obey.  He  oompellod 
Lothaire,  king  of  Lorraine,  to  take  back  his  wife 
Thentberga,  whom  he  had  divorced.  He  exoom* 
municated  Photius^  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
thus  caused  an  open  breach  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches.  (See  Gheek  Chvrch.)  He  also 
compelled  Hincmar,  arcbbiahop  ol  Kheims,  who,  with 
the  ftup|x»rt  of  Charles  the  Bald,  endeavoured  to 
maintain  the  Uberty  of  the  Gallican  Church  against 
him,  to  submit  to  his  authority.  He  sanctioned  the 
spurious  decrees  of  Isidore. — Nicholas  11.  (1058-61), 
a  Savoyard  whose  original  name  was  Girard  do 
Bourgogne.  The  anti-pope  Benedict  X.  wtui  elected 
by  an  armed  faction  previous  to  Nicholas,  but  was 
immediately  deposed  on  the  election  of  Nicholas  by 
a  csoimdl  assembled  by  the  latter.  Nicholas  sum- 
moned a  second  council  at  Eome  to  regulate  the 
future  election  of  the  pontiffs.  The  choice  was  given 
first  to  the  cardinal  bishops,,  to  be  afterwards  con- 
firmed  by  the  cardinal  clerks,  and  then  referred  to 
the  lower  clergy  and  people.  The  confirmation  of 
the  emperor  was  alj*o  needed  t<^*  comjilete  the  elec- 
tion. This  reform,  the  initiatinn  of  the  college  of 
cardinals,  was  the  work  of  HiMobrand  (Gregory 
VI L),  by  whom  this  pope  was  governed.  By  acknow- 
ledging Robert  de  Guiscard  as  duke  of  Calabria 
Nicholas  first  eatablished  the  claim  of  the  popcti  to 
tlie  superiority  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples. — Nicho* 
LAS  III.  (1277-80)  (Giovanni  Gaetani  Omini)  was 
much  given  to  nepotism^  and  especially  jealous  of 
the  temporal  ri^jbts  of  the  Holy  See.  He  obtained 
from  Rudolph  of  Hapaburg  the  rt^tituiion  of  the 
tijwns  of  the  liomagna  in  consideration  of  releasing 
him  from  a  vow  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  avenged 
himBelf  on  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  had  refused  bis 
alliance,  by  compelling  him  to  renounce  ^e  vicariate 
of  the  empire,  and  by  entering  into  %  league  with 
Pedro  111.  of  Arraf^'on,  by  whom  Charles  was  soon 
after  deprived  of  Sicily.  *<Se«  Sicilian  V«aPKEs.) 
Nicholas  failed  in  a  negcttiation  with  the  Bmperor 
Alicbael  Falieologus  for  the  re-union  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches,— Nicholas  IV.  (1288-92).  Hia 
attention  was  mainly  occupied  with  the  euccessive 
losses  sustained  by  the  Christians  established  iu  Pal- 
estine, but  his  efforts  to  excite  a  new  crusade  entirely 
ftiiled,  and  on  his  death  the  project  was  finally  aban- 
doned.— Nicholas  V.  (anti-pope)  was  crowned  by 
Louis  of  Bavaria  in  1328,  submitted  to  Pope  John 
XX IL  in  132&,  and  afterwards  died  in  prison.— 
N 1 1  KOLAS  V.  (Toimnaso  da  Sanano),  1 447-65.  At  the 
time  of  his  election  there  was  an  anti-pope,  Felix  V.^ 
but  in  1449  he  procured  his  submission.  ITie  new 
pt)f>e,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  learning,  immedi- 
ately on  his  accession  commenced  the  formr.tion  i)f 
the  Vatican  Library.  He  coutlnued  during  his  ponti- 
ficate an  enthusiftstic  patron  of  Literature,  a  collector  of 
original  manuscriptsi,  and  of  fine  editions  of  books. 
In  1448  he  approved  of  the  concordat  which  Freder* 
ick  II L  afterwards  got  accepted  by  the  Diet  of  Asch- 
afltenburg,  and  in  1452  crowned  that  emperor  at 
Rome. 

NICHOLAS  I.  (Nikolai  Patlovich),  Emperor 
of  Riia^^iorthitxl  son  of  the  Emperor  Paul  L,  was  bom 
7th  July,  175**J.  His  education  was  conducted  under 
the  care  of  his  mother,  Sophia  I>orothea,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Wilrteniburg.  He  learned  to  speak 
French  and  German  with  ftvcility,  and  acquired  con- 
eiderable  taate  for  military  exercises.  During  the 
reign  of  hia  brother  Alexander  he  lived  mostly  in 
retirement,  but  accompanied  Alexander  to  Paris  in 
1815.  He  afterwards  visited  England  and  Germany, 
and  the  provinces  of  the  Russian  Kmpire.  On  13th 
July,  IS] 7,  he  married  Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  ol 
Frederick  William  IIL,  of  Pniasla.    Alexander  L 
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died  without  i«ue  on  Itt  December,  1825.  Tbo 
■unririog  elder  brother  of  NicholaB,  tho  Grand-duke 
CoQstautme,  had  ftlreadj  renounced  hu  pretexmioiis 
to  the  crown,  but  Nicboliu  waited  a  confirmatiou  of 
hiB  renunciAtion  before  cbdming  it.  Thii  being  re* 
oeivedj  he  aocepted,  on  24tb  December,  the  oatha  of 
fidelity  from  the  preat  bodies  of  the  state.  The 
troops  were  asfiemblcd  to  take  the  oath  on  the  26th. 
On  this  ocoaaoQ  a  preconcerted  conHpiracy  exploded 
Borne  of  the  offioen  stepped  irom  the  rmoks  and  in- 
dmoed  the  Boldien  to  cry  out  for  ConstantiBe  and 
Oomttitution.  Miloradovich,  governor  of  St.  Peters* 
tmigf  fell  in  on  attempt  to  suppresB  the  revolt. 
Nicholaa  then  stepped  boldly  to  the  front,  and  com- 
xnmnded  the  mutineers  to  return  to  the  ranks  and 
kneel  down.  Thoee  whom  he  addreuied  were  over- 
awed by  his  tall  and  cammanding  appeanmce  (lie 
waa  6  feet  high,  and  reputed  one  of  the  handBomeBt 
men  in  Europe),  and  obeyed  hia  summons;  but  the 
revolt  was  only  &ially  suppressed  by  the  use  of  ar- 
tillery. Imflexiljle  veng'eance  was  executed  on  the 
miiiineera,  the  law  which  had  abolished  the  pmiiah* 
meut  of  death  being  set  aaide  to  increase  the  rigour 
of  their  punishment.  Ttve  were  hanged,  and  nnm^ 
t>er9  transported  to  Siberia,  and  for  long  afterwards 
those  of  them  who  could  be  traced  were  dealt  with 
with  equal  severity.  Such  was  the  conunencement  o f  a 
reign  dUstiiiguiflhed  for  administrative  vigour,  and  for 
the  rigour  of  its  domestic  despotism  hardly  equalled 
in  the  annala  of  modem  Europe,  The  home  and 
foreii^  pHilicy  of  Nicholas,  indeed,  were  essentially 
one,  and  both  were  actuated  by  the  same  spirit.  At 
home  his  great  aim  was  to  weld  the  peoples  of 
Russia  into  a  single  homogeneous  people.  This  idea 
was  punned  in  a  semi^religious  spirit.  It  was  the 
Holy  Euasiain  Empire  that  Nicholas  asinred  to  buOd 
im.  All  means  for  this  purpose  were  saored,  and  a 
onief  part  wis  played  by  the  ofgasisatioaiKf  militiu^ 
loroe.  Nidiolaii  reganled  him»e]f  as  the  chief  repre- 
Motatzve  in  Europe  of  the  divine  ri^ht  of  monarcha. 
At  the  aooeasion  of  >iichola,s  Hu^ia  was  at  peace 
with  all  other  powers.  The  Treaty  of  Akermann 
concluded  with  Turkey  in  1826,  pluced  Moldavia^ 
Walachia,  and  Servia  under  her  protection.  A  war 
with  Perna  broke  out  soon  afterwards,  Mhich  lasted 
for  more  than  a  year,  in  1827-28,  and  was  concluded 
by  the  Peace  of  Turkmanchai,  by  which  Fenda  ceded 
to  Bnssia  the  province  of  Erivun,  and  conidderable 
territory  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Aras.  Nicholas 
also  joined  in  the  Treaty  of  London,  6th  July,  1827,, 
by  which  the  independence  of  Greece  was  estab- 
li8ho4  and  hia  fleet  joined  with  the  fleets  of  England 
and  France  in  deatroving  the  fleets  of  Turkey  and 
Egypt  at  NaTaiinn^  20th  October,  1S27.  Thi^  affair 
led  to  a  war  bstween  Bussia  and  Turkey,  the  latter 
power  showing  its  discontent  by  refusing  to  execute 
the  Treaty  of  Akermann.  The  western  powers*  whose 
policy  bad  been  temporarily  altered  by  their  sym- 
pathy with  Greece,  did  not  interfere.  Nicholas  lum- 
•elf  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Varna.  Peace  was  cou' 
dnded  14th  September,  1829,  at  Adrianople,  Turkey 
paying  an  indemnity,  and  coding  the  fortress  and 
pashalik  of  Anapa,  An  insurrection  of  the  Poles 
orokB  ottt  on  29th  November,  1830.  and  was  termi- 
nated by  the  entrance  of  the  Buanans  into  Warsaw, 
8th  September,  1831.  This  event  gave  occasion  to 
A  vtry  afcroDg  manifestation  of  the  aespotic  policy  of 
the  empsror.  The  rebeb  were  punished  with  the 
relentlasa  and  cold-blooded  severity  of  which  he  had 
already  given  proot  The  number  of  Ticfchns  was 
increased  by  the  base  policy  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
who  drove  acroes  the  frontier  those  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  their  territories.  Besides  those  executed, 
tiiimben  perished  under  the  knont,  others  were  sent 
to  Siberia  or  to  work  as  convicts  fk  the  navy,    lire 


language  of  Poland  was  officially  suppresaed,  the  In- 
habitants in  great  numbers  were  deported,  Busaiaa 
offioiala  were  put  in  every  kind  of  pubHe  employ* 
ment,  and  every  attempt  mode  to  extinguish  by  force 
the  remains  of  Polish  nationality.  To  foreign  po^vers^ 
scandalized  at  the  violence  of  these  meoauns,  it  WM 
intimated  that  Bussia  regarded  Polish  affairs  as 
matters  exclusi  vely  of  domestic  administration.  When 
the  power  of  Mehemet  Ali  threatened  the  Porte, 
Bussia,  along  with  otber  European  powers.,  interpoaad 
in  favour  of  Turkey.  A  treaty  of  mutual  allianee 
was  thus  concluded  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  Sth 
July,  1833.  In  this  treaty  Turkey  engaged  to  close 
the  Dardanelles  against  other  powers.  In  the  East, 
Persia,  now  tmder  the  iuHuence  of  Bussia,  was  stimu- 
lated to  an  expedition  against  Herat,  amd  Bussia 
hersell  pushed  her  conquests  in  the  East,  particnlarly 
in  the  expedition  against  Khiva  (1839),  in  a  manner 
which  excited  the  utmost  jealousy  of  England.  In 
his  internal  administration  Nicholas  pursued  the  idea 
of  unification  with  an  unsparing  zeal  which  involved 
many  of  his  native  subjects  in  sufferings  similar  to 
those  of  the  Poles,  The  Roman  Catholics,  the  schif- 
matk  Greeks,  and  the  Protestants  were  peneonted 
in  turn  in  the  interest  of  uniformity  of  religion. 
Schools  and  monasteries  were  snpprasad,  soldiers 
were  quartered  upon  the  recalcitrant^  who  were  given 
up  to  their  brutalities,  and  as  the  residt  of  this  coer> 
don  more  than  SUO  Catholic  parishes  were  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  proclaimed  or^odox.  As  an 
instance  of  the  measures  adopted  a  ukase  of  2d  Jan- 
nary,  1839,  offered  a  &ee  pardon  to  any  Cathi»lic 
condemned  to  the  galleys  for  murder,  theft,  or  any 
other  crime,  on  lila  joining  the  Greek  communion. 
At  tlie  same  time,  in  the  well-founded  anticipation  of 
a  war  in  the  East,  military  orgamzation  was  poshed 
with  similar  eneigy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  oonsol* 
idntion  of  the  laws  and  the  ameHoration  of  th«  ctm* 
dition  of  the  serfs,  with  a  view  to  their  emandpa* 
tion,  were  among  the  better  projects  of  the  emperor. 
A  ukase  to  the  latter  effect  was  issued  on  I4th 
April,  1842,  and  the  codification  of  the  law,  which 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas^ 
was  completed  in  1646.  The  revolution  of  1848 
made  the  Bassaan  govenmient  still  more  conserve* 
tive.  A  system  of  police  and  espionage  was  adopted 
to  keep  out  western  ideas,  and  in  1S49  the  emperor 
gave  the  faU  support  of  ]m  military  pawer  to  Austria^ 
to  assist  in  suppressing  the  insurrection  in  Hungary, 
a  measure  to  which  he  was  the  more  essOy  incited 
by  the  circumstances  that  numerous  Poles  were 
fighting  in  the  Hungarifm  ranks.  Nicholas  afforded 
a  very  reluctant  recogmtion  Itoth  to  Louis  Philippe 
and  to  Louis  Napoleon,  when  tlie  latter  assumed  Uio 
imixiriai  title.  He  supf  >r>rted  the  claims  of  Denmark 
against  Proiaia  tn  the  iSchlesnig-Holstein  difficulty. 
^ti-ly  in  1852  begim  the  difficuiti^  abcmt  the  cnatodj 
of  the  holy  places  in  Palestine,  which,  suspectod  by 
the  western  powers  of  covering  more  ambitious  ob- 
jects,  led  t<:i  the  union  of  France  and  England  against 
Russia,  and  to  the  Crimean  war.  (See  Cbuixa.) 
Nichobut  did  not  inirvive  to  see  its  termtm^ttoit.  He 
is  said  to  have  taken  the  ill-fortune  of  hU  troops  ao 
seriously  to  heart  as  to  cause  his  death.  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  died  of  a  lung  diseasei,  aggravated 
by  a  rash  exposure,  which  he  insisted,  oootrary  lo 
the  advice  of  his  phyaiciano,  in  incuzrin^  in  order  to 
inspect  a  body  of  troops  om  the  point  of  eefctiBg  oat 
for  the  Crimea.  He  met  his  ena  with  fortitude^  ez- 
prea«ing  to  his  son  Alexander  his  regret  that  he  could 
not  leave  him  a  peaceable  and  flourishing  empire,  as 
it  had  been  his  oonstant  endeavour  to  do,  and  de- 
claring that  after  Bua^  it  was  he  whom  he  had 
loved  most  in  the  worUL  He  died  at  SL  Petersbut|^ 
2d  March,  U^:^, 
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NICHOLAS,  St,,  Bishop  of  Myra,  ia  Lyciii,  is 
believed  to  have  lived  under  Diocletian  and  Coa- 
it&ntiiie,  md  to  have  suffered  persecutioo  undi^r  the 
Jamkerg  but  little  is  known  of  his  life.  He  is  the 
pttfcron  Bttint  of  BuBsia.  fie  is  also  the  pntron  saint 
of  duldren,  and  tradition  attributes  miracles  to  LiiUj 

J  others  the  resnrreetion  of  three  children. 
tKICHOLLS,  Mbs.  See  Bronte  (Charlotte). 
NICHOLSON,  John,  brigadier-general,  distin- 
Ifokhed  for  his  exertions  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Indian  mutiny^  was  bom  on  11th  December,  1822. 
He  waa  the  nephew  of  a  director  of  the  Bast  India 
C-ampmnj,  into  the  service  of  which  he  entered  in 
1S39  as  a  cadet,  and  in  1S41  became  ensign  of  the 
21^  Native  Bengal  Infantry.  In  1840  he  was  sent 
vith  hie  regiment  to  Ghazno,  wher^  two  years 
sfterwardf  it  surrendered  to  the  Afghans,  and  he 
vctnainied  a  prisoner  till  the  defeat  of  Akbar  Khan. 
Be  became  lieutenant  in  18-12,  and  captain  in  1846. 
Dunzig  the  Sikh  war  he  served  in  tlie  commissariat 
department,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  assist- 
ant to  tbe  resident  at  Lahore.    In  the  second  Sikh 

he  took  an  active  and  distinguished  part,  reo* 

_  important  services  in  the  preliminary  ope- 
imtioa^  and  being  present  at  the  principal  battles. 
He  now  became  depnty^commiasioner  of  the  Lahore 
Beozd,  under  Sir  Henry  I^awrence,  with  the  rank  of 
cokwiel.  In  135  0  he  viaited  England  on  family 
nftura.  On  his  return  he  resumed  hii»  duties  as  a 
depoty-ceauniasioner,  and  was  remarkably  successful 
in  f^dudng  the  lawless  border  tribes  under  discipline. 
On  tbe  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  his  ■ervioea  on  the 
Mtesn  frontier  in  maintaining  the  allegiance  of  the 
^utjab  and  in  raising  new  levies  became  of  the 
lugheet  value.  When  the  movable  column  raised 
in  the  Panjab  was  ready  to  march  on  Delhi,  he  as- 
stmied  its  command,  and  arrived  there  on  14th 
Angufft,  1857,  with  4200  men,  nearly  doubling  theeffec- 
tive  fofce  of  the  assailants.  On  the  2  jth  be  defeated 
a  large  body  of  rebels  who  hod  attempted  to  get  into 
the  Ttar  of  the  British  at  Nujufgbur,  1^  miles  south - 
wert  €f  Delhi  In  the  assanlt  of  Delhi  (1 4th  Sep- 
tember), according  to  General  Wikon's  report,  *  he 
swept  the  ramparts  from  the  Cashmere  to  the  Cabul 
galeSt  oocupying  bastions  and  defences,  captaring 
gaii%  and  driving  the  enemy  before  him.'  Here  he 
reoeiTed  his  mortal  wound,  and  d^th  ensued  on  the 
S3d  September.  Nichohwn  was  a  man  of  great  phy- 
iieal  strength,  and  as  an  instanoe  of  the  exertions  ho 
mderwent  it  is  mentioned  by  an  officer  who  served 
under  him  that  on  one  oocaaion  be  was  twenty-six 
honra  in  the  saddle. 

NICHOL'S  PRISM,  a  rimple  and  very  effective 
polarizer  of  light,  which  is  also  employed  to  analyze 
polarized  light.  It  is  named  after  the  inventor.  A 
liiamb  of  XoelaDd-apar  is  carefully  cut  along  a  plane 
paaing  tram  the  obtuse  angle  of  one  end  at  right 
aqglaa  to  the  plane  containing  the  long  diagonals  of 
tbe  two  ends^  the  ends  having  iirst  been  cut  to  m^e 
askglea  of  68°  with  the  obtuse  edges  of  the  prism  (the 
nai^iral  angles  are  71*^.  The  cntting^plane  is  &li§o 
nopendicular  to  the  long  diagonals  of  these  cut  ends. 
The  two  halves  of  the  prism  are  now  reunited  in 
their  former  position  by  means  of  Canada  balsam, 
wfaoae  index  of  refraction  (1*549)  is  less  than  the 
'«sdtnArj*  Index  (1*654)  of  Iceland -spar,  and  is 
gffialar  than  the  '  extraordinary'  index  (1*483).  A 
fij  cC  oommon  light  passing  into  the  rhomb  at  one 
end,  beoocnes  divided  into  two  rays  (called  the  ordi- 
naiy  nod  extraordinary  rays),  which  are  pobrized  in 

iB  at  right  ^nfflea  to  one  another.     (See  Polae^ 

Light.)      l^e  ordinary  lay  undergoes  total 

I  at  the  layer  of  Canada  balsam,  and  passes 

^  the  aide  of  the  prism.    The  extraordinary  ray 

I  not  undergo  total  reflection,  and  passes  through 


alone.  Light  which  has  passed  through  a  NichoFs 
prism  is  polarized  in  the  plane  perpendicular  to  that 
containing  the  short  diagonals  of  the  two  ends.  Planes 
parallel  to  the  plane  containing  the  short  diagonals 
of  the  ends  are  C4dled  'principal  sectiooa,*  IVo 
Nichols  prisms  placed  end  to  end  appear  perfectly 
opaque  when  their  principal  sections  are  at  right 
anglei  to  cme  another,  perfectly  tnuisparent  when 
the  principal  sections  are  parallel,  and  transmit  light 
with  diminished  intensity  in  intermediate  positions. 

KICIAS,  a  wealthy  and  distinguished  Athenian 
statesman  and  general,  di^^played  much  skill  and 
activity  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesiim  war,  after 
the  death  of  Cleon,  whose  enemy  he  wba.  By  his 
means  the  Athemans,  after  their  defeat  at  Amphi* 
polls,  B.C.  423,  concluded  a  fifteen  yearn*  peace  with 
Sparta,  which  placed  them,  in  regard  to  territory^  in 
the  same  position  in  which  they  were  before  the  war. 
This  peaoe  did  not  but  long^  however,  and  after  a 
few  years  hostilities  commenced  anew.  By  the  vola* 
tile  Alcibiadea  the  Athenians  were  induced  to  un* 
dertake  a  new  ex])edition  againat  SicUy,  anticipat- 
ing from  it  the  conquest  of  the  whole  island.  The 
more  thoughtful  Nicias  at  Iirst  opposed  the  scheme, 
but  finding  his  warnings  in  vain  gave  in  to  it,  and 
accepted  ^e  command  of  the  fleet,  along  with  AU 
cibiades  and  Lamadiua,  He  afterwards,  after  tbe 
flight  of  Alcibiadea,  gained  a  victory  under  the 
walls  of  Syracuse,  and  was  on  tbe  eve  of  receiving 
the  surrender  of  the  town  when  the  Peloponnesian 
ieet  hove  in  sigbt,  defiLated  and  jiicmmed  in  that  of 
the  Athenians,  the  most  of  whom,  in  attempting  to 
pass  through  Sicily,  were  takenpuonera  or  shun. 
Nicias  was  among  tbe  latter.  Hjs  life  is  given  at 
eome  length  by  Plutarch. 

NICKEL.  In  the  copper  mines  of  Germany  the 
miners  used  to  Ije  much  troubled  with  a  mineral 
which  aeemed  to  contain  copper,  but  which  defied 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  obtain  this  metal  from  it. 
To  this  substance  the  miners  gave  the  name  of  Kup^ 
fir-ntcMf  in  allusion  to  a  sprite  or  goblin  who,  under 
the  name  of  Nickel  or  Kicholas,  waa  suppoeed  to 
haunt  the  mines,  Bnd  to  play  all  kinda  of  malicious 
tricks  upon  the  miners,  one  of  which  was  causing 
this  worthless  substance  to  assume  the  apjiearance  of 
the  valued  copper.  And  when  in  after  years  a  new 
metal  was  obtained  from  the  kupfer-niokel,  tbe  name 
which  the  miners  gave  to  the  mineral  was  applied  to 
the  metal.  Ilie  substance  which  so  troubled  the  old 
German  miners  we  now  know  contains  no  copper, 
but  is  a  compound  of  nickel  and  arsenic;  besides  thi# 
Bubatanoe  the  other  principal  ores  of  nickel  are  the 
diareenide  or  white  nickel  pj/ritet^  the  arsenate  or 
nickd  bloom,  the  arsenio-Fulphide  or  niekd-^ance^ 
the  antimonio- sulphide  or  £/Z/munt£e,  the  carbonate  or 
emerald-nirkel^  aud  the  silicate  or  pimelitf.  Me- 
tallic nickel  is  also  prepared  from  a  deposit  called 
tpeia,  which  forms  in  the  pots  in  which  smalt- blue 
is  formed.  (See  SiiALts.)  This  substance  contains 
from  35  to  &0  per  cent,  of  nickel,  besides  cobalt, 
iron,  copper,  lead,  araenic,  sulphur,  and  alknk, 

Tbe  processes  by  which  the  metal  is  obtained  are 
generally  long  and  complicated,  the  chief  difficulty 
is  to  got  rid  of  tbe  cobalt ;  this  may  bo  effected 
either  by  pred})itating  the  c«:9balt  by  means  of  potas- 
sium nitrite,  or  by  treatment  with  barinm  (»rbon- 
ate  after  passing  chlorine  through  the  solution.  When 
a  pure  solution  of  the  metal  has  been  obtained  it  is 
precipitated  by  a  caustic  alkali  or  alkaline  carhonnte ; 
the  ensoing  predfiitate  is  washed,  dried,  made  int^i 
a  pttste  wi^  oH,  and  exposed,  in  aomdhle  lined  with 
charcoal,  to  the  heat  of  a  bhut-fumaoe,  whereby  me- 
tallic nickel  is  obtained  as  a  fused  maaa,  which  may 
be  fuaed  into  an  ingot  at  the  strongest  heat  of  a  forge 
fire. 
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Pure  nickel  is  a  iilver- white,  ductile,  malleable 
metaJ,  more  fusible  tlmu  iron ;  like  iron  it  is  capable 
of  iakin^  up  small  quantities  of  carbon  to  form  a 
snbetanoe  whidi  ia  more  fusible  than  the  pure  metal 
This  metal  abo  resembles  iron  in  being  magnetic  at 
ordinary  temperatures;  when  heated  to  250"  it  loses 
this  powcr^  but  recovers  it  on  cooling.  Nickel  may 
ulso  be  obtainetl  in  the  state  of  a  fine  black  powder^ 
in  which  state  it  takes  tire  apootaneoualy  in  the  air. 
The  specifio  gravity  of  nickel  is  8'2  to  S'6.  The 
nickel  of  commeroe  generally  contatoB  considerable 
qiiatitities  of  cobalt,  copper,  iron,  and  silica  or  sand. 
'1  be  alloys  of  nickel  are  generally  white  and  malle- 
able, that  whicb  it  forms  with  copper  is  much  used 
in  the  arti  under  the  name  of  Grerman  silver.  Many 
of  these  alloys  occur  as  natural  minerals.  The  atomic 
weight  of  nickel  ib  generalty  taken  as  59. 

NICKEL^  Salts  of.  This  metal  forms  salts 
which^  when  in  solution  or  when  crystallized,  are 
green  in  colour,  when  anhydrous  they  are  generally 
yellow..  It  forms  witb  the  halogens  but  one  series  of 
salts,  viz.: — the  chloride^  NiCla;  the  bromide^  NiBr-t; 
the  iodide,  Nile;  and  the /«oWcfe,  NiP^.  These  salt* 
Oiay  be  prepared  by  bringing  the  respective  halogens 
in  contact  with  the  metal :  the  fluoride  is  formed  by 
dia»ol\ring  nickel  oxide  in  hydrofluoric  add.  Moat 
of  them  combine  with  ammonia  to  form  double  salts. 
With  oxygen  nickel  forms  the  salts  nickelous  oaride^ 
NiO,  and  nickelic  oxide,  Ki;.0-,  analogous  with  the 
two  oxides  of  iron  (which  see). 

Nidbdoujt  oxide f  KiOj,  may  be  obtained  by  heating 
the  nitrate,  carbonate,  or  hydrate,  or  by  fusing  the 
metal  with  potassium  nitratei  This  oxide  forms  a 
noD- magnetic  greyish-green  powder ,  which  docs  not 
take  up  oxygen  from  the  air,  in  which  respect  it  is 
unlike  ferrous  oxide.  This  oxide  has  been  found  in 
nature  in  regular  octahedra,  which  were  opaque,  had 
a  metallic  lustre,  a  specific  gravity  of  6'($»  and  were 
nearly  insoluble  in  actdsL  The  hydrntcd  oxJdc^ 
NiHtOf,  is  thrown  down  as  a  pale  apple-green  pre* 
oipjtate,  when  excess  of  caustic  potu!sh  or  soda  is 
added  to  the  solution  of  a  nickel  salt 

Nid:dic  oxide,  NiaO*,  is  obtained  by  gently  heat- 
ing the  nitrate;  it  is  a  black  powder,  which,  on  l>eiiig 
Ktrongly  heate<i  evolves  ozysen,  being  hereby  reduced 
to  the  lower  oxide.  When  hydrated  nickelous  oxide 
is  treated  with  chlorine  water  it  is  oxidized  to  nick- 
elic hydratOj  NiHjOa,  which  forms  a  dark- brown  or 
black  mass,  ready  to  ]iart  with  the  elements  of  water 
and  oxygen  when  heated. 

The  $ulphidt$  of  nickel  correspond  in  composition 
with  the  oxides  NiS  and  NitS»;  there  appears  to  be 
also  a  lower  sulphide,  NijS* 

The  oxy^tn  aaltt  of  nickel  are  generally  soluble  in 
water;  the  principal  are  nickel  nitrate,  Ni(NOa)s^  and 
snlphateNiSO^.THA 

NICOBAR  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  nineteen  islands 
it)  the  l^y  of  Bengal,  between  6°  i5'  and  9"  W  N.  lat 
and  93"  and  fii'  IS.  Ion.  They  form  two  groups— a 
southern  group,  composed  of  the  islands  Great  and 
Little  Nicobttr  and  sevenl  mmller  islets,  and  a  nor- 
thern groups  separated  from  the  southern  by  Som- 
brero Channel,  about  36  miles  broad.  The  largest  of 
all  these  Lalands  is  Great  Nioobar^  SO  miles  long  by 
12  miles  broad,  and  the  next  Camorta*  which  is  the 
largest  of  the  northern  group.  They  yidd  cocoa-nuts, 
plantainsi  teak,  sassafras,  and  pine-apples.  The  thick 
fbrestfl  and  heavy  dews  render  the  climate  unhealthy 
for  fcxreignenL  The  ooooa^nut  palm  yields  the  ciiicf 
food  of  lUie  natives,  and  is  almost  the  only  tree  cared 
for  by  them.  The  Danes  formed  a  settlement  here 
in  171)6,  and  again  in  1705,  but  were  obliged  to 
abandon  it  because  of  the  unwholesome  dimatou  The 
iilaods  were  occupied  by  Britain  in  1869*    Pop.  80{I0. 

NICOLAI,  CuBiSTOfu    Fai£DiucHt  a   German 


atithor  and  publisher,  founder  of  the  Allgemehi« 
deutsohe  Bibliothek,  a  critical  journal*  which  exer- 
cised no  little  influence  on  the  Gennan  literature  ol 
the  daVj  was  ham  at  Berlin  in  1733,  and  died  thers 
in  1811.  In  1749  he  was  sent  to  Frankfort-onthe* 
Oder  to  learn  the  book  trade,  and  remained  thero 
till  1752,  when  he  returned  to  Berlin,  Having 
become  intimate  with  Moses  Mendelssohn  he  brought 
out  in  conjunction  with  bun  the  &n»t  four  voltimes  ol 
the  Bibliothek  der  sohooen  Wisieiischaften  (Leipzig, 
1757-53),  and  afterwards,  along  with  both  ^lendcl* 
isohn  and  Lessing,  the  twenty-four  volumes  of  Briefer 
die  neueste  Literatur  bctreffend  CBerlin,  1753)-d5y. 
Finally,  in  1765,  the  Allgemeine  deutsohe  Bibliothstk 
was  begun,  which  continued  under  Nicohd's  direo^ 
tion  till  1792.  The  severity  of  this  work,  in  whidi 
the  criticisnis  were  written  in  a  cold,  prosaic  toiuv 
involved  him  in  many  disputes.  Nicolai's  mind  was 
iiiileed  too  mediocro  to  enable  him  to  appreciate 
rightly  the  great  achievements  wrought  by  Germany 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  literature  and  philosophy  in  the 
works  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Herder,  Wieland,  Kant, 
and  Ficbte.  Besides  his  critical  works  NicoUi  is  the 
autlior  of  some  novels;  but  these  are  of  no  value. 

NICDLAIEV,  or  Nioolaef,  a  town  in  Russia,  im 
the  government  of  Kheraon,  and  36  mUes  north-west 
of  the  town  of  Kbernon,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Ingid  and  Bug.  It  occupies  a  large  space,  is  forti- 
fied, and  well  built,  with  wide  streets  and  a  finely 
planted  boulev^ird.  Its  principal  buildings  are  a  ca- 
thedral^  wth  rich  intern sd  decorations,  and  a  town- 
house^  •mih  two  fine  ooloonadesL  It  was  founded  in 
1791,  and  made  very  rapid  progreas,  having  been 
provided  with  extensive  dockyanlB,  and  made  the 
principal  naval  station  of  Huasia  ia  the  Black  Sea* 
This  distinction  it  has  lost  by  the  preference  anb8«»< 
quently  given  to  Serastopol^  and  Its  oommeroial 
prosperity  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  competitioa 
of  Kherson  and  Odessa.  In  the  year  18 $2  the  total 
exports  were  valued  at  £1,612,715,  by  far  the  grea.ter 
part  of  which  was  for  cereab.  British  shipping  en- 
grosses about  75  per  cent  of  the  total  carrying  trade 
of  this  port.     Pop.  (1880),  S2,8u5. 

NICOLA  i'lSANO,     See  BiSASSo. 

NICOLAS,  St.,  a  town  in  Belgium,  in  East 
Flanders,  1&  miles  E,k.k.  of  Ghent.  It  stands  in  the 
Fays  de  Waes,  one  of  the  best  cultivated  and  most 
populous  districts  in  Europe.  Its  manafactures  are 
both  varied  and  extensive,  oonsistiDg  of  cotton,  wool- 
len, linen^  and  silk  goods,  lace,  hats,  soap,  chloory, 
chocolAte,  tobacco,  tobaooo  pipes,  earthen  and  copper 
ware,  leather,  glue,  vinegar,  &cv;  and  its  trade  in- 
cludes, in  addition  to  these,  com,  flax,  hemp,  hops, 
&c    Pop.  (1880),  25,914. 

NICOLAS^  Slit  Nicholas  Haarib,  a  zealous  anti- 
quarian and  indefatigable  author,  was  the  son  of  a 
naval  officer,  and  bom  at  Looe,  in  Cornwall,  on  lOth 
March,  171)11;  died  near  Boulogne,  August  3d,  ISIS. 
He  entered  the  navy,  where  he  acquired  some  dis- 
tinction, and  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  but 
was  discharged  at  the  peace  of  1815,  He  then 
studied  law,  and  was  called  t^:*  the  bar  in  1825,  but 
never  aooomplished  much  in  the  profession,  devoting 
himself  instead  to  antiquarian  literature,  including 
more  especially  history,  genealogy,  and  heraldry. 
A  mere  list  of  his  works  in  theee  denaitments  would 
occupy  too  much  space,  and  we  shall  therefore  only 
nfer  to  his  Notltia  Historica,  oontalnm^  Tables^ 
C'alendars,  and  Misoellaneous  Information  for  th«^ 
Use  of  Historians,  Antiquaries,  and  the  Legal  Pro- 
fession (1S2I),  afterwards  remodelled  for  Lardner's 
Cabinet  Cyclopedia  under  the  title  of  the  Chronology 
of  History,  and  containing  much  valuable  inforroa* 
tion  J  Controveny  between   Sir  Bohert  Groevenoff 
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mnd  Sir  lUcliAfd  Scrope  in  the  Contts  of  Cbividiyi 
A-D.  13S5-13Stij  including  a  life  of  Cbaucer,  which 
was  &fterwartli  extendchi  and  prefixed  to  Pickering's 
JkiiUuti  editiim  of  hia  worlu,  and  ie  the  best  life  ai 
die  poet  that  has  yet  beea  written;  Lives  of  Im^vkk 
l^alton  and  Charles  Cotton;  History  of  the  Orders 
of  Knighthood  of  the  British  Empire  and  of  the 
Order  of  the  Guelphs  of  Hanover;  I'ho  DeBpatebes  of 
Admiral  Lc»rd  Visoimiit  Nelson  (aeven  vo1b»  1844-46); 
and  The  History  f>f  the  British  Navy  (in  two  vols, 
Svoy  nnfiniahed).  In  editing  worka  written  by  otherss 
or  printed  from  ancient  MSS.,  such  as  llie  Memoirii 
"  Ltftdy  Fanshawe  and  A  Chronicle  of  London  from 
'69  to  14S3,  he  enriched  the  text  with  bo  much 
llnable  matter,  in  the  shape  of  annotation  and 
critical  reinark,  that  they  almost  take  the  place  of 
orifpnai  oomfiositions.  In  1831  he  was  created  a 
knight  of  the  Hanoverian  Guelphto  order. 

NICOLE,  PiERBEj  one  trf  the  recbiBea  to  whom 
Port  Koyal  id  so  muck  indebted  for  its  fame,  was 
bom  at  Chartres  in  1625;  ho  died  at  Paris,  No- 
vember, 1*jD5.  After  making;  himself  thoroughly 
acqounted  with  Greek  and  Latin  he  proceeded  to 
Pari&  Having  been  admitted  to  Port  Iloyal  be  was 
•niployed  in  teaching,  and  had  a  principal  share  in 
drawing  up  several  of  the  educational  treatises  of 
the  establishment,  and  more  especially  the  well- 
known  treatise  entitled  La  Ijogiquo  ou  TArt  de 
Penscr,  which  possesses  so  much  merit  that  a  new 
English  translation  of  it  has  l>een  very  recently  pub- 
lished and  favonrahlj  received.  Nicole  was  a  man 
'Of  peace,  and  had  a  placid  temper,  which  contrBk?ted 
'  Hilttc(D<r\y  with  the  restless  and  iiery  energy  of  his 
friend  Amauld  (Ins  associate  in  the  preparation  of 
La  Iwo^que),  bnt  he  disdained  to  purchase  peace  by 
a  derclictton  of  tluty,  and  wa«  ever  ready  to  give  his 
""  ertions  fidly  anil  freely  when  any  good  cause 
nmanded  them*  He  was  on  terms  of  great  iuti- 
cy  with  Pascal,  and  when  the  Jansenist  contro- 
versy arose  not  only  encouraged  him  in  the  compo- 
sition of  his  inimitable  Provincial  Letters,  which 
mainly  contributed  to  the  suppression  of  Jesuitism, 
bat  fumifihed  no  small  puirtion  of  the  matorialsp 
drawing  upon  the  stores  of  bia  learning  for  the  fact-t 
and  quotations  which  I'ascal  tunied  to  such  go<^>d 
oaut.  The  Latin  translation  of  the  Letters,  pub- 
in  10;>S  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Giilid- 
WendrockiuB,  was  executed  by  Nicole,  antl  be 
drew  np  the  scries  of  notes  and  diBsertations 
nch  accompany  the  best  eilition  of  them^  and  make 
it  a  complete  rejiository  of  all  that  is  most  important 
on  the  Jansenist  side  of  the  Jesuit  oontixkver^y. 
The  other  works  by  which  he  is  best  known  are  his 
Essais  de  Morale.  He  also  wroto  various  theolrtgictd 
treatises,  among  which  are  a  Traiti5  de  1"  Unite  de 
I'Egliae,  which  Roman  Catholics  boost  of  as  trium- 
pbuit  but  Protesttants  regard  as  at  best  but  specious. 
NICOMEDIA,  the  chief  city  of  Bithynia  and 
residenoc  of  the  Bithyniau  kings,  named  after  its 
^Jbunder,  Nicomedea  L  ^B.c.  278-250)*  It  was  eitn- 
at  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Sinus  Asta- 
cenus  (Gulf  of  Izmid^,  an  arm  of  the  Propontia  (Sea 
of  Marmora),  It  was  a  city  of  great  splendour,  and 
in  later  times  was  a  favourite  place  of  resort  with 
the  cmjicrors  Diocletian  and  CoUKtantine  the  Great, 
Arrian  the  historian  was  bora  and  Hannibal  died 
here.  It  is  now  called  Tzmid  or  Izmikmid,  and  is  a 
town  of  alwmt  30,000  inhabitants. 

N^COPOLIS  (City  of  VitrU>ry),  the  name  of 
many  ancient  cities — 1.  One  of  tlie  most  celebrated 
k  that  in  E pirns  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Am- 
brmdan  Gulf  (Gulf  of  Arta),  built  by  AugURtns  in 
commemoration  of  his  naval  victory  over  A ntf my 
at  Artium,  the  opposite  promont<:fry,  which  made  him 
niMtcT  of  the  Roman  Empire.     Augustus  bidlt  at 


the  same  tune  a  temple  on  the  neighbouring  hEl  in 
honour  of  ApoUo,  and  instituted  games  to  be  cele- 
bratc'd  every  fifth  year,     lluina  of  this  dty  are  still 

to  be  seen  near  Paleoprevyza. 2*  Now  Nicopolif 

a  city  on  the  Danube,  in  Moesia  Inferior,  built  by 
Trajan  in  memory  of  a  victory  over  the  Dacians. 
It  is  still  an  imj>ortant  town  and  a  place  of  consider- 
able strength,  capital  of  a  siva  of  the  same  name, 
Li  miles  weit  of  Knstchuk  and  234  miles  north-west 
of  Constantinople.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  arch- 
bishop and  a  Koman  Catholic  bishop.  Bajazet  L<, 
the  Turkish  emperor,  gained  a  victory  here  over 
Sigiamund,  king  of  Hungary,  in  130(5.    Pop.  20,000, 

-3.  A  city  in  Lower  Egypt,  a  little  to  the  east  of 

Alexandria,  built  by  Angnstus  to  couuuemorate  his 
tina!  victory  over  Antony. 

NICOSIA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Catania, 
Sicily,  on  two  hills  washed  by  the  Salato  and  Ca- 
pizzi,  39  miles  w.if.w.  of  the  town  of  Catania^  It 
has  some  trade  in  wine,  oil,  cattle,  and  grain;  and  in 
its  vicinity  are  beds  of  alnm  schii^t,  a  rich  mine  of 
rock-salt,  and  springs  of  petroleum  and  suljjhtir.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  of  a  royal  college.  Pop. 
(ISSOi.  i.v>e6, 

NICOSLl,  or  LiiFKOSiA,  the  capital  of  the  Ishmd 
of  Cypnis,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  on 
a  fine  plain  watered  by  the  Pedia.  It  was  once 
remarkable  for  its  beauty,  and  with  itis  lofty  walld 
and  bastions  still  presto  nts  an  impming  appearance, 
though  its  interior  everywhere  exhibits  marks  of 
decay.  One  of  its  ancient  churches,  a  fine  Gothic 
buiKiinf ,  has  been  converted  into  a  mosque.  It  hasi 
manufactures  of  carpets  and  red  morocco  leather,  and 
makes  e^ccelknt  wine.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
arclibiahop.  It  has  been  imprtjved  under  British  ad- 
ministration.    The  pop.  b  about  12,000. 

NICOT,  Je\n,  bora  at  Ntmea  in  1530,  appointed 
by  Francis  II*  Prencb  ambass^ador  at  tho  court  of 
Portugal,  where  be  was  presented  with  some  seeds 
of  the  tobacco  plants  which  he  introduced  into  France 
about  I5(ld,  The  botanical  term  for  tobacco  {Nict^ti- 
ana)  la  derived  from  his  name.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1600. 

NICOTINE.  By  a  proper  treatment  2  Ibe.  of 
tobacco  yield  about  50  or  60  grains  of  a  odoorless, 
transparent  oil,  having  a  very  irritating  vapour  and 
an  intensely  buminfj  ta^te.  This  oil  h  called  nicotine : 
on  aiialysia  memhera  are  obtained  which  agree  with 
the  formula  CiuHnNj,  and  on  studying  the  reaction 
of  this  substance  the  rational  formula  NjICftH^),  is 
adopted,  which  may  be  represented  as  two  moleculea 
of  ammonia  in  which  the  whole  of  the  liydr":»gen  il 
replaced  by  the  two  trivalont  molecules  C^Hr,  Nico- 
tine bolls  at  250';  it  ia  very  poisonouSj  5  milligrams 
lieing  sufficient  to  kill  a  middle-Hized  dog  in  three 
minutes:  a  very  small  quantity,  if  dropped  into  the 
eye  of  a  cat  causes  contraction  of  tho  pupil.  Nicotine 
b'aa  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction.  The  following  table 
shows  tho  per  centage  of  nicotine  in  various  kinds  of 
drietl  tobacco: — 

LdL  Kord.  A^Uaee.  TlrRinla.  EeDtiieky.  MArylKod-  Hsfvuisli. 
7  06    6'5S      3-21         6-37  «09  229  2-00, 

Nicotine  forms  a  large  series  of  salts,  which  are 
analogous  with  the  salts  of  ammonium,  indeed  this 
alkaloid  resembles  ammonia  very  closely  in  its  chemi- 
cal characteristics;  its  reaction  is  fctrongly  alkaline. 
It  saturates  acids  to  form  salts,  and  it  forms  a  doublo 
chloride  with  pljitimim. 

Nicotine  likewise  forms  a  series  of  double  metallic 
sal tK,  such  m  CoHnN-.HgCla,  CjoHnNj.  Hgl;,  ke.  kc 
Part  of  the  bydroyjcn  may  alao  l»e  replaced  by  many 
of  the  organic  alcohol  radicles,  giving  rise  to  a  aeries 
of  sub&tauce«  the  first  of  which,  vuihijl  nicotintj  haa 
tho  formula  N2(CioHyi(CHa)s). 
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NICTITATING  3IEiEBRAXE— NIEBUHR. 


NICTITATING  MEMBRANE,  or  ^Tento  EyE- 
tiD/  Thia  structure  is  seen  typically  in  Birds,  but 
also  in  certain  Fiahea  (for  example,  Sharks),  in  some 
Heptilia  and  Ampbibiatia,  in  the  lower  Mammftliii 
(MoDotremata  and  Marstipialialif  and  in  some  of  the 
big]i«r  Mauunalia  al&o.  In  Birda  the  nictitating 
membrane  exigis  as  a  membranoiiB  or  transparent 
Btructure,  placed  on  the  Inner  side  of  the  front  of 
the  orbit  or  eye-cavity.  In  connection  with  the 
'third  eyelid' — so  named  from  the  devtdopmeut 
of  the  ordinary  ey^da  aa  well  —  a  special  mw!cni- 
lar  apparatus  ia  found,  and  by  means  of  this  latter 
the  membrane  may  be  drawn  across  the  eye,  after 
the  fasbion  of  a  curtain,  and  serves  in  this  way  to 
modify  the  light,  and  also  to  clear  the  lui^ace  of 
the  eye.  The  nictitAting^  membrane  Is  represented 
inanidimentary  coalition  in  Man,  and  bigher  Mam- 
mals generally,  by  the  plUw  scttiUunartif  or  '  semi- 
lunar folds/  situated  at  the  inner  or  nasal  angle  of 
the  eye. 

NIEBELTJNGENLIED.    See  Nibeluncekljed. 

NIEBUHR^  Babtmold  Georg,  a  distin^iahed 
historian,  bom  of  German  parents  at  Copcnlmg^en^ 
August  27,  1776;  died  at  Bonn,  January  2,  ISSl. 
When  ho  was  two  years  old  hia  father  removed  to 
Meldorf,  in  Ditmarsh,  and  hero  youDg  Nlebuhr's 
Gilucation  be^an.  In  1792  he  was  sent  to  a  eommer- 
dal  school  at  Uombui^,  in  1793-94  studied  law  at 
Gottingen,  and  from  171^4  to  1796  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kiel  In  1796  he  waa  appointed  secretary 
to  the  Danish  minister  of  finance,  but  dialiking  this 
situation,  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  exchanging 
it  for  that  of  under- librarian  in  the  royal  library  of 
Copenhagen,  This  situattou  ho  held  till  179S,  in 
whidi  year  be  act  out  on  a  visit  to  England.  During 
this  visit  he  spent  a  session  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  applying  himself  chiefly  to  chemistry  and 
natural  pbilo»opby.  On  bid  return  home  at  the  close 
of  1768  be  received  twti  ^small  appoiiitmenta  from  the 
Danish  govemmont,  and  he  continued  to  be  employed 
in  the  fianiah  service  till  1806^  when  he  entered  that 
of  FruBsia.  In  18QS  he  was  appointed  oouncillor  of 
state,  and  received  an  office  in  the  ministry  of  finance. 
In  ISIQ,  when  the  University  of  Berlin  was  estab- 
li^ied,  his  friends  persuaded  him  to  deliver  his  first 
lectures  on  Roman  history^  which  were  received  with 
such  intert-st  bv  the  hearers,  and  so  much  commended 
by  men  like  Buttmann,  Heindorf,  Spalding,  and 
Sa\i^y,  that  he  publiiihed  in  ISll  and  I  SI  2  the  fimt 
two  volumes  of  bis  Roman  History*  After  the  de- 
sttnetion  of  Napoleon's  army  in  Russia  he  made  his 
voice  heard  among  the  loudest  of  those  who  endeav* 
ottred  to  rouse  the  German  nation  to  put  down  their 
(ippresBor,  and  was  even  drilled  for  a  time  as  a  re* 
emit  in  the  German  army.  He  did  not,  however, 
actually  take  part  in  the  campaign  against  Nap<jleciu, 
having  been  inviied  by  Stem  to  assist  him  in  the 
odmimstration.  He  accepted  this  offer,  but  soon 
alter  broke  the  connection  with  Stein,  His  temper 
was  indeed  too  irritable  and  peremptory  for  a  prac- 
tical politician,  and  he  was  dissatiBfied  when  bis  own 
ideas  were  not  carried  out  in  every  particular.  In 
1816  he  was  appointed  Frustton  minister  to  the 
Fi^nJ  oee,  and  on  his  passage  throuj^h  Verona  to 
BcMDO  be  diacovered  in  the  caUhednd  library  of  the 
former  cily  a  polimpeest  monascript  of  tbc'lnstitu- 
tions  of  Galus.  (See  Gaius,)  The  chief  object  of 
his  missian  was  to  arrange  with  the  pope  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Catholic  Church  in  tne  Prussian 
dominioDSi  which  was  finally  settled  by  the  Prussian 
eonoordat,  wMdk  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Prus- 
sian government  by  Prince  Hardenberg  at  Rome  in 
1821,  Pius  VII,,  himself  a  lover  of  idenoe,  had  a  great 
regard  for  Nicbuhr.  Even  befom  Kiebuhr  wont  to 
Italy  his  ftttentum  hod  been  direoted  to  the  import- 


ance of  the  palimpsests  or  Codices  Rescripti,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  Institutions  of  Golus  abided  to  his 
interest  in  the  subject,  so  that  be  e^pent  much  time 
in  Rome  in  on  accurate  examination  of  the  maun* 
flcripta  of  the  Vatican  Library.  His  reeidenoe  in 
Home  gave  him  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  locall* 
ties  of  the  city,  and  a  clearer  conception  of  its  on* 
c;ent  character  and  history.  His  knowledge  in  this 
Ij^fuich  appears  in  his  contributions  to  Bunaen  and 
Plattner's  Besohreibung  der  Stadt  Rom.  Before  hie 
return  to  Germany  Niebuhr  went  to  Naples^  where 
he  devoted  fiome  hours  every  day  to  the  ooUation  of 
the  beat  manuscript  of  the  grammarian  Chorisins  in 
the  library  of  that  oity.  In  Switzerland  he  remained 
six  weeks  in  St.  Gall  examining  laboriotuW  the 
monuMrripts  of  the  library.  Here  he  discovered  some 
remaina  of  the  latest  Roman  po^^try,  the  poem  of 
Merobau^les,  which  he  published  at  Bonn  in  1824. 
From  Switzerland  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  and  thence 
to  Bonn  ou  a  visit  to  Brandis,  the  historian  of  phi« 
losopby.  He  was  still  nominally  ambassador  to  the 
Papal  seot  and  uncertain  whether  he  sboold  not  be 
required  to  return  to  Rome;  but  on  retimuDg  to 
Berlin,  which  he  did  immediately  after  his  Tisit  to 
Bonn,  he  was  released  from  his  duties,  and  rewarded 
for  his  oervioes  with  a  pension.  He  was  thus  enabled 
in  132 4  to  gratify  the  desire  he  had  formed  of  settling 
at  Bonn,  where  bo  was  appointed  adjunct  professor 
at  the  university,  with  the  duty  of  delivennij  lectures 
upon  ancient  history.  He  dow  applied  himself  to 
the  continuation  of  bis  Roman  History,  «f  which 
nothing  Inul  appeared  biuce  the  two  volumes  that 
wero  published  in  lS12,althouE»h  he  had  resumed  its 
composition  while  residing  at  Rome.  Before  pub- 
lisliin^  the  third  volume  he  determined  to  reniodel 
the  firHt  two,  as  further  researches  had  changed  his 
views  in  many  respects.  Vol  i  appeared  in  1827, 
and  woa  so  well  received  that  a  new  edition  appeared 
in  1828.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  edition  of 
his  Kleine  Schriften.  The  second  volume  was  in  its 
new  state  finished  and  published  ouly  a  few  montha 
b^ore  his  death ^  and  in  the  preface  he  says  that  the 
melancholy  influence  of  recent  political  events  i those 
of  1 S30)  upon  his  tnind  appears  in  thejmode  of  the 
execution  of  the  concluding  part  of  the  work.  The 
third  volume  was  published  posthumously  in  1832* 
The  work  was  received  with  great  admiration  no! 
only  in  Germany  but  also  in  foreign  countries,  espe- 
I'ially  in  England.  The  fintt  two  volumes  hod  alreiuij 
been  translated  into  Eugliah  in  their  original  form 
by  Walter,  and  were  now  translated  in  their  revised 
form  by  Hare  and  Thirhvall,  and  the  third  by  Smith 
and  Sclmutjs  (the  last  one  of  Niebuhr  s  pupils).  The 
peouliar  feature  of  Niebqhr's  hiotoiT  was  not  eo 
much  his  demonstration  of  the  legendary  ohoracter 
of  what  had  been  handed  down  by  tradition  as  the 
early  history  of  Rome  (for  this  had  been  admitted 
before  Niebuhr)  as  his  attempt  to  reconstmct  the 
history  of  that  period  by  discriminating  what  was 
really  historical  in  the  traditional  matter.  When 
the  work  appeared  it  was  tegaided  as  making  on 
epoch  in  the  treatment  of  Roman  history,  which  it 
still  is  in  a  certain  seose,  althongh  the  correctness  of 
Niebuhr  s  leading  conclusionSf  and  even  the  sound* 
nes9  of  bni  method,  have  siuoe  been  called  in  question, 
among  others  by  Schwegler  in  Germany  and  George 
Ckimewall  Lewis  In  this  country*  During  his  stay  at 
Bonn  Niebuhr  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  out  on 
edition  of  the  Corpus  Scriptorum  Byzautinorumj  of 
which  ho  himself  undertook  the  superintendence,  and 
to  which  ho  contributed  an  edition  of  Agatbias.  His 
lectures  at  Bonn  were  published  in  German  at  Berlin 
in  1846-47.  Independently  of  this  edition,  three 
coarses  of  his  lectures,  compiled  from  notes  token  in 
the  lecture-room  by  Dr.  Sclmiitz,  were  published  in 
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EngjIMi.  These  three  courses  we  respectively  en- 
tztiSd  Lectore*  in  Eaman  History,  Lectures  on  An- 
oient  Ethnography  and  Geogmphy,  and  Lectures  in 
Ancient  History ;  and  the  huBt  of  them,  which  brings 
"*~ie  history  of  Exjme  down  as  far  as  CooBtaDtiiief 
,  ay  be  regarded  qm  in  some  «ort  a  continnati&n  of 
^ebnhra  great  historical  work.  A  biography  of 
Xiebuhr,  founded  on  his  letters  and  the  reoollec- 
ona  of  some  of  liii  friends,  waa  published  at  Ham* 

rg  in  1&3S,  under  the  title  of  Lebcnsnackrichten 

er  NleWhr;  an  English  biography  by  Miss  Wink- 
TTorth  (the  Life  and  letters  of  B.  G.  Niebuhr)  wai 
published  at  London  in  1852. 

NIEI^UHR,  Kar-stens,  a  German  traveller,  father 
of  the  celebrated  historian,  bom  in  Hanover  in  1733; 
1  in  1  SI  5.    In  17ti0  he  entered  the  Danish  aervioo 

\  lienteniint  of  engineers,  and  in  the  following'  year 
e>«l  the  expedition  sent  by  Frederick  V.  of  Den- 
to  explore  Arabia.  Having  seen  all  Ms  oom- 
in  this  expedition  die  in  sncoeeaion  within  ft 
'  year  after  their  departure,  he  continued  the  journey 
alooe^  and  in  1763  returned  to  Copenliagen  wiw 
a_  Iftrge  store  of  valuable  observations  made  in  this 
hitherto  almofit  unknown  region.  In  1768  he  was 
made  captain  of  engineers.  The  last  years  of  his  life 
wen  pa»ed  at  Meldorf  in  Ditmarab,  whi^ro  he  held 
an  appointinent  nndcr  the  government.  The  works 
in  which  he  gave  to  the  world  the  results  of  his 
expedition  are  remarkable  for  their  accuracy.  They 
are  entitled  Beachreibung  von  Arabien  {Copenliagen, 
1772)  and  Beisebeachreibun^'^  von  Arabien  tmd  an- 
deren  nmliegenden  Liindcm  (two  vols.  Copenhagen, 
1774-78).  A  biography  cif  liiin  was  written  by  his 
•on  the  historian,  and  published  at  Kiel  in  1517. 

NIELLO  (Italian),  a  ipecies  of  work  used  among 
the  Romans  and  modem  ItaliaDfl^  somewhat  resembl- 
ing Damascus  work,  and  believed  to  be  performed 
ht  enchairing  a  miitture  of  silver^  lead,  copper,  sul- 
ptiur,  and  borax  into  cavities  and  holes  cut  in  all 
Hjrts  of  hard  wood  and  metals.  This  art  was  deno- 
mifiated  by  the  ancients  niyetlum  (somewhat  black), 
and  was  used  by  them  to  decorate  a  great  variety 
of  things,  and  more  especially  randelahra.  It  was 
chiefly  practLsed  by  the  jewellers  and  goldsmiths  of 
the  fifteenth  ct^ntury, 

KEEilBSCH  VON  STREHLENAU,  a  German 
lyric  poet^  better  known  by  the  fictitious  name  of 
Nikolaus  Lenan,  was  bom  in  1S02  at  Gaatad  in 
Hungary.  After  completing  hia  philosophical  cf^urse 
at  Tieima  he  devoted  bimaclf  first  to  the  study  of 
law,  and  then  to  that  of  physic,  without  being  able 
to  dedde  resolutely  in  favour  of  either.  His  poetic 
powera  were  strengthened  by  extensive  journeys 
tluoQgh  the  Austrian  Alps,  and  in  1S32  by  a  ^-iait  to 
America.  After  his  return  he  lived  alternately  in 
Vienna^  Iftchl,  and  Stuttgart.  At  the  last  place,  in 
\%H,  when  on  the  eve  of  setting  out  to  Frankfort- 
on- the- Main  to  be  married,  he  was  seized  with  a 
mental  malady.  He  never  recovered  effectually,  and 
died  in  an  asylum  at  Vienna  in  1850.  He  Brst  ap- 
peared as  a  writer  in  1832  with  a  collection  of  poems^ 
which  was  followed  by  another  in  1338.  To  the 
more  formal  excellenciea  of  these  poems  an  exquisite 
harmony  of  versification  is  supertulded.  Exhibiting 
great  varietv*^  in  their  contenU,  the  greater  number 
are  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  vivid  and  often  pro- 
found eomprebenaion  of  nature, while  they  also  abound 
with  reflections  and  Imagery  wMoh  give  to  the  whole 
a  remarkable  freshnei^s,  truth,  and  originality.  Hia 
powers  appear  to  the  greatest  advantage  when  he 
csA]  fines  himself  to  the  simplicity  of  the  popular 
haUadf  and  more  especially  when  in  this  spirit  ho 
airays  his  verse  in  imagery  drawn  from  bia  native 
land.  His  poems  of  this  class  are  also  tinged  with  a 
deep  melancholy  which  not  unf  requently  borden  on 


the  torrifio,  though  without  aotuallv  overstepping  the 
limits  of  the  heautif  uL  His  Polisb  songs,  which  are 
strictly  ele^ac,  have  greatly  contributed  to  extend 
his  fame.  His  larger  poems,  Fanst,  Savonarola,  and 
the  Albigenses,  particularly  the  lsst>  give  many  eyi^ 
den(»s  of  vigour  imd  originality,  but  are  far  inferior 
to  his  lyrics.  An  edition  of  his  works  was  published 
at  Stuttgart  in  IS5i!. 

NIEMEN,  or  Mjelusl,  a  large  river  of  Lithuania, 
which  rises  in  the  Btisaian  government  of  Minsk, 
flows  at  £ist  west  through  the  governments  of  Vilna 
and  Grodno,  and  past  the  town  of  Grodno^  then 
north,  forming  the  boundary  between  Poland  and 
the  government  of  Vilna;  then  again  west*  separat* 
ing  Kovno  ami  Poland,  and  finally  enters  East  FruB^ 
silk,  passes  Tilsit^  and  falls  into  toe  Xtmsches  Haff. 
The  Tilsit  plain  Buffered  severely  from  an  inundation 
in  1829,  by  which  the  river  dikes  were  much  injured. 
The  Niemen  is  navigable  in  summer  as  far  as  Gro<lno^ 
and  facilitates  the  commerce  of  Memel  and  Konigs* 
berg»  The  total  length  of  its  course  is  about 
450  miles,  llio  meeting  of  Napoleon  i^ith  the 
Emperor  Alexander  and  Frederick  William,  king  of 
Prussia,  which  took  phwe  on  a  raft  in  this  river  in 
1807,  gives  it  an  historical  celebrity. 

NIERENSTEINEll,  or  Niebsteikeb,  a  Uheniah 
wine  which  takes  its  name  from  Nierenstein,  a  village 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ebine,  in  the  Grand-duchy  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt^  about  8  miles  south  of  Mayeuco. 

NliE;  VRE,  a  department  of  France,  bounded  north 
by  Yonne,  west  by  Cher,  south  by  Alller,  south -east 
and  cast  by  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  and  north-east  by  C6te- 
d'Or;  area,  2631  square  miles.  It  Lj  intersected  by 
a  mountain  range  aoparatlng  the  basins  of  the  Seine 
and  Loire,  is  only  of  indilforeut  fertility,  produces  some 
good  wine,  particularly  the  much  -  esteemed  white 
wine  of  Pouilly,  and  has  nearly  a  third  of  its  surface 
covered  with  wood.  Itft  minerals  include  iron  and 
coal  of  excellent  quality,  and  both  extensively  worked; 
beds  of  yellow  ochre,  griuding-stones,  marble,  and 
granite.  The  only  manufactures  deserving  of  notice 
are  some  coarse  woollen  clotha,  linen,  cutlery^  works 
in  enamel,  common  pottery,  and  porcelain.  Ni^vre  is 
divided  into  four  arrondissoments — Nevors,  Chftteau- 
Cbinon,  Clamecv,  and  Coane.  The  town  of  Nevers 
is  th«  capital.     Pop.  (1881),  347,576, 

NIFLIIEL&I.    See  NoiiTHKBN  Mytholoot. 

KIGEK,  the  name  now  commonly  given  to  the 
great  river  of  Western  Africa,  which,  rising  in  the 
country  of  the  Mandingoes,  and  flowing  north  and 
north -east  towards  the  desert,  afterwards  turns  souths 
eat^t  and  south,  and  enters  the  Bea  through  many 
mouths  in  the  Bigbt  of  Benin.  The  source  of  this 
great  rivtir  is,  acct»rding  to  2iiIajor  Lning,  at  I^lount 
Loma,  in  about  Ion.  9^  45'  w.;  kt.  9"  25'  N.,  and  1600 
feet  above  seadevel;  but  there  ia  good  reason  for 
belie viug  that  it  may  be  songht  much  further  to  the 
south  and  cast  in  the  Kong,  or  mountains,  for  Kong  is 
a  gcuer.'d  term,  and  not  a  proper  name.  Lower  down 
in  Bambarra  it  ia  entitled  Jolibo,  that  is,  the  River 
tif  the  Joli,  or  Red  Men,  who  are  tb«  inhabitants  of 
Jali^uke-ndu  (Red  ^lana  Land),  the  Jallonkandoo 
of  Park.  These  Red  Men  are  Susu,  or  Mandingo. 
It  becomes  navigable  at  Bammakoo,  100  miles  above 
Sego  in  Bambarra,  atid  at  the  latter  place  it  is  as 
wide  OS  the  Tbomoa  at  Weatminster.  Lower  down 
it  enters  a  level  country,  and  divides  into  Beveral 
arms,  inclosing  extensive  islandfl^  on  one  of  which 
Btontig  Jeune,  or  Ginne,  the  great  emporium  of  Negro- 
land,  The  river  then  enters  on  a  territory  in  which 
the  Fuhdi  or  Fellatah  are  the  mlersi  while  the  indi- 
genous population  are  cslled  Songay.  In  its  course 
down  to  Ginne  the  Joliba  receives  several  aooessloiis 
from  the  aouth.  Further  on  it  turns  northwards,  in 
a  verj  winding  courso  between  low  bank^  crossing 
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Deba,  or  Blackwater  Lake,  nod  recetriu^  on  the 
right  nnmerotis  BtrenniB  from  the  mountaioottR  coun* 
I  try  of  the  SoDc^ay.  At  Kahara,  the  port  of  Timbuc- 
too,  it  turns  ea.'^t  along  the  desert  for  six  dnys^  and 
Boutb-eoat  for  about  15  days  to  tbe  frontiers  of  Houssik 
From  Ginno  to  Sal^  opr>oflito  to  Houasa,  a  diatance 
of  800  or  1000  miles,  the  Songaj  hwguage  ia  spoken 
on  the  ngb&  bank  of  ibe  liver,  and  from  Sai  jiJao  it 
extend<i  on  the  left  bank  eastwarda  to  Asbcn  or  Ag- 
hades  on  the  l>orderB  of  the  desert  In  the  HouHiift 
country  the  great  river  is  known  as  the  Gulhi-nkosv.ira, 
that  ia^  the  River  Kowdra,  or  Kwdju  (Qnorra)-  and 
further  south,  in  Nytf<5,  whore  it  is  often  a  lea^ie 
wide  or  more^  it  is  entitled  the  Sea  or  Lake  of  Ny(Tt5 
or  KwinL  The  yery  active  commerce  which  here 
animates  in  the  heart  of  Africa  the  broad  waters  of 
the  Kwdra  or  Quorra  folly  Juutifir a  the  celebrity  of 
its  name.  Through  Houssa  and  Nyft6  flow  several 
streams  from  the  heights  which  divide  those  countries 
from  Bomon,  while  on  the  western  side»  through 
Guinea  and  Bergoo,  the  Kwdra  receives  the  nmall 
riven  wMcb  descend  fhrm  the  mountains  of  the  Son- 
gaj, which  will  probably  be  found  to  strike  from 
south-west  to  north-cast.  From  about  lat.  12^  N., 
where  it  receives  the  Sokoto^^  to  lat  7'  UV  N,,  where 
it  unites  with  its  chief  tributary^  the  navigable  Benu  we 
(which  see),  it  ia  navigable  only  during  the  rainy 
season.  After  receiving  the  Benuwe  the  river  flows 
almost  due  south  to  Aboh,  about  1(10  miles  from  the 
sea,  where  it  fnrms  a  delta,  ThLi  delta  covers  an 
area  of  about  1 1,000  8<:iuare  miles,  completely  inter- 
sected by  branches  of  the  river,  tlie  [jrincipal  of 
which,  the  Nun,  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  delta. 
The  westernmost  branch  is  the  Benin,  which,  with 
an  eitnary  14  mile  wide,  narrows  a  little  way  up  to 
120  yards.  It  haa  a  bar,  which  presents  a  great 
difficulty  to  Bailing  vessels.  The  whole  coiime  of  the 
great  river  from  Motinl  Loma  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Nim,  without  regard  to  sinuosities,  m  about  2000  mile^ 
Mungo  Park  was  among  the  first  European  tra- 
vellers who  explored  any  part  of  this  river  (17P6-97) ; 
its  mouths  were  discovered  by  the  brothers  Lander 
in  1S30. 

NIGHT-BLINDNESS,  a  diseflse  in  wMch  the 
eyes  require  the  full  ligbt  of  day  to  see.  Persom 
afRicted  with  this  disease  cannot  see  at  all,  or  see 
very  imperfectly,  by  candlelight  or  moonlight.  The 
medical  name  of  this  diisease  is  hemeralojna  (frovn 
Aemera,  day,  and  <5p#,  the  eye).  Heber  says  it  is  very 
oommon  in  India. — Nyctalopia  (from  n^Xj  night,  and 
ifpi\  a  disease  in  which  ibe  [mttcnt  sees  little  or 
nothing  by  daylight,  but  sees  better  than  others  in 
the  dark,  ia  sometimes  improperly  called  night -blind^ 
neas. 

NIGHT-HAWK  and  NXGHT-JAB,  names  ap- 
plied to  two  prominent  members  of  the  family  Cap- 
rimulgldte  or  *■  Goat-suckers,*  included  in  the  Fiast- 
rostral  section  of  the  Insessores  (which  sec),  or 
Perching  Birds.  The  Night-hawk  is  an  American 
representative  of  the  family  {Caprimufijua  America^ 
n«*);  whilst  the  Night-jar,  or  Night-cburr,  is  the 
C.  Ettropctut,  or  Common  Goat -sucker,  the  only  Brit- 
ish species  of  this  group,  and  which  gains  this  appid- 
la^ii  from  the  shrill  whirring  sound  which  it  pro- 
dnjceB.  The  Night-hawk  of  America,  like  the  Euro- 
pean species,  appears  to  be  migratory  in  babita.  It 
arrives  in  Pennsylvania  about  the  end  of  April,  and 
is  nocturnal  in  habits,  thus  resembling  the  other 
members  of  the  fmnily.  The  food  consists  of  insects, 
such  as  nocturnal  beetles  and  moths,  which  it  pur- 
sues on  the  wing  with  great  activity.  The  eg^^  two 
in  number,  of  oblong  shape,  and  ctilourcd  a  dirty 
bluifh-whitc  with  patchta  of  dark  olive-brown,  are 
produced  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  are  deposited 
««Q  the  bare  ground  in  a  dry  situation^  so  nest  being 


constructetL  This  bird,  like  the  common  goat-sticker, 
perches  lengthwise  on  the  branches  of  trees,  and  not 
across  them,  after  the  fashion  of  other  birds,  the  feet 
being  short  and  of  weak  conformation.  The  male 
maintains  a  vigilant  watch  whilst  incubation  con- 
tinues. The  yoang,  when  hatched,  are  covered  by  a 
downy  coat  of  pale  bron-niah  tint.  In  its  habits  of 
flight  the  Night-hawk  possesses  strong  powers.  It 
frequently  visits  the  neighbourhood  of  cittea,  and 
may  then  be  heard  to  utter  its  peculiar  cry,  which 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  its  European  neighbour, 
and  consists  of  a  sharp  squeaking  note  combined  with 
a  hollow  sound,  comparable  to  that  produced  by 
blowing  into  the  bung- hole  of  an  empjty  barrel*  The 
usual  time  for  these  birds  to  ap[rt'ar  varies  from 
about  two  hours  before  sunset  till  dark;  bTit  in 
gloomy  or  dull  weather  they  may  be  seen  in  flight 
during  the  day.  About  the  middle  of  August  th«#e 
birds  migrate  southwards,  and  few  are  seen  in  Penn* 
aylvania  at  the  middle  of  September,  The  Night- 
hawk  attains  a  length  of  9  or  10  incbei.  It  is  col- 
oured a  deep  blackish-brown  on  the  upper  part^, 
spotted  with  fine  patches,  and  with  streaks  of  a  light 
or  cream  colour  on  the  back  and  headL  The  tail  is 
forked,  and  is  a  little  shorter  than  the  wings  when 
in  repose.  The  ga|>e  is  large,  hut  destitute  of  bristles. 
The  other  Ameriimn  species  are  the  *  <.'huck-Wiir« 
Widow'  (C.  €art>fii}fnii*)  and  the  *  Whip-poor- Will ' 
((7.  vocifrritM) — these  curiniis  names  being  derived 
from  the  general  sound  of  their  nutes,  which  are  said 
bo  do&ely  imitate  their  popular  appellations.  These 
■pedes  arrive  in  the  United  States  in  May,  and  like 
the  Night-hawk  leave  the  States  in  September. 

Louis  tan  a,  Florida,  and  the  lower  portions  of  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia  are  the  parts  in  which  the  Chuck - 
WrlFs- Widow  is  most  abundant.  It  haunts  deep 
ravines,  shady  awamp«,  and  pine  forests;  roosting 
during  the  day  in  the  hcdlow  of  some  decayed  tree, 
and  coming  out  at  the  approach  of  nighty  when 
the  woods  re*echo  vvith  its  singular  note.  It  gener- 
ally utters  its  cry  when  seated  on  a  fence  sti^e,  or 
the  dead  branch  of  a  tree,  repeating  it  a  number  of 
times  in  succcjjaion  with  great  |>ower  and  cleamesa. 
Its  food  is  insects,  which  it  seizes  on  the  wing,  either 
in  their  flight,  or  aa  they  crawl  on  the  ground  or  on 
a  tree.  Its  flight  is  very  ea^y  and  graceful,  and  its 
power  of  wing  is  very  great,  lliis  bird  makes  no 
nest,  but  merely  scratches  a  slight  hollow  on  the 
ground  among  the  dead  leaves,  and  deposits  its  eggw 
there.  They  are  two  in  number,  duU  olive,  and 
speckled  with  brtm-n.  If  the  eggs  are  handled  the 
male  and  female  birds  remove  them  to  some  other 
place,  carrying  them  in  their  large  mouths.  They 
become  silent  as  soon  as  the  young  are  hatched,  but 
resume  their  cry  before  their  departure.  The  hea^t 
of  these  birds  is  disproportionately  large,  and  the 
gape  is  enormous.  The  prevailing  tint  of  the  p1umag« 
is  dark  Intywn  and  blackish^  with  yellowish-red  mark- 
ings. See  GoATSiTcifEii  and  Whip-poob-Wilu 
^  NIGHTINGALE,  a  celebrated  song-bird  included 
in  the  family  Syhiadre  or  Warblers,  which  forms  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  Detitirostr&l  section  of  the 
order  Insessores  or  Perching  Birds.  By  some  au- 
thorities a  sub- family,  that  of  the  Sylvinic  or  True 
Warblers,  is  constituted  for  the  reception  of  the 
Nightingalt'«,  AVarblcrs,  and  other  allied  forms.  The 
Nightingale  {Philomda  luicinia)  ia  attractive  for  no 
lustre  «r  l>rilliancy  of  fdumage;  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body  being  of  a  rusty  brown  colour  tinged  with 
olive,  and  the  under  parts  of  a  paler  ash  colour, 
blending  into  white  at  the  throat  and  belly.  Iti 
average  length  is  about  6  inches.  In  habits  the 
Nightingale  is  active  and  lively;  it  frequents  tress 
and  bushes  of  small  size,  and  subsists  chiefly  npnn 
an  insectivorouB  dietary.     It  ii  a  migratory  bird,  and 
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•iain  m  Biitam  about  the  beginning-  or  mid<lle  of 
Aprfl,  leakring  oa  the  iippruach  of  autunon.  In  its 
distribution  it  appean  to  aSect  a  straight  line  ran- 
tnng  north  and  south;  and  in  thb  way  it  ie  never  or 
ranily  heard  in  Wales  f»r  the  weatern  districts  of 
England,  and  not  at  all  in  Ireland.  Its  northernmost 
limit  appear*  to  be  fixed  at  or  near  the  city  of  York* 
In  SooilaKui  it  U  therefore  almost  unkncwn.  But 
aaatwarda  from  England  the  dbtributbn  of  the  night- 
iagala  extends  into  Sweden,  Denmark,  aod  even  to 
Ruana.  The  male  birds  arrive  in  Britain  b^foi^  the 
femalea  The  sotig  continues  until  the  mid  tile  at 
JtOM,  when  the  joong  are  hatched,  llie  male  bird 
ain^  during  the  day,  and  at  niijbt  alao,  whilst  the 
female  is  incahatiag ;  aiid  the  tioad  of  song  poured 
forth  in  the  stillness  of  the  evening  fnrnia  one  of  the 
chief  sources  from  which  the  repiitntion  of  the  night- 
ingale haa  been  derived.  The^  birds  appear  to  be 
solitary  in  their  habit**.  The  rust  xn  of  rou^^h  con- 
struction. It  is  generally  fortued  of  leaves  and 
«,  and  is  situated  niustly  in  damp  places  or  in 
be  neighbourhood  of  water.  The  e^rgs  nuniber  from 
four  to  five,  and  are  of  an  olive-greeu  eoltmr.  These 
hii'li  live  in  confinement.  The  bird-catdiera,  if  pos- 
mble,  take  the  males  before  the  arrival  of  the  femalei*. 
Birds  trapped  after  tbo  pairing  Bea»«»n  are  said  to 
faBgoish  and  die  (PL  CXLIL-CXLIIL  %.  17V. 

NIGHTMARE,  a  state  of  opjiresHion  or  feeling  of 
fuffocaticn  which  sometimes  eomes  on  during  sleep. 
The  sufferer  experiences  a  short  period  of  intensa 
■axiety,  fear,  horror,  Slc;  feels  an  enormous  weight 
on  his  breast;  is  pursued  by  a  [ihantom^  monster^  or 
wOd  betat,  which  he  cannot  escape;  is  on  the  brink 
d  a  precipice,  from  which  ho  cannot  remove,  or  is^ 
peiiiaps,  rolling  down  it  without  being  able  to  make 
any  exertion  for  his  Kafety,  and  his  limbs  refuse  to 
do  their  office,  until  he  suddenly  awakens  himself  by 
starting  frum  his  recumbent  posture,  or  by  a  loud 
cry;  he  is  then  in  a  state  of  great  terror^  and  the 
body  is  often  cover»Al  vnth  sweat.  In  ancient  timeii 
aod  daring  the  middle  ag^s  this  state  was  believed 
to  be  protluced  by  demons,  called  by  the  Greeks  ephi- 
aittii^  and  by  the  Romajia  inculil  or  tufftthi.  It  was 
a  common  superstition  that  women  sometimes  bore 
offspring  to  such  nocturnal  demons,  and  some  noble 
families  In  the  middle  ages  were  even  supposed  to 
have  had  such  an  origin.  Nightmare  is  generally 
owii^  to  repletion  and  indigestion,  and  is  often  super- 
induced by  lying  on  the  back,  esnecially  when  the 
head  is  low.  It  ia  most  common  in  those  »eaaons  of  the 
year  which  most  increase  the  volume  of  the  fluids — 
in  spring  and  autumn.  Tlie  treatment  for  nightmare 
consists  in  the  use  of  emetics  and  purgatives,  which 
may  be  assisted  by  batldng  the  feet.  If  the  snfferc^r 
ie  <^  a  foil  habit  of  body,  bleeding  may  sometimes  lie 
resorted  to,  A  person  subject  to  attacks  of  nightmare 
should  pay  particular  attention  to  sobriety,  should 
ahatain  from  Bup(^>ers,  and  in  general  should  avoid  all 
■oecttlent  food«  Homer  (II.  xxii.  200}  and  Virgil 
(.^"  *"**  '^'^^S)  have  given  striking  pictures  of  its  be* 
1  ' ver,  and  t'useli  has  represe  n  ted  i  ts  agonies , 

Jri  I  to  have  eaten  an  iminodarate  Hiipper  of 

raw  pork  for  the  purpoee  of  obtaining  a  vivid  con- 
oeption  of  hi*  subject 

NIGHTSHADE,  the  name  given  to  B|}ecies  of 
Solanacefe,  the  Potato  order,  and  cf  Atropacesp,  the 
Deadly  Nightahade  order*  The  two  orders  are  nearly 
allied,  bat  the  species  of  the  latter  are  generally  imr- 
ootic  poisons,  and  their  juice  baa  the  property  of 
caoslng  the  pupil  of  the  eye  to  dilate;  wLile  the 
plants  of  the  former  or^ler  do  not  exhibit  tlio  sAme 
marked  narcotic  properties,  nor,  it  is  atfimietl,  dnes 
their  J  nice  cause  dilatiition  of  the  pupil.  St^fa  n  n  in  !>  uf- 
a,  the  bitter-sweet,  is  sometimes  called  woody 
de.    The  stem  is  woody»  and  divides  at  the 


base  into  several  hmg,  fleituous  branches,  which  twine 
round  and  support  themselves  u|)on  the  surrounding 
plants.  The  leaves  are  some  of  them  oval-lanceolate 
and  entire,  and  others  with  two  lateral  lobes  at  the 
base.  Tlie  flowers  are  of  a  fine  violet  colour,  and 
are  disposed  in  corymbs  along  the  branches.  The 
fruit  consbts  of  ovoid,  bright  red  berries,  which,  if 
not  absolutely  poisonous,  are  extremely  suspidotis. 
The  lierries  of  5.  nigrxim  are  edible.  The  deadly 
niijhtshade  {Ati^ipa  btUadofifia)  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  danjjorous  plant,  and  produces  fatal  effects.  The 
I  stem  ia  about  3  feet  high,  a  little  hairy,  herbaceous, 
i  and  branching.  The  leaves  are  large,  oval,  acute, 
and  suftly  pubescent.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  bell- 
shaped,  and  of  a  dull  purple  colour.  The  berries 
have  a  sweetifih  and  rather  agreeable  taste,  which 
rcndeia  them  tbe  more  dangerous.  The  extract  dis- 
solved in  water  and  applied  to  the  eye  eminently 
possesses  the  remarkable  pn>perty  of  dilating  the 
pupil,  and  is,  in  consequence,  emphi^yed  in  surgical 
ojierations  for  that  purpose. 

The  deadly  nightshade  contains  an  alkaloid  called 
eUropiiif^  which  may  be  extracted  by  treating  the 
roots  of  the  plant  with  strong  alcohol^  allowing  the 
extract  to  remain  for  some  time  in  contact  with  caus- 
tic lime,  driving  off  the  alcohol  by  a  gentle  heat,  fil- 
tering, adding  sulphuric  acid  and  then  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potassium  carbonate^  and  again  filtering. 
Atropine  forms  colourless,  silky  needles;  it  is  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol j  it  is 
very  poisonous,  and  baa  the  peonliar  power  of  causing 
persistent  dilation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  The  com- 
poHitiou  of  this  alkaloid  is  expressed  by  the  formula 
Cl^H^N  Od.  B^idefl  this  alkaloid,  another  compound 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  ia  said  to 
exist  in  the  nightshade;  to  tbii*  alkaloid — about  which 
very  little  is  kiio\vn — the  name  of  bdfadonnine  is 
given.  From  tbe  seeds  nf  the  deadly  nightshade  an 
oil  may  be  expressed.  Tins  oil  is  limpid,  golden  yel- 
low in  colour,  insipid,  and  without  odour. 

NIGKITIA.    S««  Soudan. 

NIHIL  ALBUM,  a  name  formerly  given  to  tbe 
white  oxitle  of  /.inc, 

NIHILISTS,  a  party  In  Russia,  of  recent  origin, 
tha  adherents  of  which  mostly  acknowledge  material- 
ism as  their  philosophical  creed,  but  are  chiefly  cha- 
racterized by  their  social  and  political  aims.  Alex- 
ander Herzen^  who^  by  the  foundation  of  the  Free 
Kussian  Press,  called  into  life  an  active  propaganda 
tor  liberal  and  democratic  ideiis  in  Kususia,  gave  tbe 
first  im|nilso  to  the  formation  of  this  pf*rty,  but  the 
true  apostle  of  Nihilistic  irleas  ia  Clicmy«hevH.ki.  l^he 
leading  idea  of  Chemysbevski  and  the  Nihilists  is 
that  no  considerable  advance  can  be  made  by  man- 
kiiifl  without  an  entire  reconstitution  of  society,  be- 
ginning with  a  sudden  economical  reform,  or  rather 
revolution,  the  chief  features  of  ^vbich  must  consiiit 
in  the  carrying  out  of  the  principle  of  common  pro- 
perty in  land,  and  of  communistic  princij»le«  gener- 
ally. In  politics  the  Nihilists  favour  the  federative 
principle,  and  are  esi>etially  antagonistic  to  the  ultra- 
patriotic  pretensions  of  the  Panslavists,  upholding 
the  idea  of  cosniopnlitanism  in  o]ipo&itiou  to  that  of 
nationality.  Tlie  Nihiliflta  publish  various  journals, 
but  are  obliged  to  disseminate  them  in  secret.  In  at- 
tempting to  carry  out  their  aims  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  resort  todeedsofthe  blackes  t  atrr>city.  A  s^a-^s  i  na- 
tion ia  common  among  tbcm.  I'heir  most  darinj^  act 
rif  this  kind  ns  yet  hos  been  the  a^ikasflination  of  the 
Emperor  jVlcxander  IL,  March  13,  ISSl.  The  deed 
was  perpetrated  on  tbe  |niblio  street  by  means  of  an 
exphjaivfl  bomb.  JSevend  liussian  othciab  of  high 
rank  have  also  been  made  their  victims,  both  before 
and  since  that  time.  Tbe  number  of  tbe  Nihilists^ 
according  to  all  information,  is  smalL 
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XIIGATj^i,  a  town  m  Japan,  on  the  weat  coftst  of 
the  Mimd  of  Niphon,  nearly  opposite  to  the  bland 
of  Sado,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sltmanogawa,  It  la  one 
of  the  ports  opened  by  Lurd  Elgin's  treaty  in  IStJO. 
It  has  little  foreign  trade  owiu^  to  the  fact  tb&t 
there  is  a  bar  at  the  ninuth  of  the  river  which  Ahips 
of  large  burden  arc  nnablo  to  cross,  but  its  ooaatin^ 
trade  carried  on  by  Japanese  junks  and  its  intemiu. 
trade  are  large  and  increasing.  The  Btreets  are  tra- 
?«rBod  by  cauak.     Pop.  (1881),  37,272. 

NIJMBG£N,or  Niueguex  (anciently  A^ommcijTti*, 
or  Noeomc^uji),  a  strong  city  in  the  Dutch  province 
of  Guelderhuid^  delightfully  flituatodi  on  a  steep  hill, 
reaching  down  to  the  Waal.  On  a  height  nejix  tbe 
fivor  are  seen  the  ruins  of  an  old  toner,  aaitl  to  have 
been  built  by  Cimrleiuftgne.  The  town-bouso  con- 
iahui  a  rich  oolleotioa  of  Boman  antiquities.  The 
Belvederei  a  high  iowerp  frcvm.  which  there  la  a  zno«it 
extentive  view,  is  nejir  the  beautiful  public  walk,  the 
KalvBrbosch.  The  industrial  occii|}ation8  include 
tanning,  brewing,  cutton  manufactures,  salt-re  dning, 
and  making  of  articles  in  copper.  There  is  a  trade 
in  com  and  'wine,  Ninieguen  la  celebrated  for  the 
treaty  ol  peace  concluded  Angui^t,  1678^  between 
Phmce  ana  Holland,  and  acceded  tu  by  Spain  17th 
September,  and  for  that  of  167^,  between  the  Ger^ 
man  Empire,  Franco,  and  Sweden.     Pop*  24,397. 

NUNEr-KOVGORUD  (Lower  Novgorod),  or 
NiSHEGOROD,  a  government  in  Russiftj  bounded  nurth 
by  the  governments  of  Kofttroma  and  Vlatka,  east 
by  Kaaan  and  Simblrak,  south  by  Penza  and  TiUtibov, 
and  we^t  by  Yladimir;  area,  ID, 704  st^uore  miles. 
The  surface  forms  an  extensive  plain,  occasionally 
broken  and  diversified  by  low  undulating  hills.  These 
hills  are  almost  invariably  composed  of  limestone, 
which  is  largely  developed  over  the  whole  govern* 
inent.  The  only  metal  found  i«  ironj  gyps^um  pre- 
vaik  in  evtry  qtaarter.  The  entire  government  be- 
longs to  the  baain  of  the  Volga^  which^  entering  it 
on  the  north-west,  and  traTersing  it  in  one  vast  curve 
to  the  east,  drains  a  considerablo  portiiin  of  it  directly, 
all  the  other  dnunaga  being  brought  to  it  by  the  Oka 
and  its  tributaries  on  the  west»  the  Sara  and  its  tri- 
butaries on  the  east,  and  the  Senets  and  Yetluga  on 
the  north.  The  soil  is  of  remarkable  fertility,  render* 
Jng  this  government  the  granary  of  Russia.  The 
cultivators  are  alike  distingiushetl  by  »kili  and  in- 
dustry. The  pdndpol  crops,  in  addition  to  tlie  ordi- 
nary  cereals,  are  hemp  and  flax.  Much  attention  also 
IB  pidd  to  liie  production  of  fruit.  The  extent  of 
forest  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  arable  land,  and  few 
governments  can  boast  of  larger  tracts  of  excellent 
timber.  Both  manufactures  and  trade  have  made 
gteat  progress.  Several  governments  possess  much 
Luver  establishments,  but  in  none  is  the  spirit  of 
acuvitj  and  enterprise  more  univenaL  The  princi- 
pal manufactures  are  coane  doth,  canvas,  cordage, 
glass,  soapi  and  leather.  The  same  articlea  form 
im^Dcrtant  branches  of  trade,  which  includes,  besides 
com,  flour,  hemp,  and  flax,  iron  and  ironmongery, 
ftc.  The  central  position  of  this  government,  and 
its  large  navigable  streami^  are  hignly  favourable  to 
its  trade.    Pop.  1,369,369- 

NIJNEI-NOVGOEOD,  a  towTi  in  Russia,  capital 
of  the  government  of  same  name,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Oka  and  Volga,  255  miles  east  of  Moscow, 
llje  Kremlin,  finely  situated  on  the  loftiest  point  of 
the  high  town,  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall  flanked 
with  towers,  round  or  square,  and  contains  the  prln- 
dpaL  ediflocs,  particularly  two  cathedrals,  the  gover- 
nor's palace,  and  an  episcopal  seminary.  With  the 
exaction  of  these,  the  elegant  church  of  the  Holy 
Women,  and  a  few  other  public  edilioea,  the  whole 
town  is  buHt  of  wood,  and  possesses  little  interest. 
It  has  large  manufactures  of  leather,  cotton,  cordage, 


kCt  and  at  all  times  a  great  trade;  but  its  chief  cele- 
bzity  id  its  great  annual  ^r,  which  has  been  held 
here  ednce  1816,  and  coHocts  dealers  and  loungers  to 
the  number  of  250,000.  It  lasts  from  June  25  to 
Sept  5  U.S.  As  the  period  for  the  fair  approachea 
there  suddenly  starts  up  what  has  all  the  sppearanoe 
of  a  regular  town,  oonsisting  not  of  mere  sheds  but 
of  substuitisl  wooden  houses,  including  dburchei^ 
theatres,  hospitals,  barracks,  and  a  handjuune  edifice 
where  the  governor  resides  with  a  numerous  train  of 
olBoials.  The  boats  employed  in  delivering  or  seour> 
ing  cargoes  cover  the  bosom  of  the  water,  and  wbold 
towns  of  boots  are  formed  for  temporary  residenoeu 
The  business  done  at  the  fair  still  goes  on  steadily 
increasing.  The  annual  value  of  the  mert:baadise 
S4jld  olre^y  considerably  exceed*  £20,0Oi\00O.  The 
chief  trade  is  done  in  com  and  Hour,  and  after  that 
in  tea.     Pop.  12,441. 

NIJNEI-TAGILSK,  a  town  in  Rustda,  in  the 
govemment  of  Perm,  and  150  miles  east  of  the  town 
of  Perm,  in  tbo  midjit  of  a  district  very  rich  in 
minerals.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in 
smelting.  The  popidation  along  with  that  of  the 
adjoining  places  amounts  to  30,000. 

XIKii,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  goddess  of  victoryj 
daughter  of  Pallaa  and  Styx,  and  sister  of  Zeloe 
(zeal),  Kratos  (strength),  and  Eia  (force).  She  was 
rewarded  by  Zeus  with  the  jiei-mission  to  live  in 
Olympus,  for  the  readiness  with  which  she  came  to 
his  araistance  in  the  war  with  the  Titans.  There  is 
a  temple  to  her  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  stUi  in 
excellent  preservation.  She  is  represented  as  resem- 
bling the  goddess  Athena  (Minerva),  but  with  wings, 
and  carrying  a  palm  or  a  wreath.  The  correspond- 
ing Roman  goddess  was  Victoria,  to  whom  Evander 
is  said  to  have  dedicated  a  temple  un  the  P^atine 
HUl  at  the  command  of  Minerva,  un  the  site  of 
w  hich  L.  Postumius  afterwards  (during  the  w  ar  with 
the  Samuites)  raised  another  in  her  honour. 
NIKOLAEF.  See  Nicolajev. 
NIKOLAIEVSE,  a  new  town  in  Siberia,  in  the 
maritime  district,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amur.  It 
w.'is  founded  in  1S51.  It  is  connected  by  telegraph 
with  St.  Pctersbutg.     Pop.  5314, 

NIKOLSBURG,  or  Niklasbubo,  a  town  In  Mo- 
ravia, in  the  circle  of  Znaim,  27  miles  south  of  Briinn. 
It  consists  <if  narrow,  ill-paved,  and  dirty  streets,  but 
has  a  castle  finely  situat^  on  a  rock  near  its  centre^ 
a  handsome  church,  and  a  Piari^tt  college.  Then 
are  linen  and  woollt  n  manufactures  and  some  trade. 
Pop.  (18S0),  7642, 

NIKOPOL,  a  town  in  Southern  Rusaia,  in  the 
government  of  Ekaterinoslav,  on  the  Dnieper,  where 
that  river  separates  the  governments  of  Ekaterinontar 
and  Taurida.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural 
district.  There  is  regidar  steam  cominunicatioD 
between  Kikopol  and  Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea. 
Pop.  i*70G, 

NILE,  the  largest  river  in  North  Africa,  is  fonned 
by  two  t>treams  which  unite  in  the  uplands  of  the 
northern  frontier  of  Abys&inia.  The  eastern  and 
shorter  of  the  two,  the  Blue  River  or  Ba/ir-tl-A^ekf 
the  source  of  which  was  discovered  by  Bruce  in 
1770  m  tlie  Abyaainiaa  highlands,  in  lat.  11°  N.;  Ion. 
3Q'^  ZQ'  £.;  flows  flrst  north  into  Lake  Dembea  or 
Tsana  then  emerges  &om  it  in  an  easterly  direction, 
describes  a  great  arc  to  the  south,  extending  below 
lat.  10^  X.,  then  turns  to  the  west,  entera  Egjpt^ 
where  it  receives  its  southern  tributary,  the  Dedhes% 
and  lastly  takes  a  northerly  course.  After  receiv- 
ing from  the  cast  the  nvers  Dender  and  Hahad,  il 
unit<^  at  Khartoom  with  the  great  western  branch, 
the  White  River  or  BaJir-d-Abiad^  which  is  by  far 
the  more  considerable  of  the  two,  both  in  length  and 
volume  of  water.  The  position  of  the  sooroe  or  souross 
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ned  far  ftg«ii  AH  mtsolved 
^  Imt  bu  at  ia»t  been  defitii- 
I  tirely  settled.  The  explorations  of  Speke  and  Gnvut 
(  in  1^61-62,  and  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  in  1363-64^  the 
i  of  wbicb  have  been  confirmed  by  tbcKse  of 
I  recent  travellers,  have estabUebed  the  fact  that 
I  the  he^-watera  of  the  Nile  are  collected  by  a  lake 
I  situated  on  the  equator,  called  Ukerewe  or  Victoria 
I  HyrnxoA,  a  large  lake,  3808  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  wttk,  previously  dUcovored  by  Speke, 

Of  the  inBuenta  of  thui  lake  the  mni>t  important, 
1  aeoofding  to  Stanley,  who  viidted  and  circumuavi- 
gmted  the  lake  in  1875|  ia  the  Shimiyu,  which  fiowa 
into  it  from  the  Boath  with  a  width  of  about  a  mile 
«t  tbe  influx;  and  the  snuroe  of  this  stream,  the 
«ft  feeder  of  which  ta  called  the  Liwumba  and 
t  at>>ut  5'  6.  lat.  and  a  little  to  the  east  of  Zi"  &, 
hm,,  12  accordingly  the  remotest  source  of  the  Nile 
yet  known.  Among  the  other  priQcipal  influenta  of 
tbe  Victoria  Nyanza  are  the  Kagera  or  Kitangule, 
which  enters  it  on  the  west  and  ia  next  in  eize  to  the 
8himiyu,  and  the  Kuana,  which  ia  the  hirgest  of  those 
which  enter  it  on  the  eaaL  The  great  rivur  which 
fiowBont  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  which  is  now 
ideDti£ed  with  the  Nile,  issues  from  the  lake  in  the 
north  at  about  lat.  O''  30'  K.,  and  Ion.  33'  4o'  e.,  and 
before  its  identity  with  the  Nile  was  known,  was 
caQed  the  Kari  or  SomerHut  River.  At  ita  outiktw 
frotn  the  lake  it  forma  the  iLiiiimportant  Kii>on  Falltt^ 
then  flows  north-west,  and  about  lat  1"  -lO'  n.  ex- 
[  puidi  into  Lake  Ibrahim  Paaha,  dlsooTered  in  1874 
by  Cidonel  Long-,  one  ol  the  offioera  of  Colonel 
Gordon,  governor  of  the  region  of  the  White  Nile. 
Ihi  again  contracting  to  the  dimensions  of  a  river 
it  fiowi  first  west  then  north-east  to  kt  2"^  15'  N., 
where  it  fonns  tbe  Palis  of  Karuma.  It  then 
tttma  weeti  and  after  forming  the  Murcbi^ou  Fall^, 

>  enters  ftl  tfao  town  of  Magungo,  another  lake,  the 
Mwn^n  Nd^e,  or  Alt>ert  Nyamsa,  at  an  elevation  ol 
aljoot  2550  feet  Magungo  Ilea  on  the  east  side  of 
the  lake^  close  to  its  north-eaatem  extremity,  and 
exactly  at  this  latter  poiut|  about  lat.  2""  35'  N.  and 
Ion  31"  12'  R,  the  river  again  leaves  the  lake,  flo wing- 
in  a  northerly  direction.  Above  Goodokoro,  a  town 
lying  about  lat.  5^  k.,  the  river  forms  a  series  of 
C&taracts,  and  till  lS7t)  the  part  ul  tbe  river  lying 
between  these  cataracts  and  the  Alljert  Nyans^  was 
never  fully  explore<l,  so  that  there  remained  the 
poanbility  of  doubting  whether  the  stream  which 

rittoed  from  that  lake  waa  the  same  with  thi^t  which 

\  formed  the  cataracts  above  Gondokora     But  in  that 

I  jear  the  last  vestige  of  doubt  on  this  point  was  swept 

Away.     Under  the  direction  o£  Culoticl   Gorduu  a 

<  steamer  was  carried  in  pieces  round  the  cataracts  to 

Dufile^  and  on  the  7th  of   Jlarch   Komolo  Gciwi 

started  thencse  to  sail  up  the  river,  and  on  the  18th 

ctf  the  same  mouth  he  reached  the  Albert  N3  anza. 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  river*  bavicig  a  lenj^h 

of  164  Englhih  mile*,  he  found  to  be  navigable,  deep, 

and  broad,  in  many  places  with  a  bremith  of  upwards 

fif  700  yaids. 

Not  far  below  Gondokoro^  which  is  nearly  due 
north  of  the  outlet  of  the  Albert  Nyonzaj  the  Nile 

►  begins  to  flow  more  to  the  west  till  it  reaches  laL 
'  9"  K.,  where  it  receives  the  Cahr-el-*  «hajsid,  tho  most 

itDportant  of  the  tributaries  that  flow  tutt>  it  from 
^  the  left  bank.  On  receiving  this  afliueiit  it  turns 
\  doa  eact  for  about  100  miles^  and  then  after  receiving 
1  tbe  Sobat  from  the  south- east,  a  very  important 

tiTer  draining  the  country  between  Abyssinia  and 

the  Victoria  Nyanxa,  flows  almost  due  north  to 
[Kiartoom.  The  united  Nile  tnrns  firat  to  the  north- 
,  ttU  at  lat.  17^  30'  n.  it  receives  its  last  tributary, 
'lh«  Atbara,  from  the  Abyssinian  frontier-    From  its 

junction  with  the  Atbara  the  NUe  flows  north,  having 


on  the  west  or  left  hank  the  desert  of  Bahiuduj  on 
the  ea&t  Mekheyr,  which  b  commonly  called  Berber* 
I^wer  down  it  forms  several  islands,  one  of  which 
bears  the  name  of  Kandake  (Candace),  and  also  one 
or  more  cataractr!,  it  then  benda  west  by  south,  and 
posses  by  Jebel  Barkal,  where  stand  the  remains  of 
a  temple,  repaired  by  Tirhaka  (700  B.c»),  but  proba- 
Idy  lOOU  years  older.  Besuming  its  northern  course 
it  enters  the  plains  of  Don^ola,  and  forma  several 
inlands  of  great  extent.  Quitting  these  plains  by  a 
cataract  the  river  flows  through  the  distilcts  of  Mahas, 
Bukkot,  Wadi  Kenriz,  and  Batn-el-Hajar  (or  the 
Glen  of  Rocks),  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  siscond 
or  great  cataract^  and  entering  Egypt  at  Phihp — ^the 
Pi- lakh  or  limit  of  the  Egyptians — it  descends  the 
lawest  (in  ascending  the  first)  cataract  to  Syene  or 
Assouan,  which  is  in  lat  24°  5'  X.  From  Phihp, 
lat  2-1'*  3*  Jf,,  tho  Nile  flows  through  Egypt  in  a 
single  stream  as  far  as  Batn-el-Bakara,  the  ancient 
Ltercasorum,  at  the  head  of  tbe  Delta,  in  lat  30°  ]  5', 
where  itdividealnt^  two  bmnches, leading  down  respec- 
tively to  liashid  (Roaetta)  and  Dimyat  (Damietta)> 
&  lid  e  11  tering  the  sea  in  about  lat  ^V  35'  K.  These  two 
mouths  correspond,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  Phatnitic 
and  Bolbitinic  mouths  of  the  andeuti*,  whicli,  however, 
in  ancient  times  were  not  so  important  as  the  Polu- 
1^1  on  mouth  on  the  eaat  and  the  Canopic  on  the  west, 
Lttween  which,  proceeding  from  eaat  to  west^  there 
were  other  fii,  e  moutha,  named  respectively  the  Tan< 
itic,  ^Mendesian^  Phatnitio  or  Bucolic,  Bebennitic, 
and  Bolbitinic. 

As  rain  scajcely  ever  falls  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
from  the  18th  nearly  to  the  80th  paridlel,  and  very 
scantily  even  lower  down,  tho  river  owes  its  supplies 
wliolly  to  the  copious  rains  of  the  countries  wherein 
it  rises.  It  begins  to  iticrease  in  June,  attains  ita 
greatest  height  aboTib  the  vema!  equinox,  and  then 
subfiides  as  gradually  as  it  n)6e.  Tho  ordinary  rifi« 
at  Oahro  is  about  iQ  feet.  During  the  flood  a  great 
portion  of  the  Delta  and  of  the  valkj  ol  Egypt 
higher  up,  b  inundated.  In  Sennaar  also,  and  Don- 
gola  exteuaive  tracts  are  watered  immediately  by  the 
river;  but,  tn  general,  the  banks  of  the  Nile  above 
Egypt  are  in-igated  by  means  of  the  water-wheeh 
In  early  times  the  case  was  different,  as  is  shown  by 
tbe  compoaiLiou  of  the  soil  formed  of  alluvial  deposits 
in  places  no  longer  reached  by  the  sti-eam,  even  in 
its  highest  state  of  flood.  The  changes  of  level  which 
have  taken  place  in  relation  to  the  river  are  de- 
monstrated by  the  fact  afleertained  by  the  Prussian 
expedite  on  J  that  at  Semneh,  a  day*s  journey  beyond 
the  sect>nd  cataracti  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  the 
rocks  attest  that  4000  years  &g<t  the  average  height 
of  the  Nile  at  its  utmost  fluod  was  23  feet  higher  than 
at  the  present  day,  whilst  inversely  the  yearly  iimn» 
dations  of  tho  river  in  Egypt  are  continually  raii^iiig 
the  level  of  the  whole  smrounding  valley. 

In  the  sacred  language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
the  Nile  was  called  Ilape  or  Aur*Aa  (the  Great 
Kiver)j  in  Ooptic^  Jaro;  and  in  Hebrew,  Jar  or  Jaur, 
Tbe  Greek  ^eitoB  has  been  derived  from  the  Semitic 
A  rt/wir;  the  designation  of  the  river  in  Homer  ia  the 
some  as  that  of  the  country — Atfjuptoi  (Egypt).  The 
modern  Arabs  call  it  Bahr^  and  also  tl-^Uy  while 
tfie  Nubians  term  it  Tatii  or  Nil-To4*i,  the  latter 
term  being  more  es-pedally  used  to  designate  the 
stream  at  its  full  height  in  the  flood  season. 

The  Nile  received  divine  honours  from  tho  Egyp- 
tians, and  at  a  later  period  alio  from  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  By  the  Egyptians  he  was  represented  aa 
a  htimiajihrodite,  with  a  Ward  and  woman  a  breast% 
and  a  ekin  tjf  a  blue  colour.  The  Upper  Nile  was 
distinguished  from  tho  lower  by  a  peculiar  floral 
symbol.  The  Nile  had  a  temple  dedicated  to  1dm- 
self  at  NdopoUs,  and  hia  prindjjal  festival  ia  men* 
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i-ioDbJ  under  the  nntn©  nf  NUoa.  Ift  Greek  and 
llonian  iirt  be  id  depicted  in  tho  attitmie  of  a  river 
fgod  reclining'^  aromid  whom  sport  sixteen  children^ 
an  allesfoHcal  representation  of  the  height  in  cabitd 
of  the  inuDclations  of  the  river. 

KILOMETER,  a  ^ra(]uated  column  planted  In  » 
kind  of  well  on  the  ii^Und  of  Et-Rodah  in  Eg^ypti  and 
intended  to  measure  the  height  of  the  inundationM  of 
the  Kile, 

NIMBUS.    See  Ctoua 

NIMBUS,  in  painting,  the  halo  or  ooUection  of 
rays  with  which  artists  surround  the  heads  of  sacred 
persons,  In  Christian  art^  of  Christy  and  the  anj^ela 
and  sunta.  The  use  of  this  omament  is  both  ancient 
and  wide-spread,  being  exempli  iied  in  the  Indian, 
Egjptianf  Etruscanj  Greek,  and  Kjaman  reli^ons,  as 
weD  as  in  Catholic  Christianitj,  The  ancient  poets 
speak  of  their  dieties  as  being  crowneil  \^ith  euih  a 
nimbus  in  their  oooasional  appearances  on  earth,  and 
in  paintings  this  nimbus  was  represented  in  the  eaine 
wav  as  in  the  pidiitiniTB  of  Catholic  artiste.  ApoUo 
and  Diana  especially  were  represented  iu  this  manner. 
Some  of  the  Homan  emperors  also,  as  Caligula^  Tra- 
jan, Marcus  Anrelius^  and  others,  are  foimd  on  ooins 
with  the  same  ornament.  The  nimbus  of  Christiaii 
art  is  usnaUj  circular  in  form,  but  somettmea  it  is 
triangular;  sometimes  in  the  form  of  three  rays^  one 
proceeding  from  the  summit  of  the  head,  and  the 
other  two  from  the  sides,  so  thnt  the  three  form  thrve 
arms  of  a  cross.  The  triangular  nimbuH  symbolizes 
the  Trinity;  it  is  sometimes  inclosed  in  a  drcle,  which 

rbolixes  eternity.  The  nimbus  with  three  rays  is 
a  symbol  of  the  Trinity.  Another  form  of  the 
nimbos  is  that  in  which  onf?  of  the  common  citcuhur 
shape  supports  a  ernes.  This  form  is  restricted  to 
persons  of  the  godhead.  An  ornament  like  the 
nisnbiis  surrounding  the  whole  person  is  called  an 
OHffo'a.      

NI3tfEGUEK.    See  XiiiraGEy. 

NtMES,  or  KtsiiES  (Xrmamiu),  a  dty  of  France, 
eftfQtal  of  the  department  of  the  Card,  0*2  miles 
BCffth-west  of  Marseilles.  It  is  an  episcopal  see,  and 
the  seat  of  several  departmental  authorities.  It  is 
■ituatad  in  a  delightful  plain,  and  is  surrounded  with 
boolevardi^  which  occupy  tho  plaos  of  the  former 
fortifioatkms.  It  contains  some  bandsotne  public 
buUdings^  among  which  an*  the  palais-de -justice,  an 
hospital^  and  cathedral.  The  public  walks  ai^  mag- 
Difioenk  The  inhabitants  are  principally  employed 
IB  manufactures,  chiefly  of  silk  and  cotton  good% 
fncy  *nd  mixed,  sneh  aa  taffetaa^  shawli^  acArfi^ 
Ottrttta,  bosiery,  ka,  Then  ara  Ukewlao  nnmeroua 
tttUMrieih  dyeworks,  silk,  laos^  tfarsad,  and  other 
qiiBiki^g  muls.  It  has  oonaidersble  commerce  in 
wioie,  oil,  esaenoes,  drugs,  dye-stuffs,  Aia,  and  is 
the  great  entrepot  of  Southern  France  for  raw  silk. 
Klmes,  next  to  Eome^  containa  the  greatest  number 
of  ttKnamenls  of  Roman  graodeor:  among  tbem  ai« 
IIm  aqnare  lioaae  {maimm  rarr^y,  an  andeiil  temple^ 
cooMcnitod,  aooonUng  to  different  antboritiei,  in  th« 
vsicii  cf  Ai^natiii^  Antoniniis  Pius,  or  Marcus  Au- 
vtbim,  H  fact  kmg,  SS  bnMM),  and  42  higb,  with  thirty 
btantiful  Corinthian  columns  <it  was  repaired  hf 
Lonfo  Xn^^  and  again  in  IS  JO);  the  amphith«atre^ 
m 9M9  circus  of  tbs  Doric  order,  tibe  waikof  which, 
mm^amd  of  eaaauanm  maana  nf  iloiftB^  niiitad  with 
aihnitaMa  skill,  tmd  aboni  1100  fsal  in  droomrei^ 
<B0%  ue  in  food  piiwwii  isI'miiii;  Iha  beautiful  fountain 
nf  Dhuia^  with  its  hatha  and  trsM;  the  tem^Ue  <%i 
Dtana  in  nd&s;  tfa«  ancient  Tour  Ms^e,  on  a  hill 
4Mitakde  of  the  dty,  the  original  destinatioin  of  which 
la  unknown;  a  mafnifioeai  aqoedao^  now  known  as 
Iha  Pont  dn  Gaid,  oniiitiDf  of  thraa  vows  of  ar^Mt 
liunf  abotvcoaaDothsrlo^Mheigfilof  ISOfeet;  m 
iHBtem,  oaUsd  the  Fountain  of  the  Nymphs,  situ- 


ated in  fine  public  gardens,  wbrre  it  bursts  forth  with 
great  co|iiot»anM8  at  the  foot  of  a  hill^  and  is  received 
into  a  large  reservoir,  which  wss  originsJly  a  Roman 
bath;  and  two  ancient  gates,  the  one  called  Porta 
d'AugTiflte»  consisting  of  four  porticoes,  formed  by  a 
double  arch  and  two  side  passages;  and  the  other 
caUed  Porte  de  France^  consisting  of  a  single  arch 
flanked  by  two  circular  towers.  Very  fine  mosaics 
have  been  found  here,  and  numerous  fragments  of 
ancient  buildings,  with  Greek  and  Latin  inacriptians. 
Nlmes  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  a  Greek 
colony,  and  was  afterwards  for  about  5QU  years  in 
the  possession  of  the  Romans.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury it  became  a  stronghold  of  Calvinism,  and  suf- 
fered much  durini;:  the  civil  wars.  The  treaty  known 
as  the  Pacification  of  Nlmes,  concluded  here  in  192^, 
jjranted  freedom  of  worship  to  the  Huguenots,  but 
deprived  them  of  thetr  fortiBed  to^vns.  In  1815  it 
was  the  scene  of  religious  violence,  in  consequence  of 
the  reaction  of  that  period.  Guizot,  the  historian, 
was  a  native  of  tlus  town.     Pop.  in  1S81,  63^552. 

NIMKOD,  a  valiant  warrior,  who,  acoortliiig  t4> 
the  Mosaic  account,  as  interpreted  in  the  ordinaipf 
system  of  chronology,  lived  before  2000  RC,  and  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  Cftuquerw 
who  substituted  the  monju^ical  yoke  for  the  patri- 
archal independency  of  the  nomadic  tribes.  Baby- 
lon and  the  monarchy  of  Nimrod  were  founded  by 
bim,  and  enlarged  by  the  conquest  of  the  towns  (for* 
tified  tribes)  of  Erech  (afterwards  Orchoe,  now  Waria 
in  Irak  Arabi),  Acad  (afterwards  Kisibis),  and  Calneh 
(now  NiflFer). 

NIMRfTD.    SeeNnnmM. 

NINEVEH,  a  celebrated  ancient  and  ruined  dty, 
capital  of  the  Assyrian  Empire^  in  Asiatic  l\irkey,and 
in  the  pashalic  of  Mosul,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
along  which,  and  opposite  to  the  town  of  Mosul,  it  a]«* 
pears  to  havestretdied  for  a  distance  of  about  IS  miles, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  12  miles,  in  the  form  of 
a  parallelogram,  containing  an  area  of  not  less  than 
21 G  square  miles.  The  first  recorded  notioe  of  Nine* 
veh  is  in  Genesis  tl,  where,  after  an  enumeration  of 
the  denendanta  of  Ham,  including  Nimrod^  *who 
b^an  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth,'  and  bad  the 
beginning  of  his  kingdom  at  Babei,  *  in  the  land  of 
Shinar/  it  is  added,  ver  11,  'Out  of  that  land  went 
forth  Asshur,  and  builded  Nineveh/  The  date  of  iU 
foundation,  as  thus  fixed,  is,  according  to  the  usual 
dironohm,  3347  B.C.  From  this  date  there  is  a  per- 
fael Uaok  in  its hislnry  for  naaiiy  1500  years;  but  it 
is  obvious  that  it  must  have  continued  to  fiouiish  and 
make  vast  progress,  for  about  S65  B.C.,  when  it  ia 
brought  prominently  forward  in  the  book  of  Jenah« 
it  is  described  aa  a  *  great  city,*  *  an  exceeding  great 
city,  of  three  days*  journey,*  a  'great  city,  wherein 
are  more  than  sixMore  thousand  peteona  that  cannot 
disoem  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left  hand.* 
It  remained  the  capital  ol  Assyria  tUl  ahont  €06  ilcl, 
wlien  it  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  Bahylooian 
Kabopohusar  and  the  Median  Cyaxare%  after  a  pfo^ 
tracted  siege,  which  appears  to  have  begun  about 
625  B.C.  About  thirty  yean  after,  Ezekiel  (chap, 
xxxi),  in  a  pemiige  lemaricable  for  the  richness  of  its 
eniteni  imagery,  portnya  its  desolation*  and  bringa 
it  out  In  hcM  relief  by  conti  eating  it  with  its  fonner 
eplendomr:  'The  Assyrian  was  a  oedar  in  Lebanon, 
with  fair  bran«^ies;*  *  all  the  trees  of  Eden  that  were 
in  the  garden  of  God  enried  him;*  but  'strsagers^ 
the  terrible  of  the  nations,  have  cut  him  off;'  'upoo 
the  mountains  and  in  all  the  valleys  his  bnnchca  aare 
fallen,  and  his  booghs  are  broken  by  all  the  riv«n  ci 
the  land;  and  all  the  people  of  the  earth  are  gene 
down  fooDL  his  ahndoWj  and  have  left  him*'  The 
deetnietfoo,  mdeed,  wv  so  compiet*^  and  the  htftt^ 
mation  furnished  by  profame  histofiaaaMGUtty  and 
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(defective,  that  aeveral  writen,  without  venturitig 
LdiracUy  to  impnga  thie  testimony  of  the  sacred  volume 
I  cm  the  subject,  were  dispoiied  to  consider  it  highly 
oven;hargiejl.     It  wm  known  that  opposite  to  Mosul, 
mad  both  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Ti^s  and  to  a 
cnosidemble  distance   inlanii  on  what  was  usually 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Nineveh,  a  series  of  vast 
1  mounds  existed^  and  probably  occupied  the  site,  if 
I  they  did  not  actually  contain  the  remains,  of  ita 
ancient  stmctnitsa;  but  no  serious  attempt  waa  made 
\  to  ascertain  the  fact  till  1841,  when  M.  Botta^  shortly 
IrSlter  his  appointment  as  French  consul  at  M^iwul, 
DBmenced  uperatians   on    Koyunjik,   inuuediatety 
F  opposite  to  that  town.     He  had  only  obtained  a  few 
\  fragments  of  brick  and  alabaster,  when,  on  informa- 
tion which  promised  a  richer  harvest,  he  removed  to 
Khorsabad,  about  12  miles  to  the  north-east.    It  was 
in  the  spring  of  1843  that  be  began  hia  njicrationa 
hi^^  End  he  waq  soon  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
'  an  Assyrian  editice  which  bad  not  seen  the  light  fiir 
perhaps  two  thousand  years.     The  attention  of  Mr. 
Layard,  who  had  travelled  much  in  the  East,  and  was 
ardently  demoted  to  the  study  of  its  antiquities,  had 
i  previously  been  arrested  by  the  moimds,  and  ho  had 
I  TEBolved  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  exploring 
I  them  tbonKighly;  but  hia  resolution  was  still  sJum- 
^bering  when  the  discoveries  of  M.  Eotta  aroused  hiuin. 
After  BOrmoanting  many  obstacles,  and  obtaining  the 
iieoessary  requisites,  he  resolved  to  make  the  lofty 
moonds  of  NimHkd,  situated  about  18  miles  S.8.E.  of 
Hosol,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Tigris  and  the  con- 
"  «iioe  of  the  Greater  Zab,  the  scene  of  his  first  opera- 
[  iiaiiB.   His  success  was  immediate  and  complete.  The 
'  excavatloiLS  of  the  very  first  day  put  him  in  posses* 
sion  of  a  chamber  lined  with  slabs,  in  good  preserva* 
tion,  and  covered  with  cuneiform  or  arrow-headed  in- 
scripticms,  and  his  treasures  continued  ever  after  to 
J'  multiply  upon  him.  Among  other  tbiiipi  he  discovered 
,  i^i^antic  emblematic  figures— winged  bulls  and  lions, 
^  with  human  hcads^  and  winged  spbinxes,  placed  as 
gnardians  over  the  entrances  of  maguiticent  pahicee. 
I  The  fire  by  wliicb  the  palaces  had  been  desstroyed  has 
L  po  calcined  the  stone  and  other  materials  of  which 
['they  are  composed  that  in  many  cases,  on  the  least  ex- 
pfMMRire  to  the  air,  they  have  crumbled  topieces,  some- 
I  times  K'fore  even  an  accurate  sketch  of  them  could 
be  obtained;  and  bence  many  objects  interesting  as 
>  works  of  artj  and  containing  inscriptions  in  all  pro- 
I*  liability  still  more  interesting,  have  been  seen  only  to 
:  be  lost  for  ever.    In  other  parts,  ami  more  especially 
m  the  north-west  palace*  where  the  fire  has  not  sci 
much  atfectcd  the  buililing^  twenty-eipht  rooms,  in 
exceUent  preservation,,  have  been  opened,  and  nume- 
rous bass-relief ji,  figures^  and  ornaments,  rich  in  in- 
f'.irmation   as  to  the  state  of   art  and   progress  of 
civilization  at  the  period  when  they  were  made,  have 
been  exhumed.  FromNimnM  Mr.  Layard  proceeded 
to  Koyimjikf  where  he  was,  if  posMible,  still  more 
\  auooeasfai     Id  the  C(mrse  of  a  month  nine  chambers 
sre  explored^  one  of  them  130  feet  long  by  80  feet 
wide,  and  equally  rich  with  those  of  Nimrild  in  bass- 
teliefs  and  inscriptions.     In  1847  Mr.  Layard,  owing 
partly  to  the  exhaustion  nf  his  fun<ls  for  excavation,, 
and  partly  to  the  state  of  hiii  health,  which  had  suf- 
fered much  from  his  incessant  exertions,  returned  to 
En^and;  but  in  1S4&,  having  been  furiuahed  with 
k  now  funds^  though  with  a  far  too  nig^:^ardly  hand,  he 
I  Tennned  his  labouin  both  at  Koyunjik  and  Nimr^d, 
vMch  haye  oontiDQed  to  ykid  up  their  treasures  as 
if  they  were  never  to  be  exhausted.     Previous  to 
Mr.  L^yard's  labours  the  Assyrian  antiquities  of  the 
British  Museum   were  contained   in   a  case  about 
3  feet  square;  they  now  form  one  of  its  largest,  and, 
in  some  respects,  one  of  its  most  valuable  collections. 
The  laboui^  of  Layard  at  Koyunjik  were  continued 


by  Loftus  and  Hormuzd  Bassam  in  1853,  and  the 
excivatioDS  at  Nimrfld  were  resuuied  in  1873  by 
(>.  Smith,  vvlio  wfia  commL&aioned  to  do  so  by  the  pro- 
prtet<'>rs  of  the  iMihj  TtUgraph^  and  afterwards  by 
the  British  Museum*  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Smith 
tu  1876  the  e.xcavationB  have  again  been  cunducted 
hy  Hormuzd  Eassam,  who  has  already  made  some 
important  discoveries  at  Nitur^d,  nnd  at  Balawat, 
aixjiit  9  miles  north- east  of  Kimnld.  That  some  of 
these  disco  verier  are  remains  of  the  ancient  Nineireh 
is  not  doubted,  bnt  there  is  still  some  difference  of 
4 'pinion  as  to  the  ideritiBcation  of  the  various  places 
vv  here  discoveries  have  been  made.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  the  mounds  oppcisite  Mosul,  called 
Koyunjik,  Khoraabad,  and  Nebbi  Yunus,  may  be 
identified  with  Nineveh,  and  many  identify  Nimrflid 
vv^th  the  nncient  Culah  mentioned  in  Gen,  x,  11. 
(:>thers  again  would  identify  the  modem  Kalab* 
Shergat,  a  town  on  the  Tigris,  about  100  miles  lower 
down  thou  ^losul,  with  Calab,  in  which  case  Nimiriid 
M  ould  naturally  be  identified  with  Eesen,  the  great 
city  mentioned  in  Gen*  x.  12,  as  lying  between  Nine' 
veh  and  Calah.  Layard  himself  even  suggested  that 
the  ancient  Nineveh  may  have  extended  over  the 
whole  of  the  space  betM'een  the  remsins  oppesite 
Mosul  and  KimrOd,  IS  miles  distant;  and  although 
this  opinion  now  appears  to  be  generally  given  up,  it 
will  not  seem  altogether  incredible  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  Aftwyrian  and  Babylonian  practice 
wfis  to  include  numerous  large  parks  and  gardens 
within  the  city  walls.  A  great  number  of  the  cune- 
iform inscriptions  discovered  have  been  deciiihered 
by  Sir  H*  KawUn&on  and  other  scholars,  and  throw 
great  light  on  the  history  of  Assyria.  Some  remark- 
able confirmations  of  the  Scripture  narrative  have 
been  obtained.  Not  only  are  the  names  of  indi- 
viduals the  same^  but  the  thirUj  talents  of  ffold  which 
Scripture  uafonns  us  that  Hezekioh  was  forced  to  pay, 
U  n<iW  proved  to  have  been  paid,  by  an  inscription 
which  is  to  all  intetita  a  voucher  or  receipt  of  Sennach- 
erib himself.  In  PL  ( 'XXXIV.  the  reader  vvill  find 
representations  of  various  sculptures,  bass-reliefs,  and 
other  objects  discovered  in  course  of  the  excavations 
at  N  i  ne  veh.    See  Aas  y  kia  and  C  u  K  El  to  im  W  ki  nii  o. 

NINUPO,  a  town  in  China,  in  the  province  of 
Che-kiang,  in  a  magnificent  plain  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Takia.  It  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  by  the 
Treaty  of  Nankin  in  1842.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls 
5  miles  in  circuit,  25  feet  high,  and  15  feet  wide  at 
top,  and,  besides,  has  extenaive  suburbs  outside. 
Though  highly  extolled  by  the  Chinese  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cities  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  it  con- 
sists of  narrow  61thy  streets  and  one-storied  houses, 
sometimes  of  stone,  but  mostly  of  brick.  Its  moj^t 
remarkable  edifice  is  a  brick  tower,  formed  of  seven 
stories,  and  above  160  feet  high,  but  now  a  mere  ruin. 
Another  boasted  structure  is  the  temple  ot  Ma  Tsupu, 
Shops  and  immense  storehonsea  occupy  the  quarters 
near  the  river,  while  eating-houses  and  tea  shoj« 
abound  near  the  gates  and  in  the  suburbs.  A  medi- 
cal hospital,  opened  by  a  missionary  society  in  1843, 
hftB  been  found  very  beneficial.  The  manufactures 
oonsist  chiefly  of  silk  and  cotton  goods,  carpets,  fur* 
niture,  iJtc,  The  native  tnulo  is  vor^'  extensive^  but 
the  imports  from  Britain  have  as  yet  been  very 
limited.  The  princi|ml  exports  are  tea,  silk,  and  raw 
cotton;  and  the  principal  imports,  besides  manufac- 
tured goods,  sugar,  and  opium.  In  ISSl  the  total 
value  of  the  imports,  inclusive  of  treasure  but  exclu- 
sive of  re-exports,  was  £2,f)03,D3rf.  The  ^n^at  bulk 
ol  the  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  other  treaty  ports. 
NiiJg|Ki  was  taken  by  the  Eritinh  without  resistance 
in  1 8  4  L      I'op.  ea t  imated  at  2  G  0,0  OO. 

NINIAN,  or  Nlsiah,  St,,  a  Christian  missionary 
preacher,  who  tpread  Christianity  among  the  Picts 
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ill  the  "bepiimuig  of  tLe  fourth  century.  He  was 
ordaiaed  bishop  of  the  Southern  TkU  by  Pope  Siri* 
cluft  in  394.  It  would  appear  that  Ninlan  was  not 
the  iirst  to  prcuich  Cliristianitj,  nt  least  to  the  eoiith- 
ern  PictR,  who  are  iaid  to  have  received  Cbrutuuilty 
aa  early  as  the  second  century;  but  at  the  time  of 
Ninian^i  misaion  the  people  hoii  all  or  nearly  nil  re- 
turned to  paganiain.  Ninion  Belected  Cundida  Casfti 
or  Whithorn  ^Wigtonahire),  as  his  chief  seat,  but 
proaucuted  hb  labours  in  all  parts  of  Routhem  Scot- 
l&ud,  and  even  aa  far  north  aa  the  Grampiaus.  He 
died  in  132.     HU  festival  ia  the  16th  Sept 

NINON  DE  L'ENCLOS.    See  L*Enclos. 

NINTH,  in  muaiCf  an  intenrikL  contai&iiig  an  oc- 
taye  and  a  tctne.     See  Music. 

NINUS,  the  fabulous  founder  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire,  and  of  its  capital  Nineveh,  apjmrently,  lik# 
bii  ton  Ninyas,  invented  from  the  name  of  Nineveh. 
According  to  &  tradition  originally  Persian,  and 
direcdy  contradicting  historically  authenticatodfacta, 
Ninna  extended  the  Assyrian  Empire  to  Kgypt  and 
Xndiiv.  He  married  Semiramiit,  by  whom  he  was 
afterwiwrds  murdered.  The  whole  fable  of  Nintia  and 
Seminunis  waa  spread  by  Cte«ia«  of  CnidoB.  The 
more  trustworthy  Herodotus  mentions  only  the  better 
authenticated  Semiramis,  who  api>eara  to  have  lived 
about  800  B.C.,  while  Ninus  must  bo  placetl  about 
2000  B.c._ 

NIOBE,  daughter  of  Tantalim  (king  of  Lydia) 
and  the  Hys^l  DionS^  or  according  to  other  accounts 
the  Pleiad  Taygete,  wafl  the  wife  of  Amphion,  who, 
in  common  with  Zethos,  goremed  Thebes,  which 
they  bad  built.  According  to  the  common  accounts 
ehe  had  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters  (according 
to  Homer,  six  sons  and  six  daughtenX  i^^f  pi^>ud  of 
her  blooming  offspring,  she  so  far  forgot  herself  aa  to 
exalt  herself  above  Leto  (Latona),  the  mother  of  only 
two  children  ^Apollo  and  Artemia  (Diana);  and  in 
pmiisliment  of  her  fireaumption  she  had  to  witneaa 
the  dt^truction  of  her  children  by  the  arrows  of  the 
twin  deities.  Anguish  and  despair  transformed  the 
wretched  mother,  after  long  wanderings,  into  a  stone, 
which  was  ^own  on  Mount  Sipy1aB,in  the  kingdom 
of  her  father.  Ampbicn  and  Zethus  al»o  fell,  pierced 
by  the  arrows  of  Apollo,  when,  full  of  wrath,  they 
penetrated  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  god  Thia  is 
the  most  common  account  of  the  fate  of  Niobe,  in  the 
dreams tanoei  of  which  poets  frequently  differ,  who 
have  taken  this  story  for  a  subject  as  often  aa  artista. 
Tlie  origin  of  the  fable  seems  to  lie  in  the  ancient 
figure  of  speech  by  which  it  was  said  of  young  peo- 
ple who  died  suddenly  that  they  had  been  struck  with 
the  arrows  of  Apollo  or  Artemis;  and  in  almost  ail 
languages^  petrifaction  is  the  natural  Image  of  the 
14g$C0t  degree  of  torpid  despair.  One  of  the  most 
bnutiful  exhibitions  of  ancient  art  m  contained  in 
the  group  of  Niobe,  which  adorned  the  pediment  of 
the  temple  of  ApoUo  Socianua  in  ancient  Home. 
The  statues  fomdag  this  group  were  dug  up  in  15S3 
near  the  Porta  Lateranensiji  in  Rome,  were  purchased 
by  the  Cardinal  Ferdinand  de'  Medici,  who  caused 
them  to  bo  placed  in  the  villa  Medici,  and  in  1772 
were  conveyed  to  Florence  by  the  Grand- duke  Leo« 
pold,  where  they  still  remain.  After  their  removal 
thither  they  were  restored  by  Vinoenso  Spinaxzi 
The  group  consists  of  fourteen  statues,  i*epreBentizig 
L  Niobe  and  thirteen  of  ber  children.  Kespectiiig  its 
liiatbor  DoUmig  certain  is  known;  some,  with  Biiny, 
Pttfrtriboted  it  to  Soopsa;  others  to  Praxiteles:  Win- 
kfilmann  declared  himself  for  Scopaa,  Equally  ignor- 
ant MO  we  respecting  the  original  comlanation  of  the 
single  figures.  It  has  hitherto  been  the  more  diffi- 
colt  to  form  an  opmjon  inasmuch  as  sovend  of  them, 
Che  *two  wresUen,*  as  they  are  tenned,  the  peda* 
gugoe  (whom  Fabbioni  takes  for  King  Amphion), 


and  one  of  the  daughters  (whom  Goethe  tliinkt  an 
Erato),  bave  been  pronounced  by  the  beat  coonois* 
seura  not  to  belong  to  this  group,  although  they  were 
all  found  in  one  place  and  at  the  same  time. 

NIOBIUM.  In  1801  Hatchett  obtadned  a  new 
metal  from  a  mineral  called  columbite ;  to  this  metal 
the  name  columbium  was  given.  A  few  years  later 
this  metal  was  examined  by  Wollaston,  and  by  him 
it  was  said  to  be  identical  with  the  metal  tantalum* 
H.  Koae,  in  1846,  showed,  however,  that  these  two 
are  distinct  elementary  bodies,  and  to  the  columbium 
of  Hatchett  be  gave  the  name  niobium. 

The  metal  niobium  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  heat^ 
injj  the  double  fluoride  of  niobium  and  potassium  or 
sodium,  along  with  sodium,  in  a  covered  iron  crucible; 
it  is  a  black  powder;  specific  gravity,  6  "27  to  B'dT. 
It  combines  energetically  with  oxygen  and  with 
chlorine.  There  seems  to  be  a  doabt  as  to  whether 
this  black  powder  is  metallic  niobium  or  an  oxide  of 
the  metaL  The  oxide  NbA\  the  chloride  NbClj, 
and  the  oxychloride  NbOC'lj,  are  substances  whosa 
formulfB'are  well  eatablisbed. 

NIORl',  a  town  in  Erance,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Decut*  Sevres,  on  two  bills  washed  by  the 
Si>vre-Niortaiiie,  79  miles  south -east  of  Nantes.  Its 
town-house  wa^  once  the  palace  of  Eleonora  of  Aqni- 
taine,  queen  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  and  it  has  an 
old  castle  in  which  Madame  do  3Iaintenon  was  bora. 
The  staple  manufactures  are  leather  and  gloves, 
especially  the  latter,  of  which  great  numbers  are  ex- 
ported, principally  to  the  Upited  iStates.  The  trade, 
particularly  in  claret,  is  extensive,  Niort  being  the 
entrepdt  for  the  surrounding  country.  It  has  ire' 
quently  been  besieged,  taken,  and  retaken.  Pop. 
(1881),  22,254. 

NIPHON.     See  Japak. 

NIPPLE    See  Mammabt  GuarD& 

NIRVANA.     See  Bucdha. 

NIS Am!  (full  name;  ABt)  MoHAMinro  Bkiv  Jusur 
SiiEiCH  NtsAJA-£D-DlN),  oue  of  the  seven  great 
poets  of  Persia,  and  the  founder  of  the  romantic  epic; 
was  bom  about  1100  a.d.  in  the  town  of  Genje,  and 
was  a  special  favourite  of  the  Seljuk  princes,  who 
then  rilled  in  Persia.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age 
in  1 180.  Besides  a  I)iva%  or  collection  of  lyrics,  be 
wrote  five  larger  pcx-ms,  on  which  his  poetic  fame 
rests,  and  wldch  in  Persia  are  regarded  as  master^ 
pieces  which  no  subser^ueut  attempts  have  been  able 
to  equaL  These  poems  are — 1,  Machsen  nl-errftr, 
that  is,  Magazine  of  Secrels,  a  didactic  poem,  in 
which  tiieoretical  doctrines  as  to  ethics  alternate  with 
historical  details,  anecdotes,  and  fables;  2,  Cheermit 
u  Shirin,  a  romantic  epic,  which  has  for  its  sttbjeet 
the  love  of  the  Persian  king  Choeru  for  Shliin; 
3,  Mejnun  u  Leila,  which  describes  the  love  of 
Mejnun,  a  son  of  the  Arabian  desert,  for  the  bcanti* 
ful  Leila;  4,  Hest-peiger,  or  the  Seven  Forma,  a  col- 
lection of  seven  novels  in  a  Idnd  of  po^ical  hepta* 
meron.  llie  most  famous  of  these  tales  is  the  foaHh^ 
called  Tnrandocht,  which,  after  being  subjected  to 
various  changes,  furnishes  the  materials  of  Gocsfs 
and  Schiller's  w ell- kno\^'n dramas;  5,  I^kender^nAme, 
a  traditional  and  embellished  history  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  taken  from  the  Greek  |«em  on  that  sub* 
ject  by  the  pseudo  Callitthenes.  These  five  poems, 
cslled  Chamse,  have  been  repeatedly  printed  and 
lithographed  in  Pereia  and  India^  and  very  eadesi* 
sivelT  circulated. 

I^SH,  or  NtBSA,  a  fortified  town  in  Eoropean 
Turkey,  on  the  Nissava,  capital  of  a  liva  in  the 
vilayut  of  Koesovo.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Creek  btshoti, 
has  two  forts,  and  celebrated  hot-springs  and  hatha. 
It  was  anciently  c^ed  Naissus,  and  was  the  native 
place  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great.  Pop, 
10,000. 
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KISHAPUH,  an  ancient  city  in  Persia,  in  tb© 
prorinoe  of  Kbonsan,  £0  miles  west  by  »outh  of 
Muflbed.  It  w&a  destroyed  by  the  T^utars  in  the 
middle  of  the  iwelftb  oeotury,  and  has  never  since 
recovered  ita  former  provpeHiy.  Its  rains  are  said 
to  cover  a  space  25  mues  in  circuit.  Mines  produc* 
ing  tbe  fine«t  turquoisea  in  the  trorld  have  long  been 
iporlued  in  its  vicinity.     Pop.  about  15,000. 

XTSIBISf  also  called  Axtiochia  Myuooni^V,  on* 
<^ently  an  important  town  in  Mesopcytatma,  in  the 
district  of  Mygdonia,  on  the  river  Mygdonius.  It 
13  now  the  town  of  Nisibtn,  in  Turkey  in  Aida^  It 
was  frequently  taken  and  retaken  in  the  wan  be- 
tween the  Ramaoa  and  the  P&rtbians,  and  af  terwardii 
twifeweeci  the  Bomans  and  Persians^  until  it  was  at 
last  given  np  to  the  latter  by  the  Kmperor  Jovian 
in  363.  The  Persians  were  here  defeated  by  EeU* 
■arinfi  in  541,  and  by  Marctan  in  573. 

NISI  PRIUS,  lYial  at  niVi  prius  is  a  name  often 
given  in  England  to  trial  by  jury  in  the  superior 
ooarta.  Tbe  term  originated  in  the  Bnglish  courts 
in  the  following  way:  Questions  of  fact  in  all  canoes 
eommeooed  in  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall  are, 
by  ooane  of  the  oonrts,  appointed  to  be  tried  on  a 
day  fixed  in  some  Easter  or  Michaelmas  term  by  a 
jury  returned  from  the  county  wherein  tbe  cause  of 
action  arises,  but  with  this  proviso,  Nisi  priua  /tijn* 
Uciarii  ad  tusUof  eapiendas  venerint,  that  is,  unless 
before  tbe  day  fixed  the  judges  of  assize  coma  iiito 
the  oonnty  in  question*  which  they  always  do  in  the 
TBeation  preceding  eaidi  Easter  and  Micbtvelm  eis  term , 
ind  there  try  the  cause;  and  thou,  upon  return  of 
>  ▼eirdict  given  by  the  jury  to  the  court  above,  the 
I  there  give  judgment  for  tbe  party  for  whom 
i  verdict  is  found.  The  commission  under  which 
»  judges  of  assize  act  ia  called  a  '  commission  of 
I  p^^  &ad  as  tbe  jury  trials  take  place  beforo 
while  the  judges  in  Weatminster  Hall  settle 
looa  of  law,  the^te  jury  trials  are  called  *  trials 
at  niti  priux* 
NISMEa    SeeNiMEs. 

NISUS,  in  ancient  Greek  legenil,  King  of  Jle- 

gara,  tbe  son  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  and  Pylia* 

•  ,fie  had  %  purple  or  golden  lock  of  hair  on  which 

" '  I  own  life  depended.    "Wbem  Min^m,  on  hia  expedi- 

i  against  Athens,  hud  siege  to  Me^rara,  Scylln,  the 

J^ter  of  Niauii  having  fallen  in  love  with  him^ 

^  iTed  her  father  of  hia  lock  of  hair  and  gave  it  to 

IJlmL  On  this  Minos  gained  possession  of  Megara,  but 

abed  the  traitresa  by  tying  her  to  the  stern  of  Ms 

lip  and  drowning  her  in  the  Saromc  Gulf.    Accord- 

\  to  others  ahe  leaped  into  tbe  sea  and  swam  to  tbe 

p  of  Minos,  who  abandoned  ber  in  diisgrnit  While 

I  here  saw  her  father  changed  into  a  sea-oaglo  and 

bdy  to  pounce  upon  her,  she  was  herself  changed 

into  a  species  of  sea-bird  called  Cina. 

NITRATES,  salts  of  nitric  add.     See  Nitboqen. 
NITRE,  the  ordinary  name  for  potassiom  nitrate. 
See  POTAJSSftm. 

NITRIDES.  This  name  is  used  as  a  general  desig- 
otion  for  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  with  other  ele- 
I  ments  or  radicles,  but  more  especially  for  those  com^ 
V  pounds  which  nitrogen  forms  with  phosphorus,,  baron^ 
L«ilicon,  and  the  metals.  The  general  formulne  for  tbe 
Dtrides  are  RN,  R«N»  and  I^N,  in  which  R  reprt^- 
'  I  a  monatomio  element,  Tbe  nitrides  are  generally 
d  (1)  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  metallic 
I  or  chlorides^  or  (2)  by  the  direct  actiou  of  at- 
taiOBplieric  nitrogen  on  mctols  at  the  moment  of  their 
Ipepfluration  from  their  oxides  by  the  action  of  char- 
[  coal.  Reference  must  be  made  to  the  various  articles 
I  tho  metalSj  &g.,  for  a  deacnption  of  the  individual 
|ttitride«. 

NITRILES.    Certain  of  the  compounds  of  cyauo- 
VTcn  (which  see)  with  alcoboKc  radicles  are  classed 


together  under  the  general  name  of  nitriles.  These 
bodies  may  be  represented  by  tlie  formula  C  N  R,  in 
which  R  represents  a  monatomic  aJeobolic  radicle. 
The  nitriles  may  be  prepared  U)  by  dehydration  of 
the  ammonium  salts  of  tho»o  acid^  which  oon^un  the 
corresponding  alcohol  radicles,  thus — 

cfo  '    -  en.o-  cig.^s 

or  (2)  by  the  action  of  potassium  cyanide  upon  an  alco- 
holic iodide,  &:c,,  thus^ — 

KCN  -H  C.H,I  =  KI  +  CjHjCN 

These  bodies  may  be  regarded  as  ethers  of  hydrocyanic 

add  HON  (which  see).     It  is  generally  believed 

that  the  alcoholic  radicle  in  the  nitriles  is  in  direct 

union  with  tbe  carbon  atom.    In  acn^ordanoe  with  this 

hypotheaia  the  general  formula  for  these  suhstancea 

f  N 
is  written  thus,  C  -j  p ;  now  it  is  evident  that  a  seriea 

of  bodies  may  exist  the  general  empirical  formula  of 
which  is  also  CNR,  but  in  which  the  nitrogen  forms 
the  central  or  dominant  atom  in  the  molecule,  and 

whose  rational  fonnula,  thereforcv  i^  ^i  ^<     ^^^  & 

seriee  of  bodies  does  exist,  and  to  this  series  tbe  gene* 
ral  name  of  tnrhaminu  in  applied 

The  best  knoivn  nitriles  belong  (1)  to  the  seriee 
CnHjn-iN,  among  which  are  included  actionitrUe 
(or  methyl  cyanide)  CjHaN,  propionittnle  (or  ethyl 
cyanide)  CjHjN,  kc,  &c. ;  and  (2)  to  the  series 
CnHin-»N.  tbe  principal  of  which  is  hensonUrite  (or 
phenyl  cyanide)  C^HaNi 

NIITIITES,  salts  of  nitrous  aci^l    See  Niteogek. 

NITRO- COMPOUNDS.  Thom  compounds  of 
carbon  which  are  formed  from  others  by  the  substi- 
tution  of  the  monatomic  radicle  NOa  for  hydrogen 
ore  classed  under  the  general  name  of  nitro-com* 
pounds. 

NIITIOGEN  ia  the  name  gi^•cn  to  a  colourless, 
invieiUo  gas,  which  exists  in  large  quantities  in 
the  atmosphere.  To  this  substance  Lavoisier  gave 
the  name  of  azote  (Greek,  a^  privative;  rrje,  life),  be- 
cause it  is  incapable  of  supporting  life.  The  name 
by  which  this  gas  is  now  kuoiivn  waa  applied  to  it 
by  Chaptal,  because  of  its  entering  iuta  the  com- 
position of  nitre,  nitric  acid,  &c.  The  atmosphere 
contains  about  one-fifth  of  ita  volnmo  of  nitrogen, 
nitre  contains  nearly  13  per  cent.,  and  nitric  acid 
about  22  per  cent,  by  weight  of  this  substance.  In 
tbe  air-bladders  of  fish  nitrogen  also  exists  in  the  free 
state,  while  in  combination  with  other  elements  it 
const itutc.9  many  minerals,  and  a  great  diversity  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances.  From  the  great 
storehouse  of  nitrogen — tho  atmosphere — this  gas 
may  be  obtained  very  readily.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  remove  the  oxygen,  which  may  be  done  by  burn- 
ing auch  a  stibstance  as  phospbonis  in  an  inclnsed 
space  of  air,  or  by  passing  air  over  heated  copper. 
From  the  other  storehouiM&  of  nitrogen,  namely,  nitre, 
it  ia  not  so  easy  to  procm-e  the  gas;  we  mnst  first  of 
all  form  a  nitrogen  salt  of  potassium  containing  less 
oxygen  than  nitrej  namelyj  potassium  nitrite,  and 
then  by  heating  this  with  salammoniac,  nitrogen  is 
evolved.  Animal  matter^  such  as  fiesh,  mnscle,  &c«, 
when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  evolves  nitrogen  gas. 
The  action  of  the  living  organism  also  produces 
this  gas,  which  is  contained  in  air  expired  from  tho 
lungs,  a  foct  noticed  by  Rutherford  in  the  year  1772. 
Nitrogen  is  a  colourlcBs^  inodorous,  tasteless,  uncon- 
densable  gas,  which  has  a  specifio  gravity  of  0^972. 
It  IB  a  very  inert  substance  in  itself,  although  many  of 
its  oompoundSf  such  as  nitric  acid  and  ammonia^  are 
pcasesaed  of  great  chemical  activity.     Nitmgen  li 
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iltCOIDblWiible,  noT  does  it  support  com1t>uftti«>ti.  If  is 
QOl  diiwtlj  poiBonou^j  yet  it  ia  inc^pablo  of  support- 
ing life,  imutmucU  as  it  cute  off  the  eutmneo  of  the 
life -supporter  oxyiren.  By  reason  of  its  inertness  and 
gtneriU  «luw«e«  oi  chemical  action  it  acta  the  part  of 
a  diluent  of  oxyiren  in  the  atmosphere.  Having  no 
Toarktid  action  of  its  own  on  liviug  bein^,  ita  ml  mix- 
ture with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  serves  to  moderate 
the  otherwise  too  violent  action  of  tbLa  latter  ^lis. 
Under  cortMn  circiimatancea  nitrogen  may  be  in- 
duced to  oombiiic  with  other  elements,  e«|>edally  with 
lijdrogeii,  oxygen,  and  carbon,  with  titaiuuni^  tan* 
ttdum,  and  tungsteoL  This  gam,  mtrogeo,  ia  allied  in 
mimy  of  its  chemical  properties  to  tho  other  etcment- 
ary  «iibififinc«d — pho&phorua,  arsenic^  antimotiy,  and 
bismuth;  it  has  tho  power  of  cowbining  with  ono^ 
three^  or  five  atom^i  of  a  monovalent  eloiiietli  or 
radicle,  and  it*  atomic  weight  i*  14, 

NITROGEN,  Oxides  and  Oxucipa  or.  Tho 
oxides  of  nitrogen  are  a  very  interesting  series  of 
bodies,  five  in  number.  It  is  by  looking  at  these  sub- 
stances as  a  series  rather  than  by  regarding'  each  of 
them  in  detail  that  tboir  interesting  nature  is  chiefly 
brought  to  ^icw.  The  first  oxide  of  nitrupen  oontains 
2S  parts  by  weight  of  nitrogen  united  uith  16  piwts 
by  weight  of  oxygen;  its  chemical  fonnula  is  XjO. 
The  next  oxide  contains  23  parts  by  weight  of  nitro- 
f^n  united  with  32  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen ;  its 
formula  is  N^  O^,  In  the  third  oxidu  the  same  amount 
of  nitrogen,  "iS  parts,  is  united  with  iS  parts  of  oxy- 
jL^en,  and  to  it  the  formula  N|Ot  isasdgnei];  while 
the  fourth  and  liftli  oxides  contam  respectively  64 
and  80  parts  of  oxygen,  united  in  each  case  with  2^ 
of  nitrogen;  to  these  tho  fununlBB  N3O4  and  N^Ot 
are  given. 

Now  why  b  it  that  in  these  oxide*  the  amount  of 
oxygen  increases  by  multiples  of  16?  Why  do  we  have 
either  16,  or  twice  or  three  times  1(3^  parts  of  oxy$;en 
combined  with  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen?  Why 
it  It  not  pofl.nible  to  form  an  oxide  of  nitrogen  which 
•ball  contain  16  plus  the  half  or  fourth  of  16  parts 
uf  oarygen  in  union  with  23  part"*  of  nltroi^en  ?  tjues- 
tions  such  as  these  led  John  Dal  ton  to  his  famous 
atomic  theory  (which  sec),  which  supposes  that  the 
atom,  or  smallc«<t  chemically  indivisible  part  of  oxy- 
gijn,  weighs »  relatively  to  hydrogen  as  unit, — 16,  also 
that  chemical  combination  takes  place  atom  with 
atom;  bcnee  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  oomp^vimd 
containing  a  fraction  of  an  atom,  that  is,  in  the  ca&o 
before  ns,  any  fraction  of  16  parts  by  wei^^ht  of  oxy- 
ffetL,  lliese  oxides  of  nitrogen  may  be  id  I  produced 
from  nitric  acid.  Tho  highest  oxide,  N^O^  called 
fiirof/ai  pent  oxide  f  is  formed  by  the  action  of  dehy- 
drating substances,  notably  phosphorus  pentoxide 
(the  white  substanoe  produced  by  bnrmng  phoephoms 
in  air),  on  strong  nitric  add*  2  HN<V-HsO  =  NjO,, 
Thb  oxide  forms  oolonrleaii,  transpaixmt  c^>'8tah^ 
which  melt  at  30^  and  boil  a  little  atiove  i5\  'From 
it»  great  avidity  for  water  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  prepare  this  body.  The  next  lower  oxide  (NjO^), 
caJIed  nitrofjen  ictroxide,  may  be  produoeil  by  forming 
the  lead  salt  of  nitric  acid  and  heating  this  salt  in  a 
glass  retort,  when  red  fumes  are  evolved,  which  may 
be  condensed  by  cold,  forming  thereby  a  nearly  col- 
ourless liquidL  ^\lken  cooled  to  —9*  this  liquid 
solidifies,  and  we  thus  obtain  colourless,  transparent 
(irismatic  crystals.  When  the  Hquid  ia  heated  its 
colnnr  gradually  changes  to  darker  and  darker  red, 
until  it  finally  becomes  very  dark.  These  changes 
are  probably  accompanied  by  a  decomposition  of  the 
mdeeule  NiO«  into  two  molcculQi,  each  represented 
by  the  fonnnla  NO^. 

The  iri&xide  (N^Oa)  is  produced,  although  not  un* 
mixed  with  other  orides,  when  nitric  acid  ia  heated 
with  starch  and  the  dense  red  fumes  are  led  into  a 


tube  surrounded  with  a  f  reexing-mixture.  This  oxide 
fnrins  a  dark  blue  liquid,  v,  hich,  when  added  to  water 
ivt  0',  combines  therewith,  forming  nitrout  acid, 
II N  0^  lliis  solution  acts  as  a  reducing  agent,  inas- 
much OS  it  eliminatefl*gold  and  mercury  as  metals  from 
several  of  their  salts;  on  the  other  hand,  it  also  exer- 
cises an  oxidiziiig  action  on  such  salts  as  f^rous  sul- 
phate, potassium  iodide,  Jtc,  By  ceplacement  of  ths 
hvtlrttgen  in  nitrous  acid  a  series  of  metallic  salts  is 
obtained,  called  nitrites.  These  nitrites  have  the 
general  formula  MNOi^  where  M  represents  a  mono- 
valent mctaL  Nitrites,  especially  ammonium  nitrite, 
are  met  with  in  nature;  they  are  produced  by  tha 
partial  oxidation  of  nitrogenous  substanoes.  When 
jmre  water  e^ajKtrates  into  tlie  atmosphere  it  takes 
up  a  stnall  quantity  of  nitru^^en,  and  forms  thereby 
ammonium  nitrite,  thus  2H2O  +  Nt  =  NH^NO^ 

Tho  next  lower  oxide  of  nitrogen,  namely,  nUrty/en 
dioxide  (NiOj),  called  also  niinc  oxide,  is  prodnced  by 
acting  on  copper  with  nitric  acid  diluted  with  its  own 
bulk  of  i^ater.  Nitrogen  dioxide  is  a  colourless,  per* 
manent  gas.  With  oxygen  thb  substance  forms  tho 
trioxide,  thus  K1O3  -I-  O  =  N^Oj^  hence  whenever 
nitrogen  dioxide  is  brought  into  contact  with  air  red 
fumes  (nitrogen  trioxide)  are  produced. 

The  last  oxide^  nilroffen  moaojCMie,  has  the  formula 
NjO;  it  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  *laiighing- 
ga«/  from  the  peculiarly  exhilarating  effect  which  it 
produces  when  breathetl  along  with  a  little  air.  If 
the  gas  be  pure,  its  inspiration  soon  brings  i^ul 
total  insensibility^  which  does  not  continue  long,  and 
generally  produces  no  bad  effects  upon  the  perton 
who  breathes  it,  hence  it  is  much  used  as  an  antts* 
the  tic  in  minor  surreal  operations,  such  as  teeth- 
drawini,%  kc.  For  the  use  of  the  dentist  the  gas  ia 
generally  liquefied  by  pressure,  and  stored  in  thidc 
iron  cylmdens^  from  which,  when  opened  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  a  copious  stream  of  gas  is  obtained. 
Nitro^'cn  monoxide  is  prepared  by  heating  the  am- 
monium  salt  of  nitric  acid,  thus — 

An  acid  corresix^nding  to  this  oxide,  and  called  kyj»^ 
mtmiu  udd^  la  kuouiL  It  may  be  regarded  as  the 
product  of  the  action  of  water  on  the  oxide;  NjO  -t- 
il^O  =  2  H  N  O,  in  the  same  way  as  nitrous  add  is 
the  product  of  ^e  action  of  water  on  the  higher  ox- 
ide, namely,  the  trioxide,  X-O,  4-  HjO  ^  2  HNO^ 
and  as  nitric  acid  is  the  product  of  the  same  action  in 
the  caso  of  nitrogen  pentoxid<.\  NsO^  -h  H3O  =  2  H NO*. 

This  last-named  acid — nitric  add — ^we  have  now 
to  consider. 

Niirie  acid  has  tho  formula  HNO>  By  distilling 
nitre  (potassium  nitrate)  or  Chili  saltpetre  (eodlum 
nitrate)  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  nitrio  acid  is  ob- 
tained, KNO,  -I-  HaSO<  =  KHSO4  +  HNOv  The 
Bodium  salt  is  more  genmlly  employed  by  the  manu* 
facturer,  because  85  parts  by  weight  of  this  substance 
produce  as  much  of  the  ac^d  as  liU  parts  of  nilni 
the  amount  of  sulj>huric  add  required  being  the  saoA 
in  lK)th  cases.  This  process  is  almost  identical  with 
that  by  which  Glauber  obtained  the  add  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  As  the  process  proceeds  a  yellow,  or 
sometimes  reddlah  yellow,  liquid  is  found  in  the  re* 
ceivera.  This  liquid  La  nitric  acid  mixed  with  oxide» 
of  nitrogen;  from  these  oxides  it  may  l>e  freed  by 
blowing  a  current  of  air  thniugh  it»  When  pure, 
nitric  acid  forms  a  mobfle,  colourless  liquid  which 
fumes  strongly  in  the  air,  is  very  add,  bums  tho 
hand,  staining  the  skin  yeUow,  and  absofba  moiattm  , 
from  the  air.  When  cooled  to  —55*  it  beoomsi 
thick  and  semi-«oIid«  When  heated  it  undofgoea 
gradual  decomposition,  tmtil  at  2G0''  It  ia  cntit«ly 
broken  np  into  water,  nitric  oxide,  and  oxygm. 

Nitric  acid  contains  about  76  per  oenk  ol  cucygvi^ 
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ft  gTBKt  port  of  wbich  it  readily  gives  up  to  other 
fltibstADces,  actm^  thus  as  a  ixiwcrful  oxidizer^  'J'btis 
man  J  metftls — such  as  copper,  tin^  silver,  &e. — when 
brought  into  contact  with  this  acid,  are  oxidized  at 
the  expense  of  the  acid,  with  the  production  uf  lower 
oxjdea  of  nitrogen  and  an  oxif^nateJ  metallic  eatt. 
Similarly,  if  turpentine  be  dropped  into  very  strong 
nitric  acid  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  turpentine 
'  oxidixed  so  energetically  that  light  and  heat  are 
Fttduced.  Nitric  acid,  when  moderately  dilute, 
on  or^ganic  bodies  so  as  to  pnxhioe  a  series  of 
tnoft  oseful  substances,  notably  acetic,  oxalic,  and 
picric  acids,  iaatin  or  ivhite  indig:o,  &c.  When  strong 
acid  is  used,  nitro-compoundi^  oftentimes  result,  con- 
tiLtnin^  the  group  NO^  in  place  of  i>art  of  the  hytlro- 
jjea  of  ♦^  -  ■  ^'  inal  substance;    thus  we  get  nitrO' 

Byr-  1 1  of  the  hydrogen  in  nitric  acid  a  *eriea 

of  faltd  termed  nUi-attt  i*i  iiAitiiincd^  which  may  be  re^ 
presented  by  the  formuLB  J/ N  0,j  and  J/a(NOs)s, 
where  M  stands  for  a  monovalent  metid^  Miwy  of 
the  nitrates  are  much  vi^ed  in  the  arts;  they  are  gener- 
ally crystalline  substances,  easily  soluble  in  water. 
These  ^alts  decompose  when  strongly  heated,  at  6rat 
^merally  evolving  oxygen,  and,  as  the  tempenitiire 
ris«B^  nitrogen  tetroxiife  or  triDxide.  When  nitrates 
are  beated  with  combustible  bodies  an  expIt»!iion  ia 
gcnenlly  pro^luced. 

For  a  description  of  the  different  metallic  nitratea 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  articles  un  the  variomi 
metala. 

A  mixture  of  strong  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids 
is  known  aa  <p[tt(i  retjia^  nitromurialicj  or  nitrvhi/Uro* 
rklork  acid;  it  is  much  used  as  a  powerful  oxidizing 
aubatance;  its  action  depends  clueBy  on  the  cblurine 
and  chloride  of  nitroayl  (NO CI)  which  it  evolves. 
These  substanoes  readily  decompose  water  and  evolve 
oxygen,  which  iu  this  so-calkd  nascent  ttaU  is  very 
pDweif  ol  in  its  action. 

In  ad^tii:>n  to  theiie  oxi -derivatives  of  nitrogen  a 
■eries  of  haloid  derivatives  are  knoi\Ti,  produced  by 
the  action  of  imline,  chlorine,  or  bromine  u[k>&  com^ 
pQianda  of  nitrogen,  cepecially  u[>on  ammonia.  These 
ffubvtances  are  extremely  expludive,  a  few  drr^ps  of 
nitrogen  chloride  being  sufficient,  when  enplixled,  to 
shatter  the  entire  contents  of  a  lari^e  room.  They 
have  not,  aa  may  be  expected,  been  much  studied; 
the  formulae  NOI^  and  NI:t  are  mtually  assigned  to 
the  chloride  and  iodide  reBpectivcly. 

NITKOMUIUATIC  ACID.  "  See  Aiiua  Eegia 
under  Nitrogen, 

NITROPHKXOL.     See  Fhexol. 

NITKOSU  CUMr  OUNDS.  The  action  of  nitrous 
I  upon  carbon  compounds  ^vos  rise  in  many  cases 

>  the  formation  of  bodies  in  which  hydrogen  is  re* 
plaoo<l  by  the  monatomic  radicle  NO;  these  bodies 
are  generally  known  as  nitroso^compounda.  Tbif) 
rt:action  aeems  to  depend  ehielly  upon  the  pr^ence, 
in  the  carbon  comjxitmd,  of  the  group  NH  {imicLo- 
Sen);  it  may  be  thus  formulated — 

B.KH  +  NO. OH  =  HOH  +  RN.KO. 

NITTZOSYL.  Q'he  group  NO,  when  exiating  in 
combinatitin  with  other  elements,  ia  called  nitroayl 
-  liJitrosy  I  is  capable  of  eoml  >ining  directly  w  ith  chlorine 
* )  f »>rm  the  com  f wiimd  N  O  C  L  The  compound  N  O  C  Ij 
I  said  to  be  produced  when  the  gaseous  products  of 
t  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  strong  nitric 
and  3  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  passed 
ach  a  U  tn^ie  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture. 
NltKOTOLUOL.  See  Toluol. 
NI2ZA     See  Nice. 

NOAH,  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Teata- 
.nent,  aon  of  Lantech,  is  described  in  the  book  of 
I  as  being  chosen  by  God  for  his  piety  to  be 
Vol..  X. 


the  father  of  the  new  race  of  men  which  hh<in!d 
people  the  earth  after  the  deluge.  We  road  nothing 
of  him  from  bis  birth  till  he  is  600  years  old,  when 
we  are  told  that  he  begat  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japhetb.  Having  been  warned  by  God  of  thts 
cominjj  tiood,  he  biult  a  teasel  by  the  direction  of 
Jehovah,  into  which  he  entered  with  bia  family  and 
all  kinds  of  animala.  (See  Deluge.)  After  the 
waters  bad  subsided  from  the  earth  the  vessel  which 
contained  tlie  pro^^'enit4>rs  of  all  living  ereaturus 
rested  on  Mount  Ararat  in  Armenia,  where  Noah 
offered  a  thank-offering  to  God,  and  was  assured 
that  the  earth  should  never  again  be  destroyed  by  a 
flooil.  As  a  Hii^  of  this  covenant  with  Noah,  God 
Btit  the  rainbow  m  the  clouds,  Permie^ion  wa^*  now 
granted  to  the  human  race  to  eat  fledh,  provided 
they  did  not  eat  it  raw  with  the  blood;  and  mnrder 
was  declaxed  punishable  by  death.  Noah  then  began 
to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  planted  a  'vineyard,  and 
having  made  wine,  became  intoxicated.  While  under 
the  InEuence  of  the  wine  his  son  Ham  ridiculed  the 
exposure  of  his  father,  while  his  ether  sons,  Shem 
and  Japheth,  reverently  covered  him  with  a  garment 
Wlien  the  patriarch  awoke,  and  was  aware  of  what 
hxul  taken  place,  he  gave  his  bletisings  to  the  iUial 
piety  of  the  latter,  and  pronounced  a  curse  of  servi- 
tude upon  the  posterity  of  the  former.  Noah  died 
at  the  age  of  950  years,  350  years  after  the  tlix>d. 

NOAILLES,  one  of  the  oldest  noble  families  in 
France.  Among  the  members  of  thU  family,  which 
were  invested  with  the  first  othceH  under  the  old 
vifjime^  were  Antoine  he  Noailles  (1504-(J2)i, 
celebrated  on  account  of  his  embassies  under  Henry 
II.  The  Abb4  Vertot  has  published  an  account  of 
th<?m.  HiB  brother,  the  Bi&hop  of  Dax  (1519-85), 
wna  also  employed  on  several  important  and  difficult 
diplomatic  missions  to  England,  Italy,  and  even 
Cyuataiitinopk. — Annb  Jules,  L»uke  of  NoaiUea 
(1050-1708),  inherited  from  hia  father  the  first  com* 
pany  of  the  ffanks-du-corpa,  and  in  the  war  of 
16Sy-&7  commanded  a  corpM-d^armie  in  Catalonia; 
in  1(193  wa^  made  marshal,  and  in  1GU4  gained  the 
battle  of  the  Ter  against  the  Spaniartls. — Louis 
Aktoij^b  DE  NoAiLLEa  ^d5I-1729),  brother  of  the 
preceding,  Arehbiahop  of  Paris  and  cardinal.  On 
account  of  the  aid  which  he  afforded  to  Queen  el  he 
was  persecuted  by  the  Jesuits,  and  e«]>e daily  by  Le 
Tellier,  the  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.  They  prevailed 
on  the  pope  to  issue  the  bull  Unigcnitus,  which  was 
resisted  by  NoalUes  ae  archhiBhop  of  Paris  till  he 
was  finally  compelled  to  yield  la  bis  seventy-eighth 
year.  Ho  died  ai>i>ii  afttirwards  in  1729. — AmUKN 
IMaleice,  Duke  of  KoaiUea  (1678-1766),  mm  of  the 
above-mentioned  Anne  Jules,  served  witJi  distinction 
in  Bpain  in  the  Spanish  war  of  Suooe^on,  was  cre- 
ated grandee  of  Spain  of  the  firat  dasa,  and  in  1608 
married  FniJa<;«'i**e  d  Aubign^  a  niece  of  Madame  do 
Maintennn.  During  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.  ho 
was  president  of  the  couucil  of  inance  and  member 
of  the  council  of  regency,  which  he  left,  however,  in 
1721,  rather  than  concede  the  presidency  to  CjU-^linal 
Dubois*  He  was  exiled  by  the  influence  of  Dubois, 
but  after  his  death  he  waa  recalled  and  reinstated  in 
his  former  olMcea.  In  1734  he  served  under  Berwick 
in  the  campaign  on  the  Ilhlne,  and  at  the  sie^e  of 
Fhilipsburg  received  the  marshal's  staffs  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  commanded  the  French  army  in 
Italy.  WTben  the  Austrian  war  of  Succession  broke 
out  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VT. 
Noaillea  received  a  command  on  the  Kliine.  In  1743, 
by  the  unseasonable  impetuosity  of  his  nephew  the 
Count  of  Grammont,  he  lost  the  battle  of  Dettingen. 
His  age  no  longer  permitting  him  to  fight  at  the 
head  of  anni^,  ho  entered  the  ministry.  His  friend- 
lihip  fur  Marshal  Saxe  induced  him,  although 
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elder  m^u^oj^  to  serve  under  hJm  ia  the  battle  of 
Foatenoy.  He  waa  ambassador  to  Madrid  from 
April  to  Jtme,  1746. 

In  later  times  the  following  members  of  this  fa- 
mily have  render&d  themftclres  diBtintruished  :^ 
Louis  Maeik  Antoine  (175&-1804K  VUwunt  of 
Koaillei^  a  general,  and  meraber  of  the  first  national 
oonventioii  in  1769.  After  the  dissolution  of  the 
Oonstituent  AsRembly  he  went  into  the  army,  and  in 
1702  CNMnmanded  tbe  chain  of  oatpoets  at  Yalen- 
dtfnnefli  His  birth  mibjocted  him  to  fiusplcion-  be 
demanded  hi^  diamiasal,  and  lived  in  Tetirement  in  the 
ootintry.  Under  the  conenlar  jrovemment  be  returned 
to  the  Bervioe,  and  i^ained  distmctian  in  St  Domingo 
aa  general  of  brigade  under  Laclero  and  Boohambe&u. 
After  the  evacuation  of  the  island  he  embarked  on 
board  a  vessel  of  war  for  Cuba,  but  was  killed  in  a 
fight  with  the  Eritisib*  who  took  the  vesseL — His 
son  Alexis,  Count  of  Noaillcs  (17S3-1835),  naini«ter 
of  state  of  Louis  XVTTI.,  waa  obliged  to  leave 
France  in  181L  In  1S13  he  sened  under  the 
Crown-prince  of  Sweden  in  Germany.  He  acted  aa 
the  pleni|>otentiarj  of  Leuia  XTIII.  at  the  Congress 
of  Viurma.  He  returned  with  the  king;  from  Ghent 
to  I'aris,  waa  chosen  deputy  of  the  chamber  of  1815, 
and  in  October  of  the  same  year  waa  appointed  by 
Louis  minister  of  state,  but  without  any  particular 
department  In  1828  he  was  a  member  of  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  and  was  appointed  by  the  king 
member  of  the  oommisaion  to  examine  whether  the 
Bchook  of  the  clei^'y  accorded  with  the  principlet  of 
the  French  constitution. 

NOBILITY,  a  rank  of  aoctefcy  which  ponanwa 
honours  and  privileges  above  the  rest  of  the  dtizena. 
A  hereditary  nobility  is  found  In  the  infancy  of 
almost  every  nation^  ancient  and  modern^  for  there 
is  in  society  a  natural  tendency  ta  ineciuality  of  con- 
dition. Its  origin  is  to  be  attributed  to  various 
cftosest  for  the  most  part  to  military  despotism;  in 
wanam  oases  to  the  honours  paid  to  superior  aliility  or 
to  the  goardiana  of  the  mysteries  of  religion.  The 
priiestly  nobility  of  the  remotest  antiquity  bas  every- 
where yielded  to  the  superiority  of  military  chief- 
tains. Among  the  ancient  Rt^^mans  the  citizens  were 
at  first  either  nobiiti  or  ignobittM,  that  is,  patricians 
or  plebeians;  but  a  new  order  of  nobility  arose  out 
of  the  plebeians,  the  descendants  of  those  who  had 
held  curule  magistracies  being  entitled  to  exercise 
the  jut  imaffinum,  or  right  of  having  images  of  their 
ancestora — -a  distinction  correspanding  to  the  modern 
one  of  having  ooate-of -armour.  Among  the  ancient 
Oerman  trib^  only  olisciire  traces  of  hereditary  no- 
bility are  found,  which  in  later  periods  waa  generally 
established  throughout  the  Continent.  ^lany  of  them 
seem,  however,  to  have  recognised  one  ruUng  family, 
Biddcfl  tbeae,  no  other  hereditary  nobility  eiisted 
among  the  Franks,  Saxons,  Kormans,  Danes,  Swedes, 
ftnd  most  of  the  other  nations  of  the  north.  The 
Athdin'js  of  the  Saxons  are  excloaively  meralwre  of 
the  reigning  house,  and  the  same  name  frequently 
denotes  only  the  soooesBors  to  the  throne.  The  dig- 
nities of  the  counts  of  the  Franks,  the  aldermen  and 
great  thanet  of  Britain,  as  also  of  the  jarlt  (in  Eng- 
Und  Eorlat)  of  Denmark,  wero  aocessiblo  to  every 
one  distingtushed  by  merit  and  favonn-'d  by  fortune. 
In  France  and  Germany  the  first  hereditary  nobility 
begins  with  the  downfall  of  the  Carlo  vingian  dynasty; 
in  England  with  the  important  oonqnest  of  the  Nor- 
mans in  the  eleventh  century.  (See  Bbttain— The 
OviL  State.)  It  was  afterwards  spread  over  all 
Europe^  for  since  that  time  dignities  as  well  at  lands 
have  become  hereditar}%  Under  various  forms  and 
combinations  the  nobles  of  the  first  rank  (aa  princes, 
ooanta^  and  lords),  together  with  the  warriors  (oou- 
■isli^g  of  knights  bound  to  do  servioe  in  war  and  at 


the  court),  which  latter  were  not  always  ooniidered 
aa  perfectly  free,  were  distingni^ed  from  the  pea- 
sants and  oommon  dtizens,  who  were  bound  to  per- 
form the  common  laborious  services.  The  further 
progress  of  these  civil  distinctions  and  their  rela- 
tions to  the  people  took  a  very  different  ocmrse 
in  the  different  countries  of  Europe.  In  En^and 
hereditary  nobility^  including  various  claaaes  of  titles, 
for  example,  those  of  diikca,  marquises,  eatis,  via- 
counts,  and  barons,  is  personaL  In  Spain  and  Italy, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  same  rank  (that  of  the  titu* 
/adoj— princes,  didtea,  marquiaes,  and  counts)  de- 
pends in  a  greater  measure  upon  property,  f<jr  th'te 
iiilm,  thoQgh  sometimes  conferred  by  the  moo- 
orchs,  are  mostly  connected  with  estates,  and  often 
attached  to  very  small  fiefs;  henoe  the  moltitnde  ci 
counts  in  LTpper  Italy,  the  conti  di  terra  ferma  of 
Venice  in  former  times,  llie  distinguished  Spanish 
families  collect  in  this  manner  a  great  number  of 
such  Utles,  which  constitute  an  object  of  their  pride. 
In  France  nobility  is  common  to  all  the  members  of 
the  noble  family.  The  rights  of  tlie  peerage  and  the 
feudal  estatee,  however,  descended,  even  before  the 
revolution,  only  to  the  eldest  sou;  and  the  younger 
sons  usually  sought  their  fortune  either  In  the  army 
or  the  church.  Every  meaner  emp»loyment,  even 
mercantile  business,  was  followed  by  the  loss  of 
nobiHty;  but  this  was  not  the  case  in  England  or 
Scotland.  The  nobility  of  England  has  never  risen 
to  sovereignty,  except  that  some  provinces  which 
formerly  were  domains  of  princes  of  the  royal  familj 
(as  Lancaster,  Cornwall ),  and  some  viscounties  (Dur- 
ham, Cheater,  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  esjiecially  the  Isle 
of  Man,  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Athol),  enjoyed, 
as  coutitteM  pahttne^  so  called,  aubordinate  rights  of 
government.  The  sovereignty  connected  with  tiie 
ancient  fiefs  of  the  French  princes — aa  the  dukedome 
of  Normandy,  Breti^gne,  Guienne,  Burgundy;  Uie 
counties  of  Toulouse,  Champagne,  Flanders;  and  the 
territories  of  Dauphin^,  Provence,  Francbe-Comt^^ 
Venaissln,  &c.^took  its  rise  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  had  slready  become  complete  when  Hugh  Capet 
ascended  the  throne.  But  France  was  fortunate 
enough  to  unite  by  degrees  all  these  extensive  fieii 
with  the  crown,  so  that  c^nly  a  few  small  sovereigs* 
ties  (as  the  princedoms  of  Bouillon,  Dotnbea,  Orangs, 
Avignon,  Venaissin,  and  a  few  more^  maintained 
themsdves  as  such  to  more  recent  periods.  In  the 
age  of  Louis  IX.  apj>eals  from  the  courts  of  the 
barons  to  the  supreme  courts  of  the  king  and  parlia* 
ments  were  introduoed,  and  wore  followed  by  a  gra- 
dual extension  of  the  king's  authority  over  the  tcari- 
tories  of  the  barons;  and  finally,  under  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIIL  the  power  of  the  grandees  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  Kichelieu.  The  ooutm  wfaidi 
the  nobility  took  in  Germany  was  different.  Hero 
the  ancient  X>ukes  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Franoom% 
Suabia^  Lotharingia,,  and,  next  to  them,  the  mar- 
graves in  the  east  and  north  of  the  German  Empire, 
obtained  at  the  same  time  as  in  France  the  rights  of 
sovereignty;  and  the  title  of  count  becaine  partly 
hereditary,  partly  an  appendage  to  the  ecdesiBstical 
establishments,  llie  emperors  succeeded  in  annihil- 
ating these  ancient  prindpolitics,  but  profited  little 
by  it,  for  new  sovereignties  soon  ttyok  the  places  of 
the  ancient  dukedom s»  inferior  in  eize  and  power, 
but  equal  to  tliem  in  the  eirtent  of  their  rights  and 
privileges.  The  greater  number  of  the  counts  as- 
sumed the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  a  vsst  number 
of  ruling  families  thus  sprang^  up  in  Germany,  and 
formed  a  ruling  order  of  Uiibllity,  in  which  not  only 
the  rank  but  also  the  property  was  hereditary,  and 
became  the  oommon  inheritance  of  the  whole  family. 
In  Grermany  it  was  a  recognised  principle  that  the 
mother  must  be  of  equal  rank  \^ith  the  fatlier  ia 
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coder  to  place  lier  children  in  tlie  full  possession  of 
their  takthat's  rights.  H&ny  even  princely  families, 
«•  Bttden,  AnluUt,  kc^  have  transgressed  this  prin- 
cxple;  bat  otben  adhered  to  it  with  great  frtrictnc^d. 
The  same  principle  has  beea  extended  to  the  lower 
class  of  the  Gennan  nobility.  In  their  case,  bow- 
«f«r,  it  affects  only  the  enjoyment  of  certain  privi- 
leges OQSiimon  to  the  whole  body  of  nobility — priv*i- 
lagea  by  which  the  German  nobHity  is  more  strictly 
duttngfimhed  from  the  middle  cLissea  of  freemon 
tikaa  that  of  any  other  country.  In  tbo  rest  cjf 
Eorope  not  even  the  hirrhest  cln^  of  nobility  recog- 
nizes this  principle.  In  France  the  royal  alone 
afforded  no  example  of  a  marriage  contracted  with 
penons  of  a  lower  rank^  though  the  law  would  not 
hare  interfered  The  legitimnted  branches  of  the 
royal  family,  the  offspring  of  mistresses,  the  princoa 
of  Vcnd6me,  Vemenil,  Vermandoia,  M^ane,  Tou* 
louse,  Penthil»vre,  &c,»  which  are  now  extinct,  Louis 
XrV.  did  not  hesitate  in  LIa  will  to  rcco^ize  as 
capable  of  succession  to  the  French  throne  in  spite 
of  their  descent  not  merely  from  parents  of  unequal 
imnk  but  even  from  an  illegitimate  oinncction;  and 
the  same  rig'bt  could  never  have  been  contLstc-d  in 

I  to  children  of  a  legitimate  connection  between 
I  of  unequal  rank  In  the  noble  families  of 
the  rank  of  the  mother  was  likewise  of  no 
the  whole  importance  of  the  family 
rested  oa.  the  lineage  of  the  father.  The  same  is  the 
case  in  England,  where  intermarriages  between  the 
famillwi  of  ordinary  citizens  und  the  highest  nobility 
aro  not  tmcoEmnon.  Similar  examples  may  be  found 
in  other  countries^  In  Qermany  alone  the  interests 
of  the  kindred  of  princes  as  well  as  the  exclusive 
chums  of  the  nobility  to  the  chapters  and  prebends 
ol  tlis  eocletiastical  orders  have  produced  those  rigid 
principles  above-mentioned,  Germany  is  likewise 
the  only  country  which  affords  an  example  of  a 
select  nobility  composed  of  reigning  families  and 
princes,  who,  besides  the  right  of  sovereignty  over 
their  own  territories,  had  a  part  in  the  government 
of  the  empire  by  their  seat  and  vote  in  the  diet,  or 
at  least  a  share  in  the  collective  vote  of  the  prelates 
or  of  the  four  bodies  of  counts^  for  some  rights  of 
■Qvereignty  belonged  also  to  the  knights  of  the 
empire  who  did  not  belong  to  the  select  nobility. 
The  limits  of  this  select  nobility  were  extremely 
tmcertain  and  contested,  though  very  important  to 
be  settled*  on  account  of  the  restrictions  nn  the 
mamage  of  its  members.  The  rank  of  the  &elc?ct 
nobility  was  p>artly  personal,  partly  hereditary.  The 
former  was  attached  to  ecclesisEtical  priijces,  bishops, 

abbots,  many  of  whom  were  at  the  same  time 

1  sovereigns;  but  many  possessed  only  tho  dig- 
'  of  princes  of  the  empire  without  the  rights  of 
sovereignty.  In  most  of  these  ecclesiastical  princi- 
palities the  German  nobility  had  excluded  untitled 
men  of  learning  and  talent  against  the  will  of  the 
pope  and  his  express  order  promnlgated  in  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia.  The  highest  degree  of  here- 
itbaarj  nolHUty  waa  pectdlar  to  the  families  of  the 
i  and  oonntfl  of  the  empire,  and  confined  to 
ermany.    It  is  true  many  French^  Italian^  Spanish, 

English  families  had  the  title  of  princes,  dtikei}, 
;  (English  dukes  and  marquises  are  also 

iprineef  in  odicial  documents)^  but  the  German 
I  oonsidered  few  of  them  as  their  equals.  To 
IS8  belong  in  France  those  six  foreign  families 
which  en}oyed  at  the  French  courts  the  rights  of 
pra^cat  itrangera  on  account  of  their  relationship 
with  sovereign  houses  or  on  account  of  thoir  descent 
frain  former  sovereigns  of  Bretagne  and  Aquitania. 
lliese  families  in  France  were  those  of  Lotharingia^ 
Savoy,  Grimaldj  (princes  of  Monaco),  llohan,  Latonr 
d'Anvergne  (dukes  and  princes  of  Bouillon).     Some 
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Polish  families  be!on;^ed  also  to  this  dan,  as  tho 
Itadzivills,  Czartor}3ld9,  &.C.  In  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark a  select  nobility  of  thi^  kind  has  never  existed. 
Though  mauy  German  families  of  this  rank  had  lost 
their  sovereignty,  yet  the  act  of  the  German  Con- 
federation concedofl  to  them  the  highest  rank  of 
nobility,  equal  to  that  of  the  sovereign  houses. 
There  was  still  a  strict  distinction  in  Germany 
between  the  ancient  princes  who  bad  risen  to  thii 
di'j^nity  before  15S0  and  those  of  a  more  recent  date. 
The  more,  however,  tho  fwwer  of  the  German  princi- 
palities increased  the  more  the  importance  ui  the 
nobility  decreased.  On  this  account  a  society  was 
formed  in  1815  called  the  ehain  of  nohUiti/,  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  and  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  nobles;  but  it  met  with  little  success.  The 
nolvility  of  France  under  the  restored  Bourbons^  and 
during  the  first  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe^ 
were  of  two  olssses — ^the  titular  oidy,  and  those  both 
titular  and  legislatorial;  the  latter  formed  a  majority 
in  the  chamhn  des  pairs.  The  British  nobility  com- 
posing the  House  of  Lords  consists  of  five  ranks- — 
duke,  marqms,  earl,  viscount,  baron.  The  Bnssian 
nobility,  though  its  origin  is  not  directly  dorived 
fmm  Germany,  has  lumropriated  to  itself  all  its 
degrees  and  titles.  Nobility  was  very  early  con- 
ferred by  patent  As  soon  as  the  nobles  had  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a  distinct  rank  in  tho  state 
the  iQonarchs  also  availed  themselves  of  their  ri^bt 
nf  conferring  degrees  of  nQbillty,  and  insisted  upon 
the  principle  that  in  a  monarchy  no  privilege  could 
be  more  ancient  or  ooyld  have  any  other  origin  than 
tho  prerogative  of  the  monarch  himself.  Fhilip  II T., 
therefore,  first  began  (11271)  to  grant  charters  of 
nuljjlity  in  France,  and  Germany  soon  followed  his 
example.  The  degrees  of  the  lower  nobility  in  Ger- 
many were,  1.  The  title  Von;  2.  EdJer  t-on;  3.  RUter; 
4.  Banmi'herr;  5.  Frttfherr;  6.  Omf,  llieir  privi* 
leges  were  originally  of  little  importance;  but  in 
several  countries  they  were  enlarged  to  a  consider- 
able extent  by  law  as  well  as  by  custom  and  prac- 
tice. They  enjoyed  immunity  from  taxes  and  an 
excluBivo  right  to  the  highest  public  office^^  espedally 
in  the  army.  The  most  important  of  these  privi- 
leges have  in  raorlem  times  either  been  limited  or 
entirely  abolished  because  they  were  inconsistent 
with  justice  and  an  obstacle  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
state.  The  French  revolution  fbrat  deprived  the 
nobles  of  that  country  of  their  oppressive  privileges 
and  exclusive  rights,  as  that  of  jurisdiction,  4&C. 
(decree  of  August  4,  1789);  and  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  feudal  system  by  a  number  of  laws  the  decree 
of  June  I9r  17&0,  abolished  hereditary  rank  entirely. 
Tho  senato  under  Napoleon  (August  lA,  1S06)  and 
tho  decree  of  March  1,  1608,  gave  rise  to  a  new 
hereditary  nubility,  with  the  titles  of  princes,  dukes, 
counts,  barons,  and  chevaliers,  which  descendet^ 
however,  only  to  the  eldest  son.  After  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons  (1814)  the  ancient  nobility 
reclaimed  their  former  rights  and  privileges.  In 
Norway  the  Stortkimj  abolished  nobility  by  the  three 
Buccessivo  decrees  of  1815,  1818,  and  1821.  In 
France  hereditary  nobility  was  suppressed  by  tho 
chamber  of  dejiutiea  on  lOth  Octoberp  1831,  The 
nobility  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  had  tlieir  pri- 
vileges limited  and  defineti  by  tb©  acta  of  union, 
tliat  of  the  fonner  with  Enr^land  in  1707  and  that 
of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain  in  1800,  llic  higher 
nobility  of  England  have  seat*  in  the  upper  house 
of  Partiamcnt,  while  the  Scottiflh  peers  elect  sixteen 
of  their  number  to  represent  their  order  in  the  upper 
bouse  in  each  Parliament,  and  the  Irish  peers  elect 
twenty-eight  representatives  for  the  same  purpose. 
No  new  §cotch  peerages  could  be  created,  but  only 
peers  of  Great  Britain,  either  in  England  or  Scotland, 
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from  the  time  of  tlie  uaion  of  England  with  Scotland 
And  thai  with  Ireb^nd;  and  in  the  three  kingdoma^ 
iiQce  the  umoa  with  Irelimd,  till  new  peers  are  peers  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  On  the  extinction,  however^ 
of  three  existing  Irish  jyeerafjea  ivnothcr  may  be 
created,  and  when  the  Iriidi  peerage  i«  reduced  to  100 
ft  new  peerage  may  be  created  on  the  extinction  of 
one  of  these.  A  Scotch  peeri  who  in  not  one  of  the 
sixteen  representative  |^ers,  cannot  eit  m  the  House 
of  Communft — a  disability  not  extending  to  non-repre- 
fiontative  Irish  peers,  llie  ranks  of  the  peerage  lu^ 
being  oontinually  recruited,  the  seluutkin  for  the 
most  part  falling  on  Scotch  or  Irish  peam  or  on  tbo 
unennobled  members  of  noble  families;  on  persons 
distinguished  for  eminent  public  services;  nn  lawyers 
who  have  been  promoted  to  high  judicial  appoint- 
ments; on  persons  of  extensive  property  and  old 
family;  and  sometimes,  thinigh  rarely»  on  persons 
who  have  acquired  great  wealth  and  conset|uent 
inHnence  from  the  succetiaful  prosecution  of  com* 
inerce,  mining,  or  mariiifat'turing. 

NOBLE,  an  ancient  English  gold  coin,  value  six 
tliillings  and  t-iirhtpcuce^  &nst  struck  in  the  reign  uf 
Edward  III.,  liiJl 

NOCTILUC.V.  The  NoctHitra  miJiaris  is  one  of 
the  Protozoa,  possessing  an  intimate  atmctural  rela- 
tionship with  the  Infusr.^rian  animalctilea  of  that 
tub-kingdom.  Tlus  animalcule,  which  is  of  minute 
or  microscopic  size^  is  one  of  those  animal  fonns  whi<;h 
pOf»ess  the  power  of  emitting  the  phasphurcifcent 
light  so  familiar  to  all  who  have  sailed  un  the  sea  at 
night.  Each  movement  of  the  vessel,  or  eiteh  breath 
of  wind  rippling  the  surfue  of  the  ocean,  |>rixlnceB 
■trange  gleams  of  phoapboresoent  light,  >vLdcb  sweep 
across  the  sea.  The  pD>j>erty  of  producing  this  light 
appears  to  reside  in  other  animals  besides  the  iS<jc- 
tihnxe — for  example,  Medusidse  or  Jelly-fishea,  An- 
nelidcs,  &c. — but  these  animalcules  ore  the  chief 
cauftc  of  the  diffused  light  seen  over  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  ocean,  and  they  thus  existt  in  immem»e 
multitudes  in  the  waters  of  the  sea.  The  technical  or 
generic  name  of  these  forms — Noctlluia  (Lattn,  nor, 
night  J  luceOf  I  shine) — is  derived  from  this  cironm- 
stanoe.  The  minute  body,  averaging  ^th  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  is  somewhat  ovoid  or  spberit-al  in  sha|jie, 
and  is  indented  by  a  ^bilimi '  or  cleft  at  one  siJe,  this 
stmcttire  giving  it  a  somewhat  kidney »like  conforma- 
tion* A  long  'flageUum'  or  tilament  springs  from 
the  hilum,  and  by  means  of  Ihi^  fahanent  tliese  ani- 
malcules move  about.  Tlie  body,  like  that  of  all 
Protozoal  consists  of  protoplasm,  and  exhibits  a  dif- 
ferentiatioii  into  an  outer  layer  or  *  cuticle,'  a  middle 
or  oortical  layer,  and  a  central  mass,  A  mouth  exists 
near  the  hilum,  and  a  central  particle  or  "^ nucleus'  is 
^bocsontained  within  the  body  s  ubstance.  Qu  atre f  i^fes 
oonsiden  XoctUuca  as  one  of  the  Bhizopcd  Protozoa^ 
bni  its  general  stmcture  most  nearly  approaches 
that  of  a  Flagellate  Infii^^orian  animnJcule.  Other 
observera  have  referretl  it  to  the  *  \t  lentcrata.  See 
PnosPHOK£SLENC£,andPLrLXlIL-CLXIV.fig.21, 
NOUE,  in  astronomy,  the  points  in  which  two 
great  circles  of  the  celestial  sphere  intersect  each 
other;  the  straight  line  of  iniersectioii  of  the  circles 
is  called  the  *  nodal  line/  When  we  speak  of  the 
nodes  of  a  planet  or  ooroetk  we  mean  the  fH^ints  of 
intersection  of  its  orbit  with  the  ecliptic.  The  point 
at  which  the  orbit  passes  from  south  to  north  of  the 
ecliptic  is  called  the  'aaceniling  node;'  the  other  is 
the  *  descending  node/  The  longitude  of  a  node  ii 
one  of  the  elements  of  an  orbit;  it  is  the  angular 
distance  of  the  node  from  the  firet  point  of  Aries. 

NODE.  Whtu  a  body  is  vibrating,  the  vibratory 
motion  is  conveyed  from  one  place  to  another  by  the 
action  of  the  molecular  forces  of  the  particles  on  one 
another.    Now  when  all  the  forces  acting  on  a  cer^ 


tain  particle  are  at  any  instant  in  equilibrium^  and 
the  particle  consequently  remains  at  rest,  there  is 
said  to  l>e  a  node  at  the  particle.  The  term  is  gener^ 
ally  applied  to  parts  which  remain  at  rest  during  a 
coUHiderable  peritnl  of  time,  as  those  parts  of  the 
atmosphere  at  which  silence  is  produced  by  the  in- 
terierence  of  sound  vilirations,  and  the  motionlesa 
parts  of  bodies  of  definite  Bhai>e  giving  out  musical 
sounds.  As  no  vibration  is  quite  pure  in  ordinary 
matter,  but  is  always  accompanied  by  others  of 
longer  or  shorter  periods,  theirs  can  never  l:>o  com- 
plete rest  at  any  point.  VVlicn  the  plate  shown  in 
the  6gure  is  Ermlj  supported  at  its  ndddle  ^>oint  in 
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a  level  position,  ans!  is  set  in  vibration  by  means  r-f 
the  how,  there  are  certain  lines  in  it  which  remain 
nearly  motiontejss  during  the  vibratinn.  8and  sfirin- 
klcd  on  It  will  remove  itself  to  the  nodal  linos,  as 
shown  in  the  fiijiire*  l*ach  no^lal  line  evidently 
separates  two  p.arts  (called  *  ventral  segments*)  of 
tho  plate  which  at  every  instant  are  moving  in  opjio- 
site  directions.  The  arrangement  of  lines  on  tbe 
plate  defjends  on  the  [>itch  of  the  munical  sxiund  pro- 
duced by  the  vibration,  A  nodal  line  may  be  caused 
to  start  from  ajiy  |Hnnt  by  lightly  touching  that 
p€>int  with  the  linger.  If  a  bell -shaped  vc*«el  is 
mied  with  water  am!  set  in  vibrtttion  by  nieaii^  of  a 
bow,  the  positions  of  the  nmies  of  the  Kll  will  be 
indicated  on  the  water  surface.  The  notles  may  be 
found  on  the  viVirating  bell  when  eroj^ty,  by  ano\4  ing 
a  small  pith- ball  to  bang  against  the  sides  at  dillerent 
places;  at  the  veutr^  segments  the  pitb-ball  ia 
violently  jcrke«!  away.  When  the  string  of  ft  sono^ 
meter  (see  ^1onocii<»ko)  vibrates  as  a  wh<4e,  and 
therefore  gtres  out  its  fundamental  note,  tbe  only 
nodes  are  those  at  the  fixed  ends;  when  it  gives  out 
the  octave  of  the  fundamental  note  ft  node  oocurs 
in  the  middle  of  the  string;  when  it  gives  out  the 
fifth  of  the  octavo  it  divides  into  three  ei^ual  vibnit* 
ing  parts  or  ventral  segment*,  and  there  are  two 
nodes  in  the  string.  If  the  string  be  touched  by  a 
featlier  one -third  of  the  length  frfjm  one  end,  ani  ft 
little  paper  rider  be  placed  at  the  middle  of  the  re- 
maining part,  this  rider  will  be  motionless  wbeu  tbe 
string  is  set  in  vibration,  and  is  giving  out  the  fifth 
of  the  octave  of  the  fundamental  nut«;  whereas  a 
rider  at  any  other  place  will  be  thrown  oil  at  once. 
Farts  of  a  string  on  different  sides  of  a  node  ar« 
moving  in  op[^»oflite  directions.     In  the  production  of 
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tli«  fundAmenUl  note,  and  the  1st,  2d»  3^  &c,,  bar- 
tuoaica  of  a  strelclied  Btrin^  or  vrirt,  the  string  or 
wire  ht»  respectively  0,  1,  2,  3,  *^c.^  UDdes  (irrtapec- 
tive  of  the  extremities  of  the  string),  and  the  rates 
of  Tibratioii  are  respectively  as  the  Dumbcrs  1 , 2, 1),  4, 
&C.  If  one  ftido  of  an  open,  vertical  argan-pipB  be 
qI  glaaa,  and  if  a  stretched  horizontal  membrane 
Atrewed  with  aand  be  lowered  iu  the  pipe  from  the 
t  -^  "  r-  r^Tia  of  a  Btring^,  it  is  fmjnd  that  when  tlie 
}  it  ltd  f uUfJUiiitintal  Ume  the  sand  is  throw  u 

:•■        _      Uim  everywhere  except  at  the  middle  nf 
the  pipe,  where  there  is  a  node;  when  the  pipe  gives 
out  other  tones  than  the  fundamental^  it  divides  into 
I A  number  of  vibrating  part*  or  ventral  segtoentsi 
eparated  from  one  another  by  nockft.    The  ponMona 
*  »  are  made  kaovinn  by  the  behaviour  of 
» Mnd  on  the  membrane.    In  the  pruductiim  of  the 
Qtal  note  of  an  organ-pi [>e  often  at  both  unds^ 
|mt  the  midtlle  of  its  ]eD|,'tb  there  m  alternately  a 
f^on  of  mnximiiTn  cx>mprei3$ioii  atid  maximum  rare- 
ctioa  of  the  air.     The  end*  of  the  pipe  are  the 
L'pUcei  of  ip-eatest  agitation  of  the  air,  or  the  centres 
*  ventnd  oegmeiita.     In  the  production  of  the  fun- 
Dtal  note,  and  the  l^t^  2d,  3d,  &c.p  harmonics  of 
i  open,  organ-pipe,  there  are  respectively  I,  2,  3,  4, 
J  nodes..     The  distance  from  one  node  to  another 
I  any  organ- pipe,  often  or  closed,  ia  always  half  the 
'i  cf  the  travelling  air^wave  which  producer  the 
In  the  production  of  the  fundamental  note 
f  AQ  organ- pipe  cloeed  at  one  end  there  is  always  a 
*  s  at  the  cloaed  end,  and  the  open  end  is  always  the 
nire  of  a  ventral  se^aneoL     When  the  1st,  2d^  3d, 
s.,  harmonics  of  the  fundiimental  note  are  produced 
>  eadst  in  the  pij*  3, 5, 7,  & c,  nodes  re8pectivt4y. 
Ta  here  see  why  a  closed  or^jau-plpe  whoKo  fiinda- 
Dtal  note  is  the  same  as  that  of  an  opeu  pipe  is 
dy  half  a«  long. 

KODIEK,  CHARLE3  Emmanuel,  ooe  of  the  moat 

"nent  writer*  of  motleru  France,  bora  in  1780,  at 

,  though  his  birth  has  been  rtf erred  both  ta 

|7SI  and  to  1783.     He  received  his  iirst  education 

I  his  father,  who  was  in  some  repute  as  a  lawyer. 

lAt  an  early  age  he  proceeded  ti)  Straabuig,  where  he 

scuted  Ilia  studies  under  Eulogius  Schneider. 

*       to  hid  native  district^  he  gave  much  of 

i  attention  to  natural  bi^itory.     He  went  to  Farij 

1 1796«  hut  retiinied  to  Ecsan^on  in  17PS,  and  be* 

I  assistant  Librarian  there.     At  first  he  had  a 

ng  to  republican  |  rind  pies,  but  was  wion  drawn 

Bio  oonnoctiou  with  myalist  dubs,  and  wrote  wdth 

E great  acrimony  again.-**.  Bonaparte.     These  phflippics 

I  lubjected  him  to  prosot^itions,  and  even  to  impiison- 

Iment.     For  several  yetua  he  lived  concealed  in  the 

(Juia,  and  then  fled  to  SwitzerLiud,  where  he  sup- 

Iflorted  himself  as  a  corrector  of  the  press  until,  after 

my  adventures,  ho  ret'imcd  to  France.     At  Ddle 

delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  bellesdettres. 

■  He  then  again  comineuted  his  wauderingii,  and  at 

Elast  settled  at  Laibach,  where  he  w*ae  made  town 

lUbrariaii.      In  1814   he  returned   to  Paris.     Louis 

IXVIIL  rewarded  him  with  a  title  of  nobility  and 

kibe  cross  of  the  Le^on  of  Honour,     In  1$^4  ho  was 

I  appointed  librarian  to  the  arsenal,  and  in  183  4  ad- 

iioitted  a  member  of   the  Academy.      He  died  in 

18-11.     His  writings  are  very  numeroiis.    As  a  critic 

we  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  seriea  of  excellent  edi- 

i>  lions  of  the  French  elassics  with  notes.     As  a  gram- 

i  and  lexicogmpher  he  wiu?  onconinionly  active, 

publis^hed  Dictiona.iire  dca  OnomatopL^  de  la 

Frangaise;  Examen  Critique  des  Diction' 

I  de  la  Langue  Fran^aise;  iJictionnaire  Univer- 

1  de  la  Langue  Fran^aise;  and  Elements  de  Lin^^is- 

_   que.     Mo»t  of  his  other  works  belong  to  belles- 

'  lettres.     An  incomplete  collection  of  his  works  was 

published  at  Paris  ^  1632-3 4)  in  twelve  vols.  8vo, 


KODOSARI  A,  a  genus  of  Foraminifera  (Protozoa), 
the  shell  or  test  of  which  constats  of  numerous  seg- 
ments placed  one  after  the  other  in  a  lonMtudinal 
axis  or  straight  lino.  Such  a  sheE  is  pi^duced  by 
one  segment  after  another  budding  out  in  a  straight 
or  linear  manner.  Such  foraminiferal  shells,  con- 
sisting of  numerous  segments  or  chambers^  are  there- 
fore known  na  Foli/thnlamia.  Nodoaaria  hi&pida  is  a 
familiar  species  of  this  genus. 

NOGKNT-LE  ROTBOXJ,  atown  in  France,  de- 
partment Eure-et'Loir,  S3  miles  w.s.w.  of  Chaitrea, 
at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  on  which  the  old  Gothic 
castle  of  Sully,  Henry  IV.'s  celebrated  roiuiater, 
stands.  It  is  a  station  on  the  Great  Westeni  Hall- 
way fn>ra  Paris  to  Rennes.  The  prijicij>al  buildings 
are  three  chiirehes  and  an  hospital.  The  manufac- 
tures are  aer^^e,  drugget,  Iwmbazine,  and  leather;  and 
there  la  a  trade  in  linen,  bemp,  hay,  clover-seed,  cattle, 
&a     Pop.  {U^l},  777«. 

NOIKMOUTIER,  an  island,  France,  separated 
from  the  north -west  of  the  dejwirtmcnt  Vendee  by 
a  uarrow  and  shallow  channel.  It  is  of  ver>'  irregu- 
lar phape,  alHint  10  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  vary- 
ing from  1  to  3  milcH.  A  small  pro|iortion  of  it  is 
under  the  |dou};h,  and  very  fertile;  the  rest  is  partly 
in  meadows  and  pastures^  and  partly  in  waste.  The 
chief  town,  of  the  Bame  name,  is  well  built,  and  has 
gixnl  anchorage  and  a  productive  oyiter^fishery.  Pop. 
6347. 

NOLA,  a  town  of  Italy  near  Naple-s,  in  Caserta, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Etniriansljefore  Rome. 
It  was  once  a  Roman  colony ^  rich  and  flourishing, 
and  is  yet  a  handsome  town.  It  is  a  bishop's  aee« 
ITie  silk  spun  in  the  neighbourhood  m  much  esteemed. 
Bells  are  said  to  have  been  fin*t  made  here,  and  here 
Augustus  died  A.n.  11.  Near  it  Haiinilial  was  twice 
defeated  by  Marcellus,  Giordano  Bruno,  who,  on  a 
charge  of  heresy  and  atheiJim,  wa«  burned  alive  in 
ItiOti,  wafl  l>ora  here.     Pop.  {Hi&^h  llr&3L 

KOLLEIvENS,  Joseph,  an  English  sculptor,  bom 
in  Loudon^  lltb  August,  1737,  was  the  son  of  a 
painter,  was  placed  early  under  Sebeemakere,  and  in 
1769  and  1760  gained  premiums  from  the  Society  of 
Arts.  He  subsequently  repaired  to  Kome,  where  he 
had  the  honour  of  receiving  a  gold  medal  from  the 
Eoinan  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture.  He 
remained  nine  years  at  Rome,  duringj  which  time  ho 
executed  the  busts  of  many  Englishmen  of  distinc* 
tion,  and  returned  in  1770.  He  was  elected  an  As- 
BCKriate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1771,  and  a  Royal 
Academician  in  1772.  Nollekens  was  chiefly  diatin- 
guiflhed  by  his  Ciirefitd  and  accurate  imitation  of 
nature,  and  l>y  the  ab.s^nce  of  any  peculiarity  of 
maimer.  His  Venus  vWth  the  San^ial  i»  esteemed 
bis  principal  ideal  production ;  but  his  professional 
reputation  rests  principally  upon  hia  busts.  He  died 
in  London,  April  23,  1823. 

NOLLE  PROSEQUI  (to  Im  unwilling  to  prose- 
cfute)  is  a  sttppage  of  proceedinga  by  a  plaintiff,  and 
is  an  acknowledgment  that  be  bos  no  cauHe  of  action. 
It  is  roMjrted  to  for  the  mMt  part  when  the  plaintilf 
has  misconceived  the  nature  of  the  action,  or  the 
party  to  be  sued, 

Ni»MADS,  tribes  without  fixed  habitations,  gen- 
erally engaged  in  the  tending  and  raising  of  cattle, 
and  changing  their  abode  as  inclination  prompts.  But 
landed  propciiy  and  agriculture  being  the  chief  sup- 
ports of  a  [permanent  civilization,  the  nomads  are  far 
behind  agriculturhfts  in  thia  refljiect.  Nomadic  tribes 
are  seldom  found  to  quit  their  wandering  life  until 
they  are  com  fuelled  to  do  so  by  being  surrounded  by 
tril*es  in  settled  habitations,  ctr  unless  they  can  make 
themHclves  masters  of  tho  settlements  of  a  civilized 
nation.  But  this  change  commonly  takes  place  by 
degrees.     Some  of  the  irreatest  revolutiona  in  history 
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liRve  been  effected  by  these  wanderiug  tribes.  X*)rth 
Africa,  the  interior  of  North  and  South  Americfti, 
and  tho  northern  and  middle  parts  of  Aida,  cure  still 
inhabited  by  nomadic  tribes.  DUIerunt  tribes,  how- 
over,  pceaesa  different  degrees  of  civilijcatioQ.  Some 
are  UtUo  better  than  bands  of  pobbere. 

NOMENCLATURE,  CHJtMiCAU  See  Chimistbt. 

NOMINALISM,  in  dialectaca.  A  clear  view  of 
nominalism  depends  upon  m  proper  Qnd<;ititandtng  of 
the  scholaatic  philosophy.  C^harlemagne  had  estab- 
lished schools  for  the  education  and  formation  of 
clergymeo,  in  which  the  (Bo-called)  seven  liberal  arts 
(the  tritium  and  quadrivium)  were  taught.  Ab  in 
those  timos  research  and  speculation  were  not  allowed 
to  go  beyond  the  dogmas  of  the  church,  philosophy, 
or  rather  dialectics,  applied  itself  only  to  theology. 
It  was  at  first  enthralled  by  the  fettera  of  the  schools, 
and  at  a  later  period  by  the  fear  of  the  impntation 
of  heresy.  Thus  originated,  in  the  limited  field  to 
which  the  hnman  mind  was  confined,  a  system  of 
dialectics,  which  sought  satisfaction  in  logical  subtle- 
ties and  empty  fonna,  but  wbirb,  ho\^xver,  tended 
much  to  exercise  the  acnteness  of  the  Europexm  na- 
tions, A  great  schism  in  scholastic  philosophy  was 
caused  by  (the  so-called)  noimaalUmy  the  founder  of 
which  was  John  BosoeHin,  canon  of  Compiegne,  who 
maintained,  among  other  doctrines  then  considered 
heresieSi  that  all  general  ideas  are  mere  words,  nomtn/f . 
names  (fatua  u^eis).  The  rcalUts  (from  rtt^  thing),  on 
the  other  hand,  maintained  that  general  ideas  are  not 
lonned  by  the  understanding,  but  have  a  real  existence 
iDdspondent  of  the  mind,  and  apart  from  the  indivi- 
doal  object,  that,  for  example,  beauty  in  the  abstract 
has  a  real  existence,  apart  bom  a  beautiful  thing. 
The  doctrine  of  Koscellin  was  condemned  at  Soisaona, 
10  D  2,  and  the  realists,  who  disagreed  anioog  them* 
selves  only  ufmn  some  mmnportrmt  points,  became 
the  predominating  schooL  In  the  eleventh  century 
a  reoonciiiation  was  attempted  between  the  two  op- 
posing thcorieB  by  the  eelebnited  Abelard,  who  taught 
that,  although  general  ideas  are  not  found  actuidlj 
«xii^ig  in  the  objects  themselvea,  they  can  yet  be 
coooeived  by  the  mind  as  ftaristing  independenuy  and 
apftrt  &om  any  concrete  embodEnent  of  them,  and 
that  accordingly  they  are  not  mere  wnrds.  This 
doctrine  was  called  conceptualism.  During  the 
twelfth  century  the  oontroveray  between  the  nomi- 
nalists and  the  realiiits  was  carried  on  with  great 
keenness,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourtet^nth 
OQDtury  the  dispute  was  revived  by  the  En^lisli  Fran- 
ciscan William  of  Occam,  a  disdple  of  the  famous 
Dons  BootoB  (who  taught  at  Paris),  in  aocli  a  way 
that  the  naminalista  were  at  length  victorious.  The 
philosophical  adversaries  gave  vent  to  their  feelings 
in  the  spirit  of  the  time,  by  Mows.  (See  D'lsfiAKLTB 
CuBiOBTTiBS  OF  LlTBRATURE.)  Among  the  supporters 
of  nominalism  should  be  mentioned  the  celebrated 
John  Buridan  of  Bethnne  (1350),  Robert  Holcot 
(tlied  1341*),  Gregory  of  Rimini  (died  135S),  and 
ll«.-nry  of  Hessia  (diewi  1397),  The  nominalists  were, 
indeed,  often  persecuted  (in  Farii,  1339,  1340, 1409, 
1473);  but  they  gradually  gained  the  ascendency  in 
the  universities  of  France  as  well  as  in  Germany. 

NOMINATIVE  GA3E,  in  grammar,  the  case 
in  which  the  subject  of  a  verb  stands.  It  designates 
the  substance  absolutely,  iiithout  rdatioo  to  any 
other  substance. 

NON- ACTIVITY,  Frikciflb  of,  in  the  law  of 
satioDs.    See  Nkutbalitt. 

NONANE,  the  ninth  member  of  the  paraffin  or 
marsh-gas  series  (which  see),  sometimee  called  nmiyl 
kjfdndc  (see  Noxtl).  The  name  nonane  is,  bow* 
ever,  better,  as  it  fixes  the  poeitian  of  the  com- 
ptmnd  in  regard  to  members  of  the  same  series,  and 
also  separates  this  series  from  all  others.    Nonane 


hjiB  the  composition  CftH.^;  it  may  be  obtained  from 
that  portion  of  petroleam  oil  which  distils  over  above 
120";  it  is  a  colour  less  liquid,  with  an  odour  some- 
what resembling  that  of  lemons;  it  boils  between 
134'  and  137°. 

NON- APPEARANCE,  a  term  used  in  hiw  to 
signify  the  failure  of  a  party,  against  whom  an  action 
has  been  rai&ed,  to  enter  an  Mipearance  for  the  pup* 
jKM^  of  defending  hlritself.  llie  modes  for  a  defend- 
ant to  appear  are — (1),  in  person;  (2),  by  attorney; 
(3),  br  guajvlian;  or  (4)  by  committee. 

NdN-COMMISSIONEB  OFFICERS  are  officers 
in  the  British  army  intermediate  in  rank  between 
the  oommiBsioned  officers  and  privates.  They  are 
selected  from  amon^t  the  latter,  and  are  generally 
the  most  meritorious  of  these.  They  vary  in  rank^ 
and  comprise  serjeants-major,  setjeauts,  trumpeters, 
drummcm,  farriera,  &c.,  and  the  corporals  in  the  Royal 
Horae  Guards  and  in  the  Life  Guardii.  Their  dn- 
tiea  are  voriouA,  but  in  general  it  may  be  eta  ted  that 
they  overlook  the  men  when  off  parade  and  whilst 
in  barracks.  Non-commi^ioned  otficers  are  entitled 
to  quarters  for  their  wives,  and  have  a  vuts  to  them* 
selves.  They  can  only  be  reduced  to  the  ranks  by 
the  colonel-commandant  or  by  court^martiaL  The 
armies  of  other  nations  have  a  class  of  officers  corre- 
sponding to  these. 

KON  COMPOS  MENTIS,  an  cxprasion  used 
of  a  person  who  is  not  of  sound  memory  and  under^ 
standing,  iind  therefore  not  legally  responsible  lor 
his  acts.     See  Lunacy. 

NONCOXFOimiSTS,  those  who  refuse  to  join 
the  EstabliBhed  Church  in  England.  The  name  was 
at  first  particulajrly  a])plied  to  those  clergymen  who 
were  ejected  from  tlair  livings  by  the  Act  of  Unifor- 
mity in  1562.  Thiir  number  was  about  2000.  Tbtf 
act  required  that  every  clergyman  should  be  reor- 
dained,  if  he  had  never  received  episcopal  ordiDa- 
tioa;  should  declare  his  assent  to  everything  con- 
tained in  the  Book  c^f  Common  Prayer;  take  the 
oath  of  cannnical  obedienciD;  abjure  the  Bolemn 
League  and  Covenant;  and  renouuee  the  principle  of 
taking  arms  againnt  the  kin*^.  All  the  royal  pro- 
mises of  toleratitin  and  at  indtdgence  to  tender  oon- 
sdenoes  were  thus  eluded  and  broken.  The  Presby- 
terians, Indcptjudents,  ^c.^  refused  to  conform,  and 
were  exposed  to  the  most  cruel  persecutions.  By 
the  Five  Mile  Act  (1665)  it  was  enacted  that  no  dia- 
senting  teacher  who  would  m^  take  the  oath  above- 
mentioiied  should  approach  «ithin  5  miles  of  any 
corporation,  or  of  any  place  where  he  had  preached 
after  the  act  of  oblivion ;  this  act  was  intended  t» 
dl^ve  them  of  all  means  of  lubsistcnoe.  Other  acta 
of  a  similar  character  were  passed ;  but  on  the  ac* 
cession  of  WilUam  UL  theee  penalties  and  disabOi* 
ties  were  removed  by  the  Toleration  Act  Some  of 
these  oppressive  provisionB  were  revived  dnring^  tlia 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  but  were  finally  repealed  In  1718. 
The  name  Nonco^ftHrmiMtfy  in  consequence  of  this 
change  of  circnmstanoes,  gave  way  to  that  of  DistmttTK 
The  chief  dissenting  sects  are  the  Presbyterians^  In- 
dependents, Rapthsts,  Friends  or  Quakers,  MetJiod* 
ists,  and  Unitarians,  the  Catholics  not  being  com- 
monly com^ehended  under  this  term.  The  statute 
5Sd  Geo.  Ill*  cap.  Ix*  repeals  so  much  of  former 
acts  as  excepted  persons  denying  the  Trinity  from 
the  benefit  of  the  Toleration  Act,  or  imposed  penal* 
ties  on  such  persons.  Protestant  Dissenters  were 
thus  at  least  practically  delivered  from  veaal  reetrio- 
tious  in  the  exerdse  of  their  religion.  The  repeal  of 
the  Corporation  and  Test  Acta  in  1823  removed  the 
dvU  disabilities  under  which  they  had  previously 
been  placed.     See  PuKiTAifS, 

NON-EFFECTI\"E,  the  tenn  applied  in  miUtary 
language  to  designate  that  portion  of  the  forces  not 
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i  aodve  tervioa  or  not  in  a  Gondition  to  proceed  to 
>  serTioe,  socb  as  retired  officers,  pensioners,  and 
!  like. 

NO^fES,     See  Calendar, 

HON   EST  INITENTUS,  a  phrase  in  law  used 
la^eriff^B  return  to  a  writ  when  he  baa  been  un- 
^  after  suitable  search,  to  fiLtid  the  defendant  in  a 
leoiL 

NON-JTTROES,  a  term  applicJ  to  those  of  the 
I'Olcigj  of  the  Chtirch  of  England  who,  believing  that 
I*  the  Stuarts  had  been  unjustly  deposed,  refused  to 
1 1^  tho  oath  of  allcgianoe  to  WUiiam  and  Marj  on 
I  th^  accQssion  to  the  throne  of  Engbrnd,  A  certain 
I  tima  was  allowed  them  to  recon&ider  their  refusal,  and 
him  iti  ttxpby  aU  thoae  who  still  adhered  to  the  posi- 
|ttoD  tbejr  had  taken  up  were  deprived  of  their  sees 
I  And  benafices.  The  non- jurors  numbered  upwards 
I  of  400  elar^gy,  including  one  archbishop  and  eight 
IliUhopa. 

NOXNTJS,  or  NoNNOs»  a  Uter  Greek  poet,  who 
l£ved  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  a.d. 
[He  was  bom  at  I'anopolb,  in  Egypt.  He  is  tho 
utlior  of  a  poem  entitled  Diooysiaca,  in  forty-eight 
l^oolcB,  in  which  the  expedition  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus) 
I  to  India  is  described.  The  style  is  inflated  and  pro- 
llix;  the  descriptions  go  too  much  Into  detail;  the 
I  epithets  are  often  mmeceasarily  accumulated  and 
liar^fetdied;  bat  the  versification  ia  good,  and  the 
la  animated.  Konnus  also  wrote  a  paraphraM:, 
fin  Tenec^  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John^  which  may  serve 
a  commentary,  being  very  perspicuoua,  though 
I  Slot  very  poetical 

NON-EESLDENCE,  a  term  in  church  law  deaig- 
I  Hating  the  offence  of  which  an  incumbent  m  guilty 
[  when  ho  illegally  absenta  himself  from  his  benefice. 
I  By  1  and  2  Yict  cap.  ovi  an  incumbent,  except  in 
I  ^e  case  where  he  holds  two  benefices  or  has  the 
toshop'a  license,  il  he  abaenta  himeelf  from  his  bene- 
I  fioe  for  a  period  exceeding  three  motitb^,  but  not  ex- 
I  deeding  six  months,  forfeits  one  third-part  of  the 
I  aumial  value  of  the  benefice  f rt>m  which  ho  absents 
[ilmnftlf;  if  such  absence  exceeds  six  but  not  eight 
f  Hiontba  he  forfeits  one  half- part  of  such  annual  value; 
rif  it  exoeed  eight  months  he  forfeits  two  third-parts; 
I  and  if  abaent  for  twelve  months  three-fourths  of  ^e 
value.  The  persons  eicusetl  from  the  obli- 
m  ol  raaidenco  by  the  canon  law  are  sick  per- 
perKma  engaged  in  teaching  the  theological 
oes  in  approved  places  of  study^  and  canons  in 
LimmAdlate  attendance  upon  the  bishop,  who  ought 
I'ttot  to  exceed  two  in  number.  As  early  aa  the  Council 
[of  Nice  in  325  the  o^ence  of  tiou -residence^  owiug 
to  ita  frequency^  was  the  subject  of  special  legal  en- 
acttoetits. 

NON-EESISTANCE,  Doctrinb  or,  ia  that  doc- 
^trine  which  teaches  that  it  is  unlawful,  on  reUgious 
,  to  resist  forcibly  the  commaitds  of  a  ruler 
r  magistrate.  St.  Paul  and  others  of  the  New  Tes- 
at  writers  urge  the  neceesity  of  obedience  to 
\  in  authority.  Though^  aa  usually  understood^ 
» doctrine  refers  only  to  the  lawful  commanda  of 
_  ates,  a  different  meaning  was  attached  to  it 
rf>y  those  who  maintained  that  obedience  is  to  be  ren- 
I  dered  to  all  the  oommands  of  a  ruler  without  exoep- 
I  tion^  not  even  when  the  raler  was  a  usurper  or  a 
Ityraot  was  forcible  reaiatanoe  to  be  ofi'ercd.  Thk 
I 'View  of  the  doctrine  bad  reference  only  to  the  chief 
[raler;  it  does  not  tqipear  to  have  ever  been  main* 
that  eqnally  passive  obedience  was  due  to  in- 
[Jiaiar  ma^istiatea.  The  advocatea  of  this  view  in< 
the  sovereign  with  a  sanctity  not  accorded  to 
f^iy  cue  else.  The  doctrine  ia  thna  cloeelj  connected 
I  with — may  indeed  be  said  to  proceed  from — ^tho  doo* 
t  trine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  for  where  tiiat 
Ikigjit  IB  maintained  un(|uali£ed  obedience  must  necesr 


sarily  follow.  Hobbea  maintained  tllft  ilsolnte  Mi* 
premacy  of  kings,  and  thetr  right  to  ezaot  nnqoea* 
tloning  obedience  from  their  subjects.  This  view 
was  the  outcome  of  his  social  contract  theory*  Otben 
arrived  at  the  same  result,  thou;;h  by  a  different  pro* 
cess,  namely,  by  a  peculiar  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. In  &B  Homilies  of  tho  Church  of  England 
the  doctrine  is  enjoined;  it  was  sanctioned  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1622,  and  again 
in  1GS3. 

NONSUIT.  Wliero  a  person  has  commenood  an 
action,  and  at  the  trial  fails  in  his  evidence  to  sup* 
port  it,  or  has  brought  a  wrong  action,  he  is  non- 
suited. There  ia  i\m  advantage  attending  a  nonsuit^ 
that  the  pluiutiff,  though  he  p^ya  coats,  may  after* 
wards  bring  another  action  for  the  same  canae^  which 
ho  cannot  do  after  a  verdict  against  him. 

NONYL.  Nonyl  is  tho  ninth  member  of  the 
scries  of  alcoholic  radicles,  the  general  formula  of 
which  is  Co  Han  ■(.  1 .  As  has  been  already  explained 
under  methyl  (which  see),  these  radiclea  are  not 
known  in  the  trcQ  state.  At  the  moment  of  their 
liberation  from  compounds  these  radicles  combine 
with  themselves  to  form  the  saturated  molecules 
Cq  Han  Hr  a  i  thus  the  double  molecule  of  nonyl,  or 

is  the  same  aa  the  paraffin  OuHn>  The  derivatives 
of  nonyl  have  been  very  little  stntlied  as  yet 

NONYLENE.  Th^^  the  ninth  member  of  the 
olefine  series  (see  Hyuuocarboxh  and  Oleftsks),  is 
a  oolouriess  litpiidi  with  a  |>enetrating  odour;  it  ia 
lighter  than  water,  m  which  lit|uid  it  is  insoluble;  in 
alcohol  and  ether  it  rca<Iily  dissolves,  Xonylene  bums 
with  a  bright  white  llame;  it  bolLi  at  about  25 0^ 
This  hydrocarbon^  which  has  the  formula  CgHis,  may 
be  prepared  by  iliBtilllng  amylic  alcohol  with  zinc 
chloride^  and  rectifying  the  distillate.  Like  the  other 
olefines,  nonylene  oombiDcs  readily  with  bromine  to 
form  the  compound  nonylene  dibromino  G^HuBrj, 

NOOTKA  SOUND,  an  inlet  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  on  the  western  coast  of  Vancouver's  Island, 
discovered  hy  Captain  Cook  in  1778;  Ion.  126"  36' W.; 
lat.  49^  85'  N.  The  »ound  embraces  sovenU  islands, 
the  largest  bdng  called  Nootka.  Tho  water  is  from 
47  to  9  Q  fathoms  deep.  There  are  many  anchoring- 
places  and  good  harlxiurs.  The  shores  are  inhabited 
by  Indians,  and  the  land  is  hilly  and  well  wooded. 
It  extcndj)  in  a  north -eoiit  dircctdon  about  10  mileB 
inland^  but  in  no  part  is  it  more  than  500  yards 
broatl. 

NORD,  a  department  in  the  north  of  France, 
bounded  north-west  by  the  North  Sea^  north-north- 
east and  east  by  Belgium,  south-east  by  Aisne,  south- 
west and  west  by  Pas-de-Calaia  and  Sonmte;  area^ 
2170  square  milea.  The  coast^  marked  by  a  long 
chain  of  sandy  hillocks,  furnishes  the  two  harbours 
of  Dunkirk  and  G ravelin ca»  The  interior  is  a  mono- 
tonous but  fertilo  alluvial  flat,  intcrsEcted  by  slug- 
gish streams  and  canala.  The  husbandry,  nearly 
akin  to  that  of  Handera,  ia  careful,  skilful,  and  jiro- 
ductive.  The  defmrtment  ia  easentially  agricultural, 
upwards  of  four-hftha  of  the  area  being  under  cul> 
tivation.  Tho  principal  minersJ  is  coal,  which  is 
wrought  to  a  coiuiidcrable  extent  in  dififerent  ([^uarters, 
and  forms  a  continuation  of  the  Belgian  coal- geld. 
Its  iron-mines  am  also  veiy  productive.  Pop,  In 
1S81,  l,tiUJ,259, 

I^UllDEN,  a  seafjort  town  of  Prussia,  in  Hanover^ 
IG  milea  north  of  Emden,  on  a  canal  which  at  a  short 
distance  oommumcates  with  the  sea.  It  is  an  old 
place,  but  tolerably  well  built;  has  an  ancient  church, 
Koman  Catholic  chape!,  synogoguoj  Latin  school^  and 
hospital;  manufactures  of  soap,  chicory,  and  tobacco; 
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Iron  -f nundricB  iind  si  li p-bu il  di ng  yarda.  It  hm  &  ooiLBi' 
denikble  shipping  trivJe.     Pop*  (ISSO),  6617. 

NOKDERNKI,  or  Nordernet,  a  Bmall  ialami, 
now  belonging  to  PrusaiA,  on  the  coast  of  East  FHe«- 
land,  to  which  there  id  a  foot-[>atb  from  the  continent 
Jit  low  tide;  ftrca^  ahout  5  square  iiiiie».  On  the  north- 
western  aide  is  a  Hlbge  with  70O  bluihitants  (mnetly 
iieameii)p  and  an  establiabmettt  for  »ea-bttthing,  much 
resorted  to  during  the  summer.  On  the  Bouth*east 
aide  are  dowiu  from  40  to  80  feet  high, 

NORDHAUSEN,  a  town,  Pnmsian  Saxony,  38 
miles  y.N.w.  of  Krfurt,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sej«rBber^, 
and  on  the  Zorge  and  Golden  Ane*  It  haa  walls 
flanked  with  towers,  n&ven  gates,  two  fine  paintingv 
by  Ijuca«  Cranaeh  in  one  of  it«  chmrcbea,  a  town- 
houact  and  gyznnjuuum.  Its  manufactures  are  wooUen 
Mid  linen  doth,  Ucquer-ware,  and  chemicaU.  It  baa 
ftlso  extennve  breweries  and  diatillerieB,  and  a  con- 
eiderable  trade  in  com  and  cattle.  Pop,  in  18SQ 
26,198. 

NOllDLINCrEN,  a  town  in  Suabia,  wbkh  in 
1802  cimie  uit(»  the  pi>KHfs«ion  of  Kavuria,  It  ia  siir- 
roimdtd  by  walls,  tiaiiked  with  t^twera,  and  is  eutertd 
by  five  ^atea;  haa  a  handaotne  Gothic  cathedral,  sur- 
monuted  by  a  remarkable  tower  1^45  feet  bigh:  manu- 
factures of  carpets,  woollen  and  linen  goods,  leather, 
and  glue;  and  a  conaidenible  trade  in  com.  llie 
Swedea  were  defeated  here,  September  6,  1634,  for 
the  fint  time  on  German  ^tuind.  (See  Tuirtt 
YXABS*  War.^  The  battles  of  1«45,  17Dli,  and  1800 
fHkYe  alto  contributed  to  make  the  place  memorable. 
Pop.  (1880),  7837. 

NORDSTRAND,  an  blaml  of  Prussia,  separated 
by  a  narrow  chanuel  from  the  anutb-weat  coast  of 
Schleswig.  The  far  gruuter  part  of  jt  was  swept  away 
in  1634  by  a  fl<>od,  which  drowned  16,000  pctsona,  m 
whom  G4jO  belonged  to  Nordetrand  aloue^  and  im- 
menae  numbera  of  cattle,  A  part  uf  what  eB^^ap^'d 
tbe  waves  now  forma  the  separate  islandaof  Pelw«irm 
tttid  Halligen,  The  present  area  of  Nordatrand  d«H?a 
not  exceed  21  square  milett;  formerly  its  area  waa  ten 
timea  aa  great.     Pop.  aliont  '25 (JO. 

NORE, — 1,  A  part  of  the  estuary  of  the  Thames, 
England,  about  50  miles  below  I^ondou,  and  east  of 
Sbeemesa,  It  ia  encumbered  with  aand- banks,  on 
one  of  which  there  is  a  floatiti|?  light. — 2.  A  liver, 
Ireland,  whicb  ri^es  in  the  Sliebbbloom  Mountaioa, 
on  the  borders  of  Ttpperary  and  Queen's  Coynty, 
6ow9  s,s.K.  through  Kilkenny,  Thomaatown,  and 
luiatioge,  and  join*  the  Barrow  about  2  miles  above 
N«w  Roaa.  Its  npid  curreai  makes  navigation  difl^ 
eolt^  bal  it  admits  tgsiqLb  oI  ooduideraUe  sise  ■■  far 
as  IniatioHi^^  and  barges  to  HiomastowiL 

NORFOLK,  a  marittme  cotinty  of  England, 
bounded  north  and  north-cast  by  the  North  Sea, 
ar»Qth  and  south «east  by  Suffolk*  west  and  north-west 
by  Cambridge  and  Lincoln  and  the  Wash,  Area^ 
1,356,173  acres,  of  which  about  1,200»000  acres  are 
arable,  meadow,  and  paatare.  The  surfaoe  is  gene* 
tally  flat*  with  aone  alight  swells  and  depreadona  in 
the  north  part.  The  coust  enUBists  principally  of 
cliffa,  partly  chalk  and  partly  alternate  strata  of 
day,  gravel,  loam,  and  sand  ITicse  are  gnuJimlly 
underauned  by  the  aea,  which  ia  everywhere  making 
Inroads  on  the  land.  Several  villages  have  been  at 
various  fierioda  swept  away,  the  sites  they  occupied 
now  forming  part  m  the  bed  of  the  German  Ocean. 
Those  encroachmenta  of  the  aea  are  still  in  progreaa. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  country  in  Norfolk  is 
•Xtramely  anintereating;  the  undulations  of  the  sur- 
faoe  not  being  sufficient  to  relieve  the  eye,  while  the 
Ituniriaiit  effect  of  ridi  woodbuid  b  not  always  to  be 
met  with.    But  theee  defi<»encies  aro  oompeDsated 


by  the  evidencce  of  careful  etdtivation,  and  the  nli 
ii^  tokens  of  human  industry  ao  frec^nenUj  and  pro- 


minently brought  before  the  eye  of  the  traveller. 
The  climate  on  the  east  coa^^t  ia  dry  throughout  Ibe 
year,  and  cold  bitiu;;  wind*  prevail  during  the  winter 
and  early  in  spring.  This  county  has  perhaps  a 
hi-^her  reputation  than  any  other  district  in  England 
for  its  prt^greas  in  agriculture  (although  numerous 
instances  of  very  indifferent  husbandry  present  them- 
selve.^),  yet  it  has  nothing  indigenous  which  com- 
manda  a  first-rate  price  in  the  ujarket.  The  Norfolk 
aheep  are  almost  superseded  in  their  own  clistrict  by 
the  Southdown;  and  the  fine  cattle  which  are  sent 
to  Smithfield  from  this  county  are  merely  fattened 
here— the  native  breeds  the  'Norfolk*'  or  *Home- 
bred's/  being  held  in  little  estimation.  In  18:^3  there 
were  in  the  county  4  4,232  agricultural  horaca,  117,41*7 
cattle,  and  659,146  sheep.  In  the  north  and  west 
diatricta  the  soil  Is  light  and  sandy;  in  the  central  aud 
east  parta  generally  loamy,  varying  in  quality,  being 
here  and  there  atiff  and  difficult  to  manage,'but  moatly 
light  and  incumbent  on  a  m.'trly  clay.  Here  also  ex- 
tensive marshes  occurs  some  of  which  are  peculiarly 
favourable  for  the  growth  of  com;  but  their  liability 
to  inundation  has  induued  the  inhabitants  to  prefer 
the  dairy  avKtem,  and  in  these  parts  hirge  quautiti«a 
of  butter  are  made  and  eicpurted  nuder  the  name  of 
'  C'ambri^Ige.'  The  quantity  of  permanent  pastun^ 
waa  in  the  year  1883,  264,943  aores,  of  corn  crnpa 
438,273  fM=rei,  and  202,0ti0  acres  of  green  cropa.  'Ill© 
crop  raided  in  greatest  perfection  ia  barley,  which, 
indeetl,  may  be  considered  as  the  moat  important  fior- 
tion  of  the  agricultural  produce.  Moat  of  it  i*  made 
into  malt,  and  then  shipped.  Vast  numbers  of  turkeys 
arereare<l;  pheasants^  partridges^  and  rabbits  abotuiil. 
The  manufactures,  except  for  home  consumption^ 
conaiat  chiefly  of  woven  goods,  which  in  a  variety  of 
branches  atill  constitute  the  staple  trade.  Noifolk 
boa  extensive  fisheriea  of  both  herrings  and  mackerel ; 
the  former,  however,  being  by  far  the  most  import^ 
ant  It  returns  ten  member*  to  Parliament,  namely, 
six  for  the  county,  two  for  the  city  of  Norwich,  and 
two  for  the  borough  of  King's  Lynn;  Thetfonl  and 
Yarmouth  have  been  disfranchised.  Pop.  (1371), 
43M5fi;  (1881),  444,74^. 

NORFOLK,  a  city  and  port  in  the  county  of  the 
same  name,  Virginia,  l^S.,  on  the  river  Klijcaljetb, 
'4'1  miles  from  the  ocean.  It  lies  low,  has  irrcguliir 
and  crooked  streeta,  a  cotirt- house,  jail,  city  hall, 
theatre,  several  academies,  oq>han  asylum,  mechanics' 
hail;  aud  in  the  vicinity  a  marine  hospital  and  a 
navy-yard,  with  a  dry  dock,  constructed  of  hewn 
granite;  and  26  chnrches.  The  harbour  ia  safe  and 
commodious.  It  has  a  greater  foreign  commerce 
than  any  other  place  in  the  atate.  Pop.  in  1S^0, 
21,960. 

NORFOLK,  DuKJs  OP.    See  Howabo  (Thomas;. 

NORFOLK  ISLAND,  iu  the  Sonth  Pacific,  in 
lat.  2^^"  5S'  »,,  and  Ion,  167'  46'  F«,  about  400  mOea 
north-west  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  about  <S  mikt 
long  by  4  broad,  and  hia  a  bold  rocky  shore  without 
harbour  or  roadstead,  but  a  fertile  soO  and  luxuriaat 
vegetation,  and  a  delightful  and  salubrious  climate, 
producing  wheat  and  maize  in  great  abundance.  It 
was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1774,  when  it 
waa  uninhabited.  In  1789  a  British  settlement  was 
formed  here  from  Sidney,  but  it  waa  afterwarda 
made  a  penid  settlement  until  the  transportaiion 
system  waa  aboliahed.  It  was  then,  in  1857,  naaignrd 
to  the  Plt^m  Islanders  for  their  residenoe. 

NOKICUM  waa,  among  the  Bomana,  that  part 
of  the  south  of  Germany  whicb  ia  situated  lictwecil 
the  Save,  the  Lake  Pclao,  Rh»tia,  Vindelicia,  and 
the  Danube;  b^it  ita  botmdaries  were  not  the  same 
at  all  times.     The  Celts  inhabited  this  country. 

NORMAU  The  straight  line  drawn  from  any 
point  in  a  cmrve  in  its  plane  at  right  angles  to  tha 
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^oeent  ftt  that  point  ia  a  normal  to  the  ctinre.  The 
ttralght  line  drttwn  from  any  ptiint  in  a  purface^  at 
rii^ht  j-n^les  t<3  the  tawj^'ent  plane  at  that  point  is  a 
normal  to  the  tmrf&ee.  The  Bection  r»f  a  surface  by 
»  piano  cnntainitig  a  normal  drax^-n  fr<3m  any  point 
is  calted  the  *  normal  section  *  at  that  point. 

KOllMAL  SCHOOLS,  called  also  TaAlNOG  CoL- 
Uass,  inatitations  estihlifihed  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  griving  iustniction  in  the  prindples  and  art 
of  teacliing.  So  much  depemls  upon  the  fitneas  of  a 
teacher  for  bis  work,  that  tho  necessity  of  apeoial 
prfpamtion  for  it  b  almost  universally  ailniittedj 
ihmigh  cmly  at  a  comparatively  r<jceiit  date  were 
"  s|»  taken  to  affonl  means  for  the  due  mialification 
tea<'hcni.  This  means  is  now  fnmi«ne<l  by  the 
ol  schools.  The  name  h  derived  f roui  the  French 
f  n^fmaleMf  established  ^nth  the  i^ame  object  at 
I  doaa  Citf  last  century.  The  aim  of  these  scboriU 
I  Bat  to  lAuch  to  teach  tbe  Bciencea — although  this 
I  not  neglected — as  to  teach  the  studentH  tbe  art  of 
hing  othera.  Not  only  must  the  stud^^nt,  on 
aving  the  normal  st-^hool,  be  well  instructed  himself, 
Dt  he  most  be  capable  of  communicnting:  inxitruction 
oihen.  In  mmt  of  the  princi]>al  countries  of 
Borope,  and  in  Americ^i,  normal  8chot>l<i,  or  instltu* 
Sons  with  similar  aims^  have  been  estahl  i$bed.  Aiuon  <| 
■fbe  earliest  in  Grent  Britain  \va*  the  General  As-iOiu- 
blj's  Normal  lustitutinn,  ftnmd'^il  iu  18;10. 

NORMAN  AltCHITECTUKK    See  Abchitec- 
TUBE — Romanesque  Style. 

NORMANDY,  an  ancient  province  in  the  north 

France,  bounded  north  and  west  by  the  Kngliah 

uumel,  east  by  Picardj  and  Isle  of  France,  south 

Maine  and  Brittany;  greatest  lens^b,  about  150 

lea;  breadth,  75  mile$«;  area,  10^5i)0  aquare  mileit. 

i  tbe  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  it  was  eeized 

f  the  Franks,  and  sfterwarils,  in  the  tenth  century, 

from  them  by  the  Nonuau^«,  from  whom  it 

i  H*-rii(  d  its  name.     By  the  Treaty  of  St.  Claire* 

iiarlea  the  Simple  gave  his  sanction  Ut  the 

made  by  the  Nonnana,  and  Rullo,  their 

^ifihii^f,   rv calved  the  title  of   Ihike  of   Normandy* 

"TilHam  the  Bastard,  sixth  iu  Ruccession  from  RoDo, 

avinv;  conqm^reil  England  and  ascended  its  throne 

1 1066,  Nomiainly  became  annexed  to  England-    Gu 

■'the  death  of  William  the  Conqueror  it  was  separated 

n  England,  and  ruled  by  his  son  Robert,,  and 

i  afterwards  ruled  by  the  kings  of  England  tmtil 

Up  Augustus  wrested  it  fn>m  John,  and  tmibed 

i  to  France  in  1203.   After  this  it  was  several  times 

Qvaded  by  the  English,  but  finally  recovered  by  the 

fptncli^  in  1450,    Normandy  was  dividetl  into  Upper 

1  Ixrwer  Normandy;  Rouen  waa  the  capital  of  the 

er,  Caen  of  tbe  latter.    It  now  forms  five  depart - 

nta— Seine- Inferieure,   Euro,  Cah'adt'S,   Mancbe, 

I  Ome,  with  tbe  exception  of  arromUssement  Mur- 

It  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  parts 

;  France.    The  inlmbitants  are  distiu^ii.ihed  for  in- 

I  diligence  and  shrewdness.    (See  Nori  hme>\)     Nor- 

Onandy  holds  a  good  position  in  tbe  French  literary 

(irorld.  The  Norman  trouvhrea  in  ancient  times  ranke<I 

^h  as  poets;  and  in  modem  times  men  like  Cor- 

Ijieille,  Malherbe,  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  La  I'lace, 

Imnd  others  have  siistaiued  its  early  renown, 

NORMANS.    See  Normandy  "and  Northmen. 

NORRIS,  Ed  WW,  an  eminent  Engliwh  linguist, 

.  *nd  one  of  the  founders  of  As&yriology,  was  bom 

lOetoltct  24,  1795.     He  passed  several  years  of  hia 

routh  on  the  Continent  as  a  private  tutor,  and  was 

Jfterwards  appointed   to  a  clerkship   in  the   India 

iouse.     He  subsequently  became  one  of  tbe  inter' 

t;teiii  to  the  foreign  office,  and  for  Ms  serTices  in 

is  capacity  received  a  small  pension.    For  more 

'^than  twenty^five  years  be  dli^charged  the  duties  of 

Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society.      Ilia  connection 


with  this  society  encouraged  him  to  prosecute  his 
pbiloloiricjvl  studies  with  increased  seal.  In  IS4G  Ids 
attention  waa  tnrneil  to  the  study  of  cuneif^jnu  \\  rit- 
in;^  by  Sir  Henry  llawlinson  s  copy  antl  analyi*J3  of 
the  gieat  cuneiform  record  of  Darius  Hy8tasi[X!fi,  at 
Belmtuu  iu  Persia,  which  he  KU[>prin tended  in  its 
course  tbrt>ugb  the  press,  and  he  soon  be'jran  to  be 
regarded  by  oriental  scbtflars  aa  one  of  the  chief 
authorities  in  cimeiform  philology.  Resides  render- 
ing essential  service  t*)  Sir  H.  llawlinson  in  other 
publieationei,  he  asaLated  him  in  publishing  for  the 
British  Muieum  two  volume*  of  cuneiform  iuscrip- 
tions.  The  great  work,  however^  of  Norria  is  his 
Aiisyrian  Dictionary  08(J3w2),  in  three  volumes, 
which,  thousjh  incomplete,  marks  an  epoch  in  cunei- 
form studies.  The  Celtic  dialects  ako  received  a 
considerable  share  of  bis  attention;  in  1S5D  he  pub* 
lisbed  the  text  aad  trans  In  "ion  of  three  Corui**h 
dramas,  m  two  volumes.  Other  publications  of  his 
which  may  be  mentioned  are  A  Specimen  of  tbe  Yai 
Language  uf  West  Africa  (1651);  A  GraJninar  of 
the  Boruu  or  Kanuri  Language  (1S53);  aiid  Dia- 
logues and  a  Small  I\jrtlon  of  tbe  New  Testament 
in  the  EngHHh,  Arabic,  HauMsa,  and  Bomu  Languages 
QS'y^i).     Nnrris  died  on  the  Idth  Dec.  1872. 

NORRISTOWN,  a  town,  Uidlcd  i^tates,  Penn- 
sylvania,  on  the  Sehuylkill,  here  cnwiHed  by  a  bridge 
Sbo  feet  long,  Ul  lidles  N.w.  of  Philaiielphia.  It 
has  spacious*,  i^ell-built  streets,  Episcopal,  Pr£h*by- 
teriaUj  and  Catholic  chiirehe-ss,  several  Hch«M>ls,  a  line 
court-house,  a  public  library ;  several  eittenaivu  vvoitlleu 
atid  cotton  factories,  rolling-mill*,  f<^«uudnes,  fiour- 
millH,  ^dasa  works,  and  other  estabUtshments,  Fop. 
in  1880,  13,m3;i, 

N«JH  IvKOPI  XO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  21  miles  north  - 
eaat  of  Linki^piu;!,',  at  the  mouth  of  tfie  Motala  Elf  iu 
the  Bravili,  a  gulf  of  the  BaHic.  The  environs  are 
beiuilifiil,  and  the  site  of  the  town  is  one  of  the  tim*t 
in  the  kinj;doiu.  Tbe  Mntala  Elf  fievvs  through  the 
I  ton-n,  uiaTving  several  falln  within  it,  and  forming 
two  islands,  and  ia  cro.«fled  by  several  bridges.  It  is 
well  and  regularly  built,  and  haA  important  mauufac- 
tures  of  lineu,  bomery,  starch,  laei|Herware,  soap,  and 
toliaceo;  nil,  pajier,  and  other  millft;  sugar- rt'fiueries, 
and  bnilding-yardH,  at  which  a  number  of  handsome 
steamers  have  been  litted  out.     Pop,  (18Sill,  *HjJ'Ab. 

NORTE,  Urn  Gilvnde  del,  a  river  of  Mexico, 
which  rides  ia  the  Rocky  I^Iountains,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Arkansas,  about  lat  41*  k.,  runs  s.b.e.,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^  lou.  Ikl"  40'  w,; 
lat.  26"  N.  It  ^^rves  but  little  the  fturposesof  naviga- 
tioUj  owing  to  the  Band-bars  in  the  fiat  country  and 
the  rapi^ltj  in  the  upper  part.  Its  mouth  is  1200 
feet  wide,  but  ia  baned  ho  aa  to  afford  entrance  only 
to  lx>ats,  which,  however,  can  luseend  to  Paso  del 
Norte,  lat.  32"  9'  N.,  where  rapidi  and  ahoab  com- 
mence.    Length,  aJjout  2000  miles, 

NORTH,  Frederick,  Lord,  Earl  of  Guildfonl, 
an  English  statesman,  waa  the  eldest  son  of  FrjuaciH, 
second  earl  of  Guild fortl,  and  was  bom  in  1732.  He 
received  his  education  at  Eton  School  and  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  after  which  ho  pas'sed  some  time  at 
I^ipzig.  Return iug  to  England,  he  obtained  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons^  and  in  1759  was  appoiijted 
a  cnuiUiisBioner  of  tbe  treasury.  On  the  reHlgiiation 
of  Lord  Bute,  in  1763,  he  was  made  bead  of  that 
Ward,  which  poet  be  held  tUl  1765;  and  the  next 
year  ho  was  made  joint  receiver  and  paymaster  of 
tbe  furcea.  At  length,  in  1767,  he  becjime  chancellor 
of  the  exclier|uer,  and  in  1770  first  lord  of  the  trea* 
Bury.  HiJj  adniiuistraticin  lasted  till  1782^  during  a 
period  of  peculiar  difficulty  and  danger.  Having  ac- 
cepted of  office  at  a  time  when  the  court  party  had 
become  unponular,  on  accoimt  of  the  secret  infixience 
supposed  to  De  poneaaed  by  Lord  ButCi  something 
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of  tliat  anpopularitj  attached  to  the  whole  ooiuie  of 
Lord  North's  nmiiB^y.  But  ibk  was  greatly  au^* 
mooted  by  the  oomtest  with  the  North  AmericaEi 
oolonieai,  which  ended  in  tho  loas  of  that  part  of  the 
Britifih  Empire,  after  the  expenditure  of  a  vaat  deal 
of  the  national  wealth,  and  the  AacriHce  of  multitudes 
of  lives,  Por  this  dua^itrous  measure  of  aubjugating 
America  the  premier  appears  to  bare  been  a  sincera 
o^lvocate;  and  in  defending  hla  proceedings  against 
the  attacks  of  Mr.  Fox  and  bia  party,  in  Parliament, 
be  evinced  a  degree  of  political  skill  and  Fesolution 
which  woold  have  done  honour  to  a  butter  cause. 
After  lofiinrr  office  a  league  waa  fonned  b^tweeu  bia 
lordahip  and  the  Whiga,  which  led  to  the  famous 
cxialition  ministry;  bub  thiit  heteroi^eneoutf  admin- 
istration laited  only  a  few  moTitlia,,  after  whkh 
Lord  North  held  no  responsible  station  in  the  fitcite. 
He  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Guildford  in  1700, 
on  the  death  of  hiii  father,  and  died  in  1792,  having 
been  afflicted  with  blindnesi  several  years  before  hie 
death. 

NORTH  ADAMS,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
BtirkAhire  county,  ^laBsaehusettfi,  on  tbe  Hooaac 
river,  near  the  west  end  of  tbe  great  Hoosac  tunnel, 
to  milts  N^N.E.  of  PittjiBeldf  situated  among  lofty  hilla 
and  hne  scenery.  The  manufactures,  which  form  the 
leading  interest  of  tho  place,  consist  of  cotton  and 
woollen  goods  (the  produce  of  about  twenty  factories), 
bcMyfci,  BbJoeS,  paper,  nitro<i^lycerine,  and  other  artLcles. 
In  the  boot  and  ehoe  trade  a  considerable  number  of 
Chinese  are  employed  There  are  about  2Q  churches, 
several  large  hotels,  banking  establishments,  &c 
In  tbe  vicinity  are  tlie  Sand  Springs,  a  pofnilar  place 
of  summer  resort  The  Ptttafield  and  North  Adams, 
and  the  Trov  and  Boston  railways  terminate  bero. 
Pup.  in  ISSO^  K\i9L 

NORTH ALLKRTON,  a  parliamentary  borough 
of  England,  Yorkshire,  in  the  North  lUdiiij;^,  32  milea 
x.N.E,  of  York,  on  the  Nortu-iCastern  Railway,  it 
consiata  of  one  long  and  spacious  street,  with  a  few 
smalbr  back  ones;  and  has  a  parish  church  recently 
restored,  several  other  place<}  of  worship;  a  town-hjdl, 
Oourt-boQse,  priaon,  aever.'d  cbantable  iiiiHtitiition»,&c. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  eD>^a<:ed  in  aLrrf culture, 
ftnd  some  tanning  and  Gi]rryin<^  are  carrieil  on.  It 
ieods  a  member  to  Parliament.    Pop.  in  1881,  5446. 

NORTH  AMERll'A,  the  northern  half  of  the 
western  continent,  or  New  World,  extends  from  the 
luih  degree  of  north  latitude,  measuring  from  tlie  most 
*»imtheriy  point  of  lilexico,  to  tbe  Arctic  Ocean,  and 
from.55''  30'  to  168"  w.  Ion.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  tbe  Arctic  Ocean, on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  ibe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  tbe  south  by  Central 
America  and  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by 
tbe  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  length,  from  Hudium's  Straita 
to  the  Florida  Channel,  is  4500  mile^^  and  from  the 
latter  along  the  inknd  sea  to  Panama,  about  45u{), 
The  more  remarkable  of  its  coast  indentati«  ids  and 
inlets  are  Baffin's  Bay,  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  east  coast,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 

the  south,  and  the  Gulfs  of  California,  Georgia^ 
Pftnd  Cook's  Inlet  on  the  we»t.  Two  extensive  moun- 
tiln  chains  run  near  and  parallel,  tbe  one  to  its  cast, 
t^e  other  to  its  west  coast;  and  a  Tast  plain  lying 
between  these  cbainB  extends  north  and  south  from 
tho  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  thia 
plain  are  situated  the  great  lakes  of  North  AmerioiL 
Other  remarkable  physical  features  of  this  continent 
are  its  sandy  deserts,  extending  along  the  base  of  the 
I^vrky  ^fountains  to  tho  ilst  degree  of  north  latitude^ 
and  having  a  breadth  averaging  from  4(M)  to  600 
niile^;  its  steppes  in  the  northern  regions  of  tbe  con- 
tinent; its  prairies  and  macBhei,  the  former  being 
fHroiiUar  characteristicB  of  North  America,  and  occur- 
ring chiefiy  in  the  MisBissippi  valley.   These  prairies 


or  savannahs  consist  of  ex  tensive,  elevated,  Aiul  gen- 
erally irregular  tracts  without  trees,  though  some- 
times capable  of  prmlucing  them,  covered  in  the 
spring  with  long  gnu&s  intermingled  with  fragrant 
flowers. 

Mouniains, — Of  these  there  are  two  principal  sys- 
tems in  North  America,  tbe  Rocky  Mountains  in  the 
west,  and  tbe  Allegbauies  or  AppalacMaa  Moontains 
near  the  eattt  coaat.  The  Rooky  Monntaim^  inclnd- 
inj^  uader  that  name  the  whole  of  tho  great  elevated 
belt  of  mountain  chains  and  plateaus  running  north* 
w.^rd  from  the  south  of  Mexico  to  tbe  Polar  Sea* 
form  the  back -bone  of  the  continent,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  mountain  syatems  on  the  globe.  The  Rocky 
Mountauis  may  be  hM:>ked  upon  as  a  continuation  of 
the  i\jideB,  which  tbey  almost  equal  in  length,  and 
greatly  exceed  in  mass  from  their  much  greator 
breadth.  This  mountain  STstem,  where  it  is  most 
fuUy  developed,  may  bo  divided  into  three  chief 
regions — on  the  ea*t  tbe  double  chain  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  proper,  then  a  region  of  lofty,  broken,  ana 
irregular  table-lands,  and  on  the  west  a  very  hi|^ 
and  irregular  mountain  chain,  which  includes  las 
Pacitic  A  If  IS  of  the  north-west,  the  Cascade  Range  in 
British  Columbia  and  tbe  north-west  of  the  United 
States,  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California,  and  the 
Peninsular  chain  of  California.  The  highest  part  is 
lietweeu  lat.  42°  and  53"  K.,  where  several  peaks  rise 
far  above  the  snow-line,  Mount  Hooker  attaining 
an  elevation  of  15,700  feet,  and  Mount  Brown  15,990 
feet.  Further  north  tbey  decrease  to  40O0  and  2000 
feet.  The  Appalachian  mountain  system  stretches 
from  Georgia  and  Alabama  in  the  south-west  to  tho 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  in  tbe  north-ea«t«  and  we  may 
even  include  in  it  the  Watchish  or  Wotchish  iMoon* 
tains  of  Labrador^  In  the  north-east  it  comprehends 
the  Green  Mountains,  the  li\liite  Monntaina,  and  ibe 
Adirondack  group;  from  Pennsylvania  southward 
Alleghany  Mountains  is  the  name  that  strictly  be- 
longs to  it.  The  Alleghanies  oonsiat  chiefly  of  foor 
sc{>arute  greups  crooing  tbe  oountiy  in  the  same 
general  direction  from  north-east  to  south-west. 
Their  mean  elevation  does  not  exceed  2500  feet. 
The  highest  summits  of  the  Appalachian  system  are 
Blount  Mitehell  in  North  Carolina,  6470  feet,  and 
Jlount  Wasbin;,'t<^>ii  in  New  Hampshire,  6226  feet. 

RhrrJ!  and  Lftif^. — The  principal  rivera  are  the 
MiKHOuri-^Iis^issippi  and  the  St.  LaMrrence.  The 
former  has  its  ckHgin  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at 
alxiut  lat  45"  'ZO'  >.;  Ion.  11 0'  3o'  w^  by  tbe  junction 
of  three  streams,  and  falls  into  the  sea  in  the  Gnlf 
of  Mexico  in  lat.  27"  N.,  traversing  in  its  cooree  a 
distance  estimated  at  upwards  of  4400  nulesL  It  has 
obtained  its  double  name  from  the  Missouri  forming 
about  two-tbinlii  of  its  earlier  course.  The  St  Law- 
rence rises  under  the  name  of  the  St  Loois  in  lat^ 
47^  45' K.;  Ion.  03"  w.;  flows  north-east  by  nortb^  and 
falls  into  tbe  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  It  is  more  thaa 
100  miles  wide  at  the  mouth,  llie  Arkansas,  Bed 
River,  and  Obiov  are  all  tributaries  of  tho  Misbs- 
sipplf  and  have  their  souroea  in  the  Rocky  Moiin> 
iainH.  The  lUo  Grande  del  Norte  has  also  its  iooroe 
In  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
ilexico.  The  Mackenzie  issues  from  the  Great  Slavs 
Lake,  und  flowing  northward,  falls  into  the  Arctic 
Sea.  'llie  Columbia  and  the  Colorado  sre  tho  imlj 
large  rivers  on  the  westom  declivity  of  tbe  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  Yukon,  which  falls  into  Behring's 
Sea,  and  has  the  principal  part  of  its  cooi«e  in  Al«ak|^ 
Territory,  is  also  a  large  river;  as  is  likewise  tbe  Sas^ 
katchowan,  which  enters  Lake  Winipeg,  its  watere 
being  conveyed  to  Hudson's  Bay  hy  the  Nelsosu 

In  the  number  and  the  magnitnds  of  its  lakes,  sod 
in  the  internal  means  of  commercial  intercourse  af* 
forded  by  these,  North  America  is  tmequaUed  by  any 
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oilier  oantinent  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  Haron^ 
Ontario,  and  Erie  together  cover  an  area  of  90,700 
vqnare  zniles.  The  largest,  Lake  Superior,  averages 
in  length  400  loiles,  and  in  breadth  80.  Following 
the  chain  of  lakea  whloh  oro»c8  the  country  in  a 
n'trth-westerl  J  direction  there  occur  Lakes  Winnipeg, 
WoolastoD,  Deer  Lake,  AthabiUicaj  Great  Slave  Lake, 
Ukd  Great  Bear  Lake. 

Mands, — In  the  Ailantio  Ocean  the  pnDciprd  are 
Newfoundland,  AnticoBti,  Prince  Edward's  Islaiid, 
and  Cape  Breton,  aU  at  the  month  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence; the  Bahama  lalands,  off  the  peninfiula  of 
Florida  and  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  some  of  the  other 
West  India  lalanda  may  also  be  said  to  belong  to  it, 
Oq  the  north' weat  coast  the  prineip»al  islands  axe  Van* 
omiver^B  Island,  with  an  area  of  30,000  ftt^uare  miles; 
farther  north,  Queen  Charlotte's  Island;  then  King 
George  IIL's  Archipelago,  which  contains^  besides  a 
number  of  email  lulandB,  Prince  of  Wales  Inland,  Sitka 
IiJand,  and  Admiralty  leland.  Next  follow  the  Aleu* 
tian  Islands,  etretching  west  from  the  peninEuIa  of 
Aliaaka.  In  Behring*8  Straits  are  the  group  of  Priby  lof 
and  Nonnivok,  belonging  to  Russia.  In  the  Anrtio 
Ocean  there  are  a  vast  number  of  iihuidi  of  which 
little  comparatively  is  yet  known.  Besides  these 
there  is  a  multitude  of  email  Lslands  and  rocks  scat- 
toed  along  the  west  coa^t,  particularly  between  San 
Francisco  and  Cape  St.  Lucas,  at  the  south  extre- 
mity  of  the  Califomian  peninsula.. 

Otolofi^^  Mineralogy^  dt<*. — A  remarkalile  analogy 
exists  in  the  stmcture  of  the  land  in  North  America 
and  Central  and  Northern  Europe.  Gneiiui,  mica 
schist,  and  granite  prevail  over  wide  areas  in  the 
Alleghanies;  on  the  Atlantic  slope  and  the  northern 
and  middle  latitudes  of  the  Americaa  continent  the 
Silurian  strata  extend  over  2000  miles.  Crystalline 
and  Silurian  rocks  form  the  substratum  of  ^Icxico, 
for  the  most  part  covered  with  plutonic  and  volcanic 
formatious  and  secondary  limestone.  Tho  Rocky 
Ibloontams  are  moHtly  Silurian,  except  tho  ecustern 
ridge,  which  is  of  stratitied  crystalline  rocka,  amyg- 
daloid, and  ancient  volcanic  productions.  The  coast 
chain  has  the  same  character,  with  immense  tracts 
of  volcanic  rt>ckB  both  ancient  and  modem,  especially 
obsidian.  In  North  America  volcanic  action  is  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  coast  and  high  land  along  the 
Pacific.  The  principal  minerals  are  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per,  iron,  lead,  and  coaL  llie  lirst  three  ore  fouud 
m  greatest  abundance  in  Mexico;  but  since  1S4S  the 
\gt^  gold-field  hail  been  GaHfomia,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  other  western  states,  where  large  quantities 
have  been  obtained.  Th e  coid-fields  of  North  j\jiierica 
are  of  prodigious  extent,  the  Appalachian  stretching 
withont  interruption  720  miles,  with  a  maximum 
breadth  of  280,  and  occupying  an  area  of  63,000 
square  miles.  The  Pittsburgh  seam,  10  feet  thick,  is 
22o  miles  in  length  and  100  in  brcafltb,  and  covers 
an  area  of  14,000  square  milus.  Other  extensive 
fields  exist  throughout  the  countrr.  Iron  is  worked 
in  many  parts  of  the  States.     Salt  is  likewise  widely 


Climate. — Tho  predominating  character  of  the  cli- 
mate of  North  America  is  intense  cold^  altlir>ugh 
over  a  great  part  of  it  an  oppressive  heat  prevails 
during  a  portion  of  the  summer.  In  British  America 
the  thermometer  rises  in  July  ^O""  higher  than  in 
London.  Above  tiie  SOth  degree  of  latitude  the  cold  is 
so  severe  as  to  render  the  country  all  but  uninhabit* 
able,  while  frosts  occasionally  occur  as  low  down  as 
the  30th  degree  of  latitude.  In  winter  a  keen  and 
piercing  north-west  wind  prevails  throughout  all 
North  America,  adding  greatly  to  the  rigour  of  the 
northern  climate,  and  carrying  its  chilling  infincnccs 
the  more  southerly  regions.  The  transitions 
I  cold  to  hot»  or  from  ndnter  to  summer,  are  very 


sudden,  especially  in  CaQada,  where  there  ia  little  or 
no  spring. 

Vrgctation. — The  forests  of  North  America  are  of 
vast  extent,  and  the  individual  trees  of  the  most 
magnificent  dimensions,  some  of  the  former  CLJveriug 
an  area  of  60,000  square  miles,  and  many  of  tho 
latter  attaining  a  height  of  200  and  SOO  feet,  with 
a  circumference  of  80  feet.  The  forests  of  Canada 
consist  chiefly  of  pines,  oak,  ash,  hickory,  red  beech, 
birch,  and  the  lofty  Canadian  poplar-  those  of  ths 
United  States  of  sycamore^,  chestnut,  black  walnnti 
hickory,  maple,  white  oedari  wQd  cherry,  red  birch, 
locust-tree,  oak,  ash,  ftc,  and  the  tulip-tree,  the  pride 
of  the  American  forest.  The  Arctic  flora  of  America 
has  much  the  same  character  with  that  of  Europe 
and  Asia. 

Manse  or  indian-com,  the  only  imf*ortaat  farinaoe- 
oua  plant  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  has  a  very  ex- 
tensive range  in  North  ^\jnerica,  although  a  strong 
heat  of  con^derable  duration  is  necessary  to  its  auc- 
ceaaful  cultivation.  Millet,  cocoa^  pimento,  vanilla, 
ce*piiib%  chinchona,  jalap,  sassafras,  nux  vomica,  to- 
bacco, and  tho  cochineal  plant  {CoHum  corhiniiifcr), 
kc,^  are  also  indigenous,  So  likewise  is  the  potato, 
now  so  widely  diffused  throughout  Eurojie,  Wheat, 
barley,  oats,  pease,  and  rice  succtted  well  thmughoiit 
large  portions  of  the  continent;  so  also  do  various 
kinds  of  fruit-trees,  such  as  oranges,  peaches,  lemons, 
and  apples,  but  the  native  fruits  are  mostly  of  the 
nut  kind.  Sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton  are  amongst  its 
staple  vegetable  productions.  The  vine  has  in  recent 
times  been  successfidly  cultivated  in  some  parts  of 
the  continent. 

Zo€iLo*jn* — North  America  fumishcs  numerous  spe- 
ciraeos  of  vertebrattid  animals,  some  of  these  being 
distinguished  for  their  ferocity.  The  polar  and  grizzly 
bears  ore  the  most  remarkable  of  this  class^  Of  the 
Camivom  tho  principal  are  the  Yarious  kinds  of  bears, 
dogs,  wolves,  foxes,  the  pEiiither,  lynx,  and  wild-cat, 
with  the  hedgehog,  shrew,  shrew-  mole,  raccoon, 
badger,  wolveroneji  weasel,  skunk,  otter,  seal,  and 
walrtis.  *  ttlier  animals  met  with  are  tho  opossum  in 
all  its  varitities,  the  squirrel,  marmot,  uumse,  beaver, 
porcnpine,  and  bare;  different  Idnda  of  deer,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  moose  or  elk  and  the 
reindeer;  the  mountain-sheep,  the  goat,  bison,  muak- 
ox,  and  antelope.  The  boar,  horse,  and  conuiion 
ox  have  been  imported,  and  become  wild.  Keptilea 
are  numerous,  especially  in  the  States,  and  some  of 
them  dangerous,  the  most  noted  of  tfads  doss  being 
the  rattlesnake.  The  alligator  or  cayman  is  found 
in  some  of  the  soutborn  rivers.  Numerous  varieties  of 
fish  freqiient  the  North  American  waters,  including 
salmon,  etxirgeon,  mackorel,  ghad,  cod,  herring,  trout, 
pike,  and  many  others.  Birds  exist  in  grpat  variety^ 
incluiiing  some  genera  peculiar  to  the  continent,  such 
OS  the  humming-bird,  toucan,  and  wild  turkey. 

i?(i<r«  of  Mtn. — The  origin  of  the  American  race 
is  wholly  unknown,  although  numerous  conjectures 
have  be«n  made  upou  tho  subject,  none  of  which^ 
however,  can  be  reg^Lrded  as  satisfactory.  E video  cea, 
however,  exist  to  show  that  America  was  inhabited 
by  a  people  long  antecedent  to  the  present  races  or 
tribes  by  which  the  soil  ia  occupied.  I'he  Indian 
tribes  of  ilmerica,  with  the  exception,  pGrha|i<s,  of  the 
most  westerly  E*^juimaux,  have  all  so  strong  a  re* 
sembhmoo  to  each  other  in  phveieal  formation,  and 
also,  though  in  a  less  obvious  degree,  in  intellectual 
character,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  being  one 
family.  As  to  their  moral  character,  they  seem  to 
posse^  excepting  extraordinary  [lowers  of  endurance, 
prerisoly  the  virtues  and  vices  common  to  all  savages. 
They  ore  grateful,  hospitable,  and  caimble  sometimes 
of  a  savage  magnanimity;  but  they  ai^o  also  vindic- 
tive, cruel,  and  treacherous.    See  Indians  (Ajjeiu* 
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can)  Btrid  ETHifOLOOT.  Tlie  population  of  North 
America  lb  estimAted  at  (>4,00u,yU0,  ftiid  with  tbe 
exception  of  Mohamtnedatiism^  every  reli|fion  on  tlio 
face  of  the  earth  haa  its  represeDtativcs  here. 

Political  Difiiiong. — ^The  greai  political  divLsions 
of  North  America,  exclaaive  of  Central  America,  aj-e 
the  United  States,  British  America^  and  ^texico. 
The  territoiy  of  the  TJniied  States  extends  frona  the 
Britijih  possessionfl  to  Mexico  and  the  Gtdf  of  Mexicxi, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Piicifie  Ocean.  ^\la»ka 
U'erritory,  formerly  HusHian  America,  but  sold  to  the 
United  States  in  ldfi7,  occupies  the  north-west  comer 
of  the  continent*  The  whole  of  British  America  ex* 
cept  Newfoundland  is  now  inchided  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  which  oomprises  Upper  Cunatla,  now  the 
province  of  Ontario,  Lower  Canada,  now  the  province 
of  Quebec;  and  the  provinces  of  New  BruDswick, 
Nova  Scotia  (including  Cape  Breton  Island) ^  Prince 
Edward's  Island,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia  (in* 
eluding  Vancouver's  Inland),  The  North-west  Terri- 
tories, formerij  the  Hudson's  Baj  Territories,  oko 
belong^  to  the  Lkrmiiiion* 

Ditcovtrtj  of  North  AmtTka,—Th.e  first  discoverer  of 
North  America  was  John  Cabot,  a  native  of  Venice, 
who  resided  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL, 
uudcr  a  patent  granted  by  that  monarchy  and  w*hich 
included  Cabot'e  tliree  sons,  Sebastian,  Louis,  and 
Sanchez.  John  C'alKjt,  accompanied  by  Sebastian, 
sailed  from  Eriatol,  and  on  June  24,  1497,  canie  in 
sight  of  North  America,  the  coast  sei>n  being,  it  has 
hbGU  conjectured,  part  of  Labrador,  I'hiii  was  a  year 
before  the  discovery  by  Columbus  of  South  America^ 
which  took  place  in  May,  I4dS*  In  the  summer  of 
1493  Selwiti&n  Cabot  sailed  from  England  with  two 
ships,  fitted  out  at  his  own  and  his  father's  expense; 
and,  directing  his  course  by  Iceland,  reached  New- 
foundland, which  he  cjillcd  Terra  do  Baccalaoa«  from 
the  native  name  for  flab,  with  wbicii  the  fiinrountlins; 
seas  were  filled.  The  next  adventurer  who  reached 
the  North  American  shores  was  ( Caspar  de  Cortereal, 
a  Portuguese  nobleman,  who  sailed  for,  and  snbse- 
quently  surveyed  between  600  and  700  miles  of,  the 
coast  of  Labrador  in  the  year  1500.  He  returned 
to  America  shortly  after;  but  having  excited  the 
enmity  of  the  people  by  ha^ang  carried  otf  on  \m 
first  voyage  a  number  of  natives  oa  slaves,  it  is  sup* 
posed  that  he  and  his  iMpt'  crews  were  destroyed, 
aa  they  were  never  again  heard  of.  A  similar  fate 
befell  his  brother,  who  sailed  in  search  of  him  in  the 
following  year;  and  in  1503  another  expedition, 
fitted  out  by  the  King  of  Portugal  to  ascertain  the 
fate  of  the  brothen^  shared  the  lilvc  d(*^tiny.  The 
Purtugueae  affected  to  consider  the  Cortercais  as  the 
first  discoverers  of  Newfoundland  and  the  adjacent 
coasts  of  North  America,  and  attempted  to  establif;h 
a  claim  to  these  territories  on  thai  ground,  but  the 
eridenoe  of  their  having  been  anticipated  by  the 
Cabots  was  sufficiently  cnear  to  render  the  attempt 
unavailing. 

In  1512,  Sebastian  Cabot  sailed  again  lor  America, 
with  a  small  sauadron  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Thomas  Pert,  fitted  out  by  Henry  VIII.;  but  a 
mutiny  on  board  his  vessels,  together  with  a  want  of 
resolution  on  the  part  of  the  oonmtander,  compelled 
him  to  return  before  more  had  been  accomplisbed 
than  a  visit  to  Hudson's  Bay  In  the  same  year 
Florida  Mas  discovered  by  Ponce  de  Leom  The 
next  name  that  occun  in.  the  hi&tory  of  American 
discovery  is  that  of  Giovanni  Verazzano,  a  Floren- 
tine navigator  of  g^reat  skill  and  celebrity,  who  was 
sent  out  by  Frauds  L  of  France  in  the  year  1524, 
and  who  surveyed  upwarrls  of  2000  Tuiles  of  coast, 
comprising  the  whole  of  that  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  iMTge  portion  of  that  of  British  America^ 
VerajLzano  gave  the  name  of  New  France  to  the 


region  he  had  discovered.  In  a  subsequent  voy:[|gtt 
he  and  hij  jmrty  were  surrounded  by  the  savsgee, 
and  put  to  death.  Ten  years  afterwards,  JncqiiM 
Cartier^  an  enterprising  seaman  of  St.  Malo,  suled 
from  that  port  for  NewfountJland,  the  north  coast 
of  which  he  surveyed  and  minutely  ilescribed.  He 
jierformed  several  voyages  afterwar«]i<,  in  ime  of 
which  he  entered  the  St.  Lawrence,  being  the  first 
Jiuro{>ean  who  had  done  so,  and  ascended  the  river 
aa  high  as  Montreal  An  attempt  was  afterwards 
made  by  the  Sieur  de  Kolierval,  a  nobleman  of 
Picardy,  to  form  a  settlement  in  America,  but  the 
attempt  wa^t  unsuccessful,  the  only  result  being  a 
ffirt  which  the  French  erected  near  the  preaent  site 
of  Quebec,  and  named  Charleabonrg.  This  fort, 
however,  was  the  fiirnt  £un^|>ean  settlement  fonoed 
in  that  part  of  America  lioberval  and  his  brother 
sailed  on  another  voyage  of  discovery  some  time 
after,  and  perished;  neither  they  nor  their  shija 
having  ever  been  again  heard  of.  Previous  to  this 
the  Spaniards  had  amquered  Mexico,  and  a  de^re 
to  extend  their  dominion  in  a  northerly  direction 
led  to  further  discoveries  in  North  America*  The 
coast  of  California  was  dijscovcred  by  Ximenea,  a 
pilot,  who,  with  Slendoza,  a  captain,  whom  the 
former  murdered  during  the  voyage,  had  been  de«* 
patched  by  Cortez  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  In 
1539  the  Gulf  of  California  was  first  entered  by 
Fr-inciiico  de  LHlna,  another  adventurer  also  sent 
out  by  Cortez^  who  sfteut  a  year  in  examining  lie 
coasts  and  haveui*.  I'he  Spaniivnls  performed  seve> 
ral  voyages  afterwards,  but  tbey  were  unattended 
by  any  results  worthy  of  nntice  till  the  years  1696 
and  ltiu2,  when  SebsLitian  Viscaino  proceed  along 
the  coast  as  far  as  tlie  riv^er  Columbia.  These  dis- 
coveries were  followed  by  those  of  Davis  in  1585, 
Weymouth  in  1002,  Knight  in  1606,  Hudson  in 
1610,  Button  in  1G12,  By  lot  and  Baffin  in  1615, 
from  the  latter  of  whom  Baffin  a  Bay  has  been 
named.  The  first  in  point  of  time  amonn^  the  m<ir0 
modem  Toyagera  to  the  shores  of  North  America 
were  Captain  Behring,  and  Tchirikoff  his  lieutenant, 
both  natives  of  Rusf^ia,  who  were  sent  out  in  1725 
by  the  Kmpress  Catharine  to  survey  the  northern 
coasts*  They  made  several  important  dLacoverie^ 
besides  setting  at  rest  the  disputed  point  whether 
Asia  and  America  wen  two  lepamte  continents.  In 
1776  Captain  Cook,  sccompanied  by  Captain  Clarke, 
surveyed  the  north-west  boundaries  of  Americi^ 
tracing  the  coast  from  lat  50**  N.  till  he  came  to  Gaps 
Prince  of  Wales,  when  he  steered  a  north -east  coarse, 
till  arrested  by  ice  islands  in  about  laL  70"  N.  The 
remaining  names  associated  with  American  mari- 
time discovery  are  Meare%  Vancouver,  Kotxebue, 
and,  more  recently^  Boos^  Parry,  Franklin,  and 
Beechy;  inland  travcllora  and  discoverers,  Heame, 
M'Kenzie,  Back,  Rao,  and  Sirapaon. 

NORTHAMPTtJN,  or  NoRtiiAMPTONSHraK,  nn 
inland  county  of  England*  bounded  north  and  north- 
west by  countiea  Lincoln,  llutland,  and  Leicester; 
west,  Warwick  and  Oxford;  and  stjuth,  south-east* 
and  east,  Oxford,  Bucka,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and 
i'ambridge.  Area,  02i>,yl2  acres,  of  which  in  1883, 
158,445  acres  were  under  com  crojjs;  3S,14U  acrca 
under  green  crops;  34,137  under  clover  and  graaaea 
under  rotation;  and  304,*j.'»4  under  jmrmanent  Mstnre 
or  meadow.  The  county  ia  pleasantly  divemncd  l>^ 
waving  hills,  gentle  slopes,  a^  beautiful  valea,  copi- 
oufily  watered  by  numeroua  streams  and  rivulets. 
The  highest  eminencea  are  in  the  south-west  part  of 
the  county,  on  the  borders  of  Warwick,  but  here  the 
most  elevated  summit  b  only  about  800  feet  The 
cast  lK)rder  is  occupied  by  the  Oxford  day,  the  rest 
of  the  county  chiefly  by  the  uppermost  formationa 
ol  the  lowest  division  of  oolites.    Slaty  beds  of  Um 
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marble  lime,  and  brick  ckjr,  oecur  in  rarioua 
I.     The  MoU  is  various,  but  moatly  rich  and  fer- 
Eiile,  conaUting  principally^  of  various  descriptions  of 
buciin,     Tbe  postures  are  excellent^  and  tne  cnttle 
i|rruied  on  them  in  summer  yield  n  profitable  return. 
iTbe  ]:>rincipat  com  crops  are  wheats  barley,  and  oats; 
he  £rst  in  largest  proportion.     Bean^  and  tuniips 
nlflo  extenaively  cultivated,  and  hemp  \b  grown 
|k»  some  extent  in  the  fenny  district,  on  the  borders 
Lincobiahire  and  Cambridgeshire,     The  rearing 
I  &beep  is  a  prindp&l  object  with  the  Northampton- 
dre  fanners,  100,000  sheep  and  loxnba  Ij^nug  annu- 
Uj  aent  to  London,  and  15,000  head  of  fat  cattle. 
(In  1H!?3  there  were  in  the  county  413,«<75  sheep  and 
117,790  cattle^     Woodlands^  |jriueipally  the  remaiTiis 
iDdent  forests,  are  very  extensive  in  this  county. 
^^lief  artifdes  of  manufacture  are  shoes,  bone- 
^ftod  woollen  stuffs.   An  important  branch  of  the 
t  and  aihoe  manufacture  in  tlie  county  consists  in 
i  making  of  b»3ta  and  shoes  for  the  army.  Ironstone 
r»f  excellent  quality  is  found  in  vast  hedfl  throughout 
the  county;  and  of  bte  years  this  has  developed  into 
►  an  important  industry.     Smelting  fumaces  art?  at 
lirnrk  at  Hey  ford,  Har<Ug3t<jno  (near  Northampton), 
'^'eUingbomugh,  Fintdon,  and  other  places,  whilst 
istone  digging  fimla  employment  for  many  men 
um  one  end  of  the  county  to  tlie  other.  Northamp* 
oushiro  returns  eight  members  to  Parliament— four 
or  the  county,  two  for  the  city  of  Peterborough,  and 
wo  for  Northampton.     Pop.  in  18S1.  272,5f»5, 
NOBTHAMPTON,  a  pailiamentary  and  muni* 
spal  bormigh  of  England,  capital  of  the  county  of 
tome  name,  66  mile^  north-west  of  London^  on  the  left 
I'bink  of  the  Neue,  which  is  connected  with  the  Grand 
Inunction  ConaL     Ite  London  and  North- Western, 
nd  Midland  Railways,  pa&s  through  Nortbompton. 
It  consists  of  fotir  principal  streets,  meeting  in  a 
Lkrge  open  market-place ;  and  of  a  number  of  minor 
iilreet8j  of  very  irregular  formation.     Outeide  the 
I  town  ia  the  Victoria  promenade^  about  1  mile  long, 
iDrith  an  avenue  of  lime-trees.     Northampton  ia  a 
[town  of  considerable  antiquity,,  and  wai  formerly 
I  %;dled  and  defende<I  by  a  castle  built  Rixm  after  the 
I  Conquest,  the  ruina  of  which  remain.     The  pducqial 
i^urdics  are  All  Saints',  rebuilt  in  16 SO,  after  the 
llle^ignji  of  Sir  tbriatopher  Wren,  and  possessing  an 
k  ancient  embattled  t^jwtir,  which  escaped  when  the 
l<priginal  building  %va3  burned  down ;  St,  Peter's,  built 
Iftibout  the  iiame  time  as  the  castle,  recently  restored, 
land  admired  aii  one  of  the  purest  and  most  beautiful 
Ifpecimens  of  decorated  Norman;  St.  Giles',  with  a 
?  fine  Norman  porch ;    St.  Sepulchre" a,  said  to  have 
\  built  by  Simon  do  St.  Liz,  on  the  model  of  the 
rcb  of  the   Hf>ly  Sepulchre  at  ilerusidem,  aud 
9  Homan  Catholic  pro- cathedral.     The  other  more 
uportant  buildingg  are  the  town-hall,  the  shire  or 
leountj  ball,  the  county  and  borough  jaiLa,  corn  ex- 
i'ffhange,  barracks,  infirmary,  theatre,  SiC.     There  are 
1ft  g^nunmor  and  other  schoi;»ls;  mechanics'  institute, 
•ith  a  library  of  10,000  volumes ;  an  atheuEEium,  and 
'  literary  and  artistic  &ocietica.     The  benevolent 
itntiomi  include  the  in6rmar>%  a  lunatic  aaylum, 
Ijhe   Royal    Victoria   Dispensary,   St.   Juhn'a,   and 
rThomas-Ji-Becket  hospitals,  &c.    The  staple  manufac^ 
lure  is  boots  and  shoes  for  homo  and  export  trade, 
which  employs  about  r2,00i>  hands.    Tlie  CQrrying  of 
Lher  is  abo  carried  on  on  a  large  scale.     There  ore 
>  iron  and  bra^  foundrita,  breweries,  and  paper  and 
imills^    Ironstone  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
■melting- fumacea  have  recently  been  erected. 
\  raoea,  held  on  a  raoo-courae  north  of  the  town, 
ict  great  numbers  of  viisitore.  Ceaidea  iv,'o  %veekly 
keta,  there  are  eleven  annual  fidrs.     The  cattle- 
market  was  formerly  held  in  the  market-place,  but 
b  removed  to  another  site. 


Northampton,  after  having  been  a  considerable 
time  in  possession  of  the  Danes,  was  burned  by  them 
in  1010.  It  was  again  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
Northumbrian  insurgenta  in  1064.  Immediately 
after  the  Norman  Conquest  it  was  bestowed,  as  part 
of  the  earldom  of  Northampton,  on  Simon  de  St. 
Liz,  who  built  its  castle  and  its  wal^  and,  by  other 
improvements,  contributed  greatly  to  its  progreas, 
Iq  125S,  owing  to  quarrels  between  the  profe^sora 
of  Oxford  and  their  student^  an  attempt  to  make 
Northampton  the  seat  of  a  rival  university  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  king,  but  was  ultluiately  aban- 
doned. Several  synods  and  parliaments  were  .after- 
wards held  in  it.  In  one  of  the  latter  a  tn=;aty  wa» 
mode,  by  which  Edward  II.  formally  renounced  his 
pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland,  Th© 
other  most  remarkable  events  in  its  history  are  the 
battle  between  the  Koscs  in  1460,  in  which  Henry 
VI.  was  taken  prisouer;  a  defetnuttve  flood  in  166!1, 
and  a  still  more  destructive  fire  in  1675,  causing  a 
damage  estimated  at  £1^50,000.  The  borough,  origi" 
naJly  conatitute<i  by  prescription,  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  eightetm  cirtuncillors,  and 
fteo<ls  twr>  members  to  Parbameut.  Pop.  in  1881 
^lauu.  lH»r.),  fiU-SSl;  {pari.  Uir),  57,544. 

N*  IKTHA^1PT0N,  a  town  in  Hampshire,  Ma8a:i- 
chnnettH,  Lr,S*,  beautifully  situmted  ou  tlie  right  bank 
of  th<^  Colinecticut,  96  luiles  west  of  Er>Ktiui.  It  i* 
handsomely  built,  and  has  a  coart-houHe,  public  lib- 
rary, lunatic  and  deaf-mute  asylums^  jail,  and  ton 
churches.  It  has  importnut  woollen,  cottcm,  and  silk 
factories,  paper-milla,  and  tanneries.  A  bridge,  loso 
f<+et  long,  across  the  <.'oiinectkut,  connects  it  with 
lladley.     Pop.  in  1880,  12,172, 

NORTH  BER\^^CK.    See  Berwick  (North). 

NORTH  CAPE^  a  celebrated  prt»montrtry,  form- 
ing the  most  northern  point  of  Eurtipe,  and  situated  on 
the  north  of  the  island  of  Magt^roe,  which  ia  separatod 
frffm  the  mainland  of  Sweden  hy  a  narrow  channel; 
kt.  71"  10'  12 '  N.;  Ion.  25"  4(1'  E.  It  consists  of  a  long 
row  of  precipitous  roclts  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  and 
terminating  above  partly  in  pyranu'dal  jjeiiks  and 
poLTtly  iu  a  kind  of  table-land,  at  the  height  of  about 
PiUO  feet.  It  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  aorosa, 
and  consists  of  gneisa,  quartz,  and  other  crystalline 
rocks.  The  <pmrtz,  in  particular,  lies  strewed  about 
in  all  directions,  and  wherever  there  is  a  flat  spot 
reflects  its  dazzling  whiten  ess;  but  the  face  of  the 
precipices  exposed  to  the  dtiahing  of  the  storm  Is  of 
a  dark  colour,  according  b^^tter  with  the  general 
wildneas  of  the  scene.  On  the  weat  and  north  aido 
the  r(3cks  of  the  cape  are  so  precipitotia  that  no  Ixial 
can  bind;  but  on  the  east  side  a  small  bay  hollowed 
out  of  the  bosom  of  the  rock  gives  easy  access  U>  the 
shore.  Here,  amid  the  surrounding  sterility,  marka 
of  vegetation  suddenly  appear;  and  the  forget-me- 
not,  wild  g^eranium,  angelica^  and  several  other  plants, 
are  8e«n  blooming. 

NORTH   CAROLINA.    See  Carouna. 

NORTH  COTE,  James,  bom  in  Plymouth  in  174flt 
where  his  fikther  was  a  watchmaker,  who  designed 
him  fox  hLi  owu  business^  but  young  Northoote,  hav- 
ing a  taffte  for  the  tine  arts^  and  being  flattered  by 
praisea  bestowed  on  his  early  productions,  pursued 
t!ie  practice  of  drawdng  and  painting  with  so  umdi 
assiduity  that  Dr.  Mudge,  a  physician  of  that  town, 
recommended  him  as  a  scholar  to  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. He  went  to  London  in  1771,  and  became 
domesticated  with  that  great  artist.  In  177G  he 
quitted  him,  and  ctmimenced  business  on  hb  own 
account  with  the  full  concurrence  of  his  preceptor. 
He  was  eminently  successful  as  a  portnut- pointer, 
his  portraits  having  prooored  him  both  wealth  and 
reputation.  Two  of  his  beat  works  were  for  the 
Shakspere  Gallery— the  Murder  of  the  Two  Princea 
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Iron-frtundriea  and  Bliip-building  yar^ls.  It  baa  &  conai- 
derabk  Hhipf>intr  trifcde.     Pop.  (ISSO),  Ci517* 

KOKDEKXEI,  or  NoBDEftXKT,  k  email  ialand, 
now  bclon^^ijg  to  Pruaaia^  on  the  eoast  of  Eaafc  Friea- 
lainJ^  to  which  tljere  i«  a  foot-tkatli  frotn  the  continent 
at  low  tide;  area,  ahont  5  scjuart*  milea.  On  the  north- 
western Bitle  is  a  village  with  700  inhahitants  (mijatly 
seamen),  and  an  eata1t)li8bment  far  sea-bolbinj^r^  niucli 
reitorti^l  to  during  the  suimner.  On  the  south-east 
side  aro  doin'ns  from  40  to  SO  feet  high. 

NORDHAUSEN,  a  tovra,  Pnu^^ian  Sajony,  38 
miles  N.N.w.  of  Erfurt,  at  the  fwt  of  the  SeyersbeiTif, 
and  on  the  Zor^e  antl  Golden  Ane.  It  has  wall« 
flanked  with  towers,  Beven  gatei,  two  fine  paintings 
by  Lucas  Cranach  in  one  of  ita  churches,  a  town- 
bonac,  and  ^'mnasinm.  Its  manufactmrett  are  woollen 
and  linen  cloth^  laoquer^wore,  and  chemicals.  It  has 
also  extcinaive  breweries  and  diatilleriea,  aod  a  con* 
sideraHle  trade  in  com  and  cattla.  Fon.  in  18SQ 
20,108. 

NnKT>LIXGEN,  a  town  in  Suabla,  which  in 
1802  came  int't  the  piuHsession  of  Bavaria.  It  b  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  ^tiked  with  tow  era,  and  is  entered 
by  five  gates;  has  a  handsome  Gothic  cathedral,  sur- 
tnounted  by  a  remarkable  tower  345  feet  hij^h ;  manu- 
facturcs  of  catpets,  woolleo  and  linen  goods,  leather, 
and  g^lno;  and  a  considerable  trade  In  corn,  llie 
Swetles  were  defeated  here,  Se[fteriiber  6,  lr>3i,  for 
the  first  time  on  German  gnnuid.  (See  Thirty 
Yeaks'  War.)  The  battles  of  Ui'*,  1796, and  ISOO 
have  also  contributed  to  make  the  place  mmuiirabla 
Pop.  (1880K  7S37. 

Ni>Kl>STKAND,  an  island  of  PrussU,  sepftrated 
by  a  narrow  channel  fr»:im  the  Br«nth'We8t  coast  of 
Scbleswig.  The  far  greater  part  of  it  was  swept  away 
in  1634  l>y  a  flood,  which  drtnvned  l.'jjOOO  persons,  of 
whom  ^-100  belonged  to  Nurdittrand  alone^  and  im- 
mense numbers  of  cattleu  A  part  of  what  escaped 
the  waves  now  forms  the  sepan^  islamls  of  Pelwonn 
and  Halligen.  The  preeeot  area  of  Nordstrand  does 
not  exceed  21  sqimremOes;  formerly  its  area  was  ten 
times  as  jE^reat.    Pop.  about  2500. 

NORE. — 1.  A  part  of  the  estuary  of  the  Thames, 
England,  about  50  miles  below  l^ndon,  and  ejkst  of 
I  Bbeomcss.  It  is  encumbered  with  sand-banks,  on 
one  of  which  there  is  a  floating  light— 2,  A  river, 
Ireland,  which  rises  in  the  Sliebhhloom  Mountains^ 
on  the  borders  of  Tipperary  and  Qneen's  County, 
flows  B.8.E.  through  Kilkeimy,  Thomsatown,  and 
Inistiogei,  and  joins  the  Barrow  about  2  mijes  above 
New  Ros».  Its  rapid  current  makes  naWgatioU  difli* 
cult,  but  it  admits  vessels  of  oonsiderahle  size  as  far 
as  TnistioLre,  and  barges  to  Tbomastowm 

NOUFi^LK,  a  maritime  county  of  England, 
bounded  north  and  north-east  by  the  North  Sea, 
eouth  and  south -east  by  Suffolk,  west  and  north -wcat 
by  Cambridge  and  Lincoln  and  the  Wiish.  Area, 
1,866,173  acres,  of  which  about  1,200,000  acres  are 
arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  The  surface  is  gene- 
rally flat,  with  some  uJght  swells  and  depressaons  m 
the  north  parL  The  coast  consists  principally  of 
cliffs,  partly  chalk  and  partly  alternate  strata  of 
day,  gravel,  loam,  and  sand.  These  are  gradually 
undermined  by  the  sea,  which  is  everywhere  making 
iaioads  on  the  land.  Several  villages  have  been  at 
variims  periods  swept  away,  the  sites  they  occupied 
sow  forming  part  of  the  bed  of  the  German  Ocean. 
These  encroachments  of  the  sea  are  etill  in  prrxjT^w. 
The  general  appeimmoe  of  the  country  in  Norfollc  is 
«xlremely  uninteresting;  the  undulations  of  the  sur- 
face not  being  saflicient  to  relieve  the  eye,  while  tbe 
luxuriant  effect  of  ridi  woodland  is  not  always  to  be 
met  with.  But  these  defldendes  are  compensated 
by  the  e%ddenccs  of  carefnl  oultivatioiL,  and  the  nleaa- 
fog  tokeas  of  human  industry  so  frequently  and  pro- 


minently brought  l^efore  the  eye  of  the  traveller, 
l^be  climate  on  the  eiwt  coast  is  dry  throughout  the 
year,  and  cohi  biting  winds  prevail  during  the  winter 
and  early  in  spring,  Thia  county  has  perhnfie  a 
higlier  reputation  than  any  other  di*itrict  in  England 
for  its  progress  in  agriculture  (altho\jgh  numerous 
instances  of  very  inditfereiit  husbantlry  present  thein- 
selveii),  yet  it  hiia  nothing  indigenoua  which  e<ini- 
mandjj  a  tirst-ratc  price  In  the  markeL  The  Norfolk 
sheep  are  almost  superseded  in  their  own  <listrict  by 
the  Sonthdown;  and  tbe  fine  cattle  which  are  sent 
to  Sinithfield  from  this  county  are  merely  fattened 
here — the  native  breeds  the  'Norf oiks'  or  *Home- 
bred's,*  being  held  in  little  estimation.  In  1SS3  there 
were  in  thect)unty  44,'2ii2  agricultural  horses,  1 17,4^^7 
Cjittle,  and  559,14(1  sheep.  In  the  north  and  we«t 
districts  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy;  in  the  central  and 
east  parts  generally  loamy,  varying  lu  quality,  beirfg 
here  and  there  stiff  and  dtlftcult  to  manage/but  moftly 
light  and  incumbent  on  a  marly  clay.  Here  also  ex- 
teiiaive  marshes  occur,  itome  of  whieh  are  peculiarly 
favourable  for  the  growth  of  corn;  but  their  ILsbility 
to  inundation  has  induced  the  inhabitants  to  prefer 
the  dttiry  system ,  and  in  the^e  part#  hvrge  quantltfee 
of  butter  are  made  and  exported  under  the  name  of 
*  Cambridge/  The  quantity  of  permanent  p.^sturage 
was  in  the  year  1383,  264,943  acres,  of  Ofim  crti^ie 
4 '18, '273  acres,  and  202,060  acres  of  green  crops.  I'he 
crop  raiiMd  in  greatest  perfection  is  bnrley.  which, 
indeed,  may  be  considered  as  the  most  irajtortant  jior- 
tion  of  the  agricultural  produce.  Jlost  of  it  is  ma^te 
into  malt,  and  then  shipi>ed.  Yaai  numbers  of  tnrkeve 
are  reared;  phci^antH,  partridges,  and  rabbits  abotind. 
The  manufactures,  exeept  for  home  consumption, 
oonsist  chietly  of  w«)veu  gixtdt*,  which  in  a  variety  of 
branche;)  still  constitute  the  staple  trade.  Norfolk 
has  extensive  liaheritrH  of  l>oth  herriuiis  and  mackervh 
the  former,  however,  being  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant It  returns  ten  members  to  Parliament,  namely, 
six  for  the  county,  two  for  tlje  city  of  Norwichj  and 
two  for  the  borough  nf  King's  Lynn;  llietford  ami 
Varmoutb  have  been  disfranchise.  Pop.  (1871), 
43S,65tn  (18,sl),  444,740. 

NO K FOLK,  a  dty  and  i>ort  in  the  county  of  the 
same  name,  Yii^iai  U.8.,  on  the  river  Ivlixabetb, 
^2  miles  from  the  ocean.  It  lies  low,  has  irregular 
and  crooked  streets,  a  court  bous^  jail,  city  ball^ 
theatre,  several  aca<lemiea,  orphan  asylum,  mechanica' 
ball;  and  in  the  viciidty  a  marine  hos])ital  and  a 
navy-yard,  with  a  dry  dock,  constructed  of  hewn 
granite;  and  2ti  churches.  The  harbour  is  safe  and 
eommodioua  It  has  a  greater  foreign  commerce 
than  any  other  place  in  the  state.  Pop.  in  18^0, 
21,9<3tJ. 

NORFOLK,  BtJKE  OF.     See  Howabd  (TboHab^ 

NORFOLK  ISLAND,  in  the  South  Pacific^  in 
lat,  2&'  5S'  8.,  and  Ion.  167'  46'  K.,  about  400  miles 
north-west  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  ab3ut  6  miles 
long  by  4  broad,  and  has  a  bold  rocky  shore  w  ithout 
harbour  or  roadstead,  but  a  fertile  soil  and  luxuriant 
vegetation,  and  a  delightful  and  salubrious  climate, 
producing  wheat  and  maiie  in  great  abundance.  It 
was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1774,  when  it 
was  uninhabited  In  1789  a  British  setUemeot  wna 
formed  here  from  Sidney,  but  it  was  afterwards 
made  a  penal  settlement  until  the  transportation 
system  was  abolished.  It  was  then,  in  1857,  assigned 
to  the  Pitcairn  Islanders  for  their  residence. 

NORICUM  was,  among  the  Romans,  that  part 
of  the  south  of  Germany  which  is  situated  lietween 
the  Save,  the  Lake  Pelso,  Rhittia,  Vindelidss  **^d 
the  Danube;  l^ut  it*  boundaries  were  not  the  same 
at  all  times.     Tbe  Celts  inhabited  this  country* 

NORMAL.  The  straight  line  drawn  from  any 
point  in  a  curve  in  its  plane  at  right  angles  to  tli» 
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Utigent  at  ibftt  point  U  ft  normal  to  the  ctirv^e.  The 
stnugbt  line  drawn  frum  any  ]Kiint  In  a  surface,  at 
wight  Anglet  to  the  tanjjeDt  plane  nt  that  point  is  » 
notmal  to  the  sarface.  llie  section  of  a  nurface  by 
■»  plane  containing  a  normal  drawn  from  any  point 
IS  called  the  'normal  Bectioti*  at  tbat  point, 

KOKMAL  SCHOOT.S.  called  also  Traiki^g  Col- 
LKGZ3^  institutionB  e^tabHshed  for  the  ex]»rtsa  fmr- 
poms  cjf  giving  instruction  in  the  princiftles  and  art 
of  teaching.  So  much  depemlfi  upon  the  fitness  of  a 
taaicher  for  hla  work,  that  the  necessity  of  special 
prepsuratlon  for  it  is  almost  universally  admitted, 
tboti^h  only  at  a  comparativ^ely  recent  date  were 
fttep«  taken  to  afl^ord  meanA  for  the  due  qualification 
of  teachers.  This  means  h  now  fiiminhed  by  tbe 
Damuil  schckola.  llie  name  is  derived  from  the  French 
i€ole§  normalct,  established  with  the  .^uaiue  object  at 
the  doie  ol  lat^  century.  The  aim  of  these  scboAls 
u  not  so  ttkach  to  teach  tbe  aciences — although  this 
it  not  neglected — as  to  teach  the  Btnrlents  the  art  of 
teaching  others.  Not  only  must  tbe  studtint^  on 
leanng  the  normal  schorjl,  be  well  instructed  himself, 
but  be  must  be  capable  of  conimutiicating  instruction 
to  others.  In  most  of  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe,  and  in  America,  normal  school?*,  or  instltu- 
tiona  with  similar  aims,  have  been  eatabliflhed.  Among 
the  earliest  in  Groat  Bntiin  was  the  <  ieiicral  As-^em- 
lilv's  Normal  Institution,  found  "1  iu  IStO, 

NOR^L\N  AliCHITECTURE.  See  Architec* 
TCRE — Komaneitqiie  Style. 

NORMANDY,  an  ancient  province  in  the  Tiortb 
of  France,  Injunded  north  ftnd  west  by  the  English 
Channel,  ea^t  by  Picard)  and  Iwle  <»f  France,  south 
by  Maine  and  Brittany;  greatest  lensfth,  about  l.'»0 
miles;  breadth,  75  mDen;  area^  10,5U0  square  milei}. 
On  the  decline  of  the  Koman  Empire  it  was  Hekeil 
by  the  Franks,  and  afterwanl*,  in  the  t^itith  century, 
nrmfted  from  them  by  the  NonnauK,  from  wbniu  it 
haa  derived  its  name.  By  the  Treaty  of  St.  Claire- 
sur-Epto  Charles  the  Simple  gave  his  sanction  Uj  the 
conquests  made  by  the  Nornmna,  and  Hollo,  their 
chief,  received  the  title  of  Dnke  of  Normandy, 
William  the  Bastard,  sixth  in  suocession  from  Kolio, 
having  oonquercd  England  and  aacendcd  its  throne 
in  1006,  Normandy  became  annexed  to  England.  On 
the  death  of  William  the  Conqueror  it  was  separated 
from  England,  and  ruled  by  his  mn  Bobert,  and 
waa  afterwards  ruled  by  the  Idrjgs  of  England  until 
Pbilip  AugU!*tU8  wrested  it  frnm  John,  and  tinited 
it  to  France  in  1203.  After  tldj  it  was  several  times 
invaded  by  the  English,  but  finally  recovered  by  the 
SVencli,  in  1450.  Normandy  was  divided  intti  Upper 
Mid  XfOwer  Normandy;  Euuon  was  the  capital  of  the 
fotiDCT,  Caen  of  the  latter.  It  now  forma  five  depart- 
mcnta — Seine-Inferienre,  Eure,  Catvadus,  Manche, 
nad  Onie;  with  the  except!  cm  of  arrondiMemcnt  Mur- 
tifne.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  parts 
of  France,  llie  Inhabitants  arc  distintjTiii^hed  for  in- 
telligence and  shrewdnf  Hs.  (See  Northmen.)  Nor- 
mandy holds  a  good  pK>sition  in  the  French  literary 
world.  The  Norman  tTOUV^res  in  ancient  times  ranked 
high  as  poets;  an«i  in  nofxlem  times  men  like  Cor- 
neilley  Malherbe,  Benmrdiu  de  St.  Pierre,  La  Place, 
and  otbere,  have  sustained  its  early  renoivm 

NORMANS.    See  Nobmanpy  and  Northmen. 

NORRIS,  Eowty,  an  eminent  English  linsfuist, 
aJid  one  of  the  founders  of  Asbyriology,  was  horn 
October  24,  1795.  Ho  passed  several  years  of  bis 
youth  on  the  Continent  as  o  private  tut^ir,  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  to  a  clerluihip  in  the  India 
Honae.  He  subsequently  became  one  of  tbe  inter- 
pRftefB  to  the  foreign  office,  and  for  bia  services  in 
this  capacity  received  a  amall  pension.  For  more 
than  twenty -five  years  he  discharged  tbe  duties  of 
tecreiary  to  the  Asiatic  Society.      Ilia  connection 


with  this  society  encouraged  hitn  to  prosecute  hia 
philological  studies  with  increased  zeal.  In  ISIfi  his 
attention  was  turned  to  the  study  of  cimciform  writ- 
ing by  Sir  Heury  Ita\vlinson*8  copy  and  aiialvisis  of 
the  great  cuneiform  recortl  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  at 
Behiutun  in  Persia,  which  be  »up<>rin tended  iu  ita 
course  thrt>ugh  the  prcj^ta,  and  he  siwju  begau  to  be 
regarded  by  oriental  Hchulars  as  one  of  the  chief 
authorities  in  cuneiform  philulogy.  Besides  renrler- 
ing  eiisential  service  to  Sir  H.  Ra^vlinson  in  other 
put>litutiims,  he  aajjisted  him  in  publishing  for  th© 
British  Museum  two  volumes  of  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions. The  great  work,  however,  of  Norriii  is  hia 
A'isyiian  Dictionary  (1S5S-72),  in  three  volunies, 
which,  though  incomplete,  marks  an  ep(x:h  in  cunei- 
form studiea.  The  Celtic  dialects  alan  received  a 
considerable  share  of  hia  attenUon;  in  1859  he  pii>i- 
lisbtd  the  text  and  traiiKhriou  of  three  Cornish 
dramas,  in  two  volumes.  Other  pnblicivtions  of  his 
which  may  be  mentioned  are  A  Specimen  of  tbe  Yai 
Eanguflge  of  West  Africa  (1851;;  A  Grammar  of 
the  Bornu  or  Kanuri  Language  (IS 53);  and  Dia- 
logues and  a  Small  Portion  of  the  New  Testament 
in  tbe  English.  Arabic,  Hau^sa,  and  Bornu  T^nguagea 
(IS.'V^V     Norria  died  on  the  inth  Dec.  1872. 

NQRKISTOWN,  a  town,  United  8tatt*3,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  tbe  Schu3lkill,  here  crosi^ed  by  a  bridgta 
800  feet  long,  h>  ndlea  N.w.  of  PhilaiJelphia,  It 
has  spacious,  well-built  btreeta,  Epiiicopal,  Preiiby- 
terian,  and  Catholic  churches,  several  schooU,  a  fine 
court-house,  a  public  library ;  several  cxtenHive  woollen 
and  cotton  fiurtories,  roUing-milliS  foundries,  fl<>ur- 
mills,  glass  works,  and  other  estziblishments.  Pop. 
in  1880,  13,0<33. 

N()KRKl3PING,attimi  of  Sweden,  24  miles  north- 
east  of  Linkoping,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Motala  Elf  in 
the  Bra\ik,  a  gulf  of  the  Baltic.  The  environs  are 
beitntif  111,  and  the  site  of  the  town  h  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  kingdom.  The  M«jtala  Elf  Hows  through  tha 
I  tr>wn,  making  several  fall^  within  it,  and  forming 
tivn  i>ilriiidH,  and  is  crossed  by  several  bridges.  It  is 
well  and  regularly  built,  and  hna  important  ntauufac- 
tnrcs  yf  liiieu,  hiwiery,  starch,  lacquerware,  soap,  and 
tobacco;  oil,  piijier,  atjd  other  mills;  sugar-refineries, 
and  bnilding-yardsj  at  which  a  number  of  handsome 
flteamera  have  been  titted  out.     Pop,  (tSsO)^  2i;,7:Jf>. 

NOUTE,  RlO  Gkande  del,  a  river  of  Mexico, 
which  rii*e»  in  the  Kocky  Mountains,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Arkansas,  alMnit  Int.  41*  >\,  runs  s.h.e^,  and 
empties  itself  int<j  the  Uulf  of  Mexico^  Ion.  9G°  40'  W.; 
lat.  2(r  X.  It  serves  but  little  the  purposes  of  naviga- 
tion^ owing  to  the  sand-bars  in  the  fiat  oountry  and 
the  rapids  in  the  upper  j^ait.  Its  mouth  is  1200 
feet  wide,  but  is  barred  bo  as  to  aflonl  entrance  only 
to  boats,  which,  however,  can  ascend  to  Paso  del 
Norte,  lit.  32"  9'  K.,  where  rfti>ids  and  shoals  com- 
mence.    Length,  about  2000  miles. 

NOrtTH,  FuEDERicK,  Lnnn,  Earl  of  Guildford, 
an  EngHah  statesman,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Francis, 
second  earl  of  Guililford,  and  was  bom  in  1732,  lie 
received  bis  education  at  Eton  School  imd  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  after  which  ho  passed  some  time  at 
Leii>zig.  lietnmxng  to  England,  he  obtained  a  scat 
in  the  llonse  of  C^>mmons,  and  in  1759  was  apiiointed 
a  cj  immksiouer  of  the  treasury.  On  the  resignation 
of  Lord  Bute,  iu  17^3»  he  waa  made  head  of  that 
Ixmrd,  which  post  bo  held  till  1765;  and  the  next 
year  ho  was  made  j<tint  receiver  and  paymaster  uf 
the  furces.  At  length,  in  1767,  he  became  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  in  1770  first  lord  of  the  treji- 
sury*  His  fldmiuistration  la.*, ted  till  17S2,  during  a 
period  of  peculiar  ditficulty  and  danger.  Having  ac- 
cepted of  office  at  a  time  wdien  the  court  party  had 
become  unpopular,  on  account  of  the  secret  influenco 
1  supposed  to  be  poasesaed  by  Lord  Bnte,  something 
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of  tb.it  tm popularity  attached  to  the  whole  oouise  of 
Lord  North's  minUtry*  Btit  ibis  was  greatly  aug- 
mented by  the  contest  with  the  Kordi  American 
oolouies,  which  ended  in  the  Idas  of  that  part  of  the 
Britiejh  Empire,  after  the  erpendituro  of  a,  vast  deal 
of  the  natioiial  wealth,  ujid  the  socriiico  of  multitudes 
of  livt^  Pot  thb  dkaatrous  tneMure  of  iubjugating 
America  tbe  premier  ap[i«ii.ns  to  h^ve  been  ft  iinoere 
uilvociite;  ana  in  dofeQcliu^  hia  proceedings  a^nst 
the  attacks  of  ^Ir.  Fox  and  bis  party,  in  Parlmment^ 
be  evinoed  a  ilcgree  of  political  skill  and  resolulian 
which  would  have  done  houour  to  a  better  cause* 
After  losing  oOice  a  league  was  formed  between  bis 
loftMdp  and  the  Whi^  which  led  to  the  famomi 
ooalitioii  mmi&try;  but  thl^  heterogeneoua  adnun* 
igtratton  kated  only  a  few  months^  after  whieb 
Lord  North  held  no  responsible  station  iu  the  state. 
He  succeeded  to  tbe  earldom  of  Guild fi>rd  in  17l^i^ 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  died  in  1792,  having 
been  afflieted  w  ith  blinduesii  scvt^ral  years  before  hb 
death. 

NORTH  ADAMS,  a  town  of  the  United  states, 
Berkshire  county,  Ma^aiihusett^i  on  the  llooaoc 
river,  near  the  west  end  of  the  great  Hoosac  tuimel, 
20  miles  N.XE.  of  Pitt^jfield,  situated  among  lofty  hills 
and  fine  scenery.  Tbe  mauufiicture«,  which  fortn  the 
leading  interest  of  the  place,  consist  of  cotton  and 
woollen  goods  (the  produce  of  about  twenty  factiiries), 
hcM»t%  shoeSf  pay>cr,  uitro-^rlycerino,  and  other  articl^i, 
In  the  boot  and  ishoe  trade  a  considerable  number  of 
OfaillMe  are  enaployed.  There  are  Ahont  20  chmxhea, 
aeveral  large  hotels,  Imukiut^  establishmeiitd^  &o. 
In  the  vicinity  are  tlie  Sand  Spriuv,'!^,  a  jKijmlar  place 
id  summer  resort.  The  Pittstield  aud  Nortb  Adama, 
and  the  Troy  and  Boston  railways  terminate  here. 
Pop.  inlHSO,  10,191, 

NORTHALLERTON,  a  parliameotary  borough 
of  En^'land,  Yorkshire,  in  the  North  Riditig,  S2  miles 
N.N.E.  of  York,  on  tbe  Nortu- Eastern  Railway.  It 
consists  of  one  long  and  spaoiotii  street,  with  a  few 
smaller  back  ones:  and  has  a  parish  church  recently 
restored,  several  other  places  of  worship;  a  tfjwu-halt 
oouri-bcriise,  prison,  several  charitable  inatitutioR8,&c. 
The  inhabitants  are  chie tly  engaged  in  agriculture, 
and  some  tanning  and  currying  are  carried  on.  It 
eeuds  a  member  to  Parliament.    Pop.  in  1881,  5445. 

NORTH  AMERICA,  the  northern  half  of  the 
wotem  continent,  or  New  World,  extend^i  fjom  the 
l&tb  degreeof  north  latitude,  measuring  from  the  mu&t 
southerly  point  of  Mexico,  to  the  j^Vrctic  Ocean,  and 
frouLSS"  30'  to  IW  w.  Ion.  It  is  bounded  on  tiie  north 
l>y  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  AtLantic  Ocean 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexict>,  on  tbe  south  by  Central 
America  and  the  Golf  ol  Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Padio  Ocean.  Its  length,  from  Hudj«^m's  Straits 
to  the  Florida  Chaunel,  la  4800  milesi.  and  from  the 
latter  along  the  inland  sea  to  Panama,  about  4500. 
The  more  remarkable  of  its  coast  indentations  and 
inlets  are  Baffin's  Bay,  Hndson's  Bay,  and  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  on  tbe  east  coast,  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico 
on  the  south,  and  tbe  Gulfs  of  California,  Georgia, 
aitd  Cot^k's  Inlet  on  tbe  west  Two  extensive  moun- 
tain chains  run  near  and  parallel,  the  one  to  its  east, 
tbe  other  to  its  west  coast;  and  a  va»t  plain  tjin^ 
between  these  chains  extends  north  and  south  from 
the  Arctio  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico*  In  this 
jdain  are  dtuated  the  great  lakes  of  North  America. 
Other  remarkable  physical  features  of  this  continent 
art*  tts  windy  desert?,  extending  along  the  base  of  the 
L  I  !•>  41st  degree  of  north  latitude, 

w  '  averaging  trom  400  to  600 

ijuif*,  nrf*  Ht*.j.|K.a  m  tijo  northern  regions  ol  the  con- 
tinent; iti  prairies  and  maiabet,  the  former  being 
pecnliar  cbaracteristiei  of  North  America,  and  occur- 
ring cble6y  In  the  Hlfisissippi  rallcy.   These  prairies 


or  savannahn  consist  of  extensire,  elevated,  and  gen- 
erally irregular  tracts  without  trees,  though  some* 
times  capable  of  producing  them,  covered  in  tbe 
spring  with  long  grass  intermingled  with  fragrant 
flowers. 

MounU^in^. — Of  these  there  are  two  princi|^kal  sys- 
tems in  North  America,  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the 
we^t,  and  the  Alli^haniet  or  Appalachian  Mountains 
near  tbe  east  coaat,  llie  Rocky  Mountains,  includ- 
ing' under  that  name  the  whole  of  the  great  elevated 
belt  of  mountain  chains  and  plateaus  running  north- 
ward from  the  south  of  Mexico  to  tbe  Polar  Sea, 
form  the  back -bone  of  tbe  continent,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  mountain  systems  on  the  globe.  The  Rocky 
Mountains  may  be  kK>ked  upon  as  a  continnatiou  oi 
the  Andes,  which  they  almoet  equal  in  length,  and 
greatly  exceed  in  mass  from  their  much  greater 
breadth.  Tlus  mountain  system,  where  it  is  most 
fully  developed,  may  be  divided  into  three  chi«l 
regions — on  tbe  east  the  double  chain  of  the  Rocky 
Moutitains  proper,  then  a  region  of  lofty,  broken,  and 
irregidar  table-landsi,  and  on  the  west  a  very  higb 
and  irre^lar  mountain  chain,  which  indttoes  l£e 
Pacific  Aljifl  of  tbe  north-west,  the  Caacade  Range  in 
British  Columbia  and  the  nortb^-west  of  the  United 
States,  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California^  and  the 
Peninsular  chain  of  California,  The  highest  port  is 
between  lat  42"'  and  53"*  N.,  where  several  peid^  rise 
far  above  the  snow-line,  Mount  Hooker  attaining 
an  elevation  of  15,700  fec^t,  and  Motmt  Brown  15,999 
feet  Further  north  they  decrease  to  40O0  and  200^ 
feet  The  Appalachian  mountain  system  stretdies 
from  Georgia  and  Alabama  in  the  south-west  to  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  in  the  north-east,  and  we  may 
even  include  in  it  the  Watchisb  or  Wotobish  Monn- 
toins  of  Labrador.  In  tbe  north-east  it  oompiehenda 
the  Green  Mountaimi,  the  Wliite  Mountains,  and  the 
Adirondack  gri>np;  from  Pennsylvania  south ww^ 
Alleghany  Mountains  i%  the  name  that  strictly  be- 
longs to  it.  The  Alleghanies  consist  chiefly  of  four 
sef^arate  groujMi  crossing  the  country  in  the  same 
general  direction  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
llieir  mean  elevation  does  not  exceed  2500  feeL 
The  bighe<)t  summits  nf  the  Appalachian  system  are 
Mount  Mitchell  in  North  Carolina,  6470  feet,  and 
Mount  Waahin^^n  in  New  Ham()shire,  6226  feet. 

liivtrg  and  Lakes, — The  principal  rivers  are  tbe 
Missouri  -  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
fonuer  has  its  origin  in  the  Rocky  Mouu tains,  at 
alKiut  lat  45"  20'  s.;  Ion.  110' 30' W^  by  the  junction 
of  three  streams,  and  falls  into  the  sea  in  the  Golf 
of  Mexico  in  lat  '27"^  N.,  traversing  in  its  course  a 
difttinee  estimated  at  upwards  of  4400  milee.  It  has 
obtained  it»  double  name  from  the  Misaoori  foinniqg 
about  twiv thirds  of  its  earlier  course.  The  St  Law-* 
rence  thcB  under  tbe  name  of  tbe  St  Lonk  in  lat 
47"  45' N.;  Ion.  93"  w.;  flows  north-east  by  north,  and 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  more  than 
100  miles  wide  at  the  mouth.  The  Arkansas,  Red 
River,  and  Ohio,  are  all  tributaries  of  the  Missis* 
si|)[>i,  and  have  their  sources  in  tbe  Rocky  Monn- 
taiuK.  The  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  has  also  its  scmros 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains^  and  falls  into  tbe  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  I1ie  Mackomde  issues  from  the  Great  Slave 
Lake,  and  flowing  northward,  falls  into  the  Aitjtie 
Sea,  'ITie  Columbia  and  the  Colorado  are  the  only 
large  rivers  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains.  The  Yukon,  which  falls  into  Behrinff^s 
Sea,  and  bail  the  principal  part  of  its  ooune  in  Aladka 
Territory,  is  also  a  large  river;  as  is  likewise  the  Sas^ 
katchewon,  which  enters  Lake  Winlpeg,  its  waters 
Ijeing  conveyed  to  Hudson's  Bay  by  the  Ntilscin. 

In  the  number  and  the  magnitude  of  its  lakes,  and 
in  the  internal  means  of  commercial  intercourse  af< 
forded  by  these,  North  America  Is  unequalled  by  any 
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tflber  oontmciit.  Lukes  Superior,  Michig&n,  Huron, 
Ontuio,  Mid  Erie  together  cover  an  area  of  ^0,700 
■qnare  mOefl.  The  bu^st,  Lake  Superior,  nvera^ei 
in  length  400  mUes,  and  in  breadth  SO.  FoUowmg 
the  chain  of  lakes  which  ctomcb  the  country  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  there  ocotir  I^akes  Winnipegj 
Wfjohiftton,  Deer  Lake^  Athabubica,  Great  Sh^ve  Lake, 
and  Great  Bear  Lake. 

idands. — In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  priocipol  are 
Newfoundhuid,  Anticosti,  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
and  Cape  Breton,  all  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
i«iioe;  the  Bahama  Islands,  off  the  peninsnla  of 
Jlodda  and  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  some  of  the  other 
West  India  Islands  may  also  be  said  to  belong  to  it. 
On  the  north' we^  coast  the  principal  islands  are  Van- 
oouret's  Island,  with  an  area  of  30,0€0  square  miles; 
further  north,  Qneen  Charlotte's  Island;  then  King 
George  IIL's  Archipelago,  which  containK,  besides  a 
number  of  small  islands,  Prince  ui  Wales  Island^  Sitka 
I«Und,  and  Admiralty  Island.  Next  follow  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands,  stretching  west  from  the  pemnsula  of 
Aliaaka.  In  Behring^s  Straits  are  the  group  di  Pribylof 
and  NouDiTc^  belonging  to  Kussia^  In  the  Arctic 
Ocean  there  are  a  yast  number  of  islands  of  which 
litilB  comparatively  is  yet  known.  Beaidee  these 
there  Is  a  multitude  of  small  islands  and  rocks  scat* 
tered  along  the  west  coast,  particularly  between  San 
Frandsoo  and  Cape  St.  Lucas,  at  the  south  extre- 
mity of  the  Cahfomian  peninsula. 

Oeeiogy^  M  ina-oitygy^  t(r. — A  remarkable  analogy 
exirtB  in  tlie  structure  of  the  land  in  North  America 
and  Central  and  Northern  Europe.  Gneiss,  mica 
schist^  and  granite  pzeyaO  over  wide  areas  in  the 
Alleghania;  uq  the  Atlantic  slope  and  the  northern 
and  middle  latitudes  of  the  American  contment  the 
Silurian  strata  extend  over  t20UO  mEes.  Cryfitalline 
and  Silurian  rocks  form  the  Buhstmtum  of  Mexico, 
for  the  most  part  covered  with  plotonic  and  volcanic 
formatioDa  and  secondary  limestone.  The  Bocky 
Motrntams  are  mostly  Silmian,  except  the  eastern 
ridge,  which  is  of  stratified  crpttalline  rocks,  amyg- 
daloid, and  ancient  volcanic  productions.  The  coast 
chain  has  the  same  character^  with  immense  tracts 
of  volcanic  rocks  both  ancient  and  modem,  especially 
obsidian.  In  North  America  volcanic  action  is  en* 
tirely  confined  to  the  coast  and  high  land  along  the 
Pacific.  The  principal  minerals  are  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per^ irocif  lead,  and  coaL  The  first  three  are  found 
m  greatest  abondanoe  in  Mejdoo;  btit  since  1848  the 
great  gold-field  has  been  California,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  other  western  statesi,  where  large  quantities 
have  been  obtained.  *rhecoal-6eldsof  North  America 
are  of  prodigious  extent,  the  Appalachbn  atretching 
without  interruption  72l>  roileii,  with  a  maximum 
breadth  of  280,  and  occupying  an  area  of  63,000 
square  miles.  The  Pittsbui*gh  seam,  10  feet  thick,  is 
225  miles  in  length  and  100  in  breadth,  and  covers 
an  area  of  14,000  square  miles.  Other  extensive 
fields  exist  throaghotit  the  country.  Iron  is  worked 
in  many  parts  of  the  States.     Salt  is  likewise  widely 


CUmatt.—T'hQ  predominating  character  of  the  cli- 
mate of  North  America  is  intense  ocdd,  although 
ever  a  great  part  of  it  an  oppressive  heat  prevails 
during  a  portion  of  the  summer.  In  British  America 
the  tbermomeier  rises  in  July  1^"  higher  than  in 
London.  Above  the  50th  deg^ree  of  latitude  the  odd  is 
io  severe  as  to  render  the  country  all  but  uninhabit- 
able, while  frosts  occasionally  oc^iir  aa  low  down  as 
the  30th  degree  of  latitude.  In  winter  a  keen  and 
piercing  north-west  wind  prevnila  throughout  all 
North  America,  adding  greatly  to  the  rigour  of  the 
northern  climate,  and  canying  its  chilling  inHnencea 
into  the  more  southerly  regions.  The  tranaitioni 
from  cold  to  hot^  or  from  winter  to  summer^  are  very 


sudden,  especially  In  Canada^  where  there  is  little  or 
no  spring. 

VcQttati&n. — ^The  forests  of  North  America  are  of 
vast  extent,  and  the  individual  trees  of  the  most 
magnificent  dlmeniiiona,  some  of  the  former  covering 
an  area  of  60,000  square  miles,  and  many  of  tho 
latter  attaining  a  height  of  2(h)  and  300  feet,  with 
a  carcmnference  of  SO  feet  The  forests  of  Canada 
consist  chiefiy  of  pines,  oak,  ash,  hickory,  red  beech, 
birch,  and  the  lofty  Canadian  poplar;  those  of  the 
United  States  of  sycamore,  chestnut,  black  walnut^ 
hickory,  maple^  white  cedar,  wild  cherry,  red  birch, 
locust-tree,  oakr  ^^t  &^i  ^ui<^  ^*^  tulip- tree,  the  pride 
of  the  American  forest.  The  Arctic  dora  of  America 
has  much  the  same  character  with  that  of  Europe 
and  Asia. 

M^ze  or  inclian'Com,the  only  inifx>rtant  farinaoe> 
ons  plant  peculiar  to  tho  New  World,  has  a  very  ex* 
tensive  range  in  North  America,  although  a  strong 
heat  of  considerable  dumtkm  is  ncce«isary  to  its  suc- 
cessful cultivation.  Millet,  cocoa,  pimento,  vanilla, 
oopjiiba,  chincbona,  jalap,  saasafriut,  uux  vomica,  to- 
bacco, and  tho  cochineal  plant  {Vactu$  cor  kin  i  I  iff  r)^ 
&C.,  are  also  indigcnoua.  So  likewise  is  the  |:K)tato, 
now  so  widely  ditfused  throughout  Europe.  \Mieat, 
barle3%  fiats  p^»e,  and  rice  succeed  well  throughout 
large  portir>ns  of  the  continent;  so  also  do  various 
Idndii  of  fruit-troeft,  such  as  oranges,  peachea,  lemons, 
and  apples,  but  the  native  fruits  are  mostlj  of  the 
nut  kind.  Sugar,  ootTce,  and  ciytUm  are  amongst  ita 
staple  vegetable  productions.  The  vine  has  in  recent 
times  been  successfully  cultivated  in  some  parts  of 
the  continent. 

Zooiofjy. — North  America  f  urnii&hes  numerous  spe- 
cimens of  vcrtebrated  auiiuals,  some  of  these  being 
distingui&ht^d  for  their  ferocity.  The  polar  and  grizxly 
bears  are  the  most  remarkable  of  this  clasA.  Of  the 
Camivora  tho  principal  are  the  various  kinds  of  l>earB, 
dogs,  wolves,  foxea,  the  panther,  lynx,  and  wild-cat, 
with  the  hedgehog,  shrew,  shrew -mole,  raccoon, 
badger,  wolverene,  weasel,  skunk,  otter,  seal,  and 
walrus.  Other  animals  met  with  are  the  opossum  in 
all  its  varieties,  the  squirrel,  marmot,  mouse,  beaver^ 
porcujuine,  and  hare;  different  kinds  of  deer,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  moose  or  elk  and  the 
reindeer;  the  mountain -shet^p,  the  goat^  bison,  miia It- 
ox,  and  antelope.  The  boar,  horsej  and  comnum 
ox  have  been  imported,  and  become  wild.  Beptilea 
am  numerous,  (^jiecially  in  the  States,  and  some  of 
them  dangerous,  the  most  noted  of  this  daas  being 
the  rattlesnake.  The  alligator  or  cayman  is  found 
in  some  of  the  southern  rivers.  Numerous  varieties  of 
fish  frequent  the  North  American  waters,  including 
salmon,  liturgeon,  mackerel,  shad,  cod,  herring,  trout, 
pike,  and  many  others.  Birds  exist  in  great  variety, 
including  some  genera  peculiar  to  the  continent,  such 
as  the  hunmiing-bird,  toucan,  and  wild  turkey. 

RctetBof  jl/<rn.— The  origin  of  tho  American  race 
is  wholly  unknown,  althuugh  numerous  conjecture 
have  been  made  upon  the  subject,  none  of  which, 
however,  can  be  re^urded  as  satisfactory.  Evidences, 
however,  exist  to  show  that  America  was  inhabited 
by  a  people  long  antecedent  to  the  nreaent  races  or 
tribes  by  which  the  soil  is  occupieoL  The  Indian 
tribes  of  America,  'W'ith  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
most  westerly  Esquimaux,  have  all  so  stntng  a  re- 
semblance  to  each  other  in  physical  formation,  and 
also,  though  in  a  less  obvious  degree,  in  intellectual 
character,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  being  one 
family.  As  to  their  moral  character,  they  seem  to 
possess,  excepting  extraordinary  powers  of  endurance, 
precisely  the  virtues  and  vices  common  to  aE  savages. 
They  are  grateful,  hospitable,  and  capable  sometimee 
of  m  savage  magnanimity;  but  they  are  ako  vindic> 
tive^  eme^  and  treacherous.    See  I^DiANd  (Amelu* 
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can)  and  Ethnoi/xjt.  Tlie  f»f>piilat(oia  of  North 
Ainerica  is  estimated  at  (J4,UOu,uOO,  «wl  with  the 
6xeeptioa  of  l^lobammedjuiusm,  every  religitm  on  the 
face  uf  the  earth  hna  its  representativea  here. 

Pditkal  JJiiisions. — The  great  political  divisions 
of  North  America,  excloaive  of  Central  America,  are 
the  United  States,  Britlah  America^  sad  Alexico, 
The  territory  of  the  United  States  extends  from  the 
Briti^  |M)asestdoD«  to  Mexico  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  fr*)m  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  ^Uaaka 
Territory^  formerly  Husslan  America,  but  Bold  to  the 
United  States  in  18G7,  occupies  the  nortli*west  comer 
of  the  continent.  The  whole  of  British  America  ex* 
cept  Newfoundland  is  now  included  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  which  cumpriies  Upper  Canada,  now  the 
province  of  Otitario,  Lower  Canada,  now  the  province 
of  Quebec;  and  the  provinces  of  New  Brimswick^ 
Nova  Sootia  (mclnding  Cape  Bret^m  Island),  Prince 
Edwartrs  Island,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia  (in- 
cluding Vancoiiver'a  Island).  The  North-west  Terri- 
tories, formerly  the  Hadson'a  Bay  Territories,  also 
belong  to  the  I>ominion. 

DUco%try  of  North  Am^^Ttca, — Tlie  first  discoverer  of 
North  America  was  Jtihn  Cabot,  a  native  of  Veuice, 
who  resided  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VJI., 
uuder  a  patent  granted  by  that  munareh,  and  wbieh 
included  Cabot's  three  Bons,  Sebastian,  Louis,  and 
Sanchez.  John  Calx)t^  accompani&d  by  Sebastian,, 
sailed  frcjm  Bristttl,  and  on  June  24^  1497,  came  in 
tight  of  North  America,  the  coast  seen  beings  it  has 
been  conjectured,  part  of  Labrador^  lliis  was  a  year 
before  the  discovery  by  Columbus  of  South  America, 
which  took  plaoe  in  May,  1198.  In  the  Bummer  of 
1498  Sebastian  Cabot  tailed  from  England  ^  ith  tsvo 
th)[i$,  fitted  out  at  his  own  and  his  father's  expense; 
and,  directing  hia  course  by  Iceland,  reached  New* 
foundhind,  which  he  called  Terra  de  BaccaWis,  from 
the  native  name  for  fiah^  with  whii;h  the  mirrouniiing 
teas  were  filled.  The  next  adventurer  who  reatihed 
the  North  American  shores  was  Gaspar  de  Cortereal, 
a  Portuguese  nobleman^  who  sailed  for,  and  subse- 
quently surveyed  between  600  and  700  mtles  of,  the 
coast  of  Labratlor  in  the  year  1500.  He  returned 
to  America  shortly  after;  but  having  excited  the 
enmity  of  the  people  by  having  carried  off  on  liia 
first  voyage  a  number  of  nati'b  es  as  slaves,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  and  liia  sliips'  crews  were  destroyed, 
at  they  were  never  again  heard  of,  A  similar  fate 
befell  his  brother,  who  tailed  in  learch  of  him  in  the 
following  year;  and  in  1503  another  expedition, 
fitted  out  by  the  Ring  of  Portngal  to  ascertain  the 
£ato  of  the  brothers^  shared  the  like  destiny,  I'he 
PortugneAa  affected  to  consider  the  Cortereals  as  the 
first  discoverers  of  Newfoundland  and  the  adjacent 
coasts  of  North  America,  and  attempted  to  establish 
m  claim  to  these  territoriet  on  that  ground,  but  the 
evidenoe  of  their  hartne  been  anticipated  by  the 
Cabott  was  sufficiently  clear  to  render  the  attempt 
unavailing. 

In  1512,  Sebastian  Cabot  sailed  again  for  America, 
with  a  small  squadron  under  th©  command  of  Sir 
lliomas  Pert,  titted  out  by  Henry  VIII.;  but  a 
tnutiny  on  board  his  vessels,  together  with  a  want  of 
retoluUon  on  the  part  of  the  commander,  compelletl 
bim  to  return  betore  more  bad  been  aocompliahed 
than  a  visit  to  Hudson's  Bay  In  the  tame  year 
Florida  was  discovered  by  Ponce  de  Leon.  The 
next  name  that  occurs  in  the  Imtory  of  American 
discovery  is  that  of  Giovanni  Verazzano,  a  Fioren- 
liae  navigator  of  great  skill  and  celebrity,  who  was 
tent  out  uj  Frauds  I.  of  France  in  the  year  1524, 
And  who  turveyed  upwards  of  2000  milet  of  coast, 
oomivrfliiig  the  whole  of  tliat  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  latge  portion  of  that  of  British  America. 
Veraziano  gave  the  name  of  New  France  to  the 


re^on  be  had  ditoOTored  In  a  subsequent  voyug* 
Jus  and  hit  j^arty  were  turrounded  by  the  aavjigei^ 
and  put  to  deatb.  Ten  years  afterwards,  Jaequei 
Cartier,  an  enterprising  seaman  of  St.  Malo,  tailed 
from  that  port  for  Newfoundland,  the  north  coast 
of  which  he  surveyed  and  minutely  described.  He 
performed  several  voyages  afterwanl?,  in  one  of 
which  he  entered  the  St.  Lawrence,  beini;;^  the  first 
European  who  had  done  so,  and  ascended  the  ri^  er 
at  high  at  MontreaL  An  attempt  was  aftem^ardji 
made  by  the  Sieur  de  Koberval,  a  nobleman  of 
Picardy,  to  form  a  settlement  In  America,  but  the 
attempt  was  unsuccessful,  the  only  retiilt  being  a 
fort  which  the  French  erected  near  the  present  site 
of  Quebee,  and  named  Charlesbonrg.  lliis  fort, 
however,  was  the  fir»t  Eurofiean  settlement  formed 
in  that  part  of  Americju  liobi^rval  and  his  brotlier 
sailed  on  another  vo3^a^e  of  ^liscoverj'  some  time 
after,  a^d  perished;  neither  they  nor  their  shi{« 
having  ever  been  again  heanl  of.  Prei  ions  to  this 
the  SSpaniards  hml  conquered  Mexico,  and  a  desire 
to  extend  their  dominion  in  a  northerly  direction 
led  to  further  discoveries  in  North  America.  The 
coast  of  Cidjfomia  wa^  discovered  by  Ximenet,  a 
pilot,  who,  with  ^Iendo?4i,  a  captain,  whom  the 
former  murdered  during  tlie  voyage,  had  been  det- 
p.atched  by  Cortex  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  In 
1539  the  Gulf  of  California  was  first  entered  by 
Franciaco  de  Ulh>a,  another  adventurer  also  sent 
out  by  Cortez,  who  spent  a  year  in  examining  ita 
coasts  and  havens.  The  S|)anianls  performed  seve- 
ral voyages  afterwards,  but  they  were  unattended 
by  any  reaultji  worthy  of  notice  till  the  years  ISytJ 
and  1602,  when  Sebastian  Vizcaino  pmceeded  along 
the  cctast  as  far  as  the  river  Colutnbia.  These  dis*  • 
ooveries  were  followed  by  those  of  Davis  in  15&5, 
Weymouth  in  1602,  Knight  in  1(306,  Hudson  in 
lOlci,  Button  in  1612,  By  lot  and  Balln  in  1^1  JS, 
from  the  latter  of  whom  Bailin's  Bay  hat  been 
named.  The  first  in  point  of  time  among  the  mors 
int>deni  voyagers  to  the  shores  of  North  America 
were  Captain  Behring,  and  I'cbirikof  his  lieutenant^ 
both  natives  of  Russia,  who  were  scut  out  in  1725 
by  the  Empress  Catharine  to  survey  the  northern 
coasts.  They  made  several  important  diiooveflat^ 
besddes  setting  at  rest  the  disputed  point  whether 
Asia  and  America  were  two  separate  continenta.  In 
1776  Captain  Cook,  accompanied  by  Captain  Clarke, 
surveyed  the  north-west  Ixjiindaries  of  America^ 
tracing  the  coast  from  lat.  lt(f  N.  till  he  came  to  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales,  when  he  steered  a  north-east  course, 
till  arrested  by  ice  islands  in  about  lat  70""  n.  The 
remaining  namet  atsodated  with  American  mari- 
time disoovery  axe  Meare%  VanooQver,  Kotzebtie, 
and,  more  recently^  Bote,  Parry,  Franklin,  and 
Beechy;  inland  traveOcrs  and  discoveren,  Heanie, 
M*Kenzie,  Back,  Rae,  and  Simpson. 

NORTHAMPTON,  or  NoBTiiAMTTONSETRit,  an 
inland  county  of  England,  bounded  north  and  north- 
west by  counties  Ltnctiln,  Rutland,  and  Leicester; 
west»  Warwick  and  Oxfonl ;  and  south,  eouth-cast, 
and  east,  Oxford.  Bucks,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and 
Cambridge.  Area,  020,yi2  acres,  of  which  in  188S, 
156.445  acres  were  under  com  crojis;  33,143 
under  green  crojia;  34,137  under  clover  tJid 
under  rotation ;  and  a04,<j54  under  permanenl  gH^<u« 
or  meadow.  The  county  is  pleasantly  diverwned  by 
leaving  hilk,  gentle  tlopet,  and  beautiful  vakt»  cxrpi- 
ouidy  watered  by  nnmeroui  streama  and  rivulets. 
The  highest  eminences  are  in  the  south-west  part  of 
the  county,  on  the  borders  of  Warifcick,  but  here  the 
most  elevated  suumiit  is  only  about  SOO  feet.  The 
east  border  is  occupied  by  the  Oxford  clay,  the  rest 
of  the  county  drdeBy  by  tlie  uppermost  formatiooa 
I  of  the  lowest  division  ol  oolites.    Slaty  beds  of  tb# 
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mftrble  lime,  and  brick  clay,  occqt  in  variotii 

The  soil  ia  vartoisji,  but  mostly  ricli  and  fer- 

f  coDKUidng  prindpidly  of  variotis  de^crifitinDs  of 

The  poattxres  are  exccUeat,  and  the  cattle 

IgrikZcd  on  them  in  summer  yield  a  profitable  return, 

,  The  principal  com  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  and  oats; 

the  tirst  in  liirgeat  proportion.     Beana  and  turtiips 

axe  aUo  extensively  cultivated,  and  hemp  ia  grown 

I  to  tome  extent  in  the  fenny  district,  on  the  borders 

Uncotnshire  and  Cambridgeshire.     The  rearing 

I  sheep  la  a  principal  object  ^ith  the  Northampton* 

hire  faiment,  100,000  eheep  and  laml)a  l^eing  annu- 

Uy  sent  to  London,  and  15,000  head  of  fat  cattle. 

\  In  J  883  there  were  in  the  county  41^,075  aheep  and 

[117,7P0  cattle.     Wootllamls,  principally  the  reinaiTiH 

f  r  ^t;^,  are  very  extensive  ih  this  county, 

!  a  of  manufacture  are  shoes,  bone^ 

b  ill   -         -Jii  Btuffa.   An  important  branch  of  the 

ol  and  shoe  manufacture  in  the  county  consists  in 

rtliC  making  of  boo  t!»  and  shoes  for  the  army.  IronstouG 

Ivt  eicellent  quality  is  found  in  vaat  beds  throufjhout 

I  the  county;  sjid  of  late  years  this  has  developed  into 

an  important  induf^try.     Smelting  furnaces  are  at 

work  at  Heyford,  Hardigstone  (near  Northampton), 

I  AVeUingborough,  Finedon,  and  other  places,  whilst 

I  Ironstone  digging  finds  employment  for  maDT  men 

If  rum  on©  end  of  the  county  to  the  other,  Nortnamp- 

l*toikslure  returns  eight  members  to  Parliament — four 

'or  the  coontyj  two  for  the  city  of  Peterborough,  and 

I  two  for  Northampton,     Pop.  in  ISSl,  272,55S. 

NunTHAMPTON,  a  parlinmentary  and  muni- 

"  borough  of  England,  capital  of  the  county  of 

i  name,  06  miles  north- west  of  London,  on  the  kf  t 

t  of  the  Nene,  which  Is  connected  with  the  Grand 

Junction  Canal,     The  London  and  North- Western, 

and  3Iidland  KaQways,  pasa  through  No^than^ptoII. 

^It  oonaUte  of  four  principal  streets,  meeting  in  a 

I  Open  market-place ;  and  of  a  number  of  minor 

Ftreetii  of  very  irregular  formation.     Outside  the 

I  tcrvm  ia  the  Victoria  promenade,  about  1  mile  long, 

j  irith  an  avenue  of  limetrees.     Northampton  is  a 

I  loirs  ol  considerable  antiquity,  and  waa  formerly 

[  irnlled  and  defended  by  «  ctistb  built  a^xui  after  the 

I  Conquest,  the  ruins  of  which  remain.     The  principal 

I  diarchGa  are  All  SainU\  rebuilt  in  1G80,  after  the 

I  tloiigns  of  Sir  Chri*topher  Wren,  and  possesiiing  on 

Eftncient  embattled  tower,  which  escaped  when  the 

luriginal  building  was  burned  deiUTi ;  Si  Peter's,  built 

lAbout  the  same  time  m  the  camtlc,  recently  re^ti:>red, 

1  admired  as  one  of  the  purest  and  most  beautiful 

tf>ecimen3  of  decorated  Norman ;  St.  Giles",  with  a 

fine  Norman  porch ;    St,   Sepulchre's,  gaid  to  have 

)  been  built  by  Simon  de  St,  Lix,  on  the  model  of  the 

of  the  Ht»ly  Sepulchre  at  Jeniiifdem,  and 

rthe  Boman  Catholic  pro- cathedral.     The  other  more 

important  bull  dings  are  the  town-hall,  the  shire  or 

county  hall,  tho  county  and  borough  jails,  corn  ox- 

Ljchange,  barracks,  infirmary,  theatre,  &c.     There  are 

fm  fmmmar  and  other  schools;  mechanics'  institute, 

r  •''   "  '  '  rary  of  10,000  volumes;  an  athens&iim,  and 

try  and  artistic  sodetiesi    Tho  ben«To!ent 

i  _  _L   _    is  include  the  infirmary,  a  lunatic  asylum, 

the    Bojal    Victoria    DisjiensarVr   St.   John's,   and 

TboSiaB-Jl^Becket  hospitals,  &c.    The  staple  manufac* 

.  fure  ia  besots  and  shoes  for  home  and  ex;f)ort  trade, 

I  mbich  employs  about  12,000  haudi)»    The  currying  of 

lieather  Is  also  carried  on  on  a  lar^u  scale,     Tliere  are 

I  iron  and  brass  foundries,  l^rewunes,  and  paper  and 

reornoiiUa,    Ironstone  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 

And  amelting- furnaces  have  recently  been  erected. 

The  mi^a,  held  on  a  race-course  north  of  the  town^ 

b  Attract  great  numbern  of  visitorf .  Besides  two  weekly 

|«Darketa,  there  are  eleven  annual  fairs.    l*he  cattle - 

was  formerly  held  m  the  market-place,  but 

I  ramoved  to  another  site. 


Northampton,  after  having  been  a  considerable 
time  in  possession  of  the  Danes,  was  burned  by  them 
in  1010.  It  was  again  nearly  destroyed  by  tho 
Northumbriaa  insurgents  in  106 -I,  Immediately 
after  the  Norman  Conquest  it  was  bestowed,  as  part 
of  the  earldom  of  Northampton,  on  Simon  do  St. 
Liz,  who  built  its  castle  and  its  walls,  and,  by  other 
improvements^  contributed  greatly  to  its  progress. 
In  1258,  owing  to  quarrels  between  the  pn>fcs8or» 
of  Oxford  and  their  etudents^  an  attempt  to  make 
Northamjiton  the  seat  of  a  rival  university  obtained 
the  iianctiou  of  the  king,  but  was  ultimately  aban- 
doned. Several  synods  and  parliaments  were  after- 
ward* held  in  it.  In  one  of  tho  latter  a  treaty  was 
made,  by  which  Edward  11.  formally  renounced  his 
pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland,  The 
other  most  remarkable  events  in  its  history  are  the 
battle  between  the  Koses  in  1-160,  in  which  Henry 
VI.  was  taken  prisoner;  a  deetructivo  flood  in  1863» 
and  a  still  more  destructive  fire  in  1675,  causing  a 
damage  eHtimateil  at  £150,000.  The  borough,  origi- 
nally constituted  by  prescription,  ia  governed  hy  a 
mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  eighteen  councillors,  and 
ftt^tub  two  meiubcra  to  Parirament,  Pop*  in  1881 
^liiun.  luir.),  51,8S1;  (pari,  bor),  57,514. 

Nt>KT HAMPTON,  a  town  in  Hampshire.  Masiii- 
cbiisetta,  U.S.,  beautifully  situate^l  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Connecticut,  93  uiiks  west  of  Boc»ton,  It  i» 
handisomely  built»  and  hm  a  court-house,  public  lib- 
rary, lunatic  and  deaf-mute  asylums,  jxiil,  and  ten 
churches.  It  has  important  wix»Ilen,  cotttui,  and  eilk 
fftctorieSj  paper-mills,  and  tanneries.  A  bridge,  1080 
fcijt  long,  across  the  Connecticut^  connects  it  with 
Hadley.     Pop.  in  1880,  12,172. 

NORTH  BERWICK.    See  BiBWiCK  (North). 

NORTH  CiVl'E,  a  celebrated  pfomontt^ry,  form- 
ing the  most  northern  point  of  Europe,  and  eituated  on 
the  north  of  the  bland  of  Jlageroc,  which  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  of  Sweden  by  a  narniw  channel; 
lai  71"  10'  lli"  N.;  lorn  '25"  46'  E.  It  consists  of  a  long 
TfiVf  of  precipitous  rocks  jutting  out  into  the  sea^  and 
teraiinating  above  partly  in  pyramidal  [>eakH  and 
partly  in  a  kind  nf  tiible-land,  at  thy  height  of  about 
1:^00  feet.  It  is  about  three- fourths  of  a  mile  across, 
and  consists  of  gneiss,  quarta:,  and  other  ery&talHno 
roclcs.  The  quartz,  in  particular,  lies  strewed  abctut 
in  all  directions,  and  wherever  there  is  a  flat  apit 
reflect*?  its  dazzling  whitenesa;  but  the  face  of  the 
precipices  expi^psed  to  the  dashing  of  the  storm  is  of 
a  dark  colour,  according  better  with  the  general 
wihlncss  of  the  scene.  On  the  west  and  north  iddo 
the  rocks  of  the  capo  are  so  precipitcma  th.Tt  no  boat 
can  land;  but  on  the  east  side  a  sm.iLll  bay  hollowed 
out  of  the  Ixifiom  of  the  rock  gives  easy  access  to  the 
shitre.  Here,  amid  the  surrounding  sterility,  marks 
of  vegetation  suddeuly  appear;  and  the  forget-me- 
not,  wild  geranium,  angelica^  and  Ecveral  other  plants, 
are  seen  bloominu:. 

NORTH   CAROLINA    See  Carolina. 

NOETHCOTE,  James,  bom  in  Plymouth  in  174<J^ 
where  his  father  was  a  watchmaker,  who  designed 
him  for  his  own  buainesrf,  but  young  Northoote,  hav- 
ing a  taste  for  the  tine  arts,  and  being  flattered  by 
praises  bestowed  on  bis  early  productions,  pursued 
the  practice  of  drawing  and  painting  with  so  much 
a^iduity  that  Dr.  lludge,  a  physician  of  that  tnwn^ 
recommended  him  as  a  scholar  to  Sir  Joshua  Bj&y- 
nohla.  Ho  went  to  Loudon  In  1771,  and  liecame 
domesticated  with  that  great  artist.  In  177t>  he 
qidtted  him,  and  commenced  business  on  his  ovira. 
account  with  tho  full  concurrence  of  his  prece[itor. 
He  was  eminently  successful  as  a  portrait- painter, 
his  portraits  having  procured  him  both  wealth  and 
reputation.  QVo  of  his  best  works  were  for  the 
Shakspere  Gallery — the  Murder  of  the  Two  Princea 
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in  tho  Tower,  and  Huljcrt  and  Artliur,  He  wrote 
viirtoui!  pApc-ra  m  a  work  called  the  ArtisL  Ho  ako 
publi<}hed  Memoirs  of  Sir  Jofikua  Beynolils,  com- 
prising Anecdotes  of  hia  ContempomrieB  (1813^,  and 
a  Supplement  (in  IS! 5);  and  Memoirs  of  Titian 
(1830),  ia  wliiiih  be  was  assisted  bv  HazEtt,  He 
died  July  13,  1831. 

NOETH-EAST  and  NOETH-WEST  PASS- 
AGE.    See  North  Polar  ExFEDirioys. 

NORTHERN  LIGHTS.    See  AuuoiLvBoBEALia. 

NORTHERN  LITEKATUKE,  See  Scandin- 
avia— Literature. 

NORTHERN  MTTHOLOGY.  Tlio  fntercBt- 
ing  dinooveriea  mfide  by  a  mora  intimate  actiuaint- 
anoe  with  the  mjthologiei  of  Hinduatan  and  Egypt, 
and  a  comparison  of  tbem  witb  that  of  Greeoe  (diH- 
oovcriea  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  scholara^  prove 
the  eitistence  of  a  univerBxd  original  religion — -a  pure 
deiHm,  as  Bome  think^and,  at  all  eventst  ahow  the 
eternal  tbinit  of  man  to  explain  the  origta  of  natore^ 
of  himBelff  and  above  fd1«  of  good  and  evil)^  justify 
Qi  in  anigning  a  separate  place  to  the  mythology  of 
the  North,  which,  oven  if  it«  general  tnuts  were  bor- 
rowed from  jVsia,  must  yet  be  cronaidered  as  a  diitiiiet 
B^'fltcm,  lliii  Borthera  mythology,  in  the  systematic 
condition  in  which  we  now  possess  it,  ia  the  work  of 
■calils,  that  IS,  of  the  ancient  northern  minstrels  of 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Iceland.  Religion 
bcre^  ns  is  often  the  cose,  was  intimately  connected 
with  poetry:  and  here  also^  as  is  so  common,  coa- 
mogoiiy  was  the  basis  of  the  religion— a  coamcgony 
which  at  the  same  time  proves  the  wild  imagina- 
tion of  its  authors,  and  the  nature  of  the  country 
where  it  origiuated.  llie  following  are  its  most  import- 
ant features: — There  were  originally  no  heavens 
above  nor  earth  below,  but  only  a  bottomless  deep 
(Ginutiffa  gap)  and  a  world  of  mist  (v\'(/fA«m),  in 
which  flowed  the  fountain  that  strives  to  devour 
eirerything  {fitrtr'jclmer).  Twelve  rivers,  colled  Eli* 
$eagar^  issue  from  thL^  fountain.  When  they  had 
Bowed  so  far  from  their  source  that  the  liquid 
they  contained  had  become  hardened,  they  ceased 
flowing  and  froie  into  ice,  and  one  layer  accu- 
mulating over  another,  the  great  deep  was  filled 
up.  Southwards  from  the  wurld  of  mist  was  the 
world  of  light,  or  fire  {MuMpdhdm^  Mi4pilhcim\. 
From  the  former  proceeded  everything  dork  and 
cold;  from  the  latter,  whatever  ia  warm  and  Kght; 
A  warm  wind  blowing  from  the  latter  upon  the  ice 
{the  rays  of  the  sun  from  Mnspelheim  encountered 
the  ice  from  Niflheim)  melted  it  The  drops  became 
living  by  the  power  of  him  who  ha<l  sent  the  wind; 
and  from  them  sprang  Ymir,  the  ice -giant.  Under 
Ynurs  left  arm  grew  a  little  man  and  woman,  and 
one  of  his  legs  begot  a  son  from  the  other.  From 
them  proceeded  the  ioe^gianta.  From  the  mixture 
of  ice  and  heat  originated  also  the  cow  Audhumbla, 
from  whose  dugs  ran  four  streams  of  milk,  by  which 
Ymir  wae  fed.  The  cow  supported  herself  by  lick- 
ing the  salt  blocks  of  the  ice.  As  she  waa  thus  one 
day  licking  the  blocks^  lo,  in  the  evening,  hnmui  hair 
grew  out  of  them;  on  the  next  d^j  appeared  a  head, 
Mid  on  the  third  an  entire  man,  called  Bure  (or  Buri). 
His  son  was  Bor,  who  married  Belsta,  daughter  of 
the  giant  Moantain^gate.  By  her  he  hod  three  sons, 
Odin,  Vili  (or  Wile),  and  Ve,  who  became  the  nders 
id  heaven  and  earth.  The  children  of  Bor  were 
good,  those  of  Ymir  wicked;  and  they  were  constantly 
at  war  with  each  other.  The  sons  of  Bor  finally 
slew  the  ioe-giant,  dragged  his  body  into  the  deep^ 
and  from  it  created  the  world.  Out  of  hia  blood  they 
made  the  sea  and  rivers;  of  his  flesh,  earth;  of  his 
hair,  gnus  and  trees;  of  his  bones,  rocks;  and  stones 
of  his  teeth  and  broken  jaws;  of  his  tkull  they  made 
the  bearensy  which  they  extended  over  the  earth 


by  its  four  ends,  at  each  of  which  they  placed  m 
dwarf,  Austri,  Westri,  Sudri^  NordrL  Of  the  sparka 
and  light  which  had  proceeded  tronk  Mnspelheim 
they  made  stars  and  fastened  them  to  the  heavens, 
to  give  light  to  the  earth.  They  threw  Ymir  s  brain 
into  the  ain  and  it  fonned  the  clouds.  Out  of  two 
ash  trees  Odin,  Vili,  and  Ve  (or,  according  to  others, 
Odin^  Hoenir,  and  Lodr)  created  a  man«  called  ABkitr^ 
or  Ask  (ash),  and  a  woman,  Embfa  (alder).  The  first 
gave  them  Hf e  and  soni ;  the  second,  motion  and  reason ; 
the  third,  the  face,  langnage,  bearing,  and  sight  A 
large  ash  (or  an  ash  forest),  called  Yfjdrant^  the  tree 
of  the  world,  stands  over  the  well  of  time:  its 
branches  extend  over  the  worlds  its  top  reaches  above 
the  heaven.  It  has  three  roots,  one  among  the  godi^ 
another  amon^  tiie  gtaoti,  and  a  third  under  Uela^ 
Near  the  middle  root  is  the  fotmtain  of  wisdom,  the 
fountain  of  ^limers.  Near  the  heavenly  root  is  tha 
sacred  fountain  by  which  the  gods  bold  their  oonncil 
and  make  known  their  deciaions.  From  these  foun- 
tains rise  three  beautiful  maids,  the  Nomas,  whose 
names  are  IJrd  (the  Fast),  Varande  (the  Present),  and 
Skuld  (the  Future).  They  determine  the  fate  of 
mortals,  and  aid  or  punish  them  by  their  ministers. 
On  the  top  of  the  ash  sits  an  eagle,  looking  far 
around;  a  squirrel  (Rotatoskr)  runs  up  and  down  the 
tree;  four  stags  (Dain,  Dynair,  Hnolin,  and  Dyra- 
thor)  roam  through  its  branches,  and  cat  the  bark;  a 
Bcrpcnt  gnaws  its  root  below;  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
rota;  but  the  holy  maids  water  it  from  the  sacred 
fountain,  that  it  may  not  wither.  From  the  leaves 
of  the  ash  falls  a  sweet  dew,  the  food  of  bees.  Over 
the  fountain  sing  two  swans.  Here  are  heard  Heim- 
dal*B  song  of  the  fate  of  the  tree  <»f  the  world;  the 
voices  of  the  post,  the  present,  and  the  future  in  the 
council  of  the  gods.  The  gods  themselves  seek  to 
learn  the  wiBulom  of  the  Nomas,  the  stem  goddessee 
who  rule  over  all  On  this  account  they  were  much 
honoured;  temples  were  built  in  their  honour,  in 
which  their  oracles  were  conaulted.  The  raddenoe 
of  the  gods  ia  Asgard,  a  fortress  of  heaven,  whence 
the  bridge  Bifrost  leads  to  the  earth,  Asgard  con- 
tained the  pahioes  of  the  gods;  here  was  Yalusldalf, 
the  silver  palace  of  Odin;  in  the  centre,  in  the  valley 
of  Ida,  W.1S  the  place  of  meeting  where  the  gods  ad- 
ministered justice.  Thia  place  was  the  most  highly 
ornamented  of  aU:  in  it  'was  Glotisheim,  the  hall  of 
joy;  Vingolf,  the  palace  of  friendship  and  love;  and 
Giasor,  the  forest  of  gulden  trees.  Hie  giants  dwelt 
in  Jotunheim  or  Utigord,  and  men  in  Midgard  or 
Mannaheim.— This  cosmogony  ia  plainly  a  northern 
view  of  nature;  we  here  see  nature  ]>atfiaing  from  the 
death  of  winter  into  life,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
world  oomaected  with  the  appearance  of  spring.  It 
was  natural  that,  to  the  early  Scandinavians^  ice 
ahould  have  appeared  as  the  prime  ^'al  matter,  and 
that  it  should  be  represented  as  evil,  because  It  de- 
Btroys  the  life  of  nature.  The  whole  cosmoffoiiy  is 
therefore  a  ]>hysical  allegory,  not  inferior  to  UKMe  of 
other  mythologies.  The  creation  of  day  amd  filgbt, 
the  sun  and  moon,  is  thus  related: — The  siaatBMk* 
ness  {SxBrm^  Nat'Ji}  had  a  daughter  of  we  mine  of 
Niffht  {Xott),  dark  and  sombre  like  her  race.  Shm 
was  thrice  married,  and  bore  to  Nsgelfari  (Air,  Ether) 
a  son,  Andur  (Matter);  to  Anar  (the  forming  prin- 
ci^.le )  Jord  (the  earth) ;  to  DelUngar  (Twilight)  Dagur 
(Day),  who  was  light,  like  hii  paternal  race,  Alfa* 
dur  now  took  Nott  and  Dagur  (Night  and  Bay)  to 
the  heavens,  and  gave  them  each  a  horse  and  car  to 
t^lrive  round  the  earth  daily.  Night  rode  fir^  on  her 
horse  Hrimfaxi  (Blockmane),  which  every  morning 
bedeura  the  earth  with  the  foam  from  bb  mou^  ThA 
horse  of  Dagur,  Skinfaxi  (Shiningmane)  illumine^ 
with  his  mane,  the  air  and  earth.  Mnndilfori  (Clover 
of  the  Axis)  had  two  beautiful  children,  Sool  and 
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Haan  (Sun  and  Moon).    Proud  of  the  beauty  of  hU 

dsB^ter  he  manied  ber  to  Glemun  the  god  of  joy. 

TbA  goda,  offended  at  hia  presumption,  tocik  away 

bii  cbiidren,  and  traoieported  them  to  the  heavens. 

Soot  waa  employed  in  driving  the  hfimes  of  the  car 

of  the  stxn,  aiid  Maan  these  of  the  car  of  the  moon, 

and  to  watch  over  her  increase  and  decrease, — So  far 

the  most  ancient  »\ythoU»gy,  which  cTeates  giants 

"  Hun)  from  the  elements  of  nature.     It  can  easily 

perceived  that  with  the  death  of  Ymir  a  new 

"  of  mythology  has  commenced.    The  pereoni- 

D^  in  the  giant?,  of  natural  phenomena  had  to 

I  to  an  order  of  men.  We  only  posse^u  fragments 

rioi  the  oldest  dynasty;  but  oven  here  we  can  discern 

Ift  threefold  aspect  of  nature.     The  three  elements  — 

rair^  fire,  and  water— are  represented  in  Kari,  Hler, 

id  Log!  (called  also  Billegste,  Halhlinde,  and  Loki), 

this  respect  resembling  mythology  generally,  in 

I  which  theae  three  elements  are  delGetX     The  greater 

er  of  the  myths  have  their  ori^dn  in  the  war 

Lfeetween  Aseir  and  Thiirsenj  after  which  follows  the 

Maatmction   of   Odin*a   rule,   through   the   breaking 

|iiirth  of  the  hitherto  fettered  and  coofinetl  power  of 

I  giants.     Some  deities^  Indeed,  of  the  old  dyuiu^ty 

related  in  friendly  compact  to  the  later 

sitiea»  such  as  the  wise  Mimi,  the  sea-god  Ocjir,  and 

M  goddeas  Gesion.     The  resemblance  of  the  north- 

l«m  mythology  to  that  of  Greece,  so  far  as  regards 

J  the  pnxiuction  of  the  goda  by  the  giants  and  the 

(overthrow  of  the  old  d3^a«ty  by  a  new  race  of  goda, 

111  particularly  striking. 

I  The  ancient  and  modem  STstem<i  seem  to  have 
Itiicir  oonneeting-polnt  in  Odin,  as  ^sdth  Zeus  in  the 
l^reek  ay  stem.  We  must  doubtless  diatinigiiiah  an 
1  aarlier  and  a  later  Odin.  The  former  was  the  sym- 
I  bol  and  deity  of  light  and  the  sun,  and  there  are 
laevenil  interesting  fables  relating  to  him;  o«,  for  (n- 
jatance,  of  his  marriage  with  the  earth;  his  daily 
I  amour  with  the  goddess  of  the  waters,  to  whom  be 
|)desoends  every  night  to  drink  of  her  element  from 
llibe  golden  cup;  of  the  marriage  of  his  rays  with  the 
ours  of  mother  Earth,  of  which  the  fruit  is  the 
of  thunder,  &,c.  All  thei«e  tictionsj  however, 
rirere  transferred  to  the  younger  Odin,  the  chief  of 
I  ibe  oouucii  of  the  Aser,  The  Aser  are  the  new  race 
Iflf  gods,  which  came  in  with  the  younger  Odin,  or  de- 
Moended  from  him.  The  Aser,  that  m^  thos&  new  goda 
l«f  the  scalds,  are  as  follows:  t>din,  or  Woden  (whence 
1  Wtdnada^)^  the  god  of  j:;odBj  the  6r&t  and  oldest  of  all, 
hwho  lives  for  ever;  he  wits  upon  the  elevated  throne 
iXidakjalf,  whence  he  observes  everything  iu  the 
limivense^  alone,  contemplating  his  own  being.  By 
|liia  ude  stands  the  spear  Gungnir.  He  bfia  twelve 
"  *  d  names,  and  114  others  in  the  ftucient  Angard. 
I  twift  steed  is  called  Skipnir.  Prom  him  and 
|llii  wife  Frigga  (or  Prigg)  are  descended  the  godf^, 
I  which  account  he  is  CMied  Alfadur  (Father  of  All), 
or  according  to  some,  more  oorrectly,  W<iJfadtr  (Fa- 
ther of  All  who  faE  in  battle— a  title  which  belongs 
to  him  as  the  ruler  of  Valhalla).  Fra,  wife  ^f  the 
|lEing  of  godst  share!  with  him  the  wonderful  throne, 
m  wMch  all  countries  are  seen.  She  knows  the 
s  of  all  moriab,  but  keeps  it  secret.  Their  sons  are 
or,  god  of  thuniler — a  symbol  of  jjhj'sical  strength, 
\  atrongeat  of  gods  and  mortals,  whose  mighty  step 
lla  like  the  storm,  whose  hammer,  Miulnir  {tbtt 
her),  crashes  the  hardest  objects—  and  Balditr 
f  Baldr,  the  youthful  and  beautiful  god  of  elocjuence 
Eld  just  decision,  the  innocent  who  appears  brilliant 
I  the  Ul/j  and  in  honour  of  whom  the  whitest  flower 
iOeiTed  the  name  Baidrian.  His  wife,  Nanna^ 
aughter  of  Gewar,  looks  with  modest  admiration 
die  mind  of  her  husband.  She  bears  Forfeti, 
I  god  of  conoonl,  who  resembles  the  rainbow  when 
f^jjTOuds  from  the  dark  cloud.     He  puts  an  end 


to  all  strife.  His  palace,  Glitner,  rests  on  pillars  of 
gold.  Niord,  who  shakes  his  wings  in  the  roaring 
storm,  BO  that  everything  trembles,  ia  the  god  of 
winds,  of  sailors,  of  commerce,  and  of  riches.  By 
Ms  wife,  Bcada^  a  daughter  of  the  m'Mintain- giant 
Thiaoie,  he  hod  the  beautiful,  beneficent,  and  mighty 
Frei  and  Freia.  Frei,  who  floats  in  the  shining  gar- 
ments of  spring,  is  the  ruler  of  the  sun,  and  upon 
him  depend  rain  and  sunshinCi  plenty  or  dearth. 
He  rules  in  Alfheim,  where  the  cIm  dwell  Instead 
of  a  horse  he  rides  a  boar  with  golden  bristles, 
Gerdii^  Grmer's  daughter,  is  his  wife.  Freia,  Fraa, 
is  the  goddess  of  love.  Her  eye  is  an  eternal  spring; 
her  neck  and  cheek  light.  The  mildest  and  mcNst 
bountiful  of  the  gods,  she  is  a  friend  of  sweet  song, 
and  loves  to  hear  the  prayers  of  mortrds.  She  monma 
her  lost  husband,  Odur,  to  whom  she  hod  bom  two 
daughters,  Nossa,  the  model  of  all  l^jauty  and  gfraeo, 
and  Geraeml  Tyr  (or  Ty),  a  son  of  Odin,  the  fear- 
less god,  who  wounds  by  a  look,  is  lofty  as  a  fir,  and 
brandishes  the  lightuin:^  of  battle.  All  brave  war- 
riora  are  under  his  protcctinn,  though  he  is  not  pro- 
perly the  god  of  war,  but  rather  of  power  and  valour, 
and  no  friend  of  peaceful  agreemenl  Of  a  different 
character  is  Ids  brother  Braga^  the  god  of  wijidom 
and  poetry,  which,  from  him,  is  called  Bntffur,  He 
appears  with  a  golden  tdt/n^  and  strikes  the  chords, 
which  emit  a  sweet  sound-  His  wife  is  Iduna  (or 
I  dun),  who  preserves  the  apples  of  immortality, 
which  she  offers  in  vessels  of  gold  to  the  heroes  at 
their  entrance  into  Valhalla— those  apples  which 
alone  preserve  the  eternal  youth  of  the  gofls.  Other 
sons  of  Odin  are — Herroode,  the  me8seii;jer  of  the 
gods,  armed  with  a  helmet  and  mail;  Vidar,  strung 
oa  Thor,  the  god  of  silence;  and  Wale  (or  Vali},  the 
god  of  the  bow.  Ullr,  son  of  Thi>r  the  Thunderer, 
is  of  a  bi^autiful  figure,  master  of  archery  and  skat-^ 
ing,  who  was  invoked  by  those  who  eugaged  in  single 
combat.  A  sOver  circle  surrounds  the  down  of  his 
chin.     HiB  empue  is  Ydalir  (that  is,  Rain-valleys). 

The  folio wng  gods  are  of  a  most  mysterious  cha* 
r.icter; — Hoder  (Hodr),  the  hHnd  god,  murderer  of 
Boldur,  whose  violent  deed  the  goda  never  forget,  but 
whose  name  they  must  never  hear  pronounced ;  Heim- 
dal  (Himinda]),  a  son  of  nine  gigantic  sisters,  bom 
on  the  margin  of  the  earth,  a  great  mysterious  god  who 
guards  the  Bifrost,  the  bridge  to  heaven  (rainbow), 
against  the  giants.  He  sees  as  plainly  by  night  aa 
by  day;  his  ear  hears  the  grass  grow  in  the  field,  and 
the  wool  on  the  lambs.  He  is  represented  with  n 
pensive  brow,  his  eye  6xed  upon  his  calm  broast. 

Among  the  goddesses  we  must  mention  Laga,  the 
first  next  to  Frigga;  Syra^  the  phyaidau  of  the  goda; 
Gtision,  goddess  of  chastity,  who,  beitielf  a  Yirgin, 
protects  all  chaste  virgins,  and,  if  they  die  unmamed, 
takes  them  to  her  heavenly  dwellings;  Jyllo,  a  virgin 
Uko  Gesion,  with  beautiful  locks,  and  a  diadem  of 
gold,  is  intrusted  wHtb  the  secrets  of  Frigga,  whose 
messenger,  Gna,  lloats  about  ivith  the  rays  of  the  sun; 
Him  (Lyna),  the  Gentle,  who  kisses  away  the  tear 
from  the  eye  of  the  unfortunate,  the  gixldeas  of 
friendship  and  good  faith,  who  i&  united  with  several 
servants  of  the  goddess  of  love;  Siona  (Siufn),  who 
awakens  the  first  Hwcct  feelings  in  the  breasts  of 
youtha  and  maids,  and  disposes  them  to  mutual  love; 
Lobna  (Lofn),  endowed  with  the  power  to  reconcile 
divided  lovers;  Wara,  the  goddess  of  marriaj^%  who 
hears  the  secret  vows  and  oaths  of  lovers,  punishes 
the  faithless,  and  unites  the  true;  Snotra,  the  goddess 
of  modcgty,  is  the  protectress  of  virtuous  youtha  and 
maids;  Wora,  the  all-knowing,  penetrates  every  se- 
cret of  the  heart;  Synia  (Syn)^  the  guard  of  heaven^ 
is  the  gmldess  of  justice  and  law,  and  exjKJses  perjury. 

The  Valkyrias,  or  Dipas,  ore  awful  and  beautiful 
beings,  neither  daughters  of   heaven    nor  of  hell; 
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neither  begot  by  g<xU  nor  cradled  in  the  lap  of  ira- 
xnorini  mothers.  Nothing  U  saiil  of  their  origin. 
Th^ir  name  ai-^Tiifies  the  *  choogera  of  tho  ulttin'  (fmm 
tm/,  a  heap  of  killed,  and  kyfu%  to  chooBc).  They 
a^jil^^eor  awful  aiid  horrid  io  the  »on<^  of  the  Bc&l^k; 
yet  we  find  theto  to  bo  the  beautiful  maida  of  Odiu, 
with  helmet  and  mail,  and  mimijited  nm  swift  hiirseit. 
Heroes  long  for  ihtir  arrival,  enanumre  I  ut  their 
chariiii*.  I'iiey  ccmducted  the  heroes  tj  Yaihalla,  a 
Kautiful  palAce  reserved  for  heroes  who  had  fallen 
in  battle. 

The  number  of  heroes  is  immense,  and  will  inoreane 
iinlehnitely;  vet  the  goda  will  wish  that  it  were  utill 
l^eater  when  the  woli  Fenria  coiiiej*.  'I'his  lea*la  tia 
to  throw  a  glance  at  the  wicked  Loki.  Loki,  the 
Bun  of  the  giant  Farbaute  and  of  Laufeya,  ii,  if  m>t 
a  gftd,  yet  a  superhuman  being,  lieantifnl  of  hotivt 
but  malignant  of  spirit.  By  the  giantc&s  Angerbo^ie 
(Me^enger  of  Kril)  ho  haJ  Heh^  tho  godde^  of  the 
lower  regiotiB,  half  hliic^  and  half  ile^h  colour,  and 
with  a  terrible  figure,  the  wolf  Ft^iiris,  and  the  terrible 
B*3rpcnt  of  Midgard,  Jormungaudurp  which  surrounds 
tho  whole  earth*  Uela  mlea  in  Xiliheim,  Her  hall 
U  called  Elidtiir  (Grief |;  her  bed  Kor  (Disease);  her 
table  llimgr  (Hunger);  her  servants  are  Ganglati 
and  Ganghol  (Lethai^  and  Delay).  All  who  died 
of  sIckiieBa  and  old  age  descended  to  her  dark  man- 
sion. Thus  Niflheim  and  A^gard  are  opjiosed  to  each 
fjther  as  existence  and  non-existence,  and  tho  scalds 
imagined  that  destruction  would  finally  be  \  ictorioua 
over  everything  that  is;  hence  their  idea  of  the  end 
<^f  the  world,  lliree  terrible  winters,  and  ai^^ain  three 
more,  vill  succeed  each  other;  snow  will  rush  m 
from  all  sides,  the  cold  will  be  severe,  tho  storms 
violent,  the  sun  covered,  and  bloody  ware  will  ilia- 
tract  the  whole  world.  Tliis  is  the  sign  that  the 
destrnetion  of  the  world,  nud  the  great  't^rHight  of 
the  gods'  (thus  the  end  of  the  world  is  called)  id  nigh. 
The  wolf  Fenri*^a  monster  which,  when  itopena  its 
jaws,  touches  the  skies  vditi  tho  upper,  and  with  the 
lower  the  primeval  abyss — devoura  the  world,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  Muspelheim,  under  the  eummaud 
of  Surtur,  make  an  attack  upjn  A^^giird.  Heaven  in 
stormed  by  these  giants,  and  heaven's  bridge  falls 
when  they  ride  over  it.  For  this  reason  Heimdall 
is  placed  there  as  a  w^atchj  and  the  gtKlji  look  with 
pleasure  upon  the  numerous  combatants  of  Valhalla. 
But  all  precaution  Is  vain:  the  gods  must  perisl], 
even  the  all-powerful  Odin  and  the  mighty  Thor.  A 
new  ffun  will  then  illumine  the  earth,  and  Lift  {Llf) 
and  Liftraaor  (Lifthrasir) — ^a  human  pair  saved  from 
the  destruction,  and  nourished  on  momitig  dew — will 
renew  the  human  race.  There  will  be  new  dwell- 
ings for  the  jiwt  antl  unjust,  for  reward  and  punish- 
ment—  Gimlo  (a  spkniUd  residence  tovvanls  tbe 
Bouihem  end  of  heaven)  and  Kastrand.  Widar  ^tbe 
Comjueror)  and  Wale  (the  Powerful)  will  live  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  gods,  after  the  Oame  of  Surttir  is 
(|uenched.  ^lode  (Mental  Power)  and  Magne 
(Strength)  wEl  receive  the  crushing  hammer,  after 
Thor,  exhausted  by  the  struggle,  has  perished,  and 
Widar  tears  the  jaws  of  the  wolf  asunder. 

Theae  myths  have  been  preserved  in  the  £dda  and 
the  Sagaa.  The  mythology  of  tho  ancient  Germans 
was  essentially  the  same  as  the  northern  mythology. 
See  Grimm*a  Deutscho  Mjtboiogie,  Simrtx-k's  Hand- 
Imch  derdeutachenMytbcMogie  mit  Kinschluss  der  nor- 
dist-ben,  Petersen's  Nordisk  ilythologi  (Coijen.  IS  19 
and  18(55),  Dascnt's  TaW  from  tho  Xorse,  Thorpe's 
Northern  Mythology;  also  the  article  Mvtholckjy. 

NOKTHMEX,  or  NousiANa.  the  inhabttanta  of 

the  ancient  Scandinavia,  or  Norway,  Sweden,  and 

'  l>eiitnark.     This  name  was  given  ti>  tbem  in  tbe 

Ketherlands;,  in  Germany,  and  France;  in  Britain 

Ihey  were  colled  Dant$,    They  were  fierce  and  war- 


like tribes,  wbo  made  piratical  expeditions  to  all 
parts  (?f  the  Etiropean  seaa,  plundering  by  land  and 
by  sea,  and  often  oveixtmning  Lirge  tracts  of  coun- 
try, in  which  they  practised  every  enormity,  *  The? 
had  scarcely  any  inducement,'  says  Mackintosh 
(Hist,  of  Eng.^,  *to  ffparo  countries  which  they  visited 
ciuly  to  i>! under,  and  where  they  did  not  ho\te  to 
dwell;  thev  Wt;:re  less  than  others  liable  to  retalia- 
ti^m,  and  they  had  neither  kindred,  nor  family,  nor 
home.  They  were,  iwrhafi*,  the  only  barbarians  tiho 
applied  their  highest  title  of  magistracy  to  denote 
the  leaders  of  piratical  squadronn,  whom  they  termed 
liklncfr  or ata-kingt.  Not  contented  with  tluir  native 
ainl  habitual  ferocity*  some  of  themi  i called  Jienttrket') 
8f>ught  to  suri>as«  their  comjianiona  by  working  them- 
eelvea  into  horrible  and  temporary  insanity,*  Fi- 
kin{fr  d^.^es  not,  however,  mean  sea-kings,  but  is 
derived  from  i'd\  a  bay  or  creek.  The  poverty  of  their 
country  com|>elled  them  to  adopt  this  means  of  sub* 
flistence,  and  their  religion  insipired  them  with  a  love 
for  daring  enteriirisea,  since  it  taught  them  that 
warriors  J  fallen  in  battle,  were  admitted  to  the  joys  off 
Valhalla,  the  northern  paradise.  (See  Nobtkeiui 
Mythology.)  In  7i*S  »*me  Norwegians  establiahed 
themselves  in  the  Faroe  Isles  and  in  Orkney;  towards 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  they  founded  the 
governments  of  Novgorod  and  of  Kiev,  in  Kuaaia; 
and  after  tbe  discovery  of  Iceland  certain  powerful 
Norwegian  families,  taJdag  refuge  from  the  perae- 
cutiijns  of  Harold,  king  of  Denmark,  settled  in  that 
island.  The  Northmen  began  their  piratical  excur* 
sions  in  the  first  part  of  the  ninth  century,  and  soon 
covered  the  sea  with  their  lxjat«^  and  ravaged  the 
coasts  of  Englanil,  Germany,  Frieshmd,  Flanders, 
and  France.  Under  the  feeble  reigns  of  Charles  the 
Bald  and  Charles  tbe  Fat  they  ascended  the  rivers 
to  the  very  heart  of  France,  and  plundered  Paria 
itself.  It  became  necessary  to  purdikse  tbeir  retreat 
with  gold,  llieir  incursitins  into  Frauoe  wereafter^ 
wardft  renewed,  and  Charles  the  Simple  was  obliged 
(911!)  to  cede  to  them  a  part  of  Neustria  (which  see)^ 
wliich  was  afterwards  called,  from  them,  N'ormandM^ 
and  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  KuUo,  thev 
chief.  Rollo  embraced  the  Cbriitiau  religion,  wis 
hapti^e^l  under  the  name  of  Robert,  and  became  the 
first  iJuke  of  Normandy,  and  a  vassal  of  the  King 
of  Frauce.  His  followeni  received  the  religion  of 
their  leader,  and  abandoned  their  roving  and  piratic^ 
habits;  though  tbey  atill  retained,  as  also  did  their 
descendants  for  a  loug  time,  marks  of  their  Scan* 
dinavtan  origin,  and  tliat  warlike  ardour  which  had 
rendered  them  bo  terrible  to  thoee  against  whom  they 
directed  their  attacka.  Long  after  their  settlement 
in  France  the  Catholic  litany  still  retained  the  wonhs 
*  A  furore  Normannorum  libera  noe,  Domiue.'  Britain 
was,  for  about  two  centuries^  desolated  by  the  Danes, 
as  the  Northmen  were  there  called.  Egbert  (see 
EuBSRT),  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
had  no  sooner  made  some  approaches  towarda  a  regu- 
lar government,  and  the  eatablishment  of  tranquillity, 
tlian  the  *  Scandinavian  heathens/  as  the  Saxons 
tenued  them^  made  their  ap[>earance.  Alfred  (S71- 
901)  finally  delivered  the  country  from  the  invadeni, 
aft^  they  bad  subdued  the  whole  laud  except  the 
^isle  of  the  nobles/  into  which  the  king  had  retreated 
with  a  few  noblos.  But  the  relief  was  only  tempo- 
rary: they  returned,  under  bis  suoce^eora,  in  greater 
force,  obtained  posseasioti  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
part  of  the  country,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century  three  Scandinavian  princes  \Canute, 
Harold,  and  Hardicanute)  ruled  over  all  England  for 
the  space  of  about  twenty -five  years.  The  Saxon 
line  was  then  restored;  but  in  1066  William,  duke  of 
Normandy,  obtained  the  Engliah  throne.  Thb  con- 
quest, as  It  is  commonly  called,  had  a  moat  important 
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Influence  on  the  Saxon  maiiTiera^  laagtmge,  atiiJ  con- 
*utiiti*in,  which  bad  hitherto  escuped  with  little 
tbejfefore  one  of  the  mc«t  important 
-h  hifitory.  In  the  year  lUt>l>,  acoord- 
Tij&rrative?,  Leif,  son  of  Eric  the  Red, 
And,  which  had  been  dltcoTered  and 
:  ither,  a  Norwegiiin,  proceeded  south- 
wan^  in  »  «hip,  Accoinpuued  hy  thirty -five  mcDi  And 
difOGTered  thu  Americftn  coftst,  to  which  be  ^ave  the 
tuuneof  Vlulikiid.  In  1007  a  rich  Greenlnnder,  with 
m  foUouio^  of  sixtyr  enii^&ted  to  Vinl&ud,  and  there 
|ftUnted  m.  colony,  which  seenis  to  have  thriven,  but 
After  a  time  wo  bear  notbing  more  about  it  The 
KormanA  alao  established  a  new  kingdom  iti  Naples  in 
lOlC.  (See  NafLES.)  Tbe  foreis^  exjieditiouB  of  the 
^vrtbmeti  gradually  ditninkhed  their  numbers  and 
itrength  at  botue,  and  rendered  them  less  formidable. 
See  D^iping's  Hi^toire  de^  Expeditions  man  times 
dei  KomuuicU  et  de  lenrs  ^tablissements  en  France 
an  lOme  Sij^cle  (Paris,  1S26);  Worsaae's  Accmiut  of 
the  Danes  and  Northmen  (London,  185*2),  and  his 
Tvn  dttDike  Erobring  af  England  o^  Normandiet 
f Copenhagen,  1863);  and  Freeman's  History  of  the 
Korman  Cocqnest  of  Eufrland  (I^mdon,  18b7)* 
NORTH  POLAlt  EXPEDITIONS.    Arctic  ex- 

btlon  has  for  seTcral  centuries  back  been  a  f  avour- 
_.  project  with  adventurous  navigaloia.  In  7^5 
Soetand,  tben  uninbabited,  waa  viuied  by  some  Irish 
monks  from  the  Faroe  Isles.  The  Ldaiid  was  re- 
diacrivered  in  867  by  the  Viking  NatM-Odd,  and  a  few 
yean  later  was  settled  by  the  Northmen.  About  the 
year  S7U  the  Norwegian  nobleman  Uttm*  proceeded 
*ia  a  voyagie  of  discovery  altiny:  the  Scandinavian 
(oaat  towards  the  North,  roimded  the  North  Cape, 
bnd  sailed  through  the  White  Sea  as  far  as  the 
XhnBSi  Aboat  Uds  time  also  Hunnbjilm  saw  the 
eiil  eoAftt  ol  Greenland,  which  was  again  discovered 
by  Erie  the  Keti  of  IceUnd,  who  settled  there.  lu 
ibeyear  lOOO  Bjame^  whilst  on  a  voyage  to  Green* 
tand,  was  driven  southward,  and  came  upm  a  well- 
wooded  coast,  which  ia  likely  to  have  been  either  that 
of  Newfoundland  or  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  accordingly 
be  maj  be  regarded  as  the  first  kno^vn  discoverer  of 
Antieric^  Leif,  a  son  of  Eric,  discovered  Labrador 
in  the  year  following.  The  extension  of  geographical 
knowledge  thus  brought  about  by  the  Northmen  re- 
nuuiied,  however,  unknown  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
world.  In  1553  the  North  Cape  was  a  second  time 
discovered— this  time  by  the  English.  In  1517  Sc- 
baatiiin  Cabot,  who  liod  already  been  upon  the  coast 
of  Labrador  in  1497  and  1498,  discovered  HudMjn 
Str»L  Cabot  had  been  com  m  ission  ed  by  He  nr  y  A^  1 1 L 
ta  search  for  a  north*west  passage  to  India;  and  from 
th^  time  onwards  the  discovery  of  such  ajiossaiic  be- 
came a  favourite  project  withnavigatorB.  Frobifikher  in 
lii77  sailed  into  one  of  the  many  entrances  to  Hud- 
aonX^ J-  In  1 58  7  Da  via  disco  v  ered  the  strait  which 
bew  his  name.  Hudson  discovered  in  1610  the 
Mrslti  and  bay  called  after  him.     In  1616  By  lot 

Baffin  examined  the  eastern  ports  of  the  great 
called  Baffin's  Bay,  and  discovered  Lan- 
and  Smith  Sounds.  The  Erst  period  of  pohu- 
exploration  may  be  said  to  have  envied  in  W61;  th<3 
next  period  did  not  commence  till  the  year  ISIS, 
when  John  Rosa  and  Parry  mode  voyages  to  the 
Arctxe  unions.  Captain  iCoss  was  directed  more 
e*pedally  to  examine  the  western  coaiit  of  Bathn  s 
Bay,  and  the  chief  geographical  result  of  his  voyage 
was  the  more  accurate  determination  of  the  extent 
Add  attoation  of  that  bay.  Lieutenant  Parry,  who 
liid  aooomponied  Koss  on  this  expedition,  woh 
detpfttched  by  the  British  goverumt-nt  in  1811/  for  a 
fuiUier  exploration  of  Boffin's  Bay.  He  penetrated 
IhroQgh  Lancaster  Sound  into  Borrow  s  Strait,  and 
wintered  in  the  harbour  of  on  uninhabited  island,  to 
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which  he  gave  the  name  of  ^fe!vil!e  Island.  He 
disco veretl  other  islands  to  the  north  of  tliis,  which 
he  colled  the  Nc»rth  i>eorgian  Islands,  He  then 
proceeded  westward  until  his  course  was  stopped  by 
immense  fielfls  of  ice  in  113'  W  w.  Ion.  and  74'  28' 
N.  lat,  when  he  was  compelled  to  return.  In  1825 
Parry,  aocompatued  by  Caiitain  Lyon,  made  another 
vtjynye,  proceeding  throuv;h  Imncaater  Sound  into 
Prince  Begeut  lutct,  but  without  adding,  in  ony 
appreciable  degree  to  his  previous  discoveries.  This 
inlet  was  again  mode  the  subject  of  investigation  by 
John  Ross  in  a  second  expedition  tindertaken  by  him 
in  1 829-33.  llie  chief  result  of  this  protracted  expe- 
dition was  the  discovery  of  Boothia^  Felix,  so  named 
from  l^ir.  Booth,  who  had  been  at  the  expense  of 
fitting  out  the  expeilition.  The  true  position  of  the 
ni.ignetie  pole  was  fi)und  to  be  on  tho  western  shore 
of  Boothia,  and  much  important  iufonnatiou  wis 
obtai  ned.  I  n  1 8  4  5  the  British  govern  ment  degpatched 
Sir  John  Franklin,  in  cointniuid  of  the  A'rclus  ajul 
Terror^  to  moke  another  attempt  for  the  discovery  of 
a  north-west  passage.  Franklin  set  sail  in  May, 
1845,  and  by  the  month  of  July  reached  li\lialelish 
Islands  tn  Davis'  8trait.  On  the  2(jth  of  that  month 
the  shljxs  were  seen  in  lat.  74"  43'  K;  Ion,  66'  13'  W.; 
after  whitb  no  further  iutelligenoe  concerning  them 
was  received.  It  wan  not,  however,  till  the  beginning 
of  1847  that  serious  apprehensions  began  to  be  ent^^r- 
toined  regarding  the  fate  of  the  expedition.  The 
most  strenuous  efforts  were  then  made  on  the  part 
both  of  the  English  and  of  the  Americans  to  obtain 
tidings  of  Franklin.  Bidbardsou  and  Koe  proceeded 
in  1847  overland  to  the  north  of  America,  and 
searched  along  the  coast  from  the  Mackenzie  to 
the  Copjicrmine  Rivers.  Moore  (1848-52)|  Kellet 
{1848-5U),  and  Shedden  (184.H-50)  were  despatched 
to  Bch ring's  straits  to  moke  search  for  the  mlMsiog 
vessels  in  that  region;  but  these  were  unsuccessful. 
Equally  unsuccessful  were  the  voyages  of  Sir  James 
Boss  to  Lancaster  Sound  {1848-41*);  of  Saunders  to 
Wobtenholmo  Sound  and  Pond's  Bay  (l!54y-5l>);  of 
De  Haven  (1850-61);  of  Gouddr  to  liatfin's  Bay 
(1841>) ;  of  Austin  and  Ommaney  to  Lancaster  Sound 
and  Comwalilfl  Island  (1850-51);  of|  Penny  to  Lan- 
caster Sound  and  Wellington  Canal  (1850-51);  and 
of  Forsyth  in  1850  to  Regent's  Inlet  In  1850 
M*Cluro  set  out  by  Behring's  Straits  on  another 
search  expedition.  He  likewise  was  un successful  in 
the  immediate  object  of  his  quest ;  but  to  hiiu,  in  the 
course  of  this  ext>edition,  is  due  the  honour  of  having 
ascertained  the  existence  of  the  long-soygbt-for  north- 
west passage.  Other  expeditidus  followed:  Collinson 
(1850-55)  proceeded  to  Behring's  Straits,  Bank's 
Island,  and  Wollaiton  Island;  Ivoe,  in  1851,  wont 
up  from  the  Coppermine  River  to  Wcdkston  Land 
and  Victoria  Land;  Kennedy  sailed  (1851-52)  to 
IVinoe  Regent's  Inlet,  Beliot's  Straits,  and  Prince 
of  Wtdes  Island;  Moguire  (1852-55)  to  Beliring's 
Straits;  Belcher  (1852-64),  with  Kelkt^  UHboni, 
M'Clintock,  I'uEcn,  and  Mocham  to  Parry  Island; 
and  IngleJield  in  185^  and  1854  to  Beechey  Iskod. 
In  ISaiJ  Rae  again  visited  Wollaaton  Land  and 
Victoria  Straits,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  the 
cost  side  of  King  William  Sound,  where  be  obtained 
the  first  tidings  of  the  desimetiou  of  IVauklin's  ships^ 
In  1S55  Anderson,  proceeding  up  the  Great  Fish 
River  to  Montreol  Inland  and  Pyint  Ogle,  also  dis< 
covered  relics  of  the  £reitus  and  Terror,  At  length 
M*Clintook  (1857-59}  set  all  doubts  at  rest  regarding 
the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  oompouiuns 
by  establiahlng  the  fact  that  they  had  died  in  IS 47. 
Dr.  Kane  madia  aome  important  observations  during 
the  progress  of  bis  Arctic  explorations,  1353-55. 
Id  1^60  Dr.  Isaac  Hayes  organized  another  expe- 
dition to  obtain  if  possible  a  confirmation  of  bis 
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belief  in  tbe  exliteaoe  of  an  open  Pol&r  Se&.  He 
penetrated  as  far  north  as  82**  45'.  He  made  another 
visit  to  Greenland  in  1869,  and  eiplorod  the  southern 
coaata  of  that  peninsula.  C^apt.  Charles  Hall  abo 
made  several  expediti^ina  to  the  Arctic  Regions;  one 
in  1860,  in  which  he  learned  a  number  of  particulars 
oonoeniing  the  death  of  FraakHn;  and  agaia  in  1864, 
remaining  in  tbe  north  for  five  yean. 

Simultaneouely  with  the  attempts  made  to  diftcovor 
a  north -west  passage,  elTorts  were  also  made  to  dia^ 
cover  a  north-east  passage  to  the  Great  Ocean,  In 
1653  Willoughby  rounded  North  Cape;  in  lafjG  Bur- 
rtrarh  reftched  the  south  point  of  Nova  Zembla  a  rut 
WiHgatsch  Island;  in  1580  Pet  and  Jackinan  pene- 
trated into  the  S^^a  of  Kara;  in  1604-96  Barents 
discovered  Bear  Inland  and  Spitsbergen,  and  rounded 
the  east  puint  of  Nova  Zetnbla.  llie  discoverr  of 
SpttzbergeUf  and  of  an  open  sea  in  such  a  high  lati- 
tude, awakened  tbe  hope  of  finding  tbe  desired  paa* 
aage ;  bot  Hudson's  vbits  to  that  region  in  1607-S 
were  without  sxkj  result.  Various  exj^editions  were 
undertaken  by  the  Russians  to  explore  the  northern 
shores  of  Asia  by  land.  The  mouths  of  the  Yenisei 
were  reached  in  1610^  those  of  the  Lena  in  1637,  and 
tbose  of  the  Kolima  in  1646.  The  Coaack,  Ivan 
Moskvitin,  penetrated  in  1639  to  tbe  Sea  of  Ochotak; 
I>c8bnef  in  1648  discovered  Behring's  Straits.  The 
knowledge,  however,  of  this  im[>ortant  discovery  was 
not  widely  diJfiised,  and  in  1728  Behring'a  Straits 
was  discovered  a  second  time  by  Bebrin^,  whose 
name  it  bears.  Untler  the  direction  of  tbis  cele^ 
brated  Hnsaian  navigator  there  began  in  1734  a 
new  series  of  explorations,  with  a  view  to  the  more 
accurate  examination  of  the  North  Asiatic  coaita. 
In  tlie  course  of  one  of  these  expeditions  Moluigin 
ai&d  Sknratof  sailed  from  Archangel  to  tbe  Obe,  and 
in  tbe  same  year  Owr-yu  proceeded  from  tbe  mouth 
of  the  Obe  to  that  of  tbe  YcniseL  Prontchistchef, 
l^aptef,  an»!  Tcheljusldn  examined,  from  1735  to  1743, 
the  coa&t  line  between  tbe  Lena  and  the  Yenisei,  in^ 
eluding:  the  Taimyr  Peninsula,  which  was  again  visited 
by  Middcndorff in  1 843,  In  1730  Gvosdef  m,vlean  ex- 
plorin;,'  voyage  along  tbe  American  ooast  of  Behring^s 
Straits.  A  more  correct  idea  of  tbe  configuration  of 
the  coast  on  either  side  of  Bebring's  Sea  was  first 
obtained  by  Cook  in  1778;  but  with  the  exception  of 
this,  to  the  Russians  is  due  nearly  all  the  credit, 
until  recently,  of  tbe  explorations  on  the  North 
Asiatic  coasts.  Losbkin  in  1760-63  accomplished 
the  complete  circumnavigation  of  Nova  Zembla, 
which  also  was  tbe  aim  of  the  four  voyages  of  Lhtke 
(1521-24),  and  the  east  coast  of  which  was  examined 
by  Pachtusof,  Zivolka,  and  MoiAejef  (1834-39). 
l/tiinw  In  1770-73  discovered  the  New  Siberia 
l>!:iii'l'(,  which  were  again  examined  in  1809-11  by 
Uodeostriim,  and  which  in  1823  were  made  by  Anjou 
tbe  darting-point  of  a  sledge  journey  over  the  frtiz&a 
Mia,  to  a  point  as  high  as  76**  35'  N.  lat  The  north- 
east passage  was  at  kst  discovered  by  Prof.  Norden- 
akiold  of  Stockholm,  who  in  1878  satle^l  eastward 
alodg  the  whole  of  the  north  ooast  of  Europe  and 
Asia  to  about  173°  W.,  was  beset  and  detained  there 
by  ice  from  the  end  of  September,  1^78,  till  April, 
1B79,  uid  soon  after  the  latter  date  sailed  throagb 
Bebring'ff  Strait, 

With  resjard  to  tbe  northern  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  it  was  first  explored  by  Heame  in 
1771,  from  Fort  Chnrchhill  to  the  Coppermine  River, 
and  on  to  the  Polar  Sea,  In  1789  Mackenzie  dis- 
covered tbe  river  called  after  bim,  and  traced  it  down 
t<>  its  mouth.  The  north  coast  between  these  two 
rivers^  and  eastwards  to  the  Great  Fish  River,  am 
well  as  westwards  to  Cape  Barrow,  was  explored  by 
Franklin,  Richardson,  nnd  Badt  in  two  expedi- 
tious by  laud,  the  fir^  continuing  from  1819  to  1821, 


and  the  second  from  1825  to  1S2C,  and  by  DeiM 
and  Siiup^on  from  1837  to  183l»,  wljile  B«ok  in 
company  with  King  proceeded  down  the  Great  Fish 
River. 

With  regard  to  explorations  on  the  coast  of  Groen* 
land,  besides  those  conducted  by  Kane  and  Hayes 
already  alluded  to,  expeditious  bad  been  prsvioouy 
undertaken  by  Clavering  in  1823,  and  Graah  in  1820 
to  1831,  and  in  1831,  The  most  important  explora- 
tions in  Greenland  itself  were  made  by  Rink  from 
1848  to  1856.  The  principal  expeditions  in  morv 
recent  times  to  Spitzbergon  were  those  of  Claveting 
and  Sabine  in  1823;  of  Parry  in  1827,  who  reaobed, 
on  the  2ad  July,  in  sledges,  lat.  82''  46';  the  Frendi 
expedition  in  the  Rtrhtrche^  in  1835.  Still  more 
recently  tbe  Swedes  have  been  very  active  in  ex* 
ploriQg  this  region. 

The  Germans  sent  out  their  firat  expedition  to  the 
Polar  regions  in  1868  under  Obtain  Koldewey,  and 
a  second  in  1869  under  tbe  aaau)  captain;  bat  as  far 
as  geographical  dii^covery  is  concerned  thi:^  did  not 
effect  much,  but  the  staff  of  scientific  men  bdonglng 
to  the  latter  expedition  succeeded  in  amassing  a  large 
amouot  of  material  in  all  branches  of  science.  An 
Austrian  expedition  under  the  conduct  of  Lieutenants 
Payer  and  Weyprecht  was  despatched  in  Jane,  1872, 
with  the  object  of  roundiug  the  north-eaatera  end  of 
Nova  Zembla,  and  presdini;  to  the  eastward,  tbrougb 
the  Polar  Sea,  to  the  north  of  Siberia,  They  re- 
turned in  November,  1874,  having  discovered  FranZ' 
Joseph  Land,  previouiily  unknown,  to  the  north  of 
Nova  Zembla,  They  explored  the  coast  in  sledges 
as  high  as  82°  30',  and  observed  land  as  high  as  S3'. 
A  Swedish  expedition  under  the  guidance  of  Nor- 
denskiold  started  from  Tromso  in  July,  lS72r  and 
returned  in  1873,  having  been  unable  to  advance  be- 
yond the  Seven  Islands.  In  1875  Britain  sent  oat 
an  expedition  under  Captain  (af  terwanis  Sir  O^irge) 
Narea,  and  composed  of  two  itej^mshlps,  the  AUH 
and  DiMcortjy.  Proceeding  up  Smith's  Stiund,  tbo 
two  ships  went  into  winter  quarters  in  high  latitudes^ 
those  of  the  AUrt  being  in  82'  27'  N.  The  expedi- 
tion returned  in  October,  1876;,  after  making  many  im- 
portant observationa  and  investigations.  One  of  its 
sledge- parties  reached  the  highest  lat  ever  attaint, 
83°  20'  H. 

la  1879  the  steamer  JtannHU  was  fitted  out  by 
Mr.  Bennett  of  the  New  York  Herald,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Be  Long  to 
explore  tho  Arctic  Sea  through  Bchriug's  Straits. 
After  drifting  for  twenty- two  months  in  the  pack 
ice  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  steamer  was  cmsbed  by 
tho  ice  (23d  June,  1881)  in  lak  77°  and  K.  Ioil  157^ 
In  an  attempt  to  return  by  land  De  Long  and  about 
hidf  his  crew  periahed  by  hunger  and  exposure ;  the 
other  members  of  the  p^ty,  taking  a  different  route, 
returned  in  safety.  In  1 880  Mr.  Le«  Smith  in  tbe 
Eira^  a  steam  yacht  fitted  out  by  himself,  explored 
a  great  part  ot  the  coast  of  Frana-Joeepb  Land,  tho 
ship  reaching  its  highest  poeltion  in  lat  80*  19'.  In 
13^1  Mr.  Smith  made  a  second  voyage,  but  his  vessel 
was  nipped  by  the  ice  and  sank  near  Cape  Floti^ 
21st  Aug.  Alter  passing  a  dreary  winter,  living  on 
bear  and  walrus  meat^  tbe  explorers  nicoeodea  in 
reaching  Nova  Zembla,  where  they  fell  in  with  the 
steamer  i/op^,  commanded  by  Sir  A  Young,  which 
liad  been  sent  to  their  relief.  The  expeditions  sent 
out  in  1882  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  for^ 
tunate.  Sir  H.  Gore-Booth  in  the  iTaro,  an4 
the  Dutch  exploring  vessel  WUUm  BturtnU  both 
failed  to  make  their  way  into  tbe  Kara  Se^  At  aa 
international  conference  held  at  St  Petersburg  in 
August,  ISSl,  a  project  of  establishing  stations  for 
scientihc  observations  within  the  North  Polar  esfde 
was  adopted.     According  to  this  arrangement  it  was 
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deterTDined  tlmt  these  aereriU  stations  should  be Bettled 
And  maintointfd  at  the  escpense  of  the  vaHolib  eountriea 
who  iupported  the  proposal.  The  principal  stationa 
KTo  MoU«r  Baj,  Nova  Zeiubla,  tkiid  Sagivatyx  Island 
AttiM  month  of  the  LenA,  both  occupied  by  Kussia; 
DielMODftbavn,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yeneaei  (Hol- 
I&ikd) ;  Ja  If  iord  in  Spitzbergen  (Sweden) ;  Jan 
Meyen  (Austria) ;  Fort  Bae,  on  the  Slave  Lake 
(EogUnd);  Godshiukb  on  the  west  of  Greenland 
(Deonmrk);  Cumberland  St>tmd  ^Germany) ;  Fort 
CoD^r,  in  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  and  Point  Barrow 
(United  States).  Most  of  tho»o  stations  have  been 
iioeopied,  and  the  observers,  after  a  year  or  two's 
residence,  have  returned  with  valuable  report*.  The 
Dutch  expedition  in  the  Varw/*,  and  the  Danish 
L  I&  the  Dijmphna  were  compelled  to  return  without 
[  Itldo^  re^hed  their  stations.  The  United  States' 
fispedition  to  Fort  Conger  under  Lieutenant  Greely 
haa^  ownn^j  to  severe  weather,  been  cut  off  from  com- 
numication  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  Portoss 
being  wrecked  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  them  {l^th 
Jnly,  1883),  and  it  is  feared  that  the  party  muKt 
have  Rnccmnbed. 

N<»R'IH  POLE.    See  PoLl. 

NOKTH  SEA,  or  GiTRMAJf  Ocean,  a  largo  branch 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  lying  bctwcun  Great  Britain 
and  the  continent  of  Europe,  having  the  former  and 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  on  the  west;  Denmark 
and  part  of  Norway  on  the  east  i  Strait  of  Dover, 
part  of  France,  Bel^jium,  Holland,  and  Hanover  on 
the  south ;  and  the  Northern  Ocean  on  the  north ; 
lat,  5r  to  *jV  y,;  Ion.  2^  30'  w.  to  7"  30'  £,  Extreme 
length,  from  the  Strait  of  iJover  to  Unst,  the  n>o«t 
nnrthem  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  about  700  miles ; 
great€*st  breatUh,  betweeri  Haddington abire,  Scot- 
land, and  of  Denmark,  about  420  niQes;  area  not 
less  than  140,000  square  miles.  The  shores  of  all 
the  countries  that  turround  the  North  Sea  are 
deeply  indented  with  bays,  fiordsi  inlets,  and  large 
estu^es;  but  it*  most  remarkable  arm  is  the  Skager 
Rack,  between  Denmark  and  Norway,  which  com- 
municates through  the  Kattegat  with  the  Baltic  Sea. 
The  North  Sea  is  deepest  on  the  Norwegian  side, 
whetra  the  soundings  give  190  fathoms;  but  the  mean 
drpUi  of  the  whole  basin  may  be  stated  at  no  more 
than  31  fathoms.  The  bed  of  this  sea  is  traversed  by 
several  enormous  banks,  one  of  which  trends  from  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  Scotland,  in  a  north-easterly  direction, 
to  adintance  of  110  miles;  others  run  from  Denmark 
and  Jutland  upwards  of  105  miles  to  the  north-west; 
while  the  greatest  of  all,  the  Dogger  Bank,  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  sea,  from  lat.  54'  lO'  to  57°  24'  n., 
luid  Ion.  1'  to  6*  7'  K  The  great  oceanic  tidal  wave, 
which  originates  in  the  AOantic,  after  hav'ing  swept 
the  weit  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  enters 
the  northern  e3ctremity  of  the  North  Sea,  giving 
high  water  nearly  simnltaneoualy  to  the  opposite 
•bores  of  Scotland  and  Norw  ay.  Pursinng  its  course 
Bkmg  the  coasts  of  the  former  and  of  England,  on 
which  it  strikes  very  directly  and  with  great  force, 
it  rules  the  tides  as  far  south  as  the  Thamea^  making 
the  tour  of  Great  Britain  in  eighteeni  hours.  It 
determines  also  the  tides  of  Bt-Iglum  from  Oetend  to 
Dunkirk-  On  entering  the  North  Sea,  on  the  north 
ol  Scotland,  the  tidal  wave  does  not  exceed  12  feet; 
hut  i^radually  increases  to  14,  16,  18^  and  on  the 
Humber  to  20  feet;  a  difference  of  height  depending 
on  the  ligure  of  the  shore,  the  form  of  the  bottom,  and 
the  direction  of  inoidenoe  of  the  wave.  The  fisheries 
in  this  sea  are  extensive,  as  well  on  the  Dogger  Bank, 
celebrated  for  its  ood-fishery,  as  on  all  the  shores  thai 
bound  it;  they  are  still  greater  at  its  northern  extre- 
mity, in  the  direction  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles. 

NOR'l'HirMBEKLAND,  a  northern  maritime 
county  of  England,  boonded  south  and  aouth-west 


I  by  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Cumberknd;  eisst 

1  by  the  North  Sea,  and  north  and  north>west  by  Scot- 
land, Area*  1, 290,31 2  acrea,  of  which  about  7 1 2, 000 
acres  are  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  In  some 
I)Iaces  it  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  in  others, 
particularly  along  the  coasts  it  is  level  The  highest 
hills  are  on  the  north-west  border,  towards  Scotland, 
commonly  called  the  Cheviot  Hills ;  clothed  with  a 
beautiful  green  verdure,  admirably  suited  for  nastitre 
lands,  as  which  they  are  extensively  used  for  feedliUE 
the  well-known  excellent  breed  of  sheep  to  which 
they  give  their  name.  The  other  hills  are  mostly 
covered  with  turf,  and  produce  little  except  heath, 
which  is  the  case  idiio  with  some  exten&ive  and  dreary 
moors  and  morasses.  It  is  watered  by  the  Tyne, 
Wansbeck,  Blyth,  Coquet,  Aln,  and  Till.  Coal- 
measures  occupy  an  area  of  ISO  square  miles,  and 
lead,  iron,  limestone,  and  fit^estone  are  wrought;  and 
basalt  is  met  with  in  various  localities.  The  soil  m 
the  southera  part  of  the  county,  or  between  New- 
castle and  Morpeth,  is  generally  a  strong  day;  north 
and  west  it  is  a  iK»or,  infertile  clay;  along  the  coast 
It  consists  of  strong  wheat  laiifU  more  or  less  fertile, 
but  gonorally  ol  superior  quality.  Arable  and  stoek 
husbandry  are  both  prosecuted  with  great  spirit  and 
success,  and  the  short -horned  cattle,  mostly  reared^ 
are  much  prixed.  In  1833  there  were  93,550  cattle 
and  8S0,230  sheep  in  the  county.  The  principal  com 
crops  are  wheat  and  oats,  the  latter  of  excellent 
quality;  a  good  deal  of  barley  also  is  gronia.  Com 
cropi  occupied  120,439  acres  in  1883,  green  crops 
55,1^9,  clover  and  grasses  under  rotation  84,563.  Tlie 
staple  manufactures  are  princri|)ally  derived  from,  or 
connected  with  the  coal  trade  and  mines;  they  include 
ship- building  and  rope-making;  forges,  foundries, 
iron,  hardware^  and  machine  works,  copperas- works, 
soda  or  marine  alkali  manufactories,  w  hite-lead  works, 
piitterics,  glass-works^  &c.  Newcastle  is  the  chief 
manufacturing  centre,  llie  trade  is  greatly  facHi- 
tiited  by  the  nnmerous  harbours  on  the  ooas^  Slid  by 
the  railways  which  connect  Newcastle  with  Carlisle, 
Berwick,  Shields,  and  the  counties  of  Durham,  York, 
&a  llie  coast  abounds  in  fish,  cod,  ling,  haddock, 
Boles,  tnrbot,  herringSj  and  a  variety  of  others;  coeklcii 
and  oysters,  the  latter  of  excellent  quality,  are  also 
plentiful.  Jforthumberland  (exdusivo  of  Berwick) 
returns  eight  members  to  Parliament ;  four  for  the 
county,  two  for  the  borough  of  Newcastle,  and  onu 
each  for  Morpeth  and  Tynemoiith,  with  North 
Shields.  Principal  towns,  Newcastle,  Tynemouth, 
North  Shields,  Morptth  and  Alnwick,  Pop.  {1S71), 
886.646;  (1881),  434,U8G. 

NORTHUMBRIA,  one  of  the  seven  Saxon  king- 
doms of  Britain,  which  extended  from  the  Humber 
to  the  Forth,  and  wa^  Ixjutided  on  the  went  by  the 
Kingdoms  of  Strath  Clyde  and  Cumbria.  The  king- 
dom was  founded  by  Ida,  an  Anglian  chief,  who 
invaded  the  country  in  547.  At  tirst  it  exteude^l 
only  from  the  Tyuo  to  the  Forth^  and  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Br^Tieich  or  Bernicia;  and  on  the  death 
of  Itla  in  560  part  of  it  was  incorporated  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Deifyr  or  Deir%  which  occupied  besides 
what  is  now  the  county  of  York.  Bernicia  and 
Deira  were  united  under  Etbelfrith  in  59ii.  In  792 
it  was  ravaged  by  the  Danes,  and  again  in  344  and 
867.  They  succeeded  in  completely  conquering  the 
inhabitants,  and  permanently  settled  in  the  country, 
Halfdane  became  sovesrsign,  and  portioned  out  the 
land  among  his  followers.  In  the  treaty  which 
Alfred  made  with  the  invaders  NorthnmbriA  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Danelagh,  Against  Alfred's  successors 
the  Danes  carried  on  a  series  of  petty  wars,  till  the 
dissolution  of  the  Kingdom  of  North umbria  in  950. 
It  wu«  then  divideil  into  the  three  earldoms  or  coun- 
ties of  Bemida^  Deira^  and  Lotldaa. 
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NORTH  WALSHAM— NORWAY. 


NORTH  WALSHAM,a  market townof  England, 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  14  tniles  N.n.k.  from  Nor* 
wich,  oil  a  gentle  emmencti  between  the  rivers  Ant 
and  Bure.  Among  the  public  buiMinga  may  b« 
tDontioned  the  churth,  recently  reBtoriMi,  a  finti  speei- 
men  of  the  perpendicular  Rtyle;  ueveral  diBSonting 
chapels;  the  com  exchange,  a  free  grammAT  acbool^ 
M  Nfttlonid  and  boftrd  school,  &c.  Its  market-croBs^ 
repaired  after  the  fire  in  1600,  which  nearly  destroyed 
th«  whcjlfl  town,  dates  from  the  rei^^n  of  Edward  II L 
On  the  Aiit  are  aeveral  milk,  and  in  the  town  agri* 
cultural  impleuient  works.     Pop.  (1S81),  32ti4, 

NORTH-WEST  PAS8AGK  See  NoBTe  PoLAn 
KxPEniTioss, 

NORTH-WEST  PROVINCES,  a  poUtical  dWl^ 
aion  of  Bntbh  India,  which  forms  a  great  semicircular 
tract  Burrounding  the  province  of  Oudh  on  tho  west^ 
84:iiUth,  and  caat,  and  lying  between  the  Fanjab,  the 
Central  India  Agency,  and  the  Lower  Provinc^a.  It 
contiats  *>f  the  following  aeven  cUvialoni:  Mirart, 
Kamaun,  EohEkhand,  Agr%,  Jhansi,  Allahabad,  and 
Ueitarea.  Each  of  tbete  k  under  a  commJBBloDer. 
There  are  besides  two  natives  states;,  Garhwal  and 
Rampur.  The  total  area  is  74,547  square  miles,  of 
which  about  42,000  were  under  cultivation  according 
to  recent  returnB.  This  portion  of  India  is  very 
mountainous  in  the  north  (in  Garhwal  and  Kamauo), 
It  is  well  watered  by  the  Ganges  and  iU  tributaries^ 
beings  bounded  or  traversed  throughout  by  this  river, 
besidea  which  there  is  an  extensive  systeni  of  irri- 
gation canals.  The  papulation  in  IStil  amountod  to 
32, 4 1 5, d  1 5.  In  1 87 7  Oud h  was  am algamated  with 
the  North-west  Provinces,  which  will  bring  up  their 
area  to  111, '2 20  si^uare  miles,  and  the  pop.  to 
44,84&,619. 

NORTH-WEST  TERRITORIES,  a  large  section 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  including  all  that  portion 
of  British  North  America  north  of  the  Si  Lawrence 
and  the  United  States,  and  outride  the  provinces  of 
Ontario,  Quebec,  Manitolja,  and  British  Columbia. 
It  has  on  the  north  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  east 
the  Atlantic,  on  the  west  Britit$h  Columbia  and 
Alaska  territory,  and  on  the  s^uith  parts  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Urnted  States ;  esti- 
mated area,  2,6&5,O0O  square  miles.  This  inunenso 
district  (excluding  Labrador)  was  known  as  the  Hud< 
80n*s  Bay  Territory  up  till  1870,  when  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Fur  Company  surrendered  it  to  Can.ida  for  the 
sum  of  £300;1JOO,  The  territories  are  governed  by 
a  Ueutenant-govcmor  and  a  council  of  hve  meuiber^ 
Regina  is  the  seat  of  government.  In  IS 82  the 
territories  were  partly  dirided  into  four  provinces, 
Asaineboia  (&5,000  sq.  m.),  Saskatchewan  (114,000 
sq.  m.),  Alt>erta  ilou,000  sq.  m.),  and  Athabasca 
(122,000  sq.  ni.)«  The  agricultural  cnpabiiiti(»  of  at 
least  a  third  of  this  region  are  very  great.  The  fer- 
tile belt  of  the  Saskatchewan  alone  contains  an  area 
id  04,0{K>  in  one  continuous  strip  of  SOO  miles  long, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  80  mUea.  But  the  beet 
and  largest  wheat  area  is  said  to  be  beyond  the 
Saskatchewan,  namely,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Atha- 
basca and  Peaoe  Rivers,  and  extending  through  the 
Peace  River  Pass  to  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  north  to  lat.  BO"*  N.  The  lakes  and 
riven  west  of  Lake  Saperior  are  bordered  by  rich 
prairiss  and  liuniriant  woods,  and  vast  herds  of  elks 
and  buffaloes  roam  on  the  plains.  About  150  miles 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  a  groat  coal-bed 
over  300  miles  in  width,  and  extending  continuously 
over  16^  of  latitude  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Iron,  salt, 
and  gold  have  been  found  in  various  localities.  Since 
1670  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  used  this 
territory  as  hunting  grounds  from  which  to  obtain 
supplies  of  f urv  for  all  markets  in  the  world.  The 
other  articles  of  commerce  am  oUs,  dried  and  salted 


Hsh,  feathers^  quills,  and  walrus  ivory.  The  Canadian 
Pacihc  Railway,  when  completed,  wUl  nm  through 
the  Saskatchewan  valley.  Pop.  (IbSl),  66,446,  uf 
whom  about  25,000  are  Indians. 

NORTH  WlCH,  an  ancient  market  town  in  Eng- 
land, in  Cheshire,  imd  15  miles  north-east  of  Chester. 
Near  it  are  numerous  brinesprings  and  extensive 
mines  of  rock-salt,  which  give  employment  to  a  great 
number  of  hands,  their  produce  fonning  the  commer- 
cial aUple  of  the  place.  About  l,gO0,UU0  tc>ns  of  salt 
are  said  to  be  eirported  annually.  Many  of  the  boats 
employeil  in  conveying  the  salt  to  Liverpool  are  built 
here.     Pop.  i urban  sanitary  district),  12,246. 

NORTON,  The  Hon.  Caboune  E.  SL,  an  English 
authoress,  grand-daughter  of  R.  Brinsley  Sheridan; 
bom  in  1806;  died  June  15,  lii77.  In  her  youth  ahe 
was  a  celebrated  beauty,  and  in  1829  ahe  married 
tbo  Hon.  George  C.  Norton,  brother  and  heir-pre- 
sumptive of  Lord  Grantley ;  but  the  marriage  did  not 
prove  a  happy  one^  and  from  1K3G  she  lived  separate 
from  her  husband.  Shoitly  after  the  death  of  the 
Iftttcr  in  1875,  sho  marriecl  Sir  W,  Stirling-MaxweU- 
Her  works  are  chieHy  poems  and  novels^  Her  poema» 
among  which  the  chief  are  the  Undying  One^  Dreamy 
and  the  Child  o£  the  Islands,  besides  a  number  of 
lyrics,  nearly  all  belong  to  the  earlier  part  of  her 
literary  career,  Her  b^t  novels  are  Stuart  of  Dun* 
leath  and  Old  Sir  Douglas, 

NORWAY  (Norwegian,  NQrtft;  SwedlilL,  Ntjrrige 
or  Norrihf,  North  Kingdom),  a  country,  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  now  forming  the  western  portion  of 
the  Swedish  Monarchy;  lat.  51"  to  71°  11'  40"  H,; 
Ion.  3'  50'  to  30"*  50'  e.;  bounded  on  the  north-east 
by  Russian  Lapland^  and  east  by  Sweden,  and  waahed 
on  all  other  Bidei  by  the  sea — by  the  Arctic  Oceaa 
on  the  north,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Nurth  Sea  on  tha 
north-west  and  west,  and  the  Skager-Rack  on  tlae 
south.  It  is  vary  irregular  in  shape;  taking  the 
Naze  or  Cape  Liudeauaes  on  the  south,  and  a  point 
a<l joining  the  North  Cape  as  the  opposite  extremities^ 
the  length,  8.8.W.  to  k.n.k^  is  about  1080  miles; 
greatei^t  breadth,  measured  nearly  in  the  parallel  of 
tjO",  is  about  275  miles,  but  towaids  the  north  it  nar^ 
rows  so  much  as  to  be  in  some  places  not  more  than 
20  miles;  area,  122,250  square  milca.  For  adminis- 
trative purposes  it  is  divided  into  six  stifts  or  dio- 
ceses, subdivided  into  twenty  baiiiw-icks.  These 
stifts,  with  their  respective  populations  in  LS75,  are 
— Chrifltiania,  489,915;  Hamar,  23G,432;  Christian- 
sand,  342,t>72;  Bergen,  284,001;  Trondhj em,  271,575; 
Tromsoe,  ib2,245 :  total  population^  1,506,900,  or 
about  1 5  to  the  square  mile. 

The  coast  consists  for  the  most  part  of  bold  pre- 
cipitous cliifs,  and  is  remarkable  Ui^th  for  the  innum- 
erable isLmds  by  which  it  is  lined,  and  the  bays  or 
fiords  which  cut  deeply  into  it  in  all  directioiu^  but 
far  most  frequently  from  west  to  east,  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  great  ocean- wave  is  dM.ahed  npoo. 
it  The  number  of  islands  mak^  the  navigation 
dangerous,  but  that  of  the  Hords  gives  it  unusual 
facilities,  not  only  making  it  easy  to  penetrate  into 
the  interior^  but  also  furnishing  an  almost  iminter* 
rupted  series  of  excellent  natural  harboun  of  refuge. 

The  sarface  is  very  mountainous,  particularly  in 
the  west  and  north,  where  the  summits  are  often 
lofty,  and  rise  very  abruptly  from  the  surrounding 
levels;  but  even  tbeir  mountain  chains,  properly  so 
called,  have  no  exiBteuce,  and  the  true  chancter  of 
the  surface  is  that  of  a  aeries  of  elevated  plateaux, 
from  which  mountain  masses  rise  with  the  greatot 
insularity,  and  so  isolated  from  each  other  that  it 
is  im|K>ssible  to  [xiint  out  any  central  axes  of  which 
the  other  mountains  in  their  vicinity  can  be  ooosid- 
cred  us  rainllications.  The  plateaux  referred  to  aeem 
to  admit  of  being  reduced  to  six: — L  The  plateau  of 
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Vlmnark.  Its  most  elevated  summits  ore  situated 
in  the  Ticiaity  of  the  Lake  of  Tomea-Troesk,  near 
Uie  G«lfs  of  Lyo^en  and  Quevenangen.  2.  The  plateau 
of  Nordland  and  Trondhjom,  extending:  to  the  Gulf 
ol  Trondhjem  and  Lako  Storsjon.  Its  loftieat  mim" 
mits  are  in  the  vieiDity  of  the  icy  ^Eount&in  of  Siili* 
tilm^the  top  of  which  is  6342  feet  high.  Though  not 
\0tBJft  Hhe  loftiest,  yet  one  of  the  most  remarkablo- 
alBb^  mountains  in  thia  plateau  is  that  of  Kit  born, 
ihootin^  tip  in  ft  pyramidal  form^  with  a  bare,  jagtfedj, 
And  ahitfp  peak;  iit  about  three-fourths  of  itu  height 
occQiB  A  lai*g«  perforation,  producing  a  very  extraor- 
dinary effect  when  the  sun  ii  seen  streaming  through 
it,  3L  The  Dovre  Field  Plateau,  with  its  lofty  pen^ka 
of  Sneehjiiteti  {81  If*  fet^t),  Skrimkolla^  Stenkolla,  and 
Nunsfield,  the  lowest  of  which  is  nearly  7U00  feet. 
4.  The  Plateau  of  I.jmgfield,  from  which  the  loftiest 
enminits  of  Norway  rine,  and  transcend  the  liioits 
of  perpetual  snow*  Among  these  summlta  are  the 
Skft^Ml^lstind  (S3 90  feet)^  geaerally  considered  the 
loftiest  in  the  country,  but,  according  to  De  La 
Boquette,  exceeded  by  the  Galdhopjdgeng  in  the 
pariah  of  Lom,  Gudbrands<Iul,  to  wliieb  he  assigns 
the  height  of  87S5  feet.  5.  The  Plateau  of  Fillefield, 
sitoated  between  the  Sogne  Fiord,  tlie  valley  of 
Valdre,  the  fiords  of  Rand  T}Ti  and  Christian ia,  the 
Skager-Rack,  and  the  German  Ocean.  This  plateau 
im  much  leas  elevated  than  the  others  already  men- 
tioned, the  wbolo  country  gradually  sloping  from  the 
north,  where  it  is  highest,  towards  the  east  and  south- 
eftBt,  and  ultimately  subsiding  so  much  aa  often  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  moderately -elevated  plains. 
Ita  loftiest  summits— the  Sktv^'shom,  Hogloftsteg, 
And  GoQsta — are  all  about  60  00  feet,  and  several 
oibeni  exceed  5000  feet,  but  the  avei-age  height  is 
very  much  low^ej,  6.  The  eastern  plateau,  lying  still 
more  in  the  direction  of  the  general  slope,  is  the 
loweit  of  ftU,  uid  i^  continued  into  Sweden,  In  gen- 
enl  the  valleys  are  abort  and  abrupt ;  and  the  streams, 
dashing  do\m  impetuously  thrtmgh  rocky  gorges, 
form  numerous  ca£€adei»;  while  the  fiords,  overhung 
by  Ifjfty  precipices  or  towering  forests,  and  the  deep 
and  extensive  lakes  embosomed  among  the  mouii* 
tains,  furnish  Alpine  scenes  of  the  wildest  magnifi- 
cence. 

The  short  distance  at  which  the  western  slope  of 
the  above  plateau  lies  from  the  western  coast  gives 
rise  to  on  immense  number  of  minor  streams,  which 
proceed  directly  to  the  shore  or  the  fionla,  which 
penetrate  it»  On  the  ea^i^tem  slc>|>e  aguiu  the  etrtanis 
<lo  not  properly  assume  the  character  of  rivem  till 
they  have  run  a  considerable  part  of  their  course  in 
Sweden.  Tlie  few  important  rivers  that  Xorway  can 
^aim  as  exclusively  her  own  have  a  Boutherly  direc- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  general  Blcpe  already 
referred  to,  and  discbaige  themselves  into  the  Skager- 
Kock;  of  these  the  most  deserving  ol  notice  are  the 
Glommen,  and  its  aSluent  the  Lougcn;  the  Beiua^ 
Lftuven,  Skien-Nid,  and  Torrisdal.  The  most  im- 
portant rivers  in  the  north  are  the  Tana,  which  forma 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Russia  and  Norway^ 
and  falls  into  the  Arctic  Ocean;  and  the  Namseci, 
which  falls  into  the  Atlantic.  A  complete  enumera- 
tion of  the  lakes  whose  magnitude  might  entitle  them 
to  notice  is  impossible,  and  it  may  therefore  suflice 
to  mention  the  Rys  Vand,  Snaossen  Yand,  and  Mi- 
««ien  Vand* 

The  prevailing  rocks  of  Norway  are  gneka  and 
mica-slatCf  of  which  all  the  loftit^r  mountaini^t  are 
odinpoaed.  Granite  is  of  comparatively  rare  occur- 
rence. On  some  of  the  plateaux  blocks  of  conglo- 
merate occupy  a  largo  part  of  the  surface.  Porphyry, 
orgQIaceriua  schiat,  and  limestone  occur,  but  in  very 
limited  quantities,  and  rocks  of  volcanic  fomiatinn 
ore  rare. 


The  minerals  ore  both  numerous  and  abundant; 
and  where  the  moans  of  transport  exist  can  generally 
be  worked  to  great  advantage,  both  from  the  facilities 
which  the  nature  of  the  ground  affords  for  draining 
mines,  without  expensive  engines,  and  the  inex- 
haustible supplies  of  fuel  furaiahed  by  the  fores  Is, 
The  most  initNjrtont  metals  are  iron,  copper,  sDver, 
and  cobalt,  all  of  which  are  worked  to  a  limited  ex- 
teat.  Tho  only  other  nunerals  worthy  of  notice  are 
ohromei  alum,  and  marble. 

That  the  climate  of  Norway  must  on  the  whole  he 
severe  seems  necessarily  to  follow,  both  from  its  high 
latitude  and  the  elevation  of  its  surface*  Nearly 
one-third  of  the  whole  country  is  situated  within  Uju 
frozen  zone,  and  a  part  of  it  within  the  region  of  per- 
petual snow.  Various  causes,  however,  contribute 
to  modify  the  temperature,  and  make  it  milder  than 
might  have  been  anticipated  in  the  oircumstonoes, 
C)uc  of  these  is  the  great  extent  of  sea* coast,  so 
lai  gely  increased  by  the  fiords  which  are  in  immediate 
crininiunication  with  the  ocean,  the  temperatnro  of 
which  is  higher  than  that  of  the  land  during  the 
season  of  winter.  The  harbours  cm  the  west  are 
never  blocked  up  with  ice;  while  in  placea  more  in* 
lanti,  though  much  farther  south,  as  at  Chriutiania, 
this  regularly  happens.  In  genera!  the  mountain 
shapes  up  to  a  certain  height  ore  clothed  with  mag- 
niiicent  pine  forests^  and  at  lower  elevations  the  oak 
and  the  beech  ore  hy  no  means  uncommon.  Where, 
from  the  combined  causes  of  a  high  latitude  and 
I  great  elevation,  the  ordinary  pa«turG  graasea  heooma 
scanty,  mosses  supply  their  place,  and  furnish  a 
valuable  source  of  subaiBtence,  and  even  of  wealth, 
in  tho  numerous  herds  of  reindeer  which  they  main- 
tain. Among  the  cro|)s  cultivated  for  fotxl  the  Urnl 
place  is  duo  to  barley,  which  ripens  at  70'' of  latitud'*; 
rye  la  succes.^ifully  cultivated  up  to  dO**;  oats  to  6B'; 
but  wheat  not  beyond  64^  and  that  only  in  tho  most 
favourable  seasons.  Another  most  valuable  crop  is 
potatoes,  grown  with  success  even  in  Fiiimark,  Hemp 
and  Baxore  generally  cultivated,  and  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country  stjme  tobacco  is  grown.  Fruit, 
too,  particularly  the  apple,  pear,  and  cherry,  is  raised 
genei-alliy  in  all  the  lower  localities  of  the  south  and 
the  centre.  The  grain  raised  falls  very  far  short  of 
the  consumption.  One  of  the  most  extensive  and 
profitable  branches  of  niral  economy  is  the  rearing 
of  cattle,  for  which  many  parts  of  the  country  ore 
well  adapted.  The  breeds,  however,  arc  very  inferior. 
Tho  miik  ef  the  cows  is  said  to  be  very  rich,  and 
enters  largely  intn  the  food  al  the  inhabitants;  but 
the  pro^luce  must  be  deOcient,  oa  both  bntt^  and 
cheese,  m  well  as  beef,  form  lai^  and  Increasing 
articles  of  import.  Sliec-p  are  leas  numerous  than 
goats,  and  yield  a  coarse  though  abundant  and  worm 
wool;  swine  appear  not  to  be  viewed  with  much  fa- 
vour. The  horses  are  vigorous  and  sure-footed,  I'Ut 
of  a  diminutive  »ue;  the  ponies  ore  among  the  be^t 
of  their  kintl,  and  are  often  exported.  Another  do- 
mestic imimal  of  great  value  is  the  reindeer,  which 
fivrma  the  principal  stock  of  the  northern  provinces. 
Among  wild  animals  are  the  wolf  and  bear;  deer 
have  become  comparatively  rare;  the  smaller  kinds 
of  gome  exist  in  great  variety,  and  include  vast  num- 
bers of  water-fowl;  among  birds  of  prey  the  eagle 
occupiea  the  first  place. 

The  tisheries  of  Norway'  are  of  very  great  value, 
and  mainly  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  inhabit- 
ants along  the  sea-board,  from  tho  Naze  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  White  Sea.  The  fisheries  are  divided 
into  three  chief  divisions— Lofoden,  Komsdol,  and 
Fin  mark,  and  include  the  cod,  herring,  mackerel, 
salmon,  shark,  walrus,  seal,  and  lobster  fisheries, 
the  cocl  and  herring  fisheries  being  by  far  the  most 
important,     llie  total  value  of  the  products  of  the 
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fiiheriei  OQiuiderably  ezoeeda  £1,00O^O(H)j  tnore  tlian 
two-thirds  ©f  whicli  Im  for  cod  The  rivers  aud  l^ofl 
abound  with  salinoti  nnd  saJmoo-trout^  and  make 
Norway  one  oi  the  beat  angling  eoumiri^  in  the 
world 

Manuf  actupea  have  mrule  very  little  progreaa.  Cot- 
ton, woollen^  flax,  and  tiOk  ti«aei  are  niade  to  iome 
extent,  but  only  for  home  ua&  IHs^eries,  brick- 
works, saw  and  6our  milk,  are  numerous;  and  there 
are  aeTsral  Large  tobaoco-footoriea  and  migar-refineriea. 
The  export  trade  is  almost  eotirelj  confined  to  raw 
produce.  The  principal  items  arefieh,  smoked  and 
ilry ;  timber,  whide  and  seal  oil,  metals,  skins  of  wild 
AoiiiiaUi  feathers,  furs,  &c  In  recent  times  lucifer 
matches  have  been  exported  to  a  conaiderabto  extent. 
The  chief  imports  are  grain,  butter,  boef,  woollen 
goods,  oottoDf  fiax,  and  silk;  raw  wool,  hemp,  and 
flax,  aait,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  wine,  brandy,  and 
Tiaegar.  TMa  trade  is  chiefly  concentrated  in  the 
towns  of  Bergen,  Chiistianlo,  and  Troudhjcm,  though 
Dr&mmen,  Stavanger,  Chmtiansand,  and  Arendal 
likewise  have  »  considerable  share.  The  trade  em- 
ployed  in  18S1,  in  addition  to  foreign  ahipa,  6895 
Norwegian  vessels  of  all  sizes,  with  a  total  burden 
of  1,463,639  tona.  The  average  value  of  th©  importsi 
of  Norway  in  the  five  years  1878^82  was  £8,321,000; 
of  the  exports^  £5,928,000.  Besides  the  shipping 
trade,  aD  intenial  tzibde  of  great  importance  is  carried 
on  with  Sweden. 

Norway  being  only  a  portion  of  the  Swedish  mon- 
archy, its  finances,  army,  and  navy  do  oot  reqtiire 
to  be  separately  considered;  but  as  it  still  ru tains  the 
name,  and  matiy  of  the  realitiea  of  an  independent 
Idngdom,  it  will  be  necessary  to  attend  to  Its  peculiar 
form  of  constitution.  This,  in  all  its  leading  features, 
was  fixed  at  Eidavold,  May  17,  1814;  and  aubae- 
qnently,  on  the  unioQ  of  the  two  crowns,  was  aflopted, 
with  some  necessary  modiScatiotia^  in  an  extnvirdi- 
nary  diet  or  storthing,  held  on  the  ensuing  7th  Nov. 
at  Christiania.  By  this  constitution  Norway  is  a 
limited  hereditary  monarchy,  nnited  with  Sweden  as 
a  free,  indepeiideDt,  indivisible  kingdnm,  under  ooe 
oommoii  male  sovereign,  of  the  Evangelteal  Lutheran 
religion,  declared  to  te  the  religion  of  the  etate.  The 
king  has  the  command  of  the  land  and  sen  forces,  and 
makes  all  appointmeiita;  but,  with  tho  exception  of 
the  governor-general,  is  not  allowed  to  Bomlnate  any 
but  Norwegiao  Bubjecta  to  public  offioea  under  the 
I90WXU  The  ministry  is  cotDposed  of  nine  council- 
lors, each  at  the  head  of  a  separate  department;  and 
of  two  miniatera  of  atate.  One  of  the  latter,  to- 
gether with  two  councillors  who  are  annually  changed^ 
reside  with  the  king  in  Sweden;  the  remainiog  seveti, 
with  the  governor- general,  reside  in  Norway,  On  a 
Dew  SQCce^aion  the  eovefreign  must  be  crowned  King 
of  Norway  at  Trondhjem.  ITie  members  of  the 
legislative  assembly,  or,  as  it  ia  called.  Storthing 
(from  ator,  great,  and  thing^  court),  are  elected  every 
tliree  years  by  the  citucena  poaseosmg  a  certain  quali- 
fication* It  subdivides  itself  into  two  chambers-^ 
line  consisting  of  one-fourth  of  the  members,  and 
called  the  Lagthing;  and  the  other  of  the  remaining 
tbree-fourths,  and  called  the  Odelathlng.  These 
chambers  meet  separately,  and  each  nommatee  its 
own  president  and  secretaiy.  Every  bill  muat  origi- 
nate in  tbo  OdelsthiiJg,  but  may  he  proftosed  either 
by  the  membera  or  by  the  government.  When  car- 
ried in  that  court  it  ia  acnt  to  the  Lagthing,  and 
thence  to  the  king,  whose  aAsent  makes  it  a  law.  If 
the  Lagthing  di^pprove  of  the  bill  they  must  re- 
turn it,  with  the  reasona  of  disapproval,  to  the  Odels- 
thiikg.  If  carried  there  again,  with  or  ^rithout  modi* 
fication,  it  comes  aa  before  to  the  Lsjqihiiig.  If  the 
Lagthing  reject  the  measure  a  second  time  tlie  n  hole 
Storthing  meet  in  one  chamber,  and  the  fimd  adop- 


tion or  rejection  is  determined  by  a  majority  of  twiv 
thirds.  The  veto  of  the  king  becomea  ineffectual 
against  any  measure  whidi  haa  been  adopted  without 
modification  by  three  successive  Storthings  or  parlia^ 
ments. 

The  great  body  of  the  people  are  Frotestanta  of  the 
Lutheran  confesaion.  Though  no  express  law  pro- 
hibited other  religioua  bodies  from  meeting  for  pub- 
lie  worship,  the  popular  feeling  was  for  long  so  de- 
cidedly of>poeed  to  it  that  a  law,  permitting  them  so  to 
mcet^  and  form  regular  congregation  a  under  their  own 
paators,  was  passed  for  the  first  time  in  1845.  Kven 
yet  government  offices  are  opea  only  to  members  of 
the  Eatabbshed  Church.  The  oountry  is  divided  into 
six  bishoprics  (stifta),  corresponding  in  name  and 
e}ct43ut  with  the  admmistrative  pTovinoos;  and  into 
lt02  parishes.  With  exception  of  the  cathedral  of 
Trondhjem,  founded  a.d.  1180  or  1183,  and  a  few 
other  cburchea  which  are  stone  edifices,  the  churches 
in  Norway  are  generally  built  of  wood.  }^lany  of 
them  are  veiy  ancient  structures,  dating  as  far  back 
as  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  Education  is 
compulsory,  and  is  conducted  on  a  national  Bys£«in, 
according  to  which  gratuitous  instruction,  of  an  ele- 
mentary kind,  is  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  The 
adiools,  designated  by  the  name  of  altnue  Mkoter,  or 
people's  schools,  arestationed  in  all  to  wusand  parishes. 
In  the  ooxmtry  the  instruction  is  only  elementary;  In 
the  Bchools  themselves  an  important  distinction  is 
made,  some  being  what  ia  called  fast  tkaUr,  or  sta* 
tionary  achools,  and  others  ouvjangs  skder^  or  ambula- 
tory schoohi.  The  latter,  aa  then-  name  implies,  shift 
about  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  from  place  to 
place  in  the  more  thinly-peopled  diatricta;  and  thus 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  education  to  those  whO| 
but  for  this  arrangement,  would  he  doomed  to  Eve 
without  it.  Towns  poeseaa,  in  addition  to  these 
p^to  pie's  schools,  what  are  called  middle  schools, 
middle  and  royal  achoola,  burgher  schooLa,  Latin  or 
learned  achook,  in  all  of  which  aiiperior  instruction 
ia  given;  there  are  also  four  cathedral  achoola,  one 
each  in  the  towns  of  Christiania,  Bergen,  Trondhjem, 
nud  Christian  sand.  At  the  head  of  all  the  eduoa^ 
Itonal  eatabliahments  ia  the  University  of  ChristianiA. 

llie  population  of  Norway  ia  almost  entirely  of 
Scandinaviim  origin.  A  small  number  of  Lapps  and 
Qvaeus  dwell  in  the  nortliem  parts.  The  Norwe- 
gians proper  are  about  the  middle  height,  light-halred, 
and  blue-eyed.  They  »how  a  strong  passion  for  a 
se*  life,  and  make  excellent  sailors.  The  Finns  or 
Lapons  dwell  in  Nordland,  and  more  especially  in 
Finmark,  and  Lear  little  resemblanoe  to  the  Norwe- 
gians proper.  (See  Laplakd.)  The  Qvaeus,  though 
dwelling  in  the  same  localities  with  the  Finns,  are 
veij  easily  dbtinguished  from  them  both  by  phyidcal 
features  and  habita;  being  generally  tall  and  weU^ 
proportioned,  and  remarkable  for  their  cleanliness. 
A  vice  common  to  all  these  classes  is  an  exoewive 
fondness  for  ardent  spirits.  The  Norwegian  language^ 
which  is  sometimes  represented  as  m^^y  a  Dttnisb 
dialect,  justly  claims  for  itself  a  more  venerable  ori- 
gin, and  is  radically  idcnttc^  with  the  Icelandic^ 
which  still  beara  much  affinity  with  it  In  other  dis- 
tricte,  where  Banish  or  Swedish  influence  haa  pie- 
vailed,  the  language  has  become  so  adulterated  as 
almost  to  lose  its  original  character. 

//t#forv. — The  historic  period  commences  with  the 
reigu  of  Harald  Harfagar  or  Ha&rfager  (Fair-hair), 
who  died  in  &3S,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Erick, 
sumamed  Bloody  Aste,  becauae  of  his  cniGlties  to  his 
own  brothers,  and  hia  incessant  wars.  He  was  ulti- 
mately driven  from  the  throne;  and  having  found  an 
asylum  with  Athelstan  of  England,  died  in  jiocsesaiun 
of  the  fief  of  Northumberland.  His  throne  waa  seised 
in  LI3S  by  his  brother,  Hako  L,  who  wa*  brought  np 
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in  'Kngland  with  Attielstan^  and  had  embraced  Chris- 
He  governed  wisely,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
toUjT,  enMCiing  many  Taloable  laws;  and  though 
failed  in  a  dir^  attempt  to  make  Ms  subjects 
ivfiOusoQ  paganism,  undoubtedly  paved  the  way  for 
Ita  6nal  overthrow.  The  first  distinguished  name 
[  which  occurs  among  his  successorB  is  that  of  Md^ub 
I^  the  Good,  the  son  of  St.  Olaf  and  Alf  hild,  on  Eng* 
lish  Indy  of  noble  birth.  He  was  called  to  the  throne, 
by  electiuD,  in  1036;  and  having  in  1042  moceeded 
also  to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  united  both  under 
one  Aoaarchy.  He  possessed  g^reat  talents,  military 
and  civil;  studied  the  interests  of  his  subjects;  and 
died,  universally  regretted,  of  a  wound  received  in 
huntlog.  The  crowns  of  Norway  and  Denmark  again 
passed  to  different  individuals,  Harald  III.,  the  auc- 
laeamar  of  Magnus,  is  known  in  English  history  as  the 
leader  uf  the  expedition  which  lAnded  on  the  coaat, 
and,  after  pLlhigiD^  the  town  of  York,  was  defeat^^d 
by  Harold,  son  of  Godwin,  shortly  before  his  own 
more  signal  defeat  at  Haalings.  Nor^vay  had  now 
I  embraoed  Christianity,  and  accordingly,  in  sevctral 
\  of  the  subsequent  reigns,  we  find  the  clergy  playing 
I  AQOnspicnous  part  £i  the  twelfth  century  the  Nor- 
wei^ians  had  carried  the  terror  of  tbeir  anos  to  dis- 
tant lands;  and  swayed  the  sceptre  not  over  Norway 
merely,  but  over  many  parts  of  the  coiuits  of  Britain 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  more  especially  the  Orkneys 
on  the  north,  and  the  Hebrides  on  the  north-west 
of  Scotland.  They  not  only  paid  frequent  \^flita  to 
its  esstem  shores,  but  sailed  round  the  west  coast, 
and  np  the  Clyde  bb  far  as  Lnrnis,  where,  in  1262,  an 
!  ineimioii  headed  by  Hako  IV.,  one  of  their  most 
odsbraled  kings,  was  valiantly  repulsed.  HiUco  IV* 
died  shortly  after  in  the  Bay  of  Kirkwall,  after  a 
fiomishing  reign  of  fnrty-six  years,  and  wiui  succeeded 
by  his  son  Magnus  IV.,  the  Lawgiver.  During  his 
reign  the  foreign  dominions  of  the  Norwegians  were 
oonaideiably  abridged  by  the  sale  of  the  Hebrides 
and  the  Isle  of  Man  to  the  Scottish  king^  Alexander, 
and  their  commerce  crippled  by  an  injudiciuuH  treaty 
with  the  Hanse  Towns.  The  clergy  hati  also  been 
permitted  to  make  numerous  encroachments;  but  the 
next  king,  Enck  IL,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1280, 
was  a  man  of  a  different  stamp,  and  from  the  deter- 
mination  with  which  he  opposed  their  encroachments 
bears  the  surnAmc  of  Priest-hater.  He  married  first 
a  daughter  of  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  In  whose 
right  ho  afterwards  laid  claim  to  the  Scottish  croifi^n ; 
mad  secondly  Isabella,  stster  of  King  Eobert  the 
Bmo&  In  1319  the  crowns  of  Norway  and  Sweden 
became  for  a  short  time  united  in  the  person  of  Mag- 
nus V.^ — a  feeble  prince,  who  had  favourable  oppor- 
tunities of  establishing  a  powerful  dynasty,  but  failed 
to  improve  them,  llie  next  name  of  imjwrtanco 
among  the  sovereigns  of  Norway  is  that  of  Erick 
of  Pomerania,  He  succeeded,  by  separate  titles,  to 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark;  and  in  1397  was 
formally  crowned  king  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  the 
North.  Sweden  again  became  a  separate  kingdom; 
but  the  union  between  Denmark  and  Norway  was 
firawn  closer  and  closer,  very  much  to  the  diuidvan* 
tage  of  the  latter,  which  was  ultimately  degraded 
into  a  mere  dependency  of  the  former.  In  a  diet 
held  at  Copenhagen  in  1537,  during  the  reign  of 
Christian  IlL,  a  formal  act  was  passed  declaring 
that  Norway  had  forfeited  its  independence.  Thii 
act  was  not  permitted  to  remain  a  dead  letter;  and 
the  subsequent  history  of  Norway  becomes  for  a  long 
i  psriod  merely  a  part  of  that  of  Denmark.  During 
lbs  wsrs  consequent  on  the  French  revolution,  the 
Danes  having  leagued  themselves  with  Napoleon,  the 
Norwegians  were  obliged  to  foUow  in  their  train. 
They  were  thus  brought  into  collision  with  Great 
iSritain,  which  blocl^ed  their  ports^  and  almost 


annihilated  their  trade.  When  the  great  coalition 
against  France  was  formed  Dcnmrvrk  refused  to  join 
it.  Sweden  pursued  a  wiser  policy^  aud  stipulated 
that,  in  the  event  of  success  attending  the  arms  of 
the  allies,  Norway  should  be  united  with  her  under 
one  monarchy.  After  the  battle  of  Leipzig  eifect 
was  given  to  the  stipulation,  in  IS  14,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Kiel,  The  summary  manner  in  which  Norway 
was  thus  bartered  away  could  not  but  be  extremely 
galling  to  Its  inhshitanta.  At  a  diet  held  at  Eids- 
void,  and  attended  by  deputies  from  all  the  districts^ 
a  limited  monarchy,  with  a  strong  infusion  of  the 
democratic  principle,  was  idmost  unanimously  adopted 
as  the  form  of  government;  and  Christian  Frederick, 
who  bad  previously  been  the  regent,  and  was  prOK 
Bumptive  nelr  to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  accepted 
the  crown.  His  obvious  want  of  ability  soon  brought 
nuttters  to  a  crisis;  and  the  Swedish  king,  who  had 
osed  his  military  soooess  with  great  moderation,  hav- 
ing offered  to  a49oept  the  constitution  of  Eidsvold, 
with  such  slight  modificadoni  as  the  ohaQge  of  dy* 
nasty  rendered  necessary,  all  resistance  to  him  ceased. 
His  measures^  though  characierized  by  great  ability 
and  justice,  were  long  regarded  with  surtpicion;  but 
bis  successors  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
the  confidence  of  their  subjects. 

NORWICH  (anoiently  Vcnta  Icenorum),  a  city, 
^  municipal  aud  parliamentary  borough,  aud  bishop's 
'  see,  England^  capital  of  the  county  of  Norft»lk, 
agreeably  situated  on  the  sloping  banks  of  the 
Wensum,  which  is  here  crossed  by  nine  bridges, 
and  immediately  below  join^  the  Yaro,  and  on  the 
Great  Eastern  system  of  railway,  20  miles  west  of 
Yarmouth,  98  miles  n.n»e»  of  London,  It  was  for- 
merly surrounded  by  waUs,  fragments  of  which  still 
exist,  flanked  with  ntunerous  towers,  and  entered  by 
twelve  gates.  Owing  to  the  <|tjantity  of  ground 
occupied  by  gardens  aad  orchards  the  town  covers 
a  much  larger  area  than  might  sulHce  if  it  were 
clt>sely  built  upon.  Though  numerous  improvements 
have  been  ejected  reoently)  and  many  new  streets 
and  handsome  rows  of  houses  have  risen  up  in  dif- 
ferent quarters,  much  remains  to  be  effected;  and 
Norwich,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  still  very  inditleretitly 
built.  Not  a  few  of  its  etreets  are  narrow,  winding, 
and  now  paved  with  wootlen  blocks;  and  the  houses, 
generally  of  brick,  which  Line  them,  or  rather  over- 
hang them,  with  their  rude  pointed  gables,  are  far 
more  remarkable  for  tbeir  antiquity  than  for  the 
merits  of  their  architecture.  Maoy  of  the  public 
buildings  are  well  deserving  of  notice  on  account 
both  of  their  intrinsio  merits  and  of  the  interesting 
associations  connected  with  them*  The  cathedral, 
founded  in  10&4,  and  originally  Noniian,  though 
now  exhibiting  a  somewhat  incongruous  mixture  of 
styles,  is  a  cruciform  structure,  with  a  lofty  tower 
and  spire  rising  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave 
and  transepts  to  the  height  of  315  feet.  Few  cathe- 
drals surpass  it  in  the  imposiDg  effect  produced  by 
its  interior,  in  the  grandeur  of  its  roof,  divided  by 
fourteen  semicircular  arches,  and  rendered  almost 
unique  by  the  328  firrures  of  scriptural  subjects 
sculpturt^d  upon  it,  and  in  the  embclli^^hments  and 
dimensious  of  its  cloisters.  Besides  the  cathedtal 
Norwich  possesses  about  forty  churches  and  over 
twenty  other  places  of  worship.  Of  the  cLurches 
the  most  remarkable  are  St.  Peter's,  Mancroft,  a 
large  and  handsome  crucifonn  Etructure  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  with  a  noble  tower  08  feet  high, 
containing  a  peal  of  twelve  bells,  considered  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  kingdom*,  St.  Andrew  s^  a  large 
edifice  in  the  later  pointed  style,  completed  in  1606; 
St.  Clement's,  remarkable  chiofly  for  its  antiquity; 
St.  George's,  Colegate^  with  a  lofty  tower  built  alxiut 
1459;  St  Giles',  one  of  the  finest  churches  of  the 
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town,  whoDy  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Richard  L,  in 
ihe  later  pointed  style,  with  a  tower  aurmounted  bj 
a  battlement  and  cupola  12D  feet  high;  &:c.  Severu 
of  the  chnrcbea  have  been  lately  restored.  Among 
the  Disscntiiig  chapeU  severai  are  well  worth  notice, 
such  as  that  <jf  the  lodependents  in  Prinoea  Street, 
a  handsome  edUioe^  with  a  front  in  the  Italian  style; 
the  Buptiflt  chapels  of  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Clement's; 
and  the  Wealeyan  ebapeU  in  I^ady  LaTie  and  Ber 
Street,  besides  others.  Among  the  other  public  build- 
ingi  and  ettabliahmenta  are  the  caatle,  a  noble  feudal 
relio^  apparently  of  Norman  origin,  finely  situated 
near  the  centre  of  the  cityi  on  a  lofty  eminence  with 
precipitous  sidcSj  and  still  surmountei^l  by  its  massive 
donjon  tower,  but  internally  so  altered  to  adapt  it  to 
its  present  use  as  a  jail  that  little  idea  can  be  formed 
of  its  original  appearance ;  the  Shireball,  built  on  the 
inner  valliim  of  the  castle;  the  bishop  s  palace,  and 
the  deaneiT,  lar^e  irregular  pHes  adjoining  the  cathe^ 
dral,  and,  Mke  it,  approached  through  what  is  called 
the  Erpingham  Gate^  a  remarkable  Htnicture,  coni- 
suiting  of  a  lofty  pointed  arcli,  Hanked  with  semi- 
octangular  buttrenes,  and  enriched  with  oolumns, 
mouldlnga,  and  thirty-eight  male  and  female  statues 
in  canopied  nich^;  the  Guildhall,  a  large  building 
at  the  north- westera  comer  of  the  market,  partly 
fitted  up  OB  a  courthouse,  where  the  asaizea  and 
quarter^sessions  are  held;  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  a  noble 
fabric^  originally  the  nave  of  the  church  of  the 
Black  Frutrs*  Convent,  but  now  fitted  up  so  as  to 
form  one  of  the  largest  and  most  splendid  balk  for 
public  purposes  in  this  country  j  the  grammar- school, 
situated  within  the  precincts  of  the  cathednd,  and 
oooQpying  what  waa  formerly  the  charnelhoua^?^ 
with  a  colossal  statue  of  Nelson  in  front;  the  com- 
mercial  school,  various  board  and  other  Bchoola;  8t* 
Giles',  I>oughty*B,  Cooke's,  and  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  hospitals,  tha  last  occupying  a  spacious 
structure  of  red  brick,  well  fitted  up  for  the  cftnv-en- 
ieuoe  and  comfort  of  patients;  the  lunatic  and  blind 
aaylams;  the  Magdalen  Institute;  the  infinuary ; 
an  agricultural  hail,  opened  in  1882;  the  workhouiso; 
the  new  com  exchange,  a  large  building  in  the  Italian 
style;  chamber  of  commerce;  the  assembly  rooma;  the 
caYaby  barraoks;  the  theatre;  Victoria  Hall,  used 
for  puolic  entertainments;  bowling-greens,  &a  The 
literuy  and  acientilic  iustitutions  include  &  public 
library  of  about  50,000  vols.;  a  literary  institution* 
with  a  well-selected  library  of  about  24,000  vols.; 
a  valuable  muaeuni,  which,  along  with  the  literary 
institute,  free  library,  and  school  of  art,  occupies  a. 
handsome  block  of  buildings  in  Si  Andrew*s  Street. 
Manufactures  are  very  extensive,  and  employ  the 
far  larger  pari  of  the  populaiii^iu  Worsted  goods,  of 
which  a  coarse  desciiptiou  appe:tra  to  have  been  made 
even  before  the  Norman  conc|uest,  were  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  arrival  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  Mfttlera 
aft  different  times,  and  have  ever  since  continued 
to  fonn  the  staple  manufacture^  thongb  they  have 
mmimed  a  rast  variety  of  forms,  and  become  greatly 
iDtennixed  with  other  materiab,  as  cotton,  mohair, 
and  silk.  The  leading  articles  are  shawls,  crapes, 
poplins,  and  Japanese  silks;  abo  coburgs,  gauzes, 
paramattas,  challis,  camleta,  bareges,  &c.  The  mak* 
ing  of  boofai  and  shoes  employs  about  60-00  perttons. 
Thare  are  also  mills  for  spinning  woollen,  worsted, 
and  mohair  yams;  dye-works,  vinegar-works,  brew- 
eriei,  iron-fcmndriei^  machine- works;  mostard, starch, 
and  bine  works;  paper-mills,  kc  A  large  cattle 
market  ts  held  here  weekly.  There  is  a  considerable 
trade  carried  on  both  by  the  railways  from  the  city 
and  by  the  river,  which  is  navigated  chiefly  by 
wherries  of  from  15  to  40  tons  to  Yarmouth  and 
Lowestoft  Of  late  vesseb  of  100  tons  have  come 
iritli  cargoes  from  those  parte  lo  Norwich. 


The  foundation  of  Norwich  cannot  be  fixed  earlier 
than  446.  On  the  departure  of  the  Komans  it  wa» 
sebed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  by  106G  bail  risen 
to  be  the  capital  of  the  Slingdom  of  East  Anglia.  Its 
castle  was  oriirinally  founded  by  Uflfa  at  the  date  last 
mentioned.  By  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  Nor- 
widi  had  become  a  large  and  wealthy  town,  and  been 
<Uvided  into  sevenl  distinct  parishes;  but  in  lOO'i  it 
was  attacked  by  the  Daiuah  fleet,  commanded  by 
Swejn  their  king,  captured,  and  laid  in  asheSw  It 
was  shortly  after  rebuilt  by  the  Danes  themselves. 
In  the  eleventh  century  it  had  become  a  largQ  and 
populous  borough,  containing  twenty-five  pnrodila) 
churches.  In  1294  it  acquired  new  importance  by 
the  buildinj^  of  its  walls,  and  in  1 206  it  began  to  send 
representatives  to  Parliament.  In  1 328  the  founda- 
tion of  its  prosperity  was  laid  by  Edwanl  III.,  who 
mMle  it  A  staple  town  for  the  counties  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  conferred  upon  it  other  im[>ortant  priTi- 
leges,  and  induced  great  numbers  of  Flemings  to 
settle  in  it.  A  still  greater  number  arrivetl  at  a 
later  j>eriod  during  the  reign  of  Eliawibeth;  and  the 
inhabitants,  not  only  proBting  by  the  les^ins  thu« 
taught  them,  but  imprt>viijg  upon  them,  ultimately 
surpassed  their  masters,  and  made  their  manufac- 
tures famous  throughout  the  %vorld-  la  the  more 
modem  history  of  Norwich  there  is  no  event  of  much 
interest  It  sends  two  members  to  Parliament  Pofi. 
of  mun.  and  pari.  bor.  in  1861,  74,S9X;  in  1871, 
80,3St»;  in  MSI,  87,842. 

NORWICH,  a  city  of  the  I'nited  SUtcs,  America, 
in  the  ciiunty  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  on  the 
Than^i^s,  13  miles  north  of  New  London.  The  folh* 
of  the  river  at  this  plivce  afford  extensive  water  jwwer, 
and  there  are  considerable  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  W(x>llen  goods,  paper,  fire-arms,  machinery,  Ac. 
*Vhe  city  has  comnnmication  with  the  seaboard  anil 
the  interior  by  two  lines  of  railway,  and  steameiB  ply 
regularly  between  it  and  New  York.     Pop.  16,1 12. 

NOSE,  the  organ  in  man  and  the  higher  animals 
exercij^ing  the  olfactory  sense,  or  that  oif  smelly  and 
which  b  concerned  throny:h  its  apertures  or  paeugei 
in  the  function  of  z-e3[)iration,  and  in  the  productioii 
of  voice.  The  bones  of  the  nose  comprise  the  boun- 
daries of  the  nasal  foess  or  cavities,  wbicli  open  in 
front  in  the  nasal  apertures^  and  behind  into  the 
pharynx  or  back  part  of  the  mouth.  The  front  open- 
ings of  the  nose  or  nostrils  are,  in  the  skeleton,  of  an 
oval  or  heart-shape,  whilst  the  openings  of  the  pos- 
terior narcfl  or  nostrils  are  of  quAdiilateral  form.  The 
front  nostrils  are  bounded  above  in  the  skeleton  by 
the  na^al  bones  of  the  skull,  whilst  inferiorlj  and  on 
each  side  the  f>alatine  Ixmcs  and  ascending  prooeaaes 
of  the  upper  maxillary  hemes  form  the  boundariee  lo 
these  apertures.  The  posterior  openinge  are  limited 
inferiorly  by  the  palatal  plates  of  the  palate  bones, 
and  by  the  hinder  nasal  spine,  dtnated  at  the  point 
of  union  of  these  bones.  Laterally,  the  posterior  nos- 
trils are  bounded  by  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  of 
the  sphenoid  bone;  and  superiorly  by  the  a/or  or 
'wings*  of  the  vomer,  and  by  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid.  The  bonee  which  enter  into  the  comfioei* 
tion  of  the  entire  structure  of  the  nose  number  four- 
teen. These  may  be  simply  enumerated,  their  ana- 
tomical relations  being  of  too  complicated  a  nature 
for  description  in  the  present  imtance:  two  nasal 
bonee,  t^vo  suj^jrior  maiiUary  bones,  two  palatal, 
two  inferior,  and  two  spbcmoidal  turbinated  bones: 
the  frontal^  ethmoid,  ephonoidi  and  vomer. 

In  additioti  to  this  oeeeous  skeleton,  certain  car- 
tilaginous piecei  aesist  in  fi>rm!ng  the  framework  of 
the  noet^  These  latter  comprise  iaUrtU  eariUatfm^  ot 
which  two — an  upper  and  lower — exist  on  each  side. 
The  upper  lateral  cartilage  is  of  triangular  form,  and 
is  attached  iniperiorly  to  the  nasal  and  upper  tnsjdl* 
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r  bones;  in  froBl  to  tb«  ettrtala^QiiB  wptuiD  or 
tHioQ  of  iha  now;  And  below  to  the  lower  and 
oompAnion  Utend  carfeQAge.  The  lower  cartilages 
sre  each  of  curved  shape,  and  are  eometiniea  termed 
the  pinnal  cartilAges,  or  cartilagos  of  the  ain?,  since 
tike  J  form  the  lower  and  curved  boundary  of  the 
nostrilB.  At  the  posterior  portloe  of  each  of  the 
lower  lateral  cartilages,  and  imbedded  in  the  fibrous 
tiaroe  by  which  each  cartilage  Ib  attached  to  the 
npper  maxilla^  three  or  more  nmnll  cartilages  di^^poaod 
in  a  row^and  termed  the  $tsamoid  cartilcLgts^  are  found. 
The  eartUaQt  of  the  *eplum  generallj  exists  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  nose,  hut  may  ako  be  directed 
mare  or  less  obliquely.  It  possesses  a  nearly  tnan- 
gular  shape,  its  aurfacea  beincf  flat  and  smooth.  The 
bonj  Mtpium^  or  partition  of  the  nose  itself,  is  formed 
chiefly,  and  in  the  middle,  by  the  perpendicular  plate 
of  the  ethmoid  bone;  beliiud  by  the  vomer  and  the 
*ro5tnim,'  or  process  of  the  sphenoid;  aud  inferlorly 
by  the  median  ridge  or  crest  of  the  upper  maxillary 
and  palate  bones.  Like  the  cartilage  of  the  septum, 
with  which  it  unites  to  form  the  complete  partition 
of  the  nose,  the  bony  septum  may  lean  to  one  side. 
It  is  perforated  by  apertures  for  the  transmission  of 
blood-vessehi  and  nerves.  OccasionaUy  the  septum 
may  be  perforated,  so  that  the  two  bvlbuI  fossse  or 
cafitiea  may  communicate  with  each  other. 

The  muscles  which  are  concerned  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  nassi  cartilages  indude  the  trianfju- 
lai-it  (tTT  comprttiQv)  nasi,  which  arises  by  its  apex 
from  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  is  inserted 
into  a  fibrous  aponeurosis  spreading  over  the  front 
ridge  of  the  nose.  ITie  fibres  of  the  nmscle  of  one 
aide  may  unite  with  those  of  the  opposite  and  com- 
patdon  muscle.  The  deprfuor  a/o?  nam  of  each  side 
Also  arises  from  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  is 
ioierted  into  the  septum  and  posterior  part  of  the 
als  of  the  nose.  The  former  of  these  two  mu»cle» 
appears  to  increase  the  breadth  of  the  nose,  and  thujs 
may  open,  dilate,  or  expand  the  nofitrils;  the  action 
of  the  hitter  muscle  is  that  of  a  true  compreffijor  of  the 
nostrils,  each  of  Uie  depreseora  drawing  its  ala  or  side 
of  the  no»tril  downwiu-ds.  The  dUaiator  narii  pQittrior 
and  the  dilatator  nana  anterior  of  each  side  are  deli- 
cate muscolar  slips,  and  by  their  action  tend  to  dilate 
the  nasal  ax)erttirefl.  The  pyramidalu  ntm^  extend- 
ing down  the  side  of  the  nose,  depre^^es  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye,  and  at  the  same  time  raises  or  ele- 
vates the  ekin  of  the  nose  at  the  aloe.  The  hmtor 
tabii  Muptt-iorit  aJaqut  nasi  lies  on  the  side  of  the 
nose,  between  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit  and  the 
Upper  lip.  When  in  action  this  muscle  dilates  the 
nose,  nusea  the  upper  lip  and  al:e  of  the  nnse;  its  use 
being  well  seen  in  the  expression  of  a  derisive  smile, 
and  in  the  wrinkling  of  the  skin  at  the  angles  of  thi^ 
nose  and  month. 

The  »km  of  the  nose  is  of  delicate  and  smooth 
character.  The  papilla  or  minute  elevations  of  tho 
true  skin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Iho  nose  are  de- 
scribed  as  being  of  smaller  size  than  ordinary^  whilst 
the  tipper  skin  or  cuticle  is  nf  more  than  usually  tidn 
nature.  The  hairs  of  the  skin  &re  also  of  finer  natiire 
than  in  the  other  regiims  of  the  boiiy;  and  the  seba- 
ceous or  skin  glands  are  very  niimtrous,  and  possess 
short  ducts,  whiLit  their  secretion  is  gcneially  prt-acnt 
in  very  abundant  quantity.  It  is  in  tbia  situation 
that  the  harmlf^ts  little  ]}arasite,  one  of  the  Acm-ina 
or  mites,  and  known  as  the  iJemodex  foUicuIorunt^  b 
chiefly  found,  inbubiting  tho  f ullioles  and  ducts  of  the 
cuticle. 

Turning  to  the  internal  conformation  and  atructure 
of  the  nose,  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  three 
meati  or  compartments  of  the  nose,  wlueh  are  fonned 
in  the  outer  wall  or  si  le  of  euch  uf  the  nasal  casitles 
bj  the  turbinated  honet.     These  compartments  are 


of  unequal  size,  and  they  commniilcate  by  apertures 
with  certain  spaces  known  as  *  air-cells'  or  *miut#x, 
existing  in  the  frontal,  sphenoid,  superior  maxillary, 
and  ethmoid  bones.  The  itpper  or  aupcrior  imatuM 
is  the  smallest  compartment,  and  occupies  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  nasal  wfdl  It  conimtimcates  with 
aip*cella  known  as  the  i>r»Bterior  ethmohhil  mid  sphen- 
oidal sinuses.  The  middk  meatus  is  a  little  larger. 
It  communicates  anteriorly  through  a  passage  or  in- 
fundibu/utit  with  the  antiL^rior  ethmoidal  and  frontal 
sin  uses.  The  inferior  truatut  is  the  largest  cavity, 
and  occupies  the  greater  part  of  tlie  outer  nasal  wall. 
Into  the  front  portion  of  the  inferior  meatus  the 
nasal  duet  opens;  this  canal  conveying  the  tears  or 
lachn/nml  aecTrtion  from  the  eye  to  the  nose.  Pes* 
teriorly  to  the  extremity  of  the  inferior  meatus  the 
aperture  of  the  Eustachictn  iubtt  lea<iing  from  the  ear, 
may  he  seen.  The  nasal  duct  (see  Kyje)  takes  origin 
from  the  lachrffmrU  lar,  which  is  situated  at  the  upper 
and  outer  angle  of  the  orbit;  and  the  termination  of 
the  nasal  duct  in  the  nose  is  protected  by  a  fold  of  mu- 
cous membrane,  wluch  acts  as  a  valve,  and  so  prevents 
air  from  distending  the  lachrymnl  sac  when  inhaled 
by  the  nostrils.  The  latter  sac  and  the  nasal  duct 
possess  a  lining  of  ciliated  epithelial  cells. 

The  murom  memifranc  lining  the  nostrils  and  noaal 
cavities  is  also  known  as  the  Scknaderian  or  pitui4arf/ 
vtcmlirane.  It  extwids  throughout  the  nasal  sinust!*, 
into  the  pbarvnx,  into  the  nasal  ducts  and  orbits,  and 
through  tlio  Euatachitm  tubes,  into  the  tympana  and 
mastoid  cells  of  the  car.  It  is  Brmly  adlierent  to  thu 
periosteum  or  membrane  covering  the  nasal  bones  and 
passives.  The  mucous  mt-mbrane  is  thicker  and  more 
vascular  at  the  part  which  overlica  the  lower  turbin- 
ated hones  and  the  lower  half  of  the  septum  of  the 
nose  than  elsewhere.  This  thickness  is  the  result  of 
the  prcfieneo  in  these  situations  of  plexuses  of  minute 
arteries  and  veins  in  the  submucous  layer  or  iksuo 
of  the  memhrano.  In  the  nnaal  sinuses  tho  Schnuitl- 
crian  meudnTine  is  thin,  and  of  paler  colour.  The 
mucous  ducts  ul  the  membrane  are  braijched,  and 
form  a  nearly  ctintiuuous  and  connected  layer;  and 
their  ducts  open  by  numerous  aj>ertures  on  tho  sur* 
face  of  the  membraue.  The  vascularity'  of  the  mem- 
brane and  its  numerous  duets  tend  to  furnish  and 
maintain  the  copious  mucfius  secretion  of  the  ufwio, 
which  protects  the  delicate  membrane,  and  keep  it 
in  the  moistened  state  favourable  to  the  due  and 
perfect  exercise  of  its  functions.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  tlie  nose  is  further  covered  at  the  nostrils 
by  a  layer  of  sfptamouMor  patandU  (pitheUum;  whikt 
in  the  sinuses  and  lower  i>orti<jnft  of  the  nose  the 
membrane  is  provided  with  a  layer  of  ciliated  epi- 
thelial cells  of  the  columnar  variety.  In  the  np[>er 
part  of  the  nose,  corresponding  to  the  upper  and 
middle  turbinated  bones  and  the  ethmoidal  portion 
of  the  septum — and  termed  the  offiiftort/  reffion,  Inrnt 
the  distribution  at  this  part  of  the  olfactory  nerves— 
the  mucous  membrane  has  a  covering  of  epithelial 
ceils  of  the  columnar  variety,  but  non-ciliated.  And 
benenth  this  layer,  and  also  between  the  columnar 
epithelixd  cells,  nucleated  or  olfafitory  cells  are  found. 
These  latter  cells  form  the  terminal  points  as  It  were 
of  the  delicate  ultimate  filaments  of  the  df actor ^ 
nernsj  or  the  nerres  of  smell;  and  in  this  way  the 
odorifcn^us  particles  drawn  into  the  nostrils,  and 
brought  in  contacj;  with  these  cells,  stimulate  through 
them  tlie  olfactory  nerves,  and  produce  the  sense  or 
impression  of  smelL 

The  olfactortjf  ncnfi  form  the  first  pair  of  cerchra! 
nerrts,  or  thijse  which  take  origin  from  the  cerebruni 
or  brain  pniMir,  I'hey  proceed  from  the  ot/tirtort/ 
bidhAf  which  are  situated  beneath  tho  anterior  or 
front  lobes  of  the  caebrum.  These  bulbs  ore  viewed 
as  vesicular  prolongations  of  the  brain,  and  ore  geuer*- 
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ally  of  larger  size  in  lower  majmnalii  ihsat  in  man. 
The  olfftctorj  nerTea  in  their  minute  or  microscopic 
■truclnre — as  notitTod  in  the  article  NEavous  Stbtem 
— exhibit  a  difference  from  ordinary  nerve-fibrca,  in 
that  tbey  poHsess  no  meduUartf  ahaitA,  and  consist  of 
nucleated  oelle;  and  they  oonnist  each  of  a  collection 
of  delicate  filaments,  which  are  di^iributed  chiefly  to 
the  olfactory  region  of  the  nose  already  described. 
They  number  about  twenty  on  each  aide,  and  para  to 
be  distributed  in  the  nr^fie,  through  the  foramina  or 
apertures  in  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
bone.  The  olfactory  nerves  are  thuA  nerves  of  Bpecial 
sense;  and  the  noeo  receives  its  nerves  of  common 
sensibility  from  the  fifth  paur  of  nerves.  The  Qerve« 
of  common  Bcnsibility  are  quite  divtmct  and  separate 
from  those  of  Bmell.  In  cases  where  from  disease, 
or  the  presence  of  lesions  of  any  kind,  the  sense  of 
smetl  is  lost,  the  sensibility  of  the  nose  is  not  affected. 
And  from  the  intimate  relations  existing^  between 
the  senses  of  smell,  taste,  and  touch,  it  is  frequentlv 
dilficult  to  exactly  determine  or  di»tin^'fih  between 
sensations  or  impressions,  such  as  those  of  a  pungent 
or  acrid  nature  and  those  resulting  from  the  stimnla- 
tion  of  the  nerves  of  amell  alone.  Very  g^reat  differ- 
ences are  observable  in  the  exercise  of  the  olfactory 
sense  by  different  individuals;  and  abnormal  or  dis- 
eased cerebral  conditiotm  may  affect  this  sense  in 
peculiar  ways.  A  coastunt  sensation  of  a  disagree- 
able  odour  was  thus  present  to  an  individual  whose 
brain  after  death  was  found  to  be  disieased;  and  a 
fall  from  a  horse  was  mentioned  by  Dubois  to  have 
produced  a  similar  result  in  a  case  which  came  under 
his  obBervfttion. 

The  study  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the 
nasal  organs  shows  us  that  man  possesses  a  sense  of 
smell  greatly  inferior  in  very  numy  instances  to  that 
possessed  by  the  lower  animals.  The  distribution 
of  the  olfactory  nerves  in  man  is  of  a  very  limited 
nature  when  eompared  with  what  obtains  in  such 
animals  as  the  dog,  sheep,  &c.  And  amomjst  these 
lower  forms  great  differences  are  apparent  in  the 
kinds  or  quoUties  of  odoura  most  readily  perceived 
or  appreciated.  The  Carnivorous  Mammalia  will  in 
this  way  be  most  susceptible  to  the  odoura  of  other 
aaimalS|  and  the  Herbivorous  forms  to  thoae  of 
plants. 

All  Vertebrates  above  fishes  generally  resennble 
man  in  the  essential  type  of  their  olfactory  apparatus. 
The  Cetace%  however,  appear  to  want  an  olfactory 
oi^an.  In  fishes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Myxin- 
oid^  and  Lepidodren,  the  nostrils  are  simply  shut  or 
closed  sacs,  and  do  not  communicate  posteriorly  with 
the  mouth.  The  nostrils  may  open  externally  in  a 
single  aperture,  as  in  the  porpoise,  Ac;  whilst  its 
posterior  or  hinder  opening  may  be  situated  far  down 
the  throat,  as  in  the  great  ant-eater  {Myrmfcophafta), 
In.  some  forms  (for  example,  Bats)  peculiar  leaf-like 
appendages  may  be  attached  to  the  nose.  In  the 
Lampreys,  and  Myxinoida  or  hag-fiehea,  the  nostril 
is  single  and  median  in  position.  In  the  mole  and 
hog  a  special  ossicle  or  bone,  me^lian  in  its  position, 
may  be  present  in  the  snout  The  familiar  proboscis 
of  the  elephant  exemplifies  a  singular  elon|;*'ation  of 
tho  no^,  in  which  the  organ  becomes  modified  for 
tactile  purposes,  and  also  for  the  exercise  of  prehen- 
silo  functions.  In  the  seal*,  Omithorhyrichus,  and 
m  other  diving  animals  the  nostrils  can  be  closed  at 
iriU  by  sphincter  muscles  or  valvular  procesaea.  In 
Cetaceans  the  nostrils  or  'blow-holes*  are  intim- 
ately associated  with  respiration,  and  with  the  ex* 
;>ulsion  of  water,  a  function  for  which  a  complication 
Qf  structure,  muscular  and  otherwise,  is  provided. 

The  most  freqttent  diseases  or  abnormal  conditions 
which  affect  tho  nose  comprise  congenital  defects, 
and  tumours  or  polypL     The  oongeuitol  defects  in- 


clude cases  of  entire  'non-dereloptn4^nt  of  the  part,  ol 
Jiisure  of  the  nose,  and  of  a  vrobotcU-like  develop* 
ment.  Nasal  fcHtfpi  or  tamours  may  exist  in  the 
form  of  iimpU  outgrowths  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  of  maHtmant,  roteit-'ar,  or  Uttdinr!  polypi; 
the  latter  generally  occurring  in  advanced  life.  The 
Jibroua  polypi  are  of  firmer  consistence,  and  require 
much  greater  care  and  skill  for  their  removal^  an 
operation  not  always  attended  by  success  or  cure. 
The  nose  and  its  cartilages  are  also  liable  to  be  af- 
fected by  general  diseases,  among  which  lupui  or  naU 
me  tangere — an  obstinate  ulceration  often  resulting 
in  the  entire  destruction  of  the  organ— may  be  men- 
tioned. Syphilis  may  also  affect  the  nose,  in  the 
form  of  an  ulcerative  process,  and  cancer  lometimesi, 
al  though  more  rarely,  oocois.  Bleeding  from  the  nose 
or  epUUxxu  is  a  common  affection,  existing  primarily; 
or  it  may  be  a  symptom  attendant  on  the  growth  of 
polypi.  The  nose  may  be  restored  by  an  operation, 
wherein  a  flap  of  skin  dissected  from  the  arm  ia 
modelled  to  the  noee,  and  means  token  to  insure  its 
due  and  natural  growth  in  the  new  situation.  This 
operation  is  known  as  that  of  TaliacotiuM,  an  Italian 
surgeon  who  first  practised  it.  The  Indian  method 
consists  in  dissecting  the  flap  of  skin  from  off  the 
forehead,  and  of  adjusting  it  to  the  dtuatlon  and 
requirements  of  the  lost  feature. 

NOSOLOGY  (from  the  Greek  noKi§,  disease),  in 
iQe<licinQ,  that  scicmce  which  treats  ol  th€  systematao 
arrangement  and  dassificatioa  of  diseases.  Many 
systems  of  nosology  bav«  been  adopted  at  diffenmt 
times,  BQch  as  those  of  Sanvages^  GitUen,  Maaon 
Good,  Find,  and  othets,  some  of  which  have  been 
founded  on  the  nature  of  the  ascertained  cause  of 
diseases,  others  on  the  pathological  conditions  which 
attend  diseases,  others,  again,  on  the  differanoes 
between  structural  and  functional  diseases,  and  so 
on.  The  system  introduced  by  Dr.  William  Parr 
appears  to  have  the  advantage  over  all  otberi  of 
showing  those  causes  that  are  injurious  or  fatal  to 
life,  and  thus  contributing  to  the  removal  of  those 
evils  (overcrowding,  imperfect  drainage  or  ventna* 
tion,  &:c.)  which  tend  to  destroy  health.  This  system 
is  the  one  adopted  by  the  registrar-general  in  Ms 
reports  on  the  mcrtalitv  of  London  and  England, 
and  seems  destined  to  hecomo  in  a  ihort  tisae  the 
most  widely  recognised.  This  system  of  noeok^gry 
is  divideil  into  four  primary  dassesi  which  are  snb- 
divided  into  various  orders. 

Cla»it  /. — Ziftnotie  DUeases,  diseases  that  are  either 
epidemic,  endemic,  or  contajcrioua,  induced  by  some 
specific  Ijody,  or  by  tho  want  of  food  or  by  its  bad 
quality.  In  this  class  there  are  four  orders.  Order  L^ — 
Miasmatic  disesses^  lOGh  aa  small-pox,  measles,  scax^ 
latino,  diphtheria  croup,  hooping^  oougb,  scarletv 
typhus,  typhoid,  and  yellow  fevers,  cholera,  agw^ 
boils,  erysipelas,  dysentery,  rheumatism,  duurhoM^ 
&C.  Order  IL — ^Enthetic  diseases,  such  as  syphilis, 
gonorrhcca,  hydrophobia,  leprosy,  glanders,  &c.  Order 
III. — Dietic  diseases,  stich  as  famine  fever,  scurvy, 
rickets,  cretinisiii,  delirium  tremen.%  &,c.  Order  IV. — 
Parasitio  diseases,  as  itch  or  scabies,  worms,  scald- 
head,  &C. 

Class  IL^^C<mttUttiwnal  IHsftue^  those  affecting 
several  organs,  in  which  new  morbid  products  are 
frequently  deposited;  sometimes  hereditary.  This 
cIbjki  is  divided  into  two  ordein.  Order  I. — IKathctio 
diseases^  snch  as  gout,  dropsy,  cancer^  canker,  morti- 
fication, dry  gangrene^  ^c  Order  II. — Tubercular 
diseases,  as  scrofula,  phthisis,  mesenteric  tnbercn- 
losis,  &C, 

tVtfM  ///, — Loatl  PUtasfMt  those  in  w*hich  the 
functions  of  particular  organs  or  systems  are  dis- 
turbed or  obliterated,  with  or  without  infiammatton; 
sometimes  hereditary.  This  class  containi  eight  ord  era^ 
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Bisea*es( 


,  or  ratber  of  the  ner-  | 
^  fiiMiilysis,  Iaallii^  epilepsy^ 
'  convTiisions,  &a  Order  II. — 
y  of  the  heart  or  circulatory  system,  m  car* 
ditbr  TAlTnlar  diseMo  of  heart,  SQeurism  of  heart  and 
of  aoTta^  faintizig,  Tariooae  veins,  &.c  Order  III, — 
IHseaMB  of  the  Itmgs  or  respiratory  Bystem,  aa  hron^ 
dkitia,  laryngitis,  pleurisy,  asthma,  pneumonia^  tuber- 
cnloais^  phthisii^  &c.  Order  lY. — DiieoBes  of  the 
bonnels  or  digoatiTe  syBtem,  aa  gaatritu,  enteritb, 
jaundice,  constipatiQi^  dyvpepdM,  pancreatic  disease^ 
itc  Older  V. — Kidney  diseaaea,  as  stone,  gravel, 
diabeti%  Br^bt^s  disease,  &c.  Order  TL^  Gene  tic 
ditftaara,  aa  varioocele,  uterine  tumouTs,  ovarian  tu- 
nuNtia  and  dropay,  kc  Order  YII. — Bone  and 
nmsde  diieaaes,  aa  caries,  spinal  curvature,  necrosiSj 
esoatoda,  aoft  and  brittle  bonea,  musoolar  atrophy, 
&Ck  Qrdar  Y UL — Skin  diseasea,  aa  roseola,  M**t*m^ 
whitlow,  impetigo,  acne,  kc, 

data  IV. — Detrlopmcntal  Dueasftf^  special  diseases, 
the  resolt  of  the  formative,  reprodnctive,  and  nutri* 
tive|vrooe«et.  This  claas  includes  fonr  orders.  Order 
'L — Developmental  diseases  of  children,  as  malfor- 
matwms,  idiocy,  congenital  deaf -dumbness,  teetUin]^, 
Jta  Order  IX. — Developmental  diseases  of  women^ 
as  cblorosia,  childbirth,  paramenia^  climacteria,  &c. 
Order  UL — Developmental  diseases  of  old  people, 
aa  old  a^  and  its  concomitant  affections.  Order 
IV. — Diseases  of  nutrition,  as  atrophy,  debility,  Slc, 
NOSSI-Bfi,  NoSB^,  or  VABiou-Bie,  an  island  of 
South  Africa,  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Madagascar, 
belonging  to  France.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  irreigiilaar 
parallelogratD,  about  14  miles  long  by  8  miles  broad, 
hat  a  monntafnoos  surface,  the  cd^ninating  point, 
Looooab^  near  its  centre,  attaining  a  height  of  above 
ISOO  feet|  and  evidently  appears,  both  from  its  general 
structure  and  nnmenms  extinct  craters,  to  be  of  voU 
canic  origin.  It  is  well  watered  and  well  wooded, 
and  80  fertile  as  to  maintain  a  populatlou  of  til5& 
souls.  Kice,  nmizc,  manioc,  and  bananas  are  the 
principal  products,  and  the  sagar-cane  and  the  coffee* 
plant  are  successfully  cultivated.  It  has  a  harbonr 
of  tafficient  depth  to  float  the  largest  vessels,  and 
capadoos  enough  to  receive  whole  fleets. 

NOSTALGIA,  or  Home  Sickness,  a  peculiar 
affection  of  the  mind,  to  which  the  natives  of  moun- 
tainoQs  countries  sp^dally  (such  as  the  Scotch  High- 
landers and  the  Swiss)  are  liable  during  a  prolonged 
absence  from,  their  homes.  They  are  8eize<l  with  a 
vilieaieitt  desire  to  return  home,  and  if  this  is  not 
gmtiged,  melancholy,  loss  of  sleop  and  appetite^ 
tomnambnlism,  emaciation,  and  frequently  mania 
and  diaeaso  of  the  lungs  supcn'ene.  The  emotion  is 
liable  to  be  excited  by  whatever  recals  forcibly  to 
the  mind  the  beloved  scenes;  national  music  does 
Ihu  very  strongly,  so  mtich  so,  indeed,  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  proliibit  for  a  time  the  per- 
fbnnanoe  of  certain  airs  when  troops  have  bef^n  sta* 
taoned  abroad. 

NOSTOO,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  imttiral  order 
iklge,  suborder  Confervacte,  found  ufxju  awampy 
solk,  rocks  near  streams,  &.c.,  and  consisting  of  a 
gcJatinous  hollow  tumid  frond,  filled  with  simple  Bla* 
menta  having  the  appearance  of  strings  of  beads. 
AbiCoc  commune  is  found  in  Britain,  and  la  popularly 
known  under  the  name  of  Star  Jelly;  it  is  a  tremb- 
ling gelatinous  plant,  which  springs  up  suddenly 
ttfter  rain,  and  is  siapposed  by  the  ignorant  to  be  efh- 
Gsdoas  In  healing  wounds  and  pains  of  the  joints, 
Ihe  Chines  use  the  Novtoc  tdide  aa  an  article  of 
food. 

NOSTRADAMUS  (MimvRh  ub  Nostmdami), 
ftodebrated  French  physician  and  astrologer;  bom 
ikt  St  Remy  (Frovencc),  in  lf«03.  He  belonged  to 
a  Jewi&h  fs^nlly,  several  of  the  members  of  which 


had  gained  some  reputation  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion. He  studied  first  at  Avignon^  and  afterw&rds  at 
the  medical  sdiool  of  Montpeliier.  Here  he  acquired 
diatinction  during  an  epidemic  that  desolated  the 
south  of  France,  by  his  unwearied  and  suocessful 
endeavoun  to  arrest  the  disease*  After  taking  hia 
degree  he  acted  for  some  time  as  a  professor,  but  was 
induced  by  hia  friend  J.  C\  Scalicjer  to  settle  oa  a 
medical  practitioner  at  Agen,  where  he  mnrried. 
Having  lost  his  wife  and  two  children  at  the  cod  ol 
a  few  years,  he  quitted  Agen,  and  travelled  for  tome 
time  in  Italy.  Me  married  a  second  time,  and  settled 
at  Salon,  near  Aix,  about  1544.  During  a  fresh  out* 
break  of  pestilcoce  at  Aix  and  at  Lyons,  he  was 
solemnly  invited  by  the  authorities  of  those  towns 
to  give  his  invaluable  services  for  the  saving  of 
human  life,  and  extended  his  reputation  for  medical 
aldll  and  philanthropy,  in  sjjite  of  the  calumnies  of 
his  less  successful  and  envious  brethren.  On  hi^i  re- 
tttni  to  Salon  he  set  about  writing  the  work  to  which 
he  owes  hit  celebrity.  It  appears  he  was  unwilling 
at  first  to  publish  it,  but  at  last^  in  1555,  the  famous 
I'roph^ties  were  published  at  Lyons.  These  prophe* 
cits  were  written  in  rhjrmed  quatrains,  and  subdi- 
vided into  seven  centuries;  the  second  edition  (155S) 
coutained  ten.  Tho  predictions  axe  couched  in  obscura 
language,  but  obtained  great  success,  although  many 
men  condemned  their  author  as  a  quack.  Catha- 
rine de*  Medici  invited  him  to  court  to  cast  the  lior* 
oacope  of  her  sons;  the  Duke  of  Savoy  travelled  to 
Salon  for  tho  express  purpose  of  visiting  him,  and  on 
the  accession  of  Charles  DL  he  was  appointed  royal 
physician.  In  1550  he  published  an  almanac  con- 
taining predictions  about  tho  weather,  the  first  of  a 
numerous  family  of  such  productions.  He  died  at 
Salon  in  151)0. 

NOSTKtLS,  Diseases  of  thil  One  of  the  most 
common  of  the  diseases  of  the  nostrils  has  been  al- 
ready described  under  the  heading  QaTASBH.  Another 
common  one  is  bleeding,  hemorrhage  or  epistaxi^ 
which  may  be  produced  by  a  direct  injury,  as  by  a 
blow  on  the  nose,  or  a  scratch  In  the  interior  of  the 
nostrils;  or  it  may  be  on  active  hemorrhage,  in  which 
case  it  is  frequently  preceded  by  a  feeling  of  tension 
and  heat  in  the  noetrik,  pain  In  the  forehead,  giddl- 
nesa,  buzzing  in  the  ean,  fiushing  of  th  e  face.  All  these 
symptoms  are  not  often  present  in  the  same  case,  and 
iu  many  instances  the  flow  of  blood  is  not  proosded 
by  any  ap[)ar«nt  disorder.  Epistaxis  may  also  be  of 
a  passive  character,  and  due  dther  to  a  morbid  state 
of  the  blood,  as  in  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers,  mal- 
ig^nt  scarlatina,  purpura  (populariy  known  aa  the 
purples),  scurvy,  ^c,  or  to  obstruction  of  the  circula- 
tion by  disease  of  the  heart  and  liven  Ebeding  from 
the  noso  in  persons  advanced  in  life  mu^t  bo  much 
more  cautiously  interfered  \\  ith  than  in  the  young. 
If  the  person  so  affected  is  pletboric,  tbo  hemorrhage 
is  evidently  of  an  active  character,  and  is  a  natural 
relief.  It  may,  howeverp  go  to  an  extreme  extent, 
and  require  chocking.  Many  method*  of  effecting 
tlii^  are  had  recourse  to,  hut  cold  applied  to  the  fore- 
head, ipine,  or  other  parts  of  the  body  ia  tho  most 
general.  Raising  both  arms  suddenly  above  the  head 
has  been  said  to  stop  the  flow  quickly,  or  a  Bmidl 
quantity  of  solution  of  alum,  as  strong  as  it  can  be 
made^  may  be  thrown  up  \(ith  a  syringe,  or  a  piece  of 
linen  soaked  in  the  solution  may  be  stuifed  up  tho 
nostriL  From  ten  to  fifteen  dro[>a  of  dilute  sulphu- 
rio  acid  may  be  given  in  water  at  intervals,  according 
to  the  nature  and  tjersistenoe  of  the  attack.  Should 
these  means  fail,  direct  compression  muFtt  be  resortad 
to.  Polypus,  a  tumour,  the  result  of  the  morbidly 
excessive  growth  of  tho  mucous  membrance,  ia  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  nostrilsv  It  is  treated  ol 
under  n  separate  heading. 
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NOT  A,  Alberto,  a  motlcra  Italian  dmmatic  poet, 
bom  at  Turiu  in  I7*>f*.  He  waa  can*fully  educated, 
Aad  bis  great  oatlve  taleota  were  thu»  early  developed. 
After  Btudyiog  law  he  practised  for  a  lonj^'  time  as 
an  advocate,  and  held  several  important  apix>iut- 
mcDtj*  under  government  imtil  tbo  political  circum- 
stances of  Italy  obli^^ed  him  to  retire  from  puMic 
life.  He  again,  however,  accepted  a  civil  appoint- 
ment^ antl  waa  Huccessively  intendant  and  Keneral- 
intendartt  in  several  towns-.  He  died  at  Turin  in 
1847.  His  eventfid  life  and  an  unliuppy  mamage 
are  aaicl  to  have  thrown  a  gloom  over  hiii  temper- 
The  comic  element  is  weak  in  him,  the  plot  ia  Uflii- 
ally  very  simple,  and  the  events  are  taken  from  ordi- 
nary  Ufe.  On  the  other  band  he  excels  particularly 
in  hij  delineatioiu  of  character,  and  even  the  mu^t 
Irregidar  natures  are  presented  by  bim  with  e^ctraor- 
dinary  Bkili  Of  hti  numerous  theatrical  pieces,  La 
FionVt  a  graphic  and  amusing  description  of  manners, 
la  perhaps  the  best.  A  collection  of  bis  works,  under 
the  title  of  Comedie^  appeared  at  Florence  iu  seven 
vohi.  in  l^2L  Many  of  them  have  been  translated 
into  French,  Spaniaht  German,  &c. 

NOTABLES  {ki  notablcE),  in  French  history,  sig- 
nifies the  deputies  of  the  etatea  who  were  appointed 
and  convoked  by  the  kln^.  In  the  early  hLitory  of 
that  country  mention  is  several  titaes  made  of  the 
notables;  but  the  first  assembly  of  any  Importanoe 
was  in  1508.  IVom  1620  no  Bueh  asBembly  was 
again  called,  till  in  17SU  the  mininter  and  ramtroller- 
general  Calonne  conceived  the  idea  of  summoning 
the  notablci  for  the  purpose  of  etfecting  several  ar- 
rangements which  he  oonotdered  neoessary :  and  there 
were  accordingly  assembled^  by  an  ordonnancc  dated 
December  29,  17SC,  seven  princes  of  the  blood,  nine 
dakea  and  peers,  eight  held-marshala,  twenty-two 
noblemen,  eight  counsellors  of  state,  four  masters  of 
requests  {umitrtM  dct  rtq%i£tti)t  eleven  arehbiahopa, 
thirty* seven  chief  justiccfl,  twelve  deputies  of  the 
pcky»'<r  itats,  the  civil  lieutenant  and  twenty -five 
magistrates  of  the  diflcrent  cities  of  the  kingdom, 
making  In  all  1-1 4  perst^nn.  After  thii  assembly  had 
continued  its  sessions  frc»m  Febmary  22  to  May  25^ 
1787,  it  separatet.1,  and  the  following  results  of  their 
labours  were  published : — I .  The  provincial  assemblies 
were  established  according  to  a  plan  proposed  by  the 
notables;  2,  the  council  of  finance  wu  organized  as 
they  wished,  and  was  to  publish  annual  reports  of 
'the  receipts  aud  expenditures,  and  also  of  the  par- 
_  *ona  and  pen*ions;  H,  the  abolition  of  the  corxiet;  4, 
^  tile  abolition  of  the  tolls  and  other  obstacles  to  a  free 
passage  through  the  interior ;  5,  the  abolition  of  the 
ialt  taic,  which  was  to  take  place  by  degrees,  as  the 
revenue  was  improved  by  retrenchments,  &&;  6, 
freedom  of  the  com  trade,  and  of  the  internal  trade 
in  genera);  7,  careful  improvement  in  all  depart- 
ments, and  a  yearly  retrenchment  of  at  least 
X4, 000, 000;  8,  retrenchment  in  the  household  of  the 
queen  and  princes;  9,  a  yearly  loan  of  60,000,000 
livrcs;  10,  a  yearly  tax  of  60,000,0&0  upon  such 
articles  as  \a  ould  render  it  least  burdensome  to  the 
|)copIe;  11,  the  provincial  assemblies  were  not  to 
oonaent  to  the  Imposition  of  any  new  lax  till  the 
rvtrtnelmient  should  amount  to  £10,000,000.  1  bii 
assembly  forma  an  epoch  in  the  modem  history  of 
Fraoicii.  A  lecond  meeting  of  the  notables  was  cidletl 
in  November,  1733,  to  consult  on  the  manner  of  as- 
eembling  the  states-gcneraL 

NOT^UIY  (Latin,  noiariuM,  from  fioto,  mark)  ori- 
ginally denoted,  with  the  Romans^  those  slaves  ar 
freedmen  who  acted  ae  stenographers  (making  use  of 
certain  abbreviations,  signs,  noUx)^  particularly  in 
the  meetings  of  the  senate.  In  later  times  the  na- 
tarii  were  the  seoretariesof  public  authorities.  From 
the  Eomans  the  itsme  passed  over  to  the  nations  of 


Western  Europe;  and  in  modern  times  a  nofaty  fe 
a  witness,  appointed  as  such  by  government,  whosu 
testimony  is  in  some  cases  useful,  to  give  credibility 
to  mstruments;  in  other  cases  is  requked  by  law  to 
give  them  full  validity,  as,  for  instance,  in  protests 
of  bills  of  exchange,  &c  In  France  the  importance 
of  the  notary  was,  and  still  is,  greater  than  auywhere 
else.  He  is  not  only  a  public  wttuess  for  every  one 
who  wishes  his  testimony,  but  he  la  ftlso  the  great 
witness  of  government  He  makes  all  contractSf 
mortgages,  and  other  deeds  and  conveyances,  where 
the  pro|>erty  in  question  amounts  to  more  than  ISO 
francs.  The  inatmmenta  of  a  notary  have  full  autho- 
rity, and  no  testimony  against  them  is  permitted; 
and  the  originals  are  preserved  and  registered  by  him- 
self, the  parties  returning  only  copies.  The  notaries 
also  perform  an  importsjii  part  in  the  division  of  in- 
heritances, make  the  inventories^  direct  the  buslneai^ 
and  make  a  report  of  what  has  been  done. 

In  England  and  the  United  Statea  a  nok^  puJbUe 
is  a  pei-bon  who  publicly  attests  deeds,  or  writingn, 
to  make  them  autbenttc  in  another  oiuntry;  but  he 
principally  acts  in  business  relating  to  commerce; 
makes  proteiitH  of  bills  of  exchange  which  are  not 
accepted  or  neit  paid;  attests  the  statements  of  mas- 
ier-*  of  whips  in  regard  to  the  damage  which  their 
^es*t}ls  have  suffered,  Ac. 

KOTATIUN,  CHKiircAL.     See  ClflaasTftT. 

NOT  CJ  UILTY  is  the  general  issue  or  plea  of  the 
accused  tn  a  criminal  action.  When  a  prisoner  has 
pleaded  not  guilty  he  is  deemed  to  have  put  himself 
on  his  country  for  trial,  and  the  court  may  order  a 
Jury  for  the  trial  of  such  person  accordingly.  Should 
he  refuse  to  j>lead,  or  stand  mute,  the  court  may  direct 
the  proper  officer  to  enter  a  plea  of  not  guilty  on  his 
behalf,  which  has  the  same  eflfcct  as  if  he  had  actu- 
ally  pleaded.  Should  the  prisoner  make  a  simplt; 
and  plain  confession  of  guilt,  the  court  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  award  punishment ;  but  it  is  generally 
backward  in  receiving  and  recording  such  confession, 
and  it  mostly  counsels  the  prisoner  to  retract  it,  and 
plead  to  the  indictment.  On  an  indictment  for  mnr- 
oer  a  man  cannot  pleail  that  it  wai  in  his  own 
defence,  but  must  answer  directly  by  the  general 
negative,  not  guilty;  the  effect  of  which  is,  that  it 
puts  the  prosecutor  to  the  proof  of  every  material 
fact  alleged  in  the  indictment,  and  it  allows  the 
prisoner  to  avail  himself  of  any  defensive  circum- 
stance as  fully  as  if  he  had  pleaded  them  in  a  specific 
form.  If  an  English  jury  finds  that  the  charge 
against  the  prisoner  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
proved  they  return  a  verdict  of  not  gnilty,  and  he  is 
discharged. 

NOTICE  TO  QUIT.    See  LASSBLoao  aitd  Tesi- 

ANT. 

NOTO,  a  town  of  SicQy,  in  the  province  of  Syra* 
cuse,  and  14  miles  south-west  of  the  city  of  that 
name,  on  a  height  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Noto, 
near  ibi  mouth  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  It  was  a  place 
of  great  streni^th  under  the  Saracens,  and  held  out 
against  the  invading  Northmen  longer  than  any  other 
Sicilian  city.  It  is  one  of  the  most  agreeably  situ* 
ated  and  best-built  towns  in  the  island,  and  contains 
several  churches  and  convents,  an  hospital,  college, 
and  museum,  rich  in  rare  Greek,  Roman,  and  Moor- 
ish coins;  and  some  trade  in  com,  wioe^  and  oil  Its 
kite  is  Biud  to  be  unhealthy.     Pop.  1?,'202. 

NOTOCHORD,  or  Choeda  1>orsalib,  the  struc- 
ture which  is  develofied  in  the  ear^y  or  embryonic 
life  of  every  rerte&rufe  animal^  and  which,  in  most 
iiwtauces,  becomes  or  is  replaced  by  the  tpine  of 
adult  existence.  In  the  early  development  of  the 
vertebrate  e^g  or  ovum  the  dorsal  or  upper  eurfsM 
of  the  embryo  becomes  elevated  to  form  two  ridge-Hke 
projections^  inclosing  between  them  a  depreaaion. 
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{ }fy  ambrTalo^istit  the  pnmitite  ffroott.   In  the 

rol  this  grcKTve  ft  rod- like  structure  of  soft  celluUr 
And  texture  U  deveUjpe.L  'I'bis  ru*i, 
tagMnng  toworda  each  extremity,  U  tbe  '  notutUtird/ 
uiid  rt  reni!uii4  perhUtcntly  in  tlik  condition  until  a 
oomp&rmtively  late  period  of  developmenL  The  ed^ea 
of  the  primitive  groove  soon  unite,  and  convert  the 
groove  into  a  caDAl — the  neural  or  cerebro-Bpinal 
caoai  of  tlie  vertebrate  body — which  incloses  and 
pRUlectB  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  of  mature  exiat- 
eooe.  And  as  development  proceeds  the  notodbord, 
in  the  ^reat  majority  of  instanceSp  is  replaced  by  the 
\iouj  spine  of  aduit  life;  hut  in  some  coses,  as  in  the 
little  iifih  known  as  the  Lancelet  (which  see)  the 
notocbord  remains  or  persists  throughout  life  in  its 
embryonic  condition.  In  the  Marsjpijbranchiate 
FiahflB  (Lampreys  and  Hati^ishes)  the  notochord  is 
alto  penistcnt  throughout  life,  and  no  backbone  is 
dcTeloped.  In  some  Ganoid  Fishes  the  notochord 
similarly  persists,  and  id  the  Elasmobranchii  (Sharks, 
lUiyi,  ftc.)  the  development  of  a  true  spine  may  be 
incomplete*  In  the  mature  condition  of  the  B[>lue, 
the  notochord  of  early  life  is  represented  by  the  iiiter- 
vairtebral  discs  or  matter  situated  between  the  bodiesi 
cf  the  vertebra,  or  joints  of  the  backbone.  No  in- 
vertebrate form  poBBesses  any  structure  at  all  com- 
parable to  the  notochord  of  vertebrates.  And  hence 
the  presence  of  this  structure  in  early  vertebrate 
iniitffltm  constitutes  a  character  of  the  highest  and 
most  stable  value  in  the  delinition  of  the  Vertebrate 
mb-kingdoni, 

NOTORNIS,  a  ^enua  of  Grallfttorial  or  Wading 
Biids^  found  inhaUting  the  South  iMland  of  New 
Zealand.  It  wai  first  known  to  science  by  the  di»- 
oorery  of  fossil  remains;  and  to  these  fossils  the 
name  of  Aatomur  MarUtUi  was  •^'ivcn  by  Frofestior 
Owen.  Subsequently^  however,  the  genus  was  found 
to  be  Btill  represented  by  living  forms.  The  Notoniis 
is  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Coots.  It  is,  however,  of 
larger  size  than  these  birds,  and  differs  from  them  in 
the  ntdiroentary  nature  of  the  wiog»^a  crmf  ormation 
in  which  it  agrees  with  many  other  extinct  as  well 
a*  living  hdrda  found  in  New  Zealand. 

NOTOTIIERIITM,  an  extinct  genua  of  marsupial 
fw  kangaroo -like  animals^  the  fossil  remains  of  wliich 
are  found  in  deposits  of  Upper  Pliocene  age  in  Aus- 
tralia. This  form,  whilst  exceeding  living  kangaroos 
in  size,  was  yet  smaller  than  many  extinct  and  neigh- 
boaring  genera  (for  examf^Ie,  IHjyroiodofn).  It  wjw 
of  herbivQirtnui  habits,  and  appeared  to  unite  the 
characters  of  the  Kangaroos  with  those  of  the  Koala 
or  kangaroo  bear.  The  NoMLhcrium  MUehdli  is  a 
described  spcdes  of  this  extinct  genus. 

NOT  Pr:0 VEN,  in  Scotch  law,  a  verdict  returned 
by  the  jury  when  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  t-j 
convict  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  while  there  is  tonoe 
apparent  foundation  for  the  charge.  On  this  verdict 
being  returned  the  accused  is  liberated,  as  in  the  coaq 
of  not  guilty,  and  cannot  bo  tried  afttrvvarda  for  the 
same  offence,  though  new  and  conclusive  evidence 
should  t^lm  up  after  the  verdict. 

KOTRE  DAME  (French,  Our  Lady),  a  title  of 
the  Virgin  Itlary.  It  is  the  name  of  many  churches 
in  France,  and  particularly  of  the  great  aithedral  at 
Pans,  nrhicb  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
forms  a  prominent  object  in  the  history  of  the  city. 
It  has  been  recently  restored  with  great  splendour, 
and  in  addition  to  the  two  towers  which  tiank  the 
west  entrance,  and  the  summits  of  which  command  a 
magnificent  view  of  Paris,  the  transept  has  been  sur- 
monnted  by  a  beautiful  spire.  A  vivid  picture  of 
Notre  Dame  in  the  fifteenUi  century  is  given  by  M. 
Victor  HiiLro  in  his  celebrated  novel  of  that  name. 

NOTTIjVGHAM,  orNomNGHAiianraE,  an  inland 
eotmty  of  England,  bounded,  north  by  York,  east 


by  Idncoln,  south  by  Leicester,  and  west  by  Derby* 
Area,  fj27,r.">2  acres,  of  wliich  aljout  454,000  are 
amble,  meaiiow,  siud  pasture.  The  general  surface, 
^N  itb  exception  of  the  Vale  of  Trent,  is  undulating, 
but  none  of  the  cminenGes  reach  any  great  elevation. 
ITie  principal  river  is  the  Trent,  witU  its  affluents, 
the  Soar  and  Idle,  The  hiiThtst  grounds  are  An- 
iitiiiley  Hills  and  Shenvood  IVn-esL  The  south -eaet 
Ixtrder  in  chiefly  occupied  by  the  li«»  r<>'ks;  the 
greater  portion  if  ita  area  being  cum pogcd(»f  rocks  nf 
the  permian  und  new  red  viands  too  e  syi^tcnia.  The 
chief  minerals  arc  coal,  gypsum,  and  stone  of  various 
kinds.  The  soil  coujiiats  of  sand,  gravel,  and  red 
luarl,  and  with  few  exceptions  is  extremely  fertile. 
The  ancient  forest  of  Hlierwood,  which  extended 
about  25  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  (J  to  9 
miles,  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  sandy  soil  in 
the  north' west,  and  is  still  called  the  furest  district. 
Ihe  oropi  usually  cultivated  are  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  beasB,  and  pease.  In  lSJj^3  there  were  14t2,'iU5 
ttcrca  under  corn  cro|>.H,  50,151  under  green  crops,  and 
54,804  ill  clover  and  grasses  under  rotation.  There 
is  a  consideral lie  brenxlth  of  excellent  gross  land  and 
meadows  in  tho  valo  of  the  Trent,  employed  for 
feeding  and  dairy  purpc^ses.  There  were  16,U»1 
Agricultural  horses,  7C,'i"2ll  cattle,  2ll,.SiflJ  shetp, 
and  30,371  pigB  in  the  county  in  1883.  The  mauu- 
facturinj^  clistricts  centering  in  the  county  town  are 
celebrated  for  lace,  hosiery,  and  the  manufacture  *»f 
highly- finished  machinery  in  connection  therewith. 
8ilk  aud  cotton  Bpinning,  blc.iehiny:,  brick -making, 
coal-ruining,  iron  and  brass  founiiing,  glove-making, 
and  other  Lranehes  of  industry  are  well  developed. 
Tlie  agricultural  districts  centering  in  Newark,  Ret- 
ford, and  Mansfield,  owe  their  prosperity  t*J  an  in- 
creasing trade  in  corUj  malt,  hops,  stone,  brae,  gyp 
sum,  and  plaster  of  Paris.  The  county  returoH  four 
members  U*  ParMttment,  and  two  each  fur  the 
Ihoroughs — Nottingham,  Newark,  and  Eaat  Kttford. 
I'op,  in  18G1,  293,867;  in  1871,  319,758;  in  1881, 
391,816. 

NOTTINGHAJI,  a  town  of  England,  capital  of 
the  above  county,  on  the  Leen,  near  ita  junction  with 
tho  Trent,  and  also  on  a  branch  line  \'l  the  Great 
Northern  Kailway,  P22  miles  n.N'.^v.  from  Ix^ndon 
by  rail  It  occupiea  a  picturescpie  site  on  the  broken 
declivitiea  and  occasionally  abnipt  precipices  of  a 
sandstono  rock  overlooking  the  Vale  of  Trent;  and 
from  whatever  quarter  it  is  approached,  but  mors 
especially  on  descending  Euddingtoa  HMl  from  thd 
London  side,  presents  a  striking  and  attractive  ap- 
pearance; its  castle  and  St*  Clary's  church  forming 
the  two  prominent  objects  in  the  view,  The  ancient 
portion  of  the  town  is  indifferently  buOt,  comdating 
of  nan-ow  t^jrtnoua  streets  and  clo»ely  packed  coorti 
and  alleys  teeming  with  population;  re<jently,  bow- 
ever,  oonsiderablo  improvements  have  been  e^eeted 
by  tlie  widening  of  several  thoroughfares  and  the 
removal  of  narrow  streets,  lined  with  miserable  dwell- 
inga,  in  the  denser  localities.  Tho  modem  portiona 
conaist  of  broad  streets  and  spacious  thoroughfares 
with  well-built  houses,  f  actoriea,  and  public  buildings. 
Ample  provision  baa  been  made  for  the  recreation  of 
the  people  by  public  pleaHure-gTounds,  the  Arboretum, 
Elm  Avenue,  and  fjther  promeniides^  with  race  and 
cricket  grounds,  being  tlie  most  conspicuous.  Tho 
great  market- plact;,  described  by  Lelond  as  the  fairest 
without  exception  in  aU  England,  and  the  grounds  of 
the  cafitle,  may  also  be  noted  ns  places  of  public  re- 
port and  interest  Among  the  remarkable  buildings 
the  ca«tlo  is  conspicuous.  It  crowna  tbe  stmmiit  of 
a  precipitous  rock  wbich  rises  133  i^t  above  the 
level  of  the  Leen,  and  which  ia  perforated  by  numer- 
ous holes  and  vaults.  Tho  original  caatle  was  built 
by  William  the  Conqueror  as  a  means  of  overawing 
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aiKl  repressing  tbe  bold  outlaws  frequenting  the  re- 
ct*st.-H  of  Sherwood  Forest  It  was  dismAtitled  during 
tbe  Pnitectorate,  and  subsequently  b(H!ama  tbe  pro- 
perty of  the  Dnke  of  Newcastle,  wbo  in  1 07 4  erected 
on  part  of  the  site  &  large  mansion^  baTing  notbin<^ 
of  a  castle  but  tbe  nanie.  After  having  been  de- 
etr«»yed  by  a  body  of  rioters  during  tbe  excitement 
connected  with  tbe  ll^f<fnn  Bill  of  1S32,  tbe  castle 
Imsj  been  restored  and  adapted  for  tbo  Midland 
Counties'  Art  Museum »  wbicb  was!  opened  with 
great  ceremony  by  the  Prince  of  Woles,  4th  July, 
1S7^.  It  now  contains  the  fine  arts  and  tnduitrial 
exbibitionft,  tbe  free  museum  of  nataral  bi«tory,  free 
and  rt^fereuce  Hbrariea,  reading;' rooms,  &e.  Among 
the  fhurches  we  must  first  mention  St  Mary's,  an 
fuicient  and  venerable  structure,  supposed  to  have 
Lieen  origionlly  erected  In  tbe  seventh  century.  It 
Las  been  rebuilt  ajid  restored  at  various  tinjeso,^  and 
is  rendered  conspicuous  above  all  the  other  buildinga 
by  tbe  eminence  on  which  it  standH,  and  its  lofty, 
massive,  and  majestic  tower.  St  Peter's  is  an  an - 
cdent  Gothic  edifice,  Burmounted  by  a  neat  tow^er» 
tenniuating  in  a  plain  spire;  St  James's  baa  a  square 
pinnacled  tower;  St.  Paul's  is  in  the  Doric  stylo, 
with  a  handsome  portico;  Trinity,  St  John's,  St 
Andrew's,  St  t^aviour'si,  and  All  8ainta'  are  bond* 
aflfne  mo<lera  structures.  AmoDg  the  other  places  of 
worship  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  Koman  Catho- 
lic cathedral,  a  spaciousy  cruciform,  and  highly  decii* 
rated  atmcture,  with  numerous  tt-indows  of  richly 
stained  ^lasa^  and  a  central  tower  terminating  In  a 
spire  1^0  feet  iiigh;  the  Derby  Road  Baptist  meet- 
ing-bouse,  and  the  Unitarian  chapel  on  the  High 
Pavement  Other  buildingfl  deserving  of  notice  are 
tho  exchange,  a  large  building  fronting  the  market- 
1 1  u.<\  the  County  Hall,  with  county  jail  attached;  the 
Uuildball^  and  the  house  of  corrcctinn^  a  large  edtfjce 
built  ou  the  site  of  a  convent  of  tlie  Knf;;hCA  of  St. 
John^aiid  recently  considtrably  improved  in  outward 
decoration ;  tbe  union  workhouse,  com-excbangp, 
chamber  of  commerce,  Mechanics*  Hall,  Albert  Hall, 
school  of  art,  p<^>st-otbce,  county  court*,  theatre,  tbe 
drill  hall  of  the  Kobiu  Hood  Rifles,  one  of  tbe  (inest 
volunteer  regiments  in  the  country  ;  a  splendid  i>ile 
of  buildings  known  as  University  College,  the  dny 
and  evening  classes  of  which,  and  of  the  Technical 
School  atticlied,  are  attended  by  large  numbers  of 
students  both  male  and  female;  and  various  impor- 
tant factories  and  warehouses  connected  with  the 
staple  trades  of  the  town.  Two  iron  bridges  of 
great  strengtb  and  beauty,  the  new  Trent  Kridge 
and  the  WOford  Bridge,  botb  opened  in  1S71|  al^ 
deserve  to  be  mentioned. 

Tbe  principal  educational  and  literary  instiiutinns 
are  tbe  high-school  for  boja,  well  endowed^  nndi 
occupying  a  large  and  handsome  building;  tbe  Blue- 
coat  School;  the  University  College  and  Tecbnical 
Scbfxd  already  mentioned;  the  government  school 
of  doftign,  tbe  People's  HalX  and  th«  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute. Among  charitable  institutir^ns  are  tbe  gene- 
ral hospital,  the  dispensary,  the  ^Midland  insUtnte 
for  the  blind,  and  the  general  lunatic  asylum. 

The  staple  mannfactnres  to  which  the  town  madnty 
owes  its  prosperity  and  rapid  increase  are  hot^iery  and 
lace.     The  former  first  began  to  assume  importance 

out  tbe  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century',  and  tbe 
'latter  in  1778,  when  the  point-net  machine  was 
invented.  Tbo  bobbin- net  mii;cbine  was  invented 
about  1799^  but  did  not  come  into  general  nae  till 
182S.  These  manufactures  were  long  carried  on 
exolnsively  in  the  homes  of  the  workmen,  bat  Urge 
steam  factories  have  been  gradnally  erected,  and 
have  now  almost  entirely  sop^seded  ijomestic  Ubour* 
In  addition  to  tbe  staple  mannfactores,  including  the 
mat  hine'shope  and  other  indoatrial  establishments 


more  immediately  dependent  on  them,  a  considerable 
number  of  handJs  are  employed  in  the  cott^in  and 
woollen  manufactures;  in  silk,  worsted,  and  cotton 
spimiing- mills;  and  in  making  articles  of  malleable 
and  cast  iron. 

Nottingham  is  beUeved  to  have  been  a  Roman 
station.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Mercia.  It  was  walled  by  Edward  tbe  Elder,  and 
acquired  a  great  addition  to  its  importance  on  th^ 
erection  of  its  oostle  by  William  the  Conqueror. 
Charles  I.  raised  his  standard  here  after  be  had 
decided  on  an  open  oontest  with  the  Parliament  in 
1642.  In  more  modem  times  it  has  acquired  a  mthcr 
unenviable  notoriety  by  the  frequency  and  violence 
of  its  riota.  The  most  memorable  of  these  were  tbe 
Luddita  riots,  which  were  so  skilfully  organized  that 
tbe  rioters  succeeded  in  escaping  the  vigilanoe  of  the 
law,  and  they  were  bo  perttnacionsly  peinsted  in  for 
a  number  of  years,  that  Parliament  was  obliged  to 
pass  an  act  making  it  death  to  break  a  stoddng  or 
laoe  frame.  The  riots  of  1831^  for  which  the  rejection 
of  the  reform  bill  by  tbe  House  of  Lords  was  made 
the  pretext,  destroyed  proj>erty  above  the  valna  of 
£50,000.  Tlie  borough  sendn  two  members  to  Par- 
liament  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  in  1&71,  86.621 ;  In  1&81, 
111,648;  of  municipal  bor.  in  IStel,  186,575,  the 
boundaries  having  been  greatly  extended  iu  1S77» 

NOTTINGHAM,  Hkkts  aqe  Finch,  fikst  Eakl  ar, 
was  the  son  of  Hcneage  Fincb^  reconler  of  the  city 
of  London,  and  was  bom  in  162 L  He  was  educated 
at  Wcstmiufiter  School  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
whence  he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple.  At  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  bis  reputation  as  a  lawyer 
raised  him  to  the  poet  of  solicitor-general^  in  wludi 
capacity  he  signalized  his  xeal  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  regicides.  In  1661  he  was  elected  member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  obtained  a  baronetcy, 
and  six  years  afterwards  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  Impeachment  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  In  1670 
he  became  attorney -general,  and  in  1673  soooeeded 
tbe  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  as  lord-keeper.  This  latlser 
appointment  was  only  a  stop  towards  the  chaaoeOor- 
ship  wbicb  be  obtained  two  years  afterwards.  In 
16S1  bis  servioes  were  rewarded  with  tbe  earldom  of 
Nottingham.  He  survived  his  devatian,  however, 
little  more  than  a  year.  His  powers  as  an  orator  were 
highly  rated;  and  Dryden  has  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity bis  portrait  in  Absalom  and  Adiitophel,  under 
the  character  of  Amri  Several  of  his  speeches  on  the 
trials  of  the  judges  of  Charles  L  have  been  published, 
as  have  also  some  of  his  parliamentary  oraiiona. 

NOUN  {from  the  Latin  nosMn,  name),  in  grammar, 
the  name  of  a  thing,  or  more  accurately,  the  name  of 
a  conception,  whether  general  or  pu^cular.  As  wii 
may  have  conceptions  of  substanoe  or  of  attribute, 
nouns  are  either  wvlttianHrt  or  atJ^utice,  Again, 
as  we  Imve  particular  ixmoeptions,  or  conceptions  of 
individual,  and  general  oonoi^jitions,  or  conceptions 
of  classes  of  indlvidnals,  nouns  are  either  praper 
or  common.  In  order  to  express  unity  or  plurality 
of  conception  (number),  the  terminations  of  nouns 
undci^o  certain  modificnti^^s  of  form ;  in  some  Ian* 
guages  two^  in  some  only  erne.  Thus  in  English  the 
form  man  expresses  one  individual,  the  form  mem 
two  or  several;  the  former  is  said  to  be  in  the  tin- 
ffular^  the  latter  in  the  plural  number;  but  in  some 
languages  a  peculiar  modification  is  used  to  express 
the  conception  of  two  objects,  and  this  is  called  tbe 
dual  number.  To  express  the  relationa  of  conceptions 
to  each  other  tbe  English  language  employs  prepo* 
sltions  or  jujctapodtion;  but  many  languages  make 
use  of  an  inflection  of  tbe  primitive  form  of  the  noun; 
this  inflection  is  called  case.  Tbe  number  of  cases 
is  different  in  different  langanges,  but  is  nuely  mora 
than  six.    See  Casi. 
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Ill 


NOTAIilS.  See  Habdekbero  (Fbiet^rich  ton), 

^OVAJRA,  a  towHf  Kingdom  of  It&ly,  capital  of 
t  proriiiee  cf  sune  nonie,  beautifully  ai  tutted  between 
$hft  AgogBA  and  Terdoppio,  53  milca  e.n.e.  of  Turia. 
It  oonsifits  of  three  large  squares  and  several  BtreetSj 
which,  though  narrow,  are  well  built,  and  haa  an  an- 
cksat  aod  magnificent  cathedral  with  a  lofty  towerj 
and  KveraL  fine  sculptures  and  paintings,  an  epiaoo- 
pal  palace,  two  colleges,  a  ruinous  old  castle,  and  a 
remarkably  fine  market-house.  The  manufacturea 
are  not  of  much  importance,  but  include  a  kind  of 
sweet  biscuits  which  have  a  largQ  sale  in  many  parts 
of  Italy«  The  rice  and  grain  markets  are  the  most 
important  in  Piedmont,  Population,  according  to 
the  census  of  18S1,  15,232.  Novara  ia  famous  for 
the  b;ittle  fought  there  on  23d  March,  1849,  between 
the  Sardinians  and  Austrians,  in  which  the  former 
were  oompletelj  defeated,  and  Charles  Albert  in- 
duced in  oonaequence  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  bis 
■on  Victor  Emmanuel — The  province  cousiists  gener- 
ally of  a  large  and  fertile  plain,  watered  by  the  Po 
and  several  of  its  tributaries,  and  well  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  rice.    Pop.  704,233. 

MOVA  SCOllA,  a  prflvinee  of  the  Dominion  of 
Cknada,  consisting  of  a  long  narrow  peninsula,  called 
Nora  Seotia  Proper,  and  the  Lda»d  of  Cape  Breton, 
which  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Strait 
of  Canso.  It  is  bounded  on  tbe  north  by  North um- 
beriand  Strait  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  north* 
ea0%  south,  and  south-east  by  the  Atlantic;  went  by 
the  Bay  of  Fundy;  and  north  by  New  Brunswick, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  an  isthmus  only  11 
miLei  b<n>ad.  Greatest  length,  from  south-west  to 
Aortli-east,  360  miles;  greatest  breadth,  about  120 
miles:  area,  20,907  square  miles,  or  1.% 389,4  80  acres, 
one-fifth  of  which  consists  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  inltts 
of  the  sea.  Of  the  whole  about  5,(K10,000  acres  lire 
fit  for  tillage.  Its  south-eastern  coa»t  is  remarkable 
for  the  number  and  capacity  of  its  h^bonr»;  there 
being  no  fewer  than  twenty-siic  ports,  which  can 
aibuit  the  lazgest  Tcsaels,  between  Htdifax  and  Caf>e 
Canso,  a  distance  of  not  more  than  I  111  niileiiL  Ttiere 
mn  no  mountains  of  great  magnitude  or  remarkable 
eleration;  ranges  of  high  lands  seldom  exceeding 
600  feet  above  sea-level  mn  through  the  country, 
generally  east  to  west,  and  with  less  prominent  hUh 
and  ondulatioiis  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  tbe  scenery. 
There  are  few  large  lakes  or  rivers;  tbe  largest  of 
tbe  former  ia  Lake  Ivosignol,  about  20  miles  in 
length;  and  of  the  liLttti'r,  Shubenacadii^,  about  I 
mile  wide  at  its  mouth,  draining  into  Minas  Bay; 
an  extensive  cbaiii  of  small  lakes^  of  which  nearly 
100  occur  within  a  space  of  20  miles  square. 

Tbe  minerals  are  very  valuable.  Granite,  trnp, 
ttnd  day -slate  rocks  preduminatc ;  tbe  most  abund:mt 
variety  is  the  gray  granite,  which  prevails  along  the 
shore,  and  is  well  adapted  for  mill-stones.  Clay- 
slat*  of  fine  quality  is  of  extensive  formation  in  the 
eaatem  section  of  the  colony,  and  excellent  grind- 
adanes  are  obtained  from  a  stratum  of  sondatt^ne, 
iomid  between  the  coal  and  llmeatoue.  Coal,  with 
mm  m  combination,  abounds  in  many  places.  Gold 
hae  also  been  found  in  various  places.  Copper-ore 
also  exists,  as  also  does  silver,  lead,  and  tin;  and 
gypsum  is  plentiful,  and  furnishes  an  active  aud 
profitable  tiade.  I'titroleam  has  been  recently  die- 
ooyered  and  wells  have  been  sunk  in  Cape  Breton. 
In  a  recent  year  the  total  value  of  the  mineral  pro- 
docUoiu  amounted  to  £70(^,000.  The  eoils  of  Nova 
Sootia  are  vaiions  along  the  southern  ebore;  the  gran- 
ite forms  the  basis,  extend iug  in  many  places  for 
About  20  miles  into  the  interior.  This  region  is  the 
lesst  fertile,  but  there  are  elsewhere  extensive  alluvitil 
ttsets  producing  the  moat  abundant  crops.  Many 
fine  fertile  districts  also  are  met  with  on  the  northern 


coast,  along  the  banks  of  n  vera  and  the  heads  of  bays. 
The  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  is  affected  by  its  almost 
insular  position,  and  is  characterized  by  a  remark- 
able salubrity.  The  springs  are  tedious;  but  the 
summer  heats  being  for  a  brief  season  excessive 
vegetation  is  singularly  rapid,  and  the  autumn  ia  de* 
lightful.  In  winter  there  is  scmetimea  sledding,  and 
bard  frost  for  weeks  before  Christmas;  and  {jerhapa 
in  the  following  year  the  plough  may  be  seen  in  the 
fields  as  late  as  the  10th  of  January.  The  ther- 
mometer ranges  from  -  20°  to  98*  in  the  shade,  taking 
the  two  extremes.  The  western  counties  are  &"  or 
10^  warmer  on  the  average  than  tbe  eastern,  and  in 
some  parts  the  thermometer  rarely  falls  l^eluw  zero. 
Wheat,  potatoes,  and  oats  are  the  most  important 
crops;  but  buckwheat,  rye,  barley,  Indian- com,  and 
field- pease  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  in  seasons 
when  the  wheat  and  potatoes  fail  are  of  great  value. 
Nova  Scotia^  however,  does  not  yet  supply  her  popu- 
lation with  bread  even  in  good  seasons,  largo  imy )orta- 
tions  of  fine  6oiir  being  yearly  made  from  the  United 
States.  The  apple  orchards  of  the  western  eoimtie!4 
are  very  productivo,  and  extend  along  the  roatlside 
in  Ml  unbri^iken  Une  for  30  miles.  Apples  and  cider 
are  annually  ex[K>rted,  and  the  domestic  supply  U 
cheap  imd  abundant.  Cattle  and  aheep  are  raised  in 
eoujiiderable  numbers,  and  are  exported  both  to  New 
Brunawick  and  Newfoundland;  but  the  breeds  are 
inferior,  and  little  attention  is  paid  to  their  improve- 
ment, llie  cod  and  haddock  fisheries  are  actively 
prosecuted  aU  along  the  aoath  coast  Mackerel  and 
iierrings  are  also  taken  in  gr^t  quantities;  but  the 
salmon-fishing  has  greatly  fallen  off,  from  the  erec- 
tion of  grist  and  saw  mills  on  the  streams.  The  total 
value  of  fiab  (chiotly  ctjd)  exjjorted  from  Nova  Scotia 
(  in  the  year  ending  June  CO,  isrs,  wn-*  i'yio,!-!,  not 
irielmUng  what  was  sent  to  other  provinces  of  the 
Dominion.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
prosecute  the  whale  and  seal  fisheries*  Tbe  m.inu- 
isctures  of  Nova  Scotia  ore  yet  but  very  limited. 
Coarse  cloths,  called  *  homespuns,'  are  made  by  the 
peasantry,  and  are  generally  worn  by  that  olaaa. 
Coarse  flannels,  bed-Hnen,  blankets,  and  carpets  are 
also  manufactured.  Tanning  ta  carried  on  to  some 
extent,  and  in  the  towns  and  villages  boot*,  bhoes, 
saddlery,  harness,  household  funuture,  and  agricul- 
tural implements  are  made  in  large  quantitiea*  Bon- 
nets of  bleached  graas  and  hats  of  straw  are  made  in 
many  of  the  rural  di^itricta;  and  iu  the  nei^hbour- 
lio^xl  of  Halifax  tobacco,  confectionery,  printiug  and 
wrapping  paper,  hats,  and  some  other  articles  are 
manufacture j.  There  are  several  distilleries  there 
al»c».  Ship-building  is  extensively  entjaged  in,  vessels 
with  an  aggregate  burden  of  more  than  50,000  tons 
being  buEt  annually.  The  houses  of  Nova  Scotia 
are  mostly  constructed  of  timber,  excepting  in  Halifax 
and  the  larger  towns,  where  s(3mu  good  stone  and 
brick  houses  ore  to  be  seen.  Yet  etone  for  building 
abounds  in  the  province — granite  of  the  finest  quttdity 
on  the  south  coast;  fx"eeBtone  all  along  the  north. 

Nova  Scotia  is  favourably  Eituateil  fxir  cnmmerce. 
The  foreign  trade  is  comparatively  large,  and  will  no 
doubt  greatly  increase  aa  the  natural  resources  are 
do  V eloped.  The  im  ports  consis t  principally  of  British 
manufactures ;  and  spirits,  sugar,  vrinta,  coffee,  &c., 
from  our  colonies.  The  principal  articles  of  pxf>f»rt 
are  fish,  timber,  and  eoah  in  1 877-73  the  imports  from 
beyond  the  Bominion  were  £1,704,323 ;  exports  to 
beyond  the  Dominion,  £,  1 ,5G2,6(j3,  There  are  above 
300  miles  of  railway  in  o{>eration  in  the  province. 

The  population  of  Nova  Scotia  is  now  chiefly  com* 
posed  of  a  native  race,  sprang  directly  or  indirectly 
fnjm  the  three  great  fainiliea  of  the  United  Kiuj^dom 
—English,  Irish,  and  Scotch.  Tbe  Irish  are  found 
in  large  numbers  only  io  the  capital;  the  Scololi 
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ehlvtly  in  the  eaitera  oonutlei^  Tile  western  and 
intdland  counties  ue  prtndpally  oocapied  hy  the  de- 
soendiuitft  oi  the  loyal bts,  whoee  blond  is  Engliah. 
The  coonty  of  Liuieoberg  ia  inhabited  by  ft  race 
■prung  from  a  bcxlj  of  Gennaa  and  8wi&si  Prates- 
tacita,  who  emigrated  from  Kotterdatn  in  1753. 
There  are  also  nevend  iettlementa  of  French  Aca- 
diftns.  But  the  detfcendanta  of  all  form  hut  one  race, 
and  are  known  by  but  one  name,  the  whole  living  in 
perfect  hariuony.  The  Indiana  ore  still  a  distinct 
people,  but  there  are  only  a  few  hundreds  cf  them 
left  in  the  province.  The  religioQa  divwjona  here 
are  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  North 
America  gGneraily*  The  five  largeBt  religious  bodies 
are  EpisoopalianSf  PreehyterianM,  Eoman  Catholica, 
Methodists,  and  BaptistB,  Of  these  the  most  immar^ 
01  IS  are  the  PrcsbyterianSj  next  the  Kotwan  Cfttholics, 
then  the  Baptifita,  Kpis^^opaliaQB,  and  Methodists. 
Education  has  been  pretty  widely  and  eqtiolly  dif- 
fused over  the  colony.  It  is  free  to  all  classes  of  the 
community.  The  pnblic  affam  of  the  colony  are 
administered  by  a  Meutenont-govemor,  council,  and 
hmtse  of  assembly;  the  last,  consisting  of  thirty- eight 
members  elected  every  four  yeazs,  has  entire  control 
over  the  provincial  revenue.  It  sends  twelve  mem- 
bers to  the  senate,  and  eii^hteen  to  the  house  of  com* 
mons  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  Tlie  laws  are 
dispensed  by  a  supreme  court  and  district  courts  fts 
in  Canaola.  The  laws  in  force  are  the  common  and 
the  statute  law  of  England,  and  the  statute  law  of 
Nova  Scotia.  The  capital  of  the  province  is  Halifax, 
which  possesses  erne  of  the  finet^t  harbours  in  America. 

Nova  Scotia  was  first  vi^^ited  by  the  Cabota  in 
1497f  but  was  not  colonized  by  Europeans  till  1604, 
cvhon  De  Monts,  a  Frenchman,  and  his  followers^ 
i&d  somie  Jesuits,  attempted  for  eight  years  to  form 
settlements  in  Port  Royal,  St  Croix,  &c.,  but  were 
finally  expelled  from  the  country  by  the  Englisib 
governor  and  colonists  of  Virginia,  who  claimed  the 
oonntry  by  right  of  the  discovery  of  tho  Cabota.  In 
1621  Sir  William  Alexander  applied  for  and  obtained 
from  James  I.  a  grant  of  the  whole  country,  which 
he  proposed  to  colonize  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  In 
1623  the  attempt  was  made;  hut  the  proposed  co- 
lonists finding  the  various  points  where  they  wished 
to  establish  themselves  thronged  by  foreign  adven* 
turera,  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  attempt  a  settle* 
ment,  and  therefore  returned  to  England.  DuriDg 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  Nova  Scotia  baronets 
were  created,  and  their  patents  ratified  in  Parlia- 
ment; they  were  to  oontribute  their  aid  to  the  settle* 
meut,  and  to  have  portioiis  c»f  land  allotted  to  them; 
their  number  was  not  to  exceed  150.  In  1654  Crom- 
well sent  out  an  armed  force,  and  took  possession  of 
the  country,  which  remained  with  the  English  till 
lfliJ7,  when  it  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  Treaty  of 
Preda.  But  the  English  from  time  to  time  attacked 
the  French  colonists  at  varions  points,  and  ravaged 
their  settlements,  oontinning  to  harass  and  annoy 
them  till  1713,  when  the  country  was  finally  ceded 
to  England  In  1763  tho  island  of  Cape  Breton  was 
annexed  to  Nova  Scotia^  and  in  1867  the  province 
became  a  member  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Pop. 
(1871)p  387.800;  (LSSU,  44U,57i 

NOVATIANS,  a  sect  so  called  from  their  found<jr 
Novatus  or  Noratianus,  who  was  a  presbyter  at 
Home  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Having 
been  excommunicated  by  Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome, 
for  not  only  refusing  to  submit  to  his  authority,  hut 
even  claiming  his  see,  he  formed  a  distinct  sect, 
wltich  laid  claim  to  peculiar  purity  of  discipline  and 
conduct,  and  carried  their  rigour  so  far  as  to  main- 
tain that  the  lapsed,  or  thoee  who,  after  professing 
Christianity,  had  fallen  away,  were  not  to  be  re- 
admitted into  the  church,  however  strong  the  evid- 


ence of  their  sincere  repentance  might  be,  witlionl 
being  re-baptizcd.  This  npj^ars  to  have  been  his 
chief  heresjy,  and  as  he  not  only  possessed  learning 
and  eloquence,  but  led  a  pious  and  exemplaiy  life,  he 
attracted  numerous  followers,  who  established  sepante 
religious  communities,  and  maintained  their  exist- 
euce  prindi>ally  iu  Italy  and  Africa  till  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. They  condemned  second  marriages,  and  would 
not  associate  with  any  that  hod  contracted  them. 
Novatian  wrote  several  works,  of  which  Jeit^me  gives 
a  catalogue.  The  tradition  amcmg  his  followers  was 
that  he  suffered  martyrdom. 

NOVA  ZEMBLA  (Rue^iian,  Nm^ia  Zivdia),  two 
lar;^e  islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  belonging  to  Russia, 
and  forming  a  deiiendencv  of  the  government  of 
Archangel;  lat  70^  30'  to '77'  5.;  Ion.  52'  to  69'  E. 
ITiey  are  separated  from  eaeh  other  by  the  narrow 
strait  Mototcbkin  Shar;  and  from  the  lade  of  Vaigatz 
rm  the  south  by  the  Strait,  and  from  the  mainland  on 
the  east  by  tho  Sea  of  Kara;  greatest  length,  north- 
east to  south-west,  635  miles;  breadth,  170  miles. 
The  far  greater  part  of  the  interior  is  unexplored. 
The  general  slope  of  both  ifllands  appears  to  be 
towaiSs  Matotchkin  Strait,  on  which  the  mouths  of 
at  lesat  fifteen  small  streams  have  been  counted 
Lakes  also  are  numerous.  The  whole  territory  u 
wild  and  desolate  in  the  extreme.  The  coa^t^  swarm 
with  Heids*  various  kinds  of  fish,  and  vast  tUghts  of 
wattrftmL  ITie  interior,  which  is  partly  covered 
with  stunted  shrubs,  abort  gross,  and  moss,  is  fre- 
quented by  reindeer,  white  b^UT^  ermines,  and  Arctic 
foxes.  Nova  Zembla  has  no  permanent  inhabitants, 
but  is  visited  by  Russian  hunters  and  fishers.  In 
1596  it  was  reached  by  Borentx,  who  wintertd  there. 
It  was  drcnmnavigated  by  Johannesen  in  1869  and 

1 870,  and  th  e  Kara  Sea  found  comparatively  free  of  ioe. 
It  was  again  circumnavigated  by  Captain  Carlsen  in 

1871,  and  partially  explored  by  Lieutenants  Wey- 
prochi  and  Payer  in  the  some  year,  and  again  in 
1872-74. 

NOVEL  (Italian,  novella),  %  prose  narrative  of  « 
aeries  of  fictitious  events  connected  by  a  plot,  and 
involring  portraitures  ot  character  and  deacHptionA 
of  scenery.  In  its  present  signification  novel  icem.i 
to  express  a  species  of  fictitiouB  narrative  somewhat 
different  from  a  romance;  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to 
assign  the  exact  distinction,  and  in  French,  Italian, 
and  German  the  same  name  {roman^  rotnamo,  and 
raman)  is  ui^cd  for  both  »t>ed:e«  of  composition.  The 
term  novel  ia  generally  applied  to  narratives  of  every- 
day life  and  manners;  romance  to  a  series  of  adven- 
tures of  a  marvellous  Idnd,  and  occurring  in  distant 
lands  and  post  ages;  while  the  name  tale  denotes 
generally  a  shorter  production,  which  may  include 
probable  or  imprtibable  events,  and  is  equivalent  to 
the  Italian  noiri/aand  conta,  the  German  n&velle  and 
wwiArcAen,  and  the  French  fonte.  We  propose  to 
treat  of  these  vonnus  kinds  of  prose  narrative  under 
the  present  heading. 

Romances  have  existed  from  the  remotest  antiquity 
among  tho  principal  oriental  nations.  In  the  meat 
ancient  literature  of  the  Chlncee  are  to  bo  found 
parables,  mar^'cllous  fictitious  tales,  and  epics;  and 
for  many  centuries  they  have  had  novels  of  soda) 
life  similar  to  those  of  Europe.  They  only  among 
the  Asi.'itic  natious  have  delineated  the  phenomeuk 
of  common  life,  recounting;  the  conversationo,  coreOr 
and  habits  of  the  hrmsehold  without  intrmlucing  in- 
cidents of  a  nrnrvellous  naturu.  By  their  names,  as 
well  as  characters,  tho  heroes  mi;jfht  pass  for  ordinary 
inhabitants  of  Canton  or  Peking,  llieir  novels 
abound  in  detailed  d^criptions,  are  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  images  and  epithets,  and  ore 
among  the  best  sources  of  information  respecting  the 
life  of  the  people.    The  romance  of  the  Hindus  U 
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HfkB  of  eqitftl  ftDtiqnity,  lint  coofiists  mainly  of 
latic  And  improbable  muratives,  whose  scenes 
are  in  the  depths  of  the  aea^  or  craggy  peaks,  and 
in  the  vague  realms  of  space^  and  whose  actors  are 
princes  opposed  by  giiintK,  princesses  c^irried  off  by 
genii,  tinloTtanates  njctauiOirphosed  into  aniinalB  by 
the  power  of  ulifimans,  spelli*,  i&c  The  character  ol 
Hindti  fiction  has  led  some  i\7iters  to  believe  that 
the  Persian  and  Arabian  tales  were  derived  from 
India^  as  many  of  the  fables  no  doubt  were,  llie 
Arabian  talei  of  the  Thoo«and  and  One  Nighta  am 
exaanpLes  of  romantic  narrative,  highly  esteemed  in 
^nxop%  the  recital  of  which  is  still  more  fascinating 
and  general  among  the  people  of  the  East  than  is  the 
pemaal  ol  printed  novels  among  the  western  pybltc 
Tim  earliest  Greek  oomposltions  of  this  nature 
alxnit  which  we  have  any  information  are  the  Mi- 
laaian  Tales^  attributed  to  one  ^Vristides.  None  of 
these  tales  are  extant,  either  in  the  origfiial  or  in 
the  Latin  venion,  made  about  the  time  of  Marina 
and  Snlla;  bat  we  potssess  about  foily  stories  by 
Parthenins  Niccas,  which  are  supposed  to  be  to  a 
certain  extent  adaptations  £rom  them.  This  coHec- 
tum,  entitled  Peri  Erotikan  Fatb&mat^D,  is  dedicated 
to  Cornelius  GaUus,  a  con  temporary  and  friend  of 
TlrgiL  The  C>'TopiEdia  of  Xenophoa  resembles  in 
many  refpects  a  historical  romance,  Clearchus,  a 
disciple  ol  Aristotle,  wrote  a  series  of  lore  toles^ 
whkti  have  been  also  lu^^t.  Shortly  after  bim  came 
Anton!  OS  Diogenes  with  a  romance  In  twenty -four 
books,  entitled  Of  the  IncretUble  Things  beyond 
Tfaole.  founded  on  the  loves  and  adventures  of  Diniaa 
and  Bercyllia,  Photius  ^ves  on  outline  of  its  con^ 
tents  in  bis  Bihliotheca  Codicum.  An  interval  of 
several  centuries  now  elaf^ies  beftire  we  come  upon 
another  Greek  writer  of  fieticin,  Lutuu«  of  Patra, 
and  Lucion,  who  flourished  under  Marcus  Aurelius, 
ore  the  first  important  names  we  meet  with.  The 
works  of  the  former  are  simply  accounts  of  magical 
transfomiationB,  not  properly  developed  tales;  and 
Lucian  merely  mokes  use  of  Ida  plots  as  Bayes  in 
the  Bebeocsal  did,  to  bring  in  fine  tbinga,  bumorousr 
ntmcal,  and  moral  The  first  of  the  new  school  of 
rumanoe  writers  is  lamblichoa  (not  theNeo-Platonist), 
of  whoee  Babylonika  Photiua  gives  a  tolerably  fuU 
epitome^  We  now  come  upon  the  most  notable  name 
in  Greek  prose  fiction,  that  of  Heliodonis,  bishop  of 
Trice*  in  Thessaly,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the 
fotsith  century.  His  ^Ethiopica,  or,  as  it  is  often 
called, The  Loves  of  Theagenes  and  Charideio,  though 
deficient  in  those  characteristics  of  modem  fiction 
which  appeal  to  the  universal  s^'nipathiea  of  our 
nattue,  is  extremely  interesting  on  account  of  the 
rapid  succession  of  strange  and  not  altogether  im- 
probable adventures^  the  many  Mid  various  charac* 
ten  introduced,  and  the  beautiful  scenes  described. 
Thuit  eaa  be  little  doubt  but  that  his  style  and 
manner  woa  closely  imitatetl  by  Achilles  Tatius  and 
all  the  subsequent  writers  of  erotic  romance,  and  there 
is  almost  eqnsd  certainty  that  he  formed  a  model  to 
tbe  ponderous  historical  romance  writers  of  the  school 
of  Mademoiselle  Scud^ri.  Next  to  Heliodorua  in  point 
of  merit  stands  Achilles  Tatius  (flourished  about 
450-500  AJ3.),  whose  romance  in  eight  Ixtoks,  The 
Xfovee  of  Leucippo  and  Clitophon,  is  a  mine  of  mar- 
vellous incidents,  which  haa  been  thoroughly  ran- 
Booked  by  various  French  and  Italian  authora.  llie 
Daphne  and  Chloe  of  I^ongus,  who  lived  about  the 
•ome  epoch,  is  a  pastoral  romance  containing  fine 
doaeriptioos  of  scenery  on  the  Island  of  Lesbosi.  Prose 
fiction  now  rapidly  degenerated,  and  its  later  and 
worst  specimens  in  Greek  are  Tbe  Loves  of  Chuereua 
and  Callirrhoe,  by  Chariton  of  Aphrcdisiaa ;  The 
Loves  ol  Anthia  and  Abrocomos,^  by  Xenopbon  of 
Ephema;  and  The  Loves  of  Hysminias  and  Hysmine. 
Tot.  3C. 


Prose  fiction  ba^l  appeared  in  Lntin  in  tbe  first  cen- 
tury  after  Christ  in  the  comic  nud  o'L^cene  Satyricou, 
attributed  to  Petronius  Arbiter,  the  minion  of  Nen); 
and  in  the  second  century  tbe  Golden  Ass  of  Appuleia^ 
mode  its  appearance.  Most  of  tlie($t!  cla«Hical  rom^ices 
relate  the  adventure  of  lovers  carried  off  by  pirates  or 
otherwise  separated^  witnessing  rite^i  of  magic  and 
religion,  secret  orgies,  and  infamous  revelries  in  tho 
cities  of  the  Mediterranean  shores,  and  at  lost  re- 
united by  extraordinary  coincidences.  Unlike  tbe 
mmlem  novel,  they  were  neither  so  numerous  nor  so 
highly  reputed  as  to  form  on  important  part  of  tbe 
literature.  There  yet  remains  to  bo  mentioned  one 
work  which  belongs  to  this  period^  but  which  is 
totally  diif eretit  in  character  and  style,  namely,  the 
eccletiiastical  romance  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat,  at> 
tributcd,  without  good  reason,  however,  t<^i  St.  John 
of  Damascus.  It  narrates  the  conversion  of  an  In- 
dian prince,  •fosaphat,  by  tbe  hermit  Barlaam,  and 
\vaii  comptKHtd  for  the  express  purpose  of  reonmmond- 
ing  tbe  oacetic  and  rechise  mode  of  Cbriatian  life. 
This  work  bos  been  trannlated  into  most  of  the  Eu- 
ropean langnages. 

The  first  medise  vol  romances  of  Western  Europe 
were  metrical  Whether  their  materials  and  spirit 
were  derived  from  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  sooroes, 
cHpecially  through  the  Nonnamt,  or  from  the  East 
through  the  Spanish  Moors  and  Crusaders,  or  whether 
they  were  products  of  tbe  ancient  Celtic  genius,  ore 
questions  not  yet  definitely  settled.  It  is  certain 
that  they  were  cultivated  by  the  troubadours  of 
Provence  and  the  trouv^res  of  Korniandy  from  the 
eleventh  century.  The  wandering  minstrels  invented, 
tnmslatcd,  and  amplified  stories  In  order  to  satisfy 
the  craving  for  the  marvellous  prevalent  in  the  hut 
and  in  the  castle,  rehearsing  known  facts  and  gene- 
alogies, traufiforming  chronicles  and  legends  into  ro* 
maacee  of  chivalry,  in  which  Alexander  the  Great 
figures  as  a  knight-errant,  and  Virgil  as  a  mighty 
maf|;ician;  adapting  Byzantine  tales,  and  devising 
humorous  ivnd  scandalous  stories  of  real  life.  The 
romances  of  chivalry  introduced  knighto  whose  deeds, 
courage,  and  sen  time  uts  of  honour  and  delicacy  were 
praised  in  the  moat  extravagant  manner.  The  trans- 
formation of  metrical  into  prose  romance  was  partly 
owing  to  tbe  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  the 
odvant^e  of  metre  for  purposes  of  recital  being  thus 
superseded,  and  partly  to  the  evolution  of  proee  forma 
out  of  metrical  beginnings,  as  bad  taken  place  in  the 
history  of  classical  literature.  Prose  narratives  cele- 
brated Arthur,  Charlemagne,  Amadis  do  Gaul,  and 
other  heroes  of  chivalry^  and  were  as  wearisome  and 
naive  aa  their  predecessors,  though  corof>o8ed  with 
more  regard  to  probabilityt  antl  to  some  extent  depict- 
ing manners  instead  of  being  mere  rhapsodies  of  fierce 
encounters.  The  principtal  romances  of  the  Arthurian 
cycle,  which  h  in  its  essence  of  Welsh  and  Anuori- 
can  origin,  are  those  of  Merlin  the  Enchanter,  of 
Arthur,  of  the  Holy  Graal,  of  Percival,  of  Lancelot 
of  the  Lake,  of  Tristan,  &c-  They  relate  tbe  exploits 
and  loves  of  the  Knights  of  the  Hound  Table;  the 
scenes  are  generally  laid  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  Brit- 
tany, Ireland,  or  Scotland ;  only  in  one  or  two  of  tho 
series  are  wo  tran^'fcrred  to  Egyjit  or  India.  The 
gT*iup  connected  with  Charlemagne  and  hU  Paladins 
are  of  IVencb  origin.  They  appear  to  be  founded 
for  tbe  most  port  on  a  legends^  metrical  chronicle 
entitled  Historia  de  Vita  Caroli  Magni  et  Rolandi, 
wbieb  has  been  attributed  to  Archbishop  THirpln  or 
Tiipin  of  Rheims,  a  contemporary  of  Charlemagne, 
but  which  was  probably  a  pniduct  of  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century;  after  this  came  a  scriea  of  metric4il 
romances,  strictly  so  termed,  out  of  which  was  de- 
veloped the  prose  connterparta.  The  principal  aro 
lluon  of  Bordeaux,  which  supplied  Wieland  with 
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material  for  bia  Ob^^rou;  Giimn  di*  Mont^lave, 
Uaylcn  IZlietort?,  Duolin  de  ^laveaoe,  Mites  et  Auiea, 
Ogier  le  DaDoia,  kc.  In  these  romiuiccB  the  scenes 
ftre  often  laid  in  Africa,  Palcatine,  Bagdad^  Conatan- 
ttnoplO}  India,  &.c^  aud  the  actona  are  Clmstiaii 
knights  and  Mohammedan  maidens  cf .  daz^Iin^ 
beauty;  Saracen  princesi  flultans,  and  emim;  fairies^ 
apes,  derviBhes,  aemons;  all  the  glitter  of  oriental 
life,  gilded  dotnea,  splendid  jewels,  talistnana,  gorgeous 
dressos^-everythin^^  in  ebort,  that  could  illustrate 
the  glowing  scenery,  the  briiliwit  life^  nnti  the  fanci- 
ful Boperstitions  of  eastern  laitda.  ii  lavishly  intro 
diioed.  It  omnot  be  decided  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  to  what  people  we  are  indebted  lor  the 
Amadis  do  Gaul  cycle;  it  has  been  claitBcd  for  the 
Portugncse,  Spanish,  and  Fn^nck,  It  belongs  to  a 
later  date  than  the  Arthurian  and  Charltrinagne 
eycles;  many  of  the  scenes  are  laid  at  Dinstantino]>le, 
Is^otwithstanding  tho  opposition  all  these  wild  and 
improbable  tales  of  chivalry  met  witb,  tht^y  diil  nc»t 
■ink  into  disrepute  until  the  ouBtonm  of  chi\  airy  hod 
become  obeolete  and  its  literature  was  thrown  into 
ridjoule  and  contempt  by  Ccr%'ant€!S» 

Scandinavia  abounded  in  le^ndary  romanceSy  both 
metrical  and  prose,  on  national  subjects,  as  Uie  Viil- 
nmga  Saga^  the  Wilkina  Sa^a,  Frithiofs  Sam  the 
8a^  of  King  Hagnar  Lodbrok,  and  others,  all  having 
A  bold,  vigoroua,  gloomy  character  peculiar  to  thtini- 
eclves.  Germany  also  had  a  peculiar  cyclo  of  heroes 
derived  from  her  traditional  history  as  heir  of  the  Ro- 
man Emfiire,  such  as  Siegfried,  llieodoric,  kiog  of  the 
Gotha  (Dietrich  of  Bern),  Attila  (Etzel),  king  of  the 
Huna,  Gtinthcr,  king  of  Burgundy,  &c.  The  German 
romances  are  of  a  more  fierce  and  unrefined  character 
than  the  French,  from  which  they  differ  too  in  em- 
ploying tho  preternatural  arts  of  the  subterranean 
Ducrgar  or  dwarfs.  The  Italians  originated  no  ro* 
mances  of  the  kind  dest-ribed  above.  They  adopted 
from  the  French  the  tales  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
paladins^ which,  however,  attracted  little  attention  till 
Boiardu,  Beroi,  Pulci,  and  Arioeto  made  them  the 
groundwork  of  poems  that  were  diffuse  and  rambling 
in  style,  but  far  superior  in  regularity  and  beauty  c3 
diction  to  the  czLrlier  romances.  These  romances  had 
beem  known  in  France  two  centuries  before  thoy 
were  introduced  into  It.dy.  The  French  Contes  and 
Fabliaux,  facetious  talcs  of  real  Ufe,  found  more 
favour  in  Italy,  whose  political  featurei  dming  the 
middle  ages  we^e  mercantile  and  lettered  republics 
instead  of  feudal  chivalric  Institutions.  The  lii-st 
work  of  tlii»  sort  is  the  Cento  Novelle  Antiche,  other* 
wise  called  II  Noveliino.  It  is  a  collection  of  t^tones 
current  among  the  Itaban  people,  or  taken  from  the 
Fabliaux,  the  Gesta  Hamanorum,  and  some  of  the 
store  graoef 111  eplaoiles  in  the  chivalric  romances,  and 
was  executed  by  unknown  authors  about  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  It  was  followed  by  the 
Z>ecameron  of  Boccaccio  (I  S53),  which  is  a  collection 
of  100  tales  drawn  from  all  soureas,  and  transcribed 
in  a  charming  style,  but  are  for  the  roost  part  too 
indelicate  to  suit  mrtdem  taste.  Their  success  wba 
immense,  and  brought  into  the  field  a  host  of  Imi* 
tftbotB,  among  whom  we  cua  only  mention  Sacchettf, 
Ser  Giovamd  (to  whom  Chaucer,  Shakspere,  and 
Molibre  are  indebted),  Massuocio  di  Salerno,  Agnolo 
Firt^nzuolo,  Lulgi  da  Porta,  Cinthio  (from  whose 
works  Shakspere  and  his  contemporaries  largely 
drew),  Grazziui,  Straparoloi  Bandello  (in  whom  we 
&nd  the  original  of  Massinget'a  Picturo  and  Shak- 
■pere's  Twelfth  Night),  Malesphii,  Campcggi,  and 
otluus.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  roiuaneea  of 
ehivalry  had  run  their  course  in  France,  but  the  tales 
of  love  intrigue  continued,  llie  principal  of  these 
arc  the  C«nt  Nouvellcs  and  the  Heptameron  of  ilar- 
jpMt  of  NavAn«.   A  totally  difi^erent  class  of  fiction 


popular  in  this  era  deserres  a  word  In  pass^g,  tlw 
spiritual  romances.  The  greatest  mediieval  work  of 
this  character  is  unquestionably  the  Golden  Legend 
of  Voragine,  consisting  of  177  sections,  each  devoted 
to  a  pai'tieular  saint  or  festivaL  Betndes  this  there 
was  a  suedes  of  B|jiritual  taleA,  tho  Contes  Ddvots^ 
written  oy  the  monks  themselves,  probably  with  the 
intention  of  counteracting  the  inflnence  of  the  licen- 
tious stories  of  tho  trouba<lours,  but  exhibiting  a  by 
no  means  lofty  morality  among  tiie  eoclesjastics,  or 
pure  conee|itious  of  bo  revered  n  personago  as  the 
Virgin,  who  is  occaaionally  repraaented  as  littlebslter 
than  a  procureii. 

During  tho  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cenitifies 
the  romance  writers  began  to  alter  and  extend  their 
sphere,  Tho  power  of  the  churrh  had  been  mdely 
shaken,  the  institutions  of  feudalism  were  crumbling 
into  decay,  and  the  uniformity  which  reiirntd  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  former  modes  of  life  and  tlumght 
were  rapidly  disappearing,  and  a  tendency  to  the 
other  extreme  of  individualism  is  clearly  discernible. 
Those  writeni  who  had  no  faith  in  the  possibility  or 
efiicacy  of  ecclesiastical  or  political  reform,  and  who 
had  not  been  too  sorely  cruahed  by  tho  evils  of  tbc 
time,  vented  their  wit  and  satire  on  tho  debaucheries 
of  the  ckrj;y  and  the  duplicity  of  politidans  and 
courtiers.  AVTien  tldfl  was  woven  into  a  narrativs 
the  result  was  the  comic  romance,  which  is  first 
worthily  represented  hy  tho  Gara;^antua  and  Panta* 
gniei  of  Rabelais,  the  father  of  ridicule.  Next  in 
point  of  date  comes  the  Yita  di  Bertoldo  of  Julio 
Ceaai^  Croce,  a  narrative  of  the  humorous  and  suc- 
cessful exploits  of  a  ctei'cr  but  ugly  peasant,  and 
regarding  which  we  ore  told  that  it  was  as  popular 
for  two  centuries  in  Italy  as  Koblnson  Crusoe  was 
in  England.  Some  years  after  appeared  the  Don 
Quixote  of  Cer\antee,  which  was  a  death-blow  t«  the 
exaggerated  interminable  dxivalric  romance.  Alwut 
the  same  time  the  Brst  of  the  picaretQMi:  romances 
was  given  to  the  SpauJah  pubbc  It  was  written  by 
Matteo  Aleman,  and  entitled  The  Life  of  Gmsman 
Alfarache;  the  hero  is  successively  beggar,  swindler, 
pander,  student,  and  galley-slave.  It  gave  birth  to 
a  host  of  Spanish  romances  with  beggara  and  scamps 
as  the  central  fi^nircs,  and  is  said  to  have  suggestod 
to  Le  Sage  the  idea  of  Gil  Bbs.  The  best  Germaii 
representatives  of  Uic  comic  romance  are  Till  Eulen- 
spiegel  and  Simpliclsaimus*  The  pastoral  romance,  in- 
troduced into  Italy  in  the  Arcadia  of  Sannazzaro  about 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  had  been  previoualy 
much  cultivated  by  the  Portuguese,  and  was  natur- 
alized half  a  century  later  in  Spain  by  Montemayor, 
whose  Diana  was  su<»;eeded  by  a  host  of  imitaUirs. 
Shakspera  obtained  from  this  work  the  plot  of  the 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  and  some  of  tho  most 
diverting  scenes  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream* 
llie  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  blends  pastoral 
witb  chivalrous  manners,  is  remarkable  for  its  ideality, 
and  marks  the  traiiaition  to  tbo  romances  of  conven- 
tional love  and  metaphysicsl  gallantry,  tedious  from 
their  length  and  insipidity,  a  prominent  exain[4e  of 
which  is  tho  Astr^  of  Honors  D'UrfiS.  l*he  preval- 
ent striving  after  increased  dignity  and  artifice  of 
style  appears  in  its  sxtreme  ia  the  Fuphues  of  Lilly. 
Ftom  this  species  must  be  distinguished  the  dreary 
historiciJ  romance^  represented  by  the  works  of  Gom- 
bcrvillo,  Calprenede,  and  Mademoifelle  de  Scoddri, 
which  were  highly  esteemed  in  France  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  are  now  looked  upon  as  lite- 
rary monstrosities.  In  them  were  combined  modem 
ideas  of  oomrage,  courtesy,  and  fidelity,  with  stories  of 
tho  ancient  Greeks,  Egyptians,  Babylonians^  and  Per- 
sians, in  prolix  works  of  many  volumes  each.  Th«y 
^YVIXi  drill  en  from  the  field  ef  literature  by  the  ridicule 
hcaj^ed  on  them  by  Moliiire  and  B<>ileau.   Tho  ooun- 
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^  to  thMB  loi^-winded  ixudahcos  was  fumbhed 
Fiy'^llie  Komm  Omniqtie  of  Scarrmi,  which  dct&ilc^ 
m  long'  •eriet  of  adv^cuturea  m  low  an  ihoao  of  the 
Other  el«w  were  elevAted,  Politico  -  philosophical 
subjects  were  frequently  tricked  rmt  in  the  graceful 
drem  of  fictioD,  the  most  notable  examples  being 
^  More's  Utopia,  Barclay'a  Argeni«,  and  Fcnelon's 
TeMmaque.  Thus  early  in  the  fteventeeuth  century 
prote  Hclion  in  most  of  its  leading  types,  as  the  no- 
velette of  gallantry,  the  romance  of  enchantment 
auid  chivajry,  the  |)astoraI  tale,  the  bold  riotous  satire, 
Ihe  picaresque  or  vagabond,  and  the  philosophical 
Dr»r J  had  become  on  established  form  of  literature 
in  the  principal  languages  of  Europe. 

The  more  complete  development  of  the  English 
novel  is  almost  contemporaneous  with  the  decline  of 
the  tragic  drama^  As  the  more  violent  passions  and 
impulsea  of  society  gra^loally  beciuue  restrained ,  the 
turratiTe  atyle  was  called  into  play  to  give  a  more 
even  and  detailed  development  of  sentiment  and  in- 
cident than  ia  possible  in  the  drama.  The  6rst  name 
of  note  we  meet  with  is  that  of  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn 
<tbe  Astrsea  of  the  Ihincia^l),  whose  tales  are  as 
licentioiis  as  the  plays  of  the  contemporary  drama- 
tistSf  as  also  are  those  of  her  successors  and  imitators 
Mn^  Heywood  and  Mrs.  Manley.  The  only  fictions 
of  the  time  evincing  high  poetic  talent  are  Bunyan'a 
allcigoriefi,  the  Pilgrim^s  Progress  and  the  Holy  War. 
The  modem  English  novel  may  be  aaid  to  date  from 
I>efo«.  The  effect  of  his  Robinson  Crusoe,  Colonel 
Jadc^MoU  Flanders,  kc.^  is  caused  by  the  delineation 
mnd  akilf  ol  combination  of  practical  details,  which  give 
to  the  adventures  the  force  of  realities  commanding 
the  interest  and  sympathy  of  the  observer.  The 
satirist  of  the  age  was  Swift,  the  EngHah  Rabelais, 
whose  Gulliver's  Travels  are  equally  interesting 
whether  read  with  or  with  nut  reference  to  the  satire 
lurking  beneath  the  surface.  The  novel  of  every- 
day life  was  farther  improved  by  llichard.sonj  Ficld- 
iDg,  and  Smollett,  lliou^h  the  productions  of  liich* 
ardson  are  of  great  length,  yet  their  accumulation  of 
delicate  light  and  shade,  the  laiowledge  of  bmnan 
•entiments  and  passions  they  display,  and  tho  ear- 
nestness with  wldch  they  c-nlistcd  the  passions  on 
the  aide  of  virtue,  made  them  a  great  advance  on 
tbeir  predecessors.  The  novels  of  Fielding  have  a 
lev  aetitlmciital  tendency,  arc  marked  by  lesa  delicacy 
of  perceptloti  and  command  of  pathos,  and  more  b^"  a 
flow  of  wild  animal  spirits,  vivacity  of  manner,  grasp 
of  character,  and  tboroTigh  knowledge  of  all  sections 
of  English  life.  Unlike  Fielding,  Smollett  seized  upon 
ihe  eccentric  rather  than  the  common  features  of  char* 
ACter,  dealing  in  humorous  exaggeration,  grouping 
together  burlesque  personages,  incidents,  and  oddities 
of  speech  and  action.  His  humour  belongs  more  to 
farce  than  to  geauine  comedy.  The  Tristram  Shandy 
of  Sterne  displays  a  phase  of  humour  difTering  from 
that  of  his  contemporarieSp  than  which  it  must  be 
admitted  to  be  deeper  and  finer  in  qu^dity.  Trfatram 
Shandy  has  little  plot  or  continuous  action,  its  in* 
terest  depending  on  its  characters  and  scntimentd;  it 
Abounds  in  happy  phrases,  keen  glances  into  the  depths 
of  human  character,  and  in  pathos  which  is  occasion- 
4kliy  closely  allied  to  mawkish ness.  Four  years  after 
tliis  work  appeared  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
irhkli  pofiteases  a  higher  moral  tone  than  any  that  hatl 
preceded  it.  From  this  time  till  the  l>eginning  of 
tho  present  century  no  work  of  fiction  of  the  highest 
raok  appeared.  Among  the  best  of  those  of  eecond- 
*ry  rank  may  be  mentioned  Johnson^a  Kasaelos, 
Walpde's  Castle  of  Otranto,  Clara  Iteeve^s  Old  Eng- 
liah  BaroDf  IVIacken^ie's  Man  of  Feeling,  Madame 
IKArblay 'a  Evelina,  and  Bockford's  Vathek.  About 
thJs  time  were  issued  and  greedily  devoured  by  both 
aexei  in  even  the  higher  ranlcs  of  life  the  trash  loiowu 


as  the  Minerva  Press  Kovels,  whose  heroes,  to  quote 
Charles  Laml\  belonged  neither  to  this  world  nor 
any  conceivable  one;  a  string  of  activities  mthout 
purpoie,  of  purposes  without  a  motive.  Hanking 
higher  than  these  are  the  novels  of  horrors,  repre- 
sented by  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  and  others  by 
Mrs.  I^adclilTe,  JL  G.  Lewis's  Monk,  and  Maturin'a 
Montorio.  By  these  works  the  imagination  was  fed 
with  the  terrors  bred  by  wild  nightly  adventures  in 
ruined  castles  with  wild  banditti  antl  dreadful  spec 
tree.  A  return  to  stricter  realism  was  manifested 
by  Misa  Edge  worth  and  Miss  Austen,  who  described 
domestic  life  with  minuteness,  good  sense,  a  clear 
mond  aim,  and  charming  simplicity  of  style.  Dur- 
ing the  era  of  the  French  revolution  a  tendency  to 
embody  social  speculations  and  aspirations,  and  to 
diseuBs  matters  connected  with  religion,  appeared, 
especially  in  the  novels  of  Boge,  Holcroft,  and  God- 
win, Such  was  the  condition  of  British  novel  writ- 
ing when  the  century  dosed.  We  con  give  but  a 
hurried  glance  at  the  French  and  German  literature 
of  fiction.  In  France  the  historical  novel  was  widely 
cidtivatod,  hut  without  great  success,  no  book  epe* 
cially  worthy  of  notice  being  produced  during  the 
century.  Among  the  novels  treating  of  sociaii  life 
the  most  prominent  are  the  Vie  de  Mariamno  out! 
the  Paysan  Parvenu  of  Marivaux,  ilanon  rEscaut, 
by  the  Abh6  Pr<5vot,  who  may  be  considered  as  the 
fiirerunner  of  the  meretriciou§  demi-monde  school  so 
well  represented  in  our  own  time  by  the  younger 
Dumas ^  the  Julie,  the  Noovelle  Ht^olse,  and  thij 
l^mile  of  Bousseau,  containing  the  author's  theories 
of  love,  education,  religion,  and  aocitty.  In  the  de- 
partment of  humorous  and  satirical  iicrtion  the  palm 
belongs  to  Le  Sage,  author  of  Gil  Bias,  the  Diahle 
Bolteux,  and  the  Bachelier  de  Salomanque.  The 
novels  of  the  younger  CmSbillon  ore  mora  remarkable 
for  their  licentioujiJieM  than  for  their  humour  or 
satire.  Ah  a  satirist  Voltaire  ia  entitled  to  high 
rank;  his  Candid e,  Zodig,  Princesse  do  Babylone,  &:c,, 
attack  in  a  covert  manner  superstition  and  despotism 
under  the  forms  most  familiar  to  the  writer;  many 
of  his  incidents  are  borrowed  from  older  authors. 
In  oriental  and  fairy  tales  French  literature  is  parti- 
€ularly  rich.  The  translation  of  the  Arabian  Nightn' 
Entertainments  by  GoUand  (1704-17),  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Bibliothtque  Orientalo  by  D'Herbelot,  and 
of  a  great  number  of  Arabian  and  Persian  beok^ 
created  a  taste  for  the  exaggerationi  of  eastern  fiction^ 
and  brought  a  variety  of  works  into  the  field  teem- 
ing with  genii,  magicians,  califs,  Hultona,  princesses, 
eunuchs,  a  laves,  &c.  The  most  important  of  these 
are  the  Contes  Tartares,  the  Mille  et  tm  Quart 
d'Heure,  the  Contes  Chinoia,  Coutea  MongoLs  &c. 
Among  the  ^Titers  of  fairy  tales  we  may  mention 
Charles  Perrault,  whoBo  Contea  du  Temps  Fossi' 
include  niAny  a  tale  dear  to  childhood — the  Sleeping 
Beauty,  Blue  Beard,  Puss  in  Boots,  Little  Ked  Ivid- 
ing  Hood,  ftc  The  principal  sncoessors  of  Perratdt 
were  the  Comtesso  d'Aunoy,  Mademoiselle  do  la 
Force,  Madame  Murat,  and  Madame  Villeneuve. 
Of  the  class  of  fictions  rendered  popular  by  Robinson 
Crusoe,  and  known  as  Lnaginory  Voyages  and  Travel«i 
the  mtist  successful  were  the  HisUdre  Comique  des 
Eetats  ct  Empires  do  la  Lune,  and  the  Estata  et  Em- 
pirea  du  Suit- if,  by  Bergerac,  from  which  Swift  largely 
borrowed  for  hia  Gulliver.  The  Paul  et  Virginie  of 
Bemardin  de  St  Pierre,  which  belongs  to  none  of 
the  abavo  classes,  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  waa 
not  uritU  late  in  the  century  that  German  writers 
of  fiction  rnsa  into  European  fame.  Three  great 
namea  tower  above  all  others — Wieland,  whose  Greek 
romanccH,  Agathon,  Aristippus,  Socrates,  &c.,  are  of 
that  didactic  and  sceptical  character  then  ao  choroc- 
j  teristic  of  the  reflective  genius  of  iho   Contin*'nt; 
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Jeaa  Paul  Kichter,  whose  works  aboimd  in  strokes  of 
humour,  pathos,  and  fancy;  and  Goethe,  whoee  no  vela 
&re  nttompts  to  represent  or  solve  the  great  facts  and 
problems  of  life  and  destiny,  Popolar  legendary 
tales  (Volkfimalirchen)  constitute  a  Bpecud  depart- 
ment  of  German  literature,  which  w»8  gaccessfully 
culdvated  by  Ludwi^  Tieek,  De  la  Motfce  Fouqinl^ 
Chamifliio,  Clotnens  Br^ntono,  Acliim  von  Amim« 
Zachokke,  Hoffman,  and  others^  M'ho  treated  tbo  tra- 
ditional ground^A'ork  with  camestne^a  and  apparent 
belief,  while  Musaus  employed  it  only  for  piirpo«ea 
of  drollery,  or  of  fanciful  or  grotesque  description, 
Chivalric  romance  was  revived  by  Cramer,  Spieas, 
Sehlenkert,  and  Weit  Weber.  Auguflt  Lafontaine 
aiicceeckd  In  Bcntimental  descHptions  of  domestic 
life;  anti  Wetzel,  Midler,  Schuk,  and  Hippel  illua- 
trated  the  comic  side  of  family  trials  and  joys. 

In  entering  upon  the  ijrL>^Eikt  century  the  first 
name  we  meet  with  is  that  of  the  author  of  Waver* 
ley.  Sir  Walter  Soott  may  be  aaid  to  have  created 
the  bistoncal  romanoe  as  a  new  department  of  Eng- 
lish literatuie,  Hia  retrospective  cast  of  tnind,  genial 
sympathieap  antiquarian  research^  and  creative  im- 
agination enabled  him  to  give  a  vivid,  if  not  always 
a  tmthf ul,  reproductioa  of  past  characters,  manners, 
IhoQghtA,  and  pamoiia.  He  raised  a  higher  standard 
of  novel  writing  than  had  been  before  known,  and 
flubfititiited  for  the  mawkish  seotimcntaliam  and 
ridiculous  extravagance  which  bad  been  long  popu- 
lar,, good  flense,  genuine  feeliojE^,  power  and  beauty 
of  descriptionf  and  life-like  iuiperso cations  of  manly 
and  womanly  character  in  all  racks  from  the  cottage 
to  the  throne*  Since  his  day  the  British  DoveiiBta 
are  the  most  numeroua  class  in  the  list  of  authors; 
and  we  can  but  mention  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
namea  from  tliat  time  till  the  present  day.  In  the 
norel  of  Scotch  life  and  manners  we  meet  witli  Gait,, 
rrofcBBor  Wilson,  Hogg,  Moir,  George  Macdoiiald, 
&C;;  in  the  Irinh  novel  Lady  Morgan,  Banim^  Ceof* 
ion  Croker,  Carle  ton^  Lover,  I^ever,  Mrs.  S.  C,  Hall, 
Acl;  in  the  novel  of  English  life  and  manners^  Mrt 
GorOj  Theodore  IIook»  the  sifters  Bronte,  Anthony 
Irollope,  Mrs.  Craik,  together  with  the  still  greater 
luunes  of  Disraeli,  I^ord  Lytton,  George  Eliot  (Miss 
Kvans),  IHckens,  and  Thackeray;  in  the  historical 
novel,  G.  P*  11.  Jamea,  Aina worth,  Lytton,  Kingsloy, 
&C.;  in  the  nautical  novel,  ^IaTT}^att,  Chamier,  Han- 
nay,  and  Cupples;  in  the  criminal  novel,  Ainsworth, 
with  whom  wo  may  associate  the  equally  notorious 
names  of  the  sensational  novelists  Wilkie  Collins,  Misa 
Brandon,  and  otbeiv.  Other  writers  worthy  of  meu- 
ticm  are  Mii.  Oliphant,  Miss  Yon^^e,  Thomas  Hughes, 
Geoirge  Lewe%  Charles  Beade,  William  Black,  and 
Miss  Thackeray.  In  American  literature  novels 
appeared  later  than  histories  and  poems.  It  was  not 
tall  after  the  revolution  that  the  earliest  attempts 
in  prose  fiction  were  made*  The  first  notable  ad- 
venturer in  this  field  was  Charles  Brockden  Brown, 
who  was  followed  by  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  Edgar 
A-  Foe,  Washington  Irving,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
in  all  of  whose  writings  (those  of  Foe  alone  excepted) 
the  influence  of  the  life,  trsditions,  scenery,  and 
other  saUent  characteristics  of  the  New  World  ia 
apparent.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  French  novel- 
ists of  the  pre*eDt  century  are  Madame  de  Stael, 
ChiLteaubriand,  Victor  Hugo,  Dumas  (father  and 
boq),  Balzac,  Faul  dc  Kock,  Alphonae  Karr,  Georges 
Hand  (Madame  Dudevant),  Feydean,  Feuiliet,  Pros- 
per M^rim^  Edmond  Atwut,  Erckmann-Cbatrian, 
Itc  The  more  noteworthy  names  in  the  German 
literatnre  of  fiction  are  those  of  Gntzkow,  Wilihald 
Alexis  {Wilhelm  Haring),  Hacklander,  Spiclhagen, 
Gottfried  and  Johanna  Kinkel,  Auerbach,  Rodenhcrg, 
G.  £u  FutUti^  Ottstar  Frejrtag,  Faul  Heyse,  and 


others.  nAmong  the  most  important  novels  in  othei 
languages  are  those  iu  the  Italian  by  Manzotii,  in 
Danish  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  in  Swedish  by 
Frederika  Bremer  and  Madame  Carl  en,  in  Hungarian 
by  Maurice  Jokii,  and  in  Kusitan  by  Ivan  Tourgne- 
neff.  See  Dnnlop,  History  of  Fiction  (third  edition, 
London,  1843);  Wollf,  Allgemelne  Geschtchte  des 
Romans  (second  edition^  Jena,  1^50);  Masaon,  BriUsb 
Novelists  and  their  St3?lea  (London,  1859). 

NOVELS  (Latin,  Noirfla-  ComtUutwTUf^  new 
constitutionK),  in  law,  are  those  decrees  of  the  Greek 
emperors  which  appeared  after  the  official  collection, 
in  the  Codex  re[X'tit«e  Fradectionis,  since  the  year 
534  A.D.  Of  Justinian  160  are  known,  of  whidi  but 
ninety-seven  have  the  force  of  law,  because  those 
only  were  commented  upon  by  the  fint  oommenta^ 
tors  of  the  Rftnian  law.  The  novels  of  the  Emperor 
Leo  have  no  aiitbority. 

NO\T'^MBEK  (from  noixm^  mine),  the  eleventh 
month  of  our  year  and  the  ninth  month  of  the  Ro- 
man year  when  It  comjisted  of  ten  months.  By  onr 
pagan  Baceston  it  w^as  called  Bht-monaUi,  blood 
month,  on  account  of  the  general  slaughter  ol  cattle 
at  this  time  of  the  year  for  winter  provisions. 

N0VG4DE0D,  a  government  of  Russia^  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  government  of  Oloneti,  on  the  x.w, 
and  w.  by  St  Fetersburg,  on  the  s.w.  and  a.  by  Fskor, 
on  the  a.  by  Tver,  on  the  &.il  by  Jaroslav,  and  on  the 
c  by  Vologda;  area,  46,297  square  miles.  It  is 
generally  Hat,  a  conaiderable  portion  of  it,  particularly 
in  the  west  and  north^eaiit,  being  covered  with  lakes 
and  marshes^  In  the  south-west  the  VsJdai  Hills 
enter  from  the  government  of  Fskov,  and  stretch 
north -east.  Though  they  nowhere  attain  a  height  ex* 
cceding  1 000  feet,  they  have  a  much  greater  afiparent 
elevation  from  the  general  flatnes:!  of  the  surrounding 
country.  They  form  the  principal  water-shed,  sepa- 
rating the  bofliD  of  the  Baltic  from  that  of  thd  Volga. 
To  their  basins  the  whole  of  the  government  belongs, 
with  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  the  north-easL 
The  lakes  are  numerous,  and  three  of  them  of  greal 
extent — Vosje,  Bido-Ossero,  and  11m en.  The  climate 
is  somewhat  more  severe  than  that  of  St.  Petenburg. 
A  great  part  of  the  surface  is  covered  by  forests^ 
chieBy  of  pine,  beech,  and  birch.  The  principal  crops 
are  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  Flax  and  hemp  are  raised 
in  considerable  quantities.  Ilie  takes  and  rivers  are 
well  supplied  with  finb,  which  form  a  considerable 
article  of  export,  particularly  to  St.  Fetersburg  and 
Meaoow.  Both  manufactures  and  trade  are  unim- 
portant.    Fop.  1,3D0,(I17, 

NOVGOROD,  or  Veliki -Novgorod  (Great  Nov 
fforod)f  a  town  of  RuasLii,  capital  of  the  above  govern- 
ment, on  the  Volkhov,  nt;ar  the  jwiut  where  it  issues 
from  Lake  Ilmen,  103  miles  s.s.E.  St.  Petersburg.  It 
stands  in  a  plain,  and  is  divided  by  the  river  into  two 
parts,  which  communicate  by  a  handsome  wooden 
bridge,  supported  by^  pillars  of  granite.  The  portion 
of  the  town  on  the  left  bank  is  surrounded  by  an 
earthen  rampart,  and  cfintains  in  its  centre  the 
Kreml,  or  citadel.  Within  it  is  the  cathedral  of  St, 
Sophia,  built  after  the  model  of  St,  Sophia  at  C<»n- 
■tantioople;  besides  which  there  arc  nuuic  reus  churches 
and  several  monasteries.  The  manufactures  are  of 
little  importance,  and  consist  of  sail-cloth,  leather, 
tobacco,  candles^  and  vinegar.  The  trade  in  com, 
flax,  and  hemp,  carried  on  chiefly  with  the  capital,  ia 
considerable.  Novgorod  was  in  earij  times  the  capi- 
tal of  an  independent  state,  and  bad  a  magnitude 
which  justified  its  surname  of  Veliki  Its  population 
IS  said  to  have  once  amounted  to  40€,(H}0,  and  it  car- 
ried on  an  extensive  trade.  So  great  was  its  power 
and  wealth  that  it  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Mus- 
covite princes,  and  in  1477  the  Cjtar  Ivan  11 L  nearly 
destroyed  the  dty,  bereft  it  of  its  Uhertiei^  and  baik> 
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riiherl  its  iTin«t  influPTitial  cltixena*  On  the  opening 
|€f  Archatig«]  to  Ecgllsh  traders^  Imt  more  especially 
l«lt«rlhefoontUng  of  St.  Peteraburg,  the  town  rapidly 
^  dedifted.    Pop.  21,039, 

NO  VT^  a  town  of  italj,  in  the  province  of  Alessan- 
dria capita!  of  the  district  of  nuane  name,  on  the 
north  Jiiile  of  the  Apennines,  2\  mllc^  n.n.w.  of  Genoa. 
I  It  ia  atunroundcd  hy  an  ancient  wall.  The  manu- 
imdtxirca  consist  of  cotton  and  mixed  goods,  bom- 
Vozine,  and  earthenware,  and  there  are  numerous 
■ilk  mills,  Novi  being  perhac«  the  moat  important 
aOk  mart  in  the  kingdom.     Fop.  8^53. 

NO  VI-llAZAR,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  and 
formerly  in  the  province  of  Bosnia,  situated  on  the 
JLsahka,  a  tribntary  of  the  Morava,  130  miles  south- 
east of  Bosna-Senu.  It  has  Important  fali^  and 
great  wealth,  lliere  are  oo  public  buildings  worthy 
af  notice  except  the  ruined  citadel ;  the  houses  are 
r  generally  built  of  mud.  There  are  warm  mineral 
L  apcuiga  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  the  chief  point  of 
eomtnunication  between  Bosnia  and  Turkey;  seve* 
raJ  of  the  chief  rooda  of  the  country  croM  each  tither 
bere.  When  Austria  was  allowed  by  the  terma  of 
the  treaty  of  Berlin  of  July,  1878,  to  occupy  Bosnia^ 
the  lira  or  district  of  Novi* Bazar  was  excepted  from 
the  occupatiun  and  still  maintained  under  Turkish 
Administration.     Pop.  15*000. 

NOVICE  and  NU VITIATE,  A  710 »^w  is  a  can- 
didate of  either  sex  for  a  relipoua  order;  and  nmi- 
tialt  id  the  time  in  which  the  novice  mxdces  trial  of 
a  monaatie  life  before  taking  the  final  vows.  The 
Catholic  Church  has  always  prescribed  strict  rules  for 
the  trial  of  novices,  and  the  Council  of  Trent  charges 
the  bishops  to  watch  over  the  execution  of  these 
mks.  The  novitiate  is  generally  very  severe.  The 
novice  has  to  Icam  the  regulations  of  the  order,  and 
generally  to  perform  likewise  many  menial  oihces 
about  the  convent,  and  to  give  account  of  the  moat 
trifling  actions  to  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  novices. 
The  sge  of  profession  is  fixed  by  the  Council  of  Ti-ent 
at  sixteen  years. 

NOVOTCHERKASK.    See  Chokabk. 

NOYADES  (French,  noyer^  to  droAvn),  the  name 
given  to  the  execution  of  political  offenders  by  droT^Ti- 
ing  them,  practised  during  the  French  revolution, 
especially  by  Carrier  at  Nantes.  The  method  adopted 
was  crowding  the  rictima  into  a  boat,  withdrawing  a 
plug  in  the  bottom,  and  cauating  thetn  adrift. 

NOYAU,  a  cordial  The  word  is  French,  and 
tJ^  tenn  is  derived  from  the  use  of  the  kernels  of 
ftprioots,  nectarines,  and  peaches  in  flavouring  it.  The 
use  of  them  in  too  large  quantities  has  ftomotimes 
made  the  liquor  poisonous,  as  prussic  add  may  bo 
extracted  from  them.  The  other  ingredients  in  the 
liquor  are  French  bnmdy,  prunes,  celery,  bitter 
almonds^  a  little  ^sence  of  orange-f>eel,  and  essence 
.  of  lemon-peel,  and  rose-water.  It  is  used  like  the 
other  liqueurs.     See  Liqueub* 

NO  YON,  a  t^wn  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Oise,  on  the  Vorse,  44  m\\m  e,K-Bl  of  Beauvais.  It 
is  a  very  ancient,  but  regularly  and  well- built  town, 
ftdomed  by  nnmeroua  fountaiuB;  and  has  a  cathedral, 
tk  Ene  Eomanesque  edifice,  begun  in  the  twelfth,  and 
^completed  on  a  uniform  plan  early  in  the  thirtcffiiith 
century;  an  ancient  hdtel  de  ville;  manufactures  of 
•agar,  leather,  and  ti^ues  of  hemp  and  flax;  and  a 
tnwle,  chiefly  in  com,  sent  to  Pari«  from  a  small  har- 
lioar  on  the  Oise,  at  Pont  L'ilv^que.  Noyon  was  the 
Wrth'pbce  of  John  Calvin.     Pop,  (ISSl),  6252. 

NUBECULjE.    See  Magellanic  Clouds. 

NUBIA,  a  name  given,  in  a  more  or  less  restricted 
aense,  to  the  countries  on  and  around  the  Valley  of 
the  Kile,  above  K^^>i>t,  up  as  far  as  Abyssinia.  It  la 
very  commonly  ai) plied  to  all  the  countries  in  the 
south  subjugated  hy  the  Turco- Egyptians.   Nubia^  in 


this  sense,  tbenfore,  comprehends  :—l,  Nubia  proper, 
or  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  extending  from  the  limiU  of 
Egypt  to  the  southern  bounds  of  Dongola;  2,  the 
ancient  Jtleroe,  the  modem  capital  of  which  is  Sheudy, 
and  the  domain  of  which  may  be  considered  as  ex- 
tending along  the  Nile  from  Dongola  to  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Blue  and  White  rivers^  3,  Sennaar,  higher 
up,  to  which  seems  to  be  annex  ^  Kordofan  on  the 
west.  Nubia  proper  extends  through  6"  of  latitude, 
from  PhilBB  {24")  to  the  southern  limit  of  Dongola 
(18*),  nearly  600  milea  along  the  river.  The  first 
portion  of  it,  the  Wad£-el-Ximt!iz,  reaches  up  about 
rO  miles;  then  follows  Wadi-Nubab,  to  the  second 
cataract.  The  average  width  of  this  part  of  the  valley 
does  not  exceed  4  or  5  miles.  It  presents  to  view  a 
glaring,  reddish  desert,  studded  %ith  pointed  Mack 
rodcs,  and  with  narrow  strips  of  green  and  palm-trees 
along  the  river.  Above  the  second  or  great  cataract  of 
Wadi-Holfah,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  sucoession  of  distinct 
falls,  the  Batn-el-Haj^r  (or  Glen  of  Bocks)  roaches  up 
about  60  miles.  Here  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  vege^ 
feation.  To  this  follows  Sukkot,  where  the  valley  opens, 
and  repulsive  sterility  begins  to  disappear.  The  date 
here  attains  perfection.  Malias  succeeds^  and  then 
comes  the  fertile  level  of  Dongola,  where  the  river 
forms  several  large  islands;  that  of  Argo  being  SO  miles 
in  length.  The  products  are  numerous,  (Ximprising 
nuilze,  durroi  dates,  tamarinds,  gums,  aloes,  senna, 
cotton;  and  black  wool,  elephant  and  rhinoceros 
hides,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  ebony,  gold-dust,  salt- 
petre, salt,  and  tobacco  are  important  articles  of 
commerce.  Bemains  of  ancient  edifices  occur  through  - 
out  the  whole  extent,  but  chiefly  below  Dongola, 
The  most  remarkable  are  the  temple  of  Kolabshi 
{anciently  Tufa  or  Taphi9\  the  sculptures  of  which 
represent  the  expedition  of  Sesostris;  that  of  Dakka 
(the  ancient  Ptdn^);  the  excavated  temple  of  Ijpsam- 
i»oul,  buflt  by  Komesea  II,,  a  little  below  Wsdi- 
Molfah;  and  the  temple  of  Seinne,  a  little  above  it. 
In  Dongola  some  colossal  fiinirea  of  granite  lie  pros- 
trate in  the  Isle  of  Argo,  The  inhabitants  through- 
out speak,  in  various  dialects,  a  language  fundamen- 
tally the  same,  and  which  radically  agrees  with  that 
of  Koldagi,  in  Kordofan.  They  are  a  handsome  race, 
of  dark-brown  complexion,  bold,  frank,  cbeeriul,  and 
more  simple  and  incorrupt  in  manners  than  their 
neighbours  either  up  or  down  the  river.  In  Egypt, 
where  they  are  called  Eerliber  (Berbers),  they  are 
preferred  as  porters  and  domestic  servants.  A  great 
transit  trade  is  carried  on  between  Egypt  and  the 
interior  of  Africa  by  the  NubianjL  Tlio  chief  town 
of  Lower  Nubia  is  Derri,  a  large  village  of  200  huta, 
The  new  capital,  Dongola  or  Maraka,  contains  5000 
or  6000  inhabitants.  The  chief  town  in  Sennaar  is 
Khartoom  (which  see).  The  whole  population  of 
Nubia  is  estimated  at  1,000,000.  Previous  to  1822 
the  Nubiane  were  governed  by  their  own  chiefs,  maks 
or  malechs,  but  at  that  date  they  were  snbdued  by 
Ismael  Pasha,  and  the  civil  {rovermnent  is  now  ad- 
minietered  by  Egjrpt     See  Sen^^AAB  and  Shindt. 

NUCHA^  or  Nukha,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Hussia, 
120  miles  E.a.E.  from  llflis,  situated  at  the  southern 
base  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ehib-Tshai, 
an  affluent  of  the  AlaBSJii,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
Kur.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  inhabited  reaper - 
tively  by  Tartars  and  Armenians;  the  former  form 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  mulberry  groves  and  fruit- 
trees,  extending  to  adiHtance  of  5  or  6  miles.  It  hns 
long  been  famous  for  the  rearing  of  silkworms,  silk- 
spinning,  and  the  mauufocturo  of  silk  goods.  Pop. 
24,994. 

NUCLEOBEANCHTATA,  a  term  used  synony- 
mously with  Jleteropod/i  to  denote  an  order  of  the 
class  of  Gasteropodous  MoUusca.     This  order  is  re- 
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presented  by  tBe  CarinarlOf  AtaJ<tnittf  Plrofa^  ifec,  and 
is  distiagTiiaheti  by  the  free-swimmmg  habita  of  ita 
iucladed  members;  by  tbu  flattened  vertically •^om^ 
pressed  condition  in  whidi  tbe  *  foot*  exists;  and  by 
the  presence  or  abftence  of  a  shell.  Tbe  gilk  or 
brancbiiB  may  be  dlatlnctly  developed,  or  may  be 
wanting  altogetber;  breathing,  in  the  latter  case, 
being  perfonned  by  the  waits  of  the  mantle  or  pallial 
cavity.  Locomotion  ia  performed  by  the  ventral  Un- 
like foot,  or  by  the  fin -like  tail;  whilst  they  may 
attach  themselves  to  fixed  objects  by  a  sucker-like 
structuro  situated  on  tbe  fin<    (See  Gastsrofoda  aod 

MOI.LISCA,) 

NUCLEUS,  NucT.EOLrs^  the  name  applied  to  the 
solid  central  particle  generally  found  ia  the  celk  or 
stmetural  elements  of  the  animal  aud  plant  body. 
The  nudeus,  or  *  ^Terminal  centre,'  U  viewed  by  Komo 
phyaiologista  as  the  active  reproductive  part  of  the 
oeU,  and  aa  that  through  wluch  the  process  of  cell- 
multipEcation  is  chiefly  carried  on.  In  the  lower 
animala  {for  example,  rroto;eoa),  in  wbicb  the  body 
consiits simply  of  a  little  moAs  of  protopIoMuic  matter, 
a  nudeoB  is  generally  found;  and  such  animals,  eaeh 
representing  in  itself  the  essential  struckire  of  a  singl  e 
cdl^  appear  to  reproduce  themselves,  after  one  fashion 
at  least,  through  changes  and  actions  involving  tbe 
nucleus.  The  nucl&iiuM  is  the  little  particle  generally 
seen  to  be  contained  in  turn  within  the  nucleufl.  Tbe 
xuime  ctftoblatt  baa  sometimes  been  applied  to  the 
nucleus.  More  than  one  nudeus  may  be  developed 
within  a  single  cell;  and  iboM  cells  or  structtires 
which  thus  possess  nndei  are  said  to  be  nudeattd. 
The  nucleos  is  not  affected  by  acetic  acid,  the  effect 
of  ibis  reagent  being  simply  to  define  its  outlines 
more  clearly.  The  nucleus  also  is  that  portion  of  the 
oeU  or  liWug  structural  element  wbich  receiver  the 
stain  given  by  an  ammeniocal  solution  of  carmine, 
and  hence  its  ready  recognition  when  treated  in  this 
^hiofL  Occasionally  nuclei  may  exist  by  them- 
selves, and  independently  of  any  investing  or  cdl- 
structures.  In  certain  nervous  tissues  free  nuclei 
are  thus  found,  and  in  some  fluids  and  secretioos  the 
nuclei  may  exist  without  investing  parts.  The  red- 
corpusdcBof  human  blood  may  in  this  way  be  regarded 
as  free  nudei,  derived  from  tlie  partial  dissolution  of 
the  white  or  colourless  corpusdes.  In  other  instances, 
as,  for  example,  in  tbe  involuntary  muicular  fibres, 
the  nuclei  may  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  fibres;  or^ 
as  in  cellular  tissue  which  is  in  process  of  ft^rmation, 
the  nudei  may  lie  amidst  a  stmctureleis  pln^^ma  or 
matrix,  without  definite  boundary  structures.  Wldlat 
the  nuclei  generally  propagate  oelk,  or  are  active 
ag^ents  in  cell -reproduction,  they  may  of  themselves 
and  directly  develop  to  form  structures  or  filament*. 
Thus  by  the  elongation  and  uuion  of  nudd  tbe  fila- 
ments of  the  arterial  coats  are  formed;  and  the 
corpuscles  of  connective  tissue  are  by  some  authorities 
believed  to  bo  nuclei,  which  are  connected  through 
ramifications  and  branches  of  their  fiubstonce. 

MjCLICUS  theory.  Laurent  devised  a 
theory  acconling  to  which  the  greater  number  of 
organic  chemical  oompotmds — that  ia,  oomponnds  of 
carbon,  might  be  dat^ified.  This  theory,  which  is 
adopted  by  Gmclin  in  his  renowned  Handbook  of 
Cheiinistry,  represents  ceiiain  bydrocarboos  as  nudei, 
around  wbich  are  clustered  other  atoms  or  groups  of 
alcims^  so  ss  to  form  acids,  ethers,  alcohols,  and  so  on. 

Tlis  primary  nucld  of  Laurent  are  those  hydro- 
oarboOB  which  contain  even  numbers  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  atoms,  such  as  ethylene  (C^H^),  benzene 
(CrtH*),  Ac  These  primary  nudd  yield,  by  subiti^ 
tution  of  oxygen^  chlorine,  &c,,  a  series  of  secondary 
nuclei,  such  as  CfHid,  C1H4O,  &&;  and  these  again 
oombine  with  other  groups,  such  as  hydroxy  1  (HO), 
amidogen  (NHt),  kc. 


This  syjftcm  of  claseifieation  u  esseutiatly  artifivial; 
it  does  not  bring  out  the  d<  ksie  rdations  which  often 
exist  between  bodies  placed  for  apart  from  one  an- 
other. At  the  present  day  it  is  very  seldom,  if  ever, 
employed  bv  chemiftU. 

NLTDIBilANClilATA,  a  division  of  'Naked- 
gillcd'  ^lolliiaca,  forming  a  sub-order  of  the  order 
Opisthobranchiato  group,  which  is  in  tnm  a  sub* 
division  of  the  dais  of  Ga^tcropods.  Ihe  Opistho^ 
branchiatea  include  those  Gastaropods  in  which  the 
shell  is  of  ntdimentary  nature,  or  may  be  absent 
altogether.  The  gills  are  uncovered,  and  situated  on 
tbe  hack  or  sides  of  the  body  and  towards  its  hinder 
extremity^ — ^hencc  the  name  Opi»thobntnrhiate{GTee)ii, 
oputhefif  behind;  hraprhia^  gills).  In  the  Nudibran- 
cbiate  section  of  the  group  no  shell  exists,  save  in  the 
young  or  embryo;  and  tlie  gills  aro  conipletely  ex- 
posed, existing  for  the  most  part  as  branched  or 
arborescent  structures.  Of  Nudibranchiate  Molluscs 
the  most  familiar  examples  are  tlmDoridfr,  or  *  Sea- 
Lemons;'  tbe  TrUoHiadSt  the  (EdiUe^  and  the  Elff' 
iiadft.  Tbe  group  comprises  those  Gasteropods 
familiarly  deaignated  'Sea-sings;*  and  tbe  general 
structure  of  these  forms  evinces  a  high  degree  of 
perfection. 

NUISANCE,  a  legal  term  used  to  denote  what- 
ever is  a  serious  annoyance  to  one*8  neighbours,  or 
in  a  gencnvl  sense  to  the  public  at  larg^  in  the  exer- 
eke  of  their  rii^hts  of  property.  Nuisances  are  of 
two  kinds— />i/Wic  or  commrm^  and  prix-att.  Public 
nuisances  are:  Annoyances  in  the  highways,  bridges, 
and  public  rivers,  by  rendering  the  same  difficult  or 
dangeroua  to  pass,  either  by  actual  obstructions  or 
by  want  of  repair;  injurious  aiitl  offenidve  trades 
and  manufactures,  wbicb,  when  hurtful  to  individuals, 
are  actionable,  and,  when  detrimeutal  to  public  health 
or  convenience,  punishable  by  public  prosecution, 
and  subject  to  fine  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence;  keeping  hogs  in  a  city  or  market  town; 
dis^^rderly  inns  or  alehouifeH,  imlicensed  stage-playa, 
booths  or  stages  for  rope-djmccs,  mountebanks,  tand 
such  like,  gaming-houses,  brothels;  all  lotteries; 
making  and  sdling  fireworks  in  uidicensed  places, 
selling  them  to  persona  apparently  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  throwing  them  on  any  street;  eaves> 
droppers  and  common  scolds.  As  the  proximity  of 
large  quantities  of  gunpowder  keeps  people  in  fesr 
for  their  lives,  by  2,*i  and  24  Vict.  cap.  cxxxix.  dealers 
in  gunpowder  or  msnufaotnrers  are  prohibited,  ex- 
cept in  rare  cases,  from  keeping  above  200  lbs. 
of  gunpowder;  those  who  are  not  dealers  or  manu* 
facturers  may  not  keep  above  50  ll^a.  Not  more  than 
thirty  barrels  hy  land,  or  500  by  water,  are  to  be 
conveyed  at  one  time.  Suffering  any  misdiicwus 
dog  to  go  loose,  to  the  danger  of  neighbours  or  pas- 
sengers, is  an  indictable  offence,  and  an  action  for 
dainages  will  also  lie  against  the  owner;  but  it  will 
not  lie  ludess  the  owner  has  had  notice  of  the  dog 
having  bitten  somebody  at  least  once  before.  In 
genend,  tbe  owner  of  any  vicious  animal  seems  bound 
ixi  securo  it  at  all  events,  and  Is  liable  for  damages  to  a 
party  sabsequently  injured  If  the  mo<le  he  has  wiopted 
to  secure  it  proves  tobeinsufficient.  A  private  nuisance 
may  be  defined  as  an  injury  or  annoyance  to  the  per« 
eon  or  property  of  an  indivlduaL  If  a  person  builds 
a  house  so  near  to  that  of  his  ndghlxyur  that  the  roof 
of  the  new  building  overhafigs  that  of  the  other,  and 
throws  the  water  on  it,  this  is  a  private  mmance,  for 
which  an  action  will  lie.  And  if  a  house  is  buUt  so 
near  that  it  will  obstruct  the  light  and  windows  of 
another,  the  owner  of  the  new  house  subjects  bifflSsH 
to  an  action.  But  depriving  one  of  a  mcro  mattvr 
of  pleasure — as  of  a  fine  prospect|  this,  as  it  abridgw 
nothing  really  necessary  or  convenient^  Is  not  an  in- 
jury for  whieb  there  is  legal  remedy.     To  keep  hogi 
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lustf  oti«*t  boosa.  or  to  Cttiry  cm  any  ofTctiiiive  trade 
— «■  «  Uaner,  tidlow-inelt«r,  soap-boilc'r,  or  the  like 
^-tte  all  nuisanoeB  for  which  on  individual  has  remedy 
hj  ftctiotL  So  also  ia  it  a  naisance  if  life  be  made 
unoomfortable  by  the  apprehensdoD  of  danger,  as  by 
keeping  large  quantitlea  of  gxinpowder  or  other  ex- 
ploaive  labitance^i  near  dweUiag-housca,  or  by  em- 
fiLojiqg  m  itaam-eD^ne,  which  produces  a  continual 
mnm  Mid  vibration  in  the  apartments  of  a  neighbour^ 
Bj  35  ADd  36  Vict.  cap.  IxL  (1ST2)  it  is  provided  that  no 
p^non  shall  use  a  steam- whistle  or  steam- trumpet  to 
sammoQ  or  disniiBS  workmen  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Aqthoiity  for  the  time  being  empowered  to  exe- 
cute the  Naisanoe  Removal  Acta,  mider  a  penalty 
d  £^  and  a  fine  of  40*.  for  each  day  during  which  the 
offence  oootiniieB.  It  is  a  nuiaanoe  to  erect  a  smelting^ 
borne  lor  lead  so  near  the  land  of  another  that  the 
▼aponr  injures  his  com  or  grass;  also  to  8t<3p  or  divert 
water  that  nms  to  another^s  meadow  or  mill;  to  cor- 
rupt or  poison  a  water^comve;  to  erect  a  dye-houae 
or  Hme-ptt  in  the  upper  part  of  a  stream;  to  erect  a 
ferry  on  a  river  so  near  another  ancient  ferry  as  to 
draw  away  its  oucitom,  for  where  there  is  a  ferry  by 
prescription  the  owner  is  bound  to  keep  it  alwaja  in 
r^adinces,  with  expert  men  and  reaaonablc  toll.  But 
where  there  is  no  prescriptivo  right  there  can  be  no 
exclusive  privilege;  so  it  in  no  nuisance  to  erect  a 
mill  so  near  another  as  to  draw  away  its  custom,  nor 
to  set  up  any  trade  or  school  in  a  neighbourhood  in 
livalship  with  another,  for  by  anch  competition  the 
Mldio  is  sappoeed  to  be  beneGted.  Besides  the  remedy 
by  action*  injured  parties  may^  in  a  clear  case,  take 
the  law  into  their  own  bands^  and  remove  or  abate 
the  nnisancev  but  it  is  never  advisable  to  take  this 
ooune.  As  regards  the  power  for  the  removal  of 
public  and  private  nuisances,  a  statute  was  passed  in 
1855  for  England,  called  the  Nuisances  Kemoval  Act, 
wbioh  has  been  amended  by  eubacquent  octai.  By 
these  acta  authority  is  given  to  some  local  board, 
local  ofiioers,  or  overseen  of  the  parish,  to  oarry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  Iocs!  authority  is  to 
appoint  a  sanitary  inspector,  who  may  be  empowered, 
on  reascmable  oomplatnt,  to  demand  an  entrance  into 
any  private  premises  so  as  to  inspect  their  condition, 
and  may  order  the  removal  of  the  nuisance.  If  the 
offender  refuse  to  do  so  the  local  board  may  remove 
the  niusance  at  his  expense^  and  sue  him  for  such 
expenses.  If  any  candle-manufactory,  soap-house, 
slaughter-house,  or  place  for  boiling  ofT^  blood,  bone:?, 
Ac,  be  certified  by  the  medical  officer,  or  any  two 
medical  practiiionera,  to  be  a  nuisance,  the  local  au- 
thority may  cause  the  person  caRTing  on  such  trade 
to  appear  before  the  justice  of  peaoet,  and  if  it  is  not 
prov^  that  he  does  not  use  the  best  practical  means 
for  preventing  or  oountemcting  the  efHuviai  be  is 
fined.  The  overcrowding  of  houses  may  bo  stopped. 
Proirisions  are  also  made  to  prt^vent  the  spread  of 
diseases  in  times  of  epidemics,  and  to  prevent  ccm- 
moQ  lodging-houses  from  being  kept  in  an  unclean 
stale.  The  insftector  of  nuisances  or  the  medical  officer 
el  health  has  at  all  tinier  [)ower  to  iuxpect  any  animal, 
carcass,  meati  poultry,  game,  fish,  fruit,  vegetablea, 
cotn,  bread,  or  flour,  ami  if  found  untit  for  food, 
or  diseased  or  unsound,  they  may  be  carried  away 
sad  destroycKl,  and  the  owner  or  dealer  fined.  (See 
also  CoNTACiois  DiBE.\SE3  (Anisjals)  Act.)  The 
local  authority  may  order  house*proprietors  to  pro- 
vide proper  watcr-cloaets,  to  deanse  gutters  and 
eeapcKiky  and  Ut  remove  any  poo!,  ditch,  drain,  urinal, 
or  pri^T-  injurious  to  health.  In  S6^tland  an  act 
was  passed  the  following  year  which  dealt  with  the 
•aaie  class  of  nnisancee,  and  which  com^tituted  the 
town-oouncU  or  police  commi^ioncrs  the  local 
authority  for  enforcia;;  the  act  The  law  in  the 
United  Statca  differs  little  from  that  uf  En-;lautL 


NUMAKTIA,  a  town  in  that  part  of  Spain  called 
by  the  Homann  Ifiipctnia  Tat'  f^anentis,  is  celebrate<l 
for  its  desperate  resistance  to  the  Roman  power. 
The  natives  of  Spain  hod  continued  the  Btnig-^le  eveu 
after  the  fall  of  Carthage,  and  Viriathua  had  endea- 
voured to  organise  a  general  insurrection  of  the 
Spanish  tribes.  The  plan  failed;  and  while  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Celtiberians  returned  to  submis- 
sion, the  Numantians,  who  belooged  to  the  Celtil'>e- 
riaa  tribe  Arevaci,  determined  to  hold  out.  The 
position  of  Numantia  on  a  steep  height  on  the  Donro 
(Duero),  at  the  confiuence  of  the  Punto,  allowed  an 
attack  only  on  one  side,  which  was  strengthened  by 
art.  The  first  attempt  of  the  Koman  forces  under 
the  command  of  the  Pnptor  Pompeius  Aulus  (B.C. 
137)  was  unsuccessful,  and  attended  with  great  loes. 
Yet  more  disgraceful  was  the  failure  next  year  of 
the  Consul  HostiliuB  Mancinua^  who  was  compelled 
to  capitulate  on  terms  which  the  senate  refused  to 
ratify.  The  commanders  who  succeeded  avoided 
coming  to  an  engagement  with  the  bravo  Numau- 
tians,  who  amounted  to  SO 00  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  Seipio  Africanus  the  younger,  the  destroyer 
of  Carthage,  was  finally  sent  against  them,  with  a 
force  of  6o,Q00  men.  He  determined  to  reduce  the 
place  by  famine,  and  having  cut  tbem  off  from  all 
supplies^  oompelled  the  remnant  to  yield.  Many  of 
them,  however,  killed  their  wives  and  tfbiltlren  and 
themselves,  or  threw  themselves  into  the  flames. 
Thus  fell  Numantia^  wliich  bad  resL^tcd  the  arms  of 
Rome  for  fourteen  years,  after  a  sie<^e  of  fourteen 
months  (133  B.a)  The  town  was  destroyed  by  the 
conqueror.  Soria  is  supposed  to  be  built  on  or  near 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Numantia. 

KUMA  POMPILIUS,  the  second  King  of  Rome, 
who  ia  said  to  have  reigned  from  714  to  672  B.C. 
Like  the  other  early  kings,  ho  has  more  a  legendary 
thaD  A  hiBtorical  existence.  He  h  called  the  fourth 
son  of  Pompilius  Pompo,  a  distinguiahed  Babine,  and 
the  husband  nf  Tatia,  the  daughter  of  the  Tatlus 
who  for  a  long  period  shared  the  kingdom  with 
Eomnliia.  After  ho  hod  lived  with  her  as  a  private 
indlviifuoi  in  bis  native  place  for  thirteen  years  he 
retired,  upon  her  death,  to  the  country,  where  he  led 
a  secluded  lifo  till  ho  woe  called  by  the  Romans  firom 
his  retirement  to  the  throne.  Numa  was  not,  like 
Komulus,  a  wanrior,  but  possessed  all  the  qualities 
of  a  lawgi  ver«  and  a  just  and  wise  ruler.  He  greatly 
strengthened  the  ci\nl  institutiomt  of  Rome,  by  unit- 
ing them  with  reli<jioua  ceremonies.  He  was  the 
foimder  of  the  Komau  worKbip.  The  establishment 
of  the  coUegea  of  pontific^q^  diamines,  and  veHtah^  the 
improvement  of  the  calendar,  the  fixing  of  the  dieM 
feuUasiiX  nrfiuti^  the  veneration  forUmiini  or  bound- 
aty-fitonea,  intended  for  the  security  of  property,  the 
founding  of  corporations,  and  the  abolishing  of  human 
sacrificed,  are  all  attributed  to  1dm.  The  temple  of 
Janus  was  closed  for  the  first  time  during  his  reign. 
Tradition  relates  that  the  nymph  Egeria,  in  the  grove 
(}f  Arida,  was  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  Numa. 
Some  have  endeavoured  to  make  him  tho  pupil  of 
Pythagoras;  but  they  lived  at  least  two  centuries 
apart  He  left  an  only  daughter,  Pompllio,  who 
married  Numa  l^tartius,  and  became  the  mother  of 
Ancus  Martius,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome. 

NUMBER     See  Nock. 

NUMBERS,  Book  of,  the  fourth  of  the  books  of 
the  Pentateuch.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  records 
which  it  contains  of  the  two  enumerations  of  the 
Israeli te%  the  first  given  in  chaps,  i-iv.,  and  the  second 
in  chap.  xxvi.  It  oontaina  a  narrative  of  the  jour- 
neyings  of  the  iHraeUtes  from  the  time  of  their  leav- 
ing Sinai  to  their  arrival  at  the  plains  of  Moabv  on 
the  borders  of  the  land  destined  to  receive  them. 
I'he  account  of  their  joui-neyinga  does  not  commence 
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till  the  €sleventb  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter,  the  pre- 
vious portion  of  the  book  being  t^ken  up  with  & 
de»cnptioEi  of  the  preparations  made  for  their  depar- 
ture. 

NUMBERS,  Theobt  of,  the  algebraic  inve«tiga- 
tion  of  the  relations  existing  among  positive  integers 
(numbers).  A  number  which  can  be  divided  exactly 
by  no  number  except  its*; If  and  imity  ia  callod  a 
*  prime  numl)er'  fsr  a  'prime.'  Two  niunbeni  are 
'prime'  to  one  another  when  they  have  no  common 
measure  greater  than  one.  In  thia  article  we  shall 
merely  give  a  few  resulta  of  the  annlysiE.  If  a  prime 
number  divides  a  product  It  mnst  divide  one  of  tho 
factors,  and  hence,  if  a  prime  number  divides  a\  where 
na%  positive  iutt^ger,  it  must  divide  a.  If  a  and  b 
are  each  f>f  them  ]irime  to  r,  then  o  fc  ia  prime  to  e. 
If  a  and  It  are  prime  to  one  another,,  then  a'"  and  A" 
are  prime  to  one  another,  m  and  ii  being  poHitive 
integers.  No  rational  integral  algebraic  formula 
{a  -f  6j?  +  cjb'  -f  dj^  +  &C.)  can  represent  prime  num- 
bers only.  The  niimlKir  *>f  prime  numbers  la  infi- 
nite. If  a  IB  prime  to  b  and  the  quantitiea  a,  *2ct, 
S«. ...  (6-1  )a,  are  all  divisible  by  b^  the  remainders 
will  all  bo  different,  A  number  can  be  resolved  into 
prime  factors  in  only  one  way.     The  product  of  any 

n  suocesstve  integers  is  divisihle  by  1  x  2  x  3  x 

X  n.  For  uutance,  let  n  bo  4,  and  let  the  first  in- 
teger be  17,  then  17  x  IS  x  lU  x  I20,  ia  divisible  by 
1x2x3x4.  If  »  he  a  prime  numl>er  and  N  ba 
prime  to  n,  then  N**!—  1  is  a  multi|>le  of  N ;  thia  ia 
Ferxnat'fl  theorem.  If  n  be  a  prime  numberp 
l  +  lx2x3x..,,K  (k-H  is  divisible  by  n.  Thia 
is  Wilson's  theorem.  We  mention  the  following^ 
problema  to  illustrate  the  use  which  is  made  of 
theory  of  ntmibers;*  To  tind  the  number  of  poeitiTe 
inte^'ent  which  are  leas  than  a  given  number,  and 
prime  to  it.  To  find  the  number  of  divisors  of  any 
given  number.  To  find  the  number  of  ways  in  which 
a  number  can  be  resolved  into  two  factor*.  To  find 
the  sum  of  the  divisors  of  a  number.  To  find  the 
mmitier  of  ways  in  which  a  number  can  be  resolved 
into  two  factors  prime  to  one  another. 

NUMERATOR  OF  A  FRACTION,  that  num- 
ber which  stands  above  the  Mnei,  and  shown  how  many 
parts  the  fraction  consists  of,  a>  the  iienominator  re- 
presents the  number  of  parta  into  which  the  nnit  is 
BUppnsed  to  be  divided. 

NUMISJMATICS,  or  Numismatoloot,  ii  tho 
nune  of  the  science  which  ha«  for  its  object  the  study 
of  coins  and  medals,  especially  ancient  coins  and 
medals.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  G  ree  k  iwmitjn  a, 
throni^h  the  form  ftometimes  found  in  Latin,  numtjmui, 
signifying  coin  or  medaL  The  name  of  coins  is  given 
to  the  pieces  of  metal  on  which  the  public  authority 
has  impressed  different  marka  to  indicate  their  weight 
and  volne,  to  make  them  a  convenient  medium  of 
excJbauge.  By  the  word  mfdafs  is  usiiHlly  understood 
ptoces  of  metal  fiimilar  to  coins,  but  not  intended  aa 
means  of  exchange^  but  struck  in  memory  of  nomo 
important  event.  The  name  of  medals,  however,  is 
guuietimes  given  to  alt  the  pieces  of  money  no  longer 
in  circulation. 

Medals,  in  tho  former  sense  of  the  word,  were  ao 
rare  among  the  ancients  that  they  may  almost  bo 
r^arded  as  a  mo<lQm  invention.  The  lar^je  medals 
nf  Syracuse  and  the  R«jiiian  mmlallioos  ar^  the  only 
ezoeptioQj  to  this  general  observation  that  need  be 
partioiilarlj  notioed*  On  the  other  hand,  the  coins 
of  the  andenta  owe  a  great  deal  of  their  interest  to 
the  fact  that  they  part^M>k  of  the  character  of  modem 
medals t  inasmuch  as  they  fre(|uently  oommem orate 
•cnne  important  event  of  recent  celebrity  at  the  time 
when  the  coin  wis  struck,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
coins  of  an  empire  or  kingdom  generally  jj^ve  the 
true  features  of  the  monaruh  at  the  date  of  the  coin. 


The  parta  of  a  coin  or  medid  are  the  two  tadm, 
L  The  obverse  side,  face,  or  heat!  {pan  odlcef'so, 
anfim,  Tarerf),  which  contains  a  portrait  of  tlie  per- 
son at  whose  command,  or  in  whose  honour  it  was 
struck,  or  other  fig^irea  relating  to  him,  Thia  por- 
trait conaiKta  either  of  the  heibd  alone  or  the  bust, 
or  of  a  half  or  full  length  figtire.  2.  The  reverse 
(part  avenOf  postiea^  le  rrrcrt)  contains  mythologi- 
cal, allegorical,  or  other  figures.  The  words  around 
the  border  form  the  legend;  those  in  the  middle  the 
inscription,  (See  LEaeirD.)  Neither  of  theee  weiv 
originally  placed  on  ooios;  the  latter  is  frequently 
mc^y  a  monogram.  The  lower  part  of  the  coin, 
which  is  separated  by  a  Hne  from  the  figures  or  the 
inscription,  ia  the  bad  a  or  txerfjite  (from  the  Greek, 
€x  er^/oti,  ^ out  of  the  work'),  and  contains  suheidiary 
matter,  as  the  date,  the  place  where  the  piece  wae 
struck,  &c. 

I'he  study  of  medals  is  indispensable  to  arcb«p- 
ology,  and  to  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  fine 
arts.  They  indicate  the  names  of  provinces  and 
oitieB,  determine  their  position,  and  present  pictnree 
of  many  celebrated  places.  It  ia  from  coins  alone 
that  we  derive  all  oar  knowledge  of  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  ancient  art,  particularly  of  an- 
cient statuary;  for  example,  tho  Jupiter  of  Ithf»me 
and  of  Agcladas;  the  two  st&tnee  of  Athena  (Min- 
erva) by  Phidias^  at  Athens;  the  Venn  a  of  Cniilos, 
the  Latona  and  Chloris  of  Praxiteles;  the  Hercules 
of  Lyaippus;  the  Epheaian  Diana;  the  Venus  of 
Faphos ;  the  Juno  of  Samos,  ^  Coina  also  fix  the 
period  of  events,  determine  sometimes  their  ofaaracter, 
a^d  euabte  us  to  trace  the  series  of  kings.  ^H^^y 
enable  ws  to  Icam  the  difi'erent  metallurgical  pro- 
cesses, the  different  alloysi  the  mode  of  gtldinj;  and 
plating  f>nu?tijied  by  the  ancients,  the  metals  which 
they  used,  their  weights  and  measures,  their  different 
modes  nf  reckoning,  the  namea  and  titles  of  the 
various  iiiAgistratee  and  princea,  and  also  their  por- 
traits; the  diiferent  divimtie^H,  with  their  attributes 
and  titles,  the  uiensils  and  tho  ceremonies  of  their 
worship,  tihe  costume  of  the  prieata,  &c.  In  ancient^ 
es  in  modem  times,  while  the  coina  of  empires  or 
kingdoms  were  (at  least  in  later  times)  dbitingtaished 
by  the  head  of  the  reigning  prince,  those  of  free 
states  were  dii^tingnished  by  some  sjrmbol,  and  aomo* 
times  these  symbob  mn  found  along  with  the  head 
of  a  reigning  priuoe.  These  symbols  were  aometiinea 
chosen  on  account  of  an  accidental  similarity  between 
the  name  of  the  symbol  and  that  of  the  state.  Thus^ 
a  rose  (Greek  rkodon)  was  the  aymbol  of  Rhodes;  a 
heart  (Greek  hardia^t  that  of  the  tov^-n  of  Cardia;  a 
pomegranate  (Greek  fieff),  that  of  Side  in  Pamphylia. 
More  frequently,  however,  the  symbols  h«d  some  loeal 
reference.  Thus,  Egypt  was  disttnguishod  by  aiistrmn, 
an  ibis,  a  crocodile^  or  a  hippopotamus;  Arabia  by 
a  camel;  Africa  by  an  elephant;  Athens  by  an  owl; 
Gnosaus,  in  Crete,  by  a  Ubyrinth;  Syracueo  and 
4;V;rintb  by  a  winged  horse;  Cunue  by  dmu;  Cauopns 
by  an  earthenware  vessel,  &c  There  were  ako  a 
ntmaber  of  symbols  having  a  general  significatien. 
Thus,  a  patera  signified  a  bbation,  and  indicated  the 
divine  character  of  the  person  holding  it  in  his  hand; 
the  shaft  of  a  spear  denoted  sovereign  power;  an 
ensign  on  an  altar,  a  new  Roruan  colony;  and  so 
forth. 

The  ooiufi  preaerved  from  antiquity  are  much  more 
numerous  than  those  which  we  possess  from  the 
period  of  the  middle  ages,  in  the  proportion  of  a  hun- 
dred to  one.  Medals  are  sometunee  dug  up  singly, 
or  in  small  numbers,  where  they  appear  to  have  been 
thrown  by  accident;  but  the  principal  stores  are 
found  in  tombs,  or  in  places  where  fear,  avaricei  or 
superstition  had  deposited  them.  Till  the  thin  I  cen- 
tury the  faces  on  medala  were  repreaeuted  in  pruLha* 
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I  coins  of  the  lower  empire,  on  the  contrary,  we 
IGothic  front  faces  filling  the  whole  field  of  roedald. 
rllie  modema  have  employed  both  modes.  The  an- 
f'Cietifea  gftre  more  relief  to  the  figure.  The  jirt  of 
coinini;  was  very  anciently  praetiaad  m  Spain.  That 
ooimtry  was  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  coining  in 
the  time  of  C&Ii^lo.  The  tnotit  ancient  Spanish 
'  taedala  »re  o£  silvery  their  form  is  nido,  the  style  of  the 
dengn  barburomi.  The  nunicrouj  dtloa  which  existed 
'  In  ancdent  Gaul,  before  iU  eonqueat  by  the  Komaniip 
'fa>bricftt«d  money  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper*  The 
exeeution  of  iome  of  them  h  excellent,  but  the  great- 
est part  are  borbftrous.  No  meda'a  are  knou^  of 
Britain,  with  the  exception  of  some  struck  by  some 
of  the  emperors  towardis  the  decline  of  the  Ronmu 
empire;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Germany.  The 
modab  of  some  of  the  Italian  ciUea  bear  the  charac- 
ter of  Greek  art,  Jind  are  excellent.  The  meilala  of 
these  cities  are  nomeronii,  as  the  Eomzms  permitted 
their  inhabitacts  to  coin  money  long  after  having 
vabjected  them.  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  present 
i  many  fine  and  curious  medalfl*  The  coins  of  the 
Idngs  of  Macedon  are  the  moat  ancient  of  any  yet 
discovered  bearing^  portraits;  and  Alexander  I.,  who 
oommeDced  his  reign  about  500  years  B.C.,  is  the 
'ocirlieiit  monarch  whose  medajs  have  yet  been  found* 
Then  iuooeed  the  sovereigns  who  reigned  in  Sicily^ 
Caria,  Cyprus,  HeracIoA,  and  Pontus.  Afterwards 
comes  the  seriefl  of  Kinga  of  lilgypt,  Syria»  the  Cim- 
merian BosporuB,  Thmoe,  PartMa,  Armenia,  Damaa* 
COS,  Capjmdcicia,  Paphlagonio,  Fergamos,  Galatia^ 
Cilicia,  fcsparta^  Pieonia,  Epirus,  Ulyricum,  Gaul,  and 
the  Alps.  This  series  reaches  from  the  era  of  .Alex- 
ander the  Great  to  the  Chrifttian  era,  cctmpriaing  a 
period  of  about  3S0  years.  This  must  bo  accounted 
the  third  medallic  series  of  ancient  monarchs;  and 
the  fourth  and  last  deaceuds  to  the  fourth  centuryi 
indnding  some  of  the  Kings  of  Thraoe|  of  Boeporusi, 
sod  Farthia,  with  those  of  Commagesoe,  Edeaaa  or 
On^hoene,  Mauritania,  and  Judtia.  A  perfect  and 
distinct  series  is  formed  by  the  Roman  emperors, 
from  Julius  Cicsar  to  the  overthrow  of  the  empire 
by  the  Goths,  and|  indeod,  atill  later. 

The  Grecian  medals  claim  that  place  in  a  cabinet 
from  their  antlciuity,  which  their  workmanship  might 
Inatire  to  them  independently  of  that  adventitious 
consideration.  It  is  ob&er\'ed  by  Pinkerton  that  an 
immense  number  of  the  medals  of  cities,  which,  from 
tbeir  character,  we  must  judge  to  he  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  have  a  Burprising  strength,  beauty,  and  re- 
lief in  their  impressions.  About  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Greats  however,  this  art  appears  to  have 
attained  its  highest  perfection.  The  coins  of  Alex- 
ander and  his  father  exceed  all  that  were  ever  exe- 
cuted, if  we  except  thoae  of  Sicily,  Magna  Gnecia, 
and  the  ancient  ones  of  Asia  Minor.  Sicilian  medals 
are  famous  for  workmanship,  even  from  Gelo's  time 
(died  473  b.c.)  The  coins  of  the  Syrian  kings,  suc- 
ceaaors  to  Alexandsr,  almost  equal  his  own  in  beauty, 
But  adequate  judges  are  constrained  to  confine  their 
high  praises  of  the  Greek  mint  to  those  coins  struck 
before  the  subjection  of  Greece  to  the  Homan  Empire. 
The  Roman  coinSr  considered  as  medals  in  a  cabinet, 
may  be  resolved  into  three  great  divisions,  those  of 
the  older  republic,  the  consular,  and  imperial  The 
consular  coins  seldom  or  never  bore  the  names  or 
titles  of  oonsulfl  till  towards  tire  dose  of  the  republic; 
aeTertheleis  they  are  not  improperly  called  contular^ 
becattae  they  were  stmck  in  the  consular  times  of 
SiOme.  These  have  also  been  denominated  'coins  of 
families/  and  are  arranged  according  to  the  names 
inscribed  on  them*  The  brass  consular  coins  are 
rather  uninteresting,  oonflistin^  chiefly  of  large  un- 
wieldy pieces,  with  types  of  insipid  similarity.  Few 
of  them  have  any  imagery  or  symboL   Gold  was  finst 


coined  at  Rome  in  207  ac,  sixty- two  years  after  the 
applic^ition  of  the  mint  to  silver.  The  general  gold 
coin  is  the  aumi».  The  conauJar  coins^  whose  num« 
ber  is  estimated  at  200  in  brass  and  2000  in  silver, 
extend  not  to  above  lOO  in  gold,  most  of  which  are 
curious.  Tlie  name  of  im pet-mi  medals  is  apf^lied 
specifically  to  tho»e  struck  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
republican  era  of  Home  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Cains  Julius  Cicsar  was  the  firsit  Ivoman 
who  obtained  permission  to  put  his  figure  uix>u  medaht. 
llie  triomvira  had  each  hi^  ^et  of  metlals.  The  mtHlalf 
etmck  after  the  death  and  apotheosis  of  Augustus 
bear  the  title  Dtnu  Atir}fiiiu$.  With  Conwtantine 
commences  the  series  of  mediUa  of  the  emperors  t>f 
the  East  or  of  Constantinople,  down  to  the  last  <A 
the  Palieologi.  The  colonial  medals  had  sometimes 
Greek,  sometimes  even  Punic  legends;  but  those  with 
Latin  only  are  far  more  numerous.  Some  of  these 
coins  are  elegant;  but  they  are  for  the  most  part 
rude  and  uiiinteresting.  They  begin  \*'ith  Julius 
and  AntonVi  and  occur  only  in  brass.  Most  of  the 
gold  oonflular  coins  are  of  great  beauty  and  high 
value.  The  coins  of  the  middle  ages  embrace  the 
bract  cat  ijs,  &c,,  which,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Koman  Empire,  were  circulated  in  the  newly-formed 
Euroj^ean  states — the  second  incunahnia  of  the  for- 
gotten art  of  ooinage. 

The  materials  of  which  the  ancient  coins  w?re 
composed  were,  aa  in  modem  times,  gold,  silver,  and 
the  various  modiBcations  of  copper.  More  rarely 
elect  rum  (an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver),  and  on  alloy 
of  silver  and  tin,  were  used,  and  still  more  rarely 
lead  There  wt^re  also  coins  made  with  the  main 
body  of  copper,  but  with  a  thin  covering  of  gold  or 
silver,  either  laid  on  in  the  form  of  a  thin  plate,  or 
by  dipping  the  coin  in  the  molten  metsd.  These, 
however,  were  due  to  false  coiners.  That  gold,  silver, 
and  bronze  were  the  only  materials  used  among  the 
Komans  appears  highly  probable  from  numerous 
specimens  of  the  coins  of  the  sect>nd  triumvirate,  on 
the  reverse  of  which  the  triumtit^i,  who  had  the 
superintendence  of  the  mint,  used  to  denominate 
themselves:  IirVIR.A.A.A.F.P.,  that  is,  Auro  Ar- 
fftnio  Atre  Flando  FtrivndOf  'triumvirs  for  coining  in 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze,' 

We  now  proceed  to  give  descriptions  of  the  coins 
on  PL  CXXXV.,  which  exhibit  spedmens  of  Ens* 
lish  coinage  at  di£Fereut  periods.    See  also  the  artime 

COINIXO  AJfD  CotN'AGE. 

Fig.  1.  A  gold  coin  of  Cunobelinus;  obverse,  the 
legend  OAilV.  for  Camuloduntimf  Colohester;  re- 
Terse,  two  horses  and  a  wheel ;  the  legend  CVNOBELI. 

Fig.  2*  A  coin  of  Alfred,  beaming  on  the  obverse 
a  bust  of  the  king,  ornamented  with  a  plain  donble 
fillet  and  jewel  in  front;  legend  MLFllY^D  REX; 
reverse,  the  name  of  the  moneyer  TILEVTNE 
BIONETA  and  LONDI,  in  a  monogram. 

Fig.  3.  A  coin  of  Egbert,  bearing  on  the  obverse 
a  rude  bust  of  the  monarch;  legend  ECGBEAEHT 
HEX;  reverse^  the  legend  DBA  MONET  A,  and 
a  monogram. 

Fig.  4.  A  coin  of  E<1ward  the  Confessor,  healing 
bust  with  a  plain  double  tillet,  and  legend  EAD- 
WEAHD  REX:  reverse,  the  representation  of  a 
church,  as  in  supposed,  and  the  legend  WLFSIGE* 

Fig.  5.  A  coin  of  Ethclred,  bearing  on  the  ob- 
venio  the  bust,  adorned  with  a  single  fillet,  legend 
.^THEliRED  REX  ANGLORUM;  reverse^  in  the 
centre  a  and  b^,  with  the  hand  of  Providence,  legend 
VALTFERTH.  MOGIP.,  that  is,  Ii>8wicb. 

Fig.  6.  A  coin  of  Canute,  bearing  on  tho  obvcnie 
a  huat  of  the  king,  with  a  kind  of  bonnet  or  helmet 
surrounded  by  a  fillet;  both  that  and  the  bonnet  ba\  e 
the  ends  pendent  and  ornamented  with  pearls;  al'*** 
a  sceptre,  surmounted  with  a  jfcur  de  lit^  legend 
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CNUT.  r*EX.     Eeverae,    ^lOKtJLFON*   STAM, 
that  is^  SLimforcL 

Fi^.  7.  An  Irish  lialf penny  of  Kuv*  Jolin;  obverse, 
full  iacii  In  a  triangle,  which  h  auppoHed  to  represent 
the  IrUh  harp»  legend  JOIIAN  REX-  lleverBe^ 
in  a  triiingle,  a  creacontf  and  hLusin^  stju-,  with  a  small 
Btnr  in  each  Angle  of  the  trlang^lo,  legend  WTLLEM 
ON  DI.,  that  ia,  Dublin. 

Fitjj.  i^.  A  penny  of  WilliJim,  which  in  Mcribed  to 
the  Conqueror,  from  the  circtimfltance  of  the  double 
Rce|>tre,  to  which  his  son  Buftia  had  no  pretension; 
the  sceptre  in  hia  right  hand  is  surmounted  with  ft 
croaa  [^atS  or  holy  cross;  that  in  hig  left  is  surmounted. 
^^'iih  thrro  pelleta  or  pearla  crosawise  at  the  pointy 
legend  PILLEM  REX  ANGLOR;  the  Saxon  P 
(that  i»  V  ur  W)  being  invariably  uaed  on  these  coins. 
Reverse,  a  crosa,  with  four  Bceptres,  hottoniU  or  ]^ti%^ 
mtiU  in  the  qujirters,  in  form  of  an  urarhou^'lt. 

Fig.  %.  A  Bhilliag  of  Henry  VIL  Obverse,  profile 
of  the  king  to  the  left,  with  a  crown  of  one  arch 
only;  mint  mark  a  jleur  de  lis  on  both  sidea;  legend 
HEXRIC\  SEPIIM'.  DL  GRA*.  EEX,  ANGL'. 
Z.  Fll*.  lie  verse,  the  anna  of  France  and  England 
anarterly,  in  &  plain  sbiold^  surmounted  by  a  cross 
joarchi.  In  the  amaller  coins  is  a  key  on  each  of 
the  lower  qnartera  of  the  cross  below  the  base  of 
the  shield;  legend  POSUI  DEUM  ABIUTORE' 
MEUM.  The  ooina  of  thiB  reign  were  distinguished 
from  those  <»f  preoeding  rei^s  by  several  particuluro : 
the  arms  of  England  and  France  took  place  of  the 
pellets;  numerals,  as  VIL,  wore  firat  used  on  some 
eoitiit,  to  distinguish  the  kingsi  of  the  same  name, 
besides  the  exchange  of  the  side  faoo  for  tho  full  face: 
a  przictico  which  baa  continued  ever  ainoOp  with  tbia 
difference  only^  that  the  lieoils  are  aometimea  turned 
to  the  right,  and  aometimea  to  the  left. 

Fig.  10»  A  crown  of  Henry  YIII-»  which  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  struck  u^ton  Henry's  assmmug 
the  supremacy,  and  to  have  served  more  as  a  medal 
than  ft  ooia.  Obverse,  face  nearly  full,  bust  to  the 
waist,  orown  of  jf^urx  de  lu^  and  plain  crosses;  in  the 
right  hand  a  sword  resting  upon  lus  shoulder,  and  in 
hk  left  the  orb,  with  the  orosa,  denoting  thereby  that 
be  WAJi  ready  to  defend  his  dominion  and  faith  by 
the  sword;  lej^^end  HEXRIC.  8.  DEI.  GRACIA. 
AKGLOi  FRANCl'.  Z.  HIBEEN,  REX.  Rovene, 
the  royal  arma  crowned  and  supported  by  a  lion  aud 
a  dragon;  legend  ANGLICE  Z.  HIBERNICE  EC- 
CEESIE  SUPREMUM  CAPUT,  and  beneath  the 
shield,  H.  R, 

Fig.  11.  A  shilling  of  fine  money  of  Edward  VL 
Obverse,  a  bust  of  the  king  full-faced,  crowned,  and 
in  parliament-robes,  with  a  chain  of  the  order  of  the 
G  arter ;  on  one  side  of  the  face  a  double  rose,  and  on  th  e 
other  XIL  to  denote  the  value;  legend  EDWARD 
VL  D.  G.  AGL.  FRA.  Z.  HIB.  REX.  Reverse, 
arms  in  a  plain  shield,  sumioonted  by  a  cross  fourdii. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  aud  only  EngU&b  coin 
<  rr  medal  whereon  the  collar  of  the  order  of  the  Garter 
\^  to  be  seen;  but,  whether  from  the  mistake  of  the 
ciij^raver,  or  any  other  oaose,  this  is  different  from  the 
coUar  of  the  order  appoioted  by  the  statutes  of 
Henry  VI il.,  which  was  to  be  composed  of  double 
^  lilies  encompassed  with  the  garter;  whareas  this  has 
kain^le  ro^cs  of  four  leaves  only,  without  garters,  and 
I  without  kudts  between.  The  silver  coins  of  thii* 
riign  W€re  the  last  on  which  the  heads  of  any  dt  our 
pnnees  have  been  represented  with  a  full  face. 

Fig.  12.  A  half-crown  of  Queen  ElizLabeth,  Ob- 
verse, bust  of  the  qneen,  having  the  hair  curled  in 
two  rows  next  the  face,  and  turned  up  behind;  ru£F 
and  gown  richly  ornamented;  sceptre  fieuri  in  the 
right  hand,  gIol)e  or  moond  in  the  left;  mint  mailc 
oti  iNjth  Aides  the  Arabic  fi^re  1;  legend  ELIZA- 
BETH IJ.  G.  ANG.  IfHA  ET  HIBER.  REGINA. 


F^^^  13.  A  half-crown  of  Jamo^  L  Obverse^  the 
king  on  boraeback,  in  profile  to  the  left,  crowne*!,  and 
in  armour.  In  his  right  hand  a  drawn  aword;  the 
horse  ambling;  on  the  bousing  a  rose  crowned;  mint 
mark  on  both  sides  a  thistle;  legeud  JACOBUS  D. 
G.  ANG.  SCO.  FRAN.  ET  HLB.  REX.  Reverse, 
in  an  escutcheon,  highly  ornamented,  the  royal  arms, 
quarterly;  first  and  fourth,  England  and  France, 
quartered;  Scotland  in  the  second;  Ireland  in  the 
third.  The  arms  of  Ireland  now  appear  for  the  fint 
time  upon  the  Cfjina. 

Fig.  14.  A  shilling  of  Charles  I,  Obverae,  bust 
of  the  king,  crowned  aud  in  annour,  with  long  hair, 
the  object  of  puritanical  abhorrence;  mint  mark  on 
both  sides  an  anchor;  leijend  CAROLUS  D.  G. 
MA  liR.  FR  ET  HI.  REX.  Reverse,  arms  of 
England,  France  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  on  a  plain 
square  shield,  and  cross  Jleuri;  legend  CURISTO 
AUSPICE  REGNO. 

Fig.  15.  A  shilling  of  CromwelL  Obverse,  bust 
in  profile,  with  a  laurel  wreath  and  a  Roman  mantle; 
legend  OLI\^-lR,  B.  G.  K  P.  AXG.  SCO.  HTR, 
&c.  PRO.  IleverHe,  in  a  shield,  surmounted  by  an  im- 
perial crown,  nuarterly,  first  and  fourth,  St  George*8 
croiss  for  England;  second,  St.  Andrew's  cross  lor 
Scotland;  third,  the  harp  for  Ireland.  On  an  es- 
cutcheon of  pretence  a  lion  rampant;  legend  FAX 
QU.ERITUR  BELLO  1058. 

With  regard  to  the  coinage  of  Scotland  it  la 
believed  that  there  exist  silver  pennies  of  Alexander 
L,  who  reigned  in  1107;  and  there  certainly  are 
some  of  Alexander  IL  in  1214,  as  als^o  of  David  in 
1124.  There  are  many  coins  of  William  L  in  1165; 
aud  a  large  hoard  of  his  pennies  was  found  at  Inver- 
ness in  17S0.  From  the  time  ol  James  L,  in  whoao 
reign  a  standard  of  coinage  was  establlabed  the  same 
OA  that  in  Eughmd,  the  money  of  Scotland  was  of 
the  same  value  with  that  of  England  until  the  rast 
drain  occasioned  by  the  enormous  ransom  of  David 
II.,  after  which  its  size  wua  reduced;  and  its  value 
continued  to  diminish  to  such  a  degree  that  in  1600 
it  passed  only  for  a  twelfth  part  of  the  English 
money,  and  remained  at  that  low  ebb  until  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

The  only  silver  coin  was  the  penny  until  the  year 
129S,  when  Alexander  ILL  coined  also  halfpence; 
and  there  are  silver  faiihings  of  Robert  L  and  David 
IL  The  groat  and  half  *groat  were  also  introduced 
by  the  latter,  which  completed  the  set  of  Scottish 
fiUvcr.  These  all  ceased  to  be  coined  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Mary,  when  shillings  were  first  coined,  with 
the  bust  of  the  queen  on  one  side  and  the  arms  of 
France  and  Scotland  on  the  other.  The  silver  crown, 
of  the  value  of  304.  Scots,  was  fint  coined  in  1565; 
smaller  pieces  of  2  Of.  and  lOt.  weio  likewise  struck, 
and  marks  of  silver  worth  3«.  4cf.  English.  Thee* 
coins  have  the  ULtrk  XXX.,  XX.,  X.  upon  them  to 
denote  their  value.  The  motto  Xenut  me  imptme 
lacettet  first  appears  on  Scottish  coins  in  1578,  The 
crown  of  1  ox.  weight  gradually  increased  in  nominal 
value  until  in  1601  the  mark  was  LX.  In  the  time 
of  Charles  L  half  marka,  40,  and  20  penny  pieces  were 
coined.  In  1665  the  SoottiJih  dr^llars  first  appeared, 
in  value  HGj,  Scots,  with  the  half  and  quarter  of  ptt>* 
portionol  value.  In  1686  James  VII.  coined  60#., 
40«.,  20i.,  lOi.,  and  5f.  pieces;  but  only  those  of  40«. 
and  1  Of.  are  known.  At  the  union  of  the  kingdoms 
all  the  Scottish  coins  were  called  In  and  lecoined  at 
Edinburgh,  with  the  mark  E  under  the  bust.  In 
general  the  Scottish  silver  coins  are  equal  if  not 
superior  in  execution  to  the  English. 

Gold  was  first  issued  in  Scotland  by  Robert  IL 
The  pieces  were  at  first  called  St.  Andrews^  from  tb» 
figure  of  that  tutelar  saint  upon  the  cross.  The  lion 
was  another  name  for  the  largest  gold  coins,  from  th* 
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dom  upon  it.  Then  comes  tho  unicorn 
'  ,  wliicb  was  fallowed  Ly  the  bonuet- 
{nieoett  of  Jamea  Y,.  Unt  struck  In  1«^39,  which  hmt  are 
*jf  ttdmirjible  workmanship.  The  last  gold  coined  in 
Scotland  oonsiiste«I  of  the  piistole  aiid  half  pistole,  of 
4ul2  and  £6  tkota,  livbicli  havo  the  sun  under  the 
he*! 

The  Scottish  copper  coinage  is  of  an  earlier  date 
tlian  that  of  Kng^Und^  It  was  preceded  by  money 
oi  billon,  called  black  money,  oonaisting  of  copper 
washed  with  silver.  The  tnie  copper  ooina^  began 
in  the  time  of  Jamea  VL  The  bodky  &o  called  from 
Bothwell  the  mint-masterf  was  worth  tno  penniea 
Scots,  The  baw'bee  {has  piece)  wa«  also  coined^  oorre- 
Bpcmdingr  with  the  Eugligh  bolfpeimy.  Some  pieoea 
called  Atkinsons  were  &ho  coined  by  James  VI.  in 
1S52,  which  went  for  a  third  more  than  the  value  of 
the  baw-bee.  Besides  these  there  were  the  hanlic 
and  the  platl\  the  former  worth  three,  the  latter  four 
penmea  Scot&.  The  Scottifih  coins  of  Charlea  L  arcs 
Tery  rare, 

Nomifmaticfl  appear  to  have  been  entirely  nnknown 
9B  &  scieETce  to  the  nndents.  It  does  not  appear  from 
■ay  ancient  worka  that  any  value  was  set  upon  coina 
a*  curiositiea  by  the  coUectora  of  worka;  of  art  in  the 
times  of  Au^nistiu  and  the  Antoniaes,  though  there 
were  at  that  time  eeriea  of  coins  of  cities,  &ume  of 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  attract  uttent]<)n 
on  account  of  their  antiquity  and  the  beauty  of  their 
execntion*  Such  are  the  coins  of  Sybaria  and  the 
catieA  of  Ha^na  Gnecia,  which,  with  thoir  indepcnd- 
ence,  lo^t  the  right  of  coinage.  This  tlisreg^ard  is  more 
remarkablei  tm  gems,  which  are  m  nearly  allied  to 
tbenip  were  in  high  esteem;  but  in  the  fifteenth,  and 
par^cubrly  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
prineea  <  Matthias  Cor^-iniia  of  Hungary,  tho  Emperor 
Maximilian  I.,  Francln  L^  and  Henry  II,  of  France, 
Qaeea  Ghristinaof  Swedeu)  and  private  iodividyids  of 
wealth  and  culture,  particularly  in  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany,  rivalled  each  other  in  zeal  for  collect* 
ing  these  remains  of  antiquity,  at  first  principally 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  portraits  of  the  chief  char- 
acCen  of  Roman  history.  Learned  treatises  eoon 
stjoeeeded  these  first  collectiona^  in  which  the  chief 
attention  had  been  paid  to  striking  impreasions. 
The  earliest  treatises  upon  numismatics  were  those 
of  the  Italian  llnca  Vico  and  the  Spaniard  Antomo 
Agostino,  both  published  In  the  sixteenth  century. 
Jac  and  Octav,  Strado,  by  works  illustnited  with 
plates,  drew  the  attention  of  the  great  and  the  Hcb 
to  this  subject.  Wolfgang  Laxiua,  physician  to  Fer- 
dinand  I.,  made  use  of  coina  for  the  illostration  of 
hutory.  Fulvio  Orsini  and  Ad.  Occo,  a  physidaQ  at 
Augsbtm,  applied  themselves  to  the  j^tudy  of  the 
Boman  family  and  imperial  coins;  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  latter  restricted  himself  ao  much 
in  Ida  inquiritjs,  for  his  process,  wnth  respect  to  chrono* 
logical  arran^^^ement,  was  confessedly  good,  Hub. 
Goltz,  a  Dutch  antiquary  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
mxteenth  century,  is  particularly  worthy  of  mention 
as  the  fint  who  paid  much  attention  to  Grecian 
cocns;  but  there  is  a  want  of  accuracy  in  the  writers 
of  that  period,  which  renders  a  groat  part  of  their 
labours  useless.  Goltz  was  at  once  a  draughtsman 
and  an  engraver,  but  suffered  himself  to  introduce 
to  much  of  liis  o^vn  invention  into  hia  engravings  of 
eotns  that  they  are  liable  to  suspicion  in  many  cases 
where  they  may  have  been  correct.  Jtlcanwhile  the 
art  of  imitating  the  genuine  antique  coins  began  to 
he  practised.  At  first,  without  any  intention  of 
deceiving,  but  merely  to  facilitate  the  titudy,  the 
skilful  die-cutters,  Cavino,  Belli,  &a,  at  l^adua, 
Parma^  and  Vicenxa,  Dervieuic  at  Florence,  Cogor- 
ider  at  Lyons,  marie  imitations  of  andent  coins;  but 
thflic  xmitAtions  were  afterwards  passed  oM  for  genu- 


ine, and  soon  became  an  article  of  trade^  which  hum 
continued  to  this  day*  For  genuine  coniiuiaHeurs 
there  is  one  great  protection  againnt  Ctjunt4*rfeit 
coins,  namely,  what  is  calk*d  the  jxitina.  Iliat  is  a 
bluish  green  or  brownish  incrustation  which  forms 
on  coins  of  great  antiquity,  and  whicli  the  m altera 
«3f  counterfdt  coins  find  it  extremely  ditticuU  if  not 
impctssible  to  imitate  witii  perfect  exactness.  See 
Sestini's  Sopra  i  modemi  falsilicatijri  di  medaglie 
greche  antiche  (Florence,  lSl!tf), 

The  great  numbers  of  counterfeit  coins  deterred 
many  during  the  period  which  naw  commenced  from 
the  study  of  numismatics,  at  least  it  lessened  the  taste 
for  this  study,  always  difficult  on  account  of  the  learned 
apparatus  necessary;  but  the  researches  into  separate 
departments  of  the  Bcience  became  more  extensive, 
and  the  works  of  Vaillant,  Spanheim,  J.  J,  Gessner, 
PcUerin,  not  to  mention  numerous  others,  who  have 
applied  immense  stores  of  le.^miDg  tf*  the  illustration 
and  explanation  of  numismatics,  are  well  worthy  of 
atteatioUjthough  tbey  arenot  to  be  implicitly  trusted, 
ITie  materials  had  now  so  much  increased  by  tho 
accumulation  of  newly-*liso(ivered  pieces  (Vaillant 
visited  the  E-ist  several  times;  I'ellerin  oddi^l  to  the 
Parisian  cabinet  alone  33^000  andent  coins)  th.it  a 
critical  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  genuine 
became  doubly  necessary  in  order  to  facilitate  a 
genera!  survey  of  them.  Joseph  Eckhel  undertook 
this  task  with  success,  and  by  a  strict  geogmphical 
and  chronological  method  intrmluced  bh  much  order 
into  this  science  that  great  light  was  shed  upon 
many  obscure  points  of  history  and  archicology^ 
His  system  was  first  practically  applied  l^jy  hinriself 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  cabinet  at  Vie  una,  ami 
afterwards  presented  in  an  improve4l  form  in  bis 
great  work  Doctrina  Numoruiu  vetcmm  (Vienna, 
1792-93,  nine  vols,  dto),  to  which  all  later  researches 
can  only  be  considered  as  additions  or  improvements* 
Domecioa  Sestiui  followed  this  system  in  bis  worka 
upon  the  nnmiamaticHerma? — Lottcre  e  IHsaertarJono 
Numiflmaticbe  (nine  vols.  1789-1806);  Rlifinnet,  in 
bis  Desc^r.  dea  MtklaiUes  antiques  grecquea  et  ro- 
mainea  (Paris,  six  vols,  1806-13);  Pmkerton's  Essay 
on  Medab  (Loudon,  17SS))  and  Grasse'a  Handbudi 
der  alten  Numiamatik  (Leipzig,  1S53)  are  among  tho 
other  leading  works  of  a  general  charaeter  on  the 
subject  of  numismatics.  The  investigations  into  the 
mixtures  of  metals  and  the  execution  of  the  stnmps; 
the  form,  size^  weight,  value,  and  number  of  the 
ancient  coins;  their  geuuineness  or  spuriousness,  be- 
come susceptible  of  more  certainty  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  materials  of  comparison;  and  the  understand- 
ing of  the  types  and  legeDds  Is  also  fadlitated  by 
similar  meaus.  Tho  coins  uf  the  middle  ages^  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  brought  to  light,  are  now 
sought  for  with  zcaL  By  pursuing  the  same  method 
with  the  modem  as  with  the  ancient  coins,  arranging 
them  in  a  istrictly  chrt>uological  order^  they  have  been 
made  to  shed  light  upon  subjects  wMch  manuscripts 
have  left  unexplained.  Of  the  worka  belonging  to 
this  department  of  numlBmatics  may  bo  mcutioned 
the  Numiematiqoe  du  moyen  fiige  by  Joachim  Le- 
lewel  (Paris,  1  ii3[t\  Among  the  separate  works  upon 
the  coins  of  diiTerent  coimtries  are  Pinkerbon'a  ife- 
tallic  History  of  England  (London,  1790);  Adam  de 
Cardonnel's  Numismata  Scotiio  (Edinburgh,  1780); 
Simon'a  Essay  on  Irish  Coina  (Dublin,  1749);  and 
the  worka  of  Laatonaso  for  Spain,  Zanetti  for  Italy, 
Floravanti,  Gararopi,  and  Veiiuti  for  the  popes.  La 
Blanc  for  France,  Bicherodt  for  Denmeirk,  &c.,  Becker 
for  Germany,  Voiirt  for  Bohemia,  and  othera. 

NTJDi'OdULlTE  (Latin,  nummif§,  money;  Greek, 
Htfios^  stone),  a  genus  of  extinct  Foraminifer.i— -those 
Protozoan  animals  so  abundantly  represented  in  the 
[•resent  day  in  the  ooze  and  mud  of  our  oceans.    These 
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fortnii  attam  a  very  lar^e  Bize  when  compared  with  the 
vast  majority  of  Foraminifeml  org^aniama;  eome  JCum- 
muhtes  thua  exhibiting  a  circumference  of  3  inches. 
nie  nAme  of  thetie  furtna  is  deriyei!  from  tlieir  round 
or  ciihi  like  shape.  Tho  Nummuhtes  belong  to  the 
group  (jf  the  PoIythaUmia,  or  *  Mjmy -  dmmbcnjd ' 
Foraiiiiiiiftra;  their  atmctiire  thua  eidiibiting  n  divi- 
aion  of  the  limy  shell  into  a  series  of  chambera,  coiled 
in  a  flat  spiral  manner.  The  shells  of  this  and  all 
other  Foraminifera  are  secreted  bj  the  soft  proto* 
plasmic  matter  of  whkh  the  bodies  of  the  animals 
are  composed.  And  in  the  walls  of  the  compartments 
or  chambers  of  the  shell  '  foramina'  or  holes  exist, 
through  which  the  soft  protoplmyn  may  be  protruded 
in  tho  form  of  61am un tons  prooessei,  serving  for  loco- 
motion  and  for  the  prehension  of  food.  By  stmi© 
authorities  these  foramina  are  regarded  aa  being  the 
apertures  belonging  to  a  system  of  canals  which  ap- 
pears to  exist  and  to  branch  within  the  walls  of  the 
chambers  of  the  shell,  and  which  is  &up|K)sed  to  have 
the  function^  in  the  living  animal^  of  brin^dng  the 
li\ing  prot^^tplaam  into  communicatiou  with  the  ex- 
ternal worlcL  In  l^umnmlites  thi^  canal  system  ap- 
peal* to  bave  been  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  in 
these  forms  an  *  interstitial  skeleton'  was  developed^ 
in  addition  to  the  shell,  for  the  support  of  the  living 
mattery  and  the  canal  system  would  Bcem  to  have 
been  intimately  connected  with  the  growth  antl  nti- 
trition  of  this  fkekton.  The  Nummnlitea  show  dis- 
tinct fv-iinta  of  athnity  with  the  celebrated  L'ozoijn 
Catuidciis^j  or  *  Dawn  of  Life  Animalcule/  found  in 
the  I^urentian  r^icksof  Canada,  and  in  otJier  forma  • 
tions  of  allied  a^j^e,  and  believed  to  be  the  first  or 
oldest  form  of  life  wliich  exists  in  a  fossil  state.  And 
Dr.  Carpenter  says  that  another  Foraminifer  named 
Orhitoid^s^  also  extinct,  and  found  in  close  proximity 
to  Nummulltic  remain  a,  la  a  nearly- related,  if  not  a 
*  mimetic'  form  of  the  Ntmunulite-genus. 

The  Nnmmnlitct  are  first  represented  ss  fossil  or- 
ganisms in  formations  of  comparatively  recent  age. 
They  are  chiefly  characteristic  of^  and  principally 
found  lit,  the  middle  Eocene  rocks  of  the  Kainozoic 
or  Tertiary  ].)eriod  of  geology.  Indeed,  the  Nummu* 
lites  form  bo  ebaractcristic  fossils  of  this  series  of  for* 
mat  ions,  that  it  has  been  proposed  to  divide  the  series 
into  three  sections^  by  the  special  kind  or  characters 
of  the  Kummulites  fonnd  in  each  deposit  or  bed.  Tho 
formation  known  as  the  Nummulitic  Limestone  be- 
longs to  the  middle  Eocene  scries,  and  has  lM»en  so 
named  from  the  enormous  quantities  of  these  fossils 
fotmd  in  it.  These  strata  aro  literally  composed  of 
Nummulitie  remains.  The  Nummulitic  formation,  ac- 
cording to  Lyell,  may  be  reganied  as  one  of  the  most 
important,  if  not  the  principal  formation  of  tho  Ter- 
tiafj  series  of  rocks,  in  point  of  extent.  Attaining  a 
tbldmess  of  many  thouttauda  of  foet,  it  ranges  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Carpathian  Mountains;  ap|>ears  in 
the  nc^ib  of  Africa,  crops  up  in  Egypt,  passes  into 
Aria  Minor,  appears  in  Persia  and  at  the  month  of 
the  Indns,  is  found  tn  the  mountains  separating  Scinde 
from  Penda,  and  can  be  traced  into  India  even  to 
Eastern  B^gal,  and  the  frontiers  of  China.  The 
nyramids  of  Kgypt  are  built  in  greater  part  of  this 
Nummulitic  Limcidone,  The  nearest  living  represen- 
tative among  the  Foraminifera  of  the  Nummulite  ii 
the  genus  yonionina.  Hxe  NummuliUM  l<BtigQiut,  N, 
radmtui,  N,  lenticularit  are  three  ^fc*"^**"  fpectea 
among  very  many  known* 

NUN,  a  word  of  unknown  origin,  but  supposed  to 
be  conncctetl  with  a  Coptic  word  signifying  *pure^* 
applied  in  the  Konian  Catholic  Church  to  a  female 
who  retires  from  the  world,  joins  a  religious  sister- 
hood, takes  upon  herself  the  vow  of  diasUty  and  the 
otb«r  vows  required  by  the  discipline  of  her  convent, 
ftod  consecrates  herself  to  a  life  of  religious  devotion 


or  of  pious  lier vices  In  belialf  of  her  ftiUow-creatnrefc 
The  first  nunnery  i^  said  to  have  been  that  founded 
by  a  sister  of  St.  Anthony  about  the  close  of  the 
thinl  century;  and  the  first  in  England  wo*  founded, 
according  to  the  antiquary  Dugdale,  at  Folkestone, 
by  Eadbild,  king  of  Kent,  in  U:iO.  For  further  in- 
formation (ndfttivo  to  the  history  and  discipline  of 
nunneries)  see  the  article  I^loNASTXBT. 

NUNC  DIMIITIS,  the  firat  two  words  of  the 
Latin  version  of  the  canticle  of  Simeon  given  in 
Luke  ii.  29-S2,  and  used  as  the  designation  of  the 
whole  canticle.  The  canticle  forms  part  of  the  com- 
pline office  of  the  Roman  Catholic  breviary,  and  in 
the  English  version  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  of  the  Anglican  Church  along  with  the  Deu§ 
mitereatur,  one  of  which  two  canticles  is  sung  at  the 
evening  service  after  the  seoond  kason. 

NTTNCIO,  an  ambiyMador  of  the  fint  rank  (not  a 
cardinal)  representing  the  pope  at  the  coort  of  a 
sovereign  entitled  to  that  distinction.  A  Papal  am- 
bnjasodor  of  the  first  rank,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a 
cardinal,  is  calle<l  a  legate.  The  title  of  intemuncio 
is  given  to  an  ambas«idor  of  inferior  rank,  who  re* 
presents  tho  pope  at  minor  cfjurts.  ^See  I^tlsriSTEBa. 
Foreign.)  Formerly  the  Papal  nuncios  exercised 
the  supreme  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  their  re8}>ective 
districts.  Gregory  XIII.,  in  15S3,  appointed  two 
nuQcioH  mtb  such  powers  for  Germany,  the  one  of 
whom  for  Eoj^t  Germany  hod  his  seat  at  Vienna, 
and  the  other  for  West  Germany  at  Cologne.  Sixtus 
V.  appointed  one  for  Switzerland  at  Lucerne  in  1586* 
and  one  for  the  Netherlands  at  Brussels  in  1588;  and 
Pius  VI.,  in  1785,  sent  another  for  South  Germany 
to  Munich.  In  Iloman  Catholic  countries  which  stiU 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  court  of  Rome  in 
matters  of  diisdpline,  the  nuncios  still  exercise  the 
some  powers  as  f  onnerly,  but  in  other  Konum  Catho- 
lic countries  (such  as  France  and  Austria),  and  in 
Protestant  countries,  ho  is  simp^Iv  an  ambassador. 

NITN  EATON,  a  town  in  England  in  the  county 
of  Warwick,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Anker^  17  miles 
N.x.E.  of  the  town  of  Wtirwick.  It  has  two  chorchei, 
a  free  grammar  and  several  other  schools.  Hibbon 
and  c*jttou  manufacturing  is  carried  on  to  a  ooo- 
Bideruble  exttut.     Pop.  in  18H1,  8463. 

NURAGHI,  the  name  given  to  esertain  ancient 
structures  peculiar  to  Sardinia,  resembling  in  some 
resiMJCts  the  'Burghs'  or  'Dnns*  foimd  in  some  <if 
tho  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  such  as  the  Bui^h  of 
Mousa  in  Shetland,  \\lien  entire  they  are  about 
50  feet  high  and  about  &0  feet  in  diameter,  mea- 
inred  at  the  base  and  outside  of  the  platform  on 
which  the  htz^gest  of  them  are  founded.  The  sum- 
mit  where  preserved  is  a  truncated  oone.  The  mate* 
rials  are  limestone,  trmchitio  porphyry,  granite,  or 
volcanic  rocks,  obtained  from  neighbouring  quarriea. 
Each  block  forms  a  cube  about  3  feet  ea^  way, 
and  its  surface  is  an  irregular  line,  such  as  the  blowi 
of  the  hammer  in  shaping  it  may  be  supposed  to 
have  made;  the  walls  are  without  oement,  within  sa 
well  as  without.  A  wall  of  10  feet,  built  like  the 
main  structure,  forms  a  kind  of  ram|>art  around  the 
platform  on  which  the  nuraghe  itands.  This  wall  i« 
Bomoiimes  360  feet  in  drcnit  Some  nurmglu  are 
fianked  with  coties  from  three  to  wren,  in  nnmber, 
grouped  around  the  principal  oone^  and  forming  a 
kind  of  casemates.  The  inclosing  waM  ii  mrrounded 
by  a  parapet  S  feet  high.  The  ^'all  of  the  nu- 
ragh'3  ounsists  of  two  sides,  placed  so  far  apart  aa  to 
wknit  of  a  spiral  stair  leaSng  to  the  three  apart- 
ments which  fonn  the  three  stories  of  each  nnragha. 
The  roof  of  each  apartm<3it  is  arched  i  the  entranoe 
terminates  in  a  fiat  architrave,  and  la  sometimes  so 
high  that  a  man  can  enter  without  itooping,  and 
sometimes  so  small  that  he  can  only  creep  into  it  oa 
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hU  rtonmch,  thoug^h  it  gieta  wiJer  as  h©  proceeds. 
licDce  the  low  chambers  are  mero  cells  formed  in 
llie  thicknen  of  the  wall^  while  the  high  chambera 
are  rapported  bj  pQlani,  ]  a  the  cells  brukezi  human 
VNfues  mixed  with  earth,  like  that  of  ordinary  graves^ 
have  been  fcmnd.  It  is  many  centuries  since  these 
■vnuurkable  monuxncnts  attracted  attention.  Aria- 
tdtle,  0r  nther  the  author  of  the  work  De  Mirabili- 
bil^  atttibated  to  Mm,  speaks  of  these  stnictuies  of 
the  islaiid  of  Sardinia^  which  were  sometimes  called 
Greek,  and  were  aometimes  also  attributed  U*  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  Biodoras  iSicdna,  relating 
the  traditions  of  his  timt?,  says  that  these  buildings, 
in  tlie  fcom  of  irregular  jvolyponB^  like  the  Cyclopean 
rooamDenta,  dated  from  the  time  of  Tolas,  nephew  to 
HendLe^  who  had  brought  a  colony  to  the  island 
twBDtj  yean  after  Arist^us  had  coma  at  the  head 
«if  the  Tyrrbenlana.  The  subject  possesses  sufficient 
interert  to  occupy  the  labours  of  modem  archEeolo- 
gista,  among  whom  Albert  de  la  Marmora  deserves 
special  notice  for  bis  large  work  on  the  subject,  fur- 
nialimg  very  accurate  descriptions.  The  origin  and 
aim  of  these  structures  is  still,  however,  not  free 
from  doubt,  though  they  are  generally  regarded  as 
tambs,  constructed  so  aa  to  be  available^  on  emergen - 
dea,  for  ptirposes  of  defence.  The  largest  of'tlie 
nnragtd  are  at  Bnrgos  and  Ploaghe^  both  in  the  pro* 
TiDca  of  Sassari  1  he  most  important  qnestion  with 
regard  to  them  is,  whether  they  are  of  eastern  or 
westcsm  origin.  ChampoUlon  Figeac  decides  for  the 
latter. 

NtJRNBERG  (English,  Nurembtrtj),  a  town  in 
Baviuia,  in  Middle  Franconia,  the  second  city  in  the 
kingdom,  and  once  the  greatest  and  most  wealthy  of 
all  the  free  imperial  cities  of  Germany,  on  the  Peg- 
nita,  9^  miles  n.n.w.  of  Mnoieh.  It  is  surronnded 
by  an  ancient  wail  flanked  with  tomers  and  pierced 
with  10  gates,  the  whole  inclrised  by  a  dry  ditch 
100  feet  wide  and  50  feet  deep;  but  parts  of  these 
fortifications  have  been  recently  removed  to  make 
way  for  the  great  extensions  and  improvement!)  which 
liave  recently  taken  place.  The  Peguitz,  traversing 
the  town  from  east  to  west,  divides  it  intfi  two 
nearly  equal  parts— the  north,  or  Sebaldcrseite,  and 
the  sooth  or  Lorenrerseito,  which  communicate  by 
nnmeroua  bridges.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the 
town  is  the  venerable  air  of  antiquity  which  invests 
it.  The  stranger  who  threads  its  narrow  and  irre- 
I^Ur  street,  lined  with  solid  but  quaint  gable- faced 
bouses,  standing  entire  as  they  were  originally  built, 
might  fancy  himself  carried  back  several  centuries. 
It  is  only  lately  that  some  of  the  ^treeta  have  been 
widened  and  renewed,  so  as  to  wear  n  mi  id  em  ap^inear- 
ance.  Ilie  most  remarkable  cdihce  is  St*  Sebald  s 
church,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  north  division 
of  the  town,  a  Gothic  structure  of  irreat  elegance 
externally  and  internally  (its  older  parts  dating  from 
the  10th  century),  containing  the  tomb  or  shrine  of 
St.  Sebald,  executed  in  bronze  by  Peter  Viacher,  who, 
with  his  hve  sons,  laboured  upon  it  for  thirteen  years, 
and  adorned  it  with  nearly  1 00  figures,  among  which 
those  of  the  apostles  are  conspicuous  for  size  and 
beauty.  Other  buildings  deserving  of  notice  are  the 
chnrcb  of  Bt  Lorens,  containing  a  remarkable  pix 
by  Adam  Krafft,  eiqubitely  sculptured  in  white 
stone,  64  feet  in  height;  the  town-house,  an  Italian 
building  of  three  stories,  with  a  fine  front,  and  a 
great  hall,  the  walls  of  which  are  decorated  with 
paintings  in  oil,  many  of  them  by  Dtlrer;  the  Reichs- 
schloss,  or  imperial  castle,  in  the  north- west  comer 
el  the  town,  towering  above  all  its  other  houses,  and 
oontalning  \^'tthln  it^  court  a  remarkable  lime-tree 
■aid  to  have  been  planted  by  the  hands  of  Queen 
K-uniiTunda,  ami  now  above  TOO  years  old ;  and  the 
Gothic  chapel  of  bt.  Maurice,  now  converted  into  a 


picture- gallery.  Among  the  other  places  of  interest 
are  the  house  of  Wilibald  Pirkhcimer  (a  celebrated 
Ntimberg  magistrate)  in  tho  ^^gidicnplatz,  a  square 
adorned  with  a  statue  of  ^felauchthon,  by  Buig- 
schmlet ;  and  the  house  of  Albert  Dilrer,  in  a  street 
named  after  the  artist  himself.  There  are  numerous 
benevolent  and  educational  institutioQs.  Before  the 
prissage  to  the  Eaat  Indies  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  discovered  Klinil>erg  was  nne  of  the 
greatest  commercial  places  in  the  M'oricl,  as  it  was 
the  great  mart  of  the  produce  of  the  East  coming 
from  Italy  and  going  to  the  North.  But  the  change 
in  the  oommenrial  world,  the  devastations  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  war,  and  the  antiqtiated  institutions 
of  the  city,  put  a  stop  to  her  pn:>Bperity,  Yet  the 
manufactures  of  the  place  are  still  considerable,  and 
are  rapidly  rising  in  importance.  Among  tlio  mo«t 
important  at  the  present  day  are  cotb^a  and  wtM^len 
clotbf  machinery,  hardware,  wire,  ncKrlles,  tobatx^o, 
pencils,  colours^  dyes,  musical  aud  sciKntitic  inatni^ 
ijiiiiits,  mirrors,  hosiery,  iiaper,  combs,  turnery,  beer 
(for  ex|Kjrt),  &c.  The  toys  made  here  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  go  to  all  parts  t>f  the  world,  and  in 
Brititin  are  generally  known  as  Dutch  tny».  Print- 
ing and  bookbinding  are  also  extensively  carried  on. 
There  are  several  scho(»ls  specially  intended  for  the 
training  of  mechanics  in  the  branches  of  knowledge 
likely  to  be  useful  to  them  in  their  occupations;  and 
since  1872  there  has  been  ci^tabliahed  a  large  in- 
dustrial museum.  The  town  ia  celebrated,  in  con- 
nection with  its  industry,  for  the  invention  uf  watches^ 
wheel-locks  (used  in  discharging  old  muskets),  gauge- 
plates  for  drawing  brass- wire,  clarionets,  and  &ir*guns. 

Niirnberg,  though  an  ancient  dty,  does  not  carry 
its  origin  so  far  bock  as  Ilomr.n  times.  It  had 
acquired  considerable  importance  in  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  centuries,  and  has  been  fieqiiently  visited 
by  the  emperors  of  Germany,  It  was  greatly  en- 
larged by  Conrad  III.,  and  received  several  emhel- 
lishments  and  important  privileges  from  Frederick 
Barbarosso.  In  1219  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
free  city  of  the  empire.  It  early  took  part  in  the 
Reformation.  Subsoquently  it  suffered  during  the 
great  European  wars,  and  being  repeatedly  laid 
lander  contribution  by  both  parties,  bM?came  so  ex- 
haubted,  that  the  sourcea  of  its  prosperity  were  al- 
most dried  up,  and  the  population  rapidly  decreased 
by  extensive  emigration.  Having  finally  incnrred  a 
lood  of  debt,  which  made  it  an  acquisition  of  little 
value  to  any  state,  it  was  formally  taken  possession 
of  in  1S06  by  Bavaria,  -which  tmdertook  the  settle* 
ment  of  its  debts,  and,  by  juditious  arrangements, 
baa  considerably  increased  its  trade.  Many  distiu* 
guished  individuals  have  been  bom  here.  Among 
others  may  be  mentioned  the  poets  Fencing  and 
Hans  Sachs  (to  whom  a  statue  was  erected  in  the 
town  in  1 874),  the  mathematician  Behaim.  the  painter 
Albert  Diircr,  and  the  sculptors  Peter  Vischer  and 
Adam  Kralft     Pop.  (1880),  99,619. 

NUUSERY,  a  place  where  vegetables,  flowering 
plants,  and  trees  are  raised  from  seed  in  onler  to  ba 
sold  in  their  young  state  either  for  use  as  food  or  for 
transplantation.  The  use  of  the  word  tcmiitanum 
by  Columella  in  the  same  sense  is  evidence  that  the 
practice  of  raising  plants  and  trees  in  nurseries  is  a 
very  old  one.  Ihe  advantage  of  having  separate 
places  devoted  to  this  purpose  consists  in  this,  that 
more  attention  can  in  that  case  be  given  to  the  oh- 
jects  of  culture  at  the  time  when  particular  care  la 
required  by  them.  In  the  case  of  trees  there  is 
another  great  advantage  in  the  fact  that  they  can 
be  selected  from  the  nursery  at  a  stage  of  their 
growth  at  which  it  can  be  pretty  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined that  thcv  are  likely  to  thrive,  so  that  the  per^ 
sun  plaixiing  c&ciipes  the  danger  of  having  umsightly 
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gaps  in  his  rows  of  troea  or  in  hh  plantation  ttroogli 
the  fikiidre  of  Botne  of  tho  seed^.  'i'bere  la  only  one 
objection  to  the  practice  of  raising  trees  in  nurseries, 
and  that  is  tbat  the  ycmng  trees  are  Itkelj  to  be  in- 
jured by  transphwitation ;  but  thoiij^h  it  is  Admitted 
that  trees  which  have  grown  from  6L*cd  in  the  spot 
where  they  lu-e  intended  to  remain,  nnd  which  have 
not  succumbed  to  the  nnmeroui  accidenta  from  wliich 
they  are  liable  to  sutler  when  young,  af ten^arfls  de- 
velop with  tnore  vigour  than  those  which  have  been 
transplanted,,  yet  it  is  not  thought  that  tbli  ad  van- 
tit^  18  iuHielent  to  compens^ite  all  the  disadvantages 
of  that  system,  and  it  is  accordingly  usual  to  grow 
plantations  from  young  trees  raised  in  the  nursery. 
In  raising  flowering  plants  and  ornamental  plants 
for  gardens,  nurserymen  have  contributed  greatly  to 
the  advancement  of  the  art  of  gardeuing  and  even 
the  science  of  botany  by  the  efForta  which  they  have 
made  to  introduce  exotic  plants  into  their  owu  coun- 
try, and  by  the  attention  which  thoy  have  devoted 
to  discovering  the  best  means  of  cultivating  them. 
Nuraeriea  are  parcelled  out  into  several  plots  aooord- 
ing  to  the  dilfercnt  kinds  of  jdants  or  trees  to  be 
raised.  One  port  is  assigned  to  the  onlinary  culi- 
nary vegetables ;  others  to  flowering  plants  requir- 
ing difTerent  kinds  of  soil;  another  to  forest  trees 
with  caducouj  leaves;  another  to  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs  with  caducous  leaves;  anottier  to  trees 
and  shniba  with  persistent  leaves;  and  another  to 
fruit -trees.  Sometimes  also  different  part«  of  the 
nursery  are  allotted  to  the  various  operations^  such 
as  budding  and  grafting,  by  which  trees  are  propa- 
gated* The  nurseries  of  certain  countries  enjoy  a 
peculiar  repntatiou  for  the  raising  of  certain  kinds 
of  plaata.  Thus  the  Dutch  nurseries  have  long  been 
celebrated  for  their  bulbous  roots^  with  which  they 
■apply  in  great  numbers  the  nnrseries  of  other  coun- 
tries. Similarly  the  French  nurseries  are  famed  for 
their  roses  and  orange-trees. 

NUT,  in  butany^  a  one-celled  fndt  containing  when 
mature  only  one  seed,  and  enveloped  by  a  pericarp 
of  a  hard,  woody,  or  leathery  texture,  nircly  opening 
e|H)ntaneously,  and  then  dividing  into  only  two  valves. 
The  common  hazel-nut  is  an  example  nf  a  nut  with 
a  hard,  and  the  chestnut  of  one  with  a  leathery  peri- 
carp. The  walnut  affords  an  instance  in  which  the 
pericarp  or  outer  shell  opens  spontaneously*  In  the 
filbert  the  valves  are  marked  with  a  siiperiicial  line 
and  can  easily  bo  opened  with  a  knife,  although  they 
do  not  npen  spontaneoosly.  In  those  cases  in  which 
the  pericarp  does  not  open  spontaneously  the  seed 
(called  the  nucleus  or  kernel)  is  extricated  either  in 
the  process  of  germination  or  in  oonseqneuce  of  the 
decay  of  a  part  of  the  pericarp*  The  import  of  nuts 
into  the  United  Kingdom  for  various  purposes  is  now 
very  large,  exceeding  £3,000,000  in  yearly  value.  The 
hazel' nut  is  the  most  lar^gely  imported  of  the  edible 
nuts;  next  cumo  walnuts,  which  are  brought  from 
France  and  Belgium,  ^lany  kinds  of  nnta  (such  as 
the  coooa-nut,  Brasdbnut,  almond-nut^  walnnt,  hazel- 
tmti  beeob-nut,  &a)  are  valuable  for  the  oil  they 
contain,  which  is  used  in  cooker)',  perfumery,  and  in 
other  ways.  Various  other  kinds  of  nuts  are  used 
for  special  purposes.  Thus  Yalonia-nuts,  gall-nuts 
(not,  strictly  speaking,  nuts — ^see  Gaixs)^  and  Myro- 
babu-nuts  are  nsed  in  tanning  and  dyeing,  the  last 
two  also  in  ink>making ;  betel-nuts  in  making  tooth- 
powder  and  tooth-paste;  and  coquilla-nuts  and  vege- 
table-ivory (the  kernel  of  the  imt  of  the  Peruvian 
palm)p  being  very  hard  and  capable  of  taking  on  a 
hnc  polish,  are  used  in  making  small  ornamental 
articles  of  turnery, 

NUTATION.  The  motion  of  the  earth  on  iti 
axis  is  one  of  '  precessioual  rotation.*  (See  FfiKOEa- 
Btoi^.)     On  a  celeb-tial  globe  the  axis  of  the  earth 


describes  a  curve  round  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  be- 
cause of  its  precession,  Superimpoeed  on  thia  motion 
of  the  axis  is  its  nutation,  which,  if  existing  alone, 
would  cause  the  axis  to  describe  an  ellipae  every 
nineteen  years  on  the  celestial  globe,  its  major  axis 
being  directed  to  the  polo  of  the  ecliptic.  The  effect 
of  nutation  is  to  cause  a  wavy  line  to  be  described 
by  the  axis  round  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic.  Preoeeskm 
causes  the  nodes  of  the  earth's  equator  to  describe  a 
revolution  in  25,SG6  years;  nutation  causes  the  nodes 
to  move  6 "37"  alternately  in  advance  and  behind  the 
mean  position  due  to  precession,  Bradley  discovered 
and  explained  nutation  not  long  after  ids  disoovery 
of  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars. 

NUTCKACKER  (Xucifrarfa  eart/ocaiade*),  a 
genus  of  Insessorial  or  Perching  Birds,  included  in 
the  Conirostral  section  of  that  order.  It  has  gener- 
ally been  classifled  with  the  family  of  the  Corvime  or 
IVue  CrowB,  and  in  thb  arrangement  the  nutcraoker 
becomes  a  near  ally  of  the  magpie,  &c.  Temminck 
placed  it  intermediately  between  the  jayt  and 
ohoDghs.  It  possesses  the  conical  biU  of  its  leetion : 
the  beak  being  straight,  obtusely  pointed,  and 
longer  than  the  head.  Tbe  nostrils  are  rounded  and 
concealed  by  hairs.  The  two  outer  toes  are  nnited 
at  their  basics.  The  wings  are  long  and  pointed; 
and  the  !larst  quills  are  short,  llie  common  nut- 
cracker inhabits  Europe  generally,  but  is  rarely 
seen  in  Britain.  It  also  extend •*  into  Northern  Asia, 
and  occurs  in  Kamtchatka.  In  size  the  nutcracker 
resembles  a  jay  or  jackdaw.  The  general  body 
plumage  is  of  a  reddish  or  amber  colour,  spotteil 
with  oblong  white  patches.  The  wings  and  tail  are 
of  a  black  colour,  and  exhibit  a  greenish  lustre.  The 
nest  is  formed  in  the  hollows  of  trees.  The  eggs 
number  iive  or  six,  and  are  of  a  white  or  grayish 
colour,  spotted  with  grayish-brown.  Ita  food  ap^ 
pears  to  oonsist  of  nuts,  fir-seeds,  and  insects;  and 
its  familiar  name  has  been  derived  from  the  belief 
that  it  cracks  the  nuts  on  which  it  feedii  by  flxing 
them  in  the  crevices  of  trees,  and  by  striking  them 
with  its  bill.  In  confinement  this  bird  was  never 
seen  to  crack  nuts,  but  it  was  found  to  be  extrem^jr 
fond  of  the  extracted  kernels.  Its  habits  are  also 
j«aid  to  resemble  those  of  tbe  woodpecker,  in  that  it 
taps  trees  with  its  bUl,  and  by  thns  alarming  the  in* 
sects  causes  them  to  emerge  and  then  devours  them. 
It  has  also  been  credited  with  devouring  tbe  ^gsand 
young  of  other  birds;  but  this  belief  is  as  yet  purely 
theoretical,  Mr,  Gould  has  described  a  second  »{>edefl 
of  this  genus  from  the  Himalayas,  under  the  name 
of  N,  hemupila. 

NUTGALLSl  See  Galls,  Gall-plt,  and  Galuc 
Acid, 

NUTHATCH  (SiUa  EurojKta),  The  Nuthatcboi 
or  SittinjB  form  a  sub-family  of  the  CertbidA  or 
Creepers,  which  are  included  in  the  sectioii  Tenui* 
rostrea  ('slender-billed*)  of  the  order  Insessoires  or 
Perdien.  The  toes  in  this  sub-family  are  elongated 
and  of  slender  oonfonnation.  The  dawt  are  long, 
curved  and  compressed  in  shape.  The  outer  toe  is 
longer  than  the  other,  and  is  joined  by  membrane 
to  the  middle  toe,  as  far  as  the  first  joint.  The  inner 
toe  is  united  at  its  base.  The  wings  are  of  moderate 
size;  the  tail  being  short.  Tbe  common  Nuthatch 
averages  about  5  mches  in  length.  Its  body  is  of 
robust  make,  the  colour  being  bluish  gray  on  the 
upper  p<jrtion,  and  light  reddish  yellow  on  the  lower 
parts.  The  sides  are  brown;  and  the  throat  and 
cheeks  white.  A  black  band  or  streak  passes  from 
the  base  of  the  bill  to  the  « boulders.  The  colours  of 
the  female  are  not  so  lirilliant  or  definite  as  tbnee  of 
the  male.  The  nest  is  constructed  in  the  holt^  of 
trees,  ami  this  bird  is  said  frequently  to  select  tbe 
former  habitation  of   the  woodpecker,  to  which,  in 
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f^mstentl  Itabita,  tbose  birds  Insar  a  close  reaemLlance. 
The  nest  itself  ia  lined  witii  oak-leaves.  Tlie  feiuAle 
Lay*  tix  or  seren  eggB,of  a  white  colour,  spotted  with 
brown.  These  biids  are  aaid  to  defend  their  uest 
with  great  TigooTf  and  to  abide  by  their  habitation 
in  the  face  of  obvious  persecution.  They  do  not  ap- 
pear to  postaesa  any  defmite  or  distinct  song- notes. 
The  lood  cooiistB  chiefly  of  iniecta,  which  it  seizes 
or  giopei  lor  by  aid  of  its  Btrong  curved  claw«.  Nuta 
ilro  focm  part  of  its  dietary.  The  bird  fixen  the 
oizti  in  the  crevioea  of  trees,  and  opens  tbem  by 
CKaddng  with  repeated  strokes  of  its  LilL  Id  general 
babsta  the  Nuthatches  are  active  and  agile,  and  are 
eenerally  found  in  solitary  pairs.  It  may  be  seen 
aaaeendmg  trees  heaii  foremost,  an  tinusii**d  mode  of 
ptogresaionf  but  one  in  which  the  strong  liinder  chiw 
greatly  assists  it.  These  birds  occur  chioHy  in  thij 
Old  World,  but  they  are  abo  represented  in  North 
and  South  America.  The  Sttia  Europcca  occurs  in 
Britain^  and  YarrcU  sa^^a  that  it  may  occasionally  be 
Men  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Another  Eu- 
ropean apecies  has  been  described,  and  between  all 
♦bo  members  of  this  group  there  is  a  strong  general 
reeerablance.     (See  PI  CXLIV.-CXLV.  lig.  f>,) 

NUTMliG.  llio  use  of  this  fruit  for  culinary 
purposes  is  well  know^,  and  is  now  everywhere 
familiar  throughout  the  ci\  ilized  world.  With  the 
East  Indians  it  is,  b&iide^  employed  as  a  mastica- 
tory.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  haio  been 
very  anciently  known,  at  least  among  Europeans; 
for  the  Greeks  and  Komans  have  left  no  account 
of  ity  and  it  is  first  meutioDed  by  the  early  Arabian 
writers.  The  tree  {the  Mi/risiica  oJJicinaiU  or  Myri»* 
Hca  moschata  of  botanists)  is  a  native  of  the  Molucca 
lalanda,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  foli- 
age. It  attains  the  heir^ht  of  about  30  feet,  and  the 
branches  are  disposed  four  or  tive  together,  almost 
in  whorlSf  forming  a  rounded  and  very  den^e  summit. 
The  leaves  are  alternate,  pctiolate,  smooth,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  of  a  fine  green  colour  above,  and  paler 
beneath.  The  flowers  are  dio?ciouB^  small,  yellowish, 
and  inconspicuous.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe,  about  as 
lai)^  as  a  peach,  smooth  extemallyf  and  yellow  when 
it  arrives  at  maturity;  the  outer  envelope  is  fleshy^ 
and  opens  at  the  summit  into  two  valveji,  discloaiog 
the  scarlet  mace  which  forms  the  second  envelope; 
the  mace  is  a  fleshy  fibrous  membrane,  having  a  re* 
tienlated  appearance,  which  turns  yellow  with  age, 
and  becomes  brittle  when  dry;  the  third  enveloi)e  i« 
thin,  hard,  and  blackish^brown ;  the  nut,  or  more 
properly  kernel,  oanaists  of  a  very  firai,  white,  oily, 
substance,  penetrated  with  numerous  irregular  branch- 
ing veins.  The  tree  constantly  bears  flowers  and 
fruits  of  aU  ages,  and  its  leaves  fall  so  insensibly  thai 
the  loss  is  not  perceived.  About  mno  mouths  are 
required  to  bring  the  fruit  to  maturity >  Mace  is 
¥e»y  commonly  eroj>Ioyed  as  a  culinary  Bi>ice,  and 
resembles  the  nutmeg  in  taste  and  odour,  but  is  more 
pungent  and  bitter.  From  the  nut  is  e  3^  pressed  a 
fatty  substance  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  and  of 
about  the  same  consistence  as  butter,  from  which 
ctrcomstanoe  it  is  called  the  butter  of  nutmeg.  A 
volatile  oil  is  also  obtained  from  it,  called  the  oil  of 
mace.  The  name  of  oU  of  mace  is  sometimes  impro- 
perly given  to  the  butter.  For  a  long  time  the  Dutch 
bad  the  monofmly  of  the  commerce  in  nutmega,  but 
about  the  year  1770  the  tree  was  introduced  into 
l^auritius,  and  thence  passed  into  Surinam,  the  West 
Indies,  and  other  parts  of  tropical  America. 

NUTMEO-OILS.  The  seeds  of  Myrittha  am- 
matica  yield,  by  distillation  with  water,  ab<3iit  6  per 
cent,  of  a  transparent  oil,  having  a  speciiic  gravity 
'948,  an  odour  of  nutmeg,  and  a  burning,  aromatic 
taste.  Wlien  this  oil  is  allowed  to  stand  it  deposits 
a  camphor  called  mp'UticLn^ 


NUTKITION,  that  one  of  the  three  great  ['Byrfio- 
logicol  functions  through  which  the  living  organism 
selects,  appropriates,  ingests,  digests,  absorbs,  and 
elaborates  nutritive  material  or  food.  It  thus  in" 
valves  and  comprehends  all  those  acts  and  proucai^cs 
whidi  are  devoted  to  the  repair  of  the  bodily  waste, 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  growth  and  ^iizour  of 
the  l:>cing.  Under  this  head  are  therefore  iiidaiied 
the  digestive,  absorptive,  circulatory,  and  re^pirutdry 
proccBses,  and  those  secondlary  or  secretory  actions 
which  form  part  of  these  chief  functions.  The  func- 
tion of  nutrition  bears  a  very  intimate  relation,  in  a 
general  sense,  to  the  function  of  reproduction^  nnd  to 
the  third  great  function,  that  of  the  nervous  system 
iwown  as  coiTclatwu.  Nutntion  is  thus  antagonistio 
or  opposed  to  reproduction,  for  we  generally  fijud  that 
the  energies  of  th^  being  when  devoted  to  reproduc- 
tive acts  impair  its  nutrition ;  and  proportionally  as  the 
work  of  nutrition  is  perfectly  performed,  so  will  the 
correlative  function  be  perfectly  and  normally  sab- 
served. 

Nutrition  in  certain  cases,  as  exemplifiefl  in  the 
metomorphic  proctjsses  of  insects,.  &c.,  and  in  the 
early  life  and  growth  of  most  animal  and  plant  forms, 
bears  also  &  close  relation  to  ckvtlapmcnt  The  esirlier 
stages  of  sxich  processes  of  metamorphosis  (which  see) 
ure  nutritive  in  their  character;  and  we  generally 
observe  that  no  sexual  organs  are  developed  in  these 
embryonic  forms,  their  entire  energies  being  devoted 
to  nutrition  and  growth.  In  their  later  or  reproduc- 
tive history,  on  the  contrary,  wo  fmd  the  process  of 
nutrition  either  to  be  held  in  abeyance,  or  to  bear  a 
minor  part  only,  in  the  life-history  of  such  forms.  See 
also  Alhient,  Chyme,  Digestio.v,  Cjuculation,  &c 

NUTWEEVIL  (Balaninua  nufum),  a  genus  of 
Coleoptera  or  Leetlos,  included  in  the  section  Tei' 
ramciaoi  that  order.  This  section  is  distixiguisbed 
by  possessing  four  developed  joints  or  segments  in 
the  txLrsi.  The  soft,  footless,  larval  foiin  of  this 
beetle  eidsts  in  the  interior  of  filbert  and  other  nuts, 
the  eggs  being  dejiosited  by  the  female,  which  eats 
tlirough  the  nut-siielL  The  larva,  after  escaping 
from  the  nut,  passes  its  pupa  or  cliryBalis  state  in 
the  ground,  this  change  occupying  till  the  beginning 
of  the  second  summer.  These  insects,  with  others, 
are  denominated  Mhynchophorom  or  ^  snout  bcetleB,' 
from  the  possession  of  an  elongated  rostrum  or  snout; 
the  mouth  being  situated  at  the  e^ctremity  of  this 
projection.  The  anteQnii&  are  genemUy  clavate  or 
club-like  at  their  extremitiea.  This  horny  rostrum 
Is  used  by  the  female  in  her  ovipositing  or  diilting 
opcrationsi. 

KUX  VOMICA  (Strychma  nux  romua),  an  Ea«t 
Indian  tree  of  moderate  size  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Loganiaces  or  Spigeliacese.  All  parts  of  the 
plant  are  bitter,  but  not  milky.  The  leaves  are  op- 
|X)site  and  entire;  the  corolla  is  monopetalous  and 
tubular,  surrounding  fi,ve  stamens  and  a  siuglo  style. 
The  fruit  is  globular,  about  aa  large  as  an  orange, 
and  contains  several  seeds.  Thes^e  seeds  are  circular, 
flat,  with  a  prominence  in  the  middle  on  both  side^ 
of  a  gray  colour,  and  covered  with  a  woolly  substance, 
but  intenially  hard  and  homy>  ^^7  ^'■^  exceed- 
ingly poisonous,  containing  the  deadly  alkaloid  sLrych- 
nine  or  Mtrtfchnia^  uid  ortictnf,  another  poisonous 
alkaloid.  Strychnine  was  first  discovered  in  1S18  by 
Pelletier  and  Caventou,  and  was  afterwards  found 
to  exert  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  spinal  marrow, 
which  baa  led  to  its  use  in  certain  spinal  alTections, 

NYANZA.  See  Alb£Bt  Nyasza  and  Victoria 
Ntaxza, 

NYASSA,  a  large  lake  m  Southeastern  Africa, 
out  of  which  flows  the  Shire,  a  northern  tributary  of 
the  Zambesi;  bit.  from  i-*"^  *Ji)'  to  li°  25'  B. ;  Ion.  fiom 
3i°  20'  to  uij°  '10*  JL;  discovered  by  Livingstuue  in 
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IS'iH.  The  len^rtb  of  tbe  lake  is  above  300  miW 
And  it  vancsa  in  JbreaJtb  ham.  aliout  15  to  more  th&ii 
60  inileB,  Tbe  surf*ce  of  tbe  lake  ia  1 522  feet  al>o ve 
the  8«n'level;  its  waters  *re  sweet  ami  abound  in  fi»h. 
In  187^  an  Knglish  miBaion  statifm  was  founded  at 
the  south  end  of  tbe  Iftke^  and  nameti  Livdn^tnnia 
in  bonour  of  Livingstone;  and  Jdr.  E.  D.  Youii^,  the 
leader  of  tba  mission,  aailed  round  the  lake  in  a 
steamer  bclon^ng*  to  tbe  mi&iion^  which  bad  be&n 
csimud  Uj  ita  desatlnation  overland.  Mr.  Young  dia- 
covertxl  that  the  lakoextendB  fully  100  loilea  furtlier 
north  than  Livingstone  belie ve<.L 

NYBtjRG,  a  eeaport  in  Denmark,  on  the  en>it 
aide  of  the  island  of  Flliieii,  17  roilea  e^s.il  i4  t  *d*-i:i- 
«ee.  It  ia  strongly  fortitiefJ,  and  bas  good  building- 
dock  r,  and  a  harbour  at  which  there  is  a  considerable 
trade  in  grain.  All  vessebs  piisfling  the  Great  Belt 
pay  their  duea  herei.     Pop.  USSO),  5402. 

NYEKLIP^  Rasmi's,  an  emiucnt  Daiiiah  literary 
hiattiriao,  bora  at  Funeu  io  1759,  studied  at  Copeu- 
bngeu,  in  1773  olitiuiied  an  appointment  in  the  rt>ywl 
library^  in  1 796  becMoe  profesAor  of  literary  hi&t*irv, 
and  (lietl  ia  1829.  By  hie  excellent  8picile;:iutii 
Biblioijraphiciiin,  his  Symbolic  ad  Literaturam  Ten- 
tonjcatij,  and  bi:i  Hiatori to-statistical  Yiew  of  tbe 
Cooditirni  ol  Dcomark  and  Norway  in  Ancient  aud 
McNiem  Times^  be  h.ia  rendered  essential  service. 
NYKEKIC     See  Nijkebk. 

JTrKCiPING,  a  seaport  town  in  Sweilen,  capital 
of  Sodermaiiliin,  and  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  river  Ny- 
koping,  on  the  Baltic,  54  milea  Boutb-weat  of  Stock- 
bolm.  It  ha.1  mauufacturea  of  linen,  cotton,  and 
wotillen  gixHlii,  needles,  paper,  tohacw,  &c.  Pop.  4813. 
NYLGHAU  {Portax  or  Antilopa  pxeta).  This 
animal,  a  meujber  of  the  Antelope  famfly,  is  found 
in  the  nurthern  and  north-west  parts  of  India.  It 
attaiiiB  the  height  of  an  ordioory  deer  or  stag,  meaaur- 
tug  about  4  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  sbouldere, 
whilst  in  length  it  attains  similar  iliniensiona.  Tbe 
tHxly  ia  of  a  grayiflh  colour,  with  \»-hito  patches  on 
tbe  lower  and  upper  jawg,  on  tbe  throat,  belly,  and 
inner  aspects  of  the  thighs  The  female  ia  of  a 
lighter  colour  than  the  male.  In  general  conforma- 
tion this  animal  presents  a  singular  combination  of 
Lite  structural  features  of  various  ammahi.  Thus  the 
i  J  Oily  resembles  that  of  a  bull  or  cow  in  general  shapej. 
and  the  head,  neck,  and  legs  are  like  thofteof  a  deer; 
the  neck  possesses  a  mane,  and  the  tail  is  tufted. 
Tbe  homSp  possessed  by  the  males  alone^  measure 
from  G  to  7  inches  in  length,  &nd  attain  a  drcmnfer- 
enee  at  their  bases  of  6  inches.  They  are  curved 
ufiwarda,  and  exhibit  a  lunate  or  somewhat  lyre- 
#liaped  conformation.  The  name  Nyl-Ghau  literally 
means  '  blue  ox,"  and  has,  doubtless,  been  applied  to 
this  animal  from  the  ox-like  proportions  of  its  body. 
The  food  consists  of  grass,  hay,  kc.  In  habits  these 
animals  are  generally  tame  and  gentle,,  and  they  are 
known  to  breed  freely  in  conSnement. 

NYMFH,  a  tenn  someUmes  applied  to  denote 
the  pupa  or  fhryaaliM  stage  in  tbe  metamorphoBls 
(which  see)  of  insects  and  other  animals.  The  latter 
terms  are  now  more  generally  employed  in  zoology. 
The  name  awrp/ia,  also  applied  to  the  pupa  stage,  was 
given  to  it  for  the  same  reason  as  the  term  ckryaati* 
— namely,  in  albwon  to  the  lustrous  or  shining  ap- 
pearance possessed  by  some  pupa?.  Tbe  nymph  8ta;je 
iff  metamorphosis  may  be  either  quiescent  or  active. 
Tbe  Butterflies,  Beetles,  and  many  other  insects,  ex> 
emplify  cases  In  which  the  pupa  is  {{uiescent,  being 
contained  within  a  cocoon  or  pupa-case,  or  otherwise 
existing  in  a  still  condition,  in  other  cases,  exem* 
plified  by  Crickets,  Grasshoppers,  Dri^on- flies,  &c, 
&c.,  the  nymph  appears  as  an  actively  moving  creat- 
li*^,  more  or  less  closely  resembling  the  pet  foci  in- 
ftifct  in  form. 


NYMPILE ACE.T:,  or  Watfh  LlLlB|  a  natural 
order  of  arpiatic  plants,  as  to  the  prease  diameter 
of  which  l>otani^ts  are  not  agreed,  some,  as  Kichard, 
maintaining  that  they  are  endogenous  and  monoco- 
tyledonous,  the  structure  of  the  rhiziime  resembling 
that  of  endogens;  while  others,  as  Lindlcy,  regard 
them  as  exogenous  and  dicotyledonous.  I'hey  are 
generally  large  and  iidvacious,  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  having  a  stem  which  forms  a  snb- 
ternmeouH  creeping  shoot  Tbe  flowers  are  very  larger 
solitary,  with  cyliudrical  peduncles  as  long  as  tha 
petioles  of  the  leave«;  the  j>erianth  is  coloured,  petal* 
uid,  composed  of  a  great  number  of  folioli,  arranged 
in  several  rows,  and  often  inserted,  as  well  as  the 
stamens,  in  the  lower  part  of  tbe  sides  of  the  ovary; 
the  outermost  of  these  folioli  seem  to  constitute  a 
cidyx,  while  those  within  form  a  kind  of  corolla.  Thm 
fitamena  are  very  numerous;  the  anthers  are  lumad 
towards  the  centre  of  the  flower.  The  ovary  Is 
simfjle,  covered  almost  throughout  by  the  folioli  of 
the  ^leriaiitb^  and  by  the  stamens;  it  is  globular,  with 
several  cells,  each  containing  a  great  number  of 
ovules;  the  stigma  is  radUted,  peltate,  sessile.  The 
fruit  is  globular,  resembling  externally  a  poppy  cap* 
sule,  indehiMrent,  fleshy  within,  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  ceils  containing  seeds  immened  in  a  flethj 
pulp.  This  order  furnishes  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  the  gradual  paiaage  of  petals  into  stamens  and  of 
sepals  into  petals;  the  transition  is  so  insensible  thai 
many  intermediate  bodies  are  neither  precisely  petals 
nor  precisely  stamens,  but  part  of  both.  The  prin- 
cipal genera  of  the  order  are  Euryalff  Victoria^ 
Nympha-aj  and  Nnphar.  Victoria  rcyia^  the  Vic- 
toria Water-lily,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
plants  of  which  the  knowletlge  has  been  obtained  in 
recent  times.  It  has  a  flower  15  inches  ia  diameter, 
and  leaves  6|  feet  across.  The  Turks  prepare  a  cool- 
ing drink  from  the  leaves  of  Auphar  tuUuntj  the 
Yellow  Pond-lily,  while  its  stems,  which  are  Litter 
and  astringent^  have  been  prescribed  in  dysentery. 
The  stems  also  contain  a  oonsidemble  quantity  of 
starch,  and  after  repeated  washings  may  be  safely 
used  as  focxL  The  seeds,  too,  which  taste  Uke  those 
of  the  poppy,  may  be  used  boUed  or  raw,  like  millet, 
and  hence  the  Victoria  is  said  to  be  called  water- 
maize  in  South  America.  The  Eurf/ale  also  abounds 
in  starch,  and  is  a  favourite  food  of  the  Indians 
and  Chinese,  while  the  negroes  of  Senegal  roast  the 
rhizomes  of  various  species  of  Ntfmphtta,  and  eat 
them  l^e  potatoes  The  rhizomes  of  Xt/mphtea  oUm^ 
theWliiteWaterdily,  are  said  to  be  better  than  oak* 
galls  for  dyeing  gray,  and  have  long  been  advanta- 
geously used  for  tanning,  and  after  due  preparation 
furnish  a  tolerable  sort  of  beer. 

NYMPHS,  youthful  goddesses  of  tbe  Greeks. 
Although  styled  Olympian  divinities  they  were  reck- 
oned as  of  inferior  rank  to  the  other  divinities  who 
dwelt  in  Olympua  Begotten  by  Ocean  us,  or  by 
Zeus  and  others,  they  preserve  and  nourish  the  woods, 
rivers,  springs,  and  mountains.  They  are  therefore 
distinguished  according  to  their  offices,  as  Oceaiudee, 
nymphs  of  the  ocean;  Nereides,  nymphs  of  the  Hedi* 
terraneaD;  Lelmoniades,  nymphs  of  the  meadowm; 
Bryades  or  Hamadryades,  wootl- nymphs;  Oreadea 
or  Oreatiades,  mountain -nymphs :  these,  dressed 
lightly,  as  huntresses,  were  tbe  companions  of  Arte- 
mis |Diana);  there  w^cre  also  Naiades^  who  presided 
over  fountains,  Potamides  over  Hvers*  Limniadee 
over  lakes.  Nereides  over  seas,  Napa^a;  over  valeii 
&C.  They  were  aUo  named  from  the  places  where 
they  dwelt — Dodonlan,  Ooryman^  Nyaa^an,  DictiTan, 
Nystades,  ^c,  for  example.  They  are  all  females, 
holding  a  middle  station  between  gods  and  mortali, 
and,  without  being  immortal,  they  yet  live  longer 
than  is  permitted  to  man.     The  crow,  says  Heaiod, 
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tiv«»  mne  times  longer  thao  a  man^  the  ttag^  four 

,  times  longer  thoa  ^e  cntw^  the  raved  three  times 

IrjDger  than  the  itagg  the  phccnisc  Dine  times  longer 

thskk  the  raTen,  and  the  nympba  nine  times  lon^^er 

t!iaa  the  last.     At  their  death  the  Bubst&nce  which 

liiej  ha^e  supplied  with  nourishing  moiHture  peiishes 

alio.     This  tuiit  notion  of  nouruibmeiit,  which  is  anp^ 

peoed  in  the  very  idea  of  a  nymph^  seemB  to  have 

giTVD  origin  to  the  second  repreflentatiou  of  them  a» 

ntines  of  joung  diildren  intrusted  to  their   care. 

\  llraa  ihflj  are  said  to  have  educated  Eaechuii,  ^ICneaa, 

'  and  even  Zeus,    Their  occupation  a  and  diversion*! 

are  htmtuig,  dancing,  and  female  kbours,  to  perform 

which  they  sometimei  assemUe  in  grottoes.     Like 

other  spirits  of  the  elementa,  they  possess  the  power 

^  td  diyiiiation.     The  fountains  of   certoin   Naiadea, 

raoTisr,  possess  the  gift  of  inspiration^     The  poets 

1  artists  of  antiquity  reprcseut  them  in  the  beauty 

^  of  youth,  clothed  in  light  garments^  sometimes  in 

coinpany  with  Artemisi,  and  Bomettmes  dancing  with 

Aphrodite  (Ventis)  and  the  fauos.     The  nymphs  of 

the  water  are  often  represented  merely  with  aa  urn 


or  pitcher.  From  the  great  consequence  which 
nytnph^  possessed  as  local  goddesses  frequent  sacri- 
fices were  offered  to  them.  Oil,  milk,  sheep,  lambs, 
goats,  wine,  ajid  flowers  were  sacrificed  to  them. 
The  nijmp/t<m  (splendid  houses  near  baths)  were  also 
sacred  to  them.  iSome  nymphs  were  believed  to 
preside  over  waters  which  inspired  those  who  drank 
of  them;  whence  ail  penaons  in  a  state  of  rapture 
or  demoniac  enthususm  were  spoken  of  as  nymph- 
struck  (mjmpho-Uptoi).  Adopting  this  idea  Byron 
Etpeaka  of  *tbe  nympholepsy  of  some  fond  despair.' 
This  kind  of  affection  was  sometimea  believed  to 
come  u{3on  all  those  who  accidentally  saw  a  nymiih. 
NYSTAD,  a  town  and  seaport  In  Hnasta,  in  Fin- 
land, in  the  govermnent  of  Abo-BJSmeborg,  and 
StJ  miles  n.w.  of  the  town  of  A^jo,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  whore  it  has  a  gootl  harbour.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  linen, coaree  woollens,  and  hosiery;  and  a 
oonedderable  trade  in  linen,  provisionSt  and  timber. 
A  peace  was  concluded  between  Russia  and  Sweden 
in  thijj  town  in  1721,  and  bears  its  name.  (See  Swk- 
Dwr.)    Pop.  3337. 


0,  the  fomili  vowel  and  the  Bfteenth  letter  in  the 
KngUsh  alphabet,  pronoimced  by  pointing  the  lips, 
and  forming  an  opening  resembling  the  letter  itijelf  i 
the  (so  called)  open  o  is  pronotmoed  with  \tm  pointed 
lips.  In  proportion  aa  the  lips  are  moro  opened  the 
somid  passes  over  into  that  of  a  (pronounced  as  in 

^  faiMer).  In  proportion  as  they  are  lesa  pointed,  yet 
remain  projected^  the  soimd  passes  over  into  that  of 
u;  A  consequence  of  which  Is,  that  o,  in  various  dia- 
k9Cl%  passes  over  into  a  and  ti ,  also  into  t  (pronounced 

I  AS  in  mef).  The  letter  was  introduced  iiito  European 
alphabets  from  the  Phoenician,  the  corresponding 
letter  in  which  was  called  a}Jn^  meaning  *  eye^*  and 
represented  by  a  nide  outline  of  an  eye,  which  in 
prootts  of  time  became  merely  a  circle  with  a  dot  in 
the  centre,  and  finally  a  circle  without  the  dot.  The 
Knglish  language  designates  not  less  than  four  sounds 
by  the  character  o^  exemplified  in  the  words  no^  move^ 
nor^  not,  whilst  there  eiost,  on  the  other  hand,  other 
ways  of  denoting  some  of  theso  sounds,  as  au,  rau. 
Tlie  French  indicate  the  sound  o  (pronounced  as  in 
jiro)  by  Tarioua  sign$.  In  German  there  is  only  a  long 
and  ft  short  o,  and  no  way  of  designating  thejse  ftounda 
but  by  tile  letter  itself;  in  Italian,  an  open  and  a 
elo^a  a    The  case  is  very  similar  with  the  other 

I  languages  of  Western  Europe.   The  Greeks^  it  is  well 

'  known,  had  two  different  sounds  for  the  long  uid  the 
abort  Ot  the  o  (omtcron,  or  short  o)  and  w  {omtga^  the 
long  o;  see  Om^ga).  In  the  article  A  it  was  said  that 
a  (aa  in  father)  was  used  more  than  any  other  letter 
to  express  various  and  even  opposite  emotions.  The 
ns6  of  o  is  next  in  frequency  to  that  of  a;  it  is  used 
paiticalarly  to  express  admiratioEL,  warning,  pity, 
implofing;  and,  in  general^  aa  introductory  to  lan- 
guage expressive  of  great  emotion.  In  all  languages 
the  interjection  0  is  to  be  found;  ie  Greek,  cc,  ^i£;  in 
I^tin,  O  oh.  Of  and  oh  I  arc  the  common  forms  in 
modem  Ungmiges.  The  Homans  change  the  Grc^ek 
syllable  Of  into  vi;  and  the  Italia&s  again  made  of 
ttf  and  vm,  o  (see  the  article  M);  5ont»,  for  instance, 
tb^  made  bono:  the  same  change  often  takes  place 
in  Spanish.  0  in  inscriptions  signifles  optimux;  as, 
/,,  or  D.  0,  M,j  Jori,  or  Deo  Optimo  Maximo,  the  fre- 
quent inscription  on  temples;  0,  P.,  Optimo  principu 


0  also  is,  on  many  coins,  the  initial  of  places  and 
persons.  As  a  numeral,  o'  among  the  Greeks  signi- 
fied 70,  and  q  70,000;  while  ui  signified  800,  and  w 
SUO.OOO;  and' in  middle  Latin^  o  signified  11;  with  a 
dash  over  it,  11,000. 

O',  in  Irish  proper  names,  a  patronymic  prefix 
correspondinff  to  the  Mac  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
laud;  thus  O'Connell  means  '  the  son  of  Connell*  It 
is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  IriBb  ua  (Gaelic, 
O'jliii)^  meaning  a  grandson, 

OAJAOA,  or  Oaxaca,  a  state  of  the  Mexican 
Confederation,  hounded  on  the  w.  by  Guerrero^  on  the 
N.  by  Puebla  and  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  s.  by  ChiapaSp 
and  on  the  b.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Lengthy  270  n^es 
oJong  the  shores  of  the  Pacific;  breadth  at  the  widest 
part,  170  miles;  area,  33,978  square  miles.  It  is  of 
uncveu  surface,  and  in  many  parts  mountainous;  but 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  best -cultivated 
districts  m  Mexico.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Al- 
varado,  which  riseij  near  the  centre  of  the  department, 
and,  after  a  winding  course,  terminates  in  a  lake  iti 
Vera  Cruz;  the  Bio  Grande  and  Verde,  both  of 
which  fall  into  the  Pacific  near  the  western  extremity 
of  the  department.  At  the  eastern  end  are  several 
smaller  Htreams,  most  of  which  fall  into  the  Gulf  of 
Tehuantttpee.  The  mines  of  silver  and  gold  arc  not 
important.  Among  the  other  minerals  are  copper, 
qmckfiilver,  iron,  especially  magnetic  ironstone,  sul- 
phur, gypaum,  &c.  The  country  is  subject  to  frequent 
earthtiusLkcs,  and  the  coast  exposed  to  sudden  and 
violent  storms,  called  Paragalloa,  The  climate  is 
agreeable  and  saliibrioua,  and  the  soil  remarkably 
fertile.  Its  productions  are  wheat,  mdze^  barley, 
indigo,  cochineal,  cotton,  sugar,  honey,  oocoa^  coffee, 
plantains,  pine-apples,  bananas,  and  other  fruits.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  cochineaL  The  imports 
are  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods,  hardware,  French 
and  English  porcelain,  glass,  dried  fruits,  brass,  tin- 
pi  ate^  paper,  hats,  leather  wares,  &c.  The  only  jiort 
ie  Huatulco.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Indians,  of 
whom  there  are  nineteen  tribes,  mostly  speaking  dif- 
ferent languages*     Pop.  7'11|222. 

OAJACA,  or  Oaxaca,  a  town  in  the  Mexican 
Confederation,  capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  namuu 
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near  tbe  left  bonk  of  the  Verde,  21  &  miles  S.3.E.  of 
Mexico,  4S00  feet  above  the  sexw  It  is  well  built, 
of  aa  oblong  form,  about  2  miles  in  length  by  1 1  inOe 
ill  breadth^  including  the  suburbs,  wbieh  arc  full  oi 
gardens  and  plantatiozia  of  coclilneal,  for  wbicb  ikia 
mty  is  celebrated  It  bju  a  number  of  handsome  and 
ricblj-decorated  ckurchea  and  moimateriea,  a  town- 
botiae,  and  bialiop'a  reaidenoe.  Tbe  inhabitants  a.ro 
industrious,  manufacturing  silk,  cottoUi  sugar,  and 
cho-eolatev     Pop.  2G|^26. 

OAK  {Quercwt),  a  genua  of  trees  belonging  to  the 
natnral  order  Corylacete  or  Cupuliferai,  a  genus  which 
has  from  the  remotest  antiquity  obtained  a  pre- 
eminence among  trees,  and  has  not  unjustly  been 
styled  the  monarch  of  the  woods.  Its  great  size, 
noble  aspoct,  long  duration,  and  the  strength  and 
durability  of  its  wood,  all  contribmte  to  enhance  its 
Importaoce^  It  was  held  aocretl  by  the  Greeks  and 
Bomonti,  otid  no  leas  so  by  the  ancient  Gauls  and 
Britona.  The  solemn  services  of  the  Druids  were 
held  undor  its  shade;  their  mysteries  were  coDnected 
with  it,  and  cutting  the  mistletoe  from  its  trunk 
formed  one  of  their  most  sacred  rites.  Among  modem 
Britons,  as  furnishing  in  large  part  (though  less  novr 
than  formerly)  the  materials  of  their  navy,  it  ranks 
as  a  national  tree.  The  genus  is  one  of  tbe  most 
ojtiensive  and  varied  that  are  to  be  found  in  tbe 
Tc^etablo  kingdom.  It  comprehends  about  150  spe- 
cies, inhabiting  chiefly  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  About  100  species  have  been 
introduced  ictto  Great  Britain.  Some  of  these  species 
s^re  trees  of  great  magnitude^  while  others  are  mere 
sbruljii  not  exceeding  the  height  of  2  feet.  Some 
species  are  evergreen,  but  the  greater  number  oi'e 
deciduous.  Tbe  fruit  in  all  the  species  is  the  well* 
known  ocom,  remarkable  for  its  uniformity  in  size 
and  Bhape.  Tbe  most  oelebrated  tree  of  the  tribe  is 
the  Quercwi  Robw,  tbo  British  oal(^  indigenous  not 
only  in  Britain,  bat  in  many  porta  of  Europe,  It 
oomprahenda  many  varieties,  two  of  which  ore  so  dis- 
tinct that  botanists  frequently  class  them  as  spedes^^ 
QtiercuM  Mobur peduncufaia  and  Qutrctts  liiihiir  tettiiu 
fora.  The  former  yields  the  acorn  on  fruit-stalks, 
tbe  latter  bcois  both  tlower  and  aoom  dose  to  the 
branch  without  fruit-stalk.  Tbo  fbnDisr  produces  the 
best  timber.  From  tbe  eariiest  aoooimts  we  have  of 
British  oaks  it  appeara  that  the  forests  were  chiefly 
vaLuod  on  account  of  tha  acorns  they  produced,  which 
Wiirs  genarally  consumed  in  feeding  swine  and  other 
domestic  fctiirnnU^  while  in  years  of  soorcity  they  were 
used  as  human  food.  Most  of  tbe  counties  in  Eng- 
land possess  some  remarkable  trees  of  this  species^ 
and  generally  they  ara  'full of  story,  and  haunted  by 
tbe  recollections  ol  tbe  great  soirits  of  past  ages.' 
In  Norfolk  standa  the  celebrated  Wiuforthing  oak, 
for  the  most  part  a  ruin,  but  ^till  producing  foliage 
and  aicoms^  It  is  said  to  have  been  called  '  the  old 
oak'  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  its 
age  is  believed  to  be  liiOO  years.  Attached  to  the 
tree  is  a  braas  plate  bearing  an  inscription  dated  1 3 '20, 
and  stating  tne  cdrcumferenoe  of  the  tree  at  the 
eiitremity  of  the  roots  to  be  70  feet,  and  in  the  middle 
40  f oet.  The  '  king  oak '  at  Windsor  forest  is  said 
to  have  been  a  favourite  tree  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. It  measures  26  feet  in  circumference  nt 
8  feet  from  tbe  ground.  The  Shelton  oak,  near 
Skrewsbmy,  is  about  26  fact  in  girth  at  bresst-beight, 
II  is  oslebinited  from  having  been  mounted  by  Owen 
Gkndower  on  the  21st  of  June,  1403,  that  he  might 
obtain  a  view  of  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury.  Some 
districts  of  Scotland  contain  a  considerable  extent  of 
valuable  oak  foresti  but  the  dimensions  ol  the  best 
mwoimens  fall  short  of  those  of  English  growth.  In 
Boxburghshire  two  fine  trees  stand  on  vie  property 
of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian;  one  odled  the  'king  ol 


the  woods,*  and  the  other  the  *cdpon  tree.'  The 
Mossy-cupped  or  Turkey  Oak  (Quercuf  cemV)  is  a 
native  of  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe  and  of  tbe 
west  of  Asia.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  17Si^. 
It  is  a  tree  of  on  elegant  appearance,  as  hardy  as  the 
common  oak,  of  much  faster  growth,  and  grows 
vigorously  even  in  a  very  poor  soil  The  acorns  are 
small,  and  have  rough  prickly  cups.  There  are  seve* 
ro!  varieties  of  this  species.  The  Holly  Holm,  or 
Common  Evcrf,T^on  OsJc  {Qucrcu*  tlex)^  is  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Afriok  It  is  the 
commonest  evergretdn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Home 
and  Florence,  and  it  baa  been  cultivated  in  Britain 
from  a  very  remote  period.  The  foliage  is  abundant, 
of  a  rich  dark  green,  having  a  fine  polish,  glossy 
above  and  slightly  downy  beneath^  The  Italian  Oak 
(QtitfcuM  ^EtctduM)  is  a  spociea  found  growing  natur- 
ally in  Italy  and  Spain.  The  leaves  are  smouth  and 
deeply  siuuated,  like  winged  leavesi  The  aoocns  are 
long  and  slender,  the  cnpe  rough  and  a  little  ptickly, 
sitting  close  to  the  branches.  This  species  is  that 
which  was  considered  by  the  Romans  sacred  to  Jupi- 
ter, and  out  of  the  shoots  and  leaves  of  which  they 
made  their  civic  crowua,  llie  Valonian  Oak  {Qutrcug 
csffUopt)  is  a  native  of  the  Levant  and  of  ^poin.  The 
leaves  ai-e  oval,  deeply  serrate,  with  most  of  the  teeth 
turning  backwards,  and  terminating  in  acute  points. 
They  are  about  3  inches  long,  and  almost  2  broad, 
stiH,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  downy  on  tbe  under 
side.  The  acorns  are  almost  covered  by  tbe  cups, 
which  have  li|;nenns  scales,  and  are  used  by  dyers 
and  tanners.  The  Kennes  Oak  (Queraa  eoet^ifera)  ht 
a  common  tree  all  olon^  the  Mediterranean  coast.  It 
is  of  small  growth,  seldom  rising  above  12  feeC  The 
leaves  are  indented  on  their  edges,  which  are  armed 
with  prickles  like  those  of  the  boUy,  The  trunk  ts 
feathered  to  tbe  bottom,  which  gives  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bushy  thmb.  From  this  tree  ore  gatliered 
the  kermea  from  which  tbe  ancients  obtained  a  beau- 
tiful red  dvc,  and  which  are  still  employed  by  the 
people  of  Barbary  t*i  dye  their  roimd  scarlet  cape  so 
much  used  in  the  Levant,  ^See  Co<X]ua.)  The  Cork 
Oak  {Querent  tuber)  is  found  in  abundance  in  Portu* 
gal,  Spain,  Italy,  the  southern  parts  of  France,  and 
in  the  Barbory  states.  It  rarely  exceeds  40  feet  in 
height^  and  is  from  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  The 
outer  bark  of  this  trt^,  which  constitutes  cork,  is 
unusually  large,  and  when  removed  is  speedily  re< 
newed  by  the  liber  or  iimsr  bark.  This  prooessi,  so 
far  from  injuring,  is  said  to  benefit  tlie  tree  and  pxo- 
long  its  life.  (See  Coek.)  The  White  C^ak  (Quercuf 
a/£a)  is  a  native  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  of  parts  of  Canada.  It  rises  to  the  height  ol 
TO  or  Su  feet,  and  has  a  diameter  of  from  6  to  7  feet. 
Tbe  bari£  is  of  a  grayish  white  colour,  with  laige 
black  Fipots.  The  timber  is  of  a  reddish  hue,  and 
though  not  so  durable  for  shipbuilding  as  tbe  British 
oak,  has  the  advantage  of  a  superior  elasticity,  which 
enables  it  to  be  bent  in  a  shorter  time  into  ship  tim- 
ber. The  Red  Oak  {QuercuM  rubra)  is  found  in  most 
ports  fit  North  Americai  but  fiourishes  best  in  the 
north  of  the  United  States  and  in  Canadik  It  is  a 
taH  tree,  being  of  about  the  same  heii^htas  the  white 
oak*  The  leaves  ore  Q  inches  long,  and  are  of  a  bright 
green  colour  till  late  in  autumn,  or  even  till  Christ> 
mas  if  frost  does  not  set  in  early;  but  in  winter  tbey 
change  their  colour  to  red  The  timber  is  reddish, 
and  of  a  coane  texture.  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning. 
The  Chestnut  Oak  (Quercus  Prinut)  includes  several 
varieties,  which  are  all  found  in  the  middle  and  north 
stales  of  North  America.  The  wood  is  small  gruned. 
and  very  serviceable  in  the  arts.  The  bark  is  gray 
and  scaly.  Tbe  aoonis  are  large,  with  short  cups. 
The  Live  Oak  (Qutreut  tirtni)  u  found  exclusively 
in  the  maritime  parts  of  Florida  and  lower  Louisiana 
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rfai  tbe  United  Statoi    The  Influence  of  the  sea  air 

neoeasazy  to  its  existence;  for  it  ia  seldom  seen 

I  fa  loivftts  even  &t  ao  abort  a  dtstance  as  15  or  20  nulea 

I  tb0  albore.     It  ia  moet  abundant  on  the  islands 

flemid  the  bays  of  the  mainland.    The  most  com* 

bai^l  of  this  oak  is  from  4i)  to  45  feet,  and  its 

wtar  is  from  1  to  2  feet^     llie  timber  is  of  a 

I  jdkywiall  colour,   very  heavy  and  oompact,  and  ia 

much  esteemed  for  thip-bu tiding  (especiaily  formak* 

[  iog  imeet),  being  more  durable  than  the  best  white 

^  oak.     This  tree  is  fast  disappearing,  owing  to  the 

I  vzlent  of  the  demand  for  it»  and  also  to  the  fact  of 

I  ibe  land  on  which  it  grows  being  cleared  for  cotton. 

*  Among  the  other  American  oaks  may  be  mentioned 

\  «bft  WiUow  Oak  {Querctts  Phtilos),  the  Water  Oak 

(QmercuM  Ofjuatka),  the  Downy  Bku:k  Oak  (Querent 

f  §Hh^),  the  Barren  BUck  Oak,  or  Block  Jack  of 

I  Vxrgitkia  {Quereug  nigra) ^  and  tbo  Black  or  Querci- 

'  trim  Oak  {Qmrvm  tinctoria),  one  of  the  largest  of  the 

[  American  oaks,  and  very  valuable  for  its  timber  and 

^  haak.    The  Dyer's  Oak  (QutreuM  infectoria)  ia  that 

from  which  the  nut-galls  of  commerce  are  produced, 

I  although  the  gall-nut  (eee  Galls)   is   common  on 

almost  all  the  other  species  of  the  tribe.    This  specks 

ia  a  ahrub  seldom  exceeding  6  feet  in  height,  and  is 

▼ery  common  in  Asia  Minor.     It  ia  cultivated  in 

France  aa  a  garden  plants  and  grows  well  in  the  open 

air. 

OAKIIAM,  or  Okxhait,  a  town  in  England,  tho 

4&hiel  town  of  the  county  of  Hutland,  pleasantly  aitn- 

[  ated  in  the  valt  of  Catmoa,  85  miles  JT.K.w,  London. 

It  baa  a  fine  old  church,  with  a  tower^  terminating  in 

I  a  lofty  spire;  national  model  acboolst  in  a  handsome 

[  .Sliaabeillian  building;  a  free  grammar- acbool,  an  oM 

[  aaBll%  partly  fitted  up  as  a  county  hall;  a  band^ome 

I  aicvieaHxiral  ball  and  news-room;  and  manufactures 

of  talk  shag  for  bats.     Pup.  ^204. 

OAK  I^VPPET  Mirnt    See  ilonia 

OAKUM,  the  substance  into  which  old  iT»pea  are 

reduced  when  they  are  untwisted,  loosened,  and  draws 

aauoden    It  ii  principally  used  m  caulking  the  seams, 

I  trao-nails,  and  bends  of  a  ship,  for  stopping  or  pare- 

f  ▼estin^  leaks. 

QAM,  a  long  piece  of  timber,  flat  at  one  end  and 
imiad  or  square  at  the  oiherr  used  to  make  a  vessel 
'  advance  upon  the  water.     Tho  flat  part,  which  is 
I  dipped  into  the  water,  is  cidled  the  bhide^  and  that 
which  is  within  the  board  is  termed  the  loom^  whose 
extremity^  being  smail  eooogh  to  be  grasped  by  the 
fowera^  is  called  the  handle.     To  push  the  boat  or 
veaael  forwards  by  meana  of  this  instrument,  the  row* 
I  era  sit  with  their  faoea  towards  the  stern,  and,  di])- 
,  pii^  ^  oar  in  the  water,  puU  the  handle  forward,  so 
I  that  tba  bbide,  at  the  same  time,  may  move  aft  in  the 
wator.     But  sinoe  the  blade  cannot  bo  so  moved 
without  reaistanoe  &om  the  water,  this  impulsion  is 
the  same  as  if  the  water  were  to  strike  the  blade 
f  mm  the  stem  towards  the  head :  the  vessel  is  there- 
lore  nec^aarily  moved  according  to  the  dircctioo, 
JBcnoe  it  follows  that  she  will   advance  with  the 
'  g7«ater  rapidity  the  more  the  vi^'cnir^  length,  and 
I  nnmber  of  the  strokes  are  increased;  couseoueutly, 
I  oar  acta  upon  the  side  of  a  boat  or  vessel  like  a 
lever  of  the  second  claas,  whoso  f  iilcrum  ia  the  water, 
the  weight  being  the  vessel  and  its  contents. 
^  OASIS  (CopUc,  an  inhabited  place),  a  fertile  spot, 
■itnated  in  the  midst  of  an  uninhabitable  desert, 
eapedally  the  deserts  of  Northern  Africa  and  Ar^ia; 
I  the  name  ia  also  applied  to  a  cluster  of  verdant  spots. 
r  Thoj  serve  aa  stopping^placea  for  the  caravans,  and 
^  often  contain  villagea.     [Their  fertility  and  habita- 
bOity  depend  on  their  aupphea  of  water.    The  oaaes 
of  Nortiiem  Africa  are  either  nver  valleys,  the  waten 
of  which  are  for  the  most  part  underground,  or  do- 
preaaiona  aiuTounded  by  short  ranges  of  bllla,  from 


which  small  brooks  descend,  Bometfmes  forming  a  lake 
in  the  centre;  or  spots  where  springs  arise  from  the 
base  of  neighbouring  emiocncea.  The  most  usual 
vegetable  productions  are  dates,  palms,  and  gum 
acacias.  Among  the  larger  oases  are  Tuat^,  Tibesti, 
Bilma»  Air,  El-hadh,  Aderer,  and  Wadi-Draa.  The 
district  of  Fezzan,  in  the  south  of  Tripoli,  is  al&o 
nothing  else  than  a  large  onais.  In  aneient  times  the 
most  celebrated  oasis  was  that  to  the  ^vest  of  £gy|it| 
containing  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon^  now  called 
the  OasiA  of  Siwah. 

OAT  (Arena),  a  genua  of  grasaea  belonging  to  the 
division  with  two-flowered  ipikelets;  whose  glumea 
are  as  long  aa  their  florets,  and  whose  pales  are  fur- 
nished with  an  awn  both  twisted  and  kneed.  Tlie 
great  distinguishing  features  of  the  gouns^  strictly 
limited,  are  large  membranous  glmnis,  and  flrm^ 
almost  cartilaginous  pales.  The  awn  in  oats  often 
wholly  disappears  under  cultivation.  Botanista  enu- 
merate a  great  number  of  Bpedes  (between  ifty  and 
sixty)  of  this  genua,  but  the  greater  part  aro  of  no 
general  interest.  The  most  important  (being  the 
only  cultivated)  species,  are  the  following: — L  Arena 
saliva  (the  Common  Oat),  an  anniml  with  a  perfectly 
smooth  herbage,  and  an  open  panicle  of  dowers, 
spreading  equally  all  round.  Each  spikelet  containa 
two  florets,  which  are  quito  bald,  shorter  than  the 
glumes,  and  adherent  to  the  gnun  when  ripe.  Of 
these  florets  one  only  ia  bearded,  even  when  a  third 
is  present,  which  is  sometimes  the  case.  The  native 
country  of  tho  common  oat  is  entirely  nnknown, 
although  it  has  been  imagined  that  it  may  have 
originated  in  Meflopotamia  or  Persia,  tho  wuTjrto  of 
so  many  of  our  cultivated  productions,  and  a  kind  *jf 
oat  was  actually  found  groi^Hng  wild  in  the  fonner 
region  by  Colonel  Che^ney  when  exploring  the  course 
of  tbe  Euphrates.  2.  Arena  nvda  (Naked  Oat,  Pilct^m, 
or  Peclcom),  a  species  differing  little  from  the  com- 
mon oat,  except  in  its  grain  being  naked,  and  its 
pikelets  commonly  three- flowered-  It  is  probably 
a  mere  variety  produced  by  cultivation.  3.  Ai-ena 
orientalii  (Tartarian  Oat),  an  annual  with  a  perfectly 
smooth  foliage^  and  a  close  panicle  of  flowers  turned 
towards  one  side.  It  differs  from  the  common  oat 
principally  in  its  more  compact,  one-sided  panicle, 
and  larger  glumes.  4  Avtna  brerU  (Short  Oat),  an 
annual  whkh  differs  from  the  precEzding  chiefly  in 
the  shortness  of  its  glumes,  from  which  quality  it 
gets  its  name.  The  Germans  admit  this  among  their 
native  plants,  and  eay  that  it  grows  wild  among 
com*  It  ia  cultivated  in  mountainous  districts  of 
Europe,  because  it  ripens  quickly;  as  in  those  of 
Auvergne  and  Forez  In  France,  where  the  country 
people  call  it  picdt  de  jnowfAe,  or  'fly's  legs/  becanae 
of  the  appearance  of  the  dark  awns  which  project 
beyond  the  glmncs.  It  ia  said  to  be  a  good  green 
crop,  growing  4  feet  high  and  more  very  quickly. 
5,  Artna  or  Dcmihimia  strtffosa  (Bristle -pointed  Oat), 
an  annual  with  smooth  herbage,  except  near  the  root^ 
where  it  is  minutely  downy,  and  a  loose  panicle  of 
lowers  turned  towaitls  one  side.  It  differs  £rom  the 
common  oat  in  bavlng  smaller  flowers,  In  having  a 
pair  of  bent  awns  on  each  spikelet,  instead  of  only 
one  awn,  and  in  having  the  side  lobes  of  the  pales  &o 
long  that  they  resemble  supplemental  awns,  and  have 
been  actually  ao  desmbed.  It  is  found  wild  in  abund- 
ance in  com  fields  all  over  Europe,  but  on  account  of 
the  smallness  of  its  grain  is  unflt  for  cultivation,  ex- 
cept on  poor  mountainous  places  where  nothing  better 
may  be  had,  It  lias,  however,  been  mnch  improved 
by  the  Germana.  Besides  these  five  species  of  culti- 
vated oats  there  ore  numerous  unooltivated  species^ 
the  commonest  of  which  is  that  called  Hayer,  which 
infests  corn-fields,  and  is  apt  to  be  mixed  with  bar- 
ley.   It  ia  known  by  its  florets  being  covered  with 
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ling  coarse  brofwn  halrsi  And  beanng-  boi^b  crooked 
ttwmir  which  have  a  powerful  hyyfro metric  acUoo. 

'l*he  c«it  IB  cultivateil  exteusivtjly  in  all  tempenit^ 
cUinates,  and  is  eapccially  adaptt^d  to  those  haviu^  a 
moist  atmoBpbere  imd  a  low  and  equtil  range  of  Bum- 
mor  tenaperature.  An  insular  position  is  the  rnoiBt 
favourable,  and  hence  we  find  that  the  cultivation  of 
oats  bas  been  punned  immemorially  in  the  lintiflh 
lalanda,  especially  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  north 
mod  west  of  England.  The  climate  and  mil  of  Sctit- 
land  particularly  are  very  well  adapted  for  this  crop, 
&Tid  Scotch  oats  are  supH^rior  to  aU  others  in  quality 
iy{  i^frain.  The  cultivated  species  of  oats  are  auV 
dlvi«ied  into  a  large  number  of  varietieB,  which  are 
dbting^uisheil  irum  each  other  by  colour^  aixe,  fi>nn 
of  Heeci%  quality  of  the  atraw,  period  of  ripe u in ^,  lia- 
bility to  abed  their  seeds  in  high  -nind^,  adaptation  to 
particular  soila  and  climates,  and  other  oharacteriaticfl. 
There  are  three  principal  groups  of  oats  easily  dis- 
tingiiishable  by  colour;  white,  black,  and  gray  or  dun. 
White  oata  are  separable  into  two  principal  varietiea, 
tli6  late  and  the  early;  and  these  again  into  several 
■ub-vanetlea,  characterized  by  certain  peculiarities  of 
growth*  Early  oata  are  best  adapted  for  the  higher 
dasB  of  soila,  as  the  greater  yield  per  acre  incjre  tbaii 
compensates  the  inferiority  of  tlie  straw.  Their  ecvr- 
Hn€SB  renders  them  very  Huitable  for  late  district*; 
but  the  liability  of  some  to  shed  their  seeds  in  high 
winds  renders  their  cultivation  in  high- lying  and 
exposed  situations  extremely  hazardous.  Late  or 
common  oats,  as  they  are  more  generally  termed  in 
Scotland,  are  distlngtilshed  from  the  early  variety  by 
late  rii>ening.  thicker  husk,  and  less  meal  Early 
oats  are  of  better  quality  than  late  oats,  but  lato  oats 
bave  a  more  vigorous  constitution,,  and  are  better 
able  to  resist  tbe  effects  of  atmospheric  changes^  such 
as  rains  or  droughts,  and  when  ripe  are  lees  liable  to 
shed  their  seed  in  high  winds.  They  can  likewiae  be 
cultivated  with  greater  success  than  the  earlier  varie- 
ties on  inferior  soils,  and  soils  of  a  strong  clayey  na- 
ture. Black  oats  are  of  two  kiiid»,  the  one  the  Tar- 
tarian^ having  the  ear  tmly  on  one  side  of  the  straw; 
and  the  other  the  old  or  common  black,  with  blaok 
seeds,  bat  having  a  spreading  ear  similar  to  the 
white  Tarifitiea,  Ihin  oats  are  to  all  appearance  hj'- 
brida  between  the  last  mentioned  and  one  or  other  of 
the  white  sorts.  The  great  majority  of  the  cultivated 
varieties  of  oats  belong  to  the  species  Atcna  mdia 
and  to  the  white  group.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  varieties  is  the  Fotato-oat,  which  was  for  a 
long  time  aft-er  its  introductioin  considered  very  su- 
perior to  all  other  sorts,  both  for  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  grain  produced,  bnt  the  cultivation  of 
which  has  of  late  yean  greatly  decreasei!  on  clays 
and  secondary  soils,  in  consequence  of  its  increasing 
liability  to  become  tnHp-rooted  and  sedge-leaved.  It 
has  A  great  tendency  to  shed  Its  seeds  when  fully 
ripe,  which  sometimes  occasions  considerable  loss. 
The  original  stock  of  tbe  potato-oat  ia  said  to  have 
been  discovered  in  1788  in  a  iield  in  Cumberland 
Tbe  sandy  oat  is  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  pre- 
vious variety,  is  better  adapted  than  it  for  clay  boiIs, 
and  is  not  sn  liable  to  shed  its  seeds.  Tlie  Flemish 
oat  is  still  Ijctter  adapted  for  clayey  soUs  than  the 
sandy*  which  on  such  soils  it  has  generaltj  super* 
seded.  All  these  are  early  varieties,  and  among  the 
other  early  varieties  of  the  Arfna  tatita,  the  best  for 

gneral  cultivation  are  the  Scotch  and  English  Berlie, 
opetoun,  Early  Angus,  Sherri€,  Old  Poland,  Bar- 
bftdilaw  and  Kildmmmy.  Of  the  late  varieties  tbe 
XAte  Angns  Oat  is  the  b^t  for  growing  upon  all  kinds 
of  cliy  land,  situated  in  an  early  climate^  and  is  the 
cummon  oat  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  Among  the 
<ither  oats  of  this  group  are  the  Blain^Iie  Oat,  which 
Is  the  common  oat  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  the 


Drummond,  which  is  the  most  common  white  oat  of 
the  central  parts  of  Scotland.  The  common  or  old 
black  out  is  a  very  old  variety  of  the  Jf  rmi  jalint,  at 
one  time  much  cidtivated  in  the  Highlands  of  Soot- 
land.  Three  species  of  the  Avma  oritntalii  are  cul- 
tivated, the  Common  White  Tartarian,  the  Early 
^\^lite  Tartttnan,  and  the  Early  Black  Tartarian, 
The  last  is  now  a  well-known  variety,  and  is  pretty 
generally  cultivated  in  dbtricta  where  peat  and 
marshy  soils  abound.  It  produce  a  very  superior 
quality  of  meal,  but  in  consequence  of  the  practlcsl 
difficulty  connected  with  the  entire  Reparation  of  tho 
husk  from  the  meal  h  frequently  inum^d  in  apt»ar- 
anco  by  the  presence  of  black  specks  derived  from 
the  former^  which  create  a  prejudice  against  it  among 
those  not  acquainted  with  the  cause.  The  Avtna 
bra  is  is  not  cultivated  in  this  country.  The  Attna 
ttritjcsa  or  B rustle-pointed  Oat  has  no  varieties.  It 
ia  common  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  tbe 
former  country  is  somedmcs  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  the  straw,  which  is  mode  into  hay,  and  given  to 
riding  boiaes.  It  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the 
wild  oat,  but  is  diatin^uisbed  by  its  shorter  straw 
and  one-sided  ear,  tbe  ear  of  the  wild  oat  being 
spreading, 

DATES,  TiTXJS,  the  weE-known  perjurer  and  in- 
former, who  contrived  the  *  Popish  Plot/  bom  about 
1620^  died  In  1705.  lie  was  the  son  of  an  Anabap' 
tist  preacher,  and  was  educated  at  Merchant  Tailors* 
School,  whence  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  after- 
wards took  orders.  In  1077  ho  protended  a  conver- 
sion to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  wa«  ad* 
milted  into  tbe  Society  of  Jesuits;  hoi  within  tbe 
same  year  was  expelled  with  ignominy  from  two 
Jesuit  colleges  with  which  ho  successividy  connected 
himself,  that  of  the  English  Jesuits  at  Valladolid, 
and  the  College  of  St»  Omer.  He  sabsequently  de- 
clared himself  a  Protestant,  and  hi  1678»  in  conjunc- 
tion with  one  Dr.  Tonge  (also  spelled  Ttonje  and 
Tongue)  f  gave  information  of  a  pretended  popish 
plot  for  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  religion^ 
and  falsely  accused  the  majority  of  tbe  leading 
Catholics  in  England  of  being  concerned  in  the  con- 
spiracy. So  much  alarm  was  created  by  these  aUe* 
gations  that  the  people  were  deposed  to  believe 
anything  that  Gates  asserted,  and  for  two  yean  his 
statements  were  received  without  question*  Ho 
was  rewarded  with  a  pension  and  lodged  for  safety 
at  the  Palace  of  Whitehall  Numerous  Catholics 
were  condemned  and  executed  on  his  inform  a- 
tion,  till  at  last  the  popular  frensy  began  to  abate, 
and  the  popular  odium  was  directeti  against  the  in- 
former himself^  instead  of  those  -whom  he  accused. 
Before  tbe  dose  of  Charles  II.'s  reign  the  Duke  of 
York  institute  a  civil  suit  against  Gates  for  defanm* 
tion,  and  obtained  damages  to  the  amounft  of  £1 00,000, 
which  Oates  being  tmable  to  pay^  was  thrown  into 
prison  as  a  debtor.  About  the  same  time  tivo  in* 
dictments  for  perjury  were  drawn  up  against  him  bj 
a  Middlesex  grand- jury,  on  both  of  w  hich  be  was 
tried  and  convicted  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  reign  of 
James  II.  0C85).  He  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  2000  marks,  to  be  stripped  of  his  clencal  hftbit, 
j>i  Honed  in  Palace  Yard,  led  round  Westminster 
Hall  yy'iih  an  inscription  over  his  head,  again  pilloried 
in  front  of  tbe  Boyal  Exchange^  to  be  whipped  from 
Aldgate  to  Newgate,  and,  after  an  interval  of  two 
days,  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn,  to  be  imprisoned  for 
life,  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory  five  times  every  year 
in  dilTereut  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  first  stage* 
of  the  puniiihment  were  inflicted  with  their  full  rigour. 
While  standing  in  the  pillory  for  the  first  time  he  i^-aa 
nearly  killed  by  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  the  whip* 
ping  which  he  afterwards  suffered  was  so  severe  that 
he  was  not  expected  to  recover.    At  the  Bevolutloo 
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tli«  cTurent  of  popular  prejudice  ftgain  flowing  in  bU 

laraur  be  wi%s  releafiod,  and  again  bad  a  pension 

ligratiter]  to  him.     In  1C9S  ho  eonght  to  be  re^ftorcd 

Ito  the  congregation  of  Auabaptista,  to  which  he  had 

(at  fir^t  bclon^d ;  but  in  the  ooone  of  a  few  months 

AS  excluded  as  a  hypocrite  and  disorderly  per- 

Gates  is  introduced  bj  Sir  Walter  Sc?ott  in 

il  of  the  Peak,  where  he  ia  made  to  Bi>cak  a 

'  dialect.    See  Popish  Plot. 

OATH    (in  Latin,  Jttxjnrandum^  juramentitm),  a 

»Iemn  assertion  or  prt.inise,  with  the  invocation  of 

F*God  to  be  a  witness  of  the  truth  of  what  we  Bay; 

Ijienoe  the  end  of  the  judicial  oath/ So  help  me  GocL' 

"BugU  an  invocation  is  of  very  early  ori^n,  it  being 

he  most  natural  and  solemn  confinnation  of  the 

Itruth  of  what  is  said.    The  obligation  of  an  oath  Is 

riously  oonaidered  by  different  religions  and  sects; 

Dme  consider  oaths  binding  even  if  the  promise  be 

fin  it«elf  criminalf  or  h^is  been  extorted  by  extreme 

liear  or  by  fraud.    Catholics  believe  that  the  pope  bos 

athority  to  release  a  person  from  any  obligation 

D(o  which  he  has  entered^  even  when  he  has  fiound 

elf  hy  an  oath.     Jn  fomier  times,  when  all  the 

ncipal  European  pmver*  were  Catholic,  this  gave 

fearful  power.     In  the  middle  ages  oaths  were 

iiCDonDOUsly  abused;  they  were  taken  freely,  but  often 

pt  indifferently,    A  common  superstition  supposed 

Jy  those  oaths  to  be  binding  which  were  taken 

nder  circumstances  of  peculiar  sanctity.     The  oath 

rhich  Harold  of  England  ia  eaid  to  have  sworn  to 

Tilliam  of  Normfindy  when  ho  fell  into  the  latter  s 

rer,  binding  him  to  aid  William  in  ascending  the 

gltsh  throne,  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  was 

I  coQoeived  as  to  the  nature  of  an  oath.     Harold 

ok  the  oath  as  Willixim  required,  hiying  bis  hand 

an  altar  on  which  lay  some  reliquaries  of  the 

moon  kind,  which  he  accortlingly  esteemed  to  have 

bohindiag  effect;  but  when  the  oath  had  been  taken 

TViUiom  removed  the  altar,  a  cloth  of  gold  covering 

irhicb  rftvealed  the  relics  of  some  of  the  most  revered 

at  the  sight  of  which,  it  is  aaid,  Harold 

Itemed  pale,  being  well  aware  of  tlie  awful  sanctity 

I'^at  was  given  to  his  oath  by  this  device.   The  oath, 

iff  it  was  ever  taken,  was  certainly  not  kept;  but  the 

Lttature  of  the  subterfuge  to  which  William  ia  de- 

ribed  as  resorting  is  sulficiont  to  indicate  the  char- 

'  of  the  superstition  then  current.     It  is,  how- 

T«f;  a  BUperatition  by  no  means  confined  to  the 

lliuddle  agx*s,  but  found  at  all  times  in  persons  of  nar- 

now  and  unenlightened  conscience.     iTie  practice  of 

P  exacting  oaths  a«  a  security  for  the  faithful  perfor- 

ISLance  of  duties,  iidellty  in  the  dischargo  of  which  is 

ntial  to  the  well-heinej|-  of  a  comLmnnity,  is  common 

verywhere.     Some  Chriiition  eects,  however,  fotiml- 

ng  upon  the  injunction  of  Christ  in  Matt  v.  34,  hold 

[fhe  taking  of  an  oath  to  be  wrong  in  all  cir^um- 

•tanoes,  however  solemn.   The  chief  sects  that  adhere 

to  this  principle  are  the  Moravians,  Quakers,  and 

Separathits,      Mohammedana  do   ntit  make  use  of 

[.  <iaths  in  their  judicioJ  proceedings. 

By  the  law  of  England  (applying  also  to  Scotland) 
oath  of  allegiance  mtist  be  ttUcen  by  the  chief 
icers  of  state,  including  privy -counclllora,  membera 
lltf  either  house  of  Parliament^  certain  English  and 
I  Irish  judges,  and  in  Scotland  by  the  judges  of  the 
laapreine  court,  aheriffs,  and  comity  and  burgh  jus* 
f  tieeSt  and  by  clergymen  in  both  countries.  The  pre- 
I  tent  form  of  the  oath  is  that  ppescribed  hy  31  and  32 
I  Vict  cap.  Ixxii.  (1S68),  and  is  intended  as  a  substitute 
I  for  the  oaths  of  allegiaitce,  supremacy,  and  abjura- 
IlioD  formerly  exacted.  The  chief  officers  of  atate  are 
ll«quired  to  take  in  addition  an  official  oath  well  and 
•truly  to  serrve  the  aovereign  in  the  office  upon  which 
Ih^  are  enteiing,  and  judges  to  take  a  judicial  oath 
by  which  they  engage  well  and  truly  to  serve  the 


sovereign,  and  *  to  do  right  to  all  manner  of  people 
after  the  laws  and  usages  of  thia  realm,  without  fear 
or  favour,  affection  or  ill-will.'  The  prescril>ed  fonn 
of  each  of  these  two  oatha  ia  given  in  the  aame  act. 
Jurors  are  ret^uired  to  take  an  oath  that  they  will 
perform  their  functions  honestly,  and  witnesses  must 
take  an  oath  before  giving  testimony.  According  to 
the  English  practice  jurora  and  witnesses,  after  being 
sworn,  are  required  to  ki.ss  the  New  Testament;  in 
Scotland  the  wituess  while  being  sworn  holds  up  his 
right  hand,  but  does  not  kiss  the  IxioL  Witnesses 
are,  however,  allowed  in  take  the  oath  in  any  fonn 
which  they  cms  aider  binding  on  their  conscience.  A 
Jew  or  a  Mohammedan  is*  not  required  to  take  it  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  usually  taken  by  Christians. 
A  Jew  ia  sworn  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  a  Moham* 
medan  on  the  Koran.  Bat  in  all  these  cases  those 
who  have  conscientious  objections  to  the  taking  of 
an  oath  are  allowed  to  aubatitute  an  aOBrmation  or 
Bolemn  promise  and  declaration.  In  the  case  of  pro- 
misfiory  oatha  provision  ia  made  for  this  in  the  act 
already  cited  (cL  11),  and  in  the  case  of  oaths  «d* 
ministered  to  witnesses  by  various  enactments,  tii© 
Inst  and  moat  comprehensive  of  which  is  32  and  115 
Vict.  cap.  Ixviii.  cl.  4,  as  mn ended  by  33  and  34 
Vict*  cap.  xlix.  The  former  act  decrees  that  ^  if  any 
person  called  to  {^ve  evidence  in  any  court  of  justice, 
whether  in  a  civil  or  criminal  proceeding,  ahall  object 
to  take  an  oath,  or  shall  be  objected  to  as  incompetent 
to  take  an  oath,  such  person  shall,  if  the  presiding 
judge  is  satisfied  that  the  taking  of  an  oath  would 
have  no  binding  effect  on  hi  a  conscience,  makes  the 
fuUowing  promise  and  declaration :  *  I  solemnly  pro* 
mise  and  declare  that  the  evidence  given  by  me  t*v 
the  court  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,' '  And  the  latter  act  explains 
that  the  terms  '€?ourt  of  justice'  and  *prejiiding 
judge'  in  the  previous  act  *  shall  be  deemed  to  In- 
clude any  person  or  persons  havin^r  by  law  authority 
to  administer  an  oath  for  the  taking  of  evidence.' 
These  laws  apply  only  to  England,  a  similar  provision 
having  previously  been  made  for  Scotland  by  18  and 
19  Vict.  cap.  XXV.  Perdons  who  wilfully  and  cor- 
ruptly give  false  evidence  under  aucb  a  declaration 
are  liable  to  he  indicted  and  convicted  for  perjury 
just  as  if  they  had  given  the  evidence  upon  oath. 
By  act  6  and  6  William  IV.  cap.  Ixii.  all  unnecessary 
and  extra-judicial  oaths  were  abolished,  and  any  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  notary -public,  or  other  officer 
authorized  to  adminiater  an  oath,  is  empowered  to 
take  a  voluntaiy  declaration  instead.  Any  persnn 
who  wilfully  makes  a  false  declaration  in  such  cir* 
cumatances  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 

0  AX  AC  A.    See  Oajaca. 

OBABIAH,  or  Abdias,  one  of  the  twelve  minor 
prophets,  who  foretella  the  speedy  ruin  of  the  Edom- 
itea.  The  prophecy  was  probably  uttered  during  the 
period  which  elapsed  between  the  fall  of  Jeruaalem 
(5S6  B.C.)  and  the  oonqaest  of  Edom  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (5 S3  Rc). 

OB  AX,  a  aeajwrt  town  in  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Argyle,  20  miles  north-west  of  Inveraray,  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent  bending  round  the  Bay  of  (Jhan, 
which  forms  a  deep  ami  well  protected  harbour.  It 
has  an  extensive  carrying-trade  with  the  Clyde,  and 
has  since  1881  been  the  terminus  of  a  branch  line 
tx>nnecting  it  with  the  Caledonian  liailway  system. 
Near  it  are  the  interesting  ruins  of  tho  royal  palace 
of  Dunstalfnage  and  of  the  castle  of  Dunolly.  Of  late 
ye«ra  it  hu  become  a  favourite  place  of  res^irt  fnr 
summer  visitors.  It  unites  with  Ayr,  Campbelton, 
Inveraray,  and  Irvine  in  sending  a  member  to  Par- 
liament.    Pop.  In  1871,  2426;  in  1881,  4046. 

OBE,  Obi,  or  Out,  a  river,  Sil>eria,  which,  rising 
in  the  Altai  Mountains,  pursues  a  very  circuitoua 
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OQitne  Eorth'Wesb  to  SAmarovA,  and  there  dividing^ 
ilowB  Dotth  in  a  double  channel  to  the  Gulf  of  Ob«. 
lu  chief  tributaries  ore  the  Irtish,  Tobol,  Tom,  and 
Uchulim.     Its  coune  in  estimaited!  at  ^QDO  milea. 

OBEAHf  or  Oai,  a  speciei  of  wltchcnif t  practised 
Among  negioeif  the  appreheaiion  of  which,  4jperatiag 
upon  their  luperstitioua  fean,  i^  frequently  attended 
with  disease  and  death. 

OBEID,  Bl,  an  African  town,  seat  of  the  Egyp- 
tian governor  of  Kordofan,  220  miles  south-west  of 
JQuvtoom.  The  inhabitants  weave  beautiful  fabrics 
fmm  palm -fibre  and  make  pretty  filigree  work  in 
isd^er.  They  also  carry  on  a  lar^  trade  in  gum, 
ivory,  gold,  &c.     Fop.  12,000. 

OBEUSK  (Greek,  oU^oi  and  ohdUkoB,  both  liter- 
aLly  aignifying  a  ipit  or  pointed  instrument  of  any 
kind,  and  henoe  a  pointed  pilliir).  Oheliaka  belong 
to  the  oldest  and  moxt  ilmple  monuznents  of  Egyp* 
tian  architecture,  and  are  high  four-sided  pillars, 
diminiahing  aa  they  aaoend,  and  terminating  in  a 
tmall  pynunid  called  the  p^Tamiilion  or  cap.  They 
aeem  to  have  been  pectiliiur  to  Egypt,  and  although 
two  sbiicttireB  resembling  obelhiks,  and  the  apex  uf 
a  third,  have  been  diBcuvered  in  Assyriak,  Uiese  differ 
from  the  true  Egyptian  obeliak  in  tliis  respect,  that 
their  aummita,  imitead  of  being  of  a  pyratnidal  furm, 
ore  fitep-ahapeii  The  obelisks  of  ancient  Home  wt^ra 
not  the  work  of  Bomaa  handa,  but  were  brougUt 
there  from  Egypt  at  great  expengtr.  In  more  na- 
oent  times  several  other  obelieka  have  t^en  brou^'bt 
from  Egypt  to  adorn  other  European  c(L|>ltaIiB.  1  he 
^'taJP^^  hieroglyphic  name  of  obeliska  Lt  tcUutt, 
They  are  all  monolithi!!,  and  vary  in  height  from  a 
lew  inches  to  above  a  hundred  ft^et.  Tlie  hi^^'hesb 
uvftT  erected  were  thoae  «et  up  at  Ilelkijiolis  by  tJesor- 
tosia,  two  in  number,  each  150  feet  in  h eight.  They 
wre  mostly  of  red  granite,  or  rather  ayenite,  from  the 
quarry  of  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt.  For  the  moet 
part  they  bear  hierogly|>liical  in»eriptious  recording 
the  names  aod  exphtiUuf  Egyptian  Idu;^^,  whence  they 
sre  called  in  Coptic  by  a  name  signifying  *  written 
columns.*  Thuei^  which  aro  without  such  inscriptions 
may  probably  be  regarded  aa  unfinished.  The  aides 
of  some  of  the  obelisks  are  slightly  convex,  the  inten- 
tion of  wliich  is  to  obviate  l£e  effect  of  the  play  of 
light  on  polished  granite  surfaces  in  making  them 
appear  cuucave.  In  the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  now  in 
the  I'iace  de  la  Concorde  at  Parts,  the  convexity  of 
the  tides  at  the  nnddle  amounts  to  It!  linm,  yet  their 
surfaooB  appear  perfectly  |jlane.  An  obelisk  still 
lying  in  an  uu finished  state  in  the  quarry  of  Syene 
shows  the  way  in  which  they  >vere  made*  The  obe- 
lisk was  cut  out  in  the  solid  rouk,  and  polished  on 
three  sides  before  the  fourth  side  w  as  disengaged,  A 
deep  fissure  was  then  made  along  the  undenide  whei« 
the  separation  was  to  be  made,  and  wooden  wedges 
intrwiuoed  into  it,  which,  being  frequently  moistened;, 
expanded  and  gradually  etiected  the  separation  with- 
out any  shock.  When  thud  disengaged  from  the 
Quarry  the  obelisks  were  ajnvcytd  on  rafts  to  their 
oestination  during  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  or 
where  this  means  did  not  serve,  uere  laid  on  a  rude 
kind  of  oarriage  made  of  logs,  and  dragged  over  the 
ground  by  long  trains  of  men  or  animals.  On  reach- 
big  the  place  where  they  were  to  be  erected  the 
sculptors  set  to  work  to  engrave  on  them  the  ioscrip- 
ti<^iiis  they  were  intended  to  bear,  a  work  of  extreme 
labour  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  materiaL 
The  inscriptions  arv  read  perpendicularly.  Some- 
times there  is  otdy  one,  and  sometimes  more  than 
tHie  column  of  inscriptions  on  each  side.  The  cn- 
graviug  being  finished,  the  obelisks  were  erected  on 
their  pedestals,  wliich  are  quadrangular  blocks  of 
atone  of  considerably  larger  area  than  the  base  of  the 
obelisk,  and  liaving  a  socket  in  which  the  lower  end 


of  the  obelisk  h  inserted.  Inclined  plaues  and  other 
mechanical  apparatus  were  the  means  by  which  they 
were  erected.  Knowledge  of  these  matters  is  deiiieid 
from  inscriptions  on  the  pedestals,  on  which  are  ako 
to  be  seen  designs  of  the  elevating  apparatus  which 
the  ancient  Egyptians  made  use  ot  According^  to 
Herodotus  ohebi^ks  were  first  erected  in  honour  of 
the  snn-god  (I^hra  or  Ra),  and  were  intended  to 
represent  its  rays.  It  is  well  known  that  among  the 
ancient  Egyptians  they  made  a  principal  ornament 
of  the  open  squures  ami  tUe  temple^*,  before  the  lai^ 
gates  of  which,  during  the  j>eriod  of  the  New  Mon- 
archy, which  begins  with  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 
two  or  more  were  ooimDoidy  placed.  For  this  pur> 
pose  they  used  only  obelisks  uf  considerable  beigbL 
The  oldest  obelisks  that  have  been  discovered  belong 
to  the  fourth  dynaf^ty,  but  those  of  great  antiquity 
are  all  suialL  Of  large  obelisks  the  oldest  is  thai 
which  wss  erected  by  Sesortosia,  Sesortesen,  or  Osor- 
tescn,  a  king  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  at  On,  after- 
wards called  Heliopolis,  Ita  date  is  earlier  thtn 
2000  B»c  Large  mi  mixers  of  obelisks  were  ereetid 
by  the  nders  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  that  wfaidi 
expelled  the  Hyksos  or  shepherd  kiugi^  To  thia 
dynasty  belong  nearly  all  those  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  at  Home,  and  the  one  at  Paris,  which  id  72  feet 
in  height.  When  Cambyaee  invaded  and  overzaa 
Egypt  be  overthrew  a  large  number  of  obeUaka,  ftod 
caused  others  to  be  erect«;iL  The  Ptolemies  oofkJfinAd 
themselves  to  removing  to  other  localities  those  whidi 
already  existeil,  and  under  the  Eomau  douiination 
many  were  brought  to  various  cities  of  the  Eomazi 
Empire  (Home  itself,  Arlesi,  Coniiantinople,  " 
V  en  turn,  Florence,  Catania,  &e.}  by  the 
while  the  Boctan  prefects  in  many  cases  had 
ones  extracted  from  the  (juarries  of  gyene,  and  had 
their  own  names  inscribed  on  them  in  hiej\fglyphics, 
accomiMmicd  by  exaggerated  panegyrics  on  their 
ach lev emen ts«  A  large  num ber  of  obelisks  still  c xist 
in  Egy[it,  some  erect  and  some  prostrates  F&ther 
Sicard,  who  travelled  in  Egypt  hi  the  tieginntng  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  counted  eighteen  obeliska 
still  standing— two  at  Alexandria,  one  at  Hdiopoiis^ 
one  in  the  Nome  Arsino.tes,  ten  at  Tbebes^  And  fma 
at  Phllie.  All  those  which  he  mentiiiiis  have  aot 
been  discovered^  but  new  ones  have  been  foun^ 
broken  and  buried  in  the  sand.  Two  obelisks  in 
Alexaudria,  knt>wn  as  Cleopatra's  Keedlcs,  were 
olfered  by  Mebemet  Ali  in  1620  to  EngUnd  and 
France.  The  French  chose  instead  the  obelisk  of 
Luxor  already  mentioned,  which  was  removed  to  ita 
present  site  in  1833.  It  is  in  excellent  preservation, 
except  for  two  slight  defects  in  the  pyramidion  and 
at  the  base.  Ita  height  in  the  socket  is  rather  more 
than  72  feet  The  English  allowed  their*  to 
continue  lying  prostrate  in  the  sand  for  nearly  sixty 
years ;  and  its  removal  was  at  last  due  to  the  public 
spirit  {}f  two  private  geutlemen,  Mr.  Erasmus  Wiiaoii 
and  Mr.  Jobu  Dixou*  It  was  conveyed  to  Londoii 
with  no  little  difRculty  in  1677-78,  and  on  the  12^ 
of  8ept.  1878,  it  was  erected  on  the  Thames  embank- 
ment. Its  height  Is  68  feet  5^  in.;  breadth  at  the 
base^  7  feeb  10^  in.  by  7  feet  5  im;  its  weight  abow 
iSGCons.  (See  Cleopat]UL*8  Needles  in  8upp.}  Mosft 
of  the  other  remarkable  obelisks  are  now  at  Rodml 
The  first  brought  t<»  that  city  was  one  that  Augustus 
caused  to  be  transferred  there  from  Heliopoha.  It 
stood  hi  the  Circus  Mavimua,  and  waa  of  great  anti- 
quity. At  the  sack  of  Home  by  the  barbAriAiia  it  WM 
thrown  down,  and  remained  broken  in  three  pieces 
amidst  tJie  rubbiah,  until  in  1589  8ixtns  V.  had  it 
restored  by  the  architect  Domenico  Fontaua,  and 
placed  near  the  church  ^ladonna  del  Fopolt*.  It  ia 
75  feet  in  height  exclusive  of  tbe  pedestal,  but  waa 
taller  before  its  restoration.    Under  Caligula  another 
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talc  wag  brought  from  HeliopoHs  to  Rome, 
*  in  the  Circoa  Vaticanus.     It  has  stood 

I  smce  15S6  before  St  Peters  Cburcli;  it  is  without 
hieroglyphicsiy  and  meajirares  85  feet  in  height.  It  Is 
the  cmly  one  in  Borne  wiuch  him  remained  entire. 
Its  wei^  n  otiniBted  %t  10,000  cwts.  Ckudiufl  bmd 
ttro  obelkks  brottglit  from  Egypt,  which  stood  hefore 
the  entranoe  ol  the  mauBoIenm  of  AugtistuB,  und  one 
of  wliich  woa  restored  in  1567,  and  placed  near  the 
chorch  of  Santa  Mada  Maggiofe.  Caracalla  ako 
procared  an  Ecyptian  obelitk  for  Mg  circus  and  for 
tbe  Appian  Way.  Tbe  lai^gest  obelisk  (probably 
erected  by  Thothmes  III.)  was  placed  by  the  Em- 
peror Constantius  IL  in  the  Circus  Majdmus  at 
Home.  In  the  fifth  century  it  was  throv^Ti  down  by 
the  barbarians,  and  lay  in  pieces  upon  tlie  ground 
ttntil  SUtTU  V.  in  1 5SS  nad  it  raLsed  upon  the  8<|tiare 
before  St.  John's  Church  of  the  Lateran,  thence  c^ed 
the  Lateran  obdiak.  It  is  beautifully  adorned  with 
sculpture.  Its  weight  is  more  than  13/.KI0  cwts.;  its 
Jicight,  exclusiTe  of  the  pedestal,  105  feet.     Several 

^  oHueni  have  been  erected  by  sacceedlng  popes.  See 
Zoega,  De  odgine  et  usu  obetiscorum  (Rome,  1797); 
Ungarelli,  Interpretatio  obeliscorum  urbis  (Rome, 
1S42);  L'hote,  Notice  historique  tnr  lea  ob<5liBqueB 
(Paris,  1S36) ;  and  Birch,  Notes  upon  Obeli^ka  in 
the  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities  (vol.  ii) 

OBEEXiIN,  JoHA>%N  FttmDfiJCH,  I*rotestant  postor 
of  Waldbach  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  Alsace,  wf« 
bom  at  Straeburg  in  17-10,  and  was  cau^fuUy  educated 
1>7  hiB  parents.  His  own  inclination  would  have  led 
Mm  to  become  a  noldier,  but  he  was  induced  by  his 
father  to  study  for  the  ministry  at  the  University 
of  Strasburg.  He  afterwards  spent  some  time  aa  a 
private  tutor,  and  in  17CG  bad  accepted  of  a  chap- 
laincy in  a  French  regiment,  ^ben  the  pastor  of 
Waldbadi  in  the  Ban  de  la  Koche,  or,  as  it  is  caUed 
in  German,  Stein  thai  in  Alsace^  invited  bim  to  be- 
cxnne  his  succeasor.  He  at  once  accepted,  and  com- 
menoed  Ids  duties  lu  1767.  Oberlin  found  his  pariish 
in  a  very  wretched  state,  not  so  much,  however,  in 
ja  moral  and  rolipous  sa  in  a  physical  and  secular 
point  of  view.  The  want  of  roadii  almost  precluded 
his  parisbionera  from  any  kind  of  communication 
with  their  neighbours.  Calling  them  together,  he 
propose  to  make  a  road  to  Strasbur^.  For  this 
imrpose  rocks  had  to  be  blasted,  and  a  bridge  to  be 
Doilt  over  the  Bruche  at  Ilothau^  I'he  meeting  at 
once  declared  the  thing  (o  be  im [possible;  but  Ober- 
lin's  mind  was  xnado  up,  and  taking  up  his  pick-axe 
he  at  once  set  to  work.  Many  of  the  peasants  joined 
him,  and  before  three  years  had  elapseil  the  road  and 
bridge  were  completed.  The  happiest  results  soon 
followed,  a  regular  trade  springin;^  up  almost  im- 
mediately between  the  secluded  Steluthal  and  the 
wealthy  and  populous  capital  of  Akace.  His  next 
object  was  to  improve  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the 
district^  and  in  thi«  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  before 
the  end  of  the  century  the  ]:tlace  which,  before  Ober- 
lin  came  to  reside  there,  had  provided  only  a  wretched 
aubsistenoe  for  about  a  hundred  families,  sustained 
a  popolation  of  oOOO,  Wben  agriculture  no  longer 
sufficed  for  the  wants  of  the  iubabitanta,  he  intro- 
duced straw *p]ai ting,  cotton^apinniiig,  and  finally 
weaving.  This  last,  however,  only  sueoeeded  till 
machinefl  were  introiiuced  Into  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages; and  the  inhabitants  were  only  delivered  from 
the  distress  which  ensued  on  the  failure  of  this 
branch  of  industry  by  the  removal  of  the  ribbon 

,  jtumufacture  of  Lcgrand  from  Basel  to  Ban  de  la 

I  Hocbe.  So  well  waa  his  character  onderstood  and 
l^pptMiated,  that  even  the  storms  of  the  revolution 

*  paWiw!  o^er  without  seriously  aifectin^  either  bim  or 
bit  flock,  and  he  was  even  able  to  afford  an  asylum 
to  others.     Indeed  so  visibly  were  bis  merits  un*^ 


pressed  on  every  part  of  his  porlali,  that  even  govern- 
ment foimd  it  imfiossible  to  overlook  them,  and  public 
societies  honoured  themselves  by  bearing  testimony 
to  their  importance,  Louis  X  vIII,  prescnUtd  him 
ivith  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and 
the  Agricultund  Society  of  Paris  awarded  him  a  gold 
medal.     He  died  in  1826. 

OBERON,  king  of  the  fairies  and  husband  of 
Titania,  appears  as  Roi  du  Royaimie  de  la  P<ene  in 
the  old  French  pciem  of  Hu<ui  di  Villeneuvti,  called 
Huun  di  Bordeaux  Pair  de  Eraiice.  This  wnrk  waa 
afterwards  transformed  into  a  popidar  romance  in 
prose,  descriptive  of  the  time  of  CbBirlema;;Tio  and 
his  PaladiDS.  The  name  Olioron  is  said  to  be  written 
for  Auberon,  which  Btanda  for  the  more  ancient 
Albcron,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  German  At  be  rich, 
that  is,  Elfin -king.  From  the  French  Chaucer  and 
8pencer,  as  well  as  Shakspere  in  his  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  have  derived  their  Oberon,  and  from 
an  extract  of  the  French  romance,  inserted  by  the 
Count  di  Trcssan  in  the  Bibliotht-quo  UniveD^elle  dee 
Rfjmans^  Wieland  derived  part  of  the  materials  for 
his  Oberon*  Planche's  text  for  Weber's  Opera  of 
Oberon  ia  derived  frt^m  Wieland.  Oberon  is  said  to 
be  derived  originally  from  the  Scandinavian  myth* 
ology,      

OBESrry.    See  CoRPULE»CE. 

OBIT,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  periodic 
cid,  usually  an  annual,  i*eligioa3  service,  foundet!  for 
the  repoee  of  the  soul  of  a  deceased  person,  and  for 
which  a  stated  remuneration  was  left.  In  former 
times  grotesque  customs  were  frequently  aaaooiated 
with  the  performance  of  obits.  A  canon  of  Kvreux 
La  said  to  havo  eatablishcd  an  obit  to  his  own  memory 
tluring  the  performance  of  which  a  mortuary  cluth 
was  spread  in  the  choir  of  the  church,  with  a  bottle  of 
wine  placed  at  each  comer  and  a  tlftb  in  the  mi  tdle. 
These  were  discussed  by  the  choristers  after  the  ser^ 
vice,  when  the  virtues  of  the  deceased  were  duly 
celebrated.  The  iuMtituiion  of  obits  m  said  to  be  an 
ancient  one  in  the  church.  It  b  attributed  to  the 
practice  in  the  primitive  church  of  commemorating 
the  martyrs,  on  the  anniversary  of  their  deaths. 
During  the  period  of  proajierity  following  the  j^erse- 
cutioni  others  became  ambitioua  of  like  honours,  and 
similar  commemorations  were  extended  to  bene  Factors 
of  the  church,  and  to  private  individuals  by  friends 
and  relatives.  A  similar  institution,  called  the  cotji* 
nuudiitkn  of  benefactors,  is  observed  in  the  English 
uuiversitiess. 

OBJECT.  The  term  object,  in  philosophy,  is  the 
correlotivo  of  subject.  These  tenns  are  in  very  com- 
mon use  among  modern  philosophers  to  represent  the 
dlaitlnction  between  the  mind,  or  agent,  or  eonscioua 
being,  or  whatsoever  it  is  conceived  to  be  that  tbinka 
(the  subject),  and  that,  wbatsoover  it  is,  that  is  th ought 
of  (the  object).  The  terms  subject  and  object  do  not 
belongs  in  this  sense^  to  ancient  philosophy,  Subjectj 
or  the  equivalent  Gnj-ek  term  ki/pokcimenon,  was  em- 
ployed by  Aristotle  to  signify  thejiupposed  passive  suh* 
stance  to  which  the  form  of  an  object  is  applied,  or  by 
gcneralizatiou  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  the  modern  sub- 
stance. The  distlnctiozi  between  the  two  indispens- 
able terms  of  thought  or  knowledge  were  represented 
by  the  Greeks  by  the  terms  notu  and  noitcn,  the 
knowcr  and  the  knovvablc,  the  nuud  eonaidered  aa 
perceptive  or  intelligent,  and  the  things  perceived 
find  known  by  it.  The  terms  subject  and  object 
were  first  introduced  in  their  modem  relation  in 
scholastic  philosophy,  and  the  distinction  between 
them  waa  at  first  merely  logical;  thus  the  mind  in 
the  act  of  forming  a  particular  thought  or  conception 
waa  called  the  subject  of  that  thought,  while  that  to 
which  the  thought  referred  was  called  the  object '  The 
mind  might  thus  be  its  own  object.    Modem  philo* 
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Bopbers  bave  ilevcloped  thia  diitmction  »o  that  tlie 
agent  in  thought  h  pemianently  etvled  the  subject, 
and  all  that  pertains  to  it  Bubjeetive ;  while  ttmt 
about  which  it  ia  occupied  is  the  object^  and  that 
which  pertairta  to  it  is  objective,  WTien  the  distinc- 
tion taken  this  form  the  question  inevitjihly  arincs 
whether  the  distinction  between  mibject  and  object 
is  a  real  or  tinly  a  nominal  one.  To  thii  questiciii 
various  j)hiItT*()phers  give  different  auMwers.  To  ao- 
■wor  it  in  the  senile  of  Descartes  or  of  Kant  would 
be  not  U*  dehne  tbo  tortn:*  but  to  iinf<ild  the  princi- 
ple* of  their  philosophy.  Thi^  h,  in  fact,  the  central 
queation  of  modem  phil^sc^pby,  and  i»  more  fully 
dealt  with  in  other  artielea/  See  MCTATHTSICS^ 
PHII.OS0PHT,  tc 

Ohjeetf  in  grammar,  is  used  in  a  logical  Bsnse  to 
desi^ate  the  relation  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  to  a  verb 
expressing  action,  when  the  action  represented  by 
the  verb  is  autfered  hy  or  performed  i>n  or  to  the 
thing  represented  by  the  noun  or  prononn,  A  noun 
or  pronoun  beajing  thia  rebition  to  a  verb  is  Raid  to 
be  in  the  objective  case.  Ubjective  is  the  correlative 
of  noDJifiative,  the  subject  of  the  verb,  a  noun  or 
mxjuotinf  ropreseuting^  the  performer  of  the  action, 
beln^  iaid  to  bo  in  the  nominative  case. 

OBJECT-GIASS,  or  OBJEcnvt;  the  lena  or  com* 
bination  of  lena-ea  which  in  a  t^lescone  or  mioroioope 
(which  see)  forms  the  image  of  an  object  viewed  by 
meauH  »tf  the  *  eye-piece.' 

0B.1  ICCTIVE.     See  Objicot. 

OBLATI,  or  OnLATEft,  a  name  given  from  an  early 
period  in  the  Roman  Catliolic  Oburch  to  children 
dedicated  by  their  parents  at  the  attar  to  God,  or  to 
the  service  of  the  cburcfa.  A  oongre^tion  of  nuns 
of  this  name  was  founded  in  1425  by  St,  Frances 
under  the  rule  of  St  Benedict.  Women  of  noble 
birth  who  had  fallen  into  jKJverty,  and  were  placed 
by  the  king  in  a  convent  without  taking  vows,  were 
in  France  called  obfatct.  The  offering  of  children 
as  oblati  was  often  used  in  times  of  trouble  as  a 
means  of  putting  them  under  the  projection  of  the 
churck  Lay  monks  or  in  firm  soldiersi,  maintained  in 
the  monastciriea,  were  also  called  oblatea.  tJnd«r  the 
name  of  Oblati  of  St.  Ambrose  a  congregation  of 
leoular  priests  was  established  at  Milan  iii  157i$  by 
SI  Chio-les  Borromeo.  Other  orders  were  subse- 
quently founded  under  the  names  of  Oblates  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  Oblates  of  tlie  Churchy  <!tc. 

The  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate,  or  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  were  founded  in  1815^  at  Aix, 
by  the  Ahb^  Mazenod,  afterwards  Bishop  of  ^lar- 
aeUles.  Their  constitution  was  approved  of  by  the 
pope  in  1826.  Their  duties  were  to  consecrate  them- 
selves  to  parochial  missions  in  their  dioceses ;  to 
spiritual  niinietrations,  especially  to  the  young,  to 
the  poor,  and  to  prisoners;  to  the  direction  of  j^»ub- 
He  somnaries  and  the  teaching  of  theology,  and  to 
foreign  missions.  In  1811  the  order  sent  mi.ssion- 
aries  to  Canada  on  the  requisition  of  the  Bie^hop  of 
Montreal.  The  order  baa  since  developed  so  rapidly 
that  it  hfti  been  found  necessary  to  divide  it  into 
provinces.  Besides  Its  seminariefl  in  Marseilles^ 
Ajaocto^  Frejna,  and  Valence,  it  has  houses  or  mis- 
■Lonary  establishments  in  France,  England^  Scotland, 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  other  British  poe- 
•essions. 

OBLIGATO,  or  OBBLIGATO  (Italian,  re- 
quired), in  music,  a  part  or  accompaniment  in  a 
composition  for  a  particular  instrument  of  such  char- 
acter and  importance  that  il  is  indispensable  to  the 
proper  performance  of  the  piece,  A  well-known  ex- 
ample of  an  obbligato  occurs  in  Handel's  Messiah, 
vis.,  the  trumpet  accompaniment  to  the  air,  'The 
trumpet  shall  pimud/ 

OBOE,  a  musical  wind  instrument  resembling  a 


clarionet  in  shape,  and  sounded  tlin>Qgli  a  double 
reed  It  consists  of  three  joints  besldeaj^e  mouth- 
piece, and  its  compass  is  generally  from  B  below  the 
treble  clef  to  F  in  alt,  with  the  intermediate  semitones. 
This  large  compass  of  two  octavea  and  one  fifth,  the 
*jboe,  like  many  other  wind  instruments,  owes  to  the 
over-blowing  of  the  player,  which  produces  a  series  rif 
overtones.  The  four  or  five  lower  tones  are  some- 
whs*  weak  and  thin,  and  the  two  or  three  upper  tone* 
harsh  and  shrill,  but  not  objectionable  in  fiirtia*<imn 
passages.  The  name  olioe  is  from  the  Italian ;  the 
French  form,  hautboy  {hantboii%  was  formerly  morw 
frequently  used. 

UBOLUS,  a  Grecian  coin  of  silver  or  copper,  the 
sixth  part  of  a  drachm^  about  lO^t  in  value.  In 
early  times  instead  of  money  little  jwinted  pieces  of 
iron  or  of  copper  (ohoioSf  obelot,  a  spit)  were  used, 
Six  of  these  filled  the  hand,  and  made  a  drachm. 
The  same  name  was  afterwards  given  to  the  ooin« 

O'BKlTENr  WiLLLvM  Smith,  an  Irish  a^^tator,  was 
Ixtm  in  IS 03,  being  the  second  son  of  Sir  £dwaid 
O'Brien^  baronet  of  Dromoland,  in  tlie  county  of 
Clare.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge, 
and  in  I8*i6  was  elected  member  of  rarliament  for 
KiinisH  He  supported  Catholic  emancipation.  In 
18;i5  be  was  returned  for  Limerick  as  an  advanced 
Liberal,  and  professed  himself  an  advocate  of  legis- 
lative justice  to  Ireland.  Being  unable  to  secure 
what  he  considered  the  rights  of  his  country,  he 
rebelled  against  the  authority  of  the  speaker,  and 
refused  to  servo  on  committees,  for  which  he  was 
committed  to  priiion.  In  15341  he  withdrew  from 
Parbament,  and  joiued  O'Connell  in  agitating  for 
repeal  of  the  union.  He  subsequently  joined  the 
Young  Ireland  party,  which  was  in  favour  of  an  ap- 
peal to  physical  force,  of  which  O'Connell  disapprovetl. 
In  1848  an  insurreetion  was  actually  attempted, 
which  was  easily  suppressed  by  the  police^  an  air  uf 
ridicule  being  thrown  over  the  aflTair  by  the  arrmt 
of  O'Brien,  who  had  been  jxipularly  destgnat^Ml  as 
th  e  King  of  Munster,  in  a  cabbage  gsjtlen  at  TburJea, 
Ue  was  tried  at  Clonmel,  and  sentenced  to  death, 
on  9th  October,  llie  sentence  wss  commuted  to 
transportation,  and  in  1856  he  received  a  pardon* 
He  died  at  Banjjor  in  1S64. 

OBSCENE  BOOKS  AJn>  PICTUHES.  The 
act  20  and  21  Vict.  cap.  Uxwii  (1857),  called  Lord 
Canipbell's  Act,  gives  summary  power  for  searching 
of  houses  where  obscene  books,  prints,  itc,  are  sus- 
pected of  being  kept»  and  for  the  seizure  and  destroc- 
tion  of  such  books,  hc^  The  sale  or  obtaining  or 
procuring  of  them  with  intent  to  sell  is  a  misdemean- 
our, and  is  puniMbable  by  tine  or  imprisonmeut. 

OBSCU BANTI SM  (from  Latin  o6icura?'e),a  word 
derived  from  Gemmuy,  where  it  was  originally  used 
at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  learning,  to  signify  op- 
position  to  progress  and  enhghtc^nment.  Those  who 
set  themselves,  in  the  interest  of  existing  oplnjoos 
or  custonss^  to  oppose  all  new  views,  irrespectiTe  of 
their  origin,  were  called  Obscurant t. 

OBSERVANTISTS.    See  FRA^xl8CA5a. 

OBSEBVATOllY,  a  building  devoted  to  astron- 
omical, magnetic,  meteorological,  or  other  observation 
of  natural  phejinmeua.  We  find  mention  of  obser- 
vatories at  a  very  early  period;  l>i<3Jonis  tells  us  of 
a  tower  in  the  temple  <»f  Belus,  in  liabylon,  from 
which  the  ChahhTau  astronomers  mmle  their  observa- 
tions. C<>|)emicu8  was  the  first  who  (1540)  set  an 
instroment  in  the  meridian.  The  tirst  ret;iilur  obflcr< 
vatory  was  erected  at  Cassel  in  1561.  The  principal 
observatories  at  present  in  existence  are  those  of 
Greenwich,  Paris,  Pulkova,  Copenhagen,  in  E«iri>pe; 
Washington  and  Cambridge,  l^S.;  and  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia. There  are  many  others,  and  the  number  of  pri- 
vate observatories  is  large,  and  Is  increasing. 
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Bml dings  erected  for  astronomical  observatitins 
cntist  be  Tery  stable ;  the  instrumeats  mnat  be  oat  <ui 
contact  with  the  walls,  and  otg  therefore  attached  to 
Btone  pillars,  which  rest  on  foundations  separate  from 
the  rest  of  the  buUdinj^  and  ont  of  contact  with  the 
OoorSy  The  derangements  produoed  by  the  effects 
of  changes  of  temperature,  humidity*  kc^  on  the 
support)  ore  observed  and  allowed  for  with  constant 
eate.  The  'transit  instraraent*  (.which  soe)^  'transit 
c?ircle,*  and  *  mural  circle/  can  be  used  only  for  meri- 
dional obserrations;  that  ia,  to  flhi»erve  objects  in  the 
meridian.  The  *  equatorial'  {wblch  aee)  and  the 
'altitude  and  azimnth'  are  empli>ycd  for  the  obser- 
vatioDL  of  objects  in  other  parta  of  the  heavens. 

The  variations  of  the  terrestrial  magnetic  elements 
are  reoorded  in  magnetic  observatories.  (See  Mag» 
KETisM — TERRESTitiAu)  In  the  ITDited  Kingdom  siich 
obiervations  are  m^ade  at  Qrvenwich  and  Bublin,  at 
Kew^  Glasgow,  Armagh,  and  all  the  other  chief 
meteorological  establishments.  Photography  has  been 
applied  to  register  the  variatiops  of  the  magnetic 
elements;  light  from  a  fixed  lamp  being  reflected 
from  a  mirror  on  the  magnet,  whose  changes  of 
positioii  denote  variations  of  a  magnetic  element^  to 
form  a  bright  ima^e  on  a  nheet  of  sensitizetl  photo- 
graphic paper.  This  paper  covers  a  roller  which  is 
made  to  revolve  uniformly  by  clock-work,  £ach 
abeet  lasts  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  it  is  removed  and  photng^rapbically  *fixeiL' 
Finding  the  alwiolute  value  of  the  magnetic  elements 
at  certain  regular  intervals  forms  the  chief  part  of 
the  ma^etic  work  of  on  observatory.  Readers  are 
t«f erred  to  the  treatise  on  Magnetism  (1S74),  by  Dr. 
Lloyd^  of  the  Dublin  University  and  to  the  British 
AssociaUon  reports  on  Kew  OJjservatfiry  from  IS 42. 
All  the  magnetic  abservatories  are  al.no  meteorolo- 
gical obaervatories.     See  Meteoroloqy. 

OBSIDIAN",  a  variety  of  felspathic  lava.  See 
PuxicE  and  Pitch  STONE. 

OCCAM  (or  Ocham),  Willi  am  de,  an  eminent 
■diolaatio  phibMopher,  was  bom  at  Occam,  in  Surrey, 
about  127  iK  Little  ia  known  of  the  facts  of  hi  a  life. 
He  is  said  to  have  studied  at  ilert<m  College,  Cam- 
bridge^  and  also  to  have  attended  the  lectures  of 
DwM  Sootus  in  Paris,  He  is  also  said  to  have  taken 
orden  in  the  ehurcfa^  and  received  several  appuint- 
menta.  According  to  odq  account  he  refused  the 
archdeaconry  of  Stow  in  130t>i  but  accepted  a  pre- 
bend at  Bedford,  and  afterwards  (1805)  one  at  Stow, 
which  he  rcalgnetl  in  13 1&.  He  became,  like  Scotue^ 
a  Franciscan,  entering  the  order  of  the  Cordeliers. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  expelled  from  Oxford  on  ac- 
count of  the  theological  disputes  of  which  he  was  the 
occasion,  and  to  have  taken  refuge  in  Pans.  At  all 
events  the  latter  and  more  difltiuiifuiabed  part  of  hw 
life  was  passed  on  tlie  Continent  He  became  an 
opponent  of  Scotus  and  likovise  of  St.  Tlioinaa,  arul 
the  founder  of  a  revivcdl  school  of  Nominalism,  the 
adherents  of  which  were  called  OccamiUs.  In  132'Z 
he  was  chosen  provincial  of  his  order  by  the  KngliJih 
ConJelicr^j  and  in  this  capacity  attended  a  general 
assembly  of  the  Frandscans  held  at  Perouse.  He  sup- 
ported PhilipiJC  le  Bel  in  asserting  the  independence 
of  temporal  princes  in  secular  aSFairs  against  the 
pope,  and  with  the  support  of  the  general  of  bia  order 
denounced  the  vices  of  the  popes.  For  thia  be  was 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Avignon,  and  lieing  com- 
pelled to  flee  from  Paris  (1328),  he  took  refuge  mth 
Louis  of  Bavari%  who  was  at  variance  with  Pope  John 
XXII.  He  died  at  Bavaria  in  1347.  He  is  eaid 
before  bifi  death  to  have  been  reconciled  to  the  church. 
He  is  entitled  Darlor  tta'/uhTts  tt  iniiii'ibiliji.  The 
latter  epithet  is  said  to  have  beeu  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  pope.  He  ts  also  styled  pnjireps  nominulfum. 
Occam  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  logtciaus  of  the 


middle  a^es,  and  the  best  diideotiinftn  of  bis  school, 
and  is  entitled  to  high  honour  as  a  defender  of  lil)erty 
of  thought  and  opinion  against  the  moat  powerful 
established  intlueneea.  The  Franciscans  and  Domini- 
cans taking  their  opinions  respectively  from  Dutjs 
Scotus  and  Thomas  Aquinna,  he  found  himself,  iu 
differing  from  them,  at  once  isolated  from  his  owu 
order  and  condemnerl  by  their  opponents.  The  oofur^ 
age  ho  manifested  in  Bupporting  the  secular  power 
against  the  pope  was  not  less  remarkable  in  a  moiilc 
He  was  no  consistent  in  his  denial  of  the  reality  of 
all  general  or  alwtracrt  ideas  that  ho  held  even  the 
existence  of  a  God  to  be  purely  a  matter  of  faitli, 
neither  cognizable  by  intuition  nor  capable  of  rigorous 
proof  by  reason.  Among  his  work.si  are  Disputatio 
super  potestate  ecciesiastica  pnrlatis  atque  ptrinclp- 
ibus  terrarum  commissa;  Super  iv  libros  Senten- 
tianim  subtilissimie  qusestiones  earumque  decision  es; 
Quodlibeta  septem;  8uinroa  logices;  Quaestbmes  iu 
libros  Physicorum;  Oeutiloqulum  Theologicum,  Opns 
nonaginta  Dierum  contra  Errorca  Joannis  XXIL, 
and  Compendium  Errorum  Joannis  PapEP  XXIL 

OCCASIONAL  CAUSES  {rait^et  o  cajiionndha) 
is  the  name  of  the  doctrine  evolved  by  the  Cartesiaiis 
in  order  to  explain  the  reciprocal  action  upon  each 
other  of  the  soul  and  ix>dy.  AccortUng  to  Descart^ 
soul  and  body  constituto  two  entities,  having"  entirely 
different  properti^;  the  essence  of  the  one  ia  thought, 
that  of  the  other  exteuiiion.  Accordingly  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  conceiving  how  the  one  can  act  upon  the 
other.  DescartBS  assumed  that  their  lutercommuui- 
cation  was  the  result  of  divine  interference.  This 
suggestion  was  developed  by  his  followers  into  the 
doctrine  of  occasional  causes.  According  to  this  doe- 
trine  it  is  God  himself  who,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
determinations  of  the  mind,  excites  in  the  body  the 
Bensationa  which  corres|>ond  to  them,  and  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  motions  of  the  body  excites  in  the  mind 
the  sensations  and  passions  which  correspond  to  theui. 
This  doctrine  was  especially  developed  by  Mab*- 
brancho  and  Guclinx.  Malebranche  gave  it  a  mysti- 
cal development;  Jjaforge  restricted  it  to  involimtary 
movements, 

OCCULTATIDN,  the  ecliping  of  a  star  or  a 
planet  by  the  moon  or  a  plauct. 

OCEAN,  or  Sea^  the  general  name  given  to  the 
vast  body  of  water  which  forma  the  superficial  cover- 
ing of  nearly  three -fourths  of  our  globe,  the  Earth. 
It  everywhere  surrounds  and  insulates  the  land, 
even  the  continental  portions  of  which  are  dwarfed 
by  comparimm  with  the  adjoining  waters.  Along 
the  lino  of  the  equator  the  Pacific  Ocean  alone 
exhibits  unbroken  continuity  of  water  thrt^ugh  more 
than  150  degrees  of  longitude,  or  above  10,000  miles, 
which  is  more  than  two- fifths  of  tbs  earth's  circum* 
fercuce;  and  in  the  opposite  direction,  along  the  line 
of  a  meritlian  passing  throogh  Behring  Strait,  the 
waters  of  the  same  ocean  are  imintemiptetl  by  land 
through  a  measure  which  is  of  equal  {perbaiTS  greater) 
length.  In  the  total  the  water-aurfaco  of  the  |L;k>be 
probably  equals,  in  round  numbers,  abmit  H5\  mil* 
lions  of  square  miles,  while  the  total  I  and -surface  is 
not  more  than  51^  millions. 

The  true  relationships  of  land  and  sea,  however, 
are  best  appreciated  by  regarding  the  water  as  occu- 
pjring  the  hollows  or  depressions  which  occur  in  the 
irregular  surface  ^ — outer  riud^  or  covering — of  a 
spherical  body,  the  earth.  This  solid  rind  or  crust 
is  really  ctm  tinuous,  bat  its  more  depressed  portii>ng 
are  covered  by  the  waters,  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  law  which  uniformly  regulates  the  movement  of 
fluids^  seek  the  lowest  levels.  Where  th^e  depres' 
sions  are  of  great  extent  the  water  forms  oceans  or 
seas^  where  they  are  of  smaller  dimensions  it  inter- 
penetrates the  land,  forming  inclosed  or  partially 
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lniicl-Ic>cked  baRinSp  u  inland  leai^  gulfs,  cbanneU, 
and  the  like.  The  relative  arena  of  adjaoent  land 
and  Beo,  with  the  external  contonr  of  each  {that  le, 
cMiast-line),  depend  upon  the  res^iective  elevation  uf 
the  one  above  the  other*  Geolo^^rical  actence  makes 
it  certain  that,  compann*^  present  with  former  periods 
in  the  history  of  the  ^^lobe,  tboae  areaa  have  changed 
place,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  changes  operat* 
ing  in  the  like  direction  are  still  in  pro^iresa*  A  few 
hundred  feet  of  rise  in  the  level  of  the  ocean -bed 
would  in  some  cases  convert  what  are  now  shallow 
seas  into  inland  plains;  and  an  equal  amount  of  sub- 
Bidexice  would  cause  the  sea  to  tiow  over  what  are 
now  extensive  river-basins.  In  either  case  the  con- 
tour of  land  and  sea  would  be  completely  altered 

1  he  names  Pacific,  Atlantic,  Indian,  are  convenient 
tcruis  by  which  to  distingTiish  the  fivaai  bodies  of 
water  which  divide  the  land -masses  of  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds,  and  which  intervene  between  the 
former  and  the  southern  contiuent,  AustraUa.  But 
they  have  no  dednite  llinit  to  the  southward,  and 
the  1  Hilt  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  to  which  the  watetB 
of  all  three  are  common,  stretches  round  the  glohe» 
Of  the  Arctic  Ocean  the  portion  that  washes  thn 
shores  of  Korthcm  Europe  and  Ami  is  obviously  a 
prolongration  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  respect  of  ita 
currents  and  other  conditions  must  bo  treated  ub  at 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  basin-  Of  the  Polar  Seas, 
strictly  so  called,  the  superdcial  limits — to  say  nothing 
of  othar  conditions — are  as  yet  only  partially  deter* 
mined.  It  is  within  tbe  AthLutlc,  the  most  fre< 
quented  of  the  ocean.%  that  the  vastly  greater  num- 
ber of  observations,  directed  to  tlie  determination  of 
depth,  temf>erature,  movements,  forms  of  life,  and 
other  conditions  of  tho  deep  waters,  have  hitherto 
been  made. 

The  combined  saltncas  and  bittemesg  of  sea- water 
are  due  tu  the  preiienco  in  it  of  various  saline  ing^- 
dients,  of  which  chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt 
is  by  far  the  largest  item.  The  proportion  which 
these  Balina  contents  bear  to  tbe  entire  body  of  water 
varies,  in  the  case  of  different  seas,  between  3  and  4 
per  cent.,  in  a  few  cases  exceeding  the  latter  ratio. 
Witlun  or  near  the  tropical  belt  the  proportion  of 
salt  is  generally  rather  greater  than  is  the  case  within 
higher  lutitude^i.  Local  difTerences  in  this  respect 
are^  bowi*vcr,  tibscrvcd,  arid  are  not  difficult  of  expla- 
naUon.  The  average  saltncss  of  the  Atlantic  appears 
it)  be  a  little  in excesMi  of  ^.v^tha;  that  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  about  •r{{^Uie;  of  the  Pacific,  between  the 
Malay  Archipelago  and  the  Aleutian  Islands^  roTir^ba, 
and  between  the  Aleutians  and  the  Society  Islands 
Y^-^tlis.  The  saline  contents  of  the  Mediterranean 
amount  to  ^^^^ths  (nearly  4  per  ccni),  and  those  of 
the  Ked  Sea  to  -j-g^t^^  ^^  ^^  Baltic,  on  the  other 
band,  the  pri^|^w>rtion  of  saline  matter  (which,  more- 
over,  varies  greatly  in  different  localities,  aa  well  as 
with  the  scfti^iimii,  becoming  greater  when  the  inflow- 
ing water  of  its  numerous  rivers  is  at  its  minimum, 
and  tlie  reverse)  is  very  much  lower  than  the  aver- 
age; and  in  tbe  Gulf  of  Bothnia  the  water  is  at  times 
so  little  salt  as  to  be  quite  drinkable.  The  Red  Sea 
(Indian  Ocean)  and  the  Baltic  { Atlantic  Ba&in)  offer 
extreme  examples  of  the  way  in  which  the  saliiiiit}^, 
and  with  it  the  higher  or  lower  specific  gravity  of 
aeft-water,  as  well  as  the  mean  level  of  the  surface, 
mre  determined  by  the  balance  between  influx  and 
dUvXy  the  former  represeated  by  the  acoessioti  of 
If  iter  due  to  inflowing  rivers  and  to  rainfall,  the 
latter  by  the  loss  due  to  evaporation.  The  Bed  Sea 
does  not  receive  a  single  perennial  stream,  while  eva- 
poration from  its  heated  surface  is  excessive,  and  since 
the  latter  force  only  carries  off  the  water,  leaving  the 
solid  portion  of  it«  contents — that  is,  the  salt — behind, 
the  whole  sea  wonid  become  (like  the  Bead  Sea)  a 


mass  of  brine,  were  it  not  for  the  communication  with 
the  open  ocean  supplied  by  the  Strait  of  Babnd- 
Mandeb,  through  the  medium  of  which  its  denser 
water  finda,  from  greater  ipedfio  gravity,  an  outlet, 
while  the  inflowing  lighter  water  constitutes  a  surface- 
stratum,  and  maintains  the  leveL  The  Mediterranean 
makes  near  approoda  to  the  condition  of  the  Bed  Sea  in 
this  regard;  its  more  considerablB  rivers,  comparatively 
to  its  great  dimensions,  are  by  no  means  numerous^ 
and  only  one  of  them  (the  Nile)  is  of  first-class  mag- 
nitude. In  the  Baltic  the  reverse  is  the  case;  the 
inflow  derived  from  rivers  is  excessive,  while  the  loes 
due  to  evaporation  is  at  a  minimum.  Inflowing  sur- 
face-currents, through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and 
Bab-el- JIandeb  respectively,  in  the  case  of  the  ^tedi- 
terranean  and  Bed  Seas,  and  out-flowing  currents  in 
that  of  tho  Baltic,  through  the  Sound  and  the  Belts, 
are  due  to  these  conditions.  Measured  by  the  largest 
of  terrestrial  scales — that  is,  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
eartli,  tbe  ooeaa  may  be  regarded  as  a  vo^t  salt  hdce, 
the  average  level  of  which  is  main  tain  ed  by  influx  of 
rivers^  whHo  evapomtion  prevents  any  increase  in 
the  toL'd  contents  of  its  basin.  Every  inflowing 
stream  carries  into  it  some  |)ortion  of  the  saline  and 
uther  particles  derived  from  the  strata  through  which 
its  course  has  lain,  while  the  accumulation  of  these 
ingredients  beyond  a  given  ratio  (which,  however, 
aa  we  have  seen,  is  within  certain  limits  a  fluctuating 
quantity)  is  prevented  by  the  enormous  extent  to 
which  salt  is  absorbed  in  maintaining  the  functions 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life  by  the  myriad  living 
organisms  with  which  the  waters  abound  Such 
bodies  of  water  as  the  Caspian,  tbe  Aral,  the  Koko* 
nor,  and  others,  are  seas  in  tbe  true  sense  of  the 
term,  and  have  no  claim  to  the  title  of  lakes,  with 
which  purists  in  geography  would  class  them.  Uks 
the  ocean  itself,  they  receive  running  streams,  and 
have  no  other  medium  of  discharge  than  is  supplied 
by  evaporation. 

The  deep-sea  soundings  so  numerously  tak^i  within 
recent  years  have  added  vastly  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  ocean -bed.  This  (as  had,  indeed,  been  surmised) 
is  proved  to  exhibit  like  inequalities  to  tlioi«;  fire- 
sented  by  the  surface  of  the  land^  of  which  it  is 
the  oounterparl  The  sea-bottom  has  its  various 
slopes,  its  extended  plains  and  plateaus  (uf  which 
that  occupyinfTi  in  the  North  Atlantic,  the  greater 
part  of  the  included  space  between  tbe  coasts  of  Ire- 
land Aud  Newfoundland,  and  upon  which  the  telegri^ib 
cable  IS  l^d,  is  one  of  the  vnmt  notabte,  an 'I  U  shown 
in  the  upper  half  of  PL  CXXXVI.-CXXXVII,), 
its  mountajn  chains,  detached  peaks,  and  areas  okf  com* 
parative  depression.  Its  mountain  tops  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  water,  and  constitute  the  islands  of  a  deep 
sea;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  British  Islands,  exhibit 
moderately-elevated  grounds  that  are  based  upon  a 
submarine  bank*  Tbe  general  depth  of  the  great 
ocean  is,  however,  less  than  had  necn^  until  very 
rr*ccutly,  supposed;  nnd  it  is  admitted  that  the  earlier 
observations  directed  to  tho  a^certxdnment  of  dcptb 
were  untrustworthy — owing  mainly  to  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  reaching  the  bottom  by  a  line  whiob 
shrnild  descend  vertically!  or  so  nearly  so  as  not  to 
vitiate  the  desired  result.  The  various  modifications 
of  Brooke's  *deep-st:a  sounding  apparatus,'  now  eoa* 
ploye<i  for  this  purpfise,  provide  for  the  leaving  behind 
(tbnt  is,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea)  the  heavy  mass  of 
metal — sometimes  from  1  to  2  cwt. — used  as  a  plum- 
met, while  a  meta)  rod  at  the  end  of  the  detached 
sounding- line  is  provided  with  a  hollow  chamber,  or 
else  a  cup-shaped  receptacle,  so  as  to  bring  up  witb 
it  some  of  the  contents  of  the  ocean-bed.  These 
different  kinds  of  sounding-apparatus,  as  well  ss  the 
kinds  of  dredge  that  are  used  in  the  efforts  to  obtain 
samples  of  the  living  organisms  (sponges,  ooralsi  star- 
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Lttud  myriad  foraminifera),  belonging  to  the  deep 
_  _ier«,  are  described  at  leu-,^!!  in  Profeiisor  Wyville 
[  Thomson's  Depths  of  the  Sea,  a  volume  which  em- 
liodies  the  results  of  the  dredj^g^  cruiftea  of  H.M.6S. 
Porcupine  and  Lightning  during  the  fiUiDmera  of 
186S-G9-70,  imiler  the  able  scientific  direction  of  the 
author,  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Carpenter  and  other 
'  act^ntific  inquirers^  Additioual  mid  later  rc^sxdta^ 
iMdcmgmg  to  the  like  fields  of  inquiry,  pursued  over 
a  vastly  more  extended  area,  have  been  obtained  from 
the  oLaervatioufl  of  the  Cftallenffcr  {1878- 7o),  pur- 
sued round  the  circuit  of  the  globe^  and  within  each 
of  the  great  oceans. 

The  diagrama  on  the  louver  half  of  PI.  CXXXVI,- 
f  CXXXVlL  exhibit  bohi©  of  the  more  imi-ortant  ob- 
f  asnrationa  mad*?  by  the  scicutific  st^iff  of  the  Chal' 
^  Icngtr  within  tho  AUafitic  boiun,  alike  aa  legacfk 
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depth  and  temperature.  The  greatest  observed  depth^ 
23,250  feet  {3675  fathoms),  waa  fouud,  it  Avill  be  seen, 
in  dose  pnudmity  to  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  West 
Indies.  This,  which  exceeds  by  a  half  the  altitude  of 
Mont  Blanc  above  the  ineaa  Bea-levtl,  and  nearly 
equals  the  biglie-st  elevations  of  the  Andes,  h,  the 
maximum  depth  hitherto  asucrtained  within  the 
Atlantic  baain,  O  lis  er  vat  ions  made  by  Commander 
Belknap,  of  the  United  States  navy^  in  the  Tutrflram 
in  lS74-7(>,  ahow  inucb  greater  depths  within  the 
l*acific  The  greatest  depth  sormded  by  the  Tm- 
rarora  was  close  to  the  ICurile  Islandii  in  laL  44"  55' 
K.,  Ion.  152*  26'  E.^  where  the  sounding  line  sank 
4655  fathoms  or  27,930  fect^  which  is  rather  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  less  than  the  height  of  tlie 
highest  monntain  in  the  world.  Depths  exceeding 
1/^,000  feet,  and  some  that  exceed  20,000,  have  been 
foond  both  by  o&tcera  of  the  British  and  the  United 
States  navies  in  various  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  now 
sufficiently  explored  to  enable  something  like  a  con- 
tour-repre«entation  of  its  bottom  to  be  attempted. 
About  midway  between  its  opposite  shores,  thosie  of 
Kurth  and  South  America  on  the  west  and  those  of 
Kurope  and  Afzica  on  the  east,  there  extends  a  ridge 
in  a  zigzag  shape  from  about  the  latitude  of  Southern 
Ireland  tu  at  least  lat.  40^  a.  In  the  north  this 
ridge  is  connected  with  a  broad  plateau  which  con- 
nects Europe  vnlh  Iceland,  and  from  the  plateau  it 
proceeds,  under  the  name  of  the  Dolphin  Rise,  fitst 
VitiUth  then  south-west  to  about  the  latitude  of  the 
itorth  coiLst  of  South  America^  whore  it  turns  hhiurp 
« iist-south-ea&t,  in  which  direction  it  continues  to 
about  Ion.  10*  w.,  where  it  finally  taUcs  a  southerly 


direction.    The  depth  of  the  ridgo  below  the  surface 

is  from  1000  to  2U00  futhoms.     On  the  eaiit  side  of 

the  ridge  a  basin  xvith  an  average  depth  of  about 

2500  fathoms  extends  innn  the  northern  plateau  to 

about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  is  bounded 

by  another  ridge  stretching  transversely,  from   a 

point  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  main  ridge 

to  the  eastern  coast.     The  western  submarine  valley 

is  divided  into  two  basins  by  a  short  ridge  connecting 

the  first  angle  of  the  main  ridge  with  the  north-eaat 

coast  of  South  America.     Of  these  two  basins  tho 

northernmost  hoH  an  average  depth  of  about  3000 

fathoms,  and  in  thta  portion,  as  above  mentioned,  are 

the  greatest  depths  that  have  yet  been  sounded  in 

the  whole  ocean.     The  other  basin  on  the  west  side 

'  has  also  an  average  depth  of  about  SOOO  fathoms. 

I  The  British  Islands  lie  on  an  elevation  which  inclndes 

the  whole  of  the  North  Sea,  and  gradually  sinks 

on  the  cast  down  to  the  deep  channel  which 

lK>rders  the  coast  of  Nons'ay  from  the  Skager*rak 

'      to  Cape  Stat,  and  on  the  north  to  another  deep 

submarine  channel  which  stretches  from  Shetland 

,       to  the   Faroe  lales.     The   Bahamaa  and  West 

Indies  He  on  a  similar  elevation  on  the  south-west 

of  the  North  Athuvtic  basin. 

A  valley  about  600  miles  wide,  and  with  a 
mean  depth  of  250O  fathoms,  stretches  from  off 
the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland,  along  the  roast  of 
the  European  continent,  dipping  into  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  past  the  Strait  of  (Tibraltar,  and  along 
the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  bed  of  the  mid- 
ocean  immediately  west  of  this  valk^y  exhibita 
p  a  moderate  rise,  prolonged  in  the  direction  of 
1  orth  and  south,  the  mean  deptha  in  which  range 
between  1000  and  1500  fathoms,  and  the  blithest 
*  jttirtitin  of  which  rises  to  the  surface  iti  the 
volcanic  group  of  the  Azores.  Thence  fartlier 
westward  the  sea-bed  again  deepens,  making  in 
many  cases  near  approoch  to  8000  fathoms,  until 
within  200  milea  of  the  American  coast.  To  the 
sooth  of  the  parallel  of  20"  north  latitude  the  two 
valleys  above  traced  become  united  in  the  vast 
depression  of  the  groat  ocean,  which,  with  local 
exceptions,  appears  to  stretch  thence  far  into  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  of  which  section  C  (see 
the  plate)  supplies  instructive  iUustration,  in  the 
tiirection  of  nr»rth-weBt  and  BOutb*east,  between  the 
iJOAst  of  Brazil  and  the  mountain  peak  of  Tristan 
d'Acunha,  and  in  that  of  east  and  west,  lietwecn  the 
lastnamed  point  and  the  southern  end  of  the  African 
continenL 

The  observed  temperatures  of  the  sea  at  succeasira 
depths — requiring  to  bo  mails  with  thermometers 
protected  by  a  thin  outer  covering  of  metal,  to  resist 
the  increasing  pressure  of  the  great  body  of  water 
—  have  disproved  many  of  the  assumptions  hmg  en« 
tertalned  in  regard  to  a  suppoeed  uniform  minimum 
of  ctild,  as  the  familiar  use  of  the  dredge  (employed 
in  recent  cnises  to  depths  as  great  as  3  miles,  and  in 
Kuch  manner  as  litomlly  to  sweep  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  sea  and  bring  portions  of  its  contents  to  tho 
surface }  has  modi  tied  very  materially  the  idf'iis  enter- 
tained until  within  a  recent  date  respecting  a  sup- 
posed bath y metrical  limit  of  liiing  organisms,  now 
jtroved  to  have  no  existence.  Forms  of  life  in  myriad 
ewarmu  exist  within  the  lower  dc[jtha  of  ocean,  and 
tbeir  decomptjscd  remains,  not  ksa  than  the  sub- 
stances  which  are  carried  down  by  running  waters, 
are  helping  to  atre\v  the  ocean  bed  with  the  niaterijds 
of  which  futmre  continents  will  be  comjKjsed.  Sea 
water,  unlike  fresh  water  {which  has  it*  maximum 
dtnsity  at  a  tern i»erat are  of  39*  or  40'  Fahr.,  and 
freezcifl  at  -^T),  cnntinurs  to  increase  in  dcusity  down 
toitH  fieeziog*  point,  which,  when  the  the  water  is  undis^ 
Imbed  by  external  influences,  is  as  low  as  *2b^.     Ita 
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■orfftoe-tctupernturG  oxluliita  a  mtith  leaa  extensive 
range  tb&n  tliat  of  the  Lwd,  finil  the  tem^^eratiire  of 
the  miperjivcent  air  ia  nnuintxdned  with  touch  gniater 
ftppnmch  to  uniformitv  in  the  case  of  the  one  than  in 
(^nt  of  the  other.  Hence  the  equalizing-  iniiuenca 
which  the  fteoi  exerts  in  the  case  of  climate,  U'he 
mean  surface 'temperature  of  the  eea  is  generally 
coincident  (or  nearly  so)  with  that  of  the  air  at  the 
place  of  ohscrvation,  and  it  nearly  always,  within 
every  ^one  of  the  globe,  exhibits  a  decrciwe  of  tem- 
perature downwards.  But  the  ratio  of  this  de- 
oreaae,  as  the  sections  g-iv  en  on  the  plate  ahow*  varies 
very  greatly;  it  in  generally  rapid  ^Aithin  the  firrt 
few  hundred  fathoma  of  deacent,  and  after^ardsi 
diminiahes  very  gradually  dovrawardn^  ahowinu  iD 
general  remarkable  uniformity  over  extensive  areaa. 
The  lines  of  equal  depth -tempHC rat ure^  aa  the  aectioua 
nhow,  devLito  remarkably  little  from  the  direction 
of  parallels  to  the  Burface,  and  the  deviation,  mich  as 
it  ia,  becomes  immensely  exaggerated  beyond  the 
reoHtj  by  the  necedaity  of  employing  in  ita  linear 
representation  a  vertical  acale  w^hich  is  very  greatly 
in  exeesa  of  the  horizontal  scale.  Local  exceptiona 
to  the  law  of  generally -decreasing  tcmperafcurd  in 
the  direction  of  depth  will,  however,  occur,  lima  it 
baa  been  exceptionally  found  within  Arctic  latitudes 
that  a  surface  atratum  of  cold  water— ita  temperature 
jTierhaps  tmduly  lowered  by  tlie  melting  of  Ice,  and 
with  a  low  gravity,,  due  to  ita  reduced  eialinity — is 
succeeded  for  a  moderate  depth  by  a  subatratum  of 
waraaer  water;  but  in  such  a  case  the  warmer  aub- 
etratum  rapidly  givet  place  to  colder  water,  found 
at  still  greater  deptba  below.  The  ratio  of  decreoa- 
tng  temperature  ia  no  doubt  affected  in  a  lirge  num- 
Iwr  of  caaes  by  the  atrearaa  or  currents  of  the  ocean, 
many  of  them  found  at  great  deptha.  (See  t'lK- 
HINTS,  MaRIKE.)  The  warm  area  of  the  Gulf  Strmam 
ftiniiabes  striking  examplea  of  thia,  aa  alao  do  other 
parts  rvf  the  Atlantic.  Between  the  parallel*  of 
60"  and  61'  north  latitude  a  aurface  temperature  of 
49'  diininishes  downward  until  at  6  lO  fatbomB  it  is 
reduced  to  29'  Tahr.  Off  the  coast  of  Bortngal  a 
fall  of  9"  in  temperatuw  lias  been  fcnind  between 
^00  and  lOOO  fathomn.  Even  within  a  few  decrees 
of  the  equator  a  temperature  very  little  above  the 
freedng-polnt  of  fresh  water  ia  found  at  deptha  of 
2000  fathoms  and  upwards.  The  temperature  of  the 
Mediterranean,  below  a  aurface* stratum  of  about 
50  fathoma,  to  which  the  direct  aolar  heat  may  be 
aasmned  to  i>enetrate,  is  found  of  remarkable  uni- 
formity, remaining  nearly  54*  Fahr,  to  the  very 
bottom. 

Many  other  topics  besides  those  here  treated  of 
fall  within  the  vast  range  of  inquiry  which  the  word 
Ocean  suggests,  most  of  tbem,  however,  claiming 
notice  under  distinct  headings,  even  did  not  the 
neoessary  limits  of  space  prevent  their  diftcuasion 
here,  llie  sea  is  alike  the  great  source  and  the 
great  receptacle— through  the  meilium  of  evapora- 
tion, rainfall,  apringa,  and  inland  streams  or  rivers — 
of  all  the  waters  of  the  earthy  and  in  the  course  of 
thn  va^t  cycle  of  change  to  which  it  belongs,  and  of 
which  indeed  it  forma  the  most  important  portion, 
const itntes  the  great  regnlator  of  terrestrial  climate, 
and  with  it  of  the  inhnitely-diversilied  life  of  the 
glol>e* 

OCEANIA,  a  name  which  baa  been  given  to  a 
fifth  diviaion  of  the  world,  and  includes  all  the  islands 
of  the  Bacific  between  Aam  on  the  north  west,  the 
Indian  Ocean  on  the  weat,  the  Antarctic  Ocean  on 
south,  and  America  on  the  north  and  west.  A  sul> 
diviaion  of  Oceania  adopted  by  some  geographers  is 
into  Weatem  Oceania  or  Malaysia,  corresponding  with 
what  is  twtter  known  by  the  name  of  the  Malay  In- 
dian or  Kaatem  At^chipelogo,  Micronesia  or  Northern 


Oceania,  Polynesia  or  Eaatem  Oceania^  and  Melan- 
esia or  Southern  Oceania. 

OCEANUS,  in  Greek  mythology  the  oldeat  of  the 
Titana,  and  a  personification  of  the  aea.  He  wa« 
called  the  son  of  Ga^a  {the  earth)  and  of  Uraniui 
(hi;aven).  Oceanua  and  Tethys  wen  the  parents  of 
rivets,  and  of  the  race  of  goddesses  called  Ortanidet, 
According  to  another  account  he  was  the  father  of 
all  gods  and  men*  He  always  appears  as  a  T>eacefid 
god,  and  be  took  no  share  in  the  mutilation  of  Cmntijf. 
He  Avaa  not  therefore  cast  into  Tartarus  with  the 
Titana.  On  account  of  hia  circumspection  and  niihl- 
ness  he  waa  called  the  father  of  midom.  The  phyaiL'al 
idea  attached  by  the  Greeks  to  the  term  Occanus,  wan 
that  the  earth  waa  a  Hat  circle  surrounded  by  a 
river  (Oceanu.*il,  out  of  which  the  gim  and  stars  were 
supposed  to  rise  and  aet^  and  on  whose  banks  were 
the  abodes  of  the  dead.  The  term  ocean  was  thus 
af'plied  especially  to  the  Atlantic,  or  sea  beyond  thu 
Pillars  of  Hemdca,  in  ooatradlstinction  to  the  Medi* 
terranean  or  intt^nial  aea. 

OCELLUS,  the  term  applied  to  stmclures  found 
in  variouB  groups  of  Invertebrate  animala,  consisting 
of  spots  of  pigment  inclosed  in  capsulea  or  cavitica, 
generally  Btipplied  with  nerve- filamenta,  and  to  which 
the  function  of  eight  has  been  attributed.  The  names 
'pigment-spots*  or  'eye-spots'  have  also  been  given 
to  these  structure.  Thus  they  itfe  found  in  the 
MedusidiB  or  Jelly-lisbes  around  the  margin  of  tlie 
bell-sbaped  body.  (8ee  Mbdcsida)  The  Lucer- 
naridn3  (which  see)  alao  poaaess  ocelli.  In  Actinozoa 
pigment -spots  occur  at  the  bases  of  the  tentacJt'». 
In  the  8ea  urchins  ocelli  exiat  at  the  summit  of  the 
shell,  and  in  the  Star-ftahes  these  structures  are  situ- 
ated at  the  tips  of  the  rays.  In  the  latter  case  each 
oceliua  con<4i,sta  of  a  ma<»  of  pigment  with  a  lens 
in  front  and  norve-Ebrea  behind;  and  although  the 
essential  eruditions  of  an  organ  of  sight  are  thiin 
present,  yet  the  perceptions  or  seniiatiouB  capable  if 
being  received  by  such  an  organ  miut  be  of  a  rudi- 
mentary and  unapeciolizcd  nature,  and  cannot  in  any 
sen^  lie  compared  with  the  distinctive  and  viaual 
powers  of  the  higher  animaL  In  Insecta  and  other 
Annulosa,  besides  the  compound  eyes  which  they 
posffcsa,  simple  eyea  or  ocelli  are  also  foand;  and  in 
aome  Mollusca,  aa  is  well  seen  in  the  Pectena  or 
Scallops,  ocelli  are  situated  atround  the  edges  of  the 
*  mantle'  which  lines  the  ahell. 

OCELOT  (Fdh  pardafh%  one  of  the  Camivoroua 
!krammalia,  included  in  the  family  Felid.*e.  It  is 
smaller  than  the  leopard,  averaging  about  3  feet  in 
length  exclusive  of  the  tail,  and  in  height  measuring 
about  18  or  20  inches,  Ita  body-colour  is  a  gray  or 
grayiflh-brown  intermixed  with  a  light  fawn  «Jour, 
and  the  markings  exiat  in  the  form  of  patchea  dis* 
posed  in  linear  series,  each  consisting  of  a  hlackiah 
ringr^  paler  at  ita  inner  margin,  and  inclosing  the 
ordinary  fur- colour  within.  The  patchea  on  the 
head  and  neck  are  of  black  colour  throughout,  and 
do  not  inclose  a  cenlnd  lighter  apace.  Hie  colours 
of  the  male  ocelot  are  more  pronounced  than  those 
of  the  female.  The  ocelot  inhabita  South  America* 
Ita  food  con.*iista  of  the  smaller  Mammnlio,  auch  as 
deer,  and  birds.  It  is  generally  found  within  forests, 
and  in  general  habits  and  disposition  appears  to  be 
rather  timid,  or  even  cowardly,  than  otherwise.  It 
is  in  general  not  readily  tamed,  although  instances 
are  on  record  in  which  these  ■.Ti,i>n»|»  have  become 
domesticated. 

OCHIL  HILLS,  a  mountain  range,  Scotland, 
on  the  borders  of  Perth,  Clackmannan,  Kinross,  and 
Fifeahire;  average  breadth,  about  12  miles;  highest 
summit,  Bencleueb,  in  the  eouth-weat,  txUml  2300  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  Ochils  are  of  basalt  and  green- 
stone, and  contain  copper  and  iron  orea. 
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OCHRE,  a  name  applied  to  various  metaUic  oxides 
which  occur  in  a  pulverulent  form.  Thua  we  spualc 
«>f  ifon  tif  retl  ochre,  molybilic  uchre,  &c 

(->CHTEltLONY,  Sir  DAVit>,  Bart.»  major-general 
in  the  Britbh  Ka&t  India  Company's  servit-e^  was 
1>irQ  in  Boston^  United  States^  in  1758«  At  the  a^e 
c*f  eighteen  he  went  to  India  ai  a  cadet,  in  1778 
waa  appointed  eostgo^  and  in  September  of  the 
MXDe  jear  Ueu  tenant  on  the  Ben^  establbhment. 
liea tenant  Ochteiiony  rose  by  merit  through  the  in- 
i?rveiung  rank«,  and  in  1303  was  made  lieutenant - 
mtonel.  In  the  Mahratta  war  of  ISO ^4  he  distin- 
^shc-d  himself  on  n^veral  oocasiona,  and  after  the 
^reat  battle  of  Delhi  vvaa  appointed  resident  at  that 
cottrk  On  the  restoration  of  peace  he  received  the 
^OBttinand  of  the  fortreas  of  Allahabad,  and  in  18Q0 
coBimanded  a  foroe  atatioDed  on  the  Sutlej  to  over- 
awe the  Sikhs,  In  I81'2  he  waa  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  colonel,  and  in  1614  to  that  of  major-genenil 
In  the  Nepaleae  war  he  commanded  a  division,  which 
was  instructed  to  advance  through  a  ditHcuIt  country 
against  Umer  Sing,  a  brave  and  experienced  warrior, 
wliom  he  compelled  to  surrender  in  the  almost  inoc- 
oewible  fortreav  of  Mallown.  The  cbief  command 
was  now  given  to  Gon&ral  Ochterlony,  who  brout,dit 
ihm  wftr  to  a  cloae,  September,  1815,  after  a  seriea  of 
■kJlful  operations  and  hnlUant  euccessea.  His  ser- 
vioea  ware  rewarded  by  the  prince  regent  with  the 
order  of  knight-comnjaiukr  of  the  Bath  and  the  dig- 
nity of  baronet,  and  by  tlie  Eaat  India  Company  with 
A  pension  of  £1000  p»er  amium.  In  IS16  Sir  David 
Ocbterlony  was  created  knight  grand  cross  of  the 
«»tder  of  the  Bath,  and  in  1817  the  thanks  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  were  voted  him  for  his 
skill,  valour,  and  perseverance  in  the  Nepalese  war. 
In  1817  he  was  invested  with  largj  powerH  for  settling 
the  province  of  Bajputana.  In  tS18  he  waa  ap- 
fKfinted  resident  at  Delhi,  witb  the  command  of  the 
third  division  of  the  grand  army,  and  in  1S22  was 
mtrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the  affairs  ni 
<  entral  India,  as  resident  and  political  a^'ent  in 
Malwa  and  Bajputana,  He  died  in  India,  July  15, 
IS25, 

O'CONNELL,  Daktel,  a  celebrated  Trinh  barrister 
and  agitator,  hnm  at  the  village  of  Cahir,  county  of 
Kerry,  on  the  6th  of  Auj^st^  1775.  After  receiving 
his  first  education  at  a  school  in  the  Long  Island,  2 
miles  from  Cove,  ho  proceeded  to  the  Continent,  and 
prosecuted  his  studies  succesBively  at  Lit'ge,  St  Omer, 
and  Douay.  In  1793,  on  bis  return  home,  he  began 
t<j  study  for  the  bar;  and  in  17US,  having  been  cj^ed 
to  it,  he  soon  began  to  ilistingniah  hicuielf  hoth  by 
his  legal  skill  and  his  oratory.  For  the  latter  Ireland 
was  at  this  time  an  excellent  field^  nnd  after  a  speech 
made  at  Dublin  in  the  beginning  of  1800^  at  a  meei> 
ing  held  to  petition  against  the  uni«in»  he  wtia  re* 
•rarded  as  one  of  the  most  promiemg  imd  energetic  of 
the  Catholic  leaders.  The  question  of  Catholic  em  an* 
ctpation  being  now  seriously  agitated,  O"  Conn  ell, 
without  allowing  his  attention  to  be  distracted  from 
the  duties  of  hi»  profession,  was  ever  ready  to  assist 
in  any  scheme  for  the  removal  of  the  national  griev- 
ance,  and  Bucc^edcd  in  bafiting  all  the  measures  of 
government  to  prevent  the  organization  of  societies 
having  that  object  in  view.  While  thus  engaged  be 
became  involved  in  1  SI  5  In  a  quarrel  with  Mr,  D'Es- 
terre^  a  member  of  the  Dublin  corf^oration,  who  some- 
what quixotically  took  offence  at  some  opprobrious 
epithets  applied  to  that  body.  A  duel  w^as  in  conae- 
I  [  uence  fought,  which  cost  D'Esterre  hia  hfe,  A  t  a  later 
period  Mr.  O'Connell  expressed  deep  contrition  for 
having  thus  stained  his  hands  with  blond;  but  that 
he  had  not  yet  begun  to  see  duelling  in  its  true  light 
was  made  manifest  a  few  months  after  hy  his  reibdi^ 

Mi  to  Accept  a  second  challenge.     The  sender  of  il 


was  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  then  chief  secretaiy  for  Ireland. 
Most  fortunately  their  hostile  intentions  had  become 
known  to  the  authorities  and  were  frustrated.  The 
agitation  on  the  subject  of  Catholic  emancipation 
now  daily  assuming  larger  dimensions,  O'Connell  took 
a  step  which  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  llie  crying 
grievance  was  that  Catholics  could  not  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment without  perjuring  themselves,  by  taking  an 
oath  contrary  to  conscience.  But  though  it  was  thua 
impossible  for  a  conedeutious  Catholic  to  take  hi* 
seat,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  being 
elected;  and  the  step  which  O'Connell  took  wsis  tu 
start  as  a  candidate  for  the  county  of  Clare,  where  a 
vacancy  bad  occurred.  By  the  aid  of  the  priests  he 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  inff uence  of  the  land- 
lordsy  and  having  carried  the  day  appeared  in  the 
House  d  Commons  to  claim  his  seat»  Of  course  bo 
never  meant  to  comply  with  the  preliminary  step 
which  he  knew  to  bo  mdiBpensable,  but  his  object 
was  notwithstanding  gained.  His  election  was  A 
great  fact  which  could  not  be  ignored.  Many  Irish 
landlords  seeing  their  iniluenoe  with  their  tenants 
endangered  became  convt^rts  to  emancipation,  liberal 
politicians  of  aU  grades  who  hod  previously  advocated 
it  became  more  icealous  than  ever,  and  at  last  even  a 
Tory  tninistry,  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  ita 
head,  declaring  that  they  must  either  concede  it  or 
risk  a  civil  war,  wisely  made  choice  of  the  former 
alternative.  O'Connell  waa  now  able  not  only  U* 
secure  a  seat  for  himself,  but  to  be  a  distributor  of 
seats  bo  others,  who,  sitting  in  Parliament  merely  a» 
his  nominees,  were  nicknamed  in  the  slump  'O'Cron- 
neD's  tail,'  While  pursuing  his  course  of  agitatinu 
he  could  hardly  avoiil  nrudiing  a  considerable  eacritit « 
of  his  practice  as  a  lawyer,  and  on  this  ground  ho 
WAS  for  many  yoar^  the  annual  reci[nent  of  a  large 
sum  contributeil  voluntarily,  or  under  priestly  pres- 
sure, by  the  j^eat  body  of  lus  countrymen,  and  levied 
in  most  of  their  parij*he8  under  the  narno  and  with 
nil  the  regularity  of  *rent/  It  would  perhaps  Ik? 
uncharitable  to  say  that  this  revenue,  which  the  state 
of  his  atlairs  made  most  acceptable,  bad  any  inBii- 
ence  in  inducing  him  tocontinne  the  trade  of  ngitator; 
but  it  is  certain  that,  instead  of  resting  satisfied  with 
emancipation,  he  started  a  new  grievance,  and  began 
in  18-43  to  hold  monster  meetings  for  the  repeal  of 
the  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Being 
arrested  in  October,  ISiS,  on  a  charge  (4  conspiracy 
mid  sedition*  he  was  convicted,  and  weiitenced  to  fine 
and  imprisonment  The  House  of  Lords  (4th  Seft. 
IBii)  reversed  the  judgment.  In  IS47  he  set  out  on 
a  visit  to  Italy,  intending  to  proceed  to  Rome:  but 
lie  only  reached  Genoa,  where  he  died,  15th  Mav^ 
18*7. 

O'COKXOR,  FjcAHGua  Edward,  a  noted  dema- 
gogue and  chartist  leader,  was  the  second  son  of 
Roger  Page  O'Connor,  of  O'Connorville,  Ban  try,  ami 
bom  in  1796,  at  Bangan  Castle,  in  Meath,  of  which 
his  father  was  tenant  from  the  Wellesleys.  Ho 
studied  for  and  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  his  prin- 
cipal ambition  was  to  Bhino  as  a  political  orator.  In 
1SS2  ho  was  returned  member  for  tho  county  of 
Cork  to  the  first  Parliament  assembled  after  thi& 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  In  1835  he  waa  again 
returned,  but  unseated  on  the  ground  of  disqualifica- 
tion. Several  unsuccessful  att«mpts  were  subse- 
quently made  by  him,  and  It  was  not  till  IS 47  that 
the  chartii^t  or  democratic  party  procured  his  return 
as  member  for  Nottingham.  About  this  time  his 
iniSuence  mth  politicians  of  an  extreme  clam  wa» 
considerable,  being  regarded  by  the  chartist*  as  their 
champion,  and  taking  a  prominent  part  iu  all  their 
proceedings.  In  April,  1848,  he  presided  at  a  mon- 
ster  meeting  on  Kenuington  Common,  from  which  it 
was  proposed  to  march  in  force  to  Parliament,  and 
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OCnACOKE  IXLET- 


preseiit  the  PeniJio'a  Petition.  ^Tttre  onlerly  re»i»ln- 
tioiiB,  however,  prevaikd,  and  the  bulky  jietitioii  yf^nm 
cotiTeyed  to  th«  house  in  three  cabs.  In  1S52 
Mr.  0*Connor  began  to  exhibit  §uch  Bymptoina  of 
violent  and  extravjigant  c*)nduct,  having  been  once 
oommitted  by  the  epeoker  for  insubordinivtion  to  tho 
custody  of  the  serjeant^ftt-iuiiui,  that  it  became  mani- 
fest hia  mmd  %vaa  affected,  and  on  examination  this 
proved  to  Ijo  the  case.  He  wan  conveyed  to  a  lunatic 
aBylutn,  and  from  thence^  a  nhort  time  befiire  his 
death,  to  his  sister  a  house  at  Xotting  Hill,  where  he 
expired  on  30th  August,  1855.  It  is  but  fair  la 
adtl  that  Feargtta  O'Connnr'a  enthusiasm  was  hcme«t^ 
and  he  never  appears  to  have  been  actuated  by  aelfifth 
or  mercennrv  motives, 

OCllACdKE  INLET,  an  inlet  of  North  Carolina, 
forming  a  {lafis^age  into  Pamlico  Sound,  22  miles 
south- west  of  Cape  Hatteros,  On  each  aide  of  the 
channel  are  dangerous  ahoals;  cm  the  bar  are  14  feet 
at  low  water. 

OCTAGON^  in  geometry,  is  a  figure  of  eight  sides 
and  angles,  which  when  the  sides  and  angles  are  all 
ecjual  is  called  a  m/wfar  octagtm^  and  when  they  ar« 
not  or|ual  on  irreffular  octagoiL 

OCTAHEDRON,  or  Octaedrox,  a  body  consist- 
ing  of  eii^ht  equal  and  equilateral  triangles. 

OCTANT;  an  astronomical  instrument,  is  the  eighth 
port  of  a  circle  divided  Into  degreefl,  and  used  in  cal- 
calating  the  amplitude  of  the  stars,  bitt  is  now  little 
nsed. 

OCTA\'^  in  mn«ic,  tho  interval  between  two 
sounds  whose  vibrations  are  to  each  other  in  tho 
ratio  f»f  1  to  2.  (See  ilt'Bic)  The  tone  which  is  at 
the  interval  of  an  octave  above  another  tone  is  called 
its  octave, 

GCTAIIA,  daughter  of  Caius  Octavius  imd  of 
Atia,  and  sister  to  the  Emperor  Augnstua.  All  the 
historians  praise  the  beauty  and  the  noble  character 
of  this  celebrated  Komon  lady.  She  first  married 
the  Consul  C.  MarceUus  b.c.  60,  and  on  his  death 
she  married  Mark  Antony  b.c,  40,  But  Antony  was 
incapable  of  duly  estimating  her  virtues,  and  preferred 
the  dmrms  of  Cleopatra,  which  intiamed  his  pasaions, 
to  the  modest  beauty  of  his  wife.  After  her  maniAge 
she  followed  her  husband  to  Athens,  where  she  passed 
the  winter  (b.C.  89)  with  him,  averse  from  those  lux- 
urious pleasures  to  which  he  abandoned  himself. 
Without  her  interposition  civil  war  would  even  then 
have  broken  out  between  Octa^ius  and  Ajitony,  Bj 
urgent  prayers  she  appeased  her  husband,  who  waa 
incensed  against  her  brother  for  his  suspicions,  and 
then,  disregarding  the  difficulties  of  the  joiimey  and 
her  own  pregnancy,  she  went,  with  his  consent,  from 
Greece  to  Home,  and  induced  her  brother  to  ctmsent 
to  an  interview  with  Antony  and  to  come  to  a  rocon- 
dilation  with  him.  When  her  husband  went  to  make 
war  against  the  Farthians  she  accompanied  htm  to 
Corcyra,  and  at  his  order  retumed  thence  to  remain 
with  her  brother.  New  quarrels  arose  1  >etwecn  Oc- 
tavitis  and  Antony,  To  nave  a  pretext  for  a  rupture 
OctaviuB  ordoTicd  his  sister  to  go  to  her  husband,  in 
the  expectation  that  he  woald  send  her  back*  Thii 
actually  happened.  Antony  was  leadin|^  a  life  of 
pleasure  with  Cleopatra  at  Leucopolls,  when  letters 
from  Ootavia  at  Atnens  informed  him  that  she  would 
soon  join  him  with  money  and  troops.  The  prospect 
of  this  visit  was  so  tmwelcome  to  Cleopatra  that  she 
pemsted  in  her  entreaties  till  Antony  sent  his  wife 
an  order  to  return.  Even  now  she  eadeavcnired  to 
pacify  the  rivals.  Octavius  oommanded  her  to  leave 
the  house  of  a  husband  who  had  treated  her  so  insult* 
ingly;  bnt  feeling  her  duties  as  a  wife  and  a  Roman 
wbe  begged  him  not  for  the  sake  of  a  single  woman 
to  des^y  the  peace  of  the  world  and  of  two  persons 
■0  dear  to  her  by  the  horrors  of  war.    Octaviua  granted 


her  wish;  she  remained  in  the  house  of  Antony,  and 
occupied  herself  in  educating  with  care  and  temier* 
ness  the  children  which  she  fiid  borne  him  and  those 
of  his  first  wife  Fulvia^  This  noble  behaviour  in 
Octavia  increased  the  iutljgnation  of  the  Homans 
against  her  husband  At  last  he  divorced  her,  and 
ordered  her  to  leave  hia  house.  She  obeyed  without 
complaint,  taking  her  children  with  her.  She  died 
B.C.  11.  Augustus  adopted  her  son  M.  Marcellus, 
but  be  died  a.d.  23, 

OCTAVIUS,  or  OcTAVLiMTJa,    See  Acouarua, 

OCTOBER  (from  the  Latin  orfo,  eight),  originallj 
the  ei^'htb  month  in  the  Roman  ciJendar,  whence  its 
name,  which  it  still  retained  after  the  beginning  of 
the  year  had  been  changed  from  March  to  January. 
October  was  called  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  Wffntmoneth^ 
the  wine  month.  It  is  still  in  England  the  principal 
month  for  brewing. 

OCTOPUS,  a  genua  of  DibrancMate  or  *Two- 
gilled'  Cephalopoda  or  Cnttle-fishcs^  forming  the 
type  of  the  family  Octopodidtt,  the  members  of  which 
group  are  familiarly  known  aa  'Foulpes.'  These 
forms,  as  implied  by  the  name  Octopus^  possess 
eight  amis  of  equal  length,  and  which  are  united  to 
each  other  by  a  web  or  membrane  titretchinp  between 
their  bases.  The  arms  possess  two  n>wa  ijf  snckerVt 
which  are  sessile  or  unstalked.  The  prominent  hesd 
is  joined  to  the  body  by  a  distinct  *  neck,'  and  the 
body  itself  is  short,  generally  more  or  less  rounded 
in  shape,  and  unpn>vided  with  side  or  lateral  fins. 
The  shell  is  internal,  and  is  represented  by  two  short 
'styles,'  which  lie  imbedded  In  the  'mantle.'  In  the 
Ootopi  the  third  right  arm  of  the  male  animals  be- 
comes developed  to  form  a  *hectocotyluB*  orsexDal 
ocpui^  and  in  one  species  at  least  this  modified  arm 
is  said  to  l>e  detached  fn>m  the  body,  and  to  bo 
deposited  within  the  mantle  cavity  of  the  female  for 
the  pmpose  of  fertilizing  the  eggs,  a  fresh  arm  being 
developed  as  occasinn  requires.  The  roost  familiar 
species  of  these  forms,  which  occur  in  the  seas  of 
Europe  generally,  include  the  Octoput  rufffnri^ 
O.  carfna^  0.  maavptu^  0.  hon^idu^j  0,  bra-iptif  Slc 

The  Poulpes  attained  a  popular  notoriety  from  th« 
tales  which  were  formerly  circulated  respecting  the 
existence  of  gigantic  members  of  this  groirp.  Al* 
though  recent  discoveries  prove  that  largely-developed 
members  of  this  and  other  species  of  Cuttle-tishea 
undoubtedly  exist,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  tliAt 
the  gigantic  dimensions  given  in  such  tales  are  never 
attained  by  the  Poulpes  or  other  Cephalopoda.  In 
tho  article  Kbaeen  details  of  such  largely-developed 
Cuttle-fisbes^  aa  well  aa  fabulous  accounts  of  these 
forms,  are  noticed.   See  aliio  MoLLtrscA  and  Cefhal* 

OPODA. 

OCTROI,  or  OcTHOT,  an  old  French  term  (from 
aurtoritas)  Hignifying  a  grant  or  privilege  from  go* 
vemmentj  is  particularly  applied  to  the  commercial 
privileges  granted  to  a  person  or  to  a  company.  In 
a  like  sense  tho  term  is  applied  to  tho  const! tuttcm  of 
a  state  granted  by  a  princB  in  contradistinction  to 
those  which  are  derived  from  a  compact  between  the 
ruler  and  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Octroi 
also  signifies  &  tax  levied  at  the  gates  of  French  dtteiv 
towns,  ftCf  on  produce  brought  in  for  use. 

OCZACOW,  or  Otcrakow,  a  town  in  the  Rn^ian 
government  of  CTherson,  with  about  5000  inhabitants, 
situated  on  the  Black  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Dnieper, 
It  was  formerly  an  important  Turkish  fortiras^  witb 
a  citadel,  the  walls  of  which  were  25  feet  high.  In 
17S7  it  was  stormed  by  the  HnsiiaQi^  who  lost  1  S,000 
men  in  the  attack.  The  Turfai  attempted  to  recover 
it  with  a  force  of  70,000  men,  but  were  repulsed  with 
the  loss  of  *20,000.  In  1738  it  was  given  up  by  the 
Russians,  who  bad  previoaaly  destroyed  tho  works^ 
The  Tnrks  fortified  it  anew  in  1743,  and  held  it  until 
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17SS,  when,  after  a  siege  of  six  monthn^  it  was  stormed 
bv  Suwaroffi  who  razed  it  to  the  ground.  By  the 
'^^MOB  <Kt  17^2  it  waa  ceded  to  Russia;  but  mnce  tht^ 
nae  of  Odena  Jtscominerce  has  become  inconsiderable. 

OD,  or  0 Die  FoBCK,  a  force  associated  with  mag-  ' 
oetism,  and  believed  to  explain  the  jthenomtna  of 
iDcsmerisin  or  animal  majpetiom  and  many  other 
naloml  nhenomenah  stippoaed  by  Baron  Beiebeubach 
to  bftTe  been  dtacovefred  by  him,  and  which  is  treate<l 
at  mi  great  length  in  his  works.  It  has  not  found 
•ny  adsaiitfie  b^evera. 

ODAHLIC,  or,  as  we  call  it,  Odalibquk,  the  name 
given  to  the  females  coofined  in  the  hartma  of  the 
Torkish  sultan.    See  Hahex. 

ODAL  RIGHT,  a  free  tenure  of  proporfcyj  simDar 
to  allodial  tenure,  which  prevailt>d  in  Northern  Europe 
before  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  syateni,  by  which 
it  was  generaUj  superseded.  Odal  or  udal  tenure 
still  pire rails  in  Orkniey  anfl  Shetland.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  a  DaGish  or  Swedish  custom  giving 
the  rigl&t  of  absolute  possesaion  to  the  first  cultivator 
of  waste  laudSb  The  tenure  ha^i  been  held  by  the 
Cintrt  of  Session  to  be  the  same  as  allodial.  See 
Ai.lodix:m  and  Land  {Tknure  Qf), 

OL*D-FELLO\\>>^  a  large  and  extensively  ramified 
friendly  sodety,  havin^,'  its  headquarters  in  Man- 
chester. It  was  origiDoUy  an  ofisociation  of  a  con^-ivial 
Idnd,  modelled  on  freemasonry,  and  still  retains  watch- 
words  and  secret  signs.  It  assumed  its  present  form 
in  1812.  There  are  nuraerous  lodges  in  Groat  Britain 
and  the  oolonies  atiiliated  to  uie  parent  aociety. 
There  is  also  an  inde|iendent  organizatioEi  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

ODE,  a  poem  of  purely  lyrical  character,  or  of  that 
class  of  lyrical  com  positions  which  expresa  Uie  feelings 
of  the  poet  in  moments  of  high  excitement  with  the 
Tividness which  preseut  emotion  inapiresi  (See  L yhics.  ) 
The  Greeks  called  every  lyrical  poem  adapted  to  sing- 
ing^^aod  hence  opposed  to  the  elegiac  poem — an  ode 
{Sai,  that  IS,  mny)^  from  which  they  did  not  even 
■epante  what  the  modems  call  sonr/j.  We  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  odes  through  the  choruses 
In  the  Greek  dramaa,  Findar's  heroic  odea  in  praise 
of  the  conquerors  at  the  great  national  games,  the 
few  relics  of  the  amatory  songs  of  Sappho,  Aloi£Us, 
and  othexv,  the  Anacreontic  songs,  the  imitcitiona  of 
the  Gredt  odes  by  the  Romans,  particularly  Horace, 
wad  through  the  schoHiL  Whatever  was  the  mibject, 
or  tlui  dfljpee  of  feeling  or  excitement,  every  pncm 
WW  tenned  an  ode  provid&d  it  was  i>ure!y  lyrical. 
The  name  of  odea  was  alno  given  to  the  hymiia  or 
praises  of  the  gods  (the  Homeric  hymns  excepted, 
because  they  are  of  an  epic  character),  which  received 
different  names  from  the  vwxiaoM  deities  to  whom  they 
were  addressed;  thus  dilhyrambics  were  origfnaUy 
hymns  in  praise  of  BacchusL  The  odes  of  the  ancients 
are  distinguished  from  the  lyrical  poems  of  the  modems 
by  expressing  feeling,  according  to  the  prevailing 
character  of  antiquity,  more  by  the  aid  of  imagery. 
The  plajftiCf  or  the  clothing  of  inward  conceptions  in 
outward  forms,  is  a  chief  trait  of  the  Greek  art;  and 
m  the  same  manner  the  feeling  of  the  poet  expressed 
ttaelf  in  a  series  of  striking  images.  In  modem  times 
odes  haTe  been  more  conned  to  the  simple  utterance 
of  feeling;  and  so  far  has  this  been  carried  that  they 
have  sometimes  been  divested  of  all  poetic  concep- 
tion. But  a  naked  expression  of  feelings  does  not 
make  a  poem;  and  this  is  the  defect  of  many  of 
Klopstock's  odes.  lo  modem  times  the  ode  has  been 
separated  from  the  song,  so  that  ode  now  means  that 
sort  of  lyrical  poetry  which  expresses  the  deep  emo- 
tions of  the  soul  and  the  alternation  of  violent  and 
elevated  feelingi  of  joy  or  suffering  in  the  full  flow 
of  inspiration* 

Odes  have  been  chusified  according  to  their  anb* 


jecta.  The  religious  ode,  or  the  hymn^  in  its  proper 
meaning  (see  Hyun),  has  for  its  subjects  God  and  his 
works.  To  this  dasa  belong  several  fiaalms,  Ukewirte 
the  Hong  of  Moses  and  that  of  Deborah;  among  the 
Greek  odes  some  of  Pindar' a,  the  Hvmn  of  CleanUus, 
and  many  choruses  in  the  Groek  drama;  some  mles 
of  Horace^  for  instance  the  carmen  aetnUvc^  thougli 
it  has  more  polish  than  elevation;  the  hymns  cif 
RouRseftiu,  Grfiy»  Akenaide,  Thomson,  Cowley,  and 
Prior*  Klopst(x;k,  Herder,  and  others  among  the 
mfxlems.  I'he  dithyrainbitt  (see  Dithytiamhus)  hds 
the  full  flow  of  sensual  feeling  for  its  subject  The 
heroic  ode  celebrates  heroes  or  sons  of  gods,  princes, 
victory,  greatness  of  mind,  kc  Moat  of  Pindar  s 
odes  are  of  this  sort,  as  are  also  some  of  Drj'den's, 
Pope's,  Gleim'a,  Schiller's,  Goethe*s.  Of  the  didactic 
ode  the  (so-called)  fhUosoyhical  and  tatirical  ore  sub- 
didaions.  The  name  of  didactic  is  given  to  the  ode 
as  far  as  it  deals  with  srreat,  instructive,  and  iaspiring 
truths.  If  it  utters  noble  ftelinga  without  immediate 
reference  t«i  the  present  time  it  is  called  philosophiraf.; 
if  it  ceUBure*  tbo  times,  as  Horace  di^es,  it  is  tenned 
mt tribal.  Further,  the  ode  may  celebrate  certain 
piirticular  subjects;  and  here  it  loses  itself  in  the 
unlimited  field  of  occasional  poems. 

ODEMKIRCHEN',  a  town  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Rheiuland,  15  miles  w.a.w.  of  DUsseldorf,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Niers;  with  manufactures  of  cotton, 
woollen,  linen,  and  silk  goods,  machinery,  cigars,  ik 
dye-work  and  a  tannen\     Pop.  (1880),  S778. 

UliENSEj  a  eeapoit  town,  Denmark,  capital  of 
the  Island  of  Funen,  on  a  strc^am,  and  near  tho  liord 
of  srime  name.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  an  ancient 
and  magnificent  cathedral,  in  which  several  of  the 
Danish  kings  are  buried,  a  royal  palace,  an  old  state- 
house,  and  a  richly-endowed  hoapiUL  llie  principal 
manufacttires  are  cloth  and  iron  castings;  and  the 
trade,  miiuh  facilitrited  by  water  communication,  is 
considerable.     Fop.  ( 1 880 ),  20,8  0  4. 

GDENWALD,  a  forest  and  chain  of  mountains 
in  Western  Germany »  between  the  Neckar  and  the 
Main,  in  the  territories  of  Hesse,  Baden,  and  Ba- 
varia. The  Neckar  divides  the  Odenwald  from  the 
Black  Porest  I1ie  Odenwald  is  about  &0  mileii  in 
length,  and  contiuns  1740  square  miles.  It  praseuta 
charming  scener]^* 

ODEUN  {ddeionf  from  Odit  m  wmg)^  among  the 
Greeks,  and  at  a  later  period  among  the  Homans,  a 
public  buiklins:  devoted  to  poetical  and  musical  con- 
tests. The  first  odeon  was  built  at  Athens  by  Peri- 
cles, and  was  afterwards  used  for  popular  meetings 
and  the  holding  of  courts.  At  a  later  period  two 
others  were  erected  by  Pausanias  and  Herodes  Atti* 
cua,  and  other  Greek  cities  foDowed  their  example. 
The  first  odeon  was  built  at  Home  in  the  time  of  the 
emperors.  Dom  itian  e reeled  one,  nud  Traj  an  another. 
The  Romans  likewise  couBtnicted  them  in  the  pro- 
vincial citiei^,  and  the  ruins  of  one  are  still  seen  at 
Catania  in  Sicily.  The  odeons  resembled  other  the- 
atres, except  that  they  were  inferior  in  extent  and 
were  covered  with  a  roof.  This  name  has  been  given 
to  the  second  Thedtre  Fran^aifi  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain,  Paris. 

ODEll,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rises  in  Mora- 
via^  in  a  branch  of  the  Sudetio  Mountains,  flows 
through  Silesia^  becomes  navigable  for  small  boats  at 
Ratibor,  posses  by  Breslan,  where  it  becomes  navi- 
gable for  barges  of  40  to  50  tons,  enters  Brandenburg 
and  Fomeranta,  and  empties  into  the  Baltia  Its 
whole  course  is  above  500  miles:  it  receives  several 
navigable  streams,  and  communicates  with  the  Elbe 
by  several  canala,  and  is  of  very  great  im^wrtancc 
for  the  trade  of  the  country.  The  principal  places 
on  the  Oder  are  Breslan,  Frankfort^  and  Stettin.  In 
the  upper  part  of  its  cotirse  it  ii  rapid^  iu  the  flat 
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oatmiry  it  frcqaentlj'^  overflows  its  b^nks.  Before 
re;w-'liing  the  sea  it  fonn»  the  large  maritime  lake 
callc<l  the  ikettin  fftt^f,  atitl  divides  into  three  branches 
— Uicr  Peene,  Swine,  and  Dlyenow, 

ODESSA,  a  Ku&aian  seaport  in  the  government  of 
Ivherson,  Bituated  on  the  Black  8ea^  between  the 
itiuuth  of  the  Dnieper  and  Dniester,  on  the  bay  of 
Aihehai.  llim  place,  which  U  of  considerable  six* 
attd  ia  rapidly  increaain;:;^,  ia  of  modem  origin.  Aftt^r 
the  oea^ion  of  Bessarabia  by  the  Peaoe  of  Jaasy  In 
I7i>2,  Catharine  fixed  on  this  spot»  then  containing 
imly  a  few  houses,  as  a  commercial  emporium.  It 
has  a  suthcieiit  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  sHps  of 
witr.  Alexander  carried  into  execution  the  ilcsi^^tia 
i»f  Catharine,  and  appointed  the  I>uc  dti  lUchelitin 
governor  of  the  dty.  It  is  fortified  in  the  modem 
style.  The  port,  which  is  artificial,  is  capable  of  recei  v- 
iu^  300  vessels.  The  roadstead  is  extensivei,  and  the 
anchongo  is  safe  in  fnumner^  being  sheliered  from 
every  wind  except  the  south -east,  llie  stveeU 
are  straigbty  wide,  aud  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles;  there  are  some  fine  walks,  two  public  gar- 
duna^  and  iiumerous  p»ublic  buildings.  Water  was 
itcarce,  but  has  been  titippHed  by  ac|iieductBv  There 
are  many  institutions  for  education  here.  The  eom- 
merce  of  Odessa  has  been  increased  by  that  of  Kher- 
»in  Ijcing  diverted  to  it,  in  consequence  of  the  river 
a|iproaches  to  the  latter  town  booomiiig  too  ahallow. 
Kbenon  has  oonsequeotly  become  an  entrepot  for 
i  klessa,  f orwanling  ^ooda  in  small  craft  to  that  port 
fi  nr  exjMjrt,  Odessa  is  abundantly  supplied  with  grai n 
frftui  the  country  between  the  Dniestor  mid  the 
I  hiieper;  viool,  timber  for  naval  purposea,  hemp,  flax, 
k*\,  are  in  addition  to  grain  among  the  staple  ex  porta, 
and  rtjceutly  eoal  and  imn  bavo  been  added.  The 
r-xjxirt  of  gtn.in  and  aee^ia  for  the  year  1882  amounted 
ti>  4,278,0(>t)  imperial  quarters  ae  against  an  average 
t»f  2,»51,aoa  in  tbc  five  years  187:^-76.  The  totftl 
value  of  tbe  expjrta  in  1SS2  was  £11,000,000;  that 
i.f  the  import*,  £4,025,000.  In  1S76  the  total  v»lu« 
i.f  each  was  about  £7,500,000.  British  vessels  have 
the  chief  part  of  the  carrying  tra<le  in  the  Black  Sea 
tt)  luiil  from  Ode«8&>  Besides  tlie  maritime  trade, 
Ode«aa  carries  on  a  large  overland  trade  with  Ger- 
many,  Austria,  Prance,  Switzerhmd,  and  Italy. 
tf reeks,  Italians,  French,  Poles,  Armenians,  and 
( rcrmans  are  among  the  inhabitants,  irovernment 
has  endeavoured  to  induce  w»ttlors  from  Germany 
U»  occupy  the  landd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Odessa, 
l*y  granting  them  certain  pHvilegea.  Bulgariaii 
and  Kii»<ian  peasants  are  also  numeroua  ildessa 
was  partially  bombarded  in  1851  Pop,  {1S52), 
217,OUO. 

ODIN.    See  Northern  Mttholooy. 

ODOACKR,  the  firet  barbarian  kmg  or  ruler  of 
Italy  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  476  to  493. 
He  was  the  son  of  Edecon  or  Eticho,  a  secretary  and 
amboasador  of  Attila,  and  the  hez^diiary  head  of  the 
tribe  of  Sciri,  who  diatmguiahed  himself  in  the  final 
utruggle  of  thiji  tnbe  wiUi  the  Ostrogoths,  which  led 
tr)  their  defeat  and  dispersion.  Kdecon  left  two  sons, 
Omilf,  who  went  to  Constantinople,  and  Odoacer, 
whok  after  leading  a  wandering  life  among  the  bar- 
bariaoi  of  Noricum,  proceeded  to  Italy,  and  took 
sorvioe  in  the  imperial  guards.  Ho  is  said,  before 
taking  this  step,  to  have  visited  the  cell  of  Severinufl, 
a  popular  saint,  who  predicted  his  future  greatneao. 
'llie  armies  of  the  Western  Empire  were  at  this  time 
recniited  from  among  barhariansi,  who  weira  styled 
confederatei;  Orestes,  who  had  acquired  the  chief 
command  of  these  troopi  under  the  Emperor  Nepos, 
jjennaded  them  to  revolt  against  the  emperor,  and  to 
aoknowle^^j^c  his  own  ton,  Kt>mulua  Augual^iu^  as 
emperor  of  the  West,  As  a  reward  for  thkauocesslul 
HBVolution  the  troops  peremptorily  demaiided  that  » 


third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy  should  be  distributed 
among  them.  Orestes  refusing  to  comply  with  this 
demand,  Odoacer  offered  himself  to  the  confederates 
as  their  leader  in  enforcing  it^  They  flocked  to  hit 
standard  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  Orestes,  deserted, 
was  besieged  in  Pavis^  and  on  the  capture  of  the 
town  he  was  taken  and  executed  Odoacer  was 
saluted  at  king  by  hit  troops,  but  he  did  not  assume 
the  purple  or  the  imperial  title.  The  senate  of  Rome 
gave  him  the  title  of  patrician,  and  requeeted  the 
Emperor  of  the  East,  whom  they  recognized  as  sole 
emperor,  to  allow  bim  the  admimatration  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Italy.  Aufjuatulus  fell  into  the  haoda.  of 
Odoacer,  who  allowe<l  him  to  retire  to  the  castle  of 
Luoullut  in  Campania,  aud  gave  him  a  pension  of 
IJOOO  pleoea  of  gold.  Ho  distributed  the  promised 
third  of  the  lauda  of  Itdy  among  bis  followerm,  a 
measure  which  vfoa  probably  politic,  and  calculated 
to  confirm  his  power,  Odoacer^  though  an  Arian, 
tolerated  the  orthodox  Catholics,  and  was  on  the 
whole  a  vigorous  and  successful  ruler.  He  conquered 
Dalmatia  and  Noricum,  and  restored  some  measure 
of  peace  and  prosperity  to  Italy,  to  which  he  even 
transplanted  du  mere  us  captives  taken  in  his  war  with 
Fava,  king  of  the  Rugians.  He  restortnl  the  consul* 
ship,  but  refused  himself  to  fill  that  dignity,  llie 
civil  laws  of  the  empire  were  obterved  and  exactly 
enforced  Italy  had,  however,  already  been  reduoaa 
to  a  state  of  extreme  misery,  and  the  i>opulatiai^ 
from  the  want  of  agricultural  industry,  wat  on  tlie 
decline.  In  480,  two  years  after  the  conqueii  of 
Noricum*  Italy  was  invaded  by  Theodoric,  the  leader 
of  the  Ostingotht  in  the  eervioe  of  Zeoo.  emperor 
of  the  East,  who  had  oonaented  to,  perhaps  sug- 
gested this  invasion,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  hie 
too  formidable  ally,  Theodoiic  bad  been  of>poecM) 
in  his  progress  to  Italy  through  Dacia  and  Pan- 
qodIh;  but}  overcoming  all  obstaclee,  be  at  length 
oroeted  the  Julian  Alps  with  his  followers,  who  con-^ 
aitfced  not  only  €f  warriors,,  but  of  their  "vdvee  and 
families,  and  constituted  an  armed  emigration.  Odo- 
acer met  the  invadent  at  the  river  Isontiiis  (Isonzo), 
where  ho  suttained  a  defeat  (28th  Aug.  4»d)  whicli 
gave  Theodoric  the  possession  of  Veoctia  up  t^>  the 
walls  of  X'erona.  ^\iter  two  subsequent  defeats  at 
Verona,  27th  Sept.  4&1»,  on  the  Addua  (Adda),  11th 
Aug.  490,  Odoacer  waa  bedewed  in  Bavenna.  After 
a  siege  of  nearly  three  yean  a  treaty  was  concluded 
(27th  Feb.  493)  by  the  Intervention  of  the  Bishop  of 
Eaveona,  in  which  Odoacer  and  Theodoric  agned  by 
an  oath  to  reign  jointly  over  Italy.  The  Ottrogotba 
w^ere  theu  adiutlk'd  into  the  city.  A  few  dayi  tfler- 
wards  (^th  Miirch,  493)  Odoacer  was  assatainateci 
at  a  solemn  banquet  by  the  onler  of  biji  rival.  His 
son  shared  his  fate,  and  a  massacre  of  his  foUowert 
waa  perpetrated  at  the  tame  time. 

ODONTOPHORE, the  to-caUed  'tongue*  or  maa- 
ticatory  apparatui  fouod  in  the  mouth  of  the  three 
cLuies  of  h%her  molluscs — the  Gaateropods,  Ptero* 
pods,  and  C^pbalopods^which  are  thus  collectively 
known  aa  tho  Odontophorai  This  structure  corndste 
of  a  gristly  fKirtion^  which  supports  a  ribbon  or  strap* 
like  band  provided  with  flinty  or  silioeous  teeth  van- 
ouidy  diijpoBcd  in  a  transverse  manner.  This  lingual 
ribbon  is  put  in  motion  by  meant  of  appropriate 
muscles,  and  raspa  down  in  an  efTecdve  manner  the 
food  substances  of  these  MoUuBCt.    See  Mollcsca. 

OD(.)UK.    See  Nosi  and  Smell. 

ODYSSEUS.    SeeULTBSES, 

ODYSSEY.    Bee  Homib, 

(ECOLAMPABIUS,  Johank,  after  ZwiagK  the 
most  distin^lshed  promoter  of  the  Befonnation  in 
Switzerland,  was  bom  of  a  Swiss  family  at  Weint- 
berg^  in  Soabia,  in  1IS2.  Hit  proper  name  waa 
Keumgim  or  Kunjgen  (not  HAUMdiein),  whidii  ms>- 
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J  to  th«  cmtotn  of  the  time^  he  converted  mta 
'tEeol&mpAdiiLB.  He  waa  destined  by  lua  father  to 
Iho  itiidy  of  the  law,  which  he  followed  at  Heidel* 
Tt*erg  ood  Bologna,  bat  inclination  led  him  to  theology, 
which  be  afterwords  studied  at  Heidelberg.  After 
thtt  termiiiAtion  of  bhi  academical  course  he  becauie 
titit  tutor  to  the  sona  of  the  electpr-palatine,  and 
afterwurds  preacher  at  Weinsberg,  He  reisi^od  thw 
»£iiAiion,  stfid  went  to  Stuttgart^  where  he  devoted 
lunttelf  to  the  study  of  Greek  under  lieiichlln,  and 
of  Hebrew  under  Matthew  AdriaiL  In  1515  he  re- 
ueived  thtwugh  Capito  a  call  as  a  preacher  to  Basel 
Hera  he  became  acquainted  with  Eraamua^  who 
esteemed  his  claesical  attainments  so  highly  that  be 
ftvaHed  himself  of  his  services  in  editiuj^  his  New 
TesFtAineoti  In  1616  he  accepted  a  call  as  a  preacher 
to  Aogibtirg,  bot  soon  afterwarda  entered  a  raonas- 
tery  in  Altenmunster,  From  thia  retirement  he  was 
•ooiQ  caDed  forth  by  the  proclamation  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther,  wiiich  he  embraced.  He  accepted 
the  appointment  of  preacher  to  Pronz  von  Sick  in  gen 
iLt  bin  castle  of  Ebemburg,  and  on  the  death  of  Hick- 
iiigeti  he  returned  to  Basel  (1522),  where  he  began 
ItiB  public  career  an  a  reformer,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
preacher  and  teacher  of  theology,  and  promoted  the 
reformation  already  begun  there  by  Capito,  He  dis- 
puted with  defenders  of  the  church  at  Baden  in 
1 526^  and  at  Bern  in  1 528.  In  the  latter  year  he  com- 
plcteil  the  establishment  of  the  Xleforrnation  at  Basel 
and  Ulm.  In  the  dispute  hetween  Luther  and  Cal- 
vin about  the  Lord'tt  Supper,  tEcolamfiadiiis  took 
subttAtitially  the  view  of  ZwinglL  With  bim  ori- 
ginated  the  exegctical  exjtotiititm  of  the  typical  in- 
ler^iretation  of  the  worda  of  institution,  which  in 
1525  he  gave  forth  in  hia  work  Do  g-enuina  Ver- 
borum  Domini  hoc  est  Corpus  meum  interpretatione. 
The  Swabian  preibchcra  replied  to  thin  bo^ik  by  the 
Syngramma  Suevicura.  (Eeolampiidiufl  afterwards 
disputed  with  Luther  at  Marbiu-g  in  1529.  He  died 
%t  Basel,  24th  November,  1531.  Amon;^  the  worUa 
which  he  wrote  in  furtherance  of  the  Rcfonnation 
are  De  ritu  paschali,  and  Epifltola  cononiconim  in- 
doctorum  ad  Ecdum*  His  biography  w^as  written 
by  Hagenbach  (Klberfeld,  1859). 

CECUM KNICAL  (Greek,  oiX^oumfntjErot,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  whole  inhabited  world),  universal,  an 
epithet  generally  app>lied  to  the  general  couucila  of 
the  church.  An  oacumeuical  council  waa  one  to 
which  aE  the  bishops  of  the  church  throughout  the 
world  were  invited.  In  Africa  the  term  cecumenical 
waa  applied  to  a  council  to  which  all  the  African 
biiBbo|)s  were  invited;  and  in  the  Konian  Catbolio 
IJhtirch  it  is  applied  to  a  cfmncil  convened  by  the 
pQpe^  and  to  which  all  the  Bonmn  CathoMc  bi»ho|^>a 
lure  invited.  In  the  case  of  the  first  eecumenical 
anmcih  that  of  Nicsea^  the  emperor  and  not  the  pope 
was  the  convener.  From  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
Chaleedon  (451)  tbe  patriarchs  of  Constantinople 
t«M>k  the  title  of  cecum  em  ical^  In  the  same  aeuse  as  the 
ei^itbet  Catholic  is  used  in  tbe  Weeteni  Church.  See 
CoLNtiu  and  Nice  (Council  of). 

OEDEMA,  a  aweUing  occasioned  by  tbe  iufuflion 
or  infiltration  of  water  or  scrum  in  cellular  structurcB. 
'>odema  is  a  symptom,  and  frequently  a  serious  one, 
in  various  di'seaces.  The  Bub^cutaneoua  oellular  tissue 
is  the  moat  frequent,  but  not  the  only  seat  of  oedema. 
1'he  other  forms  w  hicb  are  moat  frequently  recognized 
during  the  life  of  the  patient  are  oedema  of  the  lungs 
aod  of  the  glottis.  U edema  of  tbe  braiu  is  of  leas 
frequent  occurrence  and  less  easily  recognized,  and 
oedema  of  the  aub-mucous  imd  sub  cellular  Ussae 
■eldom  producee  symptoms  sufficiently  decisive  to 
determine  their  nature. 

Oedema  is  divided  into  two  classes^  active  or  warm 
and  passive  or  cold  oedema.  The  latter  is  distin- 
Vol.  X. 


gulshed  by  pallor  and  coldness  of  the  surface,  aud  by 
exliibiting  a  want  of  elasticity  after  pressure;  the 
active  or  warm  oedema  is  less  common  than  the  cold 
It  is  sometimes  associated  with  tbe  weak  iniiamioa- 
tory  action  called  kffdro^pMe^fnu^ith  ^"^^  ^  ^  frequent 
attendant  of  eryajpehis.  Tbe  swollen  surface  ia 
coloured  ax  well  as  warm,  and  it  does  not  yield  wo 
readily  to  the  touch  aji  the  cold  swelling. 

C^»ld  oedema  may  arise  from  an  obatniction  of 
some  of  the  veina,  from  varicose  veins,  froiti  weak 
nction  of  the  hesut  or  muscles,  or  frum  superabuud- 
ftnee  of  water  in  the  blood.  The  serum  may  bo  either 
fluid  or  gelatinous^  Wsj-m  oedema  ia  always  a  form 
of  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  tbe  serum 
is  more  commotily  yellow  or  sauiruiueoua.  Oedema 
of  tbe  glottiu  IB  a  form  of  laryngitijs,  otherwise  called 
simple  asthenic  laryngitis.  Oedema  of  the  lungd  ia 
fiiSsociated  with  heart  disease,  with  other  diseases  of 
the  lungs^  or  with  obstmctions  of  tbe  kidneys^  liver, 
&c  Oedema,  aasociated  with  ery'sipelaa,  deep-aeated 
suppuration,  or  a  morbid  state  of  the  circulation,  is 
attended  with  great  danger.  The  treatment  of  oedema 
depends  upon  tbe  disease  of  which  it  is  symptom atic, 

UEDEXBURG  (i/uni?.  Stn-HON),  a  town  In  Hun* 
gary,  capital  of  the  county  of  tbe  same  name,  on  a 
l>Uiu  near  tbe  south- west  Hbore  of  Lake  Balaton, 
3ii  miles  s.a.E.  of  Vienna,  It  h  tcderably  well  built, 
and  ban  several  cburcbes,  a  Koman  Catholic  and  an 
Evangelical  gymuadum,  a  towu-houae  with  the  high- 
eat  tcnver  in  Hungary,  and  contaiuing  some  good 
picturcsL  Its  manufactures  are  woollen^  lineu,  and 
cotton  cloth,  sugar  re Kningj cutlery,  glass,  and  earthen- 
ware; and  the  trade  is  iu  tlieae,  and  in  corn,  cHttk\ 
wool,  wine^  &c  Sev«^rcil  of  the  fairs  are  imimrtant. 
Many  Roman  auticjuities  have  been  found  here. 
Fop.  (1880),  23;l:l2. 

tEDIl*US,  8<m  of  the  Thrftcian  Mng  Laiiia  and 
Jocasta.  (See  JcR'xVflTit.)  An  ortcle  had  announoed 
to  Loius  that  bin  child  by  Jocasta  should  be  hia  mur- 
derer. When,  therefore,  a  son  was  bom  to  bim  he 
ordered  a  slave  to  bom  his  heels  and  expose  him  on 
Mount  Cithaeron,  But  the  slave  gave  the  child  to 
Sk  shepherd  of  tbe  Corinthian  king  Polybus,  and  the 
shepherd  carried  bim  to  tbe  klng^  whose  wife,  Mer* 
ope,  being  without  cbUdren,  received  him,  and  called 
him  (Edipus,  from  his  swollen  feet.  Ignorant  of  his 
birth,  tbe  child  grew  up  at  tho  Corinthian  court  with 
all  the  qualities  of  a  hero.  But  sji  angry  youth  hav- 
ing one  day  reproached  bim  with  not  being  the  sou 
of  the  king,  he  became  a  prey  to  tormenting  doubts. 
Hia  foster  parents,  whom  he  questioned,  referred 
him  to  the  iJ'elphian  oracle,  which  gave  him  this 
answer ^ — *  Avoid  the  soil  of  thy  country,  or  thou  wUt 
be  tbe  murderer  of  thy  father,  and  the  husliaud  of 
thy  mother.*  As  be  looked  upon  Corinth  a.^)  his 
country  he  left  it,  and  travelled  to  Thebes,  in  Boeotia. 
In  a  narrow  road  in  Phocis  be  met  King  Loiua^  who 
was  going  to  Delphi  to  conault  the  oracle  with  regartl 
to  tbe  sou  whom  he  had  exposed^  and  the  king's 
charioteer  haughtily  ordered  him  to  get  out  of  the 
w*ay.  G^^dipua  refused  to  obey;  a  struggle  ensued, 
and  both  king  and  charioteer  fell  under  his  sword. 
Thus  be  had  uncoiLBcioualy  ful&Ued  one  half  of  the 
oracle.  Ignorant  of  this  ho  pursued  hia  way.  ITie 
territory  of  Thebes  was  at  that  time  desolated  by  the 
Sphinx  (aee  Sphinx),  who,  eatablbhing  herself  on  a 
rock,  put  a  riddle  to  every  Theban  who  passed,  and 
put  to  death  every  one  who  failed  to  solve  it.  In 
this  extremity  the  vacant  throne  and  the  hand  of  the 
queen  were  offered  to  the  deliverer  of  Thebes.  QiSdi- 
pus  comea  fonvard,  solves  the  enigma,  delivers  the 
city,  and  receives  the  prize.  Tlie  oracle  waa  thus 
fultille<L  Thebes  now  uonoured  within  her  walls  tbe 
murderer  of  Laiua,  when  a  pestilence  fell  upon  the 
land,  from  whieb  the  oracle  promised  deliverance  la 
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•oom  aa  be  was  removed  who  Imd  called  down  this 
cone.  The  affrighted  people  ng^aia  have  recourse  t«j 
their  fcurmer  bendfactor,  and  he,  unconacioua  that  ho 
is  hiroaelf  the  criminal*  strives  with  rest)ej»  zeal  to 
discover  Mm.  He  draws  from  the  prophet  TireMiaa 
the  tmha^tp J  secret,  and  makes  the  horrible  discovery 
that  he  is  the  murderer  of  bis  father  and  thebusbund 
of  hts  mother.  Cursing  the  bed  io  which  she  bad 
borne  a  husband  to  her  husband,  and  a  sou  to  her  bod, 
the  unhappy  Jocasta  hanged  herself.  (Etiipna  put 
out  his  own  eyes  to  extinguish  the  sight  of  all  wMdi 
could  remind  him  of  his  guilt  He  begged  the  The* 
bani^  to  banish  him.  At  al&ter  period,  wl^  bo  wished 
to  die  in  ThebeSj,  be  was  driven  away  by  his  ambitious 
sona  Etcoeles  and  Polynlccs.  In  his  anger  he  cureed 
them,  and  threatened  that  the  sword  idsould  divide 
their  inheritance.  His  two  daughters^  Antigone  and 
IsiDene,  foUowod  their  blind  and  exiled  father.  Led 
by  the  former  be  reaches  the  village  of  Colonos,  !□ 
Attica,  where  Theseus  reigned,,  and  dwells  in  the 
grove  of  the  Eumenides,  which  no  mortal  foot  dikred 
appmaeh.  He  conciliates  the  favour  of  the  terrible 
godd(-sM».  The  people  and  Theseus  took  him  under 
their  protoctioiL  In  the  meanwhile  the  oracle  of 
Pythian  ApoUo  had  declared  that  the  land  which 
should  ignorantly  conceal  bis  ashes  would  be  forts* 
nate  and  invincible.  The  lohabitauts  of  Thebes  now 
endeaToured  to  draw  him  back.  Imjielled  by  tho 
pr^entiment  of  approaching  deaths  he  sought  his 
grave^  accompanied  by  Thciscus  alone.  The  goda 
were  reconciled  to  him.  His  death  was  the  death  of 
suffering  innocence.  The  ancients  have  disagreed 
with  regard  to  his  burial-place.  Tradition  varies  aa 
to  the  incidents  of  this  history,  and  the  tra^c  poets, 
by  whom  it  hns  been  mnch  used,  have  embellished  it 
In  a  variety  of  ways.  The  CEdipus  of  ^^Eschylua  and 
that  of  Euripides  are  lost.  Of  Sop^hoclcs  two  pieces 
treating  of  bis  fate  remain — King  CEdipua  and  (Edi- 
poB  at  ColonoA.  Seneca  has  also  written  a  piece  on 
the  same  subject. 

OEHLENaCHLAGER.     See  dnLE??scLA<3ER. 

OELS,  a  town  of  Pmasda,  in  the  province  of  Sil- 
esla,  17  miles  north-east  of  Breslau,  on  the  Uela.  U 
is  walled,  bos  a  castle  built  in  the  form  oi  a  square; 
several  churches;  a  gymnasinm,  eynagogne,  hospital, 
poor-house,  aevend  schools;  manufactures  of  paper 
and  wooUen,  linen,  and  silk  goodj*;  and  several  oil 
and  other  mills  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 
Pop.  10,157.  Oek  is  tho  capital  of  a  principality  in 
the  government  of  Breslau,  which,  in  1792,  was 
mediatized  under  Wiirtcmberiy;,  from  which  it  was 
transferred  to  Brunswick  Wolfenbflttel.  It  com- 
prii>»&i  SOS  SLjuare  milet,  and  hoi  a  population  of 
130»000. 

CENANTHOL,  CfHuO,  a  subetanoe  produced 
bj  the  dry  distillation  of  castor-oil ;  it  forms  a  colour* 
1^  mobile  liquid  from  which  a  series  of  derivatives 
are  prepared,  such  as  oenanthylic  acid  CtHuO.HO, 
Qjnanthvlic  ether  CjHt,O.C.HjO,  &a 

OERSTED'S  EXPERIMENT.  Ilie  effect  whici 
the  diacliarge  of  frictional  electricity  has  in  creating^ 
destroying,  and  reversing  the  magnetism  cif  needles 
was  studied  Long  ago  by  Franklin,  Beccaria,  W'il^jn, 
Gavallo,  and  others.  Professor  Oersted  of  Copen- 
hagen  pnMiahed  in  1819  a  discovery  which  showed 
magnetiBm  and  electricity  to  be  moet  intimately  con- 
nected, llus  was  the  directive  action  which  a  current 
exerts  on  a  suspended  needle.  If  left  free  to  move 
in  a  horizontal  planei  a  magnetic  needle  will  remain 
al  rest  only  in  the  magnetic  meridian.  Now  if  a 
wire  li  placed  above  or  below  the  needle  aud  parallel 
to  it,  and  if  a  cnrrcnt  of  electricity  be  sent  through 
It^  the  needle  is  no  longer  found  to  be  in  equilibrium 
in  the  magnetic  meridiao ;  it  comet  to  rait  in  a  poei* 
tioQ  making  an  angle  with  its  prevtom  poritkCy  aimI 


as  the  Gurrent  b  made  stronger  and  stronger  the 
necflle  tends  more  aud  more  to  make  a  right  angle 
with  its  pre  vinus  position.  To  impress  on  the  memory 
the  directions  of  deviation  of  a  needle  under  the 
influence  of  a  current,  Ampere  devised  the  following 
formula: — Let  any  one  identify  himself  vidth  tho 
current,  or  let  him  suppose  himself  to  be  lying  in  the 
direction  of  the  positive  current,  his  head  represent* 
ing  the  copper^  and  his  feet  the  zino  plate  of  the 
galvanic  ceil,  if  ho  looks  towards  the  needle  its  north 
pole  will  always  move  towards  his  right  hand.  Oer- 
sted's discovery  became,  In  the  hands  of  Ampere  and 
Faraday,  the  source  of  a  new  branch  of  natural 
philosophy. 

UESEL,  an  island,  Kussia,  government  of  Livonia, 
in  the  month  of  the  Golf  of  Higa^  and  after  Seeland 
the  largest  island  in  the  Baltic;  arca»  19^8  square 
miles.  Its  coast  is  geDerally  bold  and  its  interior 
undulating.  Tho  climate  la  much  milder  than  on 
the  adjoining  mainland,  the  winter  is  not  so  cold  nor 
the  summer  so  hot.  In  harvest  time  violent  storms 
prevail  The  eoU,  gravelly  and  not  naturally  rich, 
becomes  productive  by  careful  culture,  and  raises 
com  for  cxp«irt,  hemp,  and  flax.  The  pastm*es  are 
good,  tho  furests  large^  and  the  fisheries  valuable. 
I^op.  46,000. 

tESOPIIAGUS,  or  Gdll^,  the  membranous  and 
muscular  tube  which  leads  from  tho  pharynx  or  back 
part  of  the  mouth  to  the  stomach.  The  human  gullet 
possesses  an  external  layer  of  muscles  composed  of 
loni^tudinal  and  circular  fibres.  Internally  the  gfuUct 
b  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  and  between  the  maoons 
and  muscular  layers  cellular  tissue  exists.  The  mns* 
cular  fibreH  of  the  cesophagns  are  of  the  unstriped  or 
invohm  tary  kind,  and  the  mucous  or  lining  membrane 
is  thick  and  of  pcde  colour^  and  is  arranged  in  longitu- 
dinal nic;ie  or  folds.  It  is  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of 
e7*itbelial  cells  of  the  squamous  or  scaly  variety. 
The  BO'callcd  (isophaffeal  glamh  are  small  glands 
of  compound  nature,  which  exist  in  the  submucous 
tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Their  fnnctiou 
ijj  apparently  that  of  fumishing  the  mucous  secre- 
tion of  the  tube.  The  length  of  the  gullet  is  from 
ft  to  10  inches.  It  begins  at  the  fifth  cervical  or 
neck  vertebra,  at  a  point  corresponding  with  the 
cricoid  cartilage  of  the  larynx,  and  it  runs  in  a  sliirhtly 
deviating  course  downwards  to  the  stomach,  llius 
in  the  neck  it  lies  on  the  left  side  of  the  windpipe; 
whilst  in  the  chest  it  bends  to  the  right  side  and  then 
to  the  left  before  it  pierces  the  midriff  or  diaphragm 
— which  forms  the  lloor  of  the  chest— by  a  special 
aperture  exi.stin;^  in  that  structure,  llie  gullet  is 
supplied  with  blood  chieHy  by  the  inferior  thyroid  ar- 
teries and  the  oeeopbageal  bnutehet  of  the  aorta.  Itn 
nei;vous  supply  is  derived  partly  from  the  pnenmo- 
gastric  nerves  and  partly  from  the  sympathetic  sys- 
tem. 

In  fishes  the  gullet  is  short,  wide,  and  distensihle; 
and  the  Latter  property  is  specially  seen  in  serpents, 
which  are  thus  enabled  to  swallow  prey  of  large 
bullc  In  the  tortoises  and  turtles  it  is  provided  in- 
ternally with  horny  processes  of  a  recurved  shape; 
in  birds  it  is  fuminhed  with  a  single  or  double  sac- 
like ponch,  the  irnjfurirg  or  rrop:  and  in  the  dor- 
mouse, among  mammals,  a  crop- like  dHatatian  exista 
3^  the  lower  portion  of  the  gullet.  In  some  forms, 
as  in  the  opoosum,  J^c,  a  viJvular  fold  exists  at  the 
inferior  opening  of  the  gullet  into  the  stomach ;  and 
in  the  horse  this  valve  is  of  so  perfect  a  nature  that 
these  animals  are  incapable  of  vomiting.  Kood  is 
propelled  along  or  down  tho  ceaophagos  by  the  ver- 
micular or  peristaltic  action  of  its  muscular  watls«  a 
kind  of  wave-like  action  also  seen  in  the  movement! 
of  the  intestines. 

(ESTRUa    See  Gadflt. 
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CEl  A,  a  moQntaia  in  ancient  Greiecte,  forming  the 
votiih  botuuiary  of  Thessaly,  and  fi«par&ting  tbat 
ccHxntry  from  Central  Gn?ticeL    At  its  east  extremity 
W3S  the  pan  of  Thermopyhc,  the  only  entrance  into  ' 
Central  Greece  from  the  north.     See  TnEEMOPTLiE. 

OFEN,     See  Buda, 

OFFA'S  BYICE,  a  nunpart  or  boundary'  extend- 
ii^  from  the  vicinity  of  Newmarket,  in  Flintshire, 
tnftvmsmg  the  counties  of  Flint,  Dent^igh,  S&lopi, 
Itadniw,  Hereford,  and  Monmonth  to  BeacMeyi  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Wye.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
erectc^d  by  King:  Off  a,  in  the  eighth  century,  as  a 
boundary  between  his  dominions  tuid  those  of  Kng- 
land.  There  is  another  dyke  of  a  Bmular  kind  callad 
Watts'  Dyke,  which  runa  at  distaiicea  of  from  ^  mile 
ho  9  miles  apart  from  OfTa'fi  Dyke,  in  the  same 
^^mttimk,  through  the  counties  of  Flint  and  Denbigh. 
^lli  ha*  given  rieo  to  another  conjecture  as  to  the 
Oligi&  ol  these  dykes,  naraoly,  tbat  they  were  in- 
leodMl  to  mark  the  neutral  ground  on  which  the 
Daoea  ozid  Britonfl  were  at  liliarty  to  meet  for  trans' 
acting  busioeesa 

OFFENBACH,  a  town  in  the  Grainl-duchy  "f 
HesBe;,  5  miles  £.b.e.  of  Frankfort^  on  the  kft  bunk 
of  the  Main.  It  i^  partly  walled  and  woE  buill, 
A&d  haa  an  old  castle^  formerly  the  reiiidonce  of  the 
pri&aas  of  laeaburg,  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of 
laenbtu^-Biratein,  several  churches,  a  synagt>gue,  and 
iheatrsL  There  are  nnincroiia  benevolent  and  other 
tEade  asBociationK.  Offenbach  ia  tbc  most  active 
aMDufacinring  town  in  the  state,  and  one  of  the 
iiM»t  important  in  Germany.  Betiidea  woollen,  eilk, 
and  cottcm  good%  works  iu  leather  imd  steel,  as  belt* 
makiqg»  portfolio  and  travelling  bag  manufactures, 
there  are  manufactures  of  aniline,  gas  and  tnr  pro- 
dnota,  iron^casting  and  utachiDe-makiDg,  extoD»ivo 
manufacturer  of  boots  and  eihoes,  type-founding,  print* 
ing^  carriage  spring  and  axle  making,  ami  white* 
laad  and  other  manufmctures.  The  trade  in  theti^e 
smd  aUo  in  wine  is  considKrablc.    Pop,  (1880),  2S,5t^7. 

OFFEXEL^RG,  a  town  of  Baden,  circle  Mittel- 
rfaein,  on  a  hi  I!  near  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Kinzij^, 
42  miles  south  of  CarLsruhe.  1 1  is  walled ;  lias  a  town • 
2ioiue,  merchiuits'-ball,  gymnasium,  nytmery,  Euid 
well^endowed  hospital;  manufacttires  of  mops  and 
jjlawi^  taoneriesi,  and  several  milts.     Pop.  7274. 

OFFKEINGS  and  SACKIFICES  are  gifta  of- 
Sttred,  properly  with  some  symlvolic  intontj  to  the 
Deity.  Sacrifice  diJf ern  from  ahn  ngi  v  ing  as  a  religCoi  9  s 
■wice,  or  ^m  contributions  made  merely  for  the 
pitrpoaa  of  supporting'  a  system  of  external  religions 
observance  in  being  o^erin<^^s  mode  not  merely  far 
fh»  aake  of  religion,  but  directly  from  the  worshipper 
to  the  superitir  being  to  whom  his  worship  Is  directed, 
■UlbfliQg^  these  offerings  may  afterwards,  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  that  being,  or  of  those  by  whom 
his  worship  is  directed,  he  applied  to  charitable  or 
reli(^ous  uses;  to  the  maintenance  of  the  priesthood, 
or  to  the  celebration  of  Boltimn  feasts  in  which  the 
woahipper  And  Ms  friends^  U^getber  it  may  he  with 
the  prieitip  and  under  the  presiding  presence  of  the 
Ulity  may  partake.  That  the  B^-mbDlic  character  \a 
tha  properly  distinctive  attribute  of  sacrifice  in  its 
general  signihcance  ia  evident;  for  althoufj;h  some 
vary  rude  or  degraded  peoplea  have  imagined  deities 
having  either  phyeical  wants  to  be  supplied  by  sacri- 
fioc^  or  perhaps  more  comtiiouly,  a  cruel  disposition 
to  be  gratified  by  it,  yet  without  some  higher  concep- 
tum  than  the  literal  one  of  the  moaning  of  sacrifice, 
it  would  never  have  been  bo  widely  spread  or  so 
firmly  established  among  polished  nations  as  it  has 
been. 

The  origin  of  sacrifice  is  a  point  much  disputed; 
the  two  opposed  views  being  that  of  a  primeval  &p- 
l^intmciit  by  the  Deity,  and  that  of  a  spontaneous 


origination  m  the  instinctive  desire  of  man  to  draw 
near  to  God.  The  universality  of  saoriike  bus  been 
urged  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis  ol  m  primitive  in* 
stibution  by  Di\ine  command,  but  the  more  legiti* 
mate  inference  from  this  cii'cum stance  appears  to  bo 
in  favour  of  the  opfMasite  view.  It  is  hard  to  imagiiM 
that  any  primitive  institution  could  have  been  nuiin* 
taiued  among  men  scattered  as  they  have  been  for  so 
many  ages  over  the  earth,  freqtieutly  without  any 
other  trace  of  an  early  ci\  iliznti<^n,  and  difTeriuij  frmii 
each  other  in  so  many  respects  in  all  their  manners, 
ciastomH.  an<l  traditions.  If,  however,  there  is  any 
common  and  spontaneous  instinct  in  man  directing 
him  to  the  recognition  of  the  Deity,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  it  should  operate  hi  similar  or  analo* 
gous  modes  under  all  the  varieties  of  ciroumstaaoo. 
A  question  may  arise,  if  sacrifice  originated  spon- 
taneously iu  the  instinct  of  buTuan  nature,  why  it 
should  have  ceased  in  many  ciulized  societies  to 
prevaiL  This  is  obviously  too  wiile  a  question  to 
enter  upon  here;  a  geneml  obBorvotion  may,  how- 
ever* be  mad<\  Cultivated  reason  controli*,  if  it  does 
not  fluppress^  many  of  the  original  inBtinct.'?i  of  men. 
It  ha,H  frei]nently  led  to  the  rejection  of  all  p^x-titivo 
fnrma  uf  rcligMm,  tmd  it  may  very  well  liubKtituto 
some  Esther  mi»lo  of  maaiiiMting  the  religious  instinct 
than  that  which  earliest  and  moat  spontan<?ously 
presenU  itself.  This  determination  is  snpporteil  also 
by  the  institutions  of  some  positive  religions  as  Mo- 
liimimDrfanism,  and  at  least  the  Protestant  form  of 
Chrifitiatiity. 

i >f  the  Bymbollc  eharaeber  of  sacrifice  there  are 
various  kinds  or  dc^reeA^  all  having  in  cumnion  the 
ftckmfwleJgment  of  dependence  on  the  one  band 
mid  of  protective  jwwer  on  th*?  other.  Those  may 
lie  n3[>reaented  tinder  three  bcada — 1,  propitiatory,  or 
daiigued  to  conciliate  geiurany  the  favour  of  the 
Deity;  2,  eucharistic,  or  Rvmbolieal  of  gratitude  for 
favours  received ;  3,  expiattiry,  or  offered  in  atone- 
ment for  particular  offences.  To  a  different  class 
may  be  assigned  deprecatory  sacTificos  designed  to 
."ivert  the  arbitrai-y  wrath  op  appease  the  wicked  dis- 
position of  deities. 

Among  the  customs  of  various  peoples  in  regard 
to  sAcrihce,  those  of  the  Jews  ntand  out  aa  pre-emi- 
nently worthy  of  attention,  first  because  of  thdr 
very  expresa  and  ex|:tlicit  claims  to  a  divine  origin; 
secondly,  becaupo  of  their  singular  and  remarkable 
character;  and  lastly,  because  of  their  connection 
with  the  Chrifitijin  rt- ligfion.  I'he  origin  of  the  Jew- 
ish Rocrifices  is  traced  to  the  earliest  times.  We  are 
told  in  the  Iwok  of  GencHis  (chap,  iv.),  thtit  *  In  pro- 
cess of  time  Cain  ntid  Abel  brought  each  an  offering 
to  the  Lord,  and  the  different  characterB  and  ri.wultB 
of  these  offerings  are  recorded.  After  the  flood  Noah 
offered  a  sacrifice  *of  every  clean  bea.«rt  and  of  every 
clean  fowl,*  an  apparent  intimation  that  the  diatinc* 
tion  between  clean  and  unclean  animals  had  already 
been  made,  and  consequently  vi  a  prior  divine  ap- 
pointment of  sacrifice.  Abraham,  Tanae,  and  Jacob 
offered  sacrifices  in  which  appeared  a  circumstance 
j>eculiar  to  the  Jewish  economy,  that  of  a  covenant 
between  the  offerer  and  the  Divine  being,  of  which 
the  sacrifice  was  accepted  as  a  sign.  When  Moses 
denjanded  the  manumisidon  of  tiie  Israelites  from 
their  bondage  in  Egypt^  tbo  plea  which  he  presented 
to  Pharaoh  was  that  they  might  go  three  day^'  jour- 
ney into  the  wildcmeFs  to  sacrifice  to  the  Lord.  It 
was  whtn  the  deliverance  bad  actually  taken  place, 
and  during  their  sojourn  in  the  wilderaesS|  that  the 
Jewish  ceremonial  law  with  its  elaborate  ritual  of 
sacrifice  was  given.  Into  the  detsils  of  this  ritual 
with  its  surrounding  ol^ervances  of  festivals  and  oi 
the  cleanness  and  un cleanness  in  men,  animals,  and 
things,  so  amply  detailed  in  the  boolc  of  Leviticus, 
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we  cannot  enter.  The  burning  upon  the  altar  of 
aninials  olTdred  in  B&crifice  i^  aisDng  the  common  est 
of  the  fonoB  of  sacrificial  rites  both  among  the  Jews 
and  GentQdB.  The  Jewish  sacrifices  consL<ited  mainly 
of  burnt- off eringis  (of  dean  aDiioohi)  doily,  with  double 
offerings  on  aabbatbs,  and  ejvecial  offerluga  at  fcHti* 
Tala,  uulimibed  in  extent,  imd  whicfai  being  partaken 
of  by  the  people,  were  <^od  peace-ofiferings.  Such 
aaorifices,  called  becatombA,  were  abio  common  among 
the  Greeks  and  Homanii.  Meat-offerings  (of  fiour, 
oil,  and  wine)  accompanied  the  bumt-otferings.  Sin* 
offerings  (various)  at  special  fcaata  and  at  ^wli  new 
moon  were  general  expiatory  offerings,  besidea  which 
tre8p«SB*offeringB  were  made  privately  on  certain 
■pedfied  oocasion%  as  well  as  in  expiation  of  particu- 
lar offences.  The  most  remarkable  sin- offering  was 
the  well-known  one  cif  the  two  gr>atfl  on  the  great 
day  of  atouemcnt.  Incense  was  offered  every  morn- 
ing and  evening.  Olferiags  were  made  separately, 
first  for  the  priesta  and  afterwards  for  the  wbole 
people.  "^Tiat  is  most  remarkable  about  the  Jewish 
sacriBces  was  their  restriction  to  on©  particular  place, 
first  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  the  temple. 
Offering*  on  high-places  were  forbidden,  and  arc  al- 
ways noticed  with  reprobation  as  the  indication  of  a 
rebellious  epirit  The  view  of  Maimonides  among 
the  Jewfl,  and  of  Warbnrt^in  and  others  among  Chris- 
tian divines,  was  that  sacrifices  were  not  so  much 
divinely  appointed,  n&  divinely  permitted  under  re^ 
itmints  among  the  Jews,  'lost,'  as  it  is  expressed  by 
Kphraiin  Synia,  'they  ihould  despise  a  naked  re* 
lil^on  and  attach  themselves  to  false  goda/  It  is 
added  in  support  of  this  view,  that  when  relijfion  wiis 
tnore  fully  efttabliwhed  the  prophets  cnnstantly  dep- 
recated »ucrifice,  but  thi«  ib  h(»rdly  a  fair  account  of 
what  the  prophets  did.  The  prophets,  imleed,  with 
one  voice  unite  in  atiirming  the  views  of  sacrifice 
repretented  by  Samuel  in  his  exhortation  to  Saul, 
that  *to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice^*  and  of  our 
Lord,  who,  acconling  to  Saint  iVlatthew,  repeatedly 
dted  the  authority  of  the  prophets  for  the  saying 
that  God  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,  bnt  it  is 
clear  that  these  statements  were  not  directed  against 
ihe  established  usage  of  sacriBce,  but  against  an  un- 
reasonable reliuioe  on  them  as  a  sub^tituto  for  moral 
virtues. 

Of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Gentile  nations  space  will 
not  permit  ns  to  say  much.  1  hey  were  evidently, 
OS  haa  been  said,  in  many  cases  at  leant,  the  result 
of  natural  impiilsea  developed  by  tradition,  or  cnlti- 
vated  by  priet^tly  care  into  a  system.  The  powers  of 
nature,  or  the  most  promlnemt  objects,  celestial  or  ter- 
restria],  in  which  those  powem  resided,  were  com- 
monly their  exciting  causes.  The  imagination  fob 
lowing  the  dead  gave  supernatural  powers  to  departed 
heroes  and  beueifactorB;  the  secret  and  often  marvel- 
lous changes  of  nature  peopled  the  wood,  the  fields 
the  monntain,  and  the  ocean  with  mysterious  beings 
by  whom  these  changes  were  effected ;  and  finally, 
the  terror  of  natural  canvnlaionB,  and  still  more  the 
disorders  and  miseries  of  human  life  conjured  np 
malevolent  beings,  whose  wrath  whe  only  to  be  dep- 
recated by  blood,  and  sometimes  by  the  blood  of 
tboM  dearest  to  the  offerer.  Here,  again,  human  in- 
genuity came  into  play,  and  not  animals  aloue,  bnt 
slaves  and  captives,  were  sacrificed  freely  to  redeem 
the  lives  of  friends  and  kindred.  Among  many  of  the 
eastern  nations  surrounding  the  Jews  human  sacrifices 
were  common.  They  were  so  parUcularly  among 
the  PhoDuicians,  Some  traces  of  thjs  barbairoiis  cus- 
Utm.  may  be  found  in  legendary  timee  even  amoug  the 
<;  reeks  and  BomanB.  Numerous  legends  hang  upon 
tiie  arcomstaaoe  thai  the  wrath  of  some  divinity  is 
oidy  to  be  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  human 
vioUtn  to  be  recognixod  in  some  special  way,  or 


sometimes  of  a  continued  genes  of  such  victimsi  la 
one  other  respect  only  do  the  heathen  sacrifices, 
including  those  of  the  'Greeks  and  Itomans,  demand 
special  notice,  as  differing  materially  from  those  of 
the  Jews  in  the  frecjuent  inclusion  among  them  aa 
a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  the  Deity  of  the  chastity  of 
women.  This  is  always  denounced  in  the  strongest 
terms  by  the  Hebrew  prophets.  The  sacrifioeaof  the 
Greeks  and  Homans^  like  those  of  the  Jews,  were 
either  bloody  or  bloodless,  the  former  usually  accom- 
panied by  libations  of  wine  and  by  inceniie.  They 
were  frequently  used  as  a  means  of  consulting  the 
gods,  procuring  omens,  &c,  and  consequently  for  poli* 
tical  purposes. 

Of  the  universality  of  sacrifice  the  annals  of  ^dmost 
every  people  bear  reconi.  ITie  ancestors  of  nearly 
all  the  existing  races  in  Europe  practised  hutnaA 
sacrifices,  and  similar  usages  wiaety  prevailed  in  Af- 
rica and  America,  as  well  as  in  Asia.  Few  reli^'ons^ 
whether  ancient  or  modem,  have  omitted  sacrifices 
frum  amoug  their  rites*  The  Buddhists  offer  only 
first-fniits  and  flowers;  the  Mohammedans  give 
alms,  hut  offer  no  direct  sacrilices.  The  Eoinan 
Catholic  and  Greek  Churches  offer  a  myniterious 
sacrifice  in  the  mass.  (See  also  OFrEETORY.)  Pn** 
testants,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  Inxly  of  An- 
glican chufclmieni  admit  of  no  sacrifice  but  that  of 
inward  peraonat  dedication.  Two  sacraments,  how- 
ever, those  of  baptism  and  the  Lord  s  supper,  have, 
in  the  Protestant  view  of  Christianity,  superseded  the ' 
outward  ceremonial  of  sacriike.  The  intriMluction  of 
Christianity  had  the  effect  of  indirectly  put  tin;:  an 
end  to  Jewish  sacrifices,  and  of  liirectly  abolishing 
heath  on  sacrifices  in  the  Roman  Empire.  These  were 
prohibited  bvtho  Emperor  The* »d*tNiiL8  in  3S1. 

OFFEETORY,  in  the  Eoniftu  Catholic  Church,  is 
that  portion  of  the  service  of  the  mass  in  which  the 
priest  offers  to  God  upon  the  altar  the  bread  and 
wine  which  are  to  be  conaecrated.  Formerly  the 
offertory  divided  the  mass  into  two  parts,  the  former 
was  called  the  CHatechumun's  mass,  because  immedi- 
ately before  the  offertory  the  catechumens  and  thoee 
who  were  under  the  public  performance  of  petiitenoe 
were  dttimisBed,  when  the  second  mass,  or  moss  of 
the  faithful,  conmienced  with  the  offertory.  In  the 
ancient  church  too  the  custom  prevailed,  partieuWly 
in  Milan,  of  the  faithful  bringing  gifts  in  kind  which 
they  laid  tbein«elvea  upon  the  altar.  These  gifts  con- 
sisted first  in  bread  and  wine  for  the  service,  which 
were  regarded  as  of  the  nature  of  an  oblation  rather 
than  of  alms ;  bnt  besides  this  other  offerings  were 
added  either  in  kind  or  in  money,  for  the  af^af>e  or 
feast  which  attended  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist, 
for  the  support  of  ministers,  and  for  the  relief  of  the 
iKKir.  Suhsetjuently  the  gifts  In  kind  were  commuted 
mto  gifts  in  money,  and  were  laid  on  the  altar  not 
by  the  people  tbeniftelves  hut  by  the  minister.  Thi^ 
form  b  Etill  observed  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
is  regarded  by  some  Anglican  divines  as  constituting 
an  oblation  or  offering  to  God  of  the  material  sub- 
stance for  sacrifice. 

In  the  music  of  the  mass  the  term  offertory  is  used 
to  designate  the  portion  of  the  music  appropriated 
to  that  part  of  the  service  above  designated. 

OFFICE,  DiviKE,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
is  used  as  a  general  desi £f nation  for  the  entire  com- 
plement of  services,  consisting  of  lessons,  song,  and 
ceremonies,  which  constitute  the  established  oi^er  of 
celebration  of  public  worship.  These  offices  are  prin- 
cipally contained  in  the  Missal,  which  contains  the 
rites  and  prayers  of  the  ma^s  throughout  the  year; 
and  the  breviary,  which  contains  the  service  appointed 
to  be  used  at  the  canonical  hours,  and  is  the  ordijtary 
service-book  for  daily  u*<s  throughout  the  year.  (Sci 
BniTiABY,  MiJiSiX.)     The  Western  o(hc^  are  gene- 
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tan  J  Allowed  V7  aailiodtitis  to  be  mo^lificatiDDs  of 
older  offices  used  in  tbe  Eastern  Church,  and  thero 
■eems  good  reason  to  believe  that  the^e  in  their  earli* 
est  forma  were  bo^ed  in  part  at  lea&t  upon  tbe  order 
of  aervice  in  the  Jewish  8]niagogue!i,  and  probably 
]&adifi<^d  by  tbe  peculiar  drcurostances  of  the  Chna- 
^ao  chnrvib  in  tiinei  of  persecution,  which  may  ac- 
cjotrnt  for  the  introtluction  of  nocturDsd  serv^icea.  The 
institution  of  canonical  hours  (see  that  article)  \a 
ne&tioxied  in  the  apostolical  constitutions^  a  compila* 
tioii  of  various  dates,  probably  extending  from  the 
Moond  to  the  fifth  century.  The  hours  of  the  day 
vers  similar^  divifie«l  by  fixed  perioda  for  prayer,  in 
tlie  Jewish  ritual ;  and  there  are  variona  passages  in 
the  Acta  of  tbe  Apostles  which  show  that  the  apos- 
ties  conformed  to  thid  usa^e.  This  may  possibly 
have  been  merely  in  accommodation  to  tbe  custfjm 
of  ib^  countrymen,  but  it  seema  highly  probable 
thiii  their  practice  in  this  respect  may  have  origin- 
ftled  or  sng|g;0ted  the  nsage  of  tbe  church.  The 
Iftrige  use  of  psahns  in  the  early  offices  is  another 
pdnl  of  reaemblance  with  the  synagogue  worship, 
Lewona  were  introduced  at  a  later  period.  For  the 
fciatory  of  the  various  offices  see  LiTUEGT. 

OFFICE.  Holy,    See  Conorboatioks. 

OFFICERS,  Miin.utT  and  Naval.  The  officer* 
of  the  army  are  distinguished  in  varioua  ways,  na 
oommisaioncd  and  non-cummiaaitined,  staff  and  rep- 
mental^  combatant  and  non-combatant.  The  officers 
of  the  general  staff  comprise  tbe  oommanderin-chtcf 
and  the  subordinate  generaki  each  of  whom  when  in 
■epirate  command  bas  bis  own  particular  staff,  that 
ifl  to  say^  all  the  officers  who  are  eni^aged  in  direct- 
ing tbe  movements  of  bodies  larger  thitn  a  regiment. 
Iliere  ia  siso  a  regimental  staff  consisting  of  the 
litf  her  officers  of  the  reg-iment. 

A  general  in  independent  command  is  assisted  by 
an  adjutant* general  and  a  quarter-master  general. 
The  adjutant-general,  witb  his  assistants,  tfdces  ac- 
count of  the  irtrength  of  tbe  army,  and  distributes 
the  orders  of  the  general.  The  qtiarter-master  gene- 
ral with  his  aanstanta  arranges  the  quarters  of  the 
wmr  and  orders  its  marcbea. 

Toe  variona  geades  of  general  officers  in  the  Eritish 
army  are  field-marsh  id,  general^  lieutenant-general, 
and  major-generaL  The  queen  is  by  the  Eritisb  con* 
stitution  tbe  supreme  commander  of  the  whole  army. 
Snch  powers  as  are  necessary  for  the  ordinary  govern- 
ment of  the  army  in  time  of  peace  are  delej,'atcd  to 
tbe  field-marshftl  commanding-in' chief,  under  whom 
are  the  generals  commanding  in  the  \-ariou9  mHitary 
districts  in  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  The 
officen  having  the  chief  militarj'  command  in  each 
pretidency  of  India  and  in  Ireland  are  also  styled 
ooamuuiden-in-chief^  and  exercise  to  some  extent  an 
independent  authority^  altboutjb  ail  are  subject  to 
the  field-marshal  commanding-Ln-chief;  and  the  com- 
manders-in-chief in  Bombay  and  Madras  are  subject 
to  the  commander-in-chief  in  Bengal. 

The  combatant  regimental  officers  are  tbe  colonel^ 
who  IB  in  the  British  army  only  tbe  nominal  com- 
mander,  being  always  a  general  officer  ■  tbe  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, who  ia  the  active  commander  of  the 
regfiment;  tbe  majors,  of  whom  there  are  two  to  each 
regiment;  captains,  oiw  to  each  company,  and  a 
number  of  lieutenants  (fomjerly  ciisi[^i8  or  cornets); 
and  the  non-commissioned  officers,  including  various 
grades  of  sergeants  and  corporals.  The  staff  of  a  regi- 
ment includes  the  colonel,  lieutenant -colonel,  major, 
adjutant,  pay-master,  quarter-maater,  inspector  of 
musketry,  and  medical  officers.  The  master-gimners 
and  schoolmasters  in  the  army  hold  their  office  by 
warrant  in  place  of  commiasion,  and  are  called  war- 
rftot-officers. 

l*he  officers  in  the  navy  are  distinguished  as  com^ 


missioned,  warrant,  and  petty  officem.  The  com- 
miauioned  officers  include  ailmiralB,  vice- admiral  a, 
rear-admirals,  captains,  commandeia,  lieutenants,  sub- 
lieu  tenants,  chaplains,  engineer  officers,  medical 
officers.  Warrant-offi cera  include  boatswains,  carpen- 
taiii  gunners,  kc.  The  petty  -officers  are  equi  valen  t  to 
the  non-commissioiied  officers  in  tbe  army.  They 
comprise  the  principal  artidcers  among  the  seamen, 
to  wham  the  care  of  Tarious  departments  of  work 
necessary  for  its  good  or^ier  and  safety  is  intrusted » 

OFFICIAL^  by  tbe  ancient  law,  signifies  him  who 
is  the  minister  of,  or  attendant  upon,  a  magistrate. 
In  the  canon  law  it  is  especially  taken  for  bim  to 
whom  any  bishop  generally  coomiits  the  charge  of 
liis  eccleaiaatical  jmisdiotioii  in  matters  of  conten- 
tion. 

OFFICINAL  (Latin,  ojidna^  a  workshop),  in 
pharmacy,  tbe  name  applied  to  the  recipes  admitted 
into  the  pharmacopn^ia,  and  in  particular  to  the 
8j>ecie9  of  plants  naed  in  tbe  preparation  of  reeog« 
nized  medical  recipes. 

OFFING,  a  nautical  term  ei^if yin^^  tbe  position 
of  a  Teasel^  or  of  a  poiiion  of  the  sea  mtbin  sight  of 
land,  relatively  to  the  coast.  The  offing  may  be 
token  to  represent  that  part  of  the  sea  beyond  tbo 
mid- Line  between  the  coast  and  the  horizon, 

OFP\SKTS,  in  gardening,  those  youug  shoots  that 
spring  from  the  roots  of  trees  or  plants,  which,  being 
carefully  separated  and  planted  in  a  proper  soil,  aenre 
to  pD>pagato  the  species. 

UFrERDINGEN,  HEDfuicH  ton.  See  MiNifi!- 
8IN0EHS, 

OG,  king  of  Bashan,  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  has 
been  transformed  by  rabbinical  fables  into  one  tif 
the  giants  who  lived  before  tho  flood,  and  e-^caperl 
tbe  general  inundation  by  taking  refuge  on  tbe  roof 
of  Noab's  ark.  Noah  fed  bim  there,  less  throngb 
compassion  than  that  he  might  be  to  men  of  after 
times  a  proof  of  the  power  of  God,  who  hatl  created 
and  destroyed  from  the  face  of  tho  earth  such  mon- 
strous creatures.  In  the  war  of  Og  against  the 
Ifiraelitea  he  lifted  up  a  mountain  600O  paces  in  cir- 
cuit, and  was  about  to  throw  it  down  upon  the  camp 
of  Israel  when  it  was  pierced  through  by  ants  sent 
by  God  and  fell  upon  him.  At  tbe  same  moment 
his  teeth  grew  so  quickly  that  they  entered  the  moun- 
tain and  lield  him  fast,  so  that  Moses  could  kill  him 
without  difficulty.  To  give  an  idea  of  hia  gigantic 
Eize,  the  rabbins  say  that  Closes,  who  according  to 
their  account  was  6  ells  high,  and  had  a  battle-axe 
of  tbe  same  Icn^^tb,  wa-!  obli^'ed  to  make  a  leap  of 
6  ells  in  order  U)  strike  his  onkle-bono.  He  bled  to 
death  of  the  wound, 

OGDENSBUEG,  a  town  and  river  port  of  tbe 
United  States,  in  New  York  state,  200  miles  K.K.W. 
Albany,  on  tbe  ritjbt  bank  of  tbt^  St.  Lawrence,  at 
the  mouth  of  tbe  Oawegatchie.  It  is  regularly  laid 
out  and  well  built;  ia  at  the  lower  limit  of  sloop  navi* 
gation,  but  steamers  go  to  tbe  rapids  40  miles  farther 
cio^vn.  It  is  a  place  of  very  extensive  trade,  being 
an  entrepot  for  goods  from  and  to  the  upper  lakes 
and  CanmJa.     Pop.  (ISSO},  l(},a4L 

OGKE,  in  classic  architecture,  is  a  moulding  con- 
sisting of  two  members^  one  concave  and  the  other 
convex.  It  is  also  called  a  ct/ma  recersau  An  ogee 
arrh  ia  a  jwinted  arch,  tbe  sides  of  which  are  each 
formed  with  a  double  curve.  It  is  generally  intro- 
duced over  doors,  niche??,  tombe,  and  Tvindows,  its 
inflected  curves  weakening  it  too  much  to  permit  of 
ita  application  for  the  support  of  a  great  weight. 

OGHAMS,  an  ancient  alphabet  formerly  in  use 
among  tbo  Celtic  peoples  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  chiefly  found  in  inscriptions  on  stone,  but 
also,  though  more  rarely,  in  books.  Oghams  consists 
chiefiy  of  straight  lines,  mostly  vertic^  and  oblique^ 
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honzotitul  lined  luid  curves  being  ct|iaiingly  UBod* 
Thoy  derive  their  fiignificanoe  partlj  from  thair  poii* 
tion  on  a  ooDtmuoiift  horizoiit^  alem*luie  oloag  which 
they  are  written,  aomo  of  the  cbAnbcterv  being  drawn 
renling  on  the  hnrizontiU  line  as  ft  base,  others  de* 
pendiaf  from  it,  uud  {ithers  iatenecting  it.  Authori- 
tin  differ  ae  to  thu  t<>tal  u  umber  of  kttuni  represented 
in  the  alphaljet,  some  makiog  sixteen,  others  twenty* 
ttvt,  in  live  groups  of  five  each,  named  after  their 
initial  letters.  According  to  the  various  modes  of 
reading  suggegted^  these  lottora  are  represented  by 
about  eighty  characters,  roaJtiryg  up  oeveral  alpha- 
bets of  \vbl(;h  them  are  varioiu  InterpretationB.  Ac- 
cording Ui  that  nt  the  Eg  v.  Charlen  Graves  of  Bubliur 
i>ae  of  the  tK^hulara  who  have  bestowed  most  study 
■iri  thum,  A  single  vertical  stroke  resting  on  the  lino 
reprcBsentct  ftr;  two  oontiguoua  strokes  di  three  t; 
four  c;  five  //.  A  single  hon>:ontal  stroke  depend- 
ing fmm  the  line  b;  two  I;  three  /;  four  e;  five  n. 
The  letters  m,  g^  ng,  2*,  r,  ore  represented  by  one  to 
five  ohHoue  strokes  right  to  left  croaaing  the  line; 
the  Towels  a,  o,  u,  e^ «,  by  one  to  five  vortical  strokes 
eroasiog  the  line.  T  )ipLi thongs  are  represanted  by 
curv(ra  or  compound  letter. 

The  age  of  this  alphabet  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
good  deal  of  diacussion.  The  best  author! ties  seem 
now  to  be  agreed  that  it  eimuot  be  traced  beyond 
the  introduction  of  Christianity.  The  ubjcct  uf  its 
cuufitryction  seems  not  to  be  explained.  Oghams 
are  found  chietly  in  Ireland,  bnt  some  have  been 
found  aUo  in  Scotland,  Wales,  the  Shetland  lalaudH, 
und  even  in  England.  The  Celtic  names  in  the  in- 
scriptions are  frequently  Latinized.  Tliere  are  seve* 
ral  nuodred  wood- cuts  of  pghams  in  the  library  uf 
the  Boyal  Irish  Academy.  The  British  Hui^autn 
lias  four  ogham  stones.  There  are  numerous  publi- 
cations regarding  them  in  the  archives  of  orclueolo- 
gjcal  societies. 

O  GOB  AT  (German,  Ogoicai;  French,  Ogoou^f  a 
hirgo  river  on  the  wedtern  coast  of  Africa,  in  the 
}'rench  colony  of  the  Gaboon.  It  has  a  wide  delta 
through  which  it  tluws  amidst  dense  forest^  where 
are  the  haunts  of  the  gorilla  and  other  anthropoid 
apea.  Du  Chiullu  found  the  main  stream,  about  150 
milt:s  from  the  mouth,  divided  into  two  streams,  the 
Okanda  and  the  Ngouyai,  the  former  comimg  from  the 
north-east,  the  latter,  which  alone  was  explored  by 
1/n  Chaillu,  from  the  south-esst.  This  famuich  passes 
through  a  series  of  rapids,  but  is  navigable  for 
steamers  both  above  and  bidow  them.  A  French 
expedition  (the  i^cand),  huade^l  by  M.  Savorgnan  de 
Braxuki  started  for  the  Ogobai  in  1875,  and  returned 
towards  the  end  of  1878,  after  exploring  the  other^ 
which  is  the  main  branohf  to  where  it  becomes  an 
iusigni£eant  stream,  and  proceeding  thence  aom« 
distance  further  into  the  interior,  llie  main  result 
of  tlie  expedition  was  the  determination  in  the 
u^ative  of  the  quesdon  of  the  communication  of 
the  Ogobai  with  the  great  lakes  ol  Central  Africa. 

OGYGES,  in  Greek  mythology,  is  mentioned  as 
the  most  ancient  ruler  of  Attica^  then  called  Akti, 
The  Athenians  call  him  a  native  of  the  country. 
Acoordiqg  to  other  acoonutd  iu>  was  king  of  the 
Hectenei^  the  oriigiiul  inhahilanbs  of  the  country, 
first  called  Off^fgia,  and  afterwards  SutoUa,  f rum  the 
1k<  otians.  Even  the  building  of  Thebes  is  ascribed 
to  liim»  sod  one  of  the  gates  ci  the  city  was  named 
after  iiim.  The  gate,  nowuver,  is  also  siud  to  have 
been  so  called  from  Ogyglu,  a  daughter  o£  Amphion 
and  ol  Niobe.  Under  the  reign  of  Ogyges  hap- 
pened the  Og>gian  deluge,  which  laid  waste  all  At- 
tiea.  In  the  rei^^  of  the  Theban  Ogyges  a  deluge 
aUi  tuok  place  in  Busotia^  from  the  Lake  CopaLi  ris* 
in^  and  overflowii^  its  banka  The  island  of  Ca- 
l^p4o  was  also  eaUed  Og^itL    See  CaLrraoL 


OHIO,  a  river  in  the  United  Sttttes  of  America^ 
formed  by  the  conl^uenoc  of  the  Alleghany  from  the 
north  and  the  Monongahela  from  the  south,  at 
Pittsburg  in  Pennsylvania,  whore  it  is  a  navigable 
stream  <$00  yanh  broad.  It  Hows  W3.w.,  sep«ntin£ 
the  states  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  on  the  tonln 
from  Ohio,  Indiana^  and  lUinoii  on  the  nortb,  and 
enters  the  Mississippi  at  kt.  37^  X.;  Ion.  SS°  &8'  W* 
Its  length  from  Pittsburg  to  its  junction  with  the 
^Mississippi,  following  Ha  windingii  pretty  idosely^  is 
976  mile^j  but  in  a  direct  coui^e  it  i^  not  moru  than 
614  miles;  area  of  basio^  214,uu0  s^^uare  miles.  It 
has  a  descent  in  its  whole  course  of  3il5  feet,  making 
an  average  descent  of  not  quite  5  inches  in  a  mile* 
The  width  of  the  river  varies  from  4Q0  to  1400  yards; 
its  avei-s^e  width  is  about  SOU  yards.  At  its  mouth 
it  is  900  yards  broad.  It  has  no  eonsidenible  fail 
excepting  at  one  pointy  where  it  descends  1^2^  feet  in 
2  mile^  Its  principal  atHuentt  are  the  Miami,  Ikim* 
tUL-ky,  Wabaf^h,  Great  Cumberiaud,  and  Tennwniai 

OHIO,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America^ 
boimded  on  tbe  nortb  by  Lake  Erie  and  the  ntate 
of  llklichigan,  west  l^y  Indiana,  south  by  Kentudcy, 
suuth-east  and  east  by  West  Vii^nia,  and  north-eaat 
by  Pennsylvania;  area,  41,060  square  miles.  It  is 
very  compact  in  form,  and  in  relation  to  the  mure 
important  states  of  the  Union,  very  centraUy  situated. 
In  the  north,  both  towards  the  shores  of  Lake  Ilrio 
and  in  the  interior,  the  surface  is  generally  level,  and 
in  some  places  marshy;  in  the  east  and  south-east  it 
is  rugged  and  broken  by  hills,  bat  never  rises  into 
mountains.  The  most  extensive  prairies  are  near 
the  sources  of  the  Muskingum  in  the  east»  and  of  the 
8cioLo,  near  the  centra  liich  alluvisl  stripes  are 
found  along  the  margins  of  the  Ohio  and  its  triba* 
tarieg,  and  Laige  level  tnuits  of  great  fertility  in  the 
valleys  uf  the  Sdoto  and  of  the  Great  and  Little 
Miami.  In  its  natural  state  Ohio  was  covered  with 
dense  forests;  now  there  is  but  about  one-fifth,  the 
trees  most  abundant  being  several  varieties  of  oak, 
maple,  ash,  black  and  white  walnut,  chestnut,  beecb, 
poplar,  sycamore,  linden,  &c.  The  droina^  u  divided 
between  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie.  I'be  former, 
which  receives  the  far  larger  share,  1x>unds  the  state 
partly  ou  the  east  and  wholly  on  the  south,  and  is 
augmented  from  within  it  by  the  Mahoning,  Beaver, 
^luskingum,  Hodchocking,  Scioto,  and  the  Great 
and  Little  Miami;  the  latter,  which  wsahes  th*.- 
northern  frontier  f  oo:  160  miles,  receives  the  Mamnee, 
Porkvge,  Sandusky,  Huron,  Cuyahoga,  Grande  tad 
Ashtabula.  The  climate  in  the  northern  parts  3<* 
characteriEed  by  severe  winters  aud  usually  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow;  the  summiCTs  and  autumns  are  mild  and 
agreeable.  In  the  south  the  winteis  are  very  mild, 
with  but  little  snow;  thesummeia  erelong  and  often 
in  to  nsuly  h  ot*  Ou  the  whole  the  climate  is  very  haaltfay , 
and  i>eculiarly  favourable  for  agricultural  opflmtfiims 
The  chief  crons  are  Indian  com  (the  staple),  wheaii 
oats,  rye,  buckwheati  barley,  aud  potatoes.  Abuut 
35,000  acres  are  devoted  to  the  growth  of  tobacco. 
Horses,  sheep,  cattle,  and  swine  have  long  been  reared 
in  great  numbena  for  export.  Coal  and  iron  are 
abundant,  particularly  in  the  north-east;  in  18S1  iht 
estimated  produce  of  coal  was  S25U  loa%  and  of  pa- 
tron 710,516  tons,  the  output  of  102  fumaoea,  Salt, 
marUe,  limestone^  freestone,  and  gy]isum  are  found 
in  many  districts*  The  more  important  raanufactiiRa 
ate  bar,  sheet,  and  railway  iron,  manhinery,  bardwaie, 
aud  various  artidea  in  metal;  leather,  iPoeUso  oloth, 
paper,  and  spirits.  Cotton,  silk,  flax,  and  mimd  goods 
are  also  made  to  some  extent.  Hie  loreigii  trade, 
carried  on  chie^y  with  Canada  aotisB  Lake  Erie, 
is  oomparatively  small;  but  a  very  extensive  iulaud 
trade  is  carried  un  both  by  the  Ohio  and  by  numerous 
canals  and  railways,  which  traverse  the  ooontry  i& 
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every  dtpection.  On  Dec.  Slat,  18S2  tbere  were 
G931  miles  of  railway  opHBii  f<ir  traffic  witblii  tbo  BtAte. 
Amon^  the  higher  educational  estabUsluuente  are 
the  university  at  Atlieiis;  several  denomiiiatiotml 
univeraitit^a  and  oolleges;  Fcbcwk  of  law,  medicine, 
and  theology;  the  larger  touiis  havo  graded  and 
high  BcboolSf  with  iiistructioii  in  Gemiaa  an  well 
as  in  English;  two  normal  schools  are  aided  by 
the  state;  tht>  commou  schools  are  numertHis  atid 
well  attended-  The  legislature  ctinniafce  of  a  Senate, 
choseti  for  two  jearHj  and  a  Heuae  of  Represent&tiveiii, 
ishosen  annually,  both  hy  universal  miffrajftj.  It 
•Boda  twenty -one  members  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
BOtttatives  of  the  American  Congress,  and  has  twenty 
three  votes  in  the  presidential  eleotioo.  Colmnbtui 
ifl  the  capital,  and  other  principal  towns  are  Cincinnati 
ithe  commercial  metropolis )j  Cleveland,  Toledn, 
Dayton,  and  S[>ringfield.  Ohio  became  a  state  in 
1802,  and  is  now  the  third  in  population  in  theUniteJ 
StateA.     Pop.  (ISTU).  2,G65,2HU;  (1.S80),  3,198,0«2. 

OHLAU,  a  town  in  Prussia^  in  the  provinee  of 
Sile«ia,  18  miles  eouth-east  of  Brealau,  on  the  Dhlau, 
and  on  the  railway  to  Cracow.  It  in  defended  by  a 
cafitle;  has  two  churches^  an  hoepitaJ,  provincial  courts 
luid  offices;  and  manufucturea  of  cloth,  tobacco^  and 
paper;  tile- works,  breweritis,  and  distillejies.  Pop. 
(1580),  S3&5. 

OILLENSCHLAGEK,  Adam  GoTTLOB,o(n©  of  the 
moBt  celebrated  Danish  poeta,  was  bom  in  177D  at 
yredericksberg,  near  Copenhagen!  where  hia  father, 
a  native  of  Schleswig,  was  oi^anifit,  and  afterwards 
keeper  of  the  castk.  After  attending  the  principal 
school  he  oommenced  a  course  of  rather  desultory 
readiog.  At  the  samo  time  he  began  with  hl8  viator 
and  Bome  companiona  to  perform  plays  at  the  castle, 
bat  did  not  entirely  neglect  his  Latin  and  Greek. 
His  thcatricalB  indeed  brought  bim  no  laurela,  but 
procured  him  the  friendship  of  the  noblo  llahbok  and 
the  celebrated  player  Roaiug.  Encouraged  by  them, 
he  now  began  to  iwlojit  a  more  serioos  course  of  life, 
underwent  a  preliminary  juridical  examination  in  his 
lunetecnth  year,  and  studied  law  for  a  short  timo 
imder  A.  S.  Oersted.  On  the  attack  made  by  the 
combined  English  fleet  under  Nelson  and  Parker  oa. 
that  of  the  Danes  before  Copenhagen  in  1801,  ha 
served  in  the  student  corpa  About  this  time  also 
be  gave  his  attention  to  living  langiiages  and  to  old 
zuntbera  and  Icelandic  history.  Hl$  poetical  talent 
ivaa  first  displayed  in  a  collection  of  poems  published 
in  1803,  and  followed  in  1805  by  Poetical  Writings, 
in  which  his  Vanlundurs  Saga  announeed  the  revival 
of  the  northern  poetry,  while  bis  Aladdin  exhibited 
the  exuberant  fancy  and  rich  colouring  of  the  oriental 
school  in  combination  w^ith  youthful  dramatic  vigour. 
In  1807  appeared  Ms  Northern  Foems^  containing 
among  others  Hakon  Jarl,  a  work  whicli  established 
Lis  fame.  Meanwhile  bo  had  in  1805  made  a  journey 
to  Gennany,  which  had  tended  greatly  to  awaken 
and  improve  hla  poweis.  In  BerUn  be  attended  the 
lectitrea  of  Flchte,  and  mode  himself  so  well  ac- 
qtiointed  with  Gorman  that  he  was  able  to  wi^te  in 
it.  Schleicrmacber  mode  him  acquainted  with  the 
trimeter  and  aoapse^tlc  meoflurcfl,  and  he  fonufxi  a 
close  friendabip  with  Tieck  and  Stdfens.  From 
Germany  be  proceeded  to  Prance,  and  spent  two 
3rean  in  Paris.  He  then  began  to  prepare  for  a 
jonmej  to  Italy,  and  having  reached  Tilbingcn  by 
means  of  a  amall  loan^  secured  the  nece&sary  amount 
by  selling  his  German  manuscripts  to  Cotta,  In 
Coppet  be  resided  five  mouths  with  Madame  do 
Stael,  and  became  acqiminted  with  A.  W.  Schlegel, 
Benjamin  Constant,  h^ismondi,  and  Zachary  Werner. 
In  Home  ho  wrote  bis  Correggio,  which  bad  been 
preceded  by  his  two  northern  tragedies,  Polnatoke, 
and  Axel  and  Walborg.     After  his  return  to  his 


native  land  he  was  in  1810  appointed  professor  of 
esthetics,  and  attracted  laree  audiences  for  a  series 
of  yeani  by  his  animated  and  graphic  style  of  lecttir- 
ing.  In  a  new  colkction  of  hu  poems  he  introduced 
eeveral  lyrics,  which  may  be  couBidered  as  the  hap- 
piest efforts  of  his  muse.  His  conflict  with  J.  Bag* 
gesen  often  gave  him  great  pain,  but  undoubtedly 
contributed  much  to  a  purer  taste  in  art.  On  a  second 

J'ourney  to  Germany  and  Italy  in  1817-18  he  en* 
arged  the  ciixde  of  his  vision.  Of  this  evident  traces 
api^ear  in  Im  Travels,  published  in  ISl!).  His  poeti- 
cal zenith  was  reached  in  the  masterly  epic  Nordens 
Gtader,  the  dramatic  tales  ITiBkeren,  the  uDithem 
romances  Hetgen,  and  a  series  of  dramatic  pieces 
published  under  the  general  name  of  Tragedies.  In 
his  latter  years  he  gave  his  talenta  a  new  direction, 
but  did  not  thereby  increase  his  fame.  He  dl^d  in 
1850.  Among  his  collected  works,  publlBhed  in  Gor- 
man in  twenty-one  vols.  (Breslau,  183^),  is  an  inter^ 
cstin^''  autobiography. 

OlIM,  the  unit  of  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
electiicity  adopted  by  the  British  Association  Com- 
niittee.  The  reidstances  of  all  coils  employed  in  elec> 
trical  instnunents,  and  of  oil  wires  and  cables  con* 
veying  electricity,  are  now  usually  stated  in  Ohms. 
Manufacturers  of  electrical  apparatus  fumish  resist- 
ance boxes  which  enable  any  resistance  to  be  measured 
in  terms  of  tliis  unit.  A  piece  of  pure  copjjer  wire 
485  metres  long  and  1  millimetiie  in  diameter  at  0  C. 
has  a  reslatance  of  about  one  Ohm,  A  ^megubm* 
m  a  resistance  equal  to  1,000,000  Ohms.  This  unit 
is  employed  in  measuring  the  resistance  of  the  gutta- 
percha or  other  insulating  material  of  submarine 
cables,  &c.  Thus  the  insulaUon  resistance  of  n  nau- 
tical mile  of  Hc»ukors  cable,  fis  measured  by  the 
writer,  was  25,€00  megohms  at  76"  Fahr. 

A  microhm  is  a  resistance  equal  to  one-millionth 
of  an  Ohm.  Tlie  resistanoe  of  one  cubic  centimetre 
of  annealed  copper,  between  two  opposite  faces,  is 
1  GIG  microhms.  Bee  BBSifiTAKCE,  Oioi's  Law, 
Units. 

OHM^S  LAW,  an  important  law  in  eledricity, 
first  deduc^^d  by  Professor  Ohm  from  theory,  and 
prored  by  his  own  experimental  researches,  and  those 
of  Daniell  and  many  others,  and  whc«e  complete 
establishment  stiU  engages  the  attention  of  students 
of  natural  philosophy.  The  electro-motive  force  of 
a  galvanic  cell  (see  Galvaitio  IBArrEitT)  is  that 
which  causes  a  current  to  flow  through  the  cell,  and 
any  external  connector  of  the  two  electrode  a.  When, 
on  joining  any  two  points  in  space  by  a  metallic 
wire,  a  cmrent  of  dectrieity  flows  through  the  v ire, 
the  two  points  ore  said  to  be  at  diiferent  '  potentials' 
(which  see),  that  from  which  the  positive  current 
fioWB  having  a  higher  or  greater  potential  than  the 
other.  In  this  case  the  ckctro-motive  force  which 
produced  the  current  is  proportional  to  the  difference 
of  potentials  between  the  two  points.  The  current- 
producing  power  of  a  galvanic  cell  diminishes  as  it 
continues  to  act,  through  the  metals  becoming  im- 
pure or  getting  coated  with  gases,  or  through  the 
liquid  becoming  impure  or  wesi^  For  simi  Itcity  we 
shall  BuppoBe,  in  illustrating  Obm*s  law,  that  the 
electro-motive  force  of  a  given  element  remains  cf in- 
stant, and  that  diifor^nt  elements  of  the  same  kind 
have  equal  electro^motivo  forces.  Practically  this  is 
nearly  true  for  Daniell's  ceUa. 

The  strength  of  the  current  flowing  in  a  wire  (or, 
aa  is  more  usual,  '  the  current  *)  may  be  measured  by 
means  of  a  galvanometer.  The  difference  of  |:Kjten< 
tiols  between  any  two  points^  and  hence  the  electro- 
motive force  of  any  given  element,  may  be  measured 
by  mean^  of  an  electrometer.  Ohm's  law^  istatejs  that 
the  currtnta  flowing  in  two  clrcuita  which  oppose 
equal  resistances  to  the  passage  of  electrioity  axe 
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OHM*S  LAW. 


proportional  to  the  electro-motiird  force*  in  the  cir- 
cutt»;  ftnd  agnin,  the  otirrenta  produced  lu  two  cir^ 
cnita  by  eqtukL  ©lectixj-nmtivo  forces  are  inversely 
pro|K»rtlimal  to  the  rciiiatfvnces  of  the  circuits.  The 
originsLi  Iaw  is  oondatily  stated  as  foUows: — 

where  C  is  the  current,  E  the  electro -motive  forces 
and  R  the  whole  re^iirtance  of  the  circuit. 

The  current  flowitiff  between  imy  two  points  of  a 
wire  ifli  equal  to  the  diO'ercnce  of  potentiaEfi  between 
the  points  divided  by  the  resistance  of  the  wire 
between  tho  points.  Thus  if  we  consider  points  a^ 
B,  0,  D,  &c,,  in  a  wire  in  which  a  current  is  flowing^ 
as  the  current  is  the  iame  everywhere  {it  being  eup- 
poaed  that  there  is  no  generator  of  electricity  between 
the  |M)iiiU),  the  differences  of  potential  between  a 
and  B,  A  and  c,  a  and  d,  Ac,  ore  proportional  reapec- 
tivtfly  to  tbo  resislEuiccs  from  a  to  li,  A  to  c,  A  to  D, 
&c.  Wo  here  discover  the  principle  of  \Vhe4*t»touo'fl 
Bridge,  nn  arrangement  of  conductors  much  employed 
by  olectricians.  If  aod  is  a  connection  between  the 
points  A  and  D^  AO  being  one  conductor  and  cd 
another,  and  if  a  and  d  are  at  different  potentials 
(say  that  they  are  connected  with  the  opposite  poles 
of  a  galvauic  cell),  then  no  matter  how  a  nnd  d  may 
otherwise  he  comiected^  the  difference  of  potentials 
between  A  and  D  is  to  the  difference  of  potentials 
between  A  and  <^  as  tlie  rasistaoce  of  a OD  is  to  the 
retdstance  of  a  c.  Agafn,  if  a  F  i>  is  another  eontiector 
formed  by  two  conductopfl  af  and  fd^  the  difference 
of  potential  between  a  and  T>  is  to  the  difference  of 
potential  between  A  and  F  as  the  resistance  afd 
is  to  the  resiitanco  AF.  Hence,  if  o  and  F  are  at  the 
same  potential,  the  resistance  in  a  o  is  to  the  resist* 
ance  in  OD  as  the  resistance  in  af  is  to  the  resistance 
in  FD.  Now,  onr  test  that  o  and  F  are  at  the 
same  potential  la  tliat  when  they  are  connected  by 
a  wire  no  current  passes  through  the  wire.  Hence 
one  use  of  the  arrangement  may  be  as  follows: — Let 
FD  be  a  wire  whose  resistance  is  to  be  measured  Let 
AC,  CD,  and  af  be  wir^  whose  resbtanccs  are  known, 
and  such  tliat  a  f  may  bo  changed  at  pleasure  to  any 
other  known  reaiiitanoe-coil.  C<>nneet  a  and  D  witit 
the  poles  of  a  battery.  Connect  c  and  F  through  a 
delicate  galvanometer.  Vary  the  resistance  af  nntO 
no  current  passes  through  the  galvanometer.  Then 
the  proportion  just  mentioned  will  enable  fd  to  be 
calculated.  Thus  if  A  c  and  c  d  are  two  equal  resist- 
ances, no  matter  what,  and  if  we  can  insert  any  of 
the  coils  of  a  resistance  box  between  a  and  f  ;  when 
no  current  passes  through  the  galvanometer^  the 
resistanoe  fd  is  equal  to  the  resistanoe  af.  Kirch- 
oiff's  Law  is  a  development  of  Ohm'e,  and  relates  to 
drcnits  in  w  hich  there  are  here  and  there  a  number 
of  electro-motive  forces. 

One  practical  application  of  Ohm's  law  is  to  the 
amzLgement  of  cells  in  a  battery.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  wbea  the  xino  of  one  cell  is  joinedrto 
the  copper  of  another,  a  compound  cell  is  formed 
which  has  twice  the  electio^motlve  force  of  one  of 
the  cells  alone,  and  whose  internal  naiitauoe  is 
twice  the  resistance  of  one  cell  Thus  if  n  cells  are 
joined  *in  series,*  that  is  to  say,  the  zinc  of  the  first 
cell  to  the  copper  of  the  second,  the  zinc  of  the 
second  to  tho  copper  of  the  third,  and  so  on,  and  if 
the  copper  of  the  first  cell  is  connected  by  means  of 
an  external  conductor  (such  as  a  few  feet  or  many 
miles  of  telegraph  wire)  with  the  doc  of  the  last  cell, 
then  the  elcctro'moti\  e  force  of  the  battery  is  n£, 
where  £  is  tho  electro-motive  force  of  one  oelli  Mid 
the  whole  resistance  of  the  circuit  is  nr  +  R,  wh#rft 
r  b  the  internal  resistance  of  one  cell  and  E  tlie 
raaistance  of  tho  eztefual  conductor.  Thus  Ohm's 
Uw  gives 


Cnrront : 


Now  if  It,  the  external  resistance,  is  very  nnall,  th# 

nE        E 

current  is  nearly  cc^ual  to  —  or  -^,  and  hence  is 

not  very  different  from  that  which  would  be  sent  by 
one  cell  alone  through  the  same  external  conductor. 
But  if  R  is  so  large  that  nr  in  comparis<m  is  insigni- 

II T^ 
fi<^at,  the  current  b  nearly  -=- ,  which  is  n  times  the 

current  sent  by  a  single  ccU  through  the  same  con- 
ductor. Hencej  when  tho  external  resiiitftnce  i« 
great,  that  of  a  telegi-ajih  ivire  for  injitanee,  the  celbi 
of  a  battery  ought  to  bo  arranged  in  this  manner, 
which  is  called  'arrangement  iu  series'  (or  by  some 
practical  men  'arrangement  for  intensity*).  But 
cells  may  also  be  *  arranged  as  one  element*  (or  *  ar- 
ranged for  Quantity/  as  said  by  practical  menl  by 
joining  all  the  xinca  together,  and  joining  all  the 
ooppen  together.  Let  the  resistance  of  the  external 
conductor  connecting  the  electrode  of  all  the  Kincs 
with  the  electrode  of  all  the  coppers  be  R.  Now  by 
this  arrangement  the  battery  has  merely  tho  eleotrt> 
motive  force  (£)  of  one  cell,  but  the  total  amount  of 

the  internal  resistance  is  only  -,  where  r  is  the  inter- 
nal resistance  of  one  ccU;  and  bence  by  Ohm's  law 


Current  = 


l+B 


T't  aR 


Now  unless  the  external  resistance  R  Is  small,  nil  is 
great  in  comparison  with  r,  and  therefore  the  ctxrreni 
is  nearly 

^*.    or  onlT    ^, 

If,  however,  nR  may  be  neglected  in  comparison 

nE 
with  n  the  cwient  is  — ^,  or  n  times  the  current 

r 
produced  by  one  celL  We  see,  then,  that  when  the 
exteniol  resistance  is  large  the  current  is  greatest 
when  the  ceils  are  arranged  in  series,  and  when  the 
external  leststaQoe  is  very  small  the  current  is 
greatest  when  the  cells  are  arranged  as  one  element 
If  we  have  six  cells  we  may  cause  every  two  to 
form  one  element^  whoee  electro-motive    force   is 

therefore  E,  and  whose  internal  resistance  is  -.    Wo 

may  now  join  these  three  elements  in  series  so  that 
tho  whole  electro-motive  force  of  the  battery  is  3£, 

3 1* 
and  its  internal  resistanoe   — ,     We  might  have 

2 
formed  an  dement  out  of  every  thrse^  and  joined 
the  two  elements  in  series.  We  see  that  12,  21,  or 
36  cqUs  may  be  arranged  in  a  great  many  different 
ways  to  form  a  battery.  It  may  be  shown  from 
Ohm's  law,  that  the  greatest  current  is  produced 
when  the  cells  are  so  arranged  that  the  internal  ft?- 
sistance  of  the  battery  is  equal  to  the  external 
resistance.  For  example,  given  27  cells,  each  with 
an  internal  resistance  of  1:2  Ohms,  and  an  electro* 
motive  force  of  V&  Volti);  it  is  required  to  arrange 
them  as  a  battery  to  send  a  current  through  an 
external  resistance  of  8 '6  Ohms.  Let  every  three 
form  an  element ;  join  the  9  elements  in  series.  Here 
the  electro^motive  force  ol  each  element  is  15^  and 
of  the  nine  is  13*5.    The  resistance  of  an  element  is 

—^  or  Q'L  and  of  the  nine  is  3'6.     Ab  this  resistance 
8 

is  equal  to  the  external  resistance^  it  may  be  proved 
that  the  arrangement  is  the  best  possible.  I'he  cur- 
rent here  is 


i-e  +  t-^ 


tiff  I'STS  Farads  |«r  taoond. 
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OIL-BITID,  a  name  wlucli  baa  been  applied  to  the 
gUftcbATD  of  South  America.     See  Guackaho. 

OLL-CAKE,  tk  cake  made  of  tbe  residuum  of  lin- 
eeed,  rape,  poppy,  mustard,  cott^m,  and  other  seedii, 
after  thej  bave  been  crushed  to  e.^press  the  oil.  It 
ij  used  for  feedmg  cattle,  and  aljw  far  manure.  I^in- 
«eed-cikka  is  moist  freely  uaed  in  England,  and  the 
honie  imuiuf acture  is  preferred  to  foreiyfu  eake.  Tina 
is  sapfpoaed  to  be  o\niig  to  the  greater  heat  used  in 
dtracting  the  oil  in  foreign  mills.  The  flesh -forminjf 
constituents  in  linaeed-cake  are  about  the  same  as  in 
pease  or  beans,  and  fehoy  are  auperior  to  most  vege- 
table fiMxls  for  fat.  Eape-cake  ia  disliked  by  cattle, 
bnt  is  tolerated  by  aheep.  It  is  often  nsed  in  dust 
as  a  manure.  Cotton  oil-cake  i^  much  used  as  a 
manure  in  the  United  States. 

OILEUS^  one  of  the  ArgoiuMits,     See  AjaX- 

OIL-GAS.  It  had  long  been  known  that  wax, 
oil,  tallow,  &c.,  when  pasised  through  ignited  tubes, 
mn  resolved  into  oombtistible  gases,  which  burn  with 
a  rich  light  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Marti neau  were 
the  first  to  avail  themselves  of  this  fact  m  the  con- 
struction of  apparatus  for  generating  oil -gas  on  a 
large  scale  as  a  substitute  for  cantllea,  lamps,  and 
oosI-gasL  The  advantages  of  oil-gaa  when  compared 
with  coal-gas  were  claimed  by  tbeae  gentlemen  to  be 
the  followmg: — The  material  from  which  it  is  pro- 
docsd  containing  no  sulphur  or  other  matter  by  which 
the  gas  is  contaminated,  there  are  no  objections  to 
Its  use  on  account  of  tbe  BuiTocatiug  smell  in  elo.<ie 
roOOUlL  It  does  no  injury  to  fumiturcp  books,  plate, 
pictiifei,  painty  &c.  All  the  costly  and  otfensive 
operations  of  purify mg  the  gas  by  lime,  &c.,  are 
avoided,  nor  does  the  metal  of  which  the  conveyance 
pipes  ore  made  receive  the  slightest  injury  from  oil- 
gas.  The  economy  of  light  from  oil-gaa  is  thus 
stated:— 

Afpuid  hiutiftr,  oil  gaa, |(L  per  hour. 

Arg&ad  h).ti)pa,  ■peitnncell  oil,   ....     Hd.        „ 

Mould  candles SJ>d.        „ 

Wax  mudles,.... Hd. 

The  oU-gas  has  a  material  advantage  over  coal-gas 
from  its  peculiar  richness  in  olctiant  gaa,  which  ren- 
ders so  small  a  Toliime  necessary  that  I  cubic  foot 
of  oil-gas  will  be  found  to  go  as  far  as  4  of  coal-gas. 
This  circumstance  is,  of  great  imfiortanoe,  as  it  re- 
dnoes  in  tbe  same  proportion  the  nize  of  the  gasome- 
ten  which  are  necessary  to  contain  it.  This  is  not 
only  a  great  saving  of  expense;,  hut  is  a  material 
convenience  where  room  is  limited.  The  iron  retorts 
employed,  after  a  slight  using^  cease  to  alford  the 
gas^  from  an  alteration  produced  on  the  iron  by  the 
action  of  oil  at  a  high  temperature,  and  require  the 
introduction  of  fragments  of  brick  mingled  with  the 
oil,  which  produce  a  great  increase  of  the  decompos' 
ing  power.  A  general  idea  of  tho  process  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  account: — A  quantity  of 
oil  is  placed  in  an  air-tight  vessel  in  such  a  manner 
lliat  it  m&y  flow  into  retort!i  which  are  kept  at  a 
moderate  red -heat,  and  in  such  proportions  as  may 
regulate  the  production  of  gas  to  a  €on\'euient  rate, 
and  provision  is  mjule  that  this  rate  may  be  easily 
governed  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  Tbe  oil  in  its 
passage  through  the  retorts  is  principally  decomposed 
with  the  production  of  ethylene,  marah-gas,  hydiogen, 
carbonic  oxide,  benzene,  &c,  a  gna  being  thus  pro- 
duced which  has  the  great  advantages  of  being  pure 
from  sulphureous  contamination,  and  of  supporting 
a  very  brilliant  flame  with  a  very  small  expenditure. 
As  a  further  precaution  to  purify  the  gas  from  oil 
which  may  be  suapended  in  it  in  the  state  of  vapour, 
it  is  conveyed  into  a  wash-veasel,  where,  by  buhblin;,' 
tbitmgh  water,  it  is  further  cooled  and  rendered  fit 
for  nsa.  Oil -gas,  though  posBsasing  some  advautagcH 
aboTO  mentioned,  cannot  be  eoooomicalJy  used  on 


a  large  scale,  and  no  public  works  now  exist  for 
making  il 

OIL  OF  VITRIOL,  the  common  name  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid  (which  see). 

OIL-PAINTING.    See  Paiktiko. 

OIL-PALM  (ElcEiM  Giiinrmgh),  an  African  tree 
abounding  on  the  west  coast  of  that  continent.  Tbe 
fruit  forma  a  large  head,  which  is  compared  to  a  huge 
pine -apple,  and  cousiata  of  a  great  number  of  drupes 
of  a  bright  orange  colour,  having  a  thin  outer  cover- 
ing or  epicarj),  through  which  the  yellow  oily  pulp  or 
sarcocarp  is  visible,  and  within  this  is  the  stone  or 
endocftrp,  forming  about  a  foiu-th  of  tho  whole  bulk 
of  the  drupe,  Falm-oil  is  of  a  deep  orange  colour^ 
but  becomes  lighter  on  exposure  to  the  air.  MTieu 
fresh  it  has  a  «weet  violet  odour.  It  is  extensively 
uaed  in  its  nativt;  countries  as  butter.  It  ia  used  in 
this  country  for  various  monufflcturing  puqjtj^es.  As 
ft  means  of  procuring  artilicfal  light  the  tlemand  fr»r 
it  has  declined  sinre  the  introduction  uf  paraffin. 
< Jne  species  of  tho  t:eiiu«  EhrU^  the  hlaek -seeded  oil- 
palm,  is  shown  in  PL  CLIV.-CLV.  tig.  6. 

OILS.  By  tho  term  'oil'  we  mean  a  neutral  ho«!y 
formed  witliin  the  living  animal  or  vegetable  organism 
which  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  has  a  more 
or  less  viscid  consistence,  ia  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  in  ether,  and  takes  fire  when 
heated  in  air,  buniing  with  a  more  or  leKs  luminous 
flame.  The  oils  are  usually  divided  into  the  fai  or 
Jixtd  oihy  and  the  rofatUe  or  essa^iia!  ot/j. 

A.  Fat  or  Jixid  oiTs.— These  ofls  aro  divided  into, 
the  drrjimj  and  the  non-dnpriff  oils.  The  foitner 
clans  includes  all  oils  which  thicken  when  ex|K>3ud 
to  the  air  through  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  art* 
converted  thereby  into  varnish.  As  examples  of  thii* 
class  we  may  name  linseed^  nut,  poppy,  and  hcmj)- 
seed  oil.  The  non-drj'ing  oila  when  exposed  to  tho 
air  also  undergo  a  change  resulting  in  the  formatiou 
of  acrid  disagreeable  smelling  acid  subfitauces;  this 
decompcifflition,  which  is  only  partial,  seems  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  presence  of  cellular  matter 
derived  from  the  plant  or  animal  which  hoi  yielded 
the  oil,  this  substance  acting  as  a  ferment  on  the 
fatty  matter,  aueh  acids  as  butyric,  caproic,  valeri- 
anic, A:c.,  being  thereby  produced-  The  fixed  oila 
are  for  the  most  part  glycerides,  that  is,  ethers  of 
the  triatomic  alcohol  glycerine,  and  are  resolved  by 
saponifl  cation  into  glyoeriae  and  such  fatty  acids  as 
stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic  (See  Glycerine.)  The 
fixed  vegetable  oUs  ore  genemUy  prepared  by  sub- 
jecting the  seeds  of  tho  plant  to  pressure  j  the  ani- 
mal oils  are,  for  the  mrtst  part,  the  fluid  parts  of  tho 
fat  of  the  animal.  These  oils  are  often  much  adul- 
terated, the  cheaper  oils,  such  as  poppy,  aesonie,  itc, 
being  mixed  with  the  more  expensive,  as  olive,  &c. 

B.  Etaeniiid  or  volatUc  mis, — This  name  ia  applied 
to  those  volatile  finida  usually  obtained  from  aro- 
matic plants  by  subjecting  them  to  diattUation  with 
water.  The  oil  ia  volatilized  with  the  aqueous  va- 
pour, and  is  easily  condensed ;  a  small  portion  of  it 
ia  retained  in  solution  by  the  water,  hut  the  greater 
part  separates,  and  ia  obtained  pure,  inasmuch  as 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  is  generally  less  than 
that  of  water.  In  some  instanoes,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  rind  of  the  orange  and  lemon,  tbe  oil  exists 
in  distinct  vesicles,  and  may  he  obtained  by  ex- 
pression. Tho  taste  of  theiie  oils  is  acrid  and  bum- 
ingt  «^<i  their  odour  very  pungent,  resembling  the 
taste  and  smell  of  the  vegetablea  affording  them. 
Tbey  are  generally  fluid,  and  remain  so  even  at  a 
low  temperature;  but  some  congeal  at  a  very  mo- 
derate degree  of  cold,  and  others  are  naturally  con- 
crete. They  are  volatile,  but  boil  at  a  temperature 
considerably  above  that  of  boiling  water,  some  of 
them  undergoing  partial  decomposition.     They  are 
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very  loluble  iu  strong  rilouhol,  but  on  adding  w»t«r 
largely  are  precij-itftUitl.  Tliey  are  soluble  in  ether 
in  like  mmmer.  but  do  not  forni  soaiis  with  tbe 
alk&lies,  hj  which  tbey  are  dLitin^isbed  from  tbe 
fixed  oilfl.  They  are  readily  mtlamed  by  etroag 
nitric  acid^  especially  wlih  tha  addition  of  some  anl- 
pliuric  acid.  Exposed  to  the  aotiaa  of  the  air  they 
undergo  an  altera^on  in  GooBequeooe  of  the  abeorp- 
tton  of  oxygen,  thicken,  and  gradaaUy  change  into 
a  solid  matter,  re»etabling  tbo  true  resina.  Wlieu 
digested  with  sulphur  they  unit«  with  it,  forming 
what  baTG  been  cidled  balsams  of  tulphuv. 

In  goneTAl,  the  voUtile  oik  are  used  in  the  proc- 
tioe  of  medkinej  or  aa  perfumes.  Tboae  applied  to 
the  latter  uae,  as  the  eesenoe  of  roBCp  of  jasinine,  ylolet, 
&C.,  are  posaeased  of  a  more  feeble  odour,  and,  being 
obtained  from  the  flewera  of  their  refli>ective  planta^ 
require  much  care  in  their  preparntioa.  This  is  done 
by  spreading  upon  white  wool^  impregnated  with 
oil vo' oil,  the  petals!  uf  the  Howers,  and  leaving  them 
for  some  time  covered  over  with  a  woollen  cloth^ 
upon  which  flowers  are  also  Rciittered.  The  flowent 
are  renewed  from  time  to  time,  until  the  olive* oD  em- 
ployed appeam  to  be  saturated  with  the  oil  of  the 
iiowers,  which  m  then  fioparated  by  digesting  the 
wool  in  alcohol.  Another  method  oouAi&ta  in  firat 
preparing  an  odourless  greaae  from  snot,  by  roj>eatefl 
washing  ivith  water,  removal  of  impuritiea  hy  salt, 
alnm,  rose-wsber,  gnm  beoaoln,  auccessively  added, 
and  desiccation  by  melting  the  grease  and  allowing  it 
ti»  cool  in  deep  pauB.  Tim  grease  is  then  spread  upc»a 
:i  gla£s  plate  inclosed  in  a  wooden  frame.  Upon  the 
grease  the  flowers  are  ttrewn,  a  similar  frame  is  in- 
verted on  tbe  other,  and  a  pUe  of  frames  is  ooa- 
structed  according  to  the  amount  of  avidlable  blos- 
Bonuk  From  time  to  time  the  old  blossoms  are 
removed  and  new  ones  added,  and  this  ia  repeated 
until  the  grease  is  fnlly  charged  with  the  oil  The 
grease  is  ^en  melted  iu  a  waUxr  bath^  by  which  im- 
^  purities  are  got  rid  of,  and  the  grease  can  then  be 
t  employed  as  a  source  of  the  oil  Sometimes,  instead 
of  thLi  process,  the  flowers  are  added  to  melted  grease^ 
the  operation  being  rej>eated  by  filtering  off  the  ex* 
hausted  flowers  and  then  adding  new.  The  minute 
details  of  these  processes  vary  in  particular  cases, 
but  the  general  principle  is  the  some  in  all 

The  easentlal  or  volatile  oils  chemically  considered 
do  not  form  a  natural  class,  for  under  them  are  in- 
dnded  bodies  of  quite  difi[erent  constitution^  and 
'  very  frequently  they  are  mixtorea  of  different  bi^diea. 
Thus  oil  of  wintergroen  is  an  ether,  oil  of  doves  a 
phenol,  oil  of  cinnamon  an  aldehyde,  and  so  on. 
When  they  are  mixtures  they  nsnally  contain  a 
hydrocarbon  and  an  oxygen  compound,  which  are 
sometimes  separable  by  fractional  distillation  (which 
see).  At  other  times  they  may  be  separated  by  taking 
advantage  of  some  striking  property  of  the  class  to 
which  one  or  other  of  the  oonstitnents  may  belong. 

The  essential  oils  havo  boen  arranged  in  fonr 
dassea :  1.  Tbe  hydrocarbons.  2.  The  oxygenated 
oils.  3,  The  solphur  oils.  4.  The  artiflrial  oils  or 
volatile  oils,  prepared  by  destructive  distillation,  fer^ 
mentation,  and  other  processes. 

The  most  import'mt  of  the  hydrocarbons  are  tbe 
oOs  of  turpentine,  citron,  orange,  copaiba,  berga- 
motte,  and  oU  of  roseL  To  this  dasa  also  belongs 
petroleam.  Of  tbe  oxygenated  esaenoes  the  mcNit 
important  are  the  oils  of  thyme,  rue,  minti  anise, 
cnmin,  wintergreen,  carroway,  cinnamon,  caacanll% 
cajcput,  lavender,  ralerian;  camphor  and  its  moiUfi' 
cation  cumarin.  Oil  of  mustard  and  of  garlic  coo- 
tain  sulphur.  Of  the  fourth  dasB»  oil  of  almonds,  got 
by  fermentation^  is  the  best  knowiL  Some  of  these 
bodies  have  been  already  described  under  their  re- 
spective heads,  or  under  the  plant  which  yields  them* 


OISE  (Latin,  /nra),  a  river  iu  P ranee,  wLidi 
rises  on  the  fruntiera  near  Sehigne,  in  tlie  provinee 
of  Hainaut  in  Belgium,  in  the  forest  of  Thierache, 
atuoog  the  Ardeanes,  flows  south-west  across  the 
departments  of  Aisne*et-Oise,  and  in  the  department 
of  Selne-et-Oise  joins  tiie  Seine  on  its  right  bank 
about  6  miles  below  Fontoise^  total  oourse,  about 
ISO  miles,  of  which  100,  beaming  below  Chaimy, 
are  navigable;  afliuents  on  the  left^  the  Ton,  Si^rns, 
Lctte,  and  Ai»tne;  and  on  the  right,  the  Nuirieu, 
Brc'die,  and  Thi^rmn. 

OISE,  a  northeru  department  iu  France,  bounded 
on  tbe  imvi\i  by  the  dt}|>artniciit  ftf  Somint?,  west  by 
Seine-Iiifi-rieure  and  Eui-e,  south  by  Seiuo-et-Oise 
and  8eiae-et-Mame,  and  east  by  Aisne;  areS|  2261 
square  miles.  The  surface  is  slightly  undulatijig. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  soil  is  a  strong  clay,  well 
adapted  for  wheat;  where  the  mixture  of  sand  is 
considerable  the  otiior  oereab!,  as  barley,  oats,  and 
rye^  are  considered  the  most  profiitahle  crops.  The 
higher  plateaux,  where  tbe  suiface  ia  nsoalty  a  good 
deal  bn>ken,  are  devoted  to  pastures,  which  rear 
great  numbera  of  exoeUeut  cattle.  Several  districts, 
particularly  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Compt^^e, 
remain  covered  with  w^ood,  w*hich  occupies  nearly 
oae-seventh  of  the  whole  surface.  Tho  quantity  of 
grain  produced  sreatly  exceeds  tho  home  consump- 
tion. The  vine  is;  not  much  cultivated,  and  the  wine 
produced  is  iutMercnt.  The  ordinary  orchard  fruits 
BQCcecd  much  better,  and  are  extensively  grown,  and 
much  cider  Li  made,  Building-stoDe  and  pavement 
are  extensively  quarried.  Manufactures  have  made 
oonsiderable  progress;  they  consist  chiefly  of  all 
kinds  of  woollen  tissues,  also  linens,  pottery,  leather, 
paper,  cordage,  bricks  and  tiles,  beet-root  sugar,  &c. 
These  various  articles  furnish  the  materials  of  an 
important  trade,  which  Includes,  in  addition,  com, 
fruit,  cider,  cattle,  poultry,  hewn  stone,  turf,  and 
lignite.  For  administrative  purposes  Oise  is  divided 
into  four  arrondissements — B^u vais,  Clermont,  Com- 
pit'gue,  and  Sealis;  subdivided  into  thirty-five  can- 
tons and  701  communes.  Beauvais  is  the  chief  town. 
Pop.  In  1851,  -404,655. 

OKA,  two  ri>  ers,  the  one  in  European  aaid  the 
other  in  Asiatic  Eii£iiia.  The  former,  rising  in  the 
government  of  Orel,  flows  north  till  near  the  town  of 
Kaluga,  then  east  post  that  town,  then  E.N.E.  across 
Klozan  and  the  east  of  Yladimir,  and  after  a  ooune 
of  about  600  miles,  navigable  from  Orel,  joins  the 
Volga  at  Nijnsi-Novgorod.  The  latter,  rising  in  thie 
mountains  between  China  and  the  government  of 
Irkutsk,  flows  n.n.e.  for  400  miles,  and  joins  the  left 
bank  of  the  Angara  at  Bratsk. 

OKEN,  LoBSirz^more  properly  Oceen  fuss,  which 
be  afterwards  himsnlf  changed  to  Oken,  an  eminent 
philosopher  and  practical  natundtst,  bom  in  1779 
at  BohUbach  in  the  Swabian  district  of  Ortenau, 
studied  at  Wiirzburg  and  Gottingen,  and  after  acting 
for  some  time  as  a  private  teacher,  was  in  1807  in- 
vited to  become  extraordinary  professor  of  medicine 
at  Jena.  Here  he  lectured  with  great  aooeptaoce 
on  natural  phUoeophy,  natural  history,  loologT,  with 
comparative  anatomy,  vegetable,  animal^  anohuman 
]ihysiology.  In  IS  12  he  became  ordinary  professor 
of  natuml  adenoe.  Jn  1816  he  began  to  edit  the 
Isis,  a  general  scientiflc  journal,  but  more  espedaUj 
devoted  to  natural  history.  As  there  was  then 
greater  freedom  of  the  press  in  Weimar  than  else- 
where^ all  kinds  of  compbdnta  from  other  quarters 
were  sent  to  Oken,  who,  provided  they  posseaod  any 
general  interest,  puLlii^hed  them  in  the  Ul  ^itlk 
made  him  very  ohuoxioas^  and  at  last  the  govenuaent 
of  Weimar  gave  him  tbo  alternative  to  resign  either 
his  chair  or  the  Isis.  He  chose  the  forau9>  and  the 
Lua^  now  prohibited  in  Weimar,  fontinnftd  to  be 
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firiitted  ftt  KudokkMlt  till  it  became  defunct  m  1S4B. 
At  tb«  same  time  he  became  implicated  in  tlie  olfair 
of  tbe  Wartbfiirg  festival,  but  was  found  free  from 
blame.  After  hwa^  deprived  of  his  chair,  he  con- 
tiuaed  to  reaida  in  Jena^  en^^aged  as  a  private  lecturer 
and  hi  acnentiifio  pozBuItft  till  1 828,  when  he  obtoiQed 
the  a|>pomtment  of  professor  of  natural  history  in  the 
nev^y-orected  tTniveimity  of  Munich.  On  rtif using  to 
aooept  an  eitahange  to  another  Bavarian  uuiven>itj 
be  gave  in  his  reaignation,  and  in  1832  accepted  an 
invitation  to  the  newly -erected  Univetaity  of  Zurich, 
where  he  died  in  1551.  Hifi  great  aim  was  to  exhibit 
a  general  and  hannonioua  Eyatoni  of  nature  embriic- 
iog  all  its  kingdoms  and  elements.  Its  philosophical 
foundadons  are  hud  in  his  Lehrbueh  der  Naturphi* 
loeq>h]e  {Jena,  second  edition,  1839),  and  it  is  ccnn- 
pletely  unfold^  in  his  Lehrbueh  der  Naturgeachicbto 
(three  vols.  Leipzig,  1813-27).  As  hia  syatem  is 
peculiar,  and  difi^ena  from  all  othera  previoui^ly  exist' 
ing,  German  term^  often  failed  bim^  and  he  created 
a  nomenclature  of  hia  own^  which  frequently  sounds 
very  harah,  and  being  di^cult  to  master  haa  met 
with  no  acceptance.  Hisi  natural  philoftophy  was 
often  misunderabood,  and,  moreoYcr,  gave  occasion 
to  the  appearance  of  a  host  of  sbaUow  wiitera,  who, 
amying  themaelvea  in  a  mystical  garb,  spoke  of  the 
oommonest  phenomena  in  the  darkest  terms^  and 
Btippli&d  the  place  of  iwmud  judj^neut  by  extravagant 
and  arbitrary  aatiumpticius.  These  wild  oflMhoatH 
have  gTNkUy  dij(credil<;d  Oken's  natural  philosopby 
with  tiie  English  and  French,  who  Mitudied  them  as 
practical  introductions  to  his  views.  In  Germany, 
i*n  the  contrary,  it  in  generally  acknowledged  that 
he  has  given  a  new  and  profitable  direction  to  natural 
reseftroheL  Oken  waa  also  eminent  as  a  practical 
aiwiiniinfit  and  phyeblogiat,  and  has  v^Titten  much  en 
time  snbjectB.  Ilis  principal  work  is  AUgemeine 
Kattugeschichte  fur  aEe  Staude  (tbii-tecn  vob.  Stutt- 
gart, 183S-41).  A  bust  of  Okcn.  executed  by  Brake 
oi  Berlin,  was  erected  In  the  Eichplatz  of  Jena  in 
1853. 

OKHOTSK,  a  to^-n  in  Siberia,  capital  of  the  coast 
[tro^inco,  situated  on  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  pro- 
jecting  mfco  the  sea  between  the  Okhota  and  Kuchtiu, 
eoonstB  mf  oLusten  of  indifferent  log-houses,  llie 
harbour  ii  shallow  and  unsafe,  and  has  aocordin<fly 
been  given  up  for  that  of  Aian  further  south.  Popu 
1200. 

OLAF  THE  FAT  (Olaf  IL  and  St,  Okff),  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Norwegian  kings,  great- 
^reat*  grandson  of  Harald  llaarfiiger,  and  son  of 
Harald,  chief  of  the  district  uf  Gnmland,  was  bom 
about  995,  and  early  mode  himself  famous  and  for- 
midable by  his  piratical  excursiong  to  England  and 
Xormandy.  After  the  death  of  Kric,  the  previous 
nmnarch,  and  the  expulsion  of  his  son,  he  caused  bim- 
self  to  be  proclaimed  the  only  lawful  king  of  the  land. 
He  began  hia  rtigti  by  n  thrfrough  change  hi  the 
natme  of  the  t;ourt,  iiitrodui:t^d  a  i>pedal  court  of  law 
called  the  Hiidskra,  and  restored  the  ancient  boun- 
daries of  Norw2.y  and  Swe^len ;;  but  above  all  was  a 
ze^ouB  suppoi'ter  of  Christianity,  severely  punishing 
those  who  peraisied  in  adhering  to  heathenism.  He 
may  indeed  be  called  the  real  converter  of  Korway* 
The  severity  which  he  employed  for  this  purpose 
lifterwards  exposed  him  to  a  formidable  retaMation 
at  the  haiida  of  his  own  subject-^.  Having  engaged 
in  war  w4th  Canute  the  Gre;it,  king  of  Kiighmd,  he 
leagued  uitU  Jacob,  king  of  Sweden,  and  was  at 
fint  victorious,  but  afterwards  was  so  completely 
defeated  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
Sweden  and  Hus^aia*  In  1028  he  was  induced  by 
a  ilream  ti>  rutum  to  Norway,  where  he  found  tlie 
people  BO  alienated  from  him  that  he  could  only  bring 
800 U  men  into  the  field  to  oppose  the  forces  of  the 


mighty  Canute.  The  armies  met  at  Sttckteatad  in 
the  vicinity  of  Drontheim  in  1030,  and  OhLf  lost  both 
the  battle  and  his  life.  His  body  was  buiied  in  the 
cathedral  of  Drontheim,  and  he  has  since  11114  been 
honoured  sb  the  patron  s  .iint  of  Norway.  Many  legends 
respecting  him  are  current  throughout  the  North,  and 
his  name  has  been  given  to  an  order  founded  by  King 
Oscar  m  1847. 

OLAND,  or  Oeijlnd,  an  island  in  Sweden,  in  the 
Baltic,  B4i;parated  from  the  mainlaud  by  Kalmar 
Sound,  which,  where  nanoweat,  is  not  above  3  miles 
broad.  It  is  long  and  narrow,  stretching  S5  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  not  averaging  above  8  miles 
from  east  to  west;  area,  505  square  miles.  It  conajsta 
ahnoet  throughout  of  limestone  strata,  which  in  several 
spots  form  ateep  chalky  cMs  parallel  to  the  west 
shore,  but  the  aurface  in  general  is  low.  It  is  well- 
waodcd,  and  coti tains  much  land  aTaibil)le  both  for 
cultivation  and  posture.  There  are  numerous  small 
villages  in  it,  the  chief  of  which  is  Bergholm.  Pop. 
30,000. 

OLBERS,  HfiiNRicH  WiLHKLM  MATTnjBPft^  an 
eminent  astronomer,  bom  at  Arburgen  in  the  Duohy 
of  Bremen  in  1758;  attended  the  cathedral  achtiol 
of  Bremen,  then  studied  mediciuo  in  (juttluguu,  and 
returned  to  practice  in  Bremen,  where  he  continued 
lo  employed  till  a  short  time  befure  hia  death  in  1S40. 
B^ith  an  a  man  and  a  physician  he  waa  highly  resi>ected 
In  181 1  he  shared  with  Jurine  of  Geneva  the  prize 
offered  by  Bonaparte  far  the  best  essay  on  croup.  In 
early  you^  he  had  become  stwiigly  attached  to 
astronomy,  and  the  Btudy  of  it  afterxvords  became 
the  ruling  pafision  of  his  life.  He  direcVid  hia  atten- 
tion purtioularly  to  cometsi,  and  discovered  a  now 
method  of  ascertaining  their  course  by  means  of  three 
observations.  He  published  an  account  of  it  at  Wei* 
mar  in  17S)7,  and  It  is  atill  generally  in  use.  He  also 
furnished  the  most  complete  lists  of  the  oometa  whm^ 
courae  had  been  calculated;  and  in  1815  diacovered 
a  new  one,  which  bears  his  name.  Another  discovery 
for  which  he  is  btill  better  known  is  that  of  two 
planets,  Pallas  in  1802,  and  Vesta  in  1S07.  :Many 
of  his  most  interesting  papers,  by  which  he  enriched 
astronomy  in  all  its  branches,  irst  appeared  in  Zach's 
Monatliche  CorrespunJenx,  Schumacher's  Astronu- 
miflche  Nachrichten,  aud  other  periodicala. 

OLDBUEY,  a  town  in  England,  in  the  county  of 
Worcester,  in  the  heart  of  a  mining  district,  5  mUes 
w.N.w.  of  Birmingham^  and  having  stations  on  the 
Loiidon,  North-Western,  aud  Great  Western  Koil- 
waja.  It  is  iiregularly  built,  but  has  aeveral  spacious 
modem  atreets.  It  has  manufactures  of  chemicola, 
iron  and  steel  works,  edge-tool  atid  nail  works^  brick 
luid  tile  works,  limestone  (|tiarries,  and  extensive 
iron  and  ami  mines.     Top.  (18S1),  15,821. 

OLDCASTLE,  Sm  John  {Lord  Cobhttm),  was  bom 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  reign  tif  Edward  UL* 
and  obtained  his  peerage  by  marrying  the  daughter 
of  Lord  Cobham.  He  excited  the  resentment  of  tht- 
clergy  by  his  zealous  atlherenee  to  the  doctiines  of 
WickMe,  whoso  wurlwS  he  collected  and  transcribed, 
distributing  them  among  the  people.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  be  was  at  the  head  of  an  ICnglish  army 
in  Pnmoe  during  the  Orle^ms  and  Burgundian  fac- 
tions, and  he  obHged  the  Duke  of  Orleaus  to  raise  the 
aiege  of  Paris-  Under  Henry  V.  he  was  nccufeed  of 
heresy;  but  the  king,  with  whom  he  wim  a  favourite, 
delayed  the  prosecutions  against  hini,  juid  tried  tQ 
reason  with  him,  and  to  convince  him  of  his  alleged 
errors,  but  in  vain;  and  he  soon  after  k-ft  him  to  his 
fate.  He  waa  then  cited  before  the  Archbii^op  of 
Canterbury,  and  not  being  able  to  satisfy  his  accusers 
he  WAS  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  committod  to  the 
Tower,  whence  he  escaped  inti^  Wales,  A  report 
was  then  zealously  circulated  by  the  clergy,  and  s^t 
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to  the  king,  that  20,000  Lollards  were  ii«BeinbleJ  at 
8t  Giles's  for  his  destnictioti^  with  Lord  Cobhara  at 
tboir  head.  This  acoufiatinn  BeGrms  to  have  been 
fully  credited  by  Henry,  though  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  really  the  slightest  foondntion  fur 
it^  and  a  bill  of  attainder  being  poBaed  agamet  Lonl 
C^bbamt  he  wm  arrested  and  burned  alive  in  St. 
Giles'  Fields  in  Decttmber,  1417.  He  was  «  tnan  of 
high  spirit  and  warm  temper^  which  hi»  miafortTinea 
could  not  subdue.  HLi  actiiurGiuentfl  were  extensive, 
audi  his  ihirMt  after  knowledge  first  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctnnes  of  Wiokliffe.  In,  onn- 
veraation  he  was  remarkable  for  the  poignancy  and 
readinesij  of  bis  wit.  He  wrote  Twelve  Couclufeions 
addressed  to  the  ParUament  of  England,  published 
in  Bale's  Brefe  Chronyclo  concemyng  the  Examyn* 
acyon  and  I>eiith  of  the  blessed  Martyr  of  Cbnat, 
Syr  Johao  Uldecostle,  the  Lorde  Cobhara,  which  wa* 
reprinttHl  in  1721K  The  play  of  Sir  John  Oldcastlt* 
is  ono  of  the  seven  doubtful  plays  sometimes  attri- 
buted to  Sbakspere. 

OLD  CATHOLICS,  a  sectkn  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Churchy  the  formation  of  which  resulted 
from  the  declaration  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  bj 
the  vote  of  the  18th  of  July,  1 870,  in  the  cecameEiical 
(XJUQCil  which  met  at  Rome  at  the  close  of  1 869.  ^See 
CoiJN€iu)  The  name  was  iiret  assumed  by  a  body 
of  Eoman  Catholics  at  M«riicb»  headed  by  Prtifessors 
Dulliuger  ami  Friedtich*  who,  in  the  autumn  of  1 870, 
uuittxl  in  protesting  against  the  new  dogma,  and  w^ho 
claimed  to  be  faithful  to  the  ancient  traditional  eon* 
stitution  of  the  church,  while  they  were  hostile  to 
an  innovation  which  tbey  regarded  as  essentially 
altering  it«  character*  The  cluef  centres  of  the  Old 
Catholic  movement  are  the  universities  of  Germany; 
but  the  movement  was  also  set  agoing  in  Smtzcrland^ 
where  it  has  spread  rapidly  and  widely.  At  the  end 
•of  Atigtut  a  me«tiQg  of  Old  Catholica  wu  held  at 
NUmbergt  but  nothing  of  importance  was  done  at  it; 
and  for  the  first  year  the  progress  of  the  movement 
in  Germ^^ny  was  slow.  This  was  to  a  great  extent 
duo  to  the  warnings  of  t^ollinger  against  the  erection 
of  Be]5anitG  Old  Catholic  oongregaticins,  lest  this 
should  lead  to  the  severance  of  tlie  body  from  the 
rest  of  the  church,  with  which  they  still  desired  to 
maintain  their  connection,  in  epite  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  most  prominent  actors  in  the  movement 
had  been  excommunicated.  At  the  &^  Old  Catholic 
cougress*,  which  was  held  at  Munich  from  the  SOtli 
to  the  24th  of  September,  1871,  a  more  aggressive 
attitude  was  taken  up.  It  was  then  determined  to 
form  separate  congregations  for  the  ImhIv,  and  to 
enter  into  a  close  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Utrecht  (the  so-calle^l  Dutch  Jatuenists),  a  body 
which  had  arif^-n  within  the  Church  of  Rome  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  doctrinal 
JXiHcf  which  united  them  was  also  stated  in  a  more 
pronounced  manner  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
Although  the  movement  arose  simply  from  the  oppo- 
eition  to  the  dogma  of  infallibility,  that  opf>oeition 
aaoessarily  implied  a  rejection  of  the  decrees  of  a 
general  council^  and  it  was  now  distinctly  denied 
that  the  decrees  of  a  general  council  had  any  validity 
moless  they  were  confirmed  by  their  harmony  with 
the  con^'ictionB  of  the  Catholic  people  and  ^vitb  the 
state  of  theological  science.  After  this  the  Old 
Catholic  movement  spread  more  rapidly.  Congrega' 
tfons  belonging  to  the  body  were  fonned  at  several 
places;  and  aa  it  vras  necessary  to  procure  conseom* 
tiou  and  confirmation  for  the  priests  of  the  body,  and 
the  German  bishrps  <  f  c^^urse  refused  to  perform  this 
function,  Loos,  the  archbishop  of  Utrecht,  the  head 
of  the  body  with  which  tbey  had  allied  tbcmselvefl, 
visited  Germany  in  July,  1872^  for  the  purpose.  At 
Ibetr  second  oongreo,  held  at  GUrzenich  from  the  20th 


to  the  24tb  September,  1 872,  the  Old  Catholics  re* 
solved  to  elect  a  bishop  of  their  own,  according  to  the 
ancient  usage  of  the  church,  by  the  clergy  and  [people 
combined,  which  was  actually  done,  Dr.  Jnisf?ph 
Ileinkens  being  elected  on  the  1st  of  June,  1S73,  the 
first  bishop.  The  third  cfmgress  was  held  in  Sept. 
1S73  at  Constance,  and  wrv*  attended  by  a  number 
of  distinguished  representatives  of  foreign  churches. 
The  principal  resolutions  of  this  congress  were  the 
adoption  of  a  Bvumla]  constitution  for  the  body,  and 
the  appointment  of  subt^inimittees  to  treat  with 
representatives  of  the  Anj,dican,  Greek,  and  Kus»ian 
churches  with  a  view  to  discover  the  points  of  agree* 
ment  birtween  them  miii  tliu  »ild  t'atualics.  Yearly 
congre!*9e«  have  since  been  held,  and  in  1878  il  wan 
resolved  thiit  eelibaey  was  n'»t  iiienmbent  on  [>rie8ts, 
a  resolution  in  which  the  Old  Catholics  of  Germany 
bad  been  preceded  by  those  of  Switzerland. 

The  Old  Catholic  movement  in  Germany  was 
greatly  aided  from  the  first  by  the  jtosition  taken  up 
by  the  i material  government,  and  still  more  by  the 
governments  of  some  of  the  separate  states,  llio 
imperial  government  declared  that  the  quesUon  which 
diWded  the  Old  and  New  Catholics  wai  a  irarely 
internal  one,  which  it  had  no  right  to  decide,  Mid 
aooordingly  gave  equal  recognition  to  both  parties, 
and  defended  the  inferior  clergy  of  the  Old  Catholics 
Against  the  New  Catholic  btshopfl  with  respect  to  all 
that  the  state  had  any  concern  with,  namely,  tb« 
right  of  Old  Catholics  to  retain  what  offices  they  held, 
and  the  emoluments  of  these  offices,  in  spite  of  any 
sentence  of  excommunication  passed  on  them  by 
their  bishopa.  The  Prussian  government  went  still 
further  than  this.  The  persistent  persecution  of  the 
Old  Catholics  by  the  New  Catholic  bishops  convinced 
them  of  the  nece£>sity  there  was  for  the  relation* 
between  church  and  state  being  regulated  anew;  and 
the  result  was  that  the  niiniater  of  public  worship, 
Dr.  Falk,  introduced  four  bills  for  the  purpose  inti> 
the  Prussian  Landtag  in  the  session  of  1872-73,  all 
of  which  were  passed  during  the  same  session.  The 
first  of  these  provided  fi»r  the  training  and  appoint- 
ment of  the  clergy  in  Prussia;  the  aecund  stated  the 
conditions  Tinder  wbieh  any  priest  or  other  ecclesi- 
astical functionary  might  dissolve  his  connectitju  with 
the  church;  the  third  fixed  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline;  and  the  fourth  provided  for  the  erection 
of  a  royal  court  for  ecclesiastical  afTaira. 

The  Old  Catholic  movement  baa  had  a  similar  coarse 
in  Switzerland.  There  also  the  bishops  unanimously 
supported  the  new  doguui,  and  excommunicated  the 
priests  who  rejected  it;  but  there  also  the  stati* 
intervened,  and  zealously  protected  the  latter.  At 
present  the  Old  Catholics  of  Switzerland  number 
about  75,000,  those  of  Germany  70,(HK). 

In  other  countries  the  movementbas  nuwle  very  little 
way.  Abbd  Michaud,  who  began  it  in  Paris  in  Feb. 
1872,  met  vrith  little  success.  In  Austria  it  failed 
through  the  op|M>sition  of  the  government,  and  tn 
Italy  it  wiis  e«]ually  unsuccessful  An  Old  Catholic 
committee  met  at  Home  May  7, 187'i^  but  separated 
without  effecting  anything  of  importance. 

OLDEN  HU  KG,  a  grand  duchy  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  bounded  north  by  the  North  8e»  or  Ger- 
man Ocean,  east  by  Hanover  and  Bremen,  south  and 
west  by  Hanover;  greatest  length,  north  to  iouth, 
81  miles;  greatest  breadth,  47  miles;  area,  207d 
square  miles.  This  forma  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg, 
or  Oldenburg  proper;  but  in  addition  to  it  the  duohy 
possesses  two  separate  patches  of  territory,  distinct 
both  from  it  and  from  each  other,  namely,  one  in 
Holstein,  forming  the  prinoipality  of  Llibeck^  with 
an  area  of  209  square  miles,  and  Birkenfeld,  in  the 
south  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  with  an  area  of  194  square 
miles,  thus  making  the  whole  area  2479  square  mllea. 
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tb»  aotttiwfn  txtimdtj^  i 


uft^  ifamgttoiiit^ 


kyW  liilb  uppear. 


Tbe  {iffiiidp^  riven  mi%  tbe  Weser,  tlio  Hante^  its 
«fiiMA|;tbeJAikd«,Hjuie,So€9te,Y«lii»e,aiiai4Bd^  [ 
There  aro  tio  hJaa  of  great  extent.  SUxhm  often 
hhm  fgom  the  scm;  and  frequent  fog«  peodnc*  a  oold, 
dttnp  ttur,  whkb  occaanwally  n>bi  eren  wammar  of 
in  praoer  wacmlli.  Tbe  mt&ee  in  fppEl  lo  sail  k 
divided  Into  mnr^j  niid  ttody  Und.  TIm  fbneier 
ham  m  many  inBtanoei  been  i«oover«d  from  tlkd  ae^ 
and  still  ia  only  protected  tram  it  by  meana  of  dikea 
aimilar  to  tboae  erected  in  Unllaod  and  Holateia. 
It  oonaiata  generally  of  a  beavy  aUnviuin,  capabte 
wbon  properly  laid  dry  of  yiddin^  beavy  crttpa  of 
wbea%  b^ms,  and  bay.  Tbe  sandy  land  is  very 
U^bt,  and  of  little  fertility,  and  not  anfrequently  is 
kft  in  a  state  of  natttre;,  forming  extensive  tracts  of 
barren  beath.  A  consaderable  port  of  tbe  sandy  dis* 
triola  were  once  covered  witb  wi od.  Iduch  of  it  baa 
dinppenred,  but  tbere  are  still  several  eittentive 
fbreslB.  Agnculture,  employed  in  raising  nut  only 
oom  bat  rape,  bemp,  and  flax,  and  including  tbe 
tvanng  of  bones  and  cattle,  is  tbe  principal  sonroe 
fif  snbabtence.  Since  tbe  admisBion  of  Oldenburg 
into  tbe  Zoilverein  in  1853  manufactures  and  trade 
have  made  ooosiderable  progress.  Ihe  principal 
brancbes  of  manufacture  are  cutton-spinniug,  ircm- 
fuanding,  making  of  tobacco  and  cigars^  cork -cutting, 
and  joinery.  The  abipptng  is  enten&ive.  In  18^1 
tbe  number  of  vessels  entered  at  the  ports  of  Oldcn- 
buig  was  2109,  of  110 J26  tons  burden;  and  the 
number  cleared  2HS,  of  123,678  tons.  Tlie  iubabi- 
tants  are  geiiemily  a  patient  and  industrious  race, 
but  habits  of  intoxication  are  very  prevalent,  llie 
Principality  of  Lubeck  bas  cbieBy  a  flat  or  undulating 
Biirface.  The  northern  section  has  several  lakes,  of 
which  lakes  Keller,  llkJei,  Eutin  are  situated  in 
the  midst  of  beautiful  eoeacry.  llie  only  other 
important  lake  is  the  HemmeWlorf  Lake.  It  and 
Lake  Keller  are  the  two  liu-gest.  Birkenfeld  ia  a 
mountainous  dL^trict.  In  the  upper  parts  the  climato 
is  cold  and  rude,  but  iu  the  Amall  sheltered  valleys 
mild  and  healthy.  The  agricultural  productd^  are 
dye  plants,  flax,  hemp.  Grain  ia  not  grown  in 
sufticleiit  quautity  to  meet  the  amatiojptiuu.  Wood 
is  abuudant.  The  ndnerals  incbide  irDU^  copper, 
cool,  and  the  comtnoner  kinds  of  geuis,  e«if>ecially 
agates^  ivbicb  lost  furaiah  the  material  for  the  chief 
industry  of  the  principality^  that  of  Btouti  cutting 
and  poliabing.  ^o  celebrated  bus  it  becfuue  iu  this 
respect  that  many  stiiue3  are  sent  to  it  from  otlier 
parts  of  Kurofie  (taim^'uniiK,  for  example,  from  Scot- 
land) iu  order  to  be  pulL^hed  and  worked  up  tbero. 
The  centre  uf  this  industry  in  Birkeiif  eld  is  the  small 
town  of  Utjerstein.  Among  the  other  iudustrica  are 
tanning^  and  weaving.  Mining  (for  iron)  m  carried  on 
to  a  oonaidcrable  extent,  but  tbe  i run ^ tone  is  mostly 
sent  to  other  i>hieea  to  be  smelted  and  wrong  lit. 

The  cuustitHtiou  of  the  Grand -duchy  of  tUdenburg 
dates  from  February  IS,  1849,  but  ivos  re  vised  by  a 
decree  of  Kovember  22,  IB52,  Tbe  legiaktlve  body 
ii  ft  Landtag  or  diet  of  one  chamber,  having  one 
member  for  every  10,000  inhabitants.  The  frjinchiae 
belongs  to  all  citizeuH  [Keying  taxes  and  who  bave 
never  been  cuudeiunedl  for  felony.  The  mode  of 
election  ia  indirect,  ev^ry  3CiO  electors  djooHiug  one 
delegate,  and  every  twenty  delegates  one  deputy  to 
tbe  chamljer.  Tho  grand-duchy  sends  one  member 
to  the  Bimdesratb  and  tbree  members  to  tbe  lleich- 
stag  of  the  German  Empire.  In  tbe  budget  for  18S3 
tbe  revenue  of  the  grand- dueby  was  estimated  for 
that  year  at  £30  &,  7  &9  and  the  expenditure  at  Jt;it23,72(J. 
The  publio  debt  at  the  eud  of  Vb^  amouutod  to 
£1,912,533.  Elementary  education  ib  csompuUory. 
Tbe  contingent  of  troo]is  supplied  by  Oldenburg  to 


tbe  imperial  army  C(Kisist$  of  a  rv^runent  of  tofanttr* 
a  regisMnt  of  cavalry,  and  two  battefiss  of  atttUfsry* 
Tbe  Oldenbnt;  oontingent  is  tnclitd«d  la  tbm  WOfil 
Pmsttan  atmy. 

In  tbe  earliest  times  OldMlhniy  W9B  hihMM  %f 
the  Cbauci,  and  at  a  lator  Mtiod  MlOttg«d  to  IM 
IhidijofSaaraDy.  In  llSaUMOomitiolOldettbiitf 
and  JMrneaihaa^  look  ndYanlai^  of  tlw  nirartliitnv 
of  Hcoiy  th«  Laon  to  make  IhemaalTet  imnodials^ 
snbjeet  to  tbe  empireL  In  1I4S  Christian,  ibo  son  oif 
Cdont  Dietrich,  was  elected  Kin^  of  Denmark,  and 
founded  the  Otdenbui;^  dynasty  in  Denmark  and 
Holrteln.  A  yoanger  brother,  Gerhard,  omtinued 
the  line  in  OldenlHU^  but  the  last  of  hit  malv 
descendants  dying  in  1$4S7  the  ooontry  fell  to  Den- 
mark, and  WIS  guTerned  by  viceroys.  In  177S  th« 
King  of  Denmark  ceded  ibe  (H>uutie:9  of  Oldenbuig 
and  DelmenboTBt,  to  the  Kmtx^ror  of  Kussiah  alto  it 
descendant  of  tb«  bouse  of  Oldenburg,  who  in  retam 
surrendered  all  bis  pooKssions  iu  Hoktein  and  Sddes- 
wig,  and  conferred  tbe  two  counties  on  bis  et*a*iu, 
tbe  Bishop  of  LUbedc  In  1774  Ohlcn\nir^%  \sitb 
Delmenborst,  was  made  a  ducby«  Con^iilLTAVile  adili- 
tion%  including  the  bishopric  of  Liib(5ck  as  a  berodi* 
tary  principality,  were  jnndc  to  the  Ohleubur^  terri" 
tories  in  1S03,  most  of  wbLob  were  mcoi'pdrattHl  w  ith 
the  French  Empire  iu  ISIO,  but  restored,  with  f  nrtlier 
additions,  and  with  the  rank  of  a  grand^ducby,  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  tu  1S15,  Tbe  congre-*^  mor^dy 
decided  that  a  district  containing  20,000  inhabitants 
l>el<>ng^ing  to  tbe  former  Frtiich  department  of  Saar 
should  be  asdgned  to  Oldenburg  w  ithout  tixing  the? 
boundaries  of  the  district  mon)  dchnitely;  and  it  was 
by  a  treaty  concluded  witb  IVua^ia  iu  1^17  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the«Main  in  acoordanoe  with  tbhi  decree  that 
Birkenfeld,  which  had  been  oooupled  hy  Pruasia  since 
l&H,  was  ceded  by  that  power  to  Oldenburg.  Pop. 
in  1S80,  Duchy  of  Oldenbui^,  263,048;  Principalitv 
of  Lub«!k,  35,145;  Principality  of  Bu-keufeld,  3li,Ui<5; 
tottd  of  grand-duihy,  337,478. 

OLDEXBUlLG,  a  town  in  Germany,  capital  of 
the  grand  duchy  of  the  same  name,  24  uiiles  w»*r.w. 
of  Bremen,  on  the  Ilunte,  which,  here  receiving  the 
Haareo,  forms  a  harbour.  1 1  bas  a  coatle,  with  ]  lalace, 
several  obnrdhas^  collei;e,  library  of  15,000  volumes, 
picture-gallery,  gymnn^ium,  barracks,  normal  aiul 
military  sehoold,  Bcverol  hoapitak;  nmnufactures  of 
reiined  !«.ugar^  soap,  and  muBical  lUDtrumentH;  uuiiitiriHis 
breweries  and  diKtilleriea,  besides  iron-founding,  soap- 
boiling,  ship-building,  and  tanning  establlsbmonta, 
and  a  trade  in  wood,  wool,  and  cattle.     Pop.  18,1  HI. 

OLDHAM,  a  town,  Kii^Lvtid,  Ltiuawbirii*,  on  a 
height  near  the  junction  of  tho  Irk  aud  ^^ledloik,  and 
on  tho  Loudon  aud  North' Wo/itorii»  and  Lanc^i^birc 
aud  Yorkfihiro  Itivil ways,  !■  uuJ1cj«  north- ea,Ht  of  Man* 
Chester.  In  1760  it  ct>iitaiued  only  about  sixty 
dwellings,  mostly  thtacbed  huts;  but  ita  pixjgreis 
bas  been  so  rapid,  in  coijaequenco  of  tlio  vuliiablw 
ooal-minea  in  ita  viciuity  aiitl  tho  f;ieiUtk»  ilnis 
afforded  for  cotton  factoriuH,  thj^t  it  i^  unw  u  h^iidiu^ 
manufacturing  town,  with  over  22»r9yy  inhtvljitt;*! 
bouses.  It  is  very  irre^'^ularly  built^  and  eanuut 
bc^ast  much  of  ita  public  hiiitdioi^a.  Tho  more  im- 
portant ai-e  its  churchea  aud  chafiula,  a  handiiouio  and 
commodious  t^jwu-hall,  the  lyceumi  and  Mi^ieuLo  aud 
art  Bchuol,  a  free  library  aiid  mnaouui  {muently 
built),  tho  bluo'coat  »chwl,  and  thu  ititinuary,  The 
spinning  and  weaving  of  cott^m  are  the  staple  in- 
dustries of  the  town,  and  employ  within  it  and  tn 
its  vicinity  about  1^50  milla.  Hata^  once  a  very 
im|xjrtaut  branch  of  industry,  are  still  made  ex- 
tensively; and  there  are  several  large  mochino-sbopt, 
iron  and  brass  foundries,  tanneries^  roperies,  silk- 
foctoHes^  bleach- works,  &c.  Oldham,  first  made 
a    Lx^cough   by  the   lleform  Act   of    IH^'I,  electa 
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two  momWra.    Pop,  miia  bor.  In  1  STl,  82,<>29 ;  parL 

bor.,n3,ltMI;m1SHlJll,:Mr!uniiLV2.r.inreai>ectivdy. 

OLD    hlAS   OF   THE    MOUNTAINS.     See 

AL0.VD1N, 

OLD  STYLE.     See  Cvlen-dar. 

OLDYS,  William^  a  celebrated  bibliograpber, 
imni  according  to  some  in  16S7,  nccorrling  to  ©there 
in  1696;  died  in  London,  April  16, 1761,  flii  father 
left  him  a  sntAll  property,  which,  however^  he  booh 
dksipated.  Ho  was  reduced  to  very  poor  oirciim- 
isf>ance.H,  when  ho  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  Earl 
of  Oxford,  He  remained  ten  yeaw  more  or  len  in 
thia  nohleman's  service,  and  in  1765  wai  appointed 
by  tho  Duke  of  Norfolk  Noiroy  king-at-arms.  His 
dissolute  habita  remiuned  with  him  through  life,  and 
he  died  poor.  The  works  by  which  he  i%  beet  knttwu 
i\T6  The  British  Librarian,  exhibiting  a  compendions 
review  or  abstract  of  our  moet  scarce,  useful,  and 
valuable  boolcB  in  all  Bcicnces  as  well  in  manuscript 
as  in  print  (London,  1 73S),  and  A  Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Ralfiigli,  prefixed  to  hia  History  of  the  World  (1738), 
Among  his  other  produetiouB  are  aeveral  biographic-i 
in  the  General  Dictionary  (1731-41),  contributiau3 
to  IMra.  Cooper  s  Mui*ea'  Library  (1737),  He  left  at 
his  death  aeveral  valujible  ^fSS.,  one  of  which  beam 
the  title  of  London  Libraries;  ^vith  Anecdotes  of 
Collectors  of  Booka,  ItcniarkB  on  Booksellers  and  on 
the  First  PublLihers  of  Catalo^ics. 

OLEACE^E,  the  olive  faroily,  a  natural  order  of 
dicotyledonous,  g^amopetaloua,  hj'po^^ynoufl  plants, 
closely  allied  to  tlie  JasrolneR,  with  which  some 
antliors  have  united  it  The  typical  geniis  is  Olm 
(olive).  Tho  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  or  sometinieg 
dicccioua;  the  cidyx  is  ^amosepalous  and  persi^st- 
ent;  the  coro'la  is  4*cleft,  soroetinies  of  four  petaln, 
l^tala  sometimes  wanting^;  the  stamens  are  two  in 
number^  the  ajithera  attached  at  the  middle;  the  ovary 
11  two  ^celled,  each  cell  containing  two  ovulea^  the 
aeeda  often  aolitary  by  abortion.  The  meml>er8  of  thla 
order  are  trees  or  ehruli«  with  opposite  leaves  either 
simple  or  compound,  Tho  inflorescence  is  in  mcemea 
or  jmnides.  They  inhabit  principally  the  temparnte 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere  aa  far  as  the 
t35th  degree  of  latitude,  but  are  alao  found  in  Aus- 
tralia, This  order  includes  some  genera  which  are 
of  great  importance  economically,  such  a«  the  olive 
and  the  a«h,  aeveral  species  of  which  yield  maima. 
The  order  is  divided  into  two  sections^ the  Olew, 
with  a  drupaceous  or  berried  fruit ;  and  the  Ft*tLrin€tr^ 
with  a  dry,  winged,  indtihlscent  fruit, 

OLEAKDEE  (Nerium  deandei^  Lixul),  a  beautiful 
Mfirub  tielonging  to  the  natural  order  Apooynaoeae, 
well  known  by  its  terminal  clustera  of  flowers  of 
various  shades,  from  white  to  rose-coloured.  It  grows 
spontaneously  in  Southern  Europe  and  on  all  the 
coasts  of  the  ^lediterraneaiL  Like  many  other  plants 
ol  this  order  it  contains  a  poisonoos  juice,  which  hi 
■nfficiently  }>owerfid  to  render  it  necessary  to  take 
preokntions  for  haring  the  plant  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  chil  dren,  A  m  edicine  was  formerly  e  xtracted 
frrtm  it,  which  was  nsed  as  a  remedy  against  certain 
cutaneous  diseases,  but  it  has  now  been  idniost  entirely 
given  up. 

OLEFL\NT  GAS.  In  the  year  1796  four  Butch 
chemists,  named  Deiman,  Paeta  van  Troostwyk, 
B^mdt,  and  Lauwerenbnrgh,  discovered  anew  gas  from 
w'hich,  under  certain  oondttions,  an  oily  liquid  could 
be  produoed;  on  this  accoimt  tliey  gave  to  the  no\r 
gas  lbs  name  oli^Hant,  or  oil-producer.  This  name 
is  yet  retained,  and  is  used  as  synonymous  w  iiii 
many  others,  tuch  aa  heart/  carburtUtd  ht/drotjnt^ 
MhtfUne^  and  ethane.  Olefiant  gas  is  prodnoed  liy 
the  destructive  distillation  of  many  organic  bodies, 
•qch  sa  coal,  resin,  caoutchcjuc,  &c;  it  is  thereforo 
present  in  coal-gas,  indeed  it  is  to  this  body  that  ooal- 


gas  owes  a  great  part  of  its  illundnating  power.  This 
compound  may  be  obt;ane<i  from  Inorganic  matcrhJ* 
by  passing  tho  va[iour  of  carbon  disulphide  mixrd 
uith  siUphuretfced  hydrogen  over  heated  capper,  whtu 
an  action  ensues  which  may  be  thus  formulatod — 

2CSi  +  2H.8  +  (JCu  =  CjH4  +  flCuS. 

It  is  more  easily  obtained,  however,  by  the  removul 
from  alcohol  of  the  elements  of  water,  by  the  agency 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  If  a  mixture  of  one  volumes 
of  alcohol  be  heated  in  a  flask  with  four  volumes  of 
sulphuric  add  (a  little  sand  being  added  to  prevent 
the  imdue  frothing  of  tho  mixture),  olefiant  gas,  along 
with  small  quantities  of  sulphuroui  acid,  is  evolved, 
r.y  passing  thw  evolved  gas  thrcjugh  milk  of  lime  th«ii 
sulphurous  acid  b  abeorbed;  and  if  a  second  bottle 
containing  strong  sulphuric  tidd  be  placed  after  that 
containing  the  time,  any  tracA  of  alcohol  which  may 
have  been  carried  over,  or  of  ether,  which  is  often 
produced  in  the  reaction,  will  be  absorbed:  the  puns 
gas  may  be  collected  over  water. 

CsUiO  -  HjO^CTli. 

This  compound,  olefiant  gas,  is  cohiurless;  it  has  a 
faint  ethereal  odour,  is  irrespirable^  and  may  1^ 
liquefied  by  exposure  to  strong  pressure.  On  the 
approach  of  a  lighted  body  it  takes  fire^  and  bums 
with  a  very  luminous  flame,  accompanied  by  the  de- 
position of  considerable  quautities  of  carbon.  If  this 
gas  be  mixed  with  three  tiroes  its  volume  of  oxygen, 
and  tha  mixture  ignited,  a  violent  explosion  oecum, 
and  we  find  that  the  olefiant  gas  has  been  entirely 
burned  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  thus,  CgHi  -f 
Ofl  =  2  C  Oj  4-  2  Ha  0.  U  a  mixture  of  two  vdumen 
of  chlorine  with  one  volume  of  olefiant  gns  be  mode, 
and  immediately  brought  into  contact  with  a  lighte*! 
taper,  combustion  of  the  mixture  ensues,  and  a  very 
copious  deposit  of  carbon  is  formed  on  the  sides  of 
the  vesseh  In  this  experiment  the  whole  of  tho  hy- 
drogen of  the  olefiant  gas  has  been  removed  by  the 
chlorine  in  tho  form  of  hydrochloric  acid,  whOo  the 
whole  of  the  carbon  baa  been  set  free,  C3H4  +  Cl<  = 
Ca  4-  4  H  CL  If  the  amount  of  chlorine  be  enual  to 
that  of  the  olefiant  gas,  and  the  mixture  be  .•ulowe^l 
to  remain  at  rest,  especially  in  the  sunshine,  au 
entirely  different  action  ensues  ;  the  two  subatances 
combine  together  directly,  and  there  is  produced  that 
liquid  the  formation  of  which  has  given  to  this  gss 
its  most  common  uame^ 

Eihifkne  dUcfthridr^  or  Dutch  liquid,  b  a  ooIollrlflBl^ 
neutral,  oily  liquid,  having  a  fragrant  ethereal  odour 
and  a  sweetish  taste;  its  specific  gravity  is  1*25;  it 
boils  at  82° '5  C,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and 
when  ignited  bums  with  a  greenish^  smoky  flame, 
giving  off  vapours  of  hydrmhloric  acid.  The  bromide 
and  iodide  corresponding  to  this  chloride  are  well- 
known  bodies.  This  sub^^tance  (C3H1)  forms  a  series 
of  sjdta  in  which  it  plays  the  part  of  a  divalent 
radicle,  taking  the  place  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen; 
a  series  of  hydrates  are  also  obtainable,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  double  water  moteculej  in  which  Kj 
is  replaced  by  CsH^^  thus — 


frjo. 


These  hydrates  are  alcohols;  they  are  known  by 
the  general  name  of  gltfCcU.  A  great  number  of  other 
derivatives  of  this  substaoco  are  knowiL 

OLEIC  ACID.  This  name  is  applied  to  the  liquid 
acid  ubtained  by  the  saponification  of  u on-drying  oils 
and  solid  fats.  If  olive* oil  be  saponified  with  catastic 
(lotjuih  (see  SoAP),  the  ensuing  soap  decomposed  by 
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tftrtario  acid,  and  the  f&tty  ftddsi  thus  soparitied, 
washed,  and  thou  hented  in  a  water- bath  with  oxide 
of  lead,  oleate  luid  stearate  of  lead  are  formed ;  hj 
■hakin^  up  with  ether  the,  oleate  only  iji  dissolved, 
and  from  this  solution  pure  oleic  acid  may  be  pre- 
pared by  decompos^ing  the  lead  salt  with  hydrochloric 
afcidp  decanting  the  ethereal  liquid^  which  contains 
&ee  oleio  acid,  and  evaporating  it.  t31cic  acid  at 
temperatnrea  above  14°  C.  forms  a  colourless  oil;  at 
low  iemperatures  it  solidifies  in  the  form  of  a  hanl, 
white,  crystallino  maas.  When  the  liquid  acid  is 
exposed  to  the  air  it  rapifily  absorbs  oxygen,  with 
ihe  formation  of  raucid -smelling,  oxygenated  cotn- 
pomidB.  The  formula  CuHoaO  .  H  O  is  gtven  to  this 
add;  it  is  monobasic,  forming  a  series  of  oleatos  repre- 
sented by  the  general  formula  CuH33O.il/ O,  where 
M  €<iuals  a  metrj  such  as  potaBsimn  or  sodium. 

OLERON,  an  Island  in  France,  about  1  mile  from 
the  coast  of  the  department  of  Charente-Inf^rieure^ 
to  which  department  it  belongs,  and  separated  from 
the  Isle  of  Ke  oa  the  north  by  the  Pertuis  d' Antioche; 
greatest  length,  18  miles;  greatest  breadth,  7  miles; 
area,  IMJ  square  miles;  population,  18,013.  With  the 
exception  of  the  west  nde,  which,  lying  exposed,  has 
a  wild  and  bleak  aspect,  the  Hurf^vce  is  generally  fer- 
tile, producing  good  corn  and  wine.  Good  salt  is 
obtained  from  the  salt  bays  on  the  coast.  It  has  two 
towns,  Chilteau  and  St.  Pierre^  the  former  fortifietl 
This  island  bt!'lon2:ed  first  to  the  cnuiits  of  Aiijou 
and  the  diikca  of  Aquitaine^  and  wrw  uaitud  to  th«? 
Grown  by  Charles  V,  It  was  ceded  to  tbc;  Eus^'Hah  tiy 
the  Treaty  of  Brdtigny,  but  reconquered  by  CbaiieH 
VII.  It  was  fortified  l>y  Loui-s  XIV.  I'uder  tlio 
Convention  it  was  called  Ihle  of  Liberty  {He  de  la 
Libera), 

OLERON  LAWS  (JwjcmtntM,  or  R6U9  cTOleron), 
a  code  of  maritime  laws  which  loni*  regulated  tlie 
navigation  c;)nnecterl  with  I^a  Erchelle,  Bordeaux, 
and  the  coasts  of  Norraamiy  aud  Rrittanj^  It  is 
said  tdhAVe  been  oonipiltfd  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century;  but  it  Is 
probable  that  the  provisions  containtrd  in  it  had  been 
long  in  force  before  they  were  coramittcd  to  wiitiri;^, 
and  that  even  the  oldest  part  of  the  written  c*^}^ 
belongs  to  a  later  date.  The  cotle  was  publish  id 
for  the  Bret  time  in  the  Collection  dea  lois  maritimc-s 
of  M.  Pardessus.    See  Commebcial  Law. 

OLFACTORY  NEBVES.     See  Kervi,  Nosf. 

OLGA,  St*,  was  the  wife  of  the  riniinl-duke  Ij^nr 
of  Kiev,  who  became  acquainted  with  hor  when  ou 
a  hunting  party  in  Psko\%  Though  she  was  only  a 
simple  peasant  l^elonging  to  a  neighboiTring  vills'^e 
she  possessed  uncommon  talents  aud  an  exceUeiit 
character.  After  her  hual>and  had,  abnut  94 ft^  lot^t 
his  life  in  battle,  ahe  mauasfed  the  jjovernment  for 
her  minor  son  Svatoelav  till  ^55,  ami  then  went  to 
Constantinople,  where  she  wa§  baptized  liy  the  I'iitri- 
arch  Theopbilactes.  At  her  baptism  Bbe  took  the 
name  of  Helena,  but  after  her  death  in  1^(11}  she  was 
canonized  by  the  Greek  C^hurch  under  ber  ori;^nal 
name.  Her  festival  is  kept  on  the  11th  of  July  (as.) 
She  is  held  in  high  estimatton  by  the  Russians  as  bein^ 
the  first  grand-duchess  who  embraood  the  Christian 
seligion,  but  her  saintship  is  not  lecognised  by  the 
Romiah  Church. 

OLIEANUM.    See  FB^UJicrNCENSiL 

OLIFAJSTS  (or  Elephant)  EIVER,  a  river  in 
Gspe  Colony,  which  rises  about  the  Routh>eastem 
bonndary  ol  Clanwilliam  division,  flows  north-west 
through  that  division,  and  fnlls  into  the  Atlantic.  It 
receives  tJie  Great  and  Little  Doom  on  ita  right  bank. 
It  is  navigable  for  boats  for  30  miles  up,  but  like 
abnost  all  the  other  river;)  of  the  colony  is  eneum* 
hcred  at  its  mouth  by  a  bar  over  which  no  ordinary 
sailing  vessel  can  float. 


OLIGARCHY  (from  Gr.  oltffot,  few.  and  archt\ 
government),  that  form  of  government  in  which  the 
supreme  power  b  pli  :!ed  in  the  hands  of  a  bmali 
exclusive  class« 

OLINDA,  a  seaport  town  in  Brazil,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Pemambwco,  on  the  Atlantic,  3  miles  north 
of  Recife,  with  which  it  unites  in  forming  what  is 
commonly  called  the  city  ol  Femambuco.  Though 
not  regularly  built  the  houses  are  generally  goo<L 
Many  of  them^  however,  are  notenantedt  and  th« 
whole  place  has  a  dilapidated  and  decaying  apr>ear- 
ance.  The  principal  buildings  are  a  cathedral^  town- 
housCf  episcopal  palace,  ecclesiastical  seminary,  an 
hoHpitai,  and  se^  eral  monasteries.  It  has  also  a  bo- 
tanical garden.  The  trade  is  chieBy  in  cotton,  sugar, 
and  rum.     Pop.  SOOO. 

OLIVA,  a  village  in  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
East  Pnissia,  not  far  from  Bantztg.  In  a  CLstercian 
abbey  in  this  village  a  peaoe  was  concluded,  May  3, 
1060,  which  terminated  the  war  between  Sweden, 
Poland,  the  emperor,  and  Brandenburg.  John  Casi* 
mir,  king  of  Poland,  renounced  his  claims  ou  Sweden, 
Sweden  renounced  Courland,  both  powers  acknow- 
ledj^d  the  independence  of  Prussia.  In  consequence 
of  this  Sweden  restored  Trondhjem  and  Bomholm  to 
Denmark  by  the  Peace  of  Copenhagen,  May  27,  IGCO* 
and  concludDd  the  Peace  of  Kardia  with  Euisii:i« 
^1661).  The  Peace  of  Oliva  is  important  on  aceount 
of  its  having  laid  the  foundation  of  the  eubaeq'aent 
ptdltitml  relations  of  the  north  of  Europe.  Pop.  of 
the  viHft^e  (ISSO),  3922. 

OLIVARI^IZ,  Gasfar  J)B  GtrzMAN,  Count  or. 
Duke  of  t^A^LicAK  de  BAitAMEiiA,  was  bom  in  1587 
at  Rome  (where  his  faither  was  aml>aasador  to  8ixtiis 
Vj,  of  a  distiniTuiiihed  Sp^iniah  family.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Salamaucjv.  and  was  after- 
warfls  appointed  gentleman  of  the  bedchamberto  the 
Priuce  of  Asturias,  and  manaijed  t4j  iniiiiuuiite  him- 
self into  the  favour  of  hia  royal  master  to  such  an 
extent  that  soon  after  tho  latter  succeeded  to  tho 
throne  aa  Pbilip  IV.  (Jlivan^z  was  appointed  prime 
minister,  in  place  nf  hia  nude,  the  Duke  tif  Ueeda, 
thrrjuirh  whom  he  had  at  first  been  introtluoed  to  the 
notice  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias.  For  twonty-twt* 
years  (1621-43)  hia  power  was  almost  unlimited^ 
The  begin nino;  <4  bis  aduiiuiatration  was  maiked  by 
measures  of  public  utility;  but  bis  sole  object  soon 
became  the  extortion  of  money  from  the  peftple  to 
supply  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  Holland,  France, 
and  other  foreign  powers.  His  severity  occiiaioneil 
revolts  in  Catalonia  and  Andalusia.  The  Portuguese, 
disiTiTisted  by  his  government,  threw  off  the  Spanisb 
yoke,  and  acknowledged  the  iJuko  of  Braganza  king 
in  1640.  Olivarex  communicated  tho  intelligence  of 
this  event  to  the  king  as  a  subject  of  congratulation, 
since  It  jufttified  tbe  confiscation  of  the  enormous 
porssessions  of  tho  duke  in  Spain.  ITie  foreign  wars, 
however,  were  ao  fatal  to  Spain »  whoso  armies  went^ 
defeated  by  the  French,  and  whoso  fleets  were  de- 
stroyed by  tho  Dutch,  that  the  Idng  was  finally  com- 
pelled by  the  universal  public  discontent  to  dif«miat« 
his  minister,  ( Hivarez  was  thus  forced  to  retire  frt>TTi 
the  stage  at  tbe  moment  when,  rielivered  from  bii< 
formidable  rival  llichelien,  he  might  havo  perhaps 
succeeded  in  retrieving  affiiirs.  He  would  f^rohably 
have  been  recalled  had  he  not  written  an  npology  ior 
hia  measures,  by  which  he  olTended  several  pttweriul 
individuals,  and  in  consequence  the  king  found  it 
expedient  to  confine  hini  at  'Vom^  where  he  died  in 
lti45. 

OLFV^E  {Ofea  £urop(ga\  a  tree  belonging  to  tho 
natural  order  OleacoaB.  This  interesting  tree,  in  I  be 
more  northern  regions  of  the  globe,  does  not  usually 
attain  a  greater  height  than  18  or  2(i  feet,  with  ;» 
trunk  1  or  2  feet  in  diameter;  Initin  warmer  dim nttts 
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it  rtnicheg  tho  Uoigbt  of  40  or  50  feet.  It  ^iwa 
ilowly,  and  Li  very  lonj^-livetL  Notwthstariding  the 
ipecilic  HMH%  it  in  not  ft  native  of  Europe;  but  it  h.xa 
Vtecii  so  loBg  cultivated  on  the  bordc^ra  of  the  Medi- 
terranean that  the  period  of  its  iiitroductloD  from 
Asia  is  utterly  unknown.  In  its  general  appearance 
the  olive-tree  bean  some  re«emblao,ce  to  the  willow-, 
but  it  i)risseaBQ«  very  little  beauty.  As  in  the  otber 
Bpet-'iea  of  the  genus  the  leaves  are  evergreen  and 
eatire;  they  are  opposite,  lanceolate,  from  1  to  2 J 
inches  long,  and  their  inferior  surfacii  iri  covered  with 
a  scaly  powder,  which  gives  them  ft  silvery  appear* 
ance.  The  flowers  are  fimall,  whitOp  and  are  disposed 
in  branching,  aj^illary  racemes;  the  corolla  Is  mono* 
petLklous,  surrounding  two  stamens  and  a  single  styles. 
Tho  fmit  is  an  ovoid  and  more  or  less  elongated 
drupe,  with  a  thin,  smooth,  and  usually  blacloBh  skin, 
ctiutaining  a  groeni»h  soft  fjulp  adherent  to  a  rough, 
ublong,  aud  very  hard  stone;  it  ig  almost  the  outy 
example  of  a  fruit  with  an  oily  pul|>.  Like  other 
planti  wkich  have  been  long  cultivated,  a  great  nrnn- 
btir  of  varietiea  have  arisen  from  tho  influence  of  soil, 
exposure,  and  efl|Hjcially  of  different  modca  of  culti- 
vation. The  olive  was  celebrated  in  tho  mythology 
of  the  ancients;  olive  wreatha  were  used  to  crown 
the  brows  of  victors.  By  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  it 
was  revered f  and  was  considered  the  emblem  of  peace 
and  humility.  It  furuiahed  tliat  oil  whicb,  for  a  lun^f 
time,  was  the  only  kind  known,  and  which  w-aa  em- 
ployed by  most  nations  in  religious  ceremonies.  The 
atliletes  anointed  their  bodies  with  olive-oil  when 
preparing  for  gymnaBtic  exercises;  and  it  was  very 
generally  used  in  the  same  maiint^r  on  earning  out  of 
the  bath.  The  oil  is  e till  the  principal  protluct  of  th« 
(ilive,  :uu]  is  consumed  in  immense  quantities  for 
culinary  purposes  in  many  countries.  It  is  inotlor- 
ous,  and  the  taste  is  very  mild;  but  if  taken  in 
large  quantities  it  is  purgative.  Great  quantitlea  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap;  and  in  the  south  of 
pjurope  it  is  burned  in  lam|}s.  The  fruit  bas  tof^t 
much  asperity  to  bo  eaten  in  its  natural  state,  except 
in  one  or  two  varieties^  but  after  being  prepare<l  in 
various  mannersj  it  fumiHlies  an  important  article  of 
nouriabmcut  to  the  inhabitants  vt  ohve  countries, 
an^J^  moreover^  makes  its  appearance  on  the  tables  of 
the  rich  in  almott  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  oil^ 
together  with  the  pickled  fruit,  is  the  source  of  a  very 
extensive  commerce  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  north  of  l^Jurcipe:  in  many  diatHcta  the  whole 
py[>u]ation  is  entirely  dependent  on  thid  branch  of 
business.  From  the  Levant,  and  particularly  from 
itome  islands  in  the  Archipiclago,  immense  quantities 
of  pickled  olives  are  exfiortcd  to  the  market  of  Cou- 
stanLinople.  The  oil  that  in  obtained  by  simple 
expression,  without  the  use  of  boiling  water^  i*  the 
Itest  and  purest;  and  that  made  Ln  some  parts  of 
France  is  now  the  most  highly  esteemed. 

A  temperate  and  eipiable  climate  Im  essential  t^:> 
the  constitution  uf  the  olive.  Toi>  much  heat  is  a^ 
hnrtful  to  it  as  severe  cold.  In  Kurope  it  lias  never 
been  mioGeaifully  cultivated  north  of  latitiule  4S"; 
but  it  would  seem  that  it  is  less  the  intensity  than 
the  suddenness  of  col<l  after  mild  weather  that  is 
injurious;  for  the  trees  have  been  known  U>  endure 
very  severe  cold^  and  again  to  be  destroyed  by  an 
onlinary  frost  coming  on  after  the  sap  has  begtm  to 
itsccnd.  The  olive  grows  in  every  kind  of  soil,  pro- 
vided that  it  is  not  marshy.  It  is  nlauied  at  inter- 
vals of  20  or  30  feet,  as  it  requires  plenty  of  air  and 
liv^ht.  It  is  easily  multiplied  by  cuttings  and  pieces 
u(  the  root,  and  so  tenacious  of  life  that  a  piece  of 
the  bark  covered  nith  earth  has  produced  shcMits  and 
rxKit*  at  the  end  of  forty -two  day  a.  It  is  best  raised 
f  rtim  seed,  or  f  rum  wild  plants  taken  from  the  woods, 
«kLir'ii  are  grafted  with  the  dealred  variety.     The 


proverb  that  '  no  man  who  htts  plantetl  an  olivdi  lias 
ever  tasted  the  fruit/  though  by  no  means  literally 
true,  liaa  nriflen  from  the  extreme  slowness  of  ita 
gruwtk  The  fruit  is  ripe  about  tlie  end  of  Novem- 
ber or  beginning  of  December;  but  the  product  is 
abundant  only  every  other  year.  The  wood  is  yel- 
lovvishf  iine-grained,  hard,  and  susceptible  of  a  brilliant 
jxillsb.  Although  highly  esteemed,  it  is  too  valuable 
a  tree  to  be  much  employed  ia  the  arts. 

Various  other  species  of  olive  are  known — all  trees 
or  large  shrubs,  with  opposite,  or  rarely  alternate 
leaves,  and  small  flowers,  disposed  in  racemes  or  pan- 
ioleis.  Among  them  is  the  0,  frw/ran^,  a  native  of 
China>  Japan,  and  Cochin  Clnna;  the  flowers  are 
highly  odoriferous,  and  are  used  by  the  Chinese  to 
mix  with  imd  perfume  tlieir  tea,  and  also^  together 
with  the  leaves,  for  adulterating  it.  The  only  species 
inhabiting  the  United  States  ia  the  0.  Americana, 
called  in  some  districts  devU-toood^  according  to 
Michaux,  on  account  of  the  excessive  hardness  and 
extremely  diificult  spbtting  of  the  wood.  Notwith- 
standing this  quality  it  b  neglected  in  the  arts.  The 
leaves  are  broad,  lanceolate,  coriaceous,  entire,  and 
shining.  The  fmit  is  a  globose  drupe,  about  twice 
as  large  as  a  pea,  and  purple  when  ripe.  It  is  a  laz^ 
slirub,  or  smtill  tree,  sometimes,  however,  reaching 
the  height  of  30  or  35  feet,  with  a  trunk  of  10  or 
12  inches  in  di^imeter.  It  is  a  maritime  spocicsi,  and 
grows  in  company  with  the  livensak  and  cabbage- 
palm.  It  is  found  thinly  disseminated  along  the 
sea- coast  fit>m  lat  37*^  to  Florida,  and  along  the 
iihores  of  the  G  ulf  of  Mexico  to  Louisiana. 

OLI\T'INZA,  a  town  in  Spain,  Katremadura,  in 
the  province  of  Badajos,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Gu^diana,  15  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Badajoz, 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  in  the  form  of  a  nine-sided 
polygon,  and  entered  by  three  gates;  is  tolerably  well 
built^  and  has  among  ita  ediltees  a  iine  church,  witK 
a  magnificuut  poiiico  of  w  hite  marble,  llie  manufao* 
tures  are  cloth  and  earthenware,  and  there  are  several 
oil  and  flour  tnilla.  It  was  conquered  from  the  Por- 
tuguese in  1658,  but  restoretl  by  the  Peace  of  Lisbon 
in  1668;  again  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  ISO  1,  since 
which  diate  it  has  been  retained  by  ^e  latter,  al* 
tlnju;L;b  ordered  to  give  it  up  by  tho  Congress  ol 
Vienna  in  ISIf*.     Pop.  7759. 

OLIVES,  Mount  op,  a  hUl  on  the  east  side  of 
Jeni^em,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  and  the  brook  Kedron.  It  b  noted 
as  a  favourite  resort  of  our  Saviour  and  his  disciples, 
and  is  still,  as  formerlVi  covered  with  olive-trees. 
^V  hen  i>  iewed  from  a  [Kisition  below  the  eastern  wall 
of  the  city  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  four  eminences 
lying  from  north  to  south.  These  are  called  Galilee, 
or  \'iri  Galihvi,  Moimt  of  Ascension,  Prophets,  and 
Mount  of  OffeuL^  The  nortliemmoet  of  these  d^ves 
the  name  by  which  it  is  known  among  Christisiis 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  hUl  oo 
which  two  angels  addressed  the  apostles  after  our 
Lord's  ascentiiun,  '  Ye  men  of  Galilee."  It  is  called 
by  the  Arabs  Karem  es  Seyad,  that  is,  Vineyard  ol 
the  SportsmaiL  The  next  In  order,  prooeetling  south* 
wards,  gets  ita  name  of  Mount  of  Ascension  from  the 
erroneous  supposition,  originated  it  seems  by  the 
Empress  lielena,  that  this  was  the  soene  oif  our 
Lord's  ascension,  a  supposition  contradicted  by  the 
narrative  of  Luke  (chap,  xxiv,  venes  60,  51),  where 
it  is  said  that  Christ  'led  them  out  as  far  as  to 
Bethany.'  This  was  the  most  important  of  all  the 
eminences.  At  its  foot  lay  the  ganlen  of  Getbsemane. 
llie  next  eminence  southwards  is  rather  a  portion 
of  the  previous  one  than  a  separate  height,  and  is 
remarkable  for  containing  a  celebrated  catacomb, 
known  as  tho  *  Tomba  of  the  Prophets*  (perhaps  in 
aUoBiocL  to  the  words  ol  Christ  in  ^latt  xxiii.  2d>. 
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The  eoutliemnioBt  emiaence  is  called  the  Mount  of 
Offence,  hecaoAo  it  is  supposed  to  bo  the  *  Hklount  of 
CSomiii'tioa'  on  which  Solomoa  erected  the  bigh  pixvcea 
for  rtrange  gods  (1  Kings  xi.  7;  2  Kings  xxiii.  13). 
In  Old  Testament  times  it  was  probAbly  from  this 
mount  that  the  appearunca  of  tne  new  moon  was 
watched  for  and  proclaimed,  and  it  w&s  on  the  etnin- 
eace  called  the  Mount  of  AsccDsion  that  tbe  solemn 
■acrihce  of  a  red  heifer  was  mode.  The  exact  spot 
fixed  for  this  rite  was  due  east  of  tbe  sanctuarj,  and 
mt  snch  an  elevation  that  the  of&ciating  priest  while 
performing  his  duties  could  see  the  facade  of  the 
sanctuary  through  the  eastern  gate  of  the  temple. 
(See  Num.  xixj 

OLIVETANS,  an  order  of  Benedictine  monks  and 
niins  founded  about  the  beginning  of  tbe  fourtf^enth 
century  by  Tolomei  of  Siena,  and  named  from  a  hill 
adjoining  that  city  where  the  parent  honae  woa 
erected. 

OLIVINE,  called  also  thrysdUe^  is  a  mineral  oc- 
earring  in  lava^  basalt,  and  certain  met<M>rite8.  An- 
alysis proves  it  to  be  a  silicate  of  iron  and  magneslom, 
agreeing  with  the  general  formula  (Mg.Fe)a8i04. 
The  colour  of  this  mineral  is  generally  olive-green, 
inclining  to  brown ;  it  is  tnuiEparent,  has  a  conchoidal 
fniicture,  and  un  coloured  streak. 

OLLA  PODKIBA,  a  favourite  diah  of  the  Span- 
iards, consisting  of  several  kinds  of  meat^  Yegetables* 
^.,  out  np  and  stewed  together.  It  is  eqtdvalent  to 
the  French  pot  ponrri. — The  same  name  ia  also  given 
(o  a  vase  of  odoriferous  Oowera  and  herbs.  It  is  often 
uaad  metaphorically  to  denote  a  medley. 

OLMCTZ  (MoraviaUf  Hdomauc)^  a  city  in  Aua- 
l3ia^  in  Moravia,  38  miles  north-east  of  Brilnn,  on  the 
March,  which  forms  almost  a  complete  circle  around 
it.  It  is  extensively  and  strongly  fortifiod,  and  rises 
gradually  on  all  sides  towards  its  centre.  It  hna  a 
cathedral,  a  ^o  Gothic  building,  erected  by  King 
Wenxel  III.,  who  was  murdered  hero  in  1306,  and 
is  buried  within  the  church.  Its  manufactures  are 
chiefly  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  ironmongery,  and 
articles  in  iron- wire.  Its  trade  is  unimportant  01- 
miitx  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Moravia^  and  is  still 
the  see  of  an  archbi&bop,  and  tbe  scat  of  several 
courts  of  law  and  public  officea.  It  formerly  pos- 
eessed  a  univeiEiity,  but  this  is  now  abolished  except 
the  theological  faculty.  It  is  one  of  the  itroogest 
fortresses  in  the  Austrian  domiuione,  but  was  taiEeD 
by  the  Swedea,  under  TorstensoD  in  1S42,  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  war.  Frederick  the  Great  besieged  it 
for  seven  weeks  in  17£iS  without  succeaa.  Lafavette 
WIS  confined  here  from  1792  to  1794.    Pop.  20,176. 

OLONETZ,  a  government  in  Husaia,  bounded 
north  and  east  by  Archangel ;  south-eaat  by  Vologda; 
south  by  Novgorod;  south-west  by  St.  Petersburg 
and  Lake  Ladoga;  and  west  by  Finland ;  area^  exclu- 
sive of  the  larger  lakes,  50,4^3  square  miles.  The 
surface  of  this  government  is  generally  flat ;  but  in 
the  north-west  some  hills  of  moderate  elevation 
occur,  whUe  part  of  the  south  is  traversed  by  the 
dorsal  ridge  which  forms  the  water-shed  between  the 
basina  of  the  Baltio  and  the  Volga.  The  drainage 
of  the  government  is  shared,  In  unequal  proportions, 
between  the  Baltic,  White  8ea,  and  Yol^;  the  Srst, 
through  the  medium  of  Lake  Onega^  receives  the  far 
laigert  share;  and  the  aecond,  chiefly  by  the  Onega, 
receives  the  next  largest ;  the  share  received  by  the 
Volga  is  confined  to  a  (s^inall  portion  of  the  aouth. 
Tbe  most  marked  natural  feature  of  the  government 
is  the  large  number  of  its  lakes,  streams,  and  mor- 
asses. Tbe  number  of  lakes— one  of  them,  Oneg^, 
nearly  6000  square  miles  in  superficial  extent — baa 
been  cakulated  to  amount  to  1500;  and  that  of  the 
riven,  great  and  small,  to  800.  The  climate  is  rig- 
orous in  the  extreme.  The  winter  ia  Ioul'  and  so 
Vol.  X- 


severe  that  quicksilver  occasionally  freezes;  and  the 
summer  heat,  though  of  abort  duration,  is  very  great. 
Timber  oonHtitutes  almost  the  whole  wealth  of  the 
government ;  the  lis^ea  and  rivers  are  in  general  well 
siuppHed  with  fish ;  porphyry  and  marble  are  extcn* 
aively  quarried  between  Lidces  Ladoga  and  Onega; 
iron -ores  are  extensively  worked ;  copper  is  also  par- 
tially worked;  and  hemp  and  fiax  thrive  in  many 
of  the  swampy  districts  where  com  would  fail,  and 
may  bo  regarded  as^  after  timber,  the  most  valuable 
vegetable  products  of  the  government.  Gold  and 
sliver,  marble,  por|>byry,  serpentine^  and  alabaster 
are  also  foimd  There  Lb  likewise  day  of  exceUent 
quality.  The  chief  means  of  support  of  the  inbabi- 
tanta  are  forestry,  hunting,  and  fishing.  The  prin- 
cipal manufacture  is  that  ijf  leather,  which  forms  one 
of  tbe  chief  articles  of  trade.  Education  is  very 
backward.  OloneU  is  diviiled  into  seven  dietriets. 
One  military  governor  preaidea  over  both  Olonetz 
and  Archangel.  The  capital  of  the  government  is 
Petrozavodsk.     Pop.  317,11 0. 

OLONETZ,  a  town  in  Ilussia,  in  the  government 
of  the  same  name^  a  few  milea  from  the  eaeteni 
ehore  of  Lake  Ladoga,  125  miles  north-east  of  St. 
Petersburg.  It  has  a  conaidcrablo  trade  in  fox-akina. 
The  first  biiilding-dock  in  tbe  Rusaian  Empire  was 
eatabliiihed  here  by  Peter  tbe  Great,  and  some  vessels 
are  still  built  at  it.     Pop.  1341 . 

OLOKON-SAlNTE-MAllIE,  a  town  in  France, 
in  the  department  of  Basaes-Pyrifn^es,  14  miles  south- 
west of  Pan,  on  a  hill  near  the  Gave,  here  crossed  by  a 
lofty  bridge  connecting  Oloron  mth  Sainte  Marie.  lb* 
mannfactures  are  cutlery,  chocolate,  stocking- frames, 
blankets,  wooUen  bonnets  and  checked  handkerchiefs, 
much  worn  by  the  peasantry  of  Gascony  and  Aragon; 
aud  the  trade  is  chiefly  in  iSpaniBh  wool,  Bayonne 
homa^  and  other  salt  provisions^  cattle,  and  horses. 
The  timber  cut  on  the  Pyrenees  has  its  ehitf  depot 
at  Oloron,     Pop,  (ISSl),  9117. 

OLOT,  a  town  in  Spain,  Catalonia,  in  the  province 
of  Gerona,  55  milea  north  of  Barcelona,  in  a  basin 
nearly  inclosed  by  a  circle  of  volcanic  hills.  The 
moat  remarkable  objects  at  Olot  are  its  bufadoi%  or 
openings  at  the  base  of  a  hill ;  they  send  forth  sub- 
terranean gusts  of  wind,  which  blow  with  the  great- 
est violence  in  hot  weather,  sometimes  making  the 
thermometer  fall  from  94"*  to  53*.  There  are  cotton 
and  woollen  mannfactoriea,  tanneries,  &:a  Olot  was 
almost  deatroycd  by  an  earthquake  in  1427.  Pop. 
9984. 

OLTEN,  a  town  in  Switaerlandj  in  the  canton  fif 
Soleure,  on  the  Aar,  20  milea  e.n.e.  of  tbe  town  of 
Soleure.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  Swisa  railway  sys- 
tem, and  the  seat  of  the  chief  railway  manufactories 
of  tbe  country.  There  are  also  manufactures  of 
cotton,  leather,  paper,  and  hosiery.     Pop.  2U98. 

OLVEKA,  a  town  in  Spain*  Andaluaia,  in  the  pro- 
vince nf  Cadiz,  on  a  lofty  height,  63  miles  north-east 
of  Cadiz.  It  consists  of  poor  bonacs^  but  has  a  hand- 
some parish  churcb  adorned  with  marble  sculptures, 
a  large  court-house  and  prison,  and  several  potteries 
and  fiour  and  oil  miUa.  On  a  nBighbouring  hill  are 
the  ruins  of  an  old  Moorish  caetle.     Pop.  %A.^2* 

OLYMPIA,  the  scene  of  the  famous  Olympic 
games;  a  beautiful  valley  or  plain  lying  in  the 
middle  portion  of  the  ancient  district  of  EU^,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Peloponnesus  (Iklorea).  Here 
were  collected  thousands  of  statuea  of  tbe  gods  and 
of  victors  in  the  games,  treafiure-houses  full  of  votive 
offerings,  temples,  altars,  tombs,  and  in  a  word  the 
moat  precious  treasures  of  Grecian  art.  Tbe  elder 
Pliny  states  that  in  his  time  the  statues  were  an 
many  as  3000  in  number.  Here  also  wm«  preserved 
important  public  and  private  documents,  treaties,  and 
inscriptions  of  all  kinds.     TIjo  Altis  (an  old  Kler&n 
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form  of  ahoit  a  grove),  In  wMch  were  si  tainted  the 
OlympiSoni  or  groat  temple  of  Zens,  containiDg  the 
oolossal  atatite  of  the  god  by  Phidias,  tbo  Herteum  or 
temple  of  Hera^  the  Metroum  or  temple  of  the 
mother  of  the  gods^  the  treaaurieB  of  the  ijifferent 
Etatee  which  had  eent  votive  offeringa  to  the  Olym- 
pic ZeuB;  the  Prytaneum,  in  which  the  Olympic 
victors  dined  af&er  the  contesta  were  fiiiiEihed ;  the 
Bouleuterion,  in  which  all  tho  regulations  regarding 
the  gamei  were  nmde,  and  other  build inga  and 
sacred  objecta^  formed  a  qoadrangle  surrounded  with 
waUa,  anil  having  a  leng^  of  about  IS 00  feet  and  a 
breadth  of  15DQ;  and  the  Exedra,  a  splendid  building 
containing  the  reservoir  of  an  aqueduct,  erected  by  the 
Athenian  orator  and  statesman  Herod ca  Atticua,  and 
fumkhed  by  him  with  statues  of  tho  families  of  the 
emj>trorft  Antcminua  Pius  and  Marcys  Aureliuai,  and 
by  the  Elean.'j  out  of  gratitude  to  the  builder  with 
statues  uf  the  family  of  Atticiu  himself.  On  the 
north  it  was  bordered  by  rocky  bat  gently  swelling 
hills,  the  moHt  southern  of  wbicb  was  called  Mount 
Cronius,  or  the  Hill  of  Kronos.  On  the  aouth  it  ex- 
tended almoiit  to  tlie  river  Alj>heiua,  and  on  the  west 
it  Btretched  to  the  Clafleus,  a  tributary  of  the  former, 
Chitftida  the  Mails,  but  in  the  imiaediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Altia,  were  the  hippodrome,  or  nvce-couTse 
for  ohariots  and  for  single  horses;  the  stadium  or  foot- 
race course ;  a  thcsitre,  and  a  gymnas  i  um .  A  f  ter  being 
buried  for  ages  under  the  soil  washed  down  from  the 
higher  grounds,  and  conveyed  by  the  inundations  of 
the  two  streams  between  which  it  He^,  the  plain  of 
Olympia  has  again  been  brought  to  view  by  n  series 
of  excavations  begun  in  1875  by  the  German  govern- 
ment at  the  instigation  of  Ernst  Curtlus,  and  con- 
tinued till  the  spring  of  1881.  Nearly  all  the  build- 
ings above  mentioned  have  hoen  diacovered,  but 
unfortunately  all  in  a  much  injured  condition. 
Thousands  of  fragments  of  sculpture,  bronzes,  coins, 
terra  cottos,  aa  weli  as  numerous  coins  and  inscriptions, 
are  also  among  the  discoveries.  The  originals  are  all 
to  remain  in  the  possession  of  Greece,  but  Germany 
baxgained  for  the  right  to  take  the  first  casts  from 
them,  and  a  museum  of  Olympian  casts  and  duplicat^^ 
bas  been  formed  at  Berlin. 

OLYMPIADj  the  period  of  four  years  between 
each  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games,  by  which  the 
Greeks  compoted  time.  The  historiaa  Timiena  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  to  adopt  this  mode  of 
reckoning  timc^  and  later  Greek  historians  almost  all 
followed  bis  esEample,  In  reckoning  by  this  era  the 
year  in  which  Cora?bus  gained  the  victory  in  the 
foot-race,  corresponding  to  776  b,c.  of  the  CliriatiaQ 
era,  was  taken  as  tho  first  year  of  the  first  Olympiad. 
Tlufl  mode  of  reckoning  o^ued  when  the  games  were 
abolbhed  in  394  A.D.,  the  second  year  of  the  293d 
( ilymplad.  The  interval  l>etween  two  Olympiads  was 
fuur  of  our  years,  or  a  Greek  peniaHerk  of  forty- 
eif,^ht  moons  and  two  intercalary  months.  To  reduce 
from  the  Olympic  to  the  Christian  era,  multiply  the 
next  number  below  the  given  Olympiad  by  four,  and 
add  tbe  nomber  of  the  year  in  the  given  Olympiad; 
if  the  sum  is  776  or  les^  subtract  it  from  777,  and 
the  remainder  is  the  year  b.c*;  if  it  is  greater 
than  776,  subtract  that  numl>er  from  it,  and  the 
remainder  is  the  year  a,d.  Thus  tbe  fourth  year  of 
the  eighty* seventh  Olympiad  (usually  written  01 
^7-4)  corresponds  to  429  B.€..  because  86  x  4  +  4  ^  349, 
Iftnd  777  -  348  =  429.  Agiun,  the  second  year  of  the 
lS)8tli  Olympiad  (OL  19S'2)  oorresponds  to  14  a.d., 
becanae  197  x  4  -i-  2 =790,  and  790  -  776  - 14  It  must 
be  noted,  however^  that  as  the  Olympic  year  began 
in  midsummer,  the  beginning  of  an  Olympie  year 
corresponds  with  the  middle  of  the  year  of  the 
Christian  era  to  which  it  is  reduced  by  this  process* 
The    Olympiads  were  first  named  after  the  con- 


querors  in  the  games;  but  in  after- times^  they  were 
otherwise  disdngnishedr  for  instance,  in  Athens,  to 
the  name  of  tbe  conqueror  was  added  the  name  of 
the  ruling  archon;  at  Lacedn^mon,  the  name  of  the 
ephori;  at  Argos,  the  name  of  the  prieateaa  of  Hera; 
at  Delphi,  the  name  of  the  Pythia,  &.c  The  rBCords; 
thus  made  and  kept  under  tbe  superintendenGe  of 
the  magistrates,  were  preserved  among  the  ardiivea 
of  each  statOj  where  every  one  might  consult  them. 
Ifi  later  timet  private  penons  to&  oopiea.  Unfor- 
tunately, none  have  remained  to  ua 

OLYMPIAS,  the  wife  of  Philip  IT.,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, and  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Greats 
Her  haughtiness,  and  moru  probably  her  infidelity, 
led  Philip  to  repudiate  Iver,  and  to  marry  Cleopatiiii^ 
the  niece  of  King  Attains.  The  murder  of  Philip, 
which  soon  followed  this  disgrace  (B.C.  33tJ),  aomo 
have  attributed  to  the  intriguca  of  Olympiaa.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  allowed  her  no  influence,  but  in 
319,  after  the  death  of  An ti pater  the  success4»r  of 
Alexander,  she  was  enabled  to  assume  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country;  but  being  guilty  of 
various  barbarities  she  was  attacked  by  CasBander, 
sou  of  ^Vuti|mterf  who  basleged  her  in  Pydna,  where 
she  bod  retired  with  tho  remains  of  her  family.  Bho 
was  obliged  to  surrender,  after  an  obstinate  siege,  and 
was  put  to  death  (316  KcX 

OLYMPIC  GAMES,  the  most  aolemn  of  the  fomr 
great  national  festivals  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  They 
were  celebrated  on  the  plain  of  Olympia^  and  were 
sacred  to  tho  Olympian  Zcub,  who  had  a  temple  and 
statue  there.  (See  Olysipta.)  The  festival  was  a 
quadrennial  one;  the  period  elapsing  between  two 
celebrations  was  called  an  Olympiad  (which  see). 
Their  origin  reaches  back  into  a  remote  antiquity, 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  historical  era  in 
Greece,  uid  by  the  Greeks  themselves  was  attributed 
in  various  tnulitions  to  a  divine  source.  Tho  first 
historical  fact  regarding  them  is  that  after  having 
fallen  into  neglect  (probably  more  than  once)  they 
were  revived  and  reorganized  by  Iphitus,  king  of 
£lis,  in  conjunction^  it  is  said^  with  Lycmgus  of 
Sparta^  at  some  period  in  the  ninth  century  before 
Christ,  which  cannot  be  prcdeely  fixed;  some  say 
SHi  B»c.,  others  S2S  B.C.  On  the  occasion  of  this 
re-institution  by  Iphitus  one  important  regulation 
was  made,  and  waa  accepted  by  tho  Greek  states. 
This  was  the  dtec^eirta  or  sacred  armistice,  which  put 
a  stop  to  all  warfare  during  the  month  in  wMdi  tbe 
games  were  celebrated,  and  which  thus  bad  the  effect 
not  only  of  giving  increaaed  aaciedness  to  the  festi- 
vali  but  also  not  unlreqnentlj  of  mitigating  the  fero* 
city  of  internecine  war  among  the  Greek  states.  This 
armistice  was  prtickimed  by  heralds,  first  in  £lis  and 
nftenvards  in  the  other  Greek  statsfl.  Tbe  territory 
of  Elis  waa  regarded  as  peculiarly  sacred  during  the 
period  of  celebration.  The  season  of  tbe  year  at 
which  the  games  were  held  was  about  midsummer. 
In  later  times,  when  tbe  contests  were  numerous 
they  lantcd  five  days,  and  tho  fourth  day  of  the  fee- 
ttvAl  was  the  day  on  which  tho  firet  full  moon  after 
midsummer  fell^  and  therefore,  according  to  the 
Greek  mode  of  dividing  the  year,  the  14th  day  of 
the  month.  The  games  thus  lasted  from  the  11th  to 
the  15th  inclusive,  llie  management  of  the  gamea 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Eteans,  who  appointed 
by  lot  from  among  themselves  the  Uellanodiae  or 
judges.     The  nwm>er  of  the  judges  varied  at  differ^ 


ent  times,  but  ultimaiely  was  fixed  at  eight  Their 
decision  was  not  final,  but  might  be  revised  by  the 
Elean  senate.  Under  the  judges  were  a  set  of  police 
caUed  Alytsc^  with  an  Alytaroiee  at  their  beau,  wha 
kept  order  during  the  celebration  of  the  games.  The 
competitors  in  the  gamea  seem  in  the  earliest  timet 
U)  have  been  all  Felofionnfisians,  but  gradually  Greeka 
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fnom  mot©  distant  itatea  came  to  take  part  in  tbem.  [ 
None  but  Gryeka  of  pure  descent  were  allowed  at  | 
any  tune  to  take  part  in  them,  tmtil  the  oonqueat  of 
Greece  by  the  liomans,  when  they  also  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  eon  testa.  If,  however,  a  man  could 
boast  of  pure  Hellenic  blood,  it  did  not  miittcr  to 
wbal  citv  he  belonged^  or  whether  he  wa:^  rich  or 
poor,  he  had  in  any  case  an  equal  right  to  he  reoog* 
nixed  as  a  competitor,  provided  he  complieii  with  the 
regulations  of  the  judges.  Barbariana  were  per- 
mitted to  be  fii)CctAtor8  of  tho  games,  but  slaves  were 
not  allowed  even  this  privilege.  Women  also  were 
entirely  excluded^  and  were  not  even  allowed  to  cross 
the  AJpheus  while  the  games  were  going  on.  For  the 
ftrst  thirteen  Olympiads  there  was  ofdy  one  contest, 
a  foot-race.  In  course  of  time  the  nuiiil»er  of  con- 
teats  increased  to  twenty -four,  including  shnrter  and 
longer  foot-riices,  wrestlings  boxing,  chariot- raciog, 
borae-racing,  foot-racing  in  heavy  amiour,  chariot* 
racing  with  mules,  and  garner  for  boya  correaponding 
to  most  of  those  in  which  men  engaged.  The  prize 
awarded  to  the  victor  was  merely  a  garland  of  wild 
olive,  but  the  honour  of  gaining  such  a  priie  was  ao 
highly  esteemed  that  a  victor  in  the  Olympic  games 
was  regarded  as  bringing  glory  not  only  to  himself 
but  to  hU  family^  and  even  the  city  or  state  to 
which  he  belonged.  The  victor  received  his  crowTi 
standing  on  a  table  made  of  ivory  and  gold  (origin 
BaUy  a  tripod  covered  with  bromeof.  His  own  name, 
and  tbat  of  his  father,  and  his  native  statd,  were  pro- 
claimed by  a  herald  to  tho  assembled  multitudes. 
The  oelebration  was  concluded  by  religioua  cere- 
monies and  processions,  and  by  banquets  in  honour 
of  the  victona.  On  returning  to  hl^  native  city  the 
victor  was  hoaoured  with  a  triumphal  procetBSiOB, 
and  heard  his  praises  celebrated  in  lyric  verse,  which 
was  Bometimea  the  production  of  the  greatest  poeta 
of  the  time  (such  m  Findar).  In  addition  to  this 
special  privileges  were  usually  conferred  on  them  for 
iLfe.  A  place  of  honour  was  allowed  them  in  all 
public  assemblies,  statues  were  erected  to  them,  and 
so  forth.  At  Athens  thej  were  maintAined  for  the 
rest  of  their  life  in  the  Ptytaneum,  at  the  public 
cosL  Besides  their  primary  object  the  meetinga  of 
Greeks  at  the  Olympic  {and  other)  games  derived 
additional  importance  from  aome  of  the  secondary 
objects  which  they  served,  for  example,  the  negotia- 
tion of  commercjjd  transactions  and  the  publication 
of  literary  works,  by  rttatling  them  before  the  lai^e 
multitudes  there  aasembled.  Herodotus  is  said  to 
have  resorted  to  this  method  of  publication,  and 
Hippiaa,  Prodicua  of  Ceog,  Anaximenert,  and  others 
am  known  to  have  done  so.  This,  however^  was  not 
a  regular  part  of  the  games  any  more  than  the  buai- 
ness  transactions. 

OLYMPUS.  Several  mountains  had,  among  the 
ancients,  the  name  of  Olympus.  The  most  celebrated 
of  them  was  sltnated  in  Thea^ly,  at  th*^  e;LHt<^rii 
extremity  of  the  range  called  the  Cambuinan  Mouu- 
tsins.  It  is  now  generally  called  by  tho  LJrceka 
Elymboe  or  Olymbos.  I'he  Turks  call  it  Semavat- 
Svi,  the  aboiio  of  the  celestials.  It  riaea  to  the 
height  of  9700  feet  or  more  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  was  the  highcf^t  mountain  In  ancient  Greece. 
The  earliest  Greeks  looked  upon  it  as  the  highest  of 
all  mountains,  and  as  the  central  point  of  the  earth's 
8nrf2iice.  It  was  the  mountain  of  heaven  or  of  the 
gods,  and  the  gods  of  Homer  dwelt  on  its  sttmmit 
Over  its  top  there  was  supposed  to  be  an  opening 
into  the  metallic  dome  of  heaven,  which  rested  upon 
mountain-piliani  at  tho  circumference  of  the  earth. 
In  after-times,  when  the  ideas  of  men  respecting  the 
uni%^erso  and  tho  gods  were  enlor^d,  the  ftuprenie 
beings  were  said  tt>  reside  in  the  exterior  sphere  of 
the  heavenly  revolving  round  the  8pa43e  wbich  em- 


braced the  planets;  and  this  new  abode  of  the  gods 
above  the  iirmament  of  heaven  received  the  name  of 
Olympus.  Besides  tho  opening  at  the  top  of  the 
moimtain  there  were  two  gates  in  this  imaginary 
dome  which  met  the  earth's  oircumferenoe,  one  in 
tho  east  the  other  in  the  west,  through  w*hich  tho 
sun  and  the  night  with  their  train  a.'tcended  from  the 
ocean  into  the  heavens  and  returned  again.  Tho 
gods  themselves  were  called  frum  their  dwelling- 
place,  whether  upon  earth  or  in  heaven,  0///t«/>4a» 
t:ods,  and,  as  such,  formed  a  bo<l3''  of  which  Zeus 
waa  the  heacL  The  twolve  great  g<xLi  composed  the 
council  of  elders  in  Olympus,  and  the  others  collec* 
tively  formed  the  general  assembly.  They  did  not 
dwell  together  in  a  single  palace,  but  aepanito  in 
several^  built  U[x)u  the  different  tops  of  the  many- 
peaked  Olymputf.  At  the  highest  summit  stood  the 
palace  of  Zeus,  where  all  assemblies  and  feasts  were 
held  in  a  large  hali  Prom  thence  he  could  look 
down  upon  the  earth,  fill  the  heavens  with  clouds, 
and  hurl  \m  thunderbtdts. 

The  only  other  important  elevation  boaring  this 
name  waa  the  Mysiaii  Olympufl,  a  range  of  lofty 
mountain  a  in  tho  north -west  of  Asia  Minor,  now 
called  Kheshiflh  Dagh,  Ala  Dagh,  labile  l>agh,  and 
Kush  Dagh,  It  extends  from  wejst  to  east  through 
the  north-east  of  Myeia  and  the  south-west  of 
Bitbynia. 

oSl,  a  Sanskrit  word  to  which  the  Hindu  religion 
attaches  peculiar  sanctity.  It  is  pronounced  at  th« 
beginning  and  end  of  every  lesson  in  the  Veda,  and 
b  also  the  introductory  ivord  of  the  Puranas.  In 
the  Vedaa  it  is  said  to  comprehend  all  tho  godfi.  In 
the  Katha-HpaDishad  it  is  said,  'WTioover  knows  this 
syllable  obtains  whatever  he  wishes.*  The  origin  of 
the  word  m  variously  aoooonted  for.  The  oldest  and 
seemingly  the  correct  interpret^on  of  It  h  that 
given  in*  the  Eigveda^  whvre  it  ifl  stated  tbat  it  is 
the  term  id  assent  used  hy  the  gods,  while  lathd  is 
that  used  by  men;  in  which  case  the  one  is  probably 
an  old  contracted  form  of  the  Sanskrit  word  fi^m, 
'thus.'  But  even  by  ancient  Sanskrit  grammarians 
another  etymology  ia  given  connecting  it  with  a  root 
at  J  meaning  'protect,  save/  from  which  its  original 
form  waa  got  by  the  addition  of  the  suIBk  man,  Qm, 
the  contracted  form  of  the  word  m-nwin,  thus  obtained, 
wotdd  accordingly  sigmfy  'protection  or  salvation.' 
Another  snpposition  is  that  tho  word  is  formed  by 
the  initiala  of  the  three  personiEcations  of  the  triml 
of  elements,  Of/nt,  fire,  raruna^  water,,  and  maruf, 
wind  or  air.  The  initiala  of  these  three  words  yield 
aum  («  being  taken  for  r),  a  word  ivhich  h  ]ihoneti- 
cally  eqidvalent  in  Saiidfrit  to  om.  The  laws  of 
Mann  explain  the  mysterious  power  and  sanctity 
ascribed  t^  the  word  om  by  saying  that  it  was  formed 
by  Brahma  himself,  w^ho  extracted  tho  letters  a,  u,  m^ 
from  tho  Vedaa,  one  letter  from  each.  Later  specu- 
lators assigned  to  each  of  these  three  letters  a  sym- 
bolical meaning.  Thus  they  were  taken  to  s3rmbolize 
the  nature  of  tlie  soul  in  itn  three  inferior  conditions 
^in  its  waking  and  dreaming  conditions,  and  in  its 
state  of  dreamless  sleep;  while  the  whole  word  sym- 
holixed  the  soul  in  its  fourth  or  highest  condition. 

OMAGH  (Irish  oif/k  mafjhj  'seat  of  the  chiefH')^ 
the  county  tf>wn  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  county  on  the  Stnik.  It  is  men* 
tioned  as  a  fortress  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, when  it  w^as  taken  by  the  English,  It  was 
included  in  the  *  Plantation'  grants  made  by  James 
I.  of  England  to  English  sud  Scotch  settlers.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  several  churches  and  chapels, 
the  court-house,  lunatic  asylum,  workhouse,  barracks, 
&C,  The  business  is  maiidy  confined  t«j  the  fairs, 
weekly  markets,  and  the  retail  trade  of  the  surround- 
ing jwipulouK  neighbourhood,    Pop,  4120. 
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0:MAHA,  a  city  in  the  ITnitea  StaUsa.  capital  i>f 
the  stAte  of  Nebraska,  situate*!  or.  the  wesbem  bank 
of  the  Ikliasoiiri,  in  ik)uglaft  oounty,  118  tulles  went 
by  muih  of  Dea  Moinea  in  Iowa.  A  briilgo  crosai - 
the  Missouri  and  comiccts  the  city  with  tka  Chicag 
and  North-westcro,  the  l^iiion  Pacific  and  othi 
railway  syatenui.  Among  the  principal  buildings  ar<- 
the  United  States  court-house  ami  po^toHice,  the 
high  school,  Creighton  tViIle^'e,  abcKUt  HO  churclieji, 
military  barracks,  &c.  Omaha  is  th«  ct^ntre  of  an 
extensiTe  sgricultaral  anil  miuLng  districL  It  ptm- 
sesjies  large  silver  srueltini;  wurksj,  Btcam-en|Tine  aud 
hosier  works,  ooufitruction  and  repair  »hop8  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway,  aoap  worki^  bneweiiefl  and 
diatillenes,  pork-paddag  eatabliahroenta,  lin«eed-oil 
work8»  &c     Pop.  in  1S70,  16,083;  in  1880,  30,518. 

OMAN,  ft  sultanate  in  the  east  of  Arabia*  The 
name  is  usually  applied  to  the  maritime  diiinct  com- 
prised  between  Has  Mesandun!]  and  Ros-el-Hadd^  the 
extreme  eastern  shoulder  of  the  peninsula.  Arabs 
give  to  Onma,  howevcTi  a  much  wider  range,  extend- 
ing it  from  Aboo  Debi^  a  village  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
about  lat.  24'  30'  N.,  and  Ion.  54'  40'  e.,  to  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Bhofar  on  the  Indian  Oceau^  about  Ion, 
54°  £.  Although  mainly  a  maritime  kingdom^  Oman 
proper  m  the  richest  part  uf  the  Arabian  petiiusula 
both  in  agricultunil  products  and  in  inmeral  treasureH. 
The  working  of  gold  and  »Uver  filigree,  with  which 
daggers,  belts,  oupe,  and  j^ipea  are  often  a<l<jrned  in 
Oman,  sup(K>rtB  great  numbem  in  the  larger  towmt. 
The  inhabitants  are  tolerant,  but  very  supcnstititius 
and  immoral,  llie  form  of  government  is  a  monarchy 
limited  by  a  powerful  aristocracy  with  heceditiuj 
priiilegca,  and  the  prescription  of  popular  rightsu 
Each  town  and  village  has  its  separate  corjioratiou; 
while  to^iks  and  Tillages  are  in  tuni  tiubjrtt  to  un- 
ceatr&l  chiefs.  The  area  is  81,52ti  square  miles-  and 
the  population  is  estimated  at  1,598,000. 

(.>MAR  I.,  successor  of  Abu^bekj',  and  second 
caliph  of  the  Mussulmans  after  Mohammed.  Like 
Abu-bckr  ho  was  a  father-in-law  of  the  prophet. 
He  was  horn  about  582,  and  became  a  follower  of 
I^Iohammed  about  615.  He  succeeded  Abu-bekr  in 
034.  His  caliphate  is  celebrated  for  the  great  ex- 
tension of  Mobiunmedanism  which  t<x>k  place  while 
it  la«tefL  In  638  tlje  conquest  of  Syria  was  com- 
pleted by  bis  general  Abu-Ulxida,  after  a  brave 
resfstanoe  on  the  part  of  the  Byzantines.  His  general 
Ainni  was  equally  sucsoeasful  in  Egypt  in  638  to 
640.  "WTicn  in  637  or  6S8  Jenuolem  was  compelled 
to  surrender^  Omar  hastened  thither  himself  in  order 
to  dictate  the  temis,  which  afterwards  served  as  a 
mtjdel  to  the  Mohammedans  on  all  simJlar  occasion.«t. 
The  chief  articles  were  the  following:— 'Tlie  iuhabi- 
tants  shall  retain  their  lives,  tlieir  pro|ierty,  and  their 
churchee;  but  they  shall  bnHd  no  new  churches,  nor 
phbue  crosses  upon  thuee  which  they  already  have ; 
they  shaU  not  ring  the  beUs,  but  uiey  are  allowed 
to  toll  them.  Wheu  a  l^lussulmon  travels  through 
the  city  they  shall  oiler  him  hospitality  for  thr«6 
days.  They  shall  convert  no  one  from  Mohanuned* 
amsm,  nor  shall  they  prevent  their  reladons  from 
embracing  it.  They  sludl  use  neither  the  language, 
nor  the  dress,  nor  the  name  of  ^lohammedans. 
They  shall  neither  bear  arms  nor  sell  wine;  shall 
remain  faithful  to  the  caliph,  and  regularly  pay  their 
tasDss.*  Omar's  generals  likewise  invaded  Penia, 
defeated  the  army  of  Yezdegerd,  and  conquerefl  the 
capital  and  kingdom.  The  MussnlmanB  j^untued 
their  conquests  jfar  into  Africa^  but  Omar  did  not 
live  long  to  enjoy  his  glory.  On  the  3d  of  Nov,  644  ha 
was  mortally  wound<^  «t  Medina  by  a  Peraian  slave. 
The  noblM  asked  him  to  appoint  a  •uoceasor;  bat  he 
refoBed,  and  especially  rejected  with  earaostnesa  the 
proposition  of  naming  his  son.    *It  is  enough/  aaid 


he^  'that  one  out  of  my  family  has  he^m  foroed  to 
bear  this  burden.*  The  caliphate  thus  became  eloo> 
tive.  (See  Caliph.)  Mohammedanism  has  neier 
had  a  more  virtuous  and  zealous  apostle;  he  obAer\'eil 
strictly  all  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  and  was  cele- 
brated  for  his  justice  and  clemency.  He  founded 
the  cttieii  of  Bassora  (636)  and  Kufa  (638),  conquered 
36,000  cities  or  castles,  destroyed  4000  temples  and 
churches,  and  built  1400  mosques.  Omar  is  distin* 
giiished  for  having  established  the  era  of  the  Hejra. 
Mohammed  saJtl  that  if  Ciod  bad  wished  to  give 
another  prophet  to  the  world,  his  choice  would  have 
fallen  upon  Omar,  He  made  the  pilgriinage  to 
Mecca  nine  times. 

OMAR  I'AHHA.    See  Omer  Pasha. 

OMASUM,  the  third  compartment  of  the  stomach 
of  nnmnant  mammals,  otherwise  known  as  the  poal- 
terium  or  '  manypliea '  (which  see). 

0MB AY,  or  Mallua^  an  island  in  the  Indian 
Ardbipelago,  about  IS  miles  north-west  of  Timor, 
from  which  tlie  Ombay  Passage,  in  the  line  of  one 
of  the  licst  routes  &oiin  Europe  to  ChiD%  separates 
it.  It  is  al^out  1840  square  miles  in  extent,  50  miles 
long,  presents  a  bold  coast  and  lofty  interior,  is  in- 
habited  by  savage  tribes,  said  to  be  6erce  and  trea* 
cheroQSi  and  carries  on  some  trade  with  Timor  in 
birds' -nests  and  provisions^  exchanged  for  iron-work^ 
Chinese-wares,  and  linen. 

OMEGA  (Greek,  signifying  *  great  o*),  the  name  for 
the  Greek  long  o.  It  was  the  last  letter  in  the  Greek 
alphabet^  as  alpha  was  the  first;  and  from  the  ex- 
presston  in  B«velation  (chap.  L  8),  *  I  am  Ali>ha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  eaitb  tllie 
Lonl,  which  Lb,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  oome^ 
the  Almighty/  the  signs  of  alpha  and  omega  (that 
is,  A  Q)  became  with  tbe  Christiana  symbolical  hiero- 
glyphics. Inscriptions  (for  instance,  on  tombstones, 
public  documents^  ^c)  very  often  began  with  tbisse 
two  letters,  meaning,  'In  the  name  of  God.'  The 
two  Greek  letters,  as  might  be  aupposed,  were  be- 
lieved to  have  great  magical  powers,  and  it  was  pro- 
tuibly  owing  to  usages  that  prevailed  in  the  times  of 
alchemy  that  German  physicians  were  accustomed 
to  begin  their  prescriptions  with  A  fl. 

OMELET,  or  Omelette,  a  dish  mode  by  whipping 
the  contents  of  broken  eggs  into  a  froth,  to  which  is 
added  some  such  ingredient  as  chop{>ed  savoury  herha, 
minced  ham  or  baoon.  The  mixture  is  cooked  by 
frying  in  a  clean  frying-pan,  which  is  first  smeared 
with  lard  or  butter  to  prevent  sticking.  A  sweet 
omelet  is  made  by  frying  the  whipped  eggs  without 
the  addition  of  any  other  ingredient,  and  then  laying 
on  presented  fruits  when  the  omelet  is  ready  or  nearly 
reatly. 

OMENS,  certain  accidental  circumstances  which 
were  once  thought  to  predict  good  or  evU,  They 
might  consist  of  audible  sounds  of  any  kind,  but 
especially  articulate  words,  or  some  other  impreflsioii 
made  on  the  senses ;  any  unusual  appearmnoe  in  the 
animal  world  or  in  nature ;  any  sudden  emotion  or 
trifling  accident^  such  as  stumbling,  the  breaking  of 
a  shoe-tie,  sneezing,  Slc  A  sudden  light  diffused 
through  the  house,  or  appearing  in  any  place,  was  a 
good  omcn^  for  it  was  thought  to  indicate  the  pres- 
ence of  a  deity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  bad 
omen  if  any  thing  strange  happened  to  the 
of  the  gods.  Ominous  words  were  lucky  or  unlnc 
according  to  their  signification  and  accidental  rela- 
tion. Such  an  omen  was  effectual  only  when  it 
made  an  imprcasion  on  the  bearer.  To  avert  an  ill 
omen  a  stone  was  •ofuetinMS  thrown  at  whatever 
portended  evil,  or  the  ominou<i  animal  was  killed 
that  the  prediction  of  evil  might  be  turned  upon 
him.  Words  of  ill  omen  were  thrown  back  on  the 
pervon  who  s^K^kQ  them  by  the  exprtsssion,  'On  thine 
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own  bead.*  Tliere  were  &Ibo  peculixir  nuiglc  ceremo- 
nies  to  avert  portemded  evil.  A  piece  of  thorny  or 
faimten  wood  was  burned  to  ashea  and  throwTi  into  a 
brook  or  into  the  aea  upon  ^e  occurrence  of  a  bad 
omen.  It  was  the  geni^  custom  for  people,  when 
evil  omens  occurred,  to  leave  the  occupation  in  which 
thej  were  engaged,  to  be  refnimed  at  a  znor«  favour- 
able opportunity* 

OMER,  St.,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department 
of  Paa-de-Calaia,  in  a  znarshj  district  on  the  Aa, 
which  11  here  navigable,  and  at  the  mouth  tii  the 
canal  of  Neul-FoBse^  23  miles  fiouth-cast  of  Ci^lats, 
It  TKoks  as  a  fortresaf  being  sorrounded  by  ramparts 
aikd  defended  by  sevend  outworks ;  but  its  moet 
important  defences  are  it§  marsbes^  and  the  extent  to 
wmch  they  can  be  laid  under  water.  It  has  a  fin© 
cathedral,  showing  the  traositioii  from  the  round  to 
the  pointed  style;  the  ancient  church  of  the  Jeaiiits, 
whoee  convent  is  now  occupied  by  the  college;  the 
abbey  chureb  of  St.  Bertin,  at  one  time  the  nobloat 
Gothic  monument  of  French  Flandera,  and  though 
greatly  diliipidated  in  1794,  only  made  the  miserable 
rain  it  now  is  by  the  barbarism  of  the  town  magvi- 
trates  in  1S31;  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  wool- 
len ooTera^  thread,  starch,  oil,  giue»  earthen  pipes, 
fiibing-net«,  Bidt,  leather,  paper,  beer,  and  brandy; 
and  Ml  important  trade  in  wool,  com,  wine;,  oil,  flax, 
coal,  kc*  A  seminary  here  for  the  education  of 
£iiglikh  and  Iriah  Eoman  CathoHcB,  founded  by 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  in  lfi96,  bad  at  one  time  acquired 
conaiderablo  celebrity.  The  town  came  Into  the  poa- 
aesfiion  of  the  Krencb  by  the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen  in 
1678.     Pop.  (1881),  21,556. 

OMER  PASHA,  a  Turkish  general,  bom  at 
Plaski,  in  tho  Ogulin  circle  of  the  Austrian  ^Military 
Frontier  in  iJiOtJ;  died  at  Pera  in  1S7L  He  belonged 
to  a  Croatian  family,  luid  bb  original  luune  waa 
Mirharl  Lattaa,  He  Bcrved  for  a  time  in  an  Aus*- 
trian  frontier  regiment,  and  was  afterwardi  «ul> 
inspector  of  rt>.idt*  and  bridge*.  In  1833  he  left  thia 
employment,  it  is  not  exactly  known  from  what 
motive,  and  tied  Into  Bosnia^  where  he  booil  after 
adofited  the  Mohammedati  faith,  and  was  appointed 
tutor  to  the  children  of  the  governor  of  Widdin.  His 
fine  caligraphy  afterwards  procured  him  the  position 
of  teaoher  of  writing  in  a  military  school,  and  nlti^ 
mately  that  of  teacher  of  Prince  Abilul-iledjid, 
afterwardi  sultan.  Having  obtained  the  rank  of 
captain  in  the  Turkish  army,  ho  wajs  advanced  by 
hi»  pupil,  when  he  came  to  the  throne  in  1839,  to 
that  of  colonel,  in  which  capivcity  ho  diBtinguished 
himself  in  the  Syrian  campaign  of  184G.  In  1S42 
he  was  appointed  mibtaiy  governor  of  Lebanon,  but 
waa  soon  after  recalled  on  account  of  his  severity  in 
dealing  with  the  Chnstiansof  bis  government.  l>ur- 
ing  the  next  few  years  ho  was  almost  constantly 
engaged  in  quelling  a  series  of  rebeUions  that  broke 
out  in  various  parts  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  the 
m^jst  alarming  of  which  were  that  in  the  Danubian 
Principalities  in  1S4H,  those  in  Bosnia  in  1850-51, 
and  that  in  Montenegro  in  1852-53.  His  expedition 
against  Montenegro  failed  through  the  interference 
of  Austria.  In  1853*  when  the  difterenoes  between 
Hnssia  and  Turkey  relative  to  the  Danublan  Frinci- 
|uilities  threatened  to  lead  to  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties between  the  two  countries,  Omer  Pasha  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  Turkish  army  stationed 
liQ  the  right  hank  of  the  Danube,  with  which,  in 
i  October  of  the  same  year,  ho  crossed  that  river,  and 
thm  began  the  war.  His  operations  were  not  of 
nmoh  importance;  nevertbeless  he  harassed  the  Kn^- 
aiMll  ft  good  deal  by  ntimeroua  akirmishes,  by  tho 
flUCoeiB  of  which  tho  epltit  of  hia  own  troops  was 
raised,  mid  finally  defeated  them  in  a  three  days' 
engagement  at  Gltcnitza  I^Nov.  2-4,  1S53).     After 


tho  arrival  of  tbo  allied  army  in  the  Crimea,  Omer 
Pasha  was  sent  to  act  under  Saiut-Anmud,  He 
joined  the  allies  before  Scbastopol  in  January,  1855^ 
but  was  soon  after  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
another  army  destined  to  act  in  Asia  Minor.  He 
began  oporaUons  in  October,  but  did  not  arrive  in 
time  to  prevent  the  fall  of  Kars  in  December,  and 
was  accordingly  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  coast  with- 
out  effecting  anything.  After  the  war  he  lived  for 
some  time  iu  retirement  and  disgrace,  but  in  Novem- 
ber, 1857,  was  appointed  Govemor-general  of  Irak 
jlrabi,  and  tonk  up  hia  residence  at  Bagdad.  Here 
again  hia  energetic  but  arbitrary  behaviour  brought 
him  into  disgrace,  and  occasioned  his  baniahroent  to 
Kutahia,  from  which  he  was  not  recalled  till  the 
spring  of  1861,  when  ho  was  appointed  governor  of 
Kumelia.  In  1862  he  quelled  an  insurrection  of  the 
Montenegrins,  oompoUing  the  naUvo  prince  to  accept 
a  disadvantageous  peace  (September  S).  The  only 
subsequent  mjlitary  operationji  which  he  conducted 
were  those  in  ci.^nnection  with  the  suppression  of  the 
Cretan  insurrection  in  1867,  in  which  he  displayed 
his  unual  energy  aJid  severitv. 

OM  MANrPADME  HUM,  a  sacred  formula, 
known  as  the  *  formula  of  six  Hyllablca,'  used  in  the 
Buddhist  religion,  and  especially  in  Lamaiam,  a 
form  of  Biiddhiem.  Among  the  Tibetans  and  the 
Mongols  it  is  repeated  on  all  occiisiona,  ini|>ortant 
and  unimportant,  and  in  found  written  on  all  aorta 
of  objects  on  which  inacriptions  c^m  be  made.  It  is 
the  first  thing  which  a  child  leama  to  repeat.  When 
written  in  the  form  of  a  monogram  its  sacred  char- 
acter is  cxaltctl  The  formulxv  is  explained  to  mean 
either,  *Oh,  the  jewel  in  the  lotus:  Amen;'  or  'Sol* 
ration  in  the  jewel -lotus :  Amen,*  referring  to  the 
deifiiKl  aaint  AvalokitcsVara  or  PadmapSni,  the 
reputed  atithor  of  the  formula,  who  was  beliei-ed  to 
have  been  bom  from  a  lutuH.  In  later  times  a  mys* 
tical  moaning  was  given  to  each  of  the  six  syllablea 
composing  the  phrase. 

OMMIADEa     See  Campit, 

OMNIBUS,  a  Latin  word  signifying  'for  all/  and 
now  applied  in  several  languages  to  the  well-known 
vehicle  used  in  tho  large  towns  of  all  civilized  conn- 
tries  to  convey  passengers  at  a  cheap  rato  from  one 
ijart  of  the  town  to  wiother,  or  from  the  towTi  to 
its  suburbs,  taking  them  up  and  letting  them  down 
wherever  they  desire.  The  first  convey auoee  of  the 
kind  were  tlio^e  which  come  into  use  in  Paris  on  the 
l^tb  of  March,  1662,  in  couEiequenoe  of  an  edict  of 
Louis  XIV.  They  were  called  carrossei  ii  cinq  toui^ 
were  each  capable  of  containing  eight  persona,  and 
travelled  on  certain  routes  at  fixed  times  whether 
occupied  or  not.  They  were  at  firat  well  patronized, 
hut  did  not  long  continue  in  fashion,  and  accordingly 
went  out  f)f  nse.  The  omnibus  system  was  reintro^ 
duced  at  Paris  between  1823  and  1S27.  The  first 
omnibuses  were  started  in  London  hy  a  Mr.  Shillibeer 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1S29.  They  were  introduced  into 
New  York  in  ISiiO,  and  into  Amsterdam  in  1839. 

OMPHALl*!,  daughter  of  the  Lydian  king  lar- 
donua,  and  wife  of  Tmolu%  after  whose  de&Ui  she 
atlmiuiHtored  the  gnvemmenl  Heradre  was  sold  to 
her  fur  a  »lave  by  Hermes  (Mercury )» and  performed 
some  remarkable  exploits  In  her  service.  Ompholi 
rewarded  him  by  submittlug  to  bis  embraces,  and 
bore  him  several  childrcn.^  Heracles  waa  so  enam- 
cured  of  her  that,  to  please  her^  he  assumed  the  gar- 
ment*! of  a  female,  adorned  his  fingers  with  gold 
rings,  hivdi  his  hair  curled,  and  spun  among  her  female 
slaves,  while  she  wore  the  lion's  skin  and  wielded 
the  dub,  OmphalCt  governed  with  groat  aevtirity, 
aud  was  no  less  licentious  and  extravagant  than  cruel 

OMSK,  a  to%vn  in  Western  Siberia,  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  I'ubolak,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  IrtLnh,  at 
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the  cnnSaenoe  of  the  Om,  280  miles  south-eait  of 
Tobolsk,  It  boa  mcMleni  fortificstiona  in  the  forrn  of 
a  re^lar  polygoii,  iBanked  with  five  bastiona,  Atid  i« 
the  must  important  military  station  od  tho  line  of 
tbe  Irtish.  It  is  now  {since  188S)  the  Beat  of  gov- 
ernment for  Western  Siberia.  It  contains  a  school 
for  interpreters  and  a  military  schtxjl  for  the  Cos- 
tacks,  llie  trade,  carri^  on  ohietiy  with  the  Kir* 
pfhhc,  is  (»f  considersble  extent,  and  coti«istd  chiefly  tn 
brandy,  tobacco,  ^c,»  for  which  cattl«  are  given  in 
exchangee.     Pop.  80,890,  including  many  exiles, 

ON,     See  H£iJ0?0Lt3. 

ONAGEE.     See  Ass. 

ONAGRACE  Ji,  the  Evemng  Primrose  order,  con- 
sisting of  herbaceons  plants  or  shrubs,  and  distin- 
guisbed  by  a  two  to  four  celled  ovary,  tetramerous 
owers,  petals  t^viFtcd  in  lestivation,  valvate  calyx, 
definite  stamens,  horizontal  or  ascending  ovules,  and 
flat  cotyledons  mach  larger  tban  Ibe  radical.  The 
leaves  are  alternate  or  opposite,  simple,  entire  or 
toothed;  and  the  flowers,  red,  puri>lo^  white,  blue,  or 
yellow,  are  axillary  or  terminal.  Anion i^  the  genera 
are  included  Jussi(ra^  Epilohium^  iEnotktva^  t'ircera^ 
and  Furhsia,  The  ipedes  are  nativea  chiefly  of  the 
tempenito  zones,  more  eflpeciaHy  America.  A  large 
number,  however,  belong  to  Kurfjpe,  and  not  a  few 
are  found  in  India.  In  Africa,  with  the  exctp- 
tioa  of  a  few  widely -diffuecd  jussireaa,  they  are  moatly 
confined  to  the  Cape.  Tbey  are  not  of  much  econo- 
mical ralue,  iEimihcra  and  some  otbers  are  cultl<^ 
vated  for  tbeir  edible  roots.  1'he  leaves  ol  tho  Jus* 
Mujta  Perunana  form  an  emollient  potiltice,  and  Jus' 
maa  caparom  is  used  in  Brazil  to  dye  black.  The 
fruits  of  several  of  tbe  fuchsias  are  edible^  and  tbeir 
wood  is  occasionally  used  as  a  dye-wood.  In  general 
all  tbe  plants  of  the  order  are  ornamental  and  mtich 
cnitivated  in  gardens.  Many  species  of  iEnothfra 
having  yellow  flowers,  which  expand  only  in  the 
evening,  have  received  the  name  of  evening  prinin>sea, 

ONEGA,  a  river  in  Kussia,  which,  issuing  from 
Lake  Latcbo,  govemmeiit  of  Olonetz,  flows  first 
nortb-oast,  then  norUi-west,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  270  miles,  so  much  broken  by  falla  and  rapids 
that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  navigable^  falls  into 
the  White  Sea  at  tbe  south-east  extremity  of  tbe 
Gulf  of  Onega. 

ONEGA,  a  lake  in  EusBia,  near  the  centre  of  the 
eovemmont  of  Olnnotz,  and,  after  Lake  Ladoga,  tho 
largest  lake  in  Europe,  covering  an  area  of  about 
4900  square  miles.  It  is  of  very  irregular  shape, 
bai  generally  rocky  shores,  and  numeroUB  creeks, 
bays,  and  islands*  i^  is  well  eupplied  nith  fish.  Its 
waters  are  beantifully  clear,  but  numerous  shoals 
ftiui  sand-banks  interrupt  its  na\ legation.  It  U  fm\ 
chiefly  by  the  Migr%  Shuia  or  Sbuiak,  Votllo,  and 
Yytegra,  and  discharges  itself  into  Lake  Ladoga  by 
tbe  Svir.  A  canal  between  tbe  Tytegra  and  tbe 
Kayla^  an  affluent  of  Lake  Bielo,  gives  it  an  opening 
Into  the  basin  of  tbe  Volga. 

ONEGA,  a  town  in  Kusata,  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  tbe  same 
name,  90  miles  south-wcet  of  the  town  of  Archangel, 
founded  in  1780.  It  has  a  small  harbour,  at  whicb 
some  com  and  much  timber  and  tiah  are  exported 
Pop.  2f^29. 

ONEGLIA,  a  seaport  town.  Kingdom  of  Italy,  at 
tbe  mouth  of  the  Imperov  in  the  province  of  For  to 
Maiirizio  and  £5  miles  south-west  of  Genoa.  It  is 
fortified,  has  several  squares  lined  with  elegant  man^ 
aiuns,  and  a  magnificent  church;  manufactoffea  soap, 
playing-cards,  and  leather,  and  exports  a  good  deal 
of  oli%^e*oil,  wine,  and  fruits.     Pop.  8047. 

ONEIDA,  a  lake  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  the  western  and  lower  end  of 
which  is  al>out  18  miles  south-east  of  Lake  Ontario, 


It  lies  nearly  east  and  west,  is  20  miles  long  and 
4  miles  broad.  It^  waters  find  a  vent  by  Oneida 
Kiver  into  Lake  Ontario  at  its  south-east  oomer 
after  they  have  united  with  the  Seneca  and  foirmed 
the  Oswego  River.  It  ii  a  very  beautiful  iheet  of 
water,  and  abounds  in  fish. 

ONION  [AiUum)f  a  genus  of  liliaceous  plants, 
including,  besides  tbe  common  onion,  tbe  echalol 
or  shallot,  garlic,  and  leek.  The  Bpecies  of  Allium 
are  herbaceous  plants  with  biennial  or  riorennial 
bulbous  roots.  Iheir  leaves  are  flat  or  cylindrical, 
and  fistulous,  and  sheathing  at  baae.  The  flowers 
arc  disposed  in  eimple  umbeln,  more  or  less  dense, 
at  the  summit  of  the  uteme.  The  perianth  is  deeply 
parted  into  six  etiual  divisions,  and  tho  stamens  are 
six  in  numlier;  the  capsule  consists  of  three  cells, 
each  containing  icvend  laeda.  In  the  place  of  the 
flowers  there  are  frequently  developed  in  certain 
species  small  bulbs,  which,  if  f>lante<l,  will  reproduce 
the  vegetable.  About  sixty  apecica  are  known.  Tbe 
onion  proper  {A.  Cepa)  ia  abundantly  cultivated 
tbrou^s^bout  Eurt>pe  and  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, The  stem  is  3  or  4  feet  high,  inflateti,  and  ter- 
minated by  a  dense  globose  head  of  redfliwh  flowers; 
the  leaves  are  radical,  cylindrical,  and  hollow.  Its 
use  as  an  alimentary  plant  ia  well  known.  The  r«d 
variety  is  more  acrid  than  the  white,  and  bith  he^ 
come  ensentiaJly  milder  in  warm  climatts,  Most  of 
the  Alliums  ccmtain  a  sulphuretted  oil  and  fn^e  phos-^ 
phoric  acid.  Tho  onion  requires  a  rich  and  ratiter 
moist  Eoil. 

ONKKLOS,  the  author  of  the  cclebnited  Targnm 
or  Cbaldee  parapbrnse  of  tbe  I'entateuch  which 
bears  his  name,  ia  apserted  by  the  Babylonian  Talmud 
to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  the  celebratwl  teacher 
Gamaliel,  but  is  supposed  from  internal  evidence  to 
be  not  earlier  than  the  second  and  not  later  than  the 
third  century.  As  hia  Cbahlee  is  much  purer  than 
that  used  in  Pslestine  he  ia  conjectured  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Babylon.  His  version  is  so  faithful, 
and  acoonls  so  exactly  with  the  Hebrew  text,  that  it 
fxiEitinued  till  the  beg{nnin|r  of  the  sixteenth  century 
t(i  be  chanted  in  the  synagogue  alternately  with  the 
Hebrew  and  to  the  some  notes.  An  ai^iment  agMnst 
its  early  date  has  been  founded  on  the  fact  of  its  not 
being  mentioned  either  by  Origen  or  Jerome;  but 
the  satisfactory  answer  is  that  the  one  did  not  know 
Cbaldee,  and  tbe  otlier  learned  it  only  late  in  life. 
It  has  often  been  printed  eitlier  ivith  or  without  the 
Hebrew  text.  Tbe  oldest  edition  known  ia  that 
published  at  Bologna  04S2)  with  tbe  Hebrew  text 
and  the  commeutory  of  Sab  Jarchi;  the  latest  that 
of  Jer.  Heinemaim  tlkrlin,  lS31-o5),  containing  also 
a  German  version  by  Mendel  There  are  at  least 
three  Latin  versiotis  of  it,  that  of  Alphonso  of  Za- 
mora,  amtained  in  the  Complutenaian,  Antwerp, 
Paris,  and  London  (Walton' a )  Polyglotts,  and  else- 
where; that  of  Fagius,  published  at  Strasburg  in 
1546;  and  that  of  Bemardin  Baldi,  which  still  re- 
mains un  pu  1  il  [:<h  ei  1 . 

ONOMAriaroS,  in  ancient  Greece,  a  famous 
Bootbsaver  ui'.'i  r . .  r  v  ]io  lived  at  Athens  in  the  time 
of  the  Fisfr  ranp:ed  and  expLiined  the  pro- 

phecies or  ^  uLcles  of  Mutsteufi,  and  having 

been  detected  making  an  InterfM^lation  in  one  of  these 
oracles,  was  banisht^d  from  Athens  by  Hipparcbus 
about  D,c.  516.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  tbe 
real  author  of  some  of  the  pieces  which,  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus^  witnt  under  the  name  of  nrfibeu**  He 
is  said,  when  banished,  to  have  withdrawn  to  Persia, 
where  the  Pisbtratiiis  again  took  him  into  favour, 
juid  employed  him  to  eucom^ge  Xerxes  to  make  bis 
expedition  into  Greece  by  repeating  to  bim  sueb 
ancient  oracles  as  seemed  to  promise  soeoeia.  When 
he  died  is  not  knewiL 
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ONOMASTICON,  »  Greek  term  properly  mean- 
hg  •  Kit  of  names  or  wonln,  deruttes  purticularly  a 
dictioiuuy  or  enoyclopodift,  in  which  individual  lub- 
jects  or  things  are  mentioned  and  t5xplaine<l  under 
their  own  names  or  he&d,  according:  to  Byetematic 
arrangement^  which  was  not  origin&Uy,  as  it  now  ia, 
the  order  of  the  alphabet.  The  oldest  work  under 
thia  name  «till  extant  ia  that  of  Pollux^  executed  in 
the  iiecond  century  b.c.  by  Pollux,  in  the  Greek 
toni^e.  It  treafca,  in  a  desultory  manner,  at  variuiia 
■abjects  of  a  religioua,  civil,  economicali  and  artistic 
nature.  Among^  the  later  works  of  the  nanae  may 
be  mentioned  Glandnqj's  Onomasticon  Historiie  Eo- 
mamc  (Frankfort,  IBSy),  in  which  bistorical  accounti 
are  given  of  the  mo«t  famous  Roman  namea  and 
families;  Saxe'B  Onomasticon  Literanura  (eight  vol§. 
177^^-1803),  which  etill  continuei  tti  be  a  valuable 
aource  for  literary  history;  and,  Btill  more  recently, 
Orelli  and  Baiters  Onomaatictm  Tullianum  (three 
▼oLi.  Zurich,  1836-38),  containing,  beaides  thy  life 
and  litt^rary  history  of  Cicero,  the  geographical  and 
hiatoncal  names,  a  list  of  the  lawa  referred  to. 

UKOMATOPCEIA  (Greek,  (momatopoiia;  onoma, 
a  luune,  and  pokin,  to  make),  the  formation  of  words 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  sound  shall  imitate  the 
sense.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  »ouud«,  the  words  imis, 
(Tathf  roar^  are  evidently  fonned  to  imitate  the  sounds 
themselves;  Boinetimes  tho  word  expressing  an  object 
is  formed  t*i  imitate  the  sound  pn>iiJcod  by  that 
object.    See  Ettmology  and  Language. 

ONOSA>fDER,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  writers 
on  military  tactics  among  the  ancients,  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era  at  Rome,  dur* 
ing  the  reignji  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  and  composed 
in  Greek,  under  the  title  of  Strategetikos,  ao  excel- 
lent work  on  the  art  of  war,  as  illustrated  by  tho 
ezpeiience  of  the  llomansi.  The  he-at  editions  aro 
Schwebel'fl  (Niimberg,  1762)  and  that  of  Korais 
(Paris,  18*212).  A  German  translation,  with  plans 
and  iUuMtrations,  was  publiuhed  by  Baumgartner 
(^fannheim,  1770). 

ONTARIO,  the  most  populous  province  of  the 
Boniinion  of  Canada,  foranerly  called  Up|>er  Canada 
and  Canada  West.     See  Canajia. 

ONTARIO,  Lake,  the  moat  eastern  of  the  (jreat 
lakes  of  NorthAmerica,  lying  alomj  the  uorth-caRt  side 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  forming  part  of  the  boun- 
dary between  the  United  States  and  Canada;  leugth, 
above  180  miles;  gi-eatest  breadth,  above  50  miles; 
^rcumference,  about  480  miles;  area,  estimated  at 
WOO  square  miles^  It  receives  tho  waters  of  Lake 
Erie  by  the  Niiigar;i^  and  dit^charges  its  waters  by 
the  St.  Lawrence  into  the  Atlantic,  1000  miles  dis- 
tant. Its  surface  is  334  feet  below  that  of  Lake  Erie, 
with  which  it  is  cc>nnected  by  the  Welland  Canal  as 
well  as  by  the  Niagara.  The  Hudson,  and  the  Oswe^rif 
atid  Erie  canals,  form  a  connection  thn>ugh  the  United 
States  between  it  and  the  Atlantic,  It  ia  navigable 
throughout  ita  whole  extent  and  at  all  seasons,  as  on 
acoonnt  of  its  depth — in  some  places  more  than  600 
feet — it  rarely  freezes.  Many  ithips  and  steamers  are 
employed  upjn  it.  The  most  important  places  on  its 
shares  are  Oswego  and  Sackett's  Harbour,  in  the 
United  States;  aod  Kingston^  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
and  Coburg,  in  Canada^ 

ON'l'ENlENTE  (anment.  Fontmitnt^),  a  town  in 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia*  and  40  miles 
south  of  the  town  of  Valencia,  on  the  right  Hmnk  of 
the  Clariano,  with  a  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Almo- 
dovar.  The  manufactures  are  woollen  and  linen 
cloth»  delf tware,  ttc,  and  there  are  mimerous  fulling, 
com,  and  oil  mills.     Pop.  11,727, 

ONTOLOGY)  the  dix'trineof  lieing;  a  name  given 
to  that  branch  of  metaphysics  which  treats  of  the 
essential  qualities  of  things. 


ONYX,  a  variety  of  quartz  (which  wfe)  in  which 
the  colours  are  arranged  in  fkt  horiaontal  planes, 

OOJEIN.    SeoUjEiK. 

OOLITE*    See  Oeoloot. 

OOMIIAWATEE,  Ameawatt,  orAKHAon,atow!i 
in  India,  in  East  13erar,  97  miles  west  of  Nagpor. 
There  ia  a  station  of  a  branch  line  of  the  Great  Ixidlaa 
Peninsula  Railway  at  this  place.  The  principal  trade 
is  in  cotton.  Some  valuablu  Buddhist  sculptures 
were  found  beii?>  and  have  been  t ran af erred  to  the 
Calcutta  and  India  Olfice  museums.     Pop.  23»410, 

OONALASHKA,  or  Unalaska,  one  of  the  Aleti* 
tian  Islands  (which  se^). 

OOST,  Jacob  van,  the  Elder,  one  of  the  best 
Flemish  painters,  born  at  Bruges  in  1600.  After  lay* 
ing  the  ground  of  his  artistic  education  in  his  native 
land,  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  there  became  the 
pupil  chiefly  of  Annibale  Caracci  In  his  youth  he 
vfm  so  successful  a  copyist  of  Rubens  and  Vandyck 
that  Ins  copies  still  deceive  connoisseurs;  in  this  way 
he  learned  the  principled  of  beautiful  colouring  and  a 
graceful  command  of  the  pencil.  At  a  later  period 
be  painted  only  large  historical  pieoea.  He  adomed 
his  back^grounds  with  arcLite^cture,  with  which,  aa 
well  as  with  perspective,  ho  was  well  acquainted; 
his  deaigii  is  in  goiid  taste,  and  his  flesh  colourings 
fresh  and  natural.  He  died  iu  167L— Jacob  van 
OosT,  the  Yotinger,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
1637,  studied  at  Paris  and  Rome,  then  lived  above 
forty  years  at  Lille,  and  died  at  liru^ea  in  1713. 
Lai^  historical  [jaintings  by  him  are  in  the  churches 
and  palacefl  at  Lille.  He  excels  both  in  design  and 
colouring.  His  style  is  more  marked,  and  liia  pencil 
is  freer  than  that  of  his  father.  His  draperies  are 
in  the  grandest  style. 

OOSTERHOUT,  a  town  in  Holland,  in  the  pro- 
Ti^nce  of  North  Brabant,  5  miles  north- cast  of  Breda. 
It  has  potteries,  breweries,  tanneries,  corn -mills,  a 
building-yard,  and  a  hat  factory;  and  some  trade  in 
grain,  dJth,  and  tin^ber.     Pop.  (1880),  9863. 

OOTACAMUND,  a  sanitary  station  in  Southern 
Hindustan,  in  the  province  of  Jlalabar,  in  the  Neil- 
ghe  rry  H  ills,  7  0  miles  south  of  My  sore.  It  is  7  400  feet 
ulxive  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  mean  temperature 
is  aljout  5S°  Eahr. 

OPAL,  or  Hydbatsd  AMouPHotia  Siltoa,  occura 
in  small  renifonn,  botryoidal,  and  stalactitic  shapes, 
and  large  tuberose  concretions;  surface  of  the  fonner 
smooth,  of  the  latter  rough;  composition  impalpable; 
fracture  cnnchoidal,  even.  It  also  ocouni  in  {Jseudo- 
morpbs  of  carbonate  of  lime;  fracture  couchoidal, 
of  various  degrees  of  perfe<.'tion,  Bometlmefl  highly 
perfect;  lustre  vitreoua,  in  some  varieties  inclining 
to  resinous;  colour,  white,  yellov^-,  red,  brown,  green, 
and  gray;  none  of  theni  lively,  except  some  red  and 
green  ones ;  <iark  colours,  owing  to  foreign  admixtures; 
atreak  white;  transparent  or  translucent,  sometimes 
only  on  the  edgea,  or  even  opaque*  if  the  colours  bo 
very  dark;  lively  play  of  light  observable  in  some 
varieties;  others  show  different  colours  by  reflected 
and  transmitted  light;  hardness  below  quartz;  specific 
gra v  i  ty  2'  0  9 1 .  Opal,  w  ben  pul  v  erize  d^  diaaol v  ea  in  b  ot 
caustic  potash,  a  character  b^.^  which  it  is  distinguiahL-d 
from  quartz,  or  cryBtalliztd  silica.  The  chief  varieties 
of  opal  are,  1,  noi/e  opal,  which  exhibits  brilliant  and 
changeable  refections  of  green,  bhio,  ^^ellow,  and  red; 
2,  Jifc  opaif  which  siuiply  affords  a  red  reflection;  3, 
common  opai^  whoso  colours  are  white,  green,  yeEow, 
and  red,  but  without  the  jday  of  colours;  4,  ttmi-opal, 
the  varieties  of  which  differ  from  those  of  commc»n 
opal  in  being  more  opaque;  5,  wood  opal^  which  ap- 
pears in  the  ah  ape  of  trunks,  branches,  and  roots  of 
trees;  6,  h}fdrophanf,  a  variety  withoat  transparency, 
but  aaeuniing  it  if  thrown  Into  water;  7,  hyaltte, 
which  oocum  in  small  renif  orm^  botryoidal,  and  soms- 
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titnes  atiilactitic  ahapes,  and  is  inmsparent  [  8,  mrntlfte, 
which  occurs  io.  tuberose  masseSj  and  ia  opuquo;  9, 
ailiceoua  tiMtr^  wMoh  is  merely  a  deposit  from  a  hot 
uprSng.  Three  varieties  of  opal,  1,  hyalite,  analyzed 
by  Buehdj;,  2,  predooB  op&l,  and,  3,  memlite,  both 
aDBlyzed  by  Kiaprothj  hava  yielded — 
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The  la5t  contains,  like  several  other  varieties,  a  Km  all 
proportion  of  iron,  aluminAj  Lime,  and  carbou^  Before 
the  blowpipe  water  ia  disengaged,  the  mineral  de- 
crepitates and  becomes  opoaue,  ajid  shows  the  pro- 
perties of  pure  ulica.  Opal  is  less  frequently  met 
with  ia  nature  thim  quartz.  Generally  it  frtruiM  Bhort 
irregular  veins,  which,  for  the  mnat  part,  are  found 
in  pfirphyry.  It  aocompanies  chalcedony  in  the  vesi- 
cular  cavities  of  amygdaloid  rocks,  and  even  in  agate 
balla  Menilite  ia  found  in  odbesiFe  slate.  Some 
varieties  are  met  uitb  in  metfiUilerons  ydns,  and  in 
petrif!icy.ons  in  sandiiitone.  Almost  the  only  locality 
of  precious  opal  known  is  at  Czarwenitza,  in  Hun - 
gsjjy  where  it  is  fmind  in  porphyry.  It  has  also  been 
met  with  in  the  Faroe  Islaucla,  and  also  near  Gracias 
a  Dioa,  in  South  America.  Fire  opal  comes  from 
Zima|van,  in  Mexico.  Common  opal  is  found  in  large 
quantity  in  Hungary,  Saxony,  and  the  Faroe  Islands. 
An  aijplegreeu  variety  is  found  at  Kohemutz^  in 
Siiesiu,  which  is  called  cfdot-opal,  Hyolito  ia  found 
iu  aniygdaloidal  rocks  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and 
also  iu  the  United  States,  in  Georgia,  lining  cavities 
in  tlie  buhr-sttme.  Menilite  occurs  imbedded  in  ad- 
heeive  clay  at  Menilmuntant*  near  Porii.  Wood 
opal  b  found  at  Kremnitz  and  Telkobanya,  in  Hun- 
gary, and  in  many  districta  of  Transylvania.  Pre- 
dous  opal  1:1  oonaidered  as  a  very  precious  gem,  and 
ia  generally  cut  with  a  convex  surface.  Its  value 
depends  upon  its  size^  purity,  and  the  ^i^iid  colours 
which  it  possesses.  The  pheuo>neuoii  nf  the  play  ol 
colours  has  not  hitherto  been  sutisfactoi'Uy  explained. 
According  to  Hauy  it  b  the  consequence  of  Umires 
in  the  interior  filled  with  thin  films  of  air,  which  re* 
fleet  coloured  light  according  to  the  law  of  Newton's 
ooloared  rings.  If  this  w>^re  the  fact,  opal  wonld 
present  nothing  else  but  a  kind  of  irridesoence,  and 
tlMi  beauty  ol  opal  would  be  owing^  aa  Han j  expresses 
it,  only  to  its  imperfections.  But  these  colonrs  often 
keep  constant  directions  within  single  part^  of  the 
mass;  and  in  specimens  not  cut  in  tiie  usual  convex 
form,  but  presenting  even  faces,  it  is  often  possible 
^to  observe  distinct  images  reflected  exactly  as  in  the 
moooBtoue  or  in  corundum.  The  ptay  of  colours 
eeemSf  therefore,  to  be  connected  with  the  regular 
htructure  of  the  mineral. 

OPEFiA.  An  opera  is  a  musical  drama.  The 
music  makeis  an  essential  part  of  it,  and  in  this  it  is 
iltatinguished  from  other  dramas  accompanied  by 
music  Song  and  mii^ic  may  be  said  to  be  the  poetry 
of  the  opera,  and  thoui;;h  the  opera  remains  a  dramii, 
and  never  ought  to  lose  this  character,  yet  as  music 
is  lyrical,  the  opera  must  l>e  principally  directed  to 
the  expreaaion  of  feelings  and  passions.  Compara^ 
tively  little  display  of  diaracter  and  action  can  be 
expected  from  it.  An  opero^  like  every  work  of  art, 
must  bear  the  stamp  of  unity;  one  character  must 
prevail  through  the  whole,  as  the  solemn  and  grave 
in  Moaart's  Magic  Flute  (though  there  are  naif  pas* 
sages  interspersed  in  it),  or  the  glowing,  vivid  colour- 
ing of  Figaro^  or  the  heroic  elevation  of  G luck's 
Aloaite.  It  is  farther  necessary  to  give  individuality 
oCdiftracter  by  means  of  the  music,  and  the  lyrical 
monologues  (airs,  ranx/m^,  arion)  and  dialogues 
iduets^  teneUef  Ac)  must  alternate  in  pleasing  variety. 
But  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  give  a  description 
of  the  various  parts  requisite  to  these  exquisite  pro- 


ductions. According  as  the  serious  or  the  comic 
character  prevails  in  the  opera,  it  is  tenued  opet'a 
aeria  ot  opera  bti^a.  There  is  sJ^o  a  Htyle — nuzio 
ttiio — ^between  both,  the  limits  of  which  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  define.  Grand  opei'a  is  the  name 
given  to  that  kind  which  is  conflned  to  music  and 
song.  The  recitaiiio  is  an essentitil  part  of  this.  By 
Qpereita  ia  understood  a  short  musical  drama  of  a 
I'ght  character.  The  French  raudevUle  belongs  to 
this  species  of  compositions,  but  not  the  German 
melodrama,  in  which  music,  indeed,  is  introduced 
either  by  itself  or  in  connection  with  the  dialogue, 
but  no  singing  takes  place. 

The  opera  arose  in  Italy.  Like  the  regular  drama 
it  18  probably  a  development  of  the  Mysteries  of  the 
ndddle  ages.  These  pieces  hod  frequeotly  songs  in- 
troduced into  them,  and  sometimes  towards  the  dose 
of  the  pericMl  of  their  prevalence  whole  pieces  were 
Bung,  or  rather  chanted.  Tlie  first  piece  performed 
in  this  way  is  said  to  have  been  one  called  the  Con- 
vereism  of  St.  Paul,  brought  out  in  H40.  In  1508 
a  jiiece  called  Calandra,  which  was  set  to  music,  was 
performed  at  Urbino,  and  in  If) 1 4  the  same  pice© 
was  performed  before  Leo  X.  at  Home.  GalHeo,  the 
father  of  the  astronomer,  a  goHxl  many  jexn  later 
produced  at  Florence  his  UgoUno,  a  kind  of  lyric 
drama  closely  resembling  the  modem  opera,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  was  taken  from  a  well-known  episode 
in  Dante.  About  this  period,  however,  other  modes 
of  theatrical  representation  were  almost  entirely  dt8> 
placed  by  the  pastoral  dramas,  in  which  only  the 
prologues  and  choruses  were  sung.  It  was  not  till 
ne.ar  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  oenturv  that  the  in- 
vention of  recitative  or  spoken  music  came  in  to 
complete  the  Italian  opera.  Abotit  this  time  three 
young  noblemen  of  Florence,  who  were  attached  to 
each  other  by  a  similarity  of  tastes  and  purauita,  and 
a  love  of  poetry  and  music,  conceived  the  idea  of 
reviving  tne  chanted  declamation  of  the  Greek  tra- 
gedy: they  procured  the  poet  Rinuccini  to  write  a 
drama  on  the  story  of  Daphne,  which  was  act  to  music 
by  Peri,  the  moat  celebrated  musjoian  of  the  ag^, 
asdsted  by  Count  Giacomo  Corsi,  who,  though  only 
an  amateur,  was  also,  ftir  the  period,  a  good  muflicbn: 
the  piece,  like  the  !Mask  of  Comus,  was  pri'mtely 
represented,  and  in  the  palace  of  Corsl  The  int«r- 
liMjutors,  or  singers,  were  the  author  and  bis  friends; 
and  the  orchestra  of  his  first  opera  cousisttd  but  of 
four  instruments,  namely,  a  har^nBichord,  a  harp,  a  lioi 
diffamini,  and  lute.  There  was  no  attempt  at  airs,  and 
the  redtati  ve — if  such  it  could  be  called — was  merely 
a  kind  of  measured  intonation^  which  would  api>ear 
to  us  insufferably  languid  and  monotonous;  yet  it 
caused  at  the  time  an  extraordinary  sensation,  and 
was  frequently  repeated.  Some  years  afterwards 
the  first  public  opera,  entitled  Euridice.  written  by 
the  same  poet,  and  set  by  the  same  muiiician,  was 
represented  at  the  the^atre  of  Florence,  in  honour  of 
the  marriage  of  Jblaria  de'  Med  id  with  Henry  IV. 
of  France.  On  this  occawon  the  introduction  of 
Anacreontic  stanzas^  set  to  music,  and  a  chorus  at 
the  end  of  each  act,  were  the  first  imperfect  indica* 
tions  of  the  airs  and  choruses  of  the  modem  operas 
Monteverde,  a  Milanese  mufitcjan,  improved  the  reoi- 
t:\tive  by  giving  it  more  flow  and  expreosion;  he  set 
tiie  opera  of  Anadne,  by  Rintiocini,  for  the  court  of 
Mantna;  and  in  the  opera  of  Glasone,  set  by  CavalU 
and  Cicognini,  for  the  Venetians  (1649),  occur  the 
first  tdrM  connected  in  sentiment  and  spirit  with  the 
diuJoguc.  The  commencement  of  the  opera  teria  at 
Rome  reminds  us  of  the  waggon  of  Thc8|ii3  and  his 
lees'besmeared  company  of  stroUersL  The  first  |^r- 
formance  of  this  Idnd,  oonsasting  of  soencs  in  recita- 
tive and  airs,  was  exMbited  in  a  cart  during  the 
carnival  of  1606  by  the  musician  Quagliata^  and  four 
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or  fiva  of  biA  frieod^.  The  fial  re^ar  serious  operfk 
waa  performed  at  Naplei  in  1616;  it  was  entitled 
Amor  non  ba  Legge.  Ihiring  the  second  half  of  the 
seven  teen  th  cseutury  the  opera  not  only  did  not  ini' 
proTe,  but  ti  deg^enenited :  it  became  m  Italy  what 
li  WM  in  Franco  during  the  but  century — a  grand 
apectadfi  addressed  to  the  eye,  in  which  tba  poetry 
aoid  mnsio  were  the  laut  things  considered^  while 
the  scenery,  mechanical  Olusions^  and  pantomime 
were  on  the  most  splendid  scale.  As  Goldoni  said 
long  afterwards  of  the  grAnd  opera  at  Fam,  *  CV'tait 
le  paradise  dea  yeux  et  I'enf er  dea  oreOles/  The  first 
opera  bufa  is  said  to  have  been  represented  at  Venice 
in  1624,  where  abio  the  first  stage  for  o^wras  was 
erected  in  1637-  In  1646  the  opera  was  tnuia- 
planted  to  Fnmcse  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  about 
the  same  time  to  Germiiny,  and  somewhat  biter 
to  England  In  France  there  arose  Lulli;  io 
Gennany  (Hambiarg),  Keiser;  in  Italyi  Scar- 
latti, and  in  England,  Puroell,  who  are  the  chief 
speratic  compoieni  of  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  oentnry.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Handel  appeared,  and  effected  a  complete 
revolation  on  English  op^ra,  but  did  not  exert 
A  permanent  influence.  The  Italian  opera  did 
not  penetrate  into  Sfma  until  the  second  half  of 
the  eighteenth  ceuttiry.  The  Italians  draw  the 
line  between  the  ojirra  seria  and  opera  hujh 
much  more  distinctly  than  the  Germans^  so  that 
the  Italian  opera  scria  appears  almost  insipid 
to  a  German;  the  bitj^a,  on  the  contrary,  is  quite 
groteaqne  and  quite  national,  and  produces  a  lively 
effect  when  played  by  Italians. 

The  chief  Italian  operatic  composers  include,  be- 
sides those  already  mentioned,  Sacclimi,  Piccini, 
Jomelli,  Cimaro6%  Faiiiiello,  Oherublni,  Rossini, 
Bellini,  Donizetti,  Terdi,  &:c.  Among  the  French 
composers  are  Grelxv*  Jlou^iupny,  RousHeau,  Mehul, 
Boleldicu,  Auber,  Hak'vy,  Hcrold,  A.  Thomas,  and 
Gounod,  The  chief  rticent  com  posers  of  French 
cximic  operas  are  Offenbach,  Lecoq,  Hervi?,  and 
Bizet.  The  principal  French  Librettists  are  Qninault;, 
La  Fontaine,  Mormontel,  Favart,  Sedaiiie,  fitienne, 
Scribe,  Th<5aulon*  Two  of  the  most  noted  Engliiih 
operaa  are  the  Beggars*  Ojiera  hy  Gay,  and  Love  in 
a  Village  by  BidcenBtaff.  Among  English  compoeera 
*»f  operas  may  be  mentioned  Ame  and  Shield,  and  of 
the  present  time,  Balfe,  Wallace^  I^Iacfarren,  Sullivan, 
Mackenzie,  Thomas,  and  Stanford. 

The  German  opera,  aa  it  now  exists^  originated 
from  the  operetta^  chietly  cultivated  in  the  latter  half 
ut  the  eightc^enl^  oentury  by  Wetsse  and  lliller. 
The  pieces  which  are  song  became  longer  and  longer, 
to  that  at  last  they  took  the  frurm  of  the  opera  Atr'm; 
and  when  the  fuakf  invented  by  the  Italians,  was 
]ntri:>duced,  general  preference  was  given  to  that  kind 
»»f  opera,  Spoken  dialogue  and  song  alternate  in  it. 
The  romantic  opera  is  a  German  production,  in  which 
oomic  Boenea  alternate  with  thoee  of  a  more  serious 
<»st.  Among  the  most  perfect  of  the  German  ro> 
mantic  operas  are  Die  ZauberHote  (the  Magic  Flute), 
Don  Juan,  Dor  Froiychtitz,  Oberon,  &c.  Some  of 
the  poets  who  hare  written  f^r  tlie  Ci<.  rioan  opera  are 
Goethe,  J.  G.  Jacobi,  Herkhjt^,  Ijiihtr,  KotsLehue, 
Schikaneder,  Kind,  Gehe,  ttc.  The  German  com- 
poien  are  Glnck,  Hasse^  Mozart,  Winter,  Wergl, 
Rcichardt,  Kunzen,  Vogler,  Eeethoven,  Weber, 
8j)ohr,  Flotow,  &c,  Me\Brbeer»  though  German  by 
btrth,  is  to  be  claaa^i^d  rather  with  the  French  Ciim- 
posers.  In  the  most  recent  school  of  German  operatic 
composition,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  Hichard 
Wagner,  the  vocal  musio  of  the  piece  m  deprived  of 
tha  prominent  place  formerly  at-ieigned  tcf  it,  and  is 
made  anbordinate  to  the  other  thi^e  elements  of  an 
ippera — ^text,  iofitrumentation,  and  acenio  decoration. 


OrEHA-GLASS,  an  instrument  in  common  nse 
for  viewing  objects  which  are  at  a  mmlerate  distanct* 
away;  it  generally  consists  of  two  Galilean  teleaoopea. 
The  GaUlean  teleaeope  haa  a  double -convex  object^ 
glass  and  a  double-concave  Rye-gloHs;  in  the  figure 
the  first  is  shown  at  o,  and  the  second  at  o'  k.  The 
object-glass  would  form  an  inverted  image  of  a  dis- 
tant object  at  a  b,  (See  iJiTics.)  The  rays  leaving  o 
do  not,  however,  form  the  imiige  rt^^  because  they 
paas  through  the  D>ncave  lens  o,  v*hich  renrlers  them 
divergent  The  rays  which  would  have  met  at  b  are 
mujle  tt>  diverge,  and  seem  to  have  come  from  the 
point  b';  similarly  the  rays  which  would  have  met 
at  a  ore  modo  to  diverge,  aiid  Bvein  U)  hLive  come 
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from  A*.  Thus  at  a'  b  there  la  an  erect,  magnifieLl, 
virtual  image  of  the  distant  object.  By  means  of  a 
screw  we  may  regulate  thedifltojico  asunder  of  o  and 
o\  so  oa  to  have  a'  b"^  at  the  distance  of  distinct  vision 
from  an  eye  In  front  of  o'.  The  distance  between 
the  leufics  i«  abfrut  equal  to  the  ditference  between 
their  reapective  focal  distancea,  and  hence  this  tele- 
scope id  short  and  portable.  It  shows  objects  upright 
imd  magnified  from  two  to  three  times.  A»  it  haa 
only  two  lenses,  nearly  all  the  light  which  falls  on 
the  object-glass  entora  the  eye,  and  hence  the  image 
is  bright.  Galileo's  was  the  first  telescope  directed 
to  the  heavens;  by  it  Galileo  discovered  the  moun- 
tains of  the  moon,  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  the  spota 
I  in  the  sun.  An  opera-gla«8  consisting  of  two  of  these 
tolcifoopes  forms  two  images  of  the  object,  one  in 
each  eye,  so  that  the  impression  of  relief  due  to 
binocular  vi&ion  is  obtained,  (See  Eye,  Stereoscope*) 
The  eye-glasses  are  attached  to  one  another,  and  are 
moved  with  reqieet  to  the  object-glas-M^s  by  meana 
of  a  screw.  In  eome  instniinents  tliree  eye-gloasea 
are  attiched  to  a  shifting  frame,  so  aa  to  present  three 
different  powers — a  very  C4>nvenient  arrangement.  In 
the  best  instrumcntu  both  object-glasses  and  eye- 
glasses are  achromatic  conibinationa  of  three  piecea, 
the  middle  piece  in  each  case  being  of  Hint  and  the 
otliere  i*l  crown  glass. 

As  the  image  formed  by  the  eye-pieco  is  virtiml 
in  the  Galilean  tcdesoope,  csross  wires  cannot  be  used 
OS  in  other  telescopes.     See  Tklescope. 

OPERCULUM,  the  homy  or  limy  jilate  devel- 
0]>ed  upon  the  'metapodium'  or  hinder  jMirtifm  of  the 
*  foot'  of  many  gasteropodous  molluscs.  Its  function 
is  that  of  cloffing  the  mouth  or  aperture  of  the  shell 
when  the  animal  baa  withdrawn  into  iU  abode.    See 

Mol.Ll'SCA. 

OFIOCLEIDE,  a  mnflical  baas  instrument  wholly 
composed  of  brass,  and  verj'  effective  in  military 
band?.  It  haa  many  advantages  over  the  serpent, 
which  it  has  almost  entirely  superseded.  It  ha.^;  a 
large  compass  of  notes,  and  ha«  a  strong  and  povveiful 
tone,  stronger  than  the  bassoon,  but  duller  and  not 
so  quavering,  llie  ophicleide  used  in  military  bands 
is  on  the  key  of  B  flat;  that  used  in  orcheJitroa  is  on 
the  key  of  C,  and  boa  a  oom  pass  of  three  full  cx^taves. 
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with  all  lIiQ  inlermefliate  BeTTJit^nes  rising  from  the 
C  given  by  tbe  ftmrtli  open  stiiiig  of  the  \ idoiicello, 

VPH I DIA,     See  Sekpents. 

OPHIR,  a  country  or  city  to  which  the  Hebrew* 
made  voyages  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  Btarting  from 
Kdon-geber  at  the  head  of  the  notth-eaat  branch  of 
the  Ked  Sea,  now  called  the  Gtilf  of  Akabab,  and 
briugiti^  home  gold,  almug-wood,  and  precioua  stooea. 
Commentators  are  not  agreed  as  to  its  Bituatlon* 
Some  identify  it  with  the  Ophir  mentioned  in  Gen, 
X.  29,  which  wftfl  apparently  situated  in  Arahia;  while 
others  place  it  in  India,  or  ever*  in  Africa. 

UPlilTES,  a  Gnostic  sect  which  rose  in  th©  second 
century,  and  lield,  in  common  with  the  Valentinian!* 
(see  Gnostics),  tlie  doctrines  of  tbe  two  principles  of 
tBont  uml  of  the  theo^jony  therewith  connected.  They 
wore  |M3culiar  in  the  worship  of  a  living  aerpcnt^ 
which  they  regarded  aa  bavj ng  liberated  man,  through 
the  Be<luctlon  of  Eve,  from  the  p<nver  of  Jehovah, 
whom  they^  like  most  other  GnoBticii,  regarded  with 
abhorrence. 

OPHIUCIIUS,  or  ScRPE>'TAiiTi'S  and  SKurENs, 
one  of  the  old  conBte'latiuna^  which  was  anciently 
called  jEac V  LAPl  us. 

Ol^HTHALMIA  (Greek, from  oy*(7ia/maji,an  eye), 
an  inflammation  of  tbe  mnoona  membrane  which 
covers  tbe  globe  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  oorres^iondcnt 
anrface  of  the  eyelids.  It  ia  either  acnte  or  chronic. 
It  diifen  very  much  in  \t»  exciting  causea.  Residtnce 
in  damp  or  aandy  countrlea,  expo>iure  to  the  auD^ 
andden  changes  of  weather,  are  among  the  most 
msuuX  causes.  It  may  also  he  produced  by  the  pup- 
pressdon  of  some  of  the  uaual  diiichargc^,  and  alno  by 
the  scrofulous  and  venereal  virua.  Its  characteriatic 
rnarkM  are  pain,  redness^  a  feeling  aa  if  sand  were  in 
the  eye,  and  intolerance  of  light.  Of  all  diaeasea  of 
the  eye  it  ia  fnoat  frequent. 

OPHTHALMOSCOPE,  an  instrnment  for  observ- 
ing the  struct kire  of  the  eye.  The  first  inatminent 
of  the  kind  waa  invented  by  Hebuholt?  in  1851,  but 
those  now  generally  in  uae  are  the  improved  inetru- 
menta  of  Cocdua^  Desmarrea^  Galezowski,  and  Gir- 
aud'Tculon.  Mo»t  of  these oonaut  of  a  mirror  (pL^Ti« 
in  that  of  Coci  iua,  ct»ncave  in  that  of  Deamarres),  by 
which  a  ray  of  light  Id  directed  on  the  eye  of  the 
patient^  and  a  dotiljle  cntivex  lens,  by  which  tbe 
ilbi mined  jiartfi  of  the  Btructuro  of  tbe  eye  are  en* 
Urged  in  firdt^r  that  they  may  l>e  more  eaaiiy  ex* 
amiuefi.  The  observer  looks  through  a  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  mirror.  The  exaraiimtion  must  take 
place  in  a  room  lighted  only  by  a  single  lamp,  whicli 
is  plaeetl  on  a  level  with  tbe  patient^s  eye  on  his  right 
or  left  haml,  accoriling  iia  the  eye  whith  is  to  be 
examined  is  the  right  or  tbe  left  one.  1  he  patient's 
eye  is  prevented  from  rtx^eivLng  the  dii^ct  ray  a  of 
•the  lamp  by  the  interposition  of  a  metal  plate.  The 
operator  having  placed  the  patient  in  front  of  him, 
and  with  one  hand  directed  the  light  reflected  from 
the  mirror  on  the  eye  which  he  wi«hea  to  observe, 
adju9t«t  the  convex  len^,  which  he  holds  in  the  other 
hand  until  he  geta  the  prnper  fiicua.  He  then  luoka 
for  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  he  sees  as 
a  white  diak^  from  which  pmceed  the  central  vein 
and  artery  of  the  retina,  giving  off  six  or  eight 
branches.  This  is  the  part  which  it  is  most  necessary- 
to  examine,  but  all  the  other  parts  of  the  internal 
fltnicture  of  the  eye  may  be  observed  in  the  same 
way.  Tbe  patient  must  change  the  position  of  hU 
eye  until  the  observer  has  the  part  be  wishes  to 
examine  within  the  range  of  his  reflected  ray  and 
convex  lens.  The  ophthalmoscope  of  Giraud-Teulon 
dilfers  from  those  of  Coocius  and  Desmarrea  in  hav- 
ing an  arrangement  l>ehind  tbe  mirrtjr  which  cnablcfl 
the  o^DcratrjT  to  use  both  his  eyes  in  making  the  obaer^ 
vatiitnii.     The  construction  of  Galezowski's  iustru* 


ment  is  totally  different*  and  is  such  oa  to  a^Imlt  of 
its  Wing  used*  in  a  light  room.  Whichever  iostm- 
ment  h  used,  considerable  practice  is  required  In  the 
observation  of  sound  eyes  before  the  operator  is  able 
to  use  It  otfeetively  in  detecting  diseaae  in  tiio  eje^ 

OPIE,  Amelia,  a  distinguished  authoress^  Wis  th« 
only  child  of  I  Jr.  Alderson^  a  physician  at  Norwich, 
and  liom  there  on  12tb  November,  1769.  In  1793 
she  married  JiAm  Oide,  the  well-known  painter,  and 
from  this  period  began,  under  tbe  aioonragement  of 
her  hmband,  to  come  frequently  before  the  public  as 
an  authoress.  She  had  already  published  some  poetry 
and  an  anonymous  novel.  The  Uangera  of  Co«[uetry, 
but  thesiQ  attracted  no  attention.  In  1801  she  gave 
to  the  worM  her  tale  entitled  Father  and  Daughter, 
the  pathos  and  interest  of  which  soon  procured  for 
it  an  extended  popularity.  Few  scenes  in  romatice 
writing  are  more  thrilling  than  the  description  of 
Agnes  traversing  the  forest  \%^th  her  child  at  mid- 
night, and  recogni/Jng  her  father  in  the  escapetl 
lunatic.  In  1802  she  published  a  volume  of  poeras^ 
marked  by  much  grace  and  tenderness.  Adeline 
Mowbray,  or  Mother  and  Daughter,  appeared  in 
three  vola.  in  1804,  and  Simple  Tales  in  foor  vols,  in 
1805,  both  of  which  publications  adde<l  considerably 
to  her  reputation.  In  1807  she  Irat  her  hushaml, 
and  thereupon  returned  to  her  father  at  Norwich, 
where  she  continued  to  reside  to  the  end  of  her  life, 
and  where  »he  di^d  on  the  2d  of  Deceml^er,  185:*. 
Her  remaining  literary  works  comprise  Tbe  Wanior*s 
lEetum  and  other  Poems,  published  in  18 OS;  a  Me- 
moir of  her  hnsbanil,  prefixed  to  hia  Lectures  on 
Painting,  edited  by  her  in  1809;  Tales  of  Keal  Life, 
in  1813;  Madeline,  in  1822;  Illastrations  of  Ljing, 
in  IS 25;  Detraction  Displaye^l,  in  1823;  Lays  for 
the  Dead,  in  IS'S'S;  and  an  account  of  a  tour  made 
by  her  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland  in  ISSfi,  c»)Dtrt* 
buted  by  her  to  Tait'a  ^lagaziiie  for  1840.  A  Life 
of  Mrs.  Opie  was  published  by  her  friend  Miss  C  L. 
Bright  well 

UPIE,  John,  professor  of  painting  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  was  born  in  1761  in  Cornwall.  Hia  father 
was  a  carpenter,  ami  he  waa  intended  for  tbe  same 
occtipatiottj  but  when  very  young  he  manifested  a 
tast»j  for  study  and  a  strong  predilection  for  the  arts 
of  design.  When  about  nineteen  he  waa  taken  to 
London  by  Dr.  Wolcott  (Peter  Pindar),  who  had 
discerned  his  talents,  and  had  befriended  him  pre- 
viously in  variooH  ways.  Through  the  influence  of 
hia  patron  he  rapidly  acquired  great  notoriety,  and 
became  known  as  tjje  Comi»h  WontUr.  The  whole 
faahionahle  world  for  a  time  wore  anxious  to  have 
their  portraits  painted  by  him,  and  while  this  seas*  n 
of  dJjitinguishcd  favour  lasteil,  which  it  did  only  ft>r 
a  short  time,  he  managed  to  realise  a  mcHlerate  for- 
tune.  When  his  time  waa  no  longer  wholly  taken 
up  by  portrait- pain  ting  he  devoted  himself  to  hist*5- 
rical  painting,  and  produced  Ms  Murder  of  James  L 
of  Scotland,  Sliiughter  of  Rizxioy  Jephtba's  Vow,  ^c 
His  Slaughter  of  Bizdo  wm  exhibited  in  1787,  and 
secured  iiis  i^leotion  to  the  rank  of  associate  of  the 
Koyal  Academy.  In  1788  he  was  appointed  a  Royal 
Academician.  In  179S,  having  previously  obtained 
a  divorce  from  his  6ist  wife,  be  married  Amelia 
Alderson,  the  celebrated  novelist,  better  known  aa 
jMts.  Optic.  In  1805  he  waa  elected  the  sncoesaorof 
Fuseli  as  professor  of  painting  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
but  only  delivered  four  lectures  in  l?'ebrnary  and 
March,  1807,  before  bis  death,  which  took  place  at 
London  on  the  lith  of  April,  1807.  His  four  Iccturea 
on  painting,  with  a  memoir  by  hie  wife,  were  pub- 
lished in  1805),  He  is  also  the  utitbor  of  the  bio* 
gra|ihy  of  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  in  Wolctilt's  edition 
of  Pilkington'a  Dictionary  of  Painters,  and  of  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Bequisite  CultivaUon  of  the  Arta 
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In  Eugland,  oriiiinally  piil>lifihcd  in  i\m  form  of  a 
letter  to  the  North  Briton  on  the  formatioQ  of  a 
tiationnl  gallerv. 

OPIXluN  OF  COUNSEL,  the  advioe  given  by 
A  barrister  or  advocate  in  anewer  to  q^jestioas  put 
with  regard  to  a  'case'  or  *  memorial'  prepared  by 
AH  attorney  or  aoiicitor.  ^o  daxnageB  ore  obtaioable 
tor  a  wrong  opinioQ  giTen  in  tbis  way. 

OPISTHOBRANCHIATA.  See  Nudibran* 
CHiATA  and  Mollusc  A. 

OPITZ,  or  Opitids,  Martix,  a  celebrated  German 
poet  of  the  Bevetiteetith  century,  bom  at  Dunilaii  in 
Silesia  in  1597»  published  first  a  cfillection  of  Latin 
poems,  entitle*]  Strenanim  Libellua,  in  1616.  The 
following^  year  he  became  a  teacher  at  the  gymnasium 
of  Beuthen,  on  tlie  (>cl€ir,  antl  bcfiides  poetical  c^^m* 
poftitlona,  he  publiahed  hii  Arisiarchus,  aive  de  Vtm- 
temptu  Linguw?  TeutomoB  (4to).  He  then  studied 
at  Frankfort-on-tbe-CJder  and  at  Heidelberg,  rwid 
baling  afterwards  vimted  Holland,  be  went  in  1G:;1 
to  the  court  of  the  l>uke  of  Liecpiitz,  whence  in 
ftlxnit  ft  year  he  removed  to  become  profeastir  of  ]>hi' 
loiopby  and  classical  literature  at;  the  University  of 
Wei«senburg  {now  Karlstad t),  then  newly  foondtid 
by  Bethlen  Gabor.  1  he  situation  proving  um4ea- 
Aant,  he  aoon  returned  to  Bunjtlau^  and  afterwards  to 
the  aervioe  of  the  Duke  of  Liegnitz.  Becoming  dia- 
tinguiahed  for  li!»  talents,  he  went  in  1625  to  Vienna, 
where  the  Emperor  yerdinaiid  IT.  is  said  to  have 
bestowed  on  him  the  poetical  crowTi.  Eetuming 
again  to  Silesia,  he  became  secretary  to  the  Burgrave 
ol  iJHohna.  In  1627  he  roctrived  from  the  ItItti|)cror 
Frederick  IL  letters  of  nobility,  when  be  assumed  the 
title  of  Von  Boh^erfeld.  In  1630,  on  the  oci'aaion  of 
an  embaaay  to  Paris  in  the  aervice  of  the  Burgrave 
of  Dohna,be  made  the  acquaintance  of  Hugo  Grotins. 
Soon  after  bis  return  from  thi^  eml^assy  his  master 
died  (1633),  and  two  yeai^  after  thia  he  went  to 
settle  at  Dan/ig^,  where  in  1637  he  was  appointed 
Lisboriographer  to  the  King  of  Poland.  He  died  at 
Danzig,  August  2D,  163L^  Among  bis  worlds  arc  a 
poem  on  Mount  Vcsuviun,  Silvte,  Epi;iram9,  ^c^ 
Opitz  was  the  creator  of  a  nt>w  and  more  corrtiL^t 
poetical  Btyle  in  Germany*  founded  on  the  model  of 
the  ancient  classics,  and  uf  a  form  of  versilieation 
accommoitAted  to  rtdea  of  prosody,  and  resting  on 
th«  meamire  of  ayllablea  and  not  their  mimben  He 
was  well  acq  nai  It  ted  with  cliissical  literatiirtj,  and  had 
stored  his  mind  with  useful  know  led  n;e,  so  that  his 
poems,  especially  the  larger  ones,  are  rich  in  thnu|;ht 
and  invention^  The  langtiage  is  indebted  to  him  for 
new  connections  and  ff>rm«,  greater  smoothness  and 
correctness,  exprtMiveness,  and  euphony.  A  good 
selection  from  bi^i  works  appeared  in  the  first  volume 
of  Wilbclm  Midler's  Bibliothck  deutscher  Dicbter 
dea  17trn  Jnhrhunderta  [Leipzig^  1S22J, 

OPIUM,  the  inspissated  juice  of  a  Hpcciea  of  poppy 
(Pufaipr  sommffj'vm}^  a  native  originally  of  the 
East,  but  now  naturalized  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Europe.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  aiiniml^ 
giving  out  a  stem  from  2  to  i  feet  bfgh,  which,  as 
well  as  the  leaves^  Is  glaueoua.  The  flowers  are 
terminal,  white  or  li^jht  gray,  and  3  or  4  inches  iu 
diamr  terj  in  the  wild  plant  they  .ir©  provided  with 
only  four  petals,  but  in  the  double  varieties  the 
{wtala  are  numerous,  and  vary  in  cc^uur  from  white 
to  red  and  to  deep  violet,  with  intervening  sbadea. 
The  capsules  contain  a  prodigirms  number  of  eeeds. 
'llie  tK»ppy  is  found  in  most  garriens  as  an  ornamental 
plant,  and  is  cultivated  extensively  in  many  pnrt^ 
of  Eunip^?,  but  oidy  fi»r  the  sake  of  the  oil  which  is 
obtained  from  the  setnls.  It  i^  from  the  East,  from 
different  parti  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  from 
Hindust?iu,  that  the  opium  u(  cainmeree  is  chiefly 
procured.     1  hat  imported  into  Great  Edtain  cornea 


principally  from  Turkey*  Tlie  quantity  imported  in 
1S!?^2  was  4745,61:4  lbs.,  of  wbieb  3.'i*.»,.''j(>(>  lbs.  came 
from  Turkey.  The  value  Mras  £3fiOJ50.  In  the 
same  year  the  value  of  opium  exported  from  Britiah 
India  amounted  to  £12,432,142.  It  is  alao  an  im- 
portant  source  of  revenue,  being  partly  grown  on 
government  account,  and  where  grown  in  the  native 
states  subjected  to  a  heavy  export  tax.  It  ia  grown 
chiefly  in  Bahar,  the  north- %vest  provinces  (especially 
the  Benares  division),  and  Oudh;  and  in  Malwa  an<l 
Gujerat,  which  belong  to  native  states,  llie  total 
revenue  dertval  from  it  in  l^Sl-82  was  £9,802,444, 
or  altout  one-sixth  of  the  whole  rovenue  of  India. 
M<iat  of  it  is  exp<jrted  to  China  and  South-eastern 
Asia. 

The  finest  opium  is  obtxUned  by  making  lonj^ltii- 
dinal  incisions  in  the  green  capsules  in  the  even- 
ing; the  milky  juice  which  flows  out  is  suifered  to 
remain  til!  the  following  evening  to  acquire  consist- 
emx%  when  it  is  removed,  and  the  process  repeatetl. 
When  the  seeds  are  the  sole  object  the  time  of  sowing 
is  in  the  autumn,  and  at  the  end  of  the  following 
July  or  beginning  of  August  the  crop  is  ready  for 
harve>t  i  ng.  Before  cut  ting  off  the  capsu  lea  i  t  is  bett  or 
Uy  shako  them  on  cloths  spread  for  the  purpose;  or 
if  this  precaution  ia  not  talfen,  they  should  Iks  re- 
moved with  great  care,  keeping'  them  always  in  an 
upright  fxiaition  until  they  are  placed  in  sacks;  other- 
wise a  portion  of  the  seed  will  be  lost.  The  capsules 
should  then  be  exp<ised  to  the  air  to  complete  their 
desiccation,  and  iheaeed,after  being  separated,  shouM 
be  kept  in  a  dry  place.  The  oil  has  an  agreeable 
taste,  and  after  obve-oil,  is  esteemed  the  best  for 
culinary  purposes.  In  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands it  ia  almost  the  only  kind  uaed.  The  aee<I«<, 
after  being  roa^tt-d  and  prfpart-d  in  various  manners, 
were  employed  by  the  iMJmans  in  making  several 
sorts  of  cakes  and  dainties;  and  this  custom  is  still 
prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the  north  of  Prance, 

Opium  ia  the  mo«t  energetic  of  narcotics,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  moat  precious  of  all  medi- 
cines, and  is  cmplnycd  in  the  greatest  variety  of 
cases.  It  is  invaluable  in  procuring  relief  from  pain 
at  all  times.  It  is  most  commonly  emp»Ioyed  for  the 
piirpo^E?  of  procuring  ileep;  but  its  habitual  use  ia 
attended  with  similar,  if  not  worse  efFecta,  than  the 
abuse  of  ardent  spirits.  A  full  dose  is  intoxicating 
and  exhilarating,  but  if  taken  in  large  quantities  it 
prtnlnees  dangerous  and  fatal  effect.*?.  An  emetic 
shotdd  Ixj  immediately  resorted  to  in  sueh  e^asra. 
Laudanum  is  a  iitjuid  preparation  of  opium  made 
with  alcohol,  and  is  similar  in  its  effects  on  the  human 
system.  Ikfadden^  in  bis  IVavels  in  Turkey^  &c;., 
speaking  of  the  opium  eaters  of  Constantinople,whom 
he  saw  in  a  coffee-house  frequented  by  them,  says, 
'Their  gestures  were  frightful;  those  who  were  com- 
pletely under  the  inBuence  of  the  opium  talked  inco- 
iiereiitly,  their  features  were  flushed,  their  eyes  bad 
an  unndtuiTil  brilliancy^  and  the  general  expresfiiou 
of  their  countenances  wsa  horribly  wild.  The  effect 
is  usually  produced  in  two  hours^  and  lasts  four  or 
live.  The  dos«  varies  from  3  grains  to  a  dracbm. 
The  debility,  both  moral  and  physical,  attendant  on 
its  excitement  is  terrible;  the  ajtpetite  ia  aoon  de- 
stroyed, and  every  fibre  in  the  body  trembles;  the 
nerves  of  the  neck  l>ecorae  affected,  and  the  muick's 
get  rigid.  Several  I  have  seen  in  this  place  who  ha<l 
wry  necks  and  contracte*!  fmgera,  but  still  cannot 
abandon  the  custom.  They  are  miserable  till  the 
hour  arrives  for  taking  their  daily  dose*' 

This  very  strong  dettcrii»tion  of  the  evils  protlnoe*! 
by  the  habitual  uao  of  opium  is  not,  however,  fully 
borne  out  by  the  experience  of  oUier  obaervera,  at 
least  80  far  as  the  moderate  use  of  the  drug  is  con- 
cerned.    Mr.  Crawfurd,  for  instiince,  a  very  comp«- 
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tent  authority  on  tho  subject,  Btatoa  (Dictionary  of 
tlte  Indian  l^lxinds,  Aa),  'Like  any  other  ti^x^otic 
or  Btimulant^  the  babitutd  use  of  it  is  atnenalde  to 
abn^,  and  aa  bt^ing  moro  Aeductive  than  other  stim- 
nlAQtB  perbapa  more  so;  but  this  is  certainly  tho 
utmost  tbut  can  be  safely  charged  to  it.  Thousands 
oonBume  it  ^nthout  &tiy  pertiicloua  result,  as  thou* 
saoda  do  wine  and  NpiritB  without  any  evil  oonae-' 
quexLce.  I  know  of  no  person  of  long^  experience 
Mid  oompetcmt  judgment  who  has  not  come  to  this 
common'Sense  concluKion/  He  then  quotes  the  opin* 
ion  of  Dn  Uatley,  long  resident  at  Siijgajwre,  wbere 
the  rate  of  consumption  of  the  drug  is  very  high. 
Dr.  Oxley's  statement  i» — *The  inorfiinate  use,  or 
rather  abuse,  of  the  drug  moat  decidedly  doea  bring  on 
early  decrepitude,  loss  of  appetite^  and  a  morbid  state 
of  all  the  secretions;  but  I  have  seen  a  man  who  hail 
tised  the  drug  for  fifty  years,  in  moJeratifm,  without 
any  evil  effects;  and  one  m&n  I  recollect  in  ^t&laoea 
who  had  so  used  it,  waa  npwarda  of  eighty.  Several 
in  the  habit  of  amokitig  it  have  ossiured  me  Ihat^  in 
moderation^  it  neither  impaired  the  functions  nor 
sbortened  life;  at  the  same  time  fully  admitting  the 
effects  of  ti^Mt  much/  The  testimony  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  is  alao  to  the  same  effect.  With  regard  to  ita 
cijnfiumption  in  China  Mr.  Crawfurd  remarka  that 
though  the  Chinese  do  in  the  aggregate  oonsimie  a 
very  largo  quantity,  yet  the  amoimit  conmimed  by 
individuals  is  on  the  average  not  very  great — much 
leas  than  at  Singapore^  and  ther^f ore  that  it  cannot 
have  those  deleteriouH  effucta  on  the  people  so  com- 
monly attributed  to  it. 

There  has  been  a  conaiflerable  amount  of  dbcussion 
with  regard  to  the  immediate  effects  of  opium  on  the 
mind  and  nervous  systeni^  and  some  have  doubted 
or  denied  the  existence  <)f  those  dreams  or  visions 
which  are&llege<l  to  prove  st>  seductive  to  the  opium- 
eater.  Dr.  Ubri&tiBon,  however^  m  his  work  on 
Poisons,  slates  bis  full  belief  in  the  latter,  and  with 
regard  to  these  and  other  effects  of  the  drug  on  the 
system  makes  the  following  remarks:  —  *A  very 
jKietieal,  but  I  believe  also  a  very  faithful  picture  of 
the  phenomena  now  alluded  to,  is  given  In  the  Con- 
fessions of  an  English  O pium -cater  (sec DeI^uincby), 
a  work  published  not  long  ago  by  a  gentleman  who 
writes  from  pen»onal  experience.  It  is  dngular  that 
otir  profession  should  have  observed  these  phenomena 
m  little  as  to  be  accused  by  the  author  of  having 
wholly  misrepresented  the  action  of  the  most  com- 
Tnon  drug  in  mctlical  practice.  In  reply  tfi  this*  charge 
the  physician  naay  simply  observe  that  he  sehlom 
administers  opium  in  the  way  practir*ed  by  the  opium- 
cater;  that  when  given  in  the  nitual  therapeutic  mode 
it  rarely  causes  material  excitement;  that  some 
professional  people  prefer  giving  it  in  frequent  small 
dosesj,  with  the  view  of  procuring  its  sedative  effect 
with  greater  certainty^  and  undoubtedly  do  succeed 
often  in  attaining  their  object;  that  in  both  of  these 
medicinal  ways  of  adminisberizig  it  excitement  is 
occasionally  produced  to  a  very  great  degree,  and  of 
a  very  disagreeable  kind;  that  the  latter  phenomena 
have  been  clearly  traced  to  idiosyncracy;  and  there' 
fore  that  the  effects  on  qpiiun-eatera  are  probal>ly 
owing  either  to  the  same  cause  or  to  the  modifying 
pjwer  of  habit.  This  much  at  all  events  is  certain^ 
that  opium  sehiom  produces  a  material  excitement 
in  a  single  small  dose;  and  does  not  always  cause 
continuous  excitement  when  taken  after  the  manner 
of  the  opium-eateni.  The  effects  of  a  fnll  medicinal 
tloee  of  ^  grains  of  solid  opiums  or  a  drachm  of  the 
tincture,  is  to  produce  in  genera]  a  transient  excite- 
nient  and  fulness  of  the  pulse;  but  in  a  short  time 
afterwards  tor|.)or  and  sleep*  commonly  socoeeded  in 
frit,  eight,  or  ten  hour*  by  headache^  nausea,  and  dry 
l*»ngue/ 


The  habitual  ti!je  of  opltmi  is  exceptional  in  thb 
country;  but  in  China^  the  south-east  of  Asia,  and  the 
Malay  Archi|>ekgo,  it  is  very  common*  It  is  chiefly 
smoked  and  not  eaten  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  a 
special  pipe,  lamp^  &c.,  being  employed.  Before  it  is 
suited  for  smoking  it  goes  through  several  processes, 
which  bring  it  into  the  form  of  a  blackish  viscous 
paste.  The  pipe,  or  rather  the  stem  of  the  pipe,  is  made 
of  heavy  wood^  and  is  about  the  length  ana  shce  of  an 
ordinary  flute;  the  bowl  is  generally  made  of  earthen- 
ware. The  smoker,  who  is  always  lying,  or  at  least 
reclining,  takes  a  smaE  portion  of  opium  about  the 
size  of  a  pea  on  the  end  of  a  ap*>on -headed  needle, 
heats  it  at  the  lamp,  and  tbeti  places  it  in  the  bowl 
of  the  pipe,  tho  pellet  of  opium  having  previously 
been  perforated  with  the  neoillo.  He  then  brings  the 
*>pium  to  tho  flame  of  the  lamp,  inhaler  the  smolce 
in  several  inspirationa,  and  ia  then  ready  to  rep^ 
the  ftrocess  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  opium.  The 
amoke  is  exhaled  through  the  nostrils.  Old  amokers 
svre  able  t<»  611  the  lungs  with  it.  The  amell  of  the 
burning  opium  \a  rather  sickening  to  those  unuccus- 
toineil  to  it. 

Opium  contxdns  a  numlicr  of  alkaloids, among  which 
the  principal  are  narcotinff  fiwrphinc,  cadtinr^  mtr' 
cciitf,  thtbaine,  wa^  jMpava-int;  several  organic  acids, 
especially  meamic  acid;  one  or  more  neutral  Bub- 
Btance%  rntcomn,  opium  retin,  &c.;  and  a  varying 
amount  of  inorganic  material,  potash^  limtt  ammonia, 
maffne^ta,  &c.,  in  combination  with  hi/droefdoric,  #iif- 
pliuriCf  phatpftot'irf  and  siluic  aeidt.  The  pro|)ortioiia 
of  these  constituents  vary  in  ditfcrcnt  samples;  the 
following  table  exhibits  the  per  centage  amounts  of 
morphini^  found  in  various  kinds  of  opium: — 

StDTTTiiL  ERTPtlflLD.  East  lodiao,  PeiiUn  Oploa.  AlK^mi.  FrvneH. 

i:toH,  6  8toee.  &.5to-7.         11  a.        stoi:.  81017. 

In  the  KUiexed  tible  ^vill  bo  found  an  average 
analysis  of  Smyrna  opium : — 

Pff  o«tti 

Morphine, iO^ 

Ct»deiji«,..,.... , ,.„,..,..  ©T 

Kan»>tJLae, ,,*.......*...  4*1 

K«ro«io»> f '7 

IdeooDlDo, €^ 

M«conioscid......   &  1 

rat..... ,. it 

Ca^mtohouc,. 00 

Reftin,.., M  « 

Ou  to  ED/ extract^ ....."d'S 

Omn,  10 

MttcM, .H>-1 

Watox, »•« 

According  to  their  physiological  action,  the  opium 
bases  may  be  divided  into  the  three  following  ch 
the  mo«it  active  in  each  chuta  being  placed  fust:- 


Ei.MiUiis. 


Kairt«iu«. 
MorpUiiiA. 
Codeiua* 


Thobiiina, 
PKimveriiie. 

Cotlauifl, 
Murphltio. 


Codeine. 
PiilATprino. 

KoknxMLiiM. 


For  a  description  of  these  idkaloids,  &c.,  referetioe 
mui<>t  be  ma<le  to  the  various  articles  MoRrfimi^ 
CoDETyE,  &C, 

OPODELDOC,  a  solution  of  soap  and  alcohol, 
with  the  addition  cf  camphor  and  volatile  oils.  It 
h  used  externally  against  rheumatic  pains^  sprains, 
bruiai^,  and  other  like  con>plaiuta. 

OPOPuNAX,  a  gtmi  rv«in,  having  a  ^>ectiliar  and 
rather  disagreeable  (xiirurt  formerly  u^ied  in  medicine. 
It  is  the  p^uoe  of  the  O^^ponojc  Chtt'onum,  and  is 
brought  from  the  Levant   The  physiciaiii  of  andonl 
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dinflB^  aa  Hippocrates  and  Theoplinist^ia,  highlj 
esteemed  it  fur  its  purifymg  and  aperieot  virtuea, 
but  by  modem  luedicid  men  it  Lb  discarded  m  of 
little  |>ower  It  BiilL  continues  a  famous  medidne 
in  the  £aat|  where  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  cure  for  all 

^  OPORTO  (Portiigucge,  0  Pmio,  The  Port),  a  largo 
city  and  seaport  of  Portugal,  capital  of  the  proviDce 
ol  the  same  name^  on  a  steep  declivity  on  tlie  right 
bank  and  about  2  mile^  from  the  mouth  of  the  Douro, 
170  miles  north  of  Lisbon,  The  appearance  of  the 
city,  CD  a  ftrat  approach,  is  very  prepossesaing;  the 
boDSM  rise  one  al>ove  another  in  terraces,  and  being 
all  white-washed,  give  it  an  ur  of  great  deanlinea.'^; 
bat  in  reality  most  of  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked, 
&nd  dirty,  and  the  houses  iir^ularly  cotistructed. 
Still  there  are  quarten  of  the  town  where  the  bouses 
are  well  bnilt,  and  the  streets  broad  and  stmigbt,  and 
fiiiely  diversified  with  gtirdens  full  of  vines  and  orange- 
trees.  In  one  of  the  principal  streets  is  situated  the 
£ritii^h  Factory-house,  a  handsome  building'  of  white 
granite^  with  a  beautiful  facade;  the  thei^  also  is 
a  very  tasteful  structure.  There  are  eleven  public 
mi^mna,  called  campot;  three  or  four  nunneries;  the 
ttOOMtenes,  which  were  formerly  very  numerous^ 
bave  since  1834  dtsappearcd^  are  in  iiiins,  or  have 
been  turned  to  other  uses;  ten  bospitoLs,  and  ninety 
chnrcbes  and  chapels,  including  a  spacious  cathedral. 
One  of  the  most  striking  architectural  objects  in 
Oporto  is  the  Torre  dos  Cleiigos  ^Tower  of  the  Cleriry ), 
attached  to  the  church  of  same  name.  The  princi- 
pal trade  of  Oporto  ts  in  wine^  white  and  red,  but 
chiefly  the  latter.  The  shipments  of  red  pc^rt  wine, 
in  fivoiirable  ycai-s,  amount  to  4u,00u  pif>cs,  four* 
fifths  of  which  are  sent  to  Great  Britain,  llxere  are 
■ome  manufactories  of  hata,  silk  a,  cotton,  wo<iIlen, 
and  linen  stuffs,  pottery,  lacOj  butttins,  gold  and  silver 
wirci  glass,  leather,  and  paper,  besides  rope-wslka 
and  dock-yards.  Royal  tobacco  and  soap  works, 
iron-foundries,  and  several  refineries  are  also  in  opera- 
tion. The  climate  is  damp  and  foggy  in  winter,  luid 
tmbeatthy  from  the  beglimiiig  of  Jtdy  to  the  end  of 
August  The  heat  during  the  day  ia  quite  opprea- 
Bive,  although  a  cold  wind  prevails  on  the  river,  and 
a  chilling  sea-fog  comes  up  the  Douro  every  evening 
at  the  torn  of  the  tide.  In  ancient  times  the  site  of 
Opofto  was  occupied  by  the  harbour  town  Portus 
Cale,  afterwards  Porto  Gale,  from  which  the  nauic 
of  the  kingdom,  Portugal,  is  derived.  Oporto  was 
capital  of  Portugal  till  1174^  when  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment was  transferred  to  Liaboo.  It  was  tiuten 
and  sacked  by  the  French  in  li::L05,  who  retained  pos- 
session of  it  till  1809^  when  the  British  crossed  the 
Douro,  and  compelled  them  to  retire.  Having  sided 
with  Don  Miguel,  it  was  besieged  ia  1831-32  above 
a  year  by  the  troops  of  Don  Pedro,  "when  much  of 
it  was  destroyed,  and  its  trade  was  fi»r  the  timu 
annihikted.     Pop.  (1878),  1 05,833. 

OPOSSITM  (bidtiphys).  This  well-known  genus 
of  marsupial  mammals  is  noted  as  being  the  only 
member  of  that  order  which  is  found  without  the 
Australian  province,  the  opossums  inhabiting  Korth 
and  South  America.  The  majority  of  the  species 
included  in  the  Opossum  family  (IHdelphidxE)  inhabit 
South  America,  only  a  single  example,  the  Virginian 
Opos^imi  ( LHdelpki/*  Virt/tniana),  beinjg  found  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  continent,  tots  particular 
form  being  at  the  same  time  the  first  discovered  and 
described  member  of  the  curious  order  ^larsupialia. 
The  opossums  belong  to  the  entomophagous  or  iu- 
seot^eating  section  of  the  marsupial  order.  Canino 
teeth  of  small  size  are  always  present,  and  the  d];>09- 
sums  are  remarkable  for  the  largo  numlier  of  incisf»r 
or  front  teeth  they  possess,  as  compared  with  other 
marsupials,    llie  dental  formula  shows  ten  incisors  in 


the  upper,  and  eight  in  the  lower  jaw ;  and  two  canines, 
six  premolars,  and  eight  molars  in  each  jaw — making 
a  total  of  fifty  teeth  in  alL  The  head  is  long,  the 
muzzle  pointed,  and  the  cars  are  of  large  size,  and 
naked.  The  feet  are  each  provided  with  five  toes  fur- 
Dished  with  daw-like  naiU,  s^^^  the  innennoet  toes  r^f 
the  hmd-feet,  which  are  destitute  of  nails,  and  thesj 
latter  digits  can  be  opposed  to  the  other  toes  of  tho 
hinder  extremities,  so  as  to  convert  the  it^et  into  hand- 
like organs.  The  tail  is  elongated,  generally  dcetitute 
of  h^rs  except  at  its  base,  and  covered  w^th  scales,  1 1 
ii  markedly  prehensile,  and  in  conjunction  with  thtr 
prehensile  hind- feet,  adapts  these  animals  for  hud' 
ing  an  arboreal  life.  In  some  opossums  the  charac- 
teristic 'marsupium'  or  'pouch* — fn^m  the  presence 
of  which  the  order  derives  its  name,  and  which  serves 
to  protect  the  young  for  a  considerable  period  after 
birth — is  absent,  and  its  place  is  represented  by 
folda  of  the  skin  of  the  aMomen,  amidst  which  tliu 
nipples  are  situated.  The  nipples  open  into  the 
*  pouch'  when  that  stnicturo  is  developed.  In  one 
Bf>ecie3  of  Opossum — the  iJidefpht/s  dorsi(fera^thc 
young  are  carried  about  on  the  back  of  the  mother, 
and  are  securely  retained  in  that  position  by  entwin- 
ing their  tails  around  the  parent's  toil.  In  habits  the 
opfjwsums  are  generally  iioutumai  The  food  con- 
sists chieBy  of  insects,  the  smaller  mammals,  and 
birds;  whilst  some  species  are  fond  of  fruits;  and  the 
IK  eanrrivofa  obtains  ifci  specific  name  from  its  par- 
tiality for  the  Hesh  of  crabs.  They  are  pre-eminently 
arboreal  animals,  and  frequently  suspend  themselves 
by  the  tail  from  the  branches  of  trees,  remaining  in 
this  |>oj*ition  for  hours  at  a  time.  The  flesh  of  seve- 
ral fci>ecies,  of  which  the  VirginifiUi  Opossum  may  hi' 
cited  as  an  example,  is  eaten.  On  the  g-round 
the  movements  of  the  opossums  are  slow  and  awk- 
ward. They  get  the  credit  of  being  exceedingly 
cunnin<r  animals,  and  are  said  to  show  this  cunninjji: 
especiidly  in  counterfeit  in  ij  death  when  caught  or 
threatened  with  danger.  *  Playing  'possum'  hsis  in- 
deed on  this  account  passed  into  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion  in  America,  to  indicate  any  deceitful  procedure. 
A  recent  observer  declares,  however,  that  this  sup* 
pfwed  counterfeit  of  death  is  solely  due  to  fear.  Opoa- 
Bums  are  generally  hunted  in  the  autumn  months, 
after  the  first  frosts  appear.  The  fur  is  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  various  articles,  but  ia  not  oom* 
raercially  used  to  any  great  extent.  The  nest  is 
generally  found  in  the  hollows  of  trees.  The  femal« 
produces  from  ten  to  fifteen  young.  They  may  l>e 
domesticated  when  taken  in  the  young  state. 

The  Virginian  Opoaaum  is  comm uu  in  the  United 
States.  Its  general  colour  is  a  whitish  gray,  and 
the  for  18  of  wooUy-like  Boftneasj  it  is  short  on  the 
face  and  body,  but  longer  on  the  legs.  This  sfjecie^ 
averages  a  large  cat  in  size.  The  i>.  Ojtostum^  a 
typical  species,  is  found  in  Guianai  whilst  the  Crab- 
eater  (D.  cancrsLora)  is  common  in  BrazIL  The 
carious  Yapock  {Chironccti:8  rariffjatus),  forming  the 
type  of  a  sub^genus  of  this  family »  found  in  Guiana 
and  ebewhere,  has  the  bind*feet  webbed.  It  Bwiin» 
and  dives  with  great  ease,  its  food  consisting  of 
fishes,  insects,  and  crustaceans.  It  inhabits  holes  in 
the  banks  of  rivers,  and  pofiseaaes  cheek-pouches  for 
the  reception  of  food.  The  D,  donigtra  has  alrc;wly 
been  referred  to.  The  fossil  representatives  of  the 
Opossum  genus  include  the  Diddphijt  rrypfot-um^  the 
remains  of  which  occur  in  the  eocene  tertiary  forma- 
tions; whilst  rocks  of  mi<x^ene  age  afford  the  UmiU  vf 
other  siM^cies  of  tbi«  group.  In  PI.  CXXI.-CXXI  L 
there  are  figures  of  tbe  ftjmale  with  young  of  Ih'dii- 
phf9  dorsujcfa,  and  of  the  reprLwduetive  orgiins  o^f 
that  specie^  In  fig.  7  a  ti  is  the  ovary,  h  b  the  ovi- 
duct, r  c  the  uterus,  d  moutlw  of  tbe  uteri,  c  c  vaginaj 
f  urogenitaL  canal  ff  bladder,  h  urethra. 
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OPPELN,  a  town  In  Protsian  Sllesift,  capital  of  the 
j^verament  of  th6  some  name^  51t  miles  ftoutb•ea^•}t 
*  »f  Brealati,  on  the  Brealau  tmd  Criieow  Railway,  and 
rtj^^ht  bank  of  t!ie  Oder,  here  crcwaed  by  two  britlg^ea. 
1 1  ia  walliiJ,  bad  Bcveral  churche*,  a  ayimgo^c,  gym- 
nuHJiim,  a  iioniial  schotil,  Losiiital,  &o.;  tobacco- 
factory,  liiieii  main^fswturtfi,  Cfiiieut  and  s*ap 
Works,  breweritis,  limekilns,  rtud  mnno  flhippiug 
trade,  Vo\h  in  1880,  14,447. — The  goventment  con- 
t:iiua  5120  aiuare  mika,  and  lJ41/2y»j  iubabitantn. 
It  IB  genendiy  billy  and  dtjnuely  woodixl,  la  drained 
chiefly  by  the  Oder  and  partly  by  tlie  ^■  istulo,  and 
htm  m  cold,  wuist  ellmate^  and  an  InilifTerent  Boil. 
The  minerala  include  argentiferoiw  lead,  iroDt  tiD, 
olunif  copperas,  and  ooai 

UPPENHEIM,  a  town  of  Hesse- Darmftndt,  in 
the  province  of  Rhenlsb  Hesse,  on  the  ]t;ft  banle  of 
the  Khine,  12  miles  south  of  Mainz.  It  is  situated 
on  tbo  steep  slope  of  a  hill  abounding  in  vineyanlt!, 
juid  curies  on  an  active  trade  in  wina  It  oecu[>ies 
the  site  of  the  Kouum  autle  of  Bauconia,  and  was 
erected  intoaniyal  palfttixiftteunder  tbeCarlovingiaiuk 
It  aub«equeiitly  becsine  one  of  the  most  important 
free  towns  in  the  empire.  In  1218  it  was  taken  by 
the  Archbishop  of  r^iainz,  in  IG20  b^^  the  ^panianu 
under  Spinola,  in  1C31  by  tlie  Swedes  under  Gustavim 
Adolphus^  and  in  1G34  by  the  Imperialiista.  In  16S9 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  French,  who  left  only  one 
bouse,  and  the  western  side  of  tbe  church  of  St, 
Catharine,  standing.  Thia  church  waa  partially  re- 
Htored  in  lSSS-43.  In  the  neighbourhood  ia  an  obe- 
lisk erected  by  Gustavua  Adolphiis  to  commemoratQ 
his  passage  over  the  llhine.     Pop,  (1880),  328S, 

OPPIAN,  the  author  of  two  Greek  poems  still 
extant,  entitled  Halieutica  (Fishing)  and  Cynegetica 
(Hunting).  Modem  oritica  have^lioweTer,  come  to 
tbe  cunolusion  that  these  two  poems  were  written  by 
two  different  |>erBons  of  the  Bame  name.  1.  Tlie 
author  of  the  Halteutica  was  tK)m  at  Corycus  or  at 
Azuuctrba,  and  flourished  about  170  a.l».  Hi»  poeoi 
ooDiiits  of  about  9500  lincs^  divided  into  five  books. 
— 2.  The  author*) f  theCynegetica  wivs  born  at  Apamea 
or  Pflla,  in  Syrin.  and  Houriibcd  about  210  A.th  Hia 
work»  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Caracall% 
is  composed  of  four  books  cxjutaiiiing  2100  hexameter 
lines.  The  best  edition  of  the  two  poems  ia  by 
Schneider  (Stmsburg,  1 776, 8vo ;  second  edition,  I  $  1 3 ). 
There  is  also  a  prose  paraphnuBo  of  a  poem  on  Hawk* 
ing,  attribtited  to  Oppian;  but  it  is  doubtful  to  which 
of  the  two  it  l>elon^. 

OPPUSITI (JN.  A  Bupcrior  planet  i*  in  opfKiai- 
tir>n  when  the  earth  ia  most  nearly  between  it  and 
the  Biin.  A  superior  planet  is  ^  in  conjunttiun '  when 
the  sun  is  most  nearly  between  it  and  the  earth. 

OPPOSITION,  in  politics,  tbe  jjarty  who,  under 
a  constitutional  government^  are  opposed  to  the  ex- 
isting admimstration,  and  who  would  probably  come 
into  power  on  its  displacemeot.  A  fair  and  temperate 
upposjtion  is  a  wholesome  check  upon  the  party  in 
power,  as  it  is  for  its  interest  to  demonstrate  the 
injustice.  Impracticability ,  or  insulficiency  i)f  the  laws 
or  proceedings  of  the  government;  but^  tm  the  other 
band,  the  despatch  of  public  buninees  may  bo  seriously 
delayed  by  tiie  conduct  of  a  factious  or  obstructive 
oppositton.  Under  a  despotic  government  opposition 
becomes  rebellion.  Although  at  an  early  period  in 
Bug Ush  history  rival  political  parties  ejosted,  yet  a 
regular  oppositiozi,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word, 
tnay  he  said  to  date  from  Uie  aooessioii  of  the  hoase 
of  Hanover. 

0PTATI\^  is  the  name  given  in  grammar  to 
that  mood  of  the  verb  which  is  used  to  express  vn^th^ 
as  b  c\idcnt  from  its  derivation  from  the  Latin  word 
Qpt/irt,  This  particular  form  was  originally  common 
to  all  the  Indo-European  languages,  but  among  culti* 


vated  languages  it  is  now  found  only  in  the  Greek 
and  one  or  two  othem,  iU  place  being  supplied  by 
the  subjunctive  or  aiuttliary  words^  such  as  matf,  willf 
can,  &c. 

OPTIC  AXIS,  in  a  doubly  refracting  crystal,  the 
direction  to  which,  if  a  ray  of  light  is  parallel^  it  does 
not  divide  into  two  polarized  my  a.  Crystals  belong- 
ing to  the  pyramidal  and  riiombohcdral  systi^ms  have 
only  one  optic  axis^  and  are  called  ^uniaxiab'  This 
aids  corresponds  to  the  geometric  axia  of  the  crystal. 
Crystals  belonging  to  the  pritnnatic,  oblique,  and 
anortbic  pystems  have  two  optic  axes,  and  are  called 
*  biaxial/  Iliese  axee  do  not  usually  correspond  with 
any  prominent  lines  in  the  crystal  The  relative 
position  of  the  two  axes  sometimes  changes  with  the 
temperature  and  colour  of  the  tiglit  Glauberite 
poascBses  two  axes  at  an  angle  of  5^  for  red  light, 
and  but  one  axi^  fur  violet  rays.  When  in  uniaxial 
cryatala  the  extraortlinary  is  greater  than  the  ordi- 
nary index  of  refraction  (see  Okdinaby  Rat  and 
I'oLARizEy  Liqht),  the  optic  axis  of  a  uniaxial  crys- 
tal is  said  to  be  'positive;'  when  less,  *  negative/ 
M.  Fresnel  pointed  out  that,  as  in  biaxial  crystals 
noltiier  of  the  ixilarized  rays  into  which  a  ray  of 
oommoD  light  divides  obeys  the  well -known  law  of 
refractioa,  they  must  both  be  considered  as  extra- 
ordinary rays;  The  following  tables  are  taken  from 
Bird  and  Brookes'  Kat.  PhiL: — 

UNIAXIAL  CSTSTALS. 

DioptoM,  Qu&rtjc,  Zircon,  Tltanite,  ApophyLIite,  loe,  Sulfibatt 
of  IruQ  ftuJ  Potasli,  Bonurit*. 

Hegativt* 
Caldt«,  TonrmslinSt  fispphire,  Emondd,  Vies  (lotiio  vmrie. 
ti»a),  CjAiiidtt  of  Hsrouiy,  Fwrocjana(«  tit  foUah,  TImn- 
ptiAi«  of  31«ciieiia  and  AmmoflJa. 

BuxiAL  CavsTAUL 

PnnciiJtU  Jxii  FotUive, 

Snlphste  of  Nickel 3' to  42* 

Bii»omt*>ofS4xu, isrta* 

Bui  i^haU  of  Baryta, 37   A2 

HeuJaudils, *...4l  40 

8ods-StilplMt«  of  MscnsiiiUD 46  49 

BraeiliuiTopas.......... ......49'' to  SO* 

ElUpHtitQofBtttMitinnv • «*.... 60*  0 

BiiJpliKieof  Lini%... tO    0 

Kiti*t«ofSilT«r, «1  W 

ficottjih Topss, .«     0 

BulpbAt«  c»f  Fotssh .....07     0 

FeUsh-Tsrtr^tA  of  Sods SO    ^ 

Princif^  Axis  KtgtOtM. 

Nitrate  of  Potarii &*mt 

CiU-bonatsof  StroQUum,  6  M 

Talc *,.-...  7  94 

CATbotiat0of  Lead,.... ..10  Sd 

llica  (•ooio  vsrieiissX 14     0 

Bolphstectf  Mocnada,   S7  S4 

Carbcioat« of  Ammoaiaf ....43  94 

Bulphatsof JSinOy 44  28 

8kiK*f ...W    0 

Flio«pti&t«<»f8oda............. 5$  SO 

Tarusto  of  Poiuh, *....71  SO 

Tartaric  Add 70    0 

OPTICS  is  the  aoienoe  of  vinon.  As  a  branch  of 
mixed  mathematics  optics  is  founded  on  a  few  ]aw« 
which  have  bccfo  proved  by  obaervadoa  and  experi- 
ment. (See  Light.)  Experimental  prooEs  of  the 
numerous  mathematical  deductions  from  these  simple 
laws  are  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  original  laws.  It 
is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  laws  of  which 
we  speak  are  not  strictly  true,  and  that  the  lignifi* 
cance  of  their  approximate  troth  is  only  to  be  learned 
from  a  study  of  the  nature  of  light.     See  iNTltRnJl- 

K»CB,  USDULATOBT  TkKOBY,  PuLABHED  LtGHT. 

The  andenta  seem  to  have  been  very  early  ac* 
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qitftiated  with  metallic  mirrors,  anil  we  fitul  burning- 
l^lABset  mentioned  in  the  Conietly  of  tlie  ClouJa  by 
Aruitopljftiieft,  which  was  enivcted  during  tlits  fifth 
century  Iwfure  the  Christmn  era,  Pythagoras  and 
Empedoclea,  who  flouriwhed  in  the  same  century, 
both  speculated  on  the  theory  of  vision;  the  former 
maintaining  that  objects  become  visible  in  conse- 
quence of  particles  from  the  hiiuLnoua  objects  enter* 
bi^  the  piijjil  of  the  eye ;  the  latter,  on  the  other 
kiuid,  mj«erted  that  object^t  lietiomo  viaiblo  by  means 
of  particles  emitted  from  the  eye  and  strikitig  them. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Plato^  who  thjur- 
iiihed  rtbout  a  century  after,  held  the  same  opinion  as 
Empedocles,  The  Platonic  philosophers,  however, 
tang^ht  two  important  laws  in  optica,  that  is,  that 
lights  from  wlmtever  843urce  it  may  issue,  is  propa- 
gikted  in  straight  lines,  and  aIiH>  that  the  angle  of 
uiddeiice  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection.  Aria- 
totla  obsenredi  pretty  accurately  the  phenomenft  of 
h&Iofl  and  the  rainbow.  Archimedes  Is  said  to  have 
destroyed  the  Bomao  Beet  by  fire^  oonoentrating  the 
son's  rays  by  rejection  from  a  great  number  tif  plane 
mirrors.  Tlie  first  writer  on  optica  on  record  was 
Endid,  who  11  ourished  alx>ut  the  year  300  n.c,  Seneca, 
mbout  the  middle  of  the  first  century  tif  the  Cliritstian 
€»!  observed  the  effect  of  a  glass  buttle  ]ill»d  with 
Wfttor  in  magnifying  objects,  and  also  the  effect  of 
prisms  in  colouring  objects  seen  through  them.  He 
also  observed  the  mag^iifying  ikjwer  of  concave  mir- 
rtirs.  Claudius  Ptolemy^  the  celebrated  astronomer  of 
Alexandria,  was  the  greatest  optician  of  the  ancients. 
Ho  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  second  centuryj 
and  two  copies  of  bis  work  still  exist — one:  in  the 
Eodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  the  other  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris.  In  this  work  be  treats  of  the 
theory  of  vision,  or  tlie  refraction  and  reflection  of 
light;  of  mirrors  and  lenjses;  and  he  treated  the 
theory  of  astronomical  refraction  with  more  justice 
than  any  other  astronomer  before  the  time  of  Cas- 
BinL  Nothing  more  was  done  by  way  of  advancing 
optical  science  until  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  oen* 
tury,  when  Al  Farabius,  an  Arabiim,  produced  a 
work  on  Perspective;  but  the  only  Arabian  optician 
whose  work  ha&  come  down  to  us  was  Alhazen,  who 
lived  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  In 
his  work  he  gives  a  very  lucid  account  of  the  theory 
of  vision,  and  a  description  of  the  eye;  investigates 
the  properties  of  seven  different  foiins  of  mirror,  and 
derives  theorems  for  determining  the  relative  dis- 
tances of  the  objectj  image^  and  eye.  In  1270 
Vitelloj  a  Pole,  drew  up  an  elaborate  work  on  optics, 
in  which  be  arranged  the  results  of  the  labours  of 
hi^  predecessors  in  a  methodical  order,  and  odtied 
mtich  that  was  new  of  his  own.  Koger  Bacon,  who 
lived  dnting  the  greater  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, treats  largely  of  optics  in  his  Opus  Majus, 
where  he  clearly  describes  spectacles  and  the  single 
micrc»copE,  and  has  by  several  hi&torians  been  con- 
sidered as  the  inventor  of  these,  as  well  as  the  tele- 
Bcope,  Muschenbroek  ntates  that  it  is  inscribed  on 
the  tomb  of  Salvinus  Armatus,  a  Florentine  noble- 
man, who  died  in  1317,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of 
spectacles.  Considerable  additions  were  mode  to  the 
science  of  optics  by  Mnurolycus  of  Messina,  who 
published  a  work  in  1525  under  the  title  of  Tbeore- 
mata  de  lumine  et  umbra,  which  contains  many 
original  and  profotmd  in^'estigations  on  light.  To  the 
contemporary  of  Maurolycus,  John  Baptiuta  Porta, 
we  are  in  all  likelihood  indebted  for  the  invention 
of  the  camera  obscuro,  and  some  abo  claim  for  him 
the  invention  of  the  telescope,  which  last  honour  fa 
ako  claimed  for  Roger  Bacon,  and  for  Thomas  Digges 
by  his  son  Leonard,  who  pnblisbed  a  work  entitled 
Pantometria  (London,  1571),  claiming  with  great 
plausibility  the  honour  of  the  invenLiuu  for  his  father. 


The  invention  of  the  telescope  Is  ascribed  by  De*- 
ccu-tes  to  James  Metius,  a  oitiiten  of  Alkinaer  in 
Holland  about  the  year  1600.  Strong  evidenco  has 
been  given  that  telescopes  were  maiie  in  IGUD  by 
Zaharius  Jansenof  JlJ iddleburg.  Early  in  the  aevon- 
teenth  century  M.  A.  de  Doniinis,  arthbishop  of 
Spalatro^  by  a  happy  experiment  with  a  glass  gluljo, 
discovered  the  tnie  theoi^  of  the  rainlxivv,  thjit  il 
was  produced  by  one  reflection  and  two  refractions 
in  the  rain-dropia.  Galileo,  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  construction  of  the  telescope  of  dansen,  formed 
one  for  himself  at  Padua  in  lia09,  and  conHinicted 
instruments  of  the  form  which  generally  goes  by  his 
name,  that  h,  those  c^imjxised  of  a  convex  object- 
gla^B  and  concave  e^'e-gla&s,  which  had  a  magnifying 
^Kjwer  of  1000  times.  The  illuHtrioua  Kepler,  in  a 
work  published  in  lUll,  explained  tho  theory  of  the 
telescope,  and  proposed  the  employment  of  one  or 
more  convex  eye-glosscB,  a  proposition  which  was 
first  duly  appreciated  and  put  in  practice  by  Father 
Sheiner;  and  Father  Eeitz  effected  a  still  farther 
improvement  by  employing  on  eye-piece  compiosod 
of  three  or  four  convex  lenses,  and  is  in  fact  the 
inventor  of  tho  common  refracting  telescojie.  The 
doctrine  of  refraction  was  investigated  by  Kepler, 
and  from  his  experiments  he  obtained  many  imjxjr- 
tant  results;  he  also  discovered  many  of  tho  theorems 
for  the  determination  of  tho  foci  of  lenses;,  and  his 
reasonings  on  tho  theory  of  vision  are  remarkable 
in  the  history  of  optics  for  their  profoundnt-sa  and 
accuracy.  From  the  striking  facts  elicited  by  the 
exijeriroenta  of  Kepler  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
law  of  refraction  escaped  his  penetrating  mind;  the 
honour  of  the  discovery  of  this  law  was  reserved  for 
Professor  Sncllius  of  Ley  den.  To  Descartes,  who 
flourished  during  the  first  ball  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  much  is  due  for  his  contributions  to  optical 
Bcienoe.  Descartes  showed  that  since  the  spherical 
form  of  lenses  failed  to  concentrate  the  rays  in  one 
point,  we  must  look  for  %  perfect  lens  in  one  whtK&o 
curve  is  one  of  the  conic  sections,  and  he  tbcrtiforo 
proposed  the  employment  of  hjrperbolic  and  elliptical 
lenses  in  the  conBtruction  of  telescopes,  Such  lenses 
never  have  been  formed,  and  it  is  more  than  Ekely 
never  will;  nor  ia  it  at  all  probable  that  the  reflecting 
telescope  baa  derived  any  advantage  from  tho  mul- 
tifarious attempts  that  have  Ijeen  made  to  give  the 
Bpecula."  a  parabolic  form.  The  mechanical  0|>era- 
tions  necessary  to  produce  such  curves  aeem  utterly 
impracticable^  and  even  if  they  could  be  produced 
in  lenses,  they  would  only  destroy  tho  caustic  curve, 
but  would  not  compensate  for  the  far  greater  evil, 
the  different  refrangibility  of  the  raya  of  light.  To 
I)t^<icariea  lb  due  the  honour  of  first  explaining  the 
true  theory  of  the  rainbow,  and  accoimting  satis- 
factorily for  the  formation  of  the  double  bow.  Aboal 
tho  same  period,  or  a  little  later,  a  remarkable  dis- 
covery was  made  by  Erasmus  Bartholin  us,  a  Bane, 
who,  having  obtained  lome  specimens  of  Iceland- 
spar,  observed  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  double 
refraction  which  they  exhibit.  In  these  crystals  be 
remarked  that  a  double  image  is  fomiod,  in  one  of 
which  the  light  follows  the  ordinary  law  of  refrac- 
tion, while  in  the  other  it  follows  an  extraordinary 
law.  (An  account  of  his  experiments  will  be  found 
in  the  67th  No»  of  the  Philosophical  Tranaactions,) 
His  experiments  were  carefully  repeated  and  extended 
by  the  illustriotia  Hnygena,  who  had  the  honour  of 
discovering  the  polarisation  of  light.  To  the  ftmno 
philosopher  is  due  the  promulgation  of  the  undulntory 
theory,  which  was  afterwards  embraced  by  Euler, 
Dr.  Yoimg,  and  most  of  the  continental  philosophers, 
and  which  has  now  obtained  so  much  ground  among 
men  of  science  in  this  country  as  to  have  siip>ersedea 
and  Bct  aside  the  Kewtunian  theoiy  of  emission. 
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OPTICS. 


HvqgoDB  employofl  Iiimself  wttli  snooesB  b  the  prac- 
iiQ&l  deportment  of  optics,  and  oonslroetetl  telesLH^ipes 
some  0f  which  were  136  fe^t  in  length.  Jaroea 
Gregory  inventeil  the  reflecting^  teleacopej  which  be 
de^LTiljea  in  hb  Optiua  I'mmoto,  publisbetl  in  1063 
(ftee  hh  life  in  Cinimbera'  Bio^^apby);  but  ho  never 
lived  to  see  his  invention  put  into  operation.  lhi« 
was  Foon  followed  by  the  reflecting"  telescopes  of 
Newton  and  CiJAsegiimu  Gregory  discovered  the  law 
of  refraction  in  the  improved  form  in  which  we  now 
have  it,  and  ujatlu  many  very  accurate  expenmentit 
on  the  refractive  ^mwer  of  differeiit  snbitances;  eo 
nc'curate,  indeed,  were  those  experiments,  that  bin 


In  the  year  1G7'J  the  Danish  pbilufiopher  Roemnr, 
from  obsorvationa  on  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  aatel- 
lite!4,  made  the  important  discovery  of  the  motion  ff 
light,  and  pr^^vcd  that  it  travels  over  the  diameter  nf 
the  earth's  orbit  in  about  seventeen  minutes.  Several 
important  contributioiis  were  about  the  same  time 
mjbde  to  optical  »ci6:ice  by  Tachrinhausen  and  Fetit, 
more  particularly  aj»  regards  the  invefitigation  of 
caustic  curves  and  the  structure  of  the  eye.  The 
greatest  additions  over  yet  made  to  the  science  of 
optics  were  those  contributed  by  the  illuBtrions  New- 
ton. In  1604,  when  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of 
his  fige»  lie  oommenced  that  briUijuit  Berie»  of  experi- 
ments on  colours  which  led  him  to  the  important 
diatrtvery  of  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays 
of  li^'ht. 

After  the  discoveries  of  Newton  the  next  on 
record  of  any  importance  is  that  of  the  aberration 
of  light  by  l>r*  Bradley.  Since  tbo  motion  of  liffht 
ia  suci)  that  it  traverses  the  diameter  of  the  earth's 
orbit  in  seventeen  minutes,  and  that  during  that 
tkuu  the  oailh  must  have  moved  through  a  part 
of  its  orbit,  it  is  plain  that  a  ray  of  light  from  a 
celestial  body  will  have  reached  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server af  t«r  the  object  and  the  observer  have  changed 
places,  from  the  in^^tant  in  which  the  ray  was  emitted 
from  the  object.  This  is  wliat  is  called  the  aberra- 
tion of  light.  The  iiH  ention  of  the  achmmatle  tele- 
scope has  been  claimed  for  Euler  and  Klingensticonifi; 
but  there  can  be  no  douht  that  the  invention  is  of 
Britiih  origin,  and  that  it  ia  due  to  Dollond,  who 
died  in  1761  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  Eulcr  embraced 
the  imdulatory  theory  of  Hnygens,  with  this  addition, 
that  he  supposed  the  differences  of  colour  to  dcpencl 
upon  the  dilferences  of  the  rapidity  of  vibrations. 
Clairant  investigated  with  great  ability  the  theory  of 
the  achromatic  telescope,  in  which  he  waa  foUowal 
with  great  sugcqis  by  d'Alembert,  and  ako  by  the 
celebrated  Boecovicb.  About  1760  Bouguer  mado 
namerons  experiments  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
intensity  of  the  light  emitted  by  different  objects, 
akud  the  quantity  of  light  lost  by  refraction  and  re* 
fleL  tion^,  in  which  interesting  inquiries  he  was  followed 
by  that  ingenious  German  philosopher  Lambert.  Sir 
"\VilHam  Uencbel  oommenced  the  oonatrtiction  of 
retlecting  telescopes  about  the  middle  of  last  century, 
Ikd  erected  them  of  greater  dimensions  than  had 
tcr  been  done  before.  In  1781  he  conatructed  one 
'  of  oO  feet  in  focal  length  of  the  great  mirror,  and  in 
17S3  ho  began  the  construction  of  his  great  telescope 
of  40  feet,  the  diameter  of  the  great  speculum  being 
4  feet  Subsequent  to  tfak  bo  investigated  the  solar 
prismatic  spectrum,  and  made  many  important  diji- 
coveries.  About  the  year  1790  Dr.  Blair  made  many 
valuable  experiments  with  a  view  to  determine  tbo 
ffefnctive  and  dispcrsivt^  |>ower  of  various  substances, 
and  piroposed  the  emplo^-mont  of  fluids  in  the  con- 
struction of  achromatic  telesoopea.  About  the  same 
time  Dr.  Thomas  Young  began  to  labour  in  the 
advancement  of  optical  scienoe.  He  directed  his 
attention  to  the  mechanism  of  the  eye,  and  the  re* 


suits  of  his  observations  are  highly  valuable.  He 
invented  the  optometer^  an  instrument  for  oscertalu- 
ing  the  quantity  of  defect  in  eyes  either  long  or  short 
flighted,  and  consequently  for  determining  the  exact 
remedy  to  be  adopted  in  onlcr  to  procure  distinct 
vision.  lie  ako  applied  bimftelf  to  the  phenomena  of 
colours  and  of  the  law  of  interference^  which  last, 
indeed,  he  discovered.  Dr.  Young  adopted  the  un- 
dulatory  theory^  and  ap[»licd  it  with  the  utmost  per- 
spicuity in  the  exj^lanation  of  phenomena.  Dr.  llitter 
of  Jena  was  the  first  who  directed  hi*  attention  to 
the  chemical  action  of  the  rays  of  the  prismatic  spec* 
trum.  Dr.  Wollaston  f  urniahed  a  paper  to  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  in  1800,  On  Boublo 
Images  formed  by  Atmospheric  Eefraction;  and  ti^o 
years  afterwards  another  exhibiting  A  Method  of 
Examining  Eefractive  and  DisperSvo  Powers  by 
Prismatic  Reflection,  It  was  the  same  philosopher 
who  showed  that  the  best  form  for  the  glasses  of 
spectacles  is  the  meniscns,  with  the  concave  side 
nearest  the  eye.  He  also  invented  the  camera  lucida 
(which  see),  Malus,  shortly  after  his  return  from 
the  Egyptian  campaign^  entered  Wgoroi^sly  upon  the 
study  of  optice,  and  discovered  the  polarization  of 
light  by  reflection,  a  most  important  event  in  the 
history  of  e x perimental  phi losophy.  He  found  that  all 
bodies  polarize  light,  but  that  this  lit  a  maxjjnum  at 
a  certain  angle,  which  is  diflferent  in  different  bodies. 
The  early  death  of  Mains  put  a  check  to  his  brilliant 
career,  and  deprived  the  science  of  one  of  its  brightest 
ornamenta.  His  labours  were,  however,  folk»wed 
up  by  the  researches  of  Arago,  Biot,  and  Sir  David 
Brewster.  This  last-mentioned  philosopher,  whose 
discoveries  have  enriched  various  departments  of  the 
science,  directed  his  attention  to  the  effect  of  heat 
and  compression  on  polarization,  and  on  the  relation 
which  the  chemical  oomiHisition  of  bodies  beai«  to 
their  optical  prof>ertie3.  He  also  conducted  many 
experiments  with  a  view  of  determining  the  refractive 
powers  of  substances,  and  obtained  many  valuable 
results,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  gase*.  He 
invented  several  in?trameQts,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  kaleidoscope.  We  cannot  farther 
extend  this  historical  sketch,  and  merely  mention 
the  names  of  Fraunbofer,  Berard,  Morchini,  Sir  John 
Herschel,  and  Professor  Stokea  as  those  of  men  to 
whom  optics  m  much  indebted.  We  shall  speak  of 
the  discoveries  o^/Falljot,  Fraunbofer,  Kircbod,  Hug- 
gins,  Lockyer,  Angstrom,  Bunstn^  Father  Seochi, 
Stokes,  Frankland,  Janisaen,  and  othen  in  the  aitide 
SPEcrntTM. 

When  all  the  minuto  parts  of  a  smf ace  give  out 
rays  of  light  in  all  directions  we  shall  call  it  a 
luminous  suriace,  whether  it  it  self 'luminous  Of  la 
merely  reflecting  the  light  from  a  self-luminous  body 
such  as  the  sun.  For  the  mathematical  treatment 
of  light  phenomena  it  ts  sometimei  nioniiiiy  to 
speak  of  *  lyminona  points.'  Any  space  or  mibstenee 
which  light  can  traverse  is  in  optica  called  'a  medinm.* 
An  assemhlage  of  ^  rays '  proceeding  from  a  luminona 
point  is  *  a  pencil '  of  light.  The  shape  of  a  pencil  is 
conical,  but  when  the  luminous  point  is  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  comparatively  small  surface  on 
which  the  rays  fall  the  pencil  becomes  cylindrical, 
all  the  rays  being  approximately  parallel  to  one 
another.  Rays  of  light  proceeding  from  a  point  are 
'  divergent.'  Divergent  rays  are  such  as  tend  to  get 
farther  away  from  one  another.  Convcrgt?nt  rays 
are  such  as  tend  to  get  doeer  together  whether  thejr 
do  or  do  not  meet  in  a  point.  Parallel  rays  meet  at 
an  infinite  distance.  In  these  definitions  we  have 
assumed  the  fundamental  law  of  light  propagation 
in  a  homogeneons  medium.  Hays  of  light  proceed 
in  straight  lines*  We  proceed  to  the  other  two  laws 
on  which  the  science  of  optics  is  foimded*    When  a 
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W9^  ^  Ught  meets  til©  fteparatin^  »nrfaco  of  two 
SoediA  ft  pot-lion  of  it  h  retiected  at  tLis  Biirfxice  and 
docai  not  enter  the  second  mediuin:  a  portion  entera 
the  fiGcond  medium  and  is  refracted  or  caused  to 
proceed  in  a  direction  different  fn>m  that  in  %vhicli  it 
proceeded  in  the  first  medium.  It  is  ini possible  to 
eet  A  Bingle  ray  of  light,  that  is^  to  get  a  pencil  of 
light  whose  area  of  cross  eection  is  nothing;  it  in 
wlao  imposaihle  to  get  a  natural  aurface  perfectly 
fonooth,  that  is,  of  a  tnily  mathematical  figure, 
plane  or  curved;  but  to  simplify  onr  luvestigationA 
it  is  neceasaTy  to  asttume  the  following  la^va,  whii)i 
have  been  proved  experimentally  for  very  Huiall 
pendlfl  and  very  smooth  Burfacos:— 1,  Law  of  M*!jlec- 
litm.  When  a  ray  of  light  is  rwUected  at  the  surface 
of  a  mediuin  the  inctJeut  and  reHectefl  tajb  He  in 
one  and  tho  same  plane  with  the  normal  to  the 
surface  at  the  point  of  incidence  and  on  op^^>of«ite 
sides  of  the  normal;  and  tho  angles  which  the  inci- 
dent and  reflected  rays  make  with  the  normal  are 
equal.  *2.  Law  of  Jufraction.  When  a  ray  ia  re- 
fracted  at  the  surface  of  a  medium  the  incident  and 
refracted  raya  He  in  one  and  the  same  plane  with 
the  normal  to  the  Rurface  at  the  point  of  incidence 
toid  <m  oppoeite  bides  of  the  normal;  and  the  Bines 
of  the  angles  which  tho  incident  and  refracted  rays 
make  with  tho  normal  have  a  ratio  which  \b  constant 
for  the  media  separated  by  the  surface  and  for  the 
same  kind  of  light. 

We  shall  first  consider  how  the  phenomena  of 
images  formed  by  mirrors  are  mathematical  conse> 
qnences  of  the  law  of  retketion*  A  smooth  regular 
surface  does  not  scatter  the  light  falling  upon  it  but 
rttfiects  all  the  raya  in  some  definite  way;  such  a 
■iirface  is  itself  invisible  when  reflecting  light,  and 
may  be  called  a  mirror  {whieh  see).  When  a  pencil 
of  rays  from  a  luminous  point  falls  on  a  plane  mirror 
eich  ray  is  reflected  according  to  the  law  given  above, 
and  it  ia  e^isy  to  show  by  geometry  that  the  pencil 
which  waa  divergent  before  incidence  has  exactly  the 
suae  divergence  after  reflection;  but  the  rays  now 
seem  to  have  prtjceeded  from  a  point  behind  the 
mirror.  This  point  is  called  the  '  \  irtual  imago '  of 
the  tint;  the  line  joining  the  }x)ints  is  at  right  angles 
to  and  is  biaeetcd  by  the  mirror.  Now  a  lurainona 
object  is  made  up  of  point'^,  each  of  which  sends  a 
divergent  pencil  to  the  mirror,  which  seema  after 
reflection  to  proceed  from  a  point  behind  the  mirror^ 
and  hence  a  luniinouK  object  sends  raya  to  a  plane 
mirror  which  after  reflection  seem  to  have  proceeded 
from  a  luniinous  object  behind  the  mirror.  Thia 
may  be  called  the  virtual  image  of  the  first,  the 
object  and  its  image  being  symmetrically  situated 
with  respect  to  the  mirror.  An  eye  receiving  a  ray 
(or  a  smaU  [>encil  of  rays)  gets  the  impression  that 
the  ItiminouB  point  from  which  it  was  sent  is  some- 
where  io  the  lino  of  the  ray  just  before  reaching  the 
eye,  ft&d  henee  an  eye  in  such  a  position  as  to  receive 
alter  reflection  ft  few  raya  from  every  j«3int  of  the 
object  sees  the  image  of  the  object.  When  two  plane 
mirrors  are  given  it  is  easy  to  apply  the  above  prin- 
ciples to  determine  tho  images  of  any  object  formed 
by  these  mirrors.  From  every  jioint  of  the  object 
draw  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  mirrors;  6ud  pointa 
on  tho  perpendiculars  as  far  behind  the  mirrors  aa 
the  points  of  the  object  are  in  front;  these  point?( 
form  the  images  of  the  object  in  tho  two  mirrors. 
An  imngo  of  the  image  in  mirror  a  will  bo  formed 
in  mirror  u;  an  image  of  this  secondary  image  in 
n  will  be  fomicd  in  a^  and  so  on,  and  it  would 
seem  that  an  intinite  number  of  images  are  produced. 
This  is  true  when  the  minora  are  parallel,  an  object 
plftced  between  parallel  mirrors  liaving  an  infinite 
nnmber  of  images  whitb  are  situated  at  greater  and 
greater  distances  behind  the  mirrors.  But  when  the 
VuL.  X. 


mirrors  form  an  angle  with  one  another  rays  cftimot 
become  incident  beyond  their  line  of  iuterseotioiv 
and  as  in  [jractice  their  areas  are  limited  in  size,  and 
as  the  position  of  the  observer's  eye  imposes  restrio> 
ti>cjus  on  the  number  of  images  Been,  this  number  is 
in  any  particular  case  quite  determinate.  Thus  if 
two  plane  mirrors  meet  at  an  angle  6,  which  is  an 
exact  submultipte  of  two  right  angleSf  the  total 
number  of  images  of  ft  point  placed  between  the 

mirrors  is— 1. 

Q 

A  well-known  illustration  is  that  of  tho  three 
imagea  (symmetrically  arranged),  formed  by  two 
plane  mirrors  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  of  an 
object  placed  between  them.  (See  also  Kaieido- 
scoFE.)  It  may  he  shown  that  if  the  direction  of 
a  ray  before  reflection  remains  the  same  whilst  the 
mirror  rotates  through  a  given  angle  abont  an  axis 
at  right  angles  to  tho  ray,  the  deviation  produced  in 
the  reflected  ray  is  twice  the  angle  of  rotation  of  tha 
mirror,  I'his  principle  is  Uluata-ated  in  tho  sextant 
(which  see)  of  Hadley. 

When  a  mirror  is  not  plane  the  incident  rays  from 
ft  luminous  point  in  general  neither  converge  to  ft 
single  point  (a  real  image  of  the  first)  after  reflection 
nor  diver^'e  aa  if  they  had  come  from  a  virtual  image. 
But  when  a  concave  mirror  is  a  portion  of  a  parabo- 
loid of  revolution  we  find  on  Investigation  (applying 
the  law  of  reflection  to  every  ray)  that  rays  from  a 
luminous  point  in  its  geometrical  focus  become  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  paraboloid  after  reflection.  Wo 
find  too  that  if  a  concave  mirror  is  a  portion  of  an 
ellipsoid  of  revolution  raya  from  one  foctis  of  the 
ellipsoid  converge  after  reflection  to  the  other  focus. 
There  is  a  similar  law  for  a  virtual  image  in  th« 
convex  mirror  which  forms  part  of  a  hypcrboloid  of 
revolution.  Of  thcao  particular  cases  that  of  the 
parabolic  mirror  is  the  only  one  of  importance  for 
practical  purpoaes.  But  when  the  concave  mirror  is 
a  small  portion  of  a  sphericU  surface  it  is  found  that 
all  the  raya  falHng  upon  it  from  a  luminous  point 
converge  en  nearly  to  a  luminous  point  after  reflec- 
tion that  their  *  al>erration '  (as  tho  non -convergence 
of  the  rays  ia  called)  may  bo  neglected  in  practice, 
Tho  line  joining  the  centre  of  the  apherical  surface 
with  tho  *iK»le'  of  the  mirror  (that  ia,  the  middle 
point  of  the  reflcctin»»'  surface)  ia  called  the  'prin- 
cipal axis.'  Any  bundle  of  rays  parallel  to  the  prin- 
cipal axis  convei^cs  after  reflection  to  a  point  in  tho 
axis  called  the  *  principal  fo-cus.*  Any  bundle  of 
parallel  rays  con  verges  after  reflection  to  a  focus 
which  in  at  the  same  d instance  from  the  mirror  as  th« 
principal  fowd  distance.  Such  foci  may  be  found 
experimentally  by  allowing  the  sun's  light  to  fall  on 
the  mirrtir  and  by  trial  with  a  small  white  object 
finding  the  point  of  greatest  concentration  of  the 
reflected  rays.  In  siich  trials  the  amount  of  aberra- 
tion may  l>e  noticed,  for^  litrictly  apealdng,  there  is  tj, 
region  of  concentration.  By  geometrically  applying 
the  law  of  reflection  it  is  ea^y  to  show  that  the  prin- 
cipal focal  distance  is  half  the  radius  of  the  spherical 
reflecting  stirfaee.  In  fig- 1  tf,  PL  C'XXXIX.,  a  e  is  a 
ray  pattiUel  to  the  axis;  cc  ia  a  normal  to  the  Eurf ace  at 
«,  c  being  tho  centre  of  the  surface.  If  the  angle  of 
incidence  aec  ia  equal  to  the  angle  c£d^  ed  is  tho 
path  of  the  reflected  ray.  If  the  mirror  ia  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  whole  surface  of  a  sphere  it  ia 
found  that  all  rays  parti  Hel  to  the  aids  meet  after 
reflection  nearly  in  the  point  d,  where  ed  is  half  f  f, 
the  radius.  Similarly  it  may  be  shown  that  any 
luminoua  point  and  its  image  He  in  a  straight  line 
containing  the  centre  of  the  spherical  surf  ace,  and 
one  on  either  side  of  the  centre,  unless  the  luminouH 
point  is  nearer  the  mirror  than  the  fociis  for  parallel 
rays.    In  fact,  if  Pt  is  the  distance  &Dm  the  luminous 
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point  to  the  mirror,  jiij  that  of  its  ljn&^,  and  if  r  is 
tke  mdioa  of  the  is|)bL*rIc;il  surfacei  then 

1  t  !!  1 

f:  +  i^  =  T  -  7- 

if  /  ia  tbo  pmcipiil  focal  dktanoe.  A»  the  kw  allows 
na  to  reverse  the  positioiui  of  the  lominous  fwrnt  and 
ita  image,  ligbt  proceeding  from  citker  of  thtae  points 
belnF  reflected  to  the  other,  tbcj  have  been  called 
'oonjtig&te  fod'  The  aome  formula  holds  for  vk 
Imuinotia  point  oearer  tbo  mirror  than  the  principal 
focus  if  we  regard  distances  meaaared  behind  tbe 
mirror  aa  ne^^ativCj  for  on  applying  geometrically  the 
law  of  roBectioD  we  ^d  that  svidi  &  point  bos  a  vir- 
tual image^  wbicb  it  at  a  distance  behmd  the  nuiror, 
satisfying  the  formuhL  Thia  interpretation  of  posi- 
tive and  negative  moasurementa  is  wgU  known  in 
mnthemaiica*  When  we  are  concerned  with  a  lumi- 
noua  object,  and  not  merely  a  liuninoui  point,  tbe 
object  is  Buppoaed  to  conaiat  of  on  infinito  number  of 
Hucb  polnta,  and  wben  the  imagei  of  the  points  are 
known  the  imago  of  the  object  ii  known.  As  m  tbe 
caae  of  images  formed  in  plane  mirrors  on  eyo  in  Bnch 
a  podtlon  mm  to  receive  after  reflection  a  am  ail  peodl 
of  rajB  from  every  point  of  the  object  scea  the  image 
of  the  object.  It  ia  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
when  rays  reaching  the  eye  oro  very  divergentt  as 
when  the  eye  is  very  cloae  to  a  mirror  and  is  observ- 
ing a  virtual  image  whoee  position  is  very  near,  or 
indeed  when  the  wye  is  very  close  to  any  object  seen 
direcUy,  no  dktinct  image  oau  form  on  the  retina 
(see  £tb),  and  hence  tbe  Ijest  position  of  the  eye  for 
viewing  the  image  of  a  small  object  in  a  mirror  of 
any  kind  ia  at  tbe  diatance  of  diatiuct  vision  from  tbe 
image  {ID  or  12  inchea  usually ).  In  flg.  17  a&  ia  an 
object;  fie/,  tuef,  and  bdf  are  the  paths  i>f  three  rays 
from  tbe  point  b  forming  on  image  of  b  at  /;  aeg, 
miff  J  and  aeg  are  tbree  rays  from  the  point  a  forming 
an  image  of  a  at  q;  in  the  same  way  the  rays  from 
every  point  of  the  object  nb  form  on  image  of  the 
point  Bo  that  an  image  of  the  object  a 5  is  formed  at 
^f.  In  the  figure  the  image  is  smaller  than  the  ob- 
ject, and  is  upside  down.  Aa  the  straigbt  lines  join- 
ing g  and  a  and  /  and  b  pasa  tlu-ougb  tbe  centre, 
and  aa  the  diatancea  of  a  point  and  its  image  from 
tbe  mirror  obey  tbe  law  given  above,  the  tizt^  of  tbe 
image  may  bo  calculated  when  the  size  of  tbe  object 
is  Imown,  for  from  geometry  we  see  that  tbe  size  of 
the  image  is  to  the  Bi/.e  of  the  object  as  tbe  distance 
of  the  image  from  the  centre  of  the  mirror  ia  to  the 
distance  of  the  object  from  the  centre.  The  reader 
may  prove  by  rough  aketdica  that  any  rc^al  image 
formed  in  a  mirror  ia  inverted,  and  he  will  also  find 
that  any  virtual  image,  whether  in  a  concave  or 
convex  mirror,  ia  erect  Beal  images  of  lumiaoua 
objects  may  be  thrown  npon  a  screen,  and  hence  if 
a  lighted  candle  representing  the  luininoua  object  ia 
held  at  dUforent  <Mstancea  from  a  concave  mirror, 
and  a  screen  be;  held  ao  as  to  receive  a  weU-deflned 
image  of  tbe  caudle,  the  law 

A  +  1  =  >   or  i 

P\         !•%         r  j 

may  be  roughly  proved,  and  tbe  law  aa  to  size  and 
inversion  observed.  When  the  image  ia  thrown  on 
a  screen  every  obaerver  aces  the  same  imago ;  but  tJus 
ia  not  tbe  case  when  the  rays  from  the  mirror  are 
received  directly  in  the  eye;  obeervers  in  diBTerent 
positions  see  diflerent  images.  This  is  due  to  aber- 
ration^ all  the  rays  from  the  some  point  of  the  object 
not  converging  to  a  single  point  after  reflection.  If 
a  semicirrle  representing  the  section  of  a  ret!ecting 
bcmiapherical  surface  is  drawn  on  paper,  and  if  tbe 
paths  after  reflection  of  a  bundle  of  parallel  raya  are 
drawn,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  do  not  converge  to  a 


point;  in  fact  they  all  touch  %  certain  curve  called  a 
'  caustic  curve/  Thus  parallel  rays  after  reflection  from 
a  concave  mirror  touch  a  caustic  aurfiu^e,  A  caustic 
curve  is  seen  when  bright  light  is  reflected  fnim  the 
upper  part  of  the  inner  side  of  a  cup  partly  tilled  with 
milk.  For  an  investigation  of  'oatigmatism/  or  the 
non -convergence  to  a  single  point  of  a  pencil  of  niya 
after  reflection  or  refraction,  including  the  discus- 
sion of  caustics,  *  focal  lines,'  'circles  of  least  con* 
fusion,'  &a,  we  must  refer  readers  to  Parkinson's 
Optics, 

The  image  of  an  object  placed  nearer  a  concave 
mirror  than  tbe  principal  focus  is  erect  and  larger 
than  the  object,  and  ia  nrtual,  ao  that  it  cannot  be 
thrown  upon  a  screen.  The  image  of  any  object  in 
a  plane  mirror  is^  aa  we  have  alreatly  seen»  virtual, 
erect,  and  of  tbe  same  size  as  the  oVijcct.  The  image 
of  any  object  in  a  convex  mirror  is  also  virtual  and 
erect;  it  la,  however,  amailer  than  tbe  object.  By 
applying  geometrical  principles  to  reflection  fi-nm 
a  convex  mirror  it  ia  easy  to  prove  that  a  hunin- 
ouB  jxtint  and  its  image  lie  in  the  same  line  through 
the  centre  of  the  reflecting  spherical  surfjicc,  and 
on  tbe  same  side  of  this  centre.  The  focus  for 
parallel  rays  is  virtual;  it  is  called  the  prind^ud 
focus,  and  k  half  the  length  of  the  radius  behind 
the  mirror.  We  can  adapt  the  formula  given  al»ovo 
for  the  conjugate  foci  of  a  concave  mirror  to  a  convex 
miiTor,  if  wa  employ  the  well-known  mathematical 
convention  that  distances  measured  in  front  of  the 
mirror  are  positive,  and  distances  measured  behind 
tbe  mirror  negative.  Thus  tbe  radius  and  focal  dis- 
tance of  a  convex  mirror  must  be  regarded  as  negative. 
For  example,  a  luminous  point  ia  12  inchea  in  front 
of  a  convex  mirror,  tbe  radiua  of  whose  surface  is 
8  inches;  where  is  the  image?  We  know  in  the  first 
place  that  tbe  imagu  is  in  a  line  joining  the  luminoua 
]joiut  with  the  centre  of  tbe  reflecting  surface.  We 
have  also  the  formula— 

which  in  this  oiac  becomes 

1         1  _        s 
I3  +  7,  -  -  s' 

from  which  we  find  that  pj  =  —  3  inches;  that  is, 
the  image  is  3  inches  behind  the  mirror. 

Fig»  1,  PL  C XXXV III. ^  shows  a  ves^jel  of  circular 
eectiou,  half  filled  with  water,  the  horizontal  line 
through  h  representing  a  plane  surface  separating 
water  and  air.  The  luy  of  light  a  b  meets  tbe 
water  at  6,  where  it  bends  to  pass  through  the  water 
in  the  direction  bt,  ;?  &  A  is  a  normal,  uiat  is^  a  line 
drawn  at  rigbt  angles  to  the  separating  surface;  aht^ 
is  tbe  ' angle  of  incidence,'  chh*' the  angle  of  refrac- 
tion.' In  tbia  case  the  ray  baa  bent  nearer  the 
nonnai  If  the  ray  had  been  passing  in  tbe  direction 
c  6  it  would  have  bent  at  h  away  from  the  nonnai  to 
pass  through  the  air  in  the  direction  6  a.  As  stated 
above,  the  law  of  refraction  is  that  the  sine  of  tbe 
angle  of  incidence  is  in  a  constant  proportion  to  the 
sine  of  tbe  angle  of  refraction.  Thus  the  ray  a  b 
passes  through  tlie  water  in  tbe  direction  5  c;  tbe  ray 
c  6  passes  in.  the  direction  h  d,  obeying  the  law — 

Kiiu.  ahgi  lia.  c  &  A  =  slfi.  f  b^  :  «1q,  d  &  A  =  1  :  ^ 

where  ^  is  a  constant  called  the  index  of  refraction 
for  rays  passing  from  air  into  water.  In  fact,  &ine  of 
angle  of  incidence  =  /i  x  sine  of  angle  of  rtrfraetion. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  if  a  ray  of  blue  li^ht 
follows  the  path  a  6  r,  a  ray  of  red  light  nvill  fullow 
a  Hligbtly  different  path  than  h  c  through  the  water, 
and  that  our  law  is  true  only  when  one  sort  of  light 
is  considered.  This  matter  of  tbe  differing  refrangi- 
billties  of  different  lights  will  be  more  f ullj  entered 
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in  tUo  article  Sfectbdii,  In  the  tueaiitime, 
I  we  j^ve  tt  numerical  value  for  ;u  it  ia  to  1>e  con* 
Hidered  na  the  value  for  yellow  light,  which  hm  & 
tii«anrefraiigibLllty.  (See also  Index  op  Refraction.^ 
^  in  the  ca«e  of  air  and  wivtE*r,  ia  13SG;  ^  i»  nlwfiyjj 
considered  aa  the  ratio  wf  tho  sine  of  the  greater  to 
the  sine  of  the  smaller  of  the  two  angles  made  by  the 
my  with  the  normaL  It  Ib  usual  in  tablea  to  give 
the  index  of  rfcfroctinin  when  a  vacuum  is  one  of  the 
two  media.  It  is  eaay  to  show  that  if  ^i  is  the  Index 
»if  refnvction  for  glass  and  a  vacuum,  ^  for  air  aad  a 
vacuum,  then  the  index  for  rayt  from  air  to  glass  ia 
c<iuaL  %o  fii-7-  fi^.  When  the  angle  abhia  bo  |;n^at 
that  fiL  bh.  dbk  =  1  or  =  ein.  90",  then  y  b e  becomes 
t'O"*,  that  ia,  h  tf  coinddea  with  the  Burface,  and  btjncc 
»  ray  d  b  ^vhen  it  emerges  from  the  water  paitnea 
along  the  surface.  The  angle  d  h  k  m  then  called  *the 
critical  angle,'  because  for  a  jfreater  incidence  than 
tliia  the  ray  cannot  emerge  from  the  water,  but  is 
totally  reflected  at  the  piitit  b.  The  critical  angle, 
or  'angle  of  tcdal  reflection,'  for  air  and  water  is 

therefore  such  that  its  sine  ia  ,  ^„„ ,,  and  w©  find  it 

to  be  48*  i.  For  air  and  diiS^ercut  kinds  of  glass  its 
value  w  itom  SS"  to  4l"»  If  a  ^Ism  of  water  with  a 
fvpoon  in  it  is  held  above  the  level  of  the  eyo;  tbe 
underside  of  tbe  surface  phuiea  like  a  brilliant  mirror 
and  the  lower  part  rtf  the  i?ponn  is  seen  by  total 
roflection.  (See  also,  in  the  article  Mirage,  Mcmjjfc's 
explanation  of  that  phenomenon^ )  A  prism  of  glasa 
whose  section  is  a  right- an gkd  iaoacelea  triangle, 
iieflects  totally  at  the  face  f>ppo«ite  the  rectangular 
cnlge  all  rays  entering  either  tjf  tho  other  faces  nearly 
at  right  angles,  and  is  used  in  certain  telescopes 
instead  of  a  plane  mirrf*r.  Total  reflection  ia  tbe 
principle  of  the  camera  lucida  (which  see). 

It  is  easy  to  see  by  a  sketch  that  rays  are  not 
changed  in  direction  after  passing  through  a  medluiu 
l«ound©d  by  two  parallel  planes,  although  thoy  are 
^hifted  parallel  to  themselves;  and  hence  objects  seen 
by  oblique  rays  which  have  passed  tbrough  inch  a 
plate  (a  plate  of  glass  for  instance)  are  not  distorted 
in  shape,  although  thoy  are  displaced  from  their  true 
position.  The  Btudent  will  find  it  a  good  exercise  to 
draw  the  path  of  a  ray  of  light  incidetit  on  a  plate  of 
glass,  Hememheriug  that  at  any  surface  separating 
two  media  a  ray  is  partly  reflected  and  partly  re- 
f  racted  (tbe  amount  of  tbe  light  reflected  being  greater 
with  greater  angles  of  incidence),  be  will  discover 
why  a  number  of  images  of  a  candle  are  seen  by 
reflection  in  such  a  plate. 

If  a  lumiDouJi  object  is  Tie  wed  through  the  an:;lo 
of  a  priimi  of  glass  (see  FrisiOp  tbe  poiiition  of  tbe 
object  seems  to  be  changed.  This  is  due  to  the  two 
re&nclions  undergone  by  the  rays,  one  on  entering 
and  the  other  on  emerging  from  tbe  glass.  The  whole 
change  in  the  direction  of  a  ray  after  paaainj^  through 
a  prism  may  be  called  '  tbe  angle  of  deviation/  The 
angle  of  deviati^pn  may  he  found  when  the  index  of 
refraction  and  *  the  angle  of  the  prifim'  (the  angle 
lietween  the  face  of  the  prism  at  which  tbe  ray  enters 
and  the  face  at  which  the  ray  emerges)  are  known* 
Wq  find  that  the  deviation  ia  least  when  the  ray 
makes  the  same  angles  with  the  fivces  of  tbe  prism 
on  entrance  and  emergence;  and  if  D  is  the  angle  of 
least  deviation,  A  being  the  angle  of  the  prium  and 
M  the  index  of  refraction,  then 

^   tin,  j(A  +  D) 

a  law  of  which  great  use  is  made  in  determining 
eicperim  en  tally  the  indices  of  refraction  of  different 
subs  tan  cea. 

A  Ipis  i«  uftually  a  portion  of  glass  hotinded  by  two 
•phencal  surfaces,  or  by  a  spherical  and  a  plane  sur- 


face. In  fig.  2,  c,  t/,  fj/,  p,  A,  afe  flections  of  diQ'erent 
forms  of  lenses,  c  is  bounded  by  two  convex  surfaces, 
and  is  called  a  'double-convex'  lens;  d  has  two  con* 
cav^e  surface  and  Is  a  *  double-concave'  lens;  e  has  a 
plane  and  a  convex  surface,  it  is  '  plano-convex; '  /  ia 
•  plano-ooneave,'  y  is  *  concavo-convex,*  and  h  is  *  con- 
vexo-concave' (it  IB  supposed  to  be  thinner  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  edges,  but  the  engraver  has  failed 
to  convey  this  idea).  Xrenses  thicker  in  the  middle 
than  at  tbe  e^lges  are  *  convex'  lenses;  the  parallel 
solar  rays  after  passing  through  a  lens  of  this  kind 
converge  to  a  fix;u»,  called  the  principal  focus.  Lenses 
thinner  in  tbe  middle  than  at  the  edges  are  *  concave;^ 
they  produce  divergence  of  the  aolar  rays,  and  their 
principal  foci  are  therefore  virtual  A  line  joining 
the  centres  of  the  spherical  surface!  hounding  the 
lens  ia  called  its  '  axis.*  Tbe  *  optical  centre'  of  a 
lens  is  the  point  through  which  all  rays  must  have 
passed  whose  directions  on  emergence  are  parallel  to 
what  thoy  were  before  entrante.  Such  ray  a  pass 
throogb  the  lens  as  through  a  plate  of  glass  with 
parallel  sides,  so  that  if  we  join  any  two  points  at 
which  two  parallel  planes  touch  the  two  curved  sur- 
faces, the  place  where  this  meets  the  axis  is  the 
optical  centre,  I'he  focus  for  any  bundle  of  parallel 
rays  ia  evidently  in  the  psmdlel  line  through  the 
optical  centre,  and  the  focua  for  any  pencil  of  rays 
from  a  luminous  pcant  is  in  the  line  joining  the 
luminous  point  with  tbe  optical  centre,  being  real  or 
virtual  as  it  ia  in  this  line  or  in  the  lino  produced. 
Tracing  the  paths  of  rays  from  a  luminous  point 
through  a  lena,  by  employing  geometrically  the  law 
of  refraction  given  above,  we  find  that,  in  a  double* 
convex  lens,  ii  ^\&  the  index  of  refraction,  fi  and  ft 
the  radii  of  the  surfaces,  and  if  pi  ia  the  distance  oE 
the  luminoua  point  from  tbe  lens,  the  nearest  curved 
surface  being  that  whose  radius  ia  r,»  and  if  ;>3  is  the 
distance  of  the  image  of  tbe  luminouij  point  on  ^e 
other  aide  of  tbe  lena,  then 


i  +  i  =  <^- 


■'a*^.> 


All  the  dimensions  and  directiona  given  above  being 
regarded  as  positive,  if  we  chango  tbe  shape  of  the 
lens  in  any  way  the  same  form  id  a  will  hold,  if  care 
is  taken  to  adopt  tbe  well-known  mathematical  con- 
vention with  regard  to  signs;  for  instance,  concave 
Biirfacea  being  regarded  as  having  negative  radii,  &c. 
In  making  calculations  it  ia  often  very  necessary  to 
know  the  principal  focal  distance,  that  la,  the  distance 
from  the  lens  of  the  focus  for  parallel  rays.  ThM 
distance  is  regarded  as  pnaitivo  in  convex,  and  nega- 
tive in  concave  lenses.  When  the  focal  distance  tfl 
known  the  formula  just  given  becomes  very  simplij^ 
and  IS  easily  reraemberetl  (compare  with  formula  for 
mirrors  given  above).  The  luminous  point  and  its 
image  being  regarded  as  on  opposite  aides  of  the  lens 
at  dietances  from  it  j>i  and  pj  respectively}  and  oon^ 
vex  lenses  being  regarded  as  having  a  focal  length  of 
positive  sign,  that  of  a  concave  lens  being  negative, 
we  have 


where /is  the  principal  focal  distance.  The  formula 
applies  both  to  cases  of  luminous  points  situated  on 
the  axia  and  others,  care  being  taken  that  in  every 
case  Pi  and  pi  are  measured  on  a  line  drawn  through 
the  optical  centre.  Knowing-  this  law,  it  ia  easy  to 
calculate  the  position  and  size  of  tbe  image  of  any 
luminous  object  formed  by  a  letia.  Sometimes  the 
image  \e  real,  sometimes  virtual,  but  in  every  case  it 
is  seen  by  an  eye  if  at  the  distance  of  distinct  vision. 
We  aBSumcd  for  simplicity  that  pencila  of  diverg- 
ing and  pamile!  rays  were  made  to  converge  accu* 
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rately  to  a  single  point,  or  to  diverge  as  if  they  had 
come  from  a  point;  but  tliia  k  not  really  tbe  ca£K% 
for  the  rays  really  UjiicU  a  caiistic.  This  *  Bphorical 
aberration  *  of  Jen^t^  rumlerH  ima^e«  jDdefmite;  it  ia 
partly  tliminishetl  by  employing  aii  annuhir  dia- 
phragm to  cut  off  idl  but  the  central  i^ye.  The 
defect  may  be  remedied  with  Icaa  losa  of  light  by 
oombinicig  two  or  more  lenses.  A  lens  ia  aaid  to  be 
equivalent  to  a  combiimtioii  of  two  or  more  when  & 
small  eooentrio  pencil  (a  tiiigle  mj,  as  it  is  Bometimea 
called)  emerges  from  it  at  the  same  angle  with  tho 
axis  as  when  the  same  pencil  emerges  from  the  com- 
biuation.  The  'focal  length  of  a  combmation'  means 
the  focai  length  of  the  equivalent  single  lena,  Itams- 
dcn's  eye-piece  is  a  combination  of  two  plano-convex 
lenses  in  which  aberration  ia  materially  diminishod. 
The  convex  inrfaoeB  are  tamed  towards  ettoh  other; 
the  focal  lengths  of  the  two  lenses  are  the  same,  and 
their  distance  asunder  ia  two-thirds  of  the  focal 
length  of  either.  The  focal  length  of  the  combina- 
tion  ia  three-fourtha  the  focal  length  of  cither. 

As  atated  in  the  article  Spectrum^  white  light  ia 
a  mixture  of  a  great  number  of  simple  lights— for 
indtance^  Bolar  light  is  a  mixture  of  Tiolet,  indigo, 
blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red  lights*  Now  In 
passing  from  air  to  glass  red  light  is  not  so  mtich 
refracted  as  blue,  and  hence^  when  solar  light  passes 
ibrongb  a  convex  lenSj  tbe  focus  for  the  blue  ia  found 
*  ^  bo  nearer  the  lens  than  the  focua  for  the  red  raya, 
>  that  the  lena  produces  imagea  of  white  objects 
which  are  more  or  lesa  coloor&cL  This  *chromatio 
aberration  *  ia  remedied  by  employing  combination!! 
of  lensca  of  flint  and  crown  glass.  The  *  negative ' 
eye  apiece  of  Huygens  ia  found  to  afford  a  remedy, 
not  only  for  chromatic  aberration,  but  alao  for  apheri- 
cal  aberration.  It  consists  of  two  plano-convex 
lenses.  The  *  field- lens,'  or  that  which  is  farthest 
from  the  eye,  has  three  times  the  focal  length  of  tbe 
eye  lens,  and  their  di stance  apart  ia  half  the  simi  of 
their  focal  lengths.  The  focal  length  of  the  aystem 
Is  one-hftlf  the  focal  length  of  the  tield-lens.  Headers 
will  find  it  rni  infitructive  exercise  to  trace  the  pathia 
of  petieila  of  rays  through  the  two  combination^^ 
(Rauisden's  itnd  Huygens*)  which  we  have  just 
described. 

"When  a  Inminous  object  ia  in  a  known  position 
relatively  to  a  number  of  lenses  and  murore  whose 
focal  lengths  and  relative  poBitions  are  known,  it  is 
easy  by  an  algohraic  application  of  the  laws  given 
above  to  find  the  size  and  poaition  of  the  image 
formed  by  tbo  arrangement.  In  tbe  calculation  due 
regard  must  be  imitl  to  poititive  and  ne}:ative  direc- 
tions of  measurement.  \Vell-knoiisTi  exercises  of  this 
kind  are  the  calculations  of  the  magnifying  p^owcra 
of  microscopes  and  teleacopcB,  and  the  illuminating 
powers  of  telescopea,  Jfcc  See  Magnutino  Powee, 
Microscope,  Telescope,  Spectbobcope,  Spectacles, 
Solar  >f  icnoscopE. 

[Further  Explanations  of  the  fig$.  on  PLCXXX  VIII. 
und  CXXXI2L — ¥ig.  3  ia  a  plano-convex  lens  causing 
paralM  rays  to  converge  to  a  focus  at  a  distance  from 
its  surface  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  of 
which  it  forma  a  part.  Fig.  -4  is  a  double  convex 
lens,  with  a  jKiwer  just  double  that  of  tbe  preceding, 
catnsing  parallel  rays  to  converge  at  a  distance  from 
its  surface  equal  to  the  radios  of  the  circle  from 
wliioh  it  takes  its  convexity.  Figs.  6  and  G  explain 
thtt  ftctiifn  of  the  double  convex  lens  on  rays  accord  - 
ing  M  they  fall  on  its  surface  in  a  state  of  diver- 
gence or  convergence.  In  6  the  niya  fall  with  a 
OODfliderable  convergencep  and  are  rapidly  brought  to 
ft  focns.  Fig.  7  shows  the  effect  of  a  double  concave 
lena,  namely,  to  make  divergent  rays  parallel,  and 
parallel  rays  convergent,  I'ig.  8  shows  how  rays 
faU  on  the  retina  of  the  eye.     (See  £t£.)     In  Fig.  U 


pnencils  of  divergent  light  if  sue  from  tbe  ^KDitits  a,  b, 
and  c  in  such  a  manner  that  an  eye  placed  anywhere, 
as  shown,  shall  receive  a  jiortion  of  every  pencil^and 
hence  shall  be  able  to  aee  the  three  points.  Fig.  10 
shows  the  section  of  a  normal  eye;  fig.  11  shows  the 
section  of  a  short  or  near  sighted  eye,  the  lens  being 
so  {K>werfiU  as  to  canae  the  rays  to  converge  before 
they  reach  the  retina;  fig.  12  is  an  eye  with  the 
opposite  defect,  which  would  form  an  image  be- 
hind  the  retina.  Fig.  13  is  an  attempt  to  show  how 
tbe  eye  judges  of  objects  according  to  their  distances^ 
Fig.  14  is  a  simple  illustration  of  the  law  of  refleo* 
tion;  the  image  of  the  object  b  is  diiftinctly  seen  at 
c,  though  the  view  of  the  object  itself  is  intercepted 
by  the  partition  d.  Fig.  15  showa  how  a  person  may 
aee  bia  entire  figure  in  a  mirror  of  only  half  bis 
height;  the  image  is  seen  as  at  tf  by  the  eye  at  c. 
The  concave  mirrors  in  figa.  10  and  17  are  referred 
to  in  the  article  above.  Fig.  18  shows  parallel  rays 
falling  on  a  convex  mirror,  the  action  of  which  is 
exactly  tbe  reverse  of  that  of  the  concave.  The  cen* 
tral  ray  cda  reflected  in  its  original  path,  while  the 
extreme  ray  o  6  is  reflected  in  tbe  direction  6  i,  which 
direction  is  determined  by  drawing  hbk  from  the 
centre  of  convexity,  and  making  the  angle  ihk e<\MsX 
to  the  angle  abk;  the  line  ib  continued  to /7  fixes 
the  virtual  focus  of  the  mirror.  Fig.  19  ahows  the 
magnitude  and  poaition  of  an  image  as  produced  by 
a  convex  mirror.  The  image  is  of  the  natural  sixe 
only  when  the  object  is  laid  on  the  aurface  of  tile 
mirror,  and  diminishes  the  farther  it  is  removed. 
Pig.  20  ahows  the  action  of  a  prism.  (See  PlllSiC  a&d 
Sfectrum.)  Fig.  21  ia  intended  to  explain  the  for* 
matioa  of  the  rainbow  (which  see).  Fig.  22  is  an 
illuitration  of  the  p>nlaiizatioo  of  light  (see  Polau- 
IZEW  Light).  Fig.  23  is  the  ordinary  refracting  tele- 
sco|>e;  fig.  2i  Galileo's  telescope;  fig.  25  the  com- 
])ound  microscope;  fig.  26  the  simple  microscof>e  or 
magnifying-glaaa;  fig.  27  illustrates  tbe  principle  on 
which  tbe  camera  obscura  has  been  constructed;  fig, 
23  is  the  Gregorian  rcficcting  telescope;  fig.  29  the 
Newtonian  refieetor.] 

OPTIMISM,  that  philosophical  and  religious 
opinion  which  maintains  that  this  world,  in  spite  of 
its  apparent  impei-fectious,  is  the  l>esti  and  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  it  ia.  Even  the  Stoics  and  Plo- 
tlnuB  were  of  this  opinion.  This  name»  however,  is 
chi*stiy  given  to  the  doctrine  of  Leibnitz,  popularly 
illustrated  by  Pope — that  God  has,  among  the  poa- 
Bible  worids  whidi  presented  tbemielTes  to  hts  under- 
standing,  chosen  and  created  the  best.  Leibnitz 
developed  this  doctrine  in  his  Theodic^  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  objections  of  Bayle  on  aoconnt 
of  the  evil  in  the  worlds  and  ahowed  that  what  ap- 
pears imperfect  oonBidert-d  by  itself  li  by  no  means 
imperfect  considered  with  r^ard  to  the  whole,  and 
that  the  single  parts  are  the  best  when  conaidcred 
in  their  connection  with  the  whole.  This  philosophi- 
cal doctrine  was  generally  reduced  to  the  dilemma — 
If  this  world  were  not  the  best,  God  either  did  not 
know  a  better  one,  or  waa  unable  or  miwilling  to 
create  it — suppositions  which  impugn  his  omniscience, 
omnipotence^  or  perfect  benevolence.  Hence  tbe 
inference  waa  that  this  world  must  be  considered  the 
beat.  The  doctrine  is  subjected  to  all  Voltaire's 
peculiarlv  caustic  ironv  in  his  novel  of  Candide. 

OPUNTIA,     See  Piucklv-peab. 

OPUS  UPERATUM  (Latin,  work  wrought),  a 
phrase  employed  by  Catholic  theologi.Ans  to  describe 
the  manner  of  the  auppoeed  operation  of  the  sac- 
ramental rites  in  the  production  of  grace.  It  is 
intended  to  imply  that  the  ministration  of  Uie  rite 
(opus)  ia  in  itself,  throujjh  the  institution  of  Cliristy 
au  efficient  cause  of  grace,  and  that  although  lis 
opemtion  is  not  infallible,  but  requires  and  prosnp- 
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li^^SncMltiaitt  on  the  peui  of  the  redpicntf 
k'^nonltei  do  not  of  themselYes  produce 
tbB  gttoe.  Tboa  when  the  a^icnimenta  are  Admink- 
tend  to  djing*  persons  io  a  state  of  apparent  uncoa- 
iid0UBnet3,  it  is  done  in  the  hope  that  the  dying  jier- 
»oti  may  be  really  disposed  to  receive  the  sacramentp 
It  13  by  no  means  held  that  if  these  difipoaitions  do 
not  exist  the  sacrament  will  iteelf  justify  iiim.  The 
regeneration  of  an  iufant  ta  ex  opere  opcraio;  the 
sacrament,  by  God  «  promise,  being  made  effectual, 
tbejre  being^  tio  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  recipient, 
and  the  means  of  faitli  being  impossible.  Those  who 
hold  that  the  Eacraments  are  merely  adjuncts  and 
ftssiBtAntft  to  the  mind  ia  its  operations,  that  the 
mind,  to  assisted,  makes  an  imniediAte  approach  to 
God,  and  received  immediately  from  him  the  grace 
which  the  sacrament  denotes^  deny  the  opu»  operatnuif 
and  make  the  whole  work  an  opua  optrantU — that 
is,  that  the  personal  piety  and  fervour  of  the  snppli* 
uant  is  the  efficient  cause  ol  the  grace  imparted. 

ORACLES,  responses  given  by  a  deity  or  super* 
natural  being  to  a  worshipper  or  inquirer;  also  the 
places  where  the  responses  were  uttered  with  certain 
preocribed  ceremonies.  There  is  not  a  sufEcient  stock 
of  trustworthy  information  from  antiquity  to  deter- 
n^e  their  origin  or  nature.  The  origin  of  the  Kgyp- 
tian  oracles  is  dated  at  a  period  to  which  not  even 
traditions,  and  much  less  historical  monuments,  ex- 
tend. The  oldest  was  that  at  Meroe;  next,  those  at 
l^ebes  and  Ammonium.  In  each  of  these  places 
Zeus  (or  Jupiter)  Ammon  was  the  presiding  deity. 
The  oracle  at  Dodona,  the  oldest  in  Greece,  was 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  last -mentioned,  but 
appears  to  have  united  the  Egyptian  and  Peloagian 
character.  The  ocooimt  giveu  by  Herodotns  of  the 
origin  of  the  Pelaagian  oraclo  would  show  that  a 
colouy  from  Africa  attempted,  by  such  an  iriKti- 
totioin,  to  establish  themselves  lu  Greece.  But  a 
tKred  tree  in  tM9  p^lrice  was,  at  an  earlier  period^ 
oraciilar,  and  the  rustling  of  its  branches  bad  l>een 
received  as  responses ;  consecrated  women  from 
Africa  (prophetesaea,  the  black  doves  of  Herodotus) 
early  dedicated  this  Pelaagian  oracle  to  Zeua.  Ac- 
cording to  Rittcr,  the  oracle  of  Dodona  (formerly 
Bodona)  polnti  to  the  service  of  Buddha.  Of  equal 
antiquity,  perhaps^  was  the  oraclo  in  Bccotla,  which 
first  belonged  to  the  Earth,  then  to  Themis,  and 
afterwords  was  transferred  to  Apollo.  Still  later 
WM  instituted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  which  became 
ihe  most  important  of  all,  partly  from  its  favourable 
titnation,  and  portly  from  its  connection  with  the 
Conncil  of  the  Amphictyons,  at  Pyla?.  Besides, 
Zeus  had  an  oracle  at  Elis^  at  Pisa,  and  In  a  sub- 
terranean cave  in  Crete;  and  Apollo  at  Delos,  where 
the  whispering  of  the  trees  gave  responses,  at  Mile- 
tus, where  a  sacred  fountain,  at  Cloros,  not  far  from 
Colophon,  where  a  consecrated  river  inspired  the 
prieeto,  and  many  others.  In  addition  to  these  the 
oracle  of  Trophonius,  at  Lebadea,  in  Ba^otia,  and  that 
of  Amphiaraus,  at  Oropus^  on  the  borders  of  Attica 
and  BoBotioi  were  in  high  reputation  in  Greece.  Hera 
(Juno)  hod  on  oracle  in  the  Corinthian  territory;  Her- 
acles at  BQr%  in  Achola,  where  answers  were  given 
by  throw^g  dice;  Bocchns  at  Amphiclea^  in  Phocis, 
which  returned  omwera  in  dreams,  &c.  Tzetzes 
raentions  an  oracle  of  Ulysflcs,  and  other  heroes  sjid 
prophets  had  theirs.  The  Komams  had  no  domestic 
oracles^  if  we  except  the  Albunea,  the  Cumscon  Sibyl^ 
the  Sibvlline  bociks^  the  oracle  of  Faunus  and  of 
Fortuna  at  Praeneste  (which  belonged  Ui  the  earliest 
timesi,  and  afterwards  lost  their  reputation),  but  had 
reeofarse  to  those  ol  Greece  and  Egypt.  In  the 
founding  of  cities  and  colonies,  the  introduction  of 
new  governments,  the  undertaking  of  important  en- 
terprises, both  in  war  and  peace,  and  particularly  in 


all  coses  of  great  necessity,  the  oracles  were  consulted, 
and  rich  gifts  presented  to  them;  their  priests  needed 
great  watchfulness  and  pi-udcnce  not  to  expose  them- 
selves. Darkness  and  ambiguity  in  the  responses 
was  the  common  resource.  Sometimes,  however, 
there  were  obvious  failures.  Bute  notwithstanding 
these,  and  notwithstanding  well-known  instances  ol 
oorniptif>u,  they  l<mg  maintained  their  standing,  and 
sunk  only  with  tho  freedom  and  indefwndence  of 
Greece,  Under  the  reign  of  Theodosiua  the  temples 
of  the  prophetic  deities  were  shut  up  or  demoiiabed. 

ORAX,  a  town  in  Algeria,  capital  of  the  pro\iuco 
ami  on  a  bay  of  the  some  name,  209  miles  w.s.w.  of 
Al<aer»,  on  l>oth  sides  of  the  Wad-e!-Rahhi.  It  rises 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  itidc  of  ]S fount 
St.  Croix  or  Mergiagio,  is  strongly  fortifietl,  and  con* 
sists  of  two  ports  separated  by  a  well-formed  street 
lined  with  poplars,  llie  princj(>al  huil dings  ore  a 
handsome  parish  churchy  formerly  a  mtisque,  another 
ancient  church  built  by  the  Spaniards  in  tlic  time 
of  Charles  V.,  a  largo  mo<iem  h*JBpital,  an  old  castle, 
and  an  arsenal.  It  contains  several  foundries,  tobacco 
manufactories,  tanneries,  breweries,  &c.  The  jiriuci- 
pal  articles  of  export  ore  hides  and  skins,  tallow, 
grain,  tobacco,  and  raw  sugar.  The  harbour,  Mers- 
el-kebir,  about  S  miles  north  of  the  town,  owing 
partly  to  recent  improvements,  13  largo  and  conmio- 
dious.  Pop.  58,530,  of  whom  about  three-fourths 
iire  Europeans. — The  province,  fi^nuing  a  lung  belt 
along  the  Mediterranean^  hoynded  on  the  east  by 
the  province  of  Algiers,  south  by  the  Sahara  Desert, 
and  west  by  Morocco,  has  an  ai'co,  according  to  the 
ttthcial  atatcmeut,  of  33,245  square  miles,  but  accord- 
ing to  a  planiiuetric  calculation,  based  on  Dr.  Peter- 
maun' s  map  of  the  Mediterrauean,  80, CSS  square 
miles,  and  a  populatiun  of  767,322,  of  whom  about 
150,UO(i  are  Europeans.  The  tow*n  was  built  by  the 
Moors.  It  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards  in  1509, 
by  the  Turks  in  1708,  and  again  by  the  S[)auiflnk 
in  1732.  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1791, 
and  shortly  after  abandoued  by  the  Spanianls.  In 
1831  it  came  into  the  posaeiwion  of  thu  Ereueh,  and 
has  been  developed  by  them  into  a  largo  and  pros- 
perous town, 

ORAKG,  the  popular  name  of  the  *Mias*  or 
k^imia  (or  Pithectui)  Batf/ria,  one  of  the  anthropoid, 
higher,  or  man -like  apes,  included  in  the  Bection 
Catarhina  of  the  order  Quadrumana  (which  see). 
Like  other  catarhino  monkeys  tho  Orang  possesses 
oblique  nostrils,  which  aru  act  close  together.  The 
thomba  of  both  fore  and  hind  feet  can  l>o  opposed 
to  the  other  digits,  and  the  animal  is  tbuH  purely 
*  quadnim  anous,'  or  *  four-  ban  dcd . '  The  tb  umb  eqtiols 
about  a  third  of  the  length  of  tho  hand.  As  a  whole 
the  oranga  are  most  man-like  in  the  fonii  of  the 
hemispherea  of  the  cerebrum  or  true  brain,  and  in 
the  nninber  ol  ribs;  but  they  differ  mdcly  from  the 
human  type  in  the  extreme  length  of  the  arms,  which 
extend  to  below  the  knee  when  the  zmmial  is  in  the 
erect  position,  llie  bind-legs  ore,  on  the  contrary, 
ehort  and  stunted.  The  hips  are  covered  with  hair, 
the  'natal  caUosities,'  or  hard  patches  iteon  on  the 
nates  of  many  monkeys,  being  wanting  in  the  Orang; 
w^hilst  *  cheek-poa<die«,'  in  which  food  may  bo  tem- 
porarily stowed,  are  also  absent  Tho  *Iat^-Tal  ven- 
tricles '  of  the  larynx  are  dilated  to  form  *  air-sacs.* 
The  nails  of  tho  fingers  and  toes  are  Hatteuud.  Id 
height  the  male  orangs,  which  ore  always  taller  than 
the  female  animals,  average  about  4  feet.  The  erect 
posture  is  assumed  with  difficulty,  these  animals  pro- 
gressing chiefly  by  swinging  themselves  along  &om 
tree  to  tree  by  the  aid  of  their  long  arms.  They 
rarely  nm,  their  gait  on  tho  ground  being  of  an  awk- 
ward and  unsteady  kindL  The  Orang  is  confined  in 
its  distribution  within  a  limited  area,  being  found 
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•Jtdiisively  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  At  birth  tlie 
head  of  iLe  Oranf;  reaemblea  that  of  the  yomig^  child, 
and  only  after  attaining  defimie  proportionB  do  the 
f&ciid  bones  begin  to  project  bo  as  to  form  the  'miixzle,' 
and  BO  to  pzx>duoe  the  coaracteriBtic  type  of  featuFe«(. 
Tbe  hair  is  of  a  browniah-rcd  colour,  the  face  being 
de«tltiito  of  hair  save  at  the  sides.  These  apea  evince 
A  high  degree  of  intelligence,  and  appear  capable  of 
being  highly  domesticated,  espedally  if  captured  in 
the  young  state.     See  alio  Mam^  ATftA,  Monketh, 

QUADBUMANA. 

ORANGE  {Citnis  aurantium^naiMrsl  order  Auran- 
tiacem).  The  trees  or  shmbs  of  the  Oran^  order  are 
oharactc^rked  by  their  producing  alternate,  oompotmd, 
exsdpulato,  dotted  leaves  and  fragrant  f  Jo  wen,  and 
by  their  being  filbd  with  little  tratiaparent  reoepta* 
dea  of  volatile  oiL  The  lenws  of  the-  common  sweet 
orange  are  oblong-oTalf  acute,  and  articulated  with 
the  petiole;^  which  Ih  winged^  thus  having  a  jointed 
appearance  by  which  the  orange  leaf  is  readily 
recogmzed.  The  flower  exhibits  a  calyx  with  five 
diTisioDSj  a  corolLi  with  five  imbricate  petals^  stamcne 
dqual  in  number  to  the  petals  or  a  miiltiplu  of  them, 
and  along  with  the  petaln  inserted  on  a  hypagynons 
diak|  tho  filaments  being  united  in  several  bimdles: 
the  fruit  or  hesperidium,  with  a  separable  rind  not 
formed  by  the  calyx,  consisting  of  epicarp  and  meso* 
carp,  and  pulpy  aoparable  cells  formed  by  the  eudo* 
carp.  The  bitter  orange,  lemon,  and  citroti  have 
been  longer  known  in  Europe  than  the  sweet  oranj:;e, 
which  is  of  comf>aratively  recent  iulroduction.  Its 
native  country  h  BUp|)osed  to  be  China  or  tho  north 
of  India;  but  the  tree  13  now  cultivated  in  almost 
every  coontry  where  it  finds  a  suitable  climate,  and 
thin  oondition  is  porticularly  realized  its  Southern 
Eurf>pe.  The  orange  is  cultivated  akt*  in  Obi  nan, 
India,  North  and  South  Africa,  Turkey,  the  Medi- 
terranean lalantlft,  Si»uth  America,  th©  Azores,  and 
the  West  Indies.  In  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  it 
fomifl  a  largo  proportion  of  tbe  vegetatioo.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  the  sweet  orange,  the  most  re- 
tnarkable  being  the  St.  Michaers,  the  blood  red,  the 
Maltese,  and  the  Majorca  or  aoedteBB  orange.  I'he 
bitter  or  Seville  orange  appears  to  have  been  culti* 
vat»d  by  the  Moors  of  Spain,  probably  to  some  extent 
for  medicinal  purposes;  in  Great  Britain  it  ia  chiefly 
used  in  making  marmalade,  whikt  the  rind  ia  em-' 
ployed  as  a  tonic.  The  Tangerine  orango  is  about 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  the  pulp  has  an  agreeable 
flavour,  and  the  rind  is  highly  j^erf  umed.  The  Ber- 
gamot  orange  yields  the  oil  of  that  name^  esteemed  In 
perfomeiy,  u  also  are  the  oik  of  orange  flowers  and 
orange  leavesL    See  Citboh  and  Lemon. 

OIIANGE,  an  ancient  prindpality  in  Trance, 
ubich,  from  tho  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
bad  its  own  princes,  Philibert  of  Uh&lons,  the  last 
prince,  having  died  without  issue  in  1531,  the  prind* 
paltty  paased,  through  his  sister  (who  was  married  to 
the  Count  of  Naasau),  to  the  house  of  Nassatu  It 
continued  in  this  family  till  the  deaUi  (1702)  of 
William  Henry  of  NaasaQ-OnDge  (William  III.  of 
England),  wheo  tbe  cncoesBion  became  the  subject  of 
a  long  contest.  The  prinoi|)al  claituants  were  Fred* 
erick  William  L,  King  of  PniBsia  (who  claimed 
tbrotic^b  bis  m other )» and  the  Prince  of  Nassau^Dietx, 
stacJtbolder  of  Friesland  (who  daimed  by  the  will  of 
William  III.)  The  King  of  Pruada,  notwithstanding 
the  protest  of  the  other  claimants,  ceded  the  princi- 
pality, by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (1713),  to  France. 
The  reigning  dynasty  of  the  Netherlands  is  of  thu 
house  of  Orange,  and  the  heir-apparent  bears  the 
title  of  Ptince  of  Omn^.  In  November,  1830^  the 
national  congreBi  of  Belgium  declared  tbe  bouse  of 
Orange-KasBjtu  to  be  for  ever  excluded  from  all 
power  in  Belgium. 


ORANGE  iLntin,  Araujfiv)t  a  tuwn  of  Franco,  in 
the  department  of  Vaucluse,  13  miles  north  of  Avi- 
gnon. It  has  tolerably  weO'built  houses;  narrow  and 
irregular  streets,  adorned  with  several  line  fountains. 
Some  magnificent  Roman  remains  still  exist,  and  at- 
test tbe  importance  of  the  ancient  Arausio.  The  prin- 
ci|wJ  are  the  theatre,  of  which  the  colossal  wall  tiiat 
formed  tho  scena,  and  the  chord  of  the  semitdrcle  is 
still  conspicuous  for  miles  around,  overtopping  $^l 
the  modem  buildings  in  its  neighbourhood;  adjoiji' 
ing  the  theatre  are  some  remnants  nf  the  circus  or 
bipiKidrome,  and  near  it  is  a  triumphal  arch.  The 
manufactureif  consist  of  Itnen  prints,  napkins,  and 
serge;  and  there  are  also  nilk  i*iid  madder  milla.  The 
trade  la  in  com,  wine,  brandy,  oil,  ^ilk,  tmflies, 
saffron,  honey,  wai^  madder,  &c.     I*o|k  lO^SOL 

ORANGLMEN,  a  secret  political  wKiiety  of  Irish 
origin,  composed  exclusively  of  Protestants,  and  w  hose 
professed  objects  are  to  support  and  defend  the  miipi' 
ing  British  aovereign,  the  Prot^stJint  religion,  tbt' 
laws  of  tho  country,  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  the  succession  tc>  the  llirone  in  the 
present  royai  family  so  long  as  it  remains  Prot<»* 
tant  They  associate  also  in  honour  of  William  III., 
prince  of  Orange,  whoae  name  they  bear,  na  'sup- 
porters of  his  glorious  memory.*  Every  member 
must  helimg  to  a  private  or  stibordiuate  lodge,  and 
can  only  be  admitted  on  proof  that  be  is  over  eighteen 
years  of  age,  a  Protestant,  and  of  known  loyalty. 
Any  member  marrving  a  Roman  Catholic  is  expelled 
Three  or  more  subordinate  lodges  constitute  a  dis- 
trict lodge.  Next  above  the  district  lodge  is  the 
county  grand  lodge,  then  the  grand  lodge,  and  finally 
the  imperial  grand  lodge,  at  &e  head  of  which  is  the 
imperial  grand -master,  the  chief  aud  supreme  head 
of  the  as^ixriatioiii.  The  society  was  founded  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  in  1795,  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  counteracting  the  Catholic  secret  sodetieB  known 
as  Defenders  or  Eibbonmcn.  As  nearly  all  the  pea- 
santry of  the  country  belonged  to  one  assodation  or 
the  other,  and  as  feeling  ran  high,  tho  northern  coun- 
ties were  in  a  very  unsettled  state  for  a  lengthened 
l>triod.  Whenever  the  opposite  factions  met  in  con- 
siderable force  insults  were  exchanged,  and  riots 
attended  with  sorions  loss  of  life  often  ensued.  Hie 
law  was  poworlesa  against  them,  as  witneaaea  were 
intimidated,  and  juries  sometimes  refuecil  to  convict 
offenderii  belonging  to  their  own  onler.  In  1828  and 
1820  bloody  oonflicta  took  place  in  tho  oounties  of 
Clare^  Armagh,  and  Fennanagh,  in  which  consider- 
able ntimb^^  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  it  was 
with  some  difiicxdty  that  the  military  succeeded  tk 
suppressing  these  disturbances.  In  1834  it  was  dis- 
covered ufion  a  parliamentary  Investtgatioii  that 
Orange  lodges  existed  in  thirty  four  regiments  of  the 
army,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Buke  of  Cum- 
bertand,  afterwards  King  of  Holland,  who  bad  been 
electe<l  imperial  grmid-niastcr,  was  compelled  to 
diitaolve  tbe  society  in  Ireland.  U  was  revived  in 
1845,  and  has  at  present  many  thousands  of  members 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  Gfjlonie%  especially 
in  Canada,  aud  in  the  United  States.  The  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act  of  1829,  the  repeal  movement  of 
1848,  the  disestablishment  of  the  Protestant  Kpia* 
copal  Church  in  Ireland  in  IS'jy,  and  the  Fenian 
and  Nationalist  aaaoeiatiuns  havo  all  been  warmly 
opposed  by  the  Onmi^emen.  Great  demonstrations 
take  placo  annually  on  tho  P2th  of  July,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Battle  of  tho  Boync,  and  where  the 
C'athohc  and  Protestant  partieg  are  both  in  consider- 
able strength,  tbe  processions  of  either  party  are  the 
cause  of  serious  disturbances,  notwithstanding  an  act 
passed  in  restraint  of  partj  prooeaiioiiB. 

ORANGE  RIVER,  or  Garisp,  a  river  in  South 
Africa^  forming  part  of  the  north  boundary  of  Cap« 
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Colony,  and  falling  into  the  Atlanh'c,  in  lat.  23°  37' 
B.;  Ion,  16^  18'  E.  It  is  forme<i,in  lat.  29*  tl'  S,;  Ion, 
*lV  20'  B.,  by  the  junction  of  the  Ky  Gariep,  or  Vaal 
River,  with  the  Nu  Gariep,  or  Black  or  Cradock 
Hiver;  and  floT^m  in  long  sweeps  soutii-west,  north- 
west, and  south' west,  to  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic, 
where  it  is  about  400  ynrda  acn^es;  total  oourso, 
about  G50  miles.  *rho  Ky  Gariep,  or  Vaal  or  Yellow 
River,  rises  in  the  DrakenbcT^  or  Quathlamba 
Mountiini*,  west  of  Port  Natal  *.  flow*  with  a  great 
northern  sweep,  east  to  west,  to  ita  junction  with 
the  Kn  Gariep^  receiving  numeroua  affluents  in  ita 
ooune  of  above  400  milea.  The  Nu  Gariep,  or  Bkck 
m  Cradock  River,  rises  in  the  same  range  of  mount' 
ains,  and  near  tlie  aame  locality  aa  the  above  river  ; 
and  flows,  with  a  long  southern  sweep  east  to  west, 
U>  the  jonction  with  the  EyGtuiep;  total  oourso, 
alio  about  400  miles. 

ORANGE  RIVER  FREE  STATE,  a  republic 
of  South  AfriL*a,  formiiijr  a  sort  of  connecting  Hnk 
between  Cape  Colony,  the  Transvaal  territory,  and 
Natal ;  boimded  <m  tbo  Avest  and  north  by  the  Vaal 
River,  on  the^  nortb-eaat  and  east  bv  the  Drakena- 
l»erg  Motintains,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Orange 
River;  area,  about  41,500  square  miles.  It  consists 
chieHy  of  vast  undulating  plains,  dotted  over,  how- 
ever, in  many  places  with  rocky  bills,  here  called 
kopjies;  in  the  northern  parts  hundreds  of  square 
miXM  are  found  with  hardly  a  break  in  the  horiion. 
The  state  is  divided  into  stivcn  districts:  Bloemfontein 
(chief  town,  Bloemfontein, also  the  capital  of  the  state), 
Winburg  (chief  town,  Winbtirg),  Smithfield  (chief 
town,  Smith  field),  Harrismith  (chief  town,  Harris- 
mith)^  Fanresmith  (chief  town,  Fauresmith),  Philip- 
poHs  (chief  town,  Pbilippolis),  Bethnlie  (chief  town, 
Heidelberg).  Lying  about  5000  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  the  country  is  cold  in  winter,  and  in  summer 
experiences  violent  thunderstorms^  and  long  drougbta 
often  prevaiL  It  is,  however,  very  healthy,  and  favour- 
able to  European  conustitutions.  The  great  main  road 
from  Capo  Town  to  Port  Natal  passes  in  a  circuitous 
manner  through  it»  None  of  the  rivera  are  available 
for  internal  communication,  owing  to  the  frequent 
oocurrence  of  shallows,  rapids,  he.  Immense  herds 
of  large  antelopes  formerly  roamed  over  the  vast 
plains^  but  they  are  now  fast  dlaapf>earing,  their  place 
being  occupied  by  more  valuable  bepi  of  homed 
cattle  and  wool-bearing  sheep.  Diamonds^  garnets, 
and  other  precious  atones,  the  former  in  considerable 
and  paying  quantities,  have  recently  been  found  on 
the  Vnal  River  and  elacwhere  within  the  territory, 
and  it  18  snppoeed  that  it  aboundii  with  other  valu- 
able mineral  prodiicta.  Before  1S3G  this  region  waa 
a  howling  wilderness,  inhabited  by  bonlcs  of  bush- 
men  and  broken  tribes  of  Bechuana  and  Zulu  refu- 
gfica  from  the  armtes  of  the  Zulu  tyrants  Chaka, 
Dingaan,  and  Moselikatse,  After  the  Kaffir  war  of 
1835-36  many  of  the  Dutch  hoexs  of  the  north-t^att 
frontier  of  Capo  Colony  became  discontented  with 
the  government  under  which  they  wore  living,  and 
an  extensive  emigration  took  place,  many  of  the 
emigrants  intending  to  settle  in  Natal.  On  this  ter- 
ritory being  declared  an  English  colony,  however, 
in  1843,  the  boers  retired  to  the  oountrr  north  of  the 
Orange  River,  and  declared  their  independence  of 
the  Britiiih  government.  After  some  opposition, 
and  one  or  two  conflicts  with  our  troops,  the  country 
was  annexed  to  the  British  Empire,  and  continned 
so  until  1S54,  wheu  it  was  fomudly  given  np  to  the 
inhabitantflf  who  were  left  to  form  any  sort  of  govern- 
ment tbey  pleased  The  executive  is  intniisted  to 
a  president  elected  by  the  landdrost  and  heemraden 
in  the  several  districts;  while  the  volksraad  or 
people't  council  exercises  legislative  functions.  The 
bo^  pixffess  the  Dutch  Reformed  faith,  and  speak 


a  Dutch  diidect,  intermingled  with  Hntt^ntot  and 
Euglisb  words.  Pop.  in  ISSO,  61,022  whites,  and 
72,496  coloured;  total,  iaa,&lS. 

ORATORIO  (Italian,  orofftno,  a  small  chapel,  the 
place  where  these  compositions  wm^  first  perfurmed), 
a  sacred  mnsical  composition  consisting  of  airs,  reci- 
tatives, duets,  trios,  quartetta,  choruses,  &c.,  with 
full  orchestral  and  sometlmea  organ  accompaniment, 
and  opened  with  an  instrumental  overture.  The 
subject  is  generally  taken  from  Scripture,  and  the 
text  is  ofteu  in  a  dramatic  form,  as  in  Handel's  Sam- 
son; it  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a  narrative,  as  in 
Israel  in  Egypt ;  at  times  it  is  of  a  mixed  character, 
as  in  HaydiVs  Creation,  and  sometimes  it  consists 
merely  of  detached  pieces  of  Scripture^  as  in  the 
Messiab.  The  oratorio  was  derived  from  the  mys- 
tery or  religious  drama  of  the  middle  ages,  of  which 
it  presents  a  modified  form,  adapted  to  the  scrvioca 
of  the  church.  Its  origin  has  been  usually  ascribed 
to  St.  Filippo  de  Neri,  who^  in  1540,  founded  the 
congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  Rome,  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  which  was  to  deter  the  young  from  profane 
amusements  by  rendering  religious  services  as  attrae- 
tive  M  possible.  For  tliis  purpose  tbey  began  by 
the  introduction  of  canticles,  spiritual  songs,  and  cho- 
ruses, and  subsequently  to  increase  the  attraction. 
Scriptural  songs  and  incidents  were  formed  into  dra- 
matic poemsi,  written  in  dialogue  and  set  to  music 
by  the  host  contemporary  composers.  The  subjects 
were  Job  and  hia  Friends,  the  Prodigal  Son,  the 
Angel  Gabriel  with  the  Virgin,  and  the  Mysteiy  of 
the  Incarnation.  These  productions  were  recited 
and  sung,  with  ittstrumental  accompauimenta,  before 
and  after  the  sermon.  Stradella  was  one  of  the 
first  of  those  who  became  celebrated  for  this  exalted 
kind  of  compoijition;  his  oratorio  nf  San  Giovanni 
Battista,  produced  in  1670,  is  analj^zed  and  highly 
praised  by  Dr.  Buniey.  The  increasing  popularity 
of  the  oratorio  at  length  induced  poets  of  eminence 
to  supply  texts  for  them.  Apostolo  Zcno  and  Metas* 
tasio  wrote  a  number  of  oratorios,  or  as  they  were  then 
called  tizioni  mcrtj  many  of  which  were  set  to  music 
by  Caldara;  one  by  the  latter  poet,  La  Passione,  was 
reset  by  JomoUi,  and  is  considered  one  of  this  com- 
poser's best  works.  The  Passions- Musik  of  Sebas' 
tian  Bach  was  a  kind  of  oratorio,  originally  performed 
during  church  service,  the  congregation  joiuinfir  in 
the  choraleSL  The  orsAorio  was  introduced  into  Sog- 
land  in  172Q,  when  Handel  set  E&ther  (Racine's 
tragedy  adapted  by  Humphfeya)  for  the  chapel  of 
the  Duke  of  Chandos.  It  was  performed  by  the 
children  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  1731,  and  in  1732 
was  publicly  produced,  aa  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing advertisement  in  the  Daily  Journal.— *  By  his 
Majesty's  command,  at  the  King's  Theatre,  in  the 
Haymarket,  on  Tuesday  the  2d  of  May,  will  be 
performed  the  sacred  story  of  Estber,  an  nratorio  in 
English,  formerly  composed  by  Mr.  Handel,  and  now- 
revived  by  bim  with  several  additions,  and  to  he 
performed  by  a  great  number  of  voices  and  instru- 
ments. N.B. — I'here  will  be  no  acting  on  the  stage, 
but  the  house  will  be  fitted  up  in  a  decent  manner 
for  the  audience.'  This  was  followed  by  Debon^  in 
1733;  by  Athsliali  in  1734;  Saul,  and  Israel  in 
Egypt  in  1738;  The  Messiah,  1741;  Samson,  1742; 
Judas  Maccabanis,  174S;  Joshua,  1747;  Solomon, 
1749;  and  Jephtha  in  1751,  Tho  most  notable  pro- 
ductions in  thju  department  of  music  that  have  since 
appeared  are  the  Creation,  by  Haydn  (1798);  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  by  Beethoven  (1803);  the  Last 
Judgment,  by  Spohr  (1825);  Saint  Paul  (1836)  and 
Elijah  (1846),  by  Mendelssohn,  Handel's  solo  rival 
in  this  field.  Among  tho  oratorios  by  living  com- 
posers may  be  mentioned  Eli,  and  Naaman,  by  Sir 
Michael  Costa;  John  the  Baptist,  The  Reaurrection, 
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JoaepK  atifl  Baviil,  by  Sir  G.  JlacfarriMi ;  and  The 
Lig^kt  of  tlie  World,  tinil  Tli*3  Pmdiijnl  Son,  hy  Sir 
^Vithur  SuUivoa.  At  Exeter  Hrdl,  L-andon,  and  at 
tli6  musical  fe^tiv4lB  throiighctub  England,  omtorioa 
are  perfonueil  on  a  large  seale^  and  vdth  &  [xtwer, 
precuioiif  and  perfectiou  unknown  els«wbere.  At 
the  trietLuM  fcativala  in  the  Ctystal  Palace  the  band 
and  chorus  amount  on  an  average  to  nearly  4000 
perform era»  In  America  and  Germany  the  oratorio 
has  long  been  popular,  almoet  aa  popular  aa  in  Eng- 
land, 

ORATORY,  an  apartment  in  a  private  honae  or 
buOding  deeigued  for  doiuefitic  worship.  It  diJffers 
frotn  a  chapel  inaatnuch  as  it  contains  no  altar,  nor 
may  ina«)s  be  performed  in  it. 

ORATORY,  Priests  of  the,  a  reDgious  order 
fomided  hy  St.  Filipno  de  Neri  in  1570,  for  the 
Btudy  of  theology,  and  for  sufHirintending  the  reli* 
giona  exercises  of  the  devout  The  members  live  la 
oommnnity,  and  are  not  bound  by  the  monastic  vows. 
They  are  at  liberty  to  withdraw  at  any  time,  and  to 
resome  possesKion  d  the  pn^perty  they  uuiy  have 
brotight  with  them  at  entrance;  during  a&aociation 
each  member  manages  his  uwn  financial  cDncems, 
and  pays  a  fixed  sum  toward:*  the  common  expenses 
of  the  community.  Societies  of  this  nature  were 
soon  formed  all  over  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries^  but 
without  any  mutual  connection,  and  such  now  exist 
in  £ni,dand,  Kr&ncei  and  elsewhere. 

OKCADES.    See  Obkney  Islands. 

ORCHARI),  an  inclosure  devottid  to  the  culture 
of  fmit-treea,  and  in  which  these  are  planted  as  clckse 
to  each  other  as  their  pro6table  cultivation  will  admit. 
Tbe  introduction  of  lutcben  vegetables  to  any  consid- 
erable extent  among  the  trees  dt  the  orcbaitl  exhauistB 
the  soO,  and  should  be  avoided.  The  most  productive 
otrohards  are  genendly  such  as  are  situated  on  declivi* 
ties  c»pen  to  the  south  or  south -west  and  sheltered  from 
the  north,  north-east^  and  west.  For  an  orchard  of 
apple-trees  a  deep,  tmctuous  soil  fihould  bo  Belected; 
a  low  situation  should  be  avoided^  for  not  only  ia  the 
blossom  liable  to  be  injured  by  spring  frost,  where 
damp  and  fog  prevail,  but  the  trees  themselves  become 
mosny  and  peii&b  from  excess  of  moisture.  The  best 
authorities  recommend  an  early  and  effectual  nrepara- 
tioD  of  the  soil  and  the  eaiiy  transplanting  of  tne  trees. 
If  a  dry  spring  suooeeds  the  autumn  of  their  planting 
tbey  will  rec^uire  to  be  watered  and  thoir  roots  occa* 
aionally  dug  round  and  manured.  When  skilfully 
perfoimed  pruning  is  advantageous  to  young  trees, 
aa  brandies  should  not  be  crowded  tc^gether,  especially 
near  the  oentre  of  the  tree;  but  it  is  seldom  beneficiid 
to  old  trees  except  for  the  removal  of  mialetoe.  The 
amputation  of  large  limbs  leaves  wounds  which  injure 
the  sap-wood  by  exposing  it  to  the  atmcx^pherc,  and 
Ejodooes  canker  in  the  stem  or  principal  branches. 
For  pear-treea  a  lighter  soil  is  desirable;  and  the 
same  rules  may  be  observed  for  their  planting  and 
preaervation.  The  surface  of  the  soil,  in  the  case  of 
orchards  situated  on  declivities,  is  generally  kept 
under  pasture,  whiob,  while  it  prevents  the  earth 
from  being  wasted  away  by  rains,  is  favourable  to 
the  running  of  the  roots  immediately  under  the  sur^ 
fiuje,  by  which  they  are  called  sooner  into  action  by 
heat  in  spring  uid  sooner  thrown  into  a  tor^jid  state 
by  oold  in  autumn.  The  fruit  chiefly  grown  in 
^iglish  orchards  are  the  apple,  the  {i^xr,  the  plomi, 
and  the  cherry;  but  walnuts,  chestnuts,  medlars, 
mulberri^,  quinces^  and  in  the  most  southern  parts 
figs  and  peaches^  are  groivn.  The  principal  apple 
mad  pear  orchards  are  in  the  counties  of  Devon, 
Somerset,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Worcester;  the 
cherry  orchards  are  in  Buckingham  and  Kent  The 
districts  of  Clydesdale  (I^Auarkshirc)  and  the  Cane 
of  Gowrie  (Perthshire)  are  the  only  places  where 


orchards  are  cultivated  to  any  impottont  extent  in 
Scotland. 

ORCHARD-HOUSE,  a  glais-roofetl  shed  dtalgned 
fur  the  cultivation  of  fruits  of  finer  kinck  or  in  i^'i^^ater 
perfection  than  can  be  grown  in  the  open  air.  It  is  the 
invention  of  Jlr  Rivers  of  London,  and  if*  generally 
a  low  structure;  for  a  width  of  12  feet  it  is  only  about 
7  feet  high  at  the  back,  and  only  2^  feet  at  the 
front,  BO  that  the  fruit  and  foliage  are  very  near  the 
sloping  glazed  roof.  The  trees,  which  are  planted  in 
pots,  are  never  allowed  to  grow  to  a  considerable  aixe, 
being  so  trained  and  pruned  as  to  have  the  groatoat 
amount  of  fnuiful  wood  within  the  smallest  iq»aoe>^ 
The  pots  have  a  large  hole  in  the  bottom  thtvmgh 
wMch  the  smaller  roots  may  pass,  and  are  placed 
upon  a  border  chiefly  made  up  of  loose  and  open 
materials,  aa  lime -rubbish,  cinders,  broken  bricks, 
Jtc.f  with  manure  added.  The  roots  arc  cnt  throngh 
at  the  bottom  of  tbe  pot  after  the  fruit  ia  gathered, 
and  the  trees  then  rest  during  winter.  I'hey  are 
ready  to  undergo  the  same  process  next  year, 

ORCHESTRA,  the  space  in  theatres  between  the 
seats  occupied  by  the  spectators  and  the  stage,  ap- 
propriated by  the  Greeks  to  the  chorus  and  the 
musicians,  by  the  Romans  to  the  aeuators,  and  in  our 
modem  theatres  to  the  musicians;  tlie  name  is  alto 
used  for  the  fiart  of  concert-rooms  assigned  to  the 
vocal  and  Instrumental  p>erformer8;  and,  lastly,  is 
applied  to  the  instmmtntal  j>erfurmera,  coU'^^tively 
taken,  in  any  inu.sical  or  dramatic  entertainment. 
The  earlieat  example  of  the  composition  of  an  orchestra 
is  aiforded  by  Monteverdi's  opera  of  Orfeo,  performed 
in  1604,  in  which  twenty  stringed  and  twelve  wind 
instruments  were  employed  chiefly  to  aocompany  the 
voioe^  although  they  were  not  all  played  at  the  same 
time.  Later  on  the  stringed  in£>truments  were  in* 
ereased  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  the  other 
kinds,  and  tito  works  of  Cariasimi  and  Lully  were 
written  chieQy  for  violins,  violas,  violoncellos,  and 
double-basses.  Gluck  was  among  the  fii-st  ctmiposera 
who  showed  that  stringed  and  wind  (bra^s  and  wood) 
instruments  could  be  effectively  combined;  but  it 
was  not  until  after  the  time  of  Haydn's  later  works 
that  the  wind  inj^tmnients  came  to  be  regarded  as  an 
indispensable  of  the  orciiestra.  A  modem  orchestra 
cf^nsists  of  stringed,  wind,  and  pcrcusi^ion  instruments. 
The  stringed  iu^strumt^nts  should  greatly  outnumber 
the  wind  instrumonts,and  those  latter  the  instruments 
of  percussion.  For  a  grand  orchestra  the  following 
proporttons  have  been  recommended:  Twelve  first 
and  twelve  second  violins,  eight  altos,  ten  viokin- 
cellos,  eight  double^basBCs;  two  flutes^  two  oboo, 
two  darionett,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum* 
pets,  two  comets  h  piston,  three  trombones,  one  ophi- 
ilcide;  one  big  drum,  two  small  drmxks,  cymbals,  one 
triangle — ^that  is,  fifty  string,  twenty  wind,  and  five 
percussion  instruments,  anjouuting  to  seventy-five  in 
alL  To  these  is  added  for  the  performance  of  ora* 
torios  an  organ  of  first-rate  power.  A  very  effective 
small  orchestra  for  a  moderately  sized  concert-room 
may  be  made  up  of  the  following  proportions:  Six 
first  vioHns,  five  second,  three  altos,  two  violoncellos, 
two  double-basses;  two  ilutes,  two  oboes,  one  clarionet, 
one  bassoon,  one  cornet^  one  trombone^  two  horns;  and 
one  kettle-drum — twenty  -nine  instnmumts  in  alL  The 
trombone  may  be  left  out  without  sensibly  leBseniog 
the  efficiency.  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  work 
falls  to  the  share  of  the  stringed  instruments,  the 
ports  for  which  form  a  complete  qnartttt  (for  fitut 
and  second  violin,  alto,  and  violooceUo),  which  should 
be  complete  in  itself.  The  double-bass  is  employed 
to  strengthen  the  violoncello  part  This  quaitett  is 
occtasionally  intciTU))ted  by  passages  in  two  or  three 
parts,  unuions,  or  octaves,  or  solos  by  the  leading 
instruments^    To  produoo  certain  effects  the  strings 
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may  be  silent  for  some  time,  letting  the  wind-inatru- 
ments  (the  wood  or  bmsa^  or  both  combined}  be  heard 
ftlone. 

The  orcbestnLl  Beats  of  a  concerthAll  ahould  be  bo 
arranged  thiit  the  front  is  about  5  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  room,  and  it  should  rise  rather  abruptly 
to  the  back,  the  comeni  of  which  ought  to  bo  rounded 
off  BO  that  the  body  of  sound  may  be  directly  reflected. 
Previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  instrumentalista  of  our  theatres  were  stutioned  m 
a  box  at  the  side  of  the  fltinge;  they  were  then  few  in 
number*  However  desirable  it  might  be  in  some 
respects  that  the  orcheatra  should  be  concealed  from 
the  spectators  and  placed  also  in  a  better  position  for 
missical  effect  than  at  present  on  a  hori/ontol  plane 
between  part  of  the  audience  and  the  etage,  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  asaigTi  a  better, 

ORCHlBACExE,  or  Obchius,  an  extensive  order 
of  endo^ens,  consisting^  of  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs, 
with  hbrouAor  tuberous  roots;  a  short  stem  orapeeudo' 
bulb;  entire,  often  sheathing  leaves;  and  ehowy  flowers, 
%vith  a  periMith  of  six  segments  in  two  rows,  mostly 
coloured,  one,  the  lowest,  generally  differing  in  form 
from  the  reat,  and  often  spiraL  By  adhesion  or  abor- 
tion the  parts  of  the  perianth  ore  sometimes  reduced 
to  five  or  three.  Essential  organs  united  on  a  com- 
mon  column  or  gynostemium.  Stamens  tbree^  the 
two  outer,  sometimes  the  central  one,  being  abortive ; 
anthers  two-,  four-,  and  eight-celled;  pollen  powdery, 
or  adhering  in  masses,  attached  to  the  rostellum  by 
A  naked  or  saccate  gland.  The  species  of  cold  and 
temperate  climates  are  all  perennial  and  devoid  of 
stems;  those  of  the  er[\iatorial  regions  live  only  as 
parasites  on  living  or  dead  vegetables  or  are  sarmen- 
tose  and  climbing  «biiil>3.  It  is  above  all  in  tbo 
great  virgin  forests  of  ISouth  America  and  of  the 
East  Indies  that  the  oreliids  abouniL  There  tliey 
form  oonspicuoufl  objccta  oa  well  from  the  singularity 
as  from  the  elegance  of  their  form.  Botanists  ore 
far  from  being  acquainted  with  tdl  the  species  be- 
longing to  the  order.  Their  number  diminishes  from 
the  tropics  toward*  the  [toles.  About  100  are  known 
in  the  Mediterranean  region  of  the  old  continent; 
Central  Europe  possesses  only  fifty;  Northern  Europe 
and  Asia  about  forty;  and  the  Polar  zone  only  Hve. 
Owing  to  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  lab&llum 
and  irregularities  in  the  shape,  size,  and  direction  of 
the  sepals  and  petals,  the  l^owera  formed  often  assume 
the  stnmgest  and  moat  grotesque  appearance,  looking 
moch  mere  like  denizens  of  the  animal  than  of  the 
vejgeiable  kingdom,  and  hence  there  is  scarcely  a  com- 
mon reptile  or  insect  to  which  some  of  them  have  not 
been  likened.  Thus  among  British  native  plants 
we  meet  with  such  names  as  the  bee,  the  fly»  the 
butterfly,  the  Ikard,  and  the  man  orchis;  and  among 
foreign  plants  we  have,  not  to  mention  others,  the 
tpirito  mnto^  or  Holy  Ghoi^t  plant  of  Panama,  so  called 
because  in  the  flower  a  likeness  can  be  traced  to  a 
dove  in  the  act  of  descending  upon  the  lip;  and  the 
swan  plant,  whose  geoend  shape  and  wiiiga  ore  almost 
exactly  represented  by  the  tmdy  wf  the  plant,  while 
the  arched  column  bears  a  eini^^lar  resemblance  to 
its  head  and  neck.  The  orchitis  attract  much  atten- 
tion, and  are  cultivated  witl^  zeal  en  account  of  tbelr 
oiuious  flhapeSf  gay  colour^  and  not  uMrequently 
fragrant  smeUs,  but  few  of  them  possess  any  ecHnno- 
mical  value.  The  nutritive  substance  called  salep 
Is  prepared  from  the  roots  and  tubers  of  several 
ipecies;  the  fragrant  vamlla^  obtained  from  two  species 
of  a  genus  of  that  name,  Is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  chocolate,  Itqueujrs,  and  various  articles  of  confec^ 
tionery;  in  the  etarchy  roots  of  many  the  natives  of 
Australia  And  a  tolerable  food;  and  in  Brazil  the 
viscid  juice  contained  in  thecalaseturas^  cyrtopodiums, 
4ta,  when  inspissated  by  boiling,  ia  mod  aa  a  glue. 


ORCHIL,     See  AncurL. 

0UCHI9.     See  Ouchidackc 

ORCIN,  a  soluble  crystalline  substance,  having 
the  formula  C;HftOj,  obtained  from  lichens.  From 
this  substance  a  nuniln^r  of  bromine  Hiibatitution  pro- 
ducts are  prepared,  and  ulso  a  eeries  of  homologues. 

ORCUo,  the  same  as  Uadtt  or  Pluto;  thence  also 
the  kingdom  of  Phdo  (the  infemxd  regions).  See 
Pldto  and  Taetahi:}*. 

OllDEAL.  It  was  fonnerly  believed  by  almost 
all  nations  that  when  proofs  of  right  or  wrong,  inno- 
cence or  guilt,  were  wanting,  the  God  of  truth  and 
justice  would  himself  interpose  and  make  known 
the  truth  by  a  miracle.  In  accordance  with  this 
opinion  a  person  suspected  of  any  crime  was  made 
to  perform  sulemnly  before  the  priests  certain  acts 
which  would  in  the  natural  course  of  things  be 
injurious  to  him;  and  if  he  escaped  unhurt  he  WJia 
declared  to  be  innocent.  These  processes  were  called 
ordeals  or  judgments  of  Gml,  and  were  in  use  par- 
ticularly among  the  Germans-  They  are  mentioned 
also  in  the  ancient  sacred  wntlnc^  of  the  Hindus, 
As  success  or  failure,  except  in  a  few  cases,  depend etl 
on  those  who  made  the  retpuoite  preparations,  a  wide 
field  was  oj.iened  to  deceit  and  malice^  oa[>ecially  of 
the  X'rieat. 

The  following  ordeals  were  in  use  in  Germany  and 
England: — The  judloiid  duel,  in  which  the  conquered 
w  as  viewed  as  guilty ;  the  ordeal  of  fire ;  the  ordeal 
of  water;  the  corsued;  the  trial  of  the  eucbarist;  the 
judgment  of  the  cross;  and  the  ^rrial  of  the  bier.  In 
crimimil  cases,  where  the  perpetrators  uf  the  deed  could 
not  ha  discovered,  these  ordeals  were  applied;  some 
of  them  oven  in  civU  causes,  so  that  the  defendant  coidd 
free  himself  in  this  w*ay  from  claima  or  chargea  not  suf- 
lleiently  eubsttmtiated.  Even  among  the  ancient  Celts 
ehildren  Vihoae  mothers  were  Buspected  of  adultery 
were  placed  in  a  shield  on  the  Rhine,  and  if  they 
sank  it  was  inferred  that  the  suBfjicion  was  correct 
I'he  Salian  FriLiiks  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury used  the  onkal  of  hot  water,  and  the  ordeal  of 
cold  watur  was  iutnjduced  after waixls.  Aft<;r  the 
introduction  of  Chris tiauity  the  use  of  ortleals  soon 
became  general,  for  the  oath  of  purgation  was  but 
little  if  at  all  known,  and  by  means  of  ordeals  an 
opportunity  was  given  to  the  clergy  to  subject  legal 
trills  of  every  kind  to  their  own  decisions  and  thus 
to  increase  their  authority.  The  ordeal  of  fire  was 
as  follows: — The  accused  was  com[>ellefl  to  walk 
barefooted  over  glowing  coals,  or  over  nine  red- hot 
ploughshares,  or  to  carry  a  red-hot  iron  in  his  naked 
band  a  considerable  distance;  or  else  glowing  coals 
were  laid  upou  Ijia  feet,  or  he  was  made  to  walk 
through  fire:  in  the  last  trial  the  accused  was  often 
dressed  in  a  rol>e  covered  with  wax  (the  trial  of  the 
waxen  shirt);  if  he  was  unhurt  by  the  fire  it  waa 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  his  innocence.  In  other  cases 
a  priest  put  the  corsued,  or  hallowed  morsel,  into  the 
mouth  of  the  accused,  with  various  imprecations.  If 
tbe  accusetl  swallowed  it  instantly  and  felt  no  sensa- 
tion of  sickness  or  pain  he  was  freed  from  puniah* 
ment.  The  triid  of  the  euchadst  waa  used  chiefly 
among  the  clergy  and  monks.  They  took  the  sacra- 
ment in  attestation  of  their  innocence,  and  it  was 
believed  that  God  would  immedhitely  smite  the 
gidlty  with  sioknesa  or  death.  The  trial  of  the  cross 
w  as  of  two  kinds.  Both  the  accuser  and  the  accused 
w  ere  placed  under  the  croas  with  their  arms  extended 
or  crosswise,  and  the  one  was  condemned  who  first 
moved  his  hands  or  eutfercd  them  to  fall;  or  else  the 
suppoi^ed  criminal  was  conducted  into  a  chun^  or 
placed  before  relics.  Two  die©  were  then  produced, 
one  of  which  was  prerioiuly  marked  with  a  cross. 
Of  these  one  was  taken  up  at  hazard.  If  it  happened 
to  be  the  die  having  the  sign  of  the  gtosb  the  accused 
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WHS  oxomptod  from  puniftbmcnt.  riDan\\  and  in  deed 
from  the  earliest  times^  thts  trial  of  the  bier  was  u&ed 
ia  the  crime  of  tniinler,  that  b^  the  murdered  person 
waa  placetl  iipan  a  bier  and  the  Biip|)o&ed  perpetrator 
made  to  touch  the  body,  es^iecially  the  wotmda.  If 
blood  flowed  out,  or  foam  appeared  at  the  tnouth,  or 
*.he  dead  bod  v^  altered  its  poaitioD,  the  fluap**cted  per- 
»on  was  considered  guilty,  Soinetimca,  instead  of 
the  whole  boily,  only  the  hand  waa  taken.  Super- 
etUion  aud  artifice  gave  to  these  ab«urd  ceremtmies 
the  highest  authority;  and  even  the  prrihiUitions  of 
tsnlightened  cmperora  were  institticient  tci  abolish 
them.  The  Papal  chair  had  more  inflocnco  in  re- 
atralnrng  them  by  frequent  denunciations  and  by 
the  introduction  of  an  improved  judicial  ay  stem. 
Indeed!  many  mien*  and  magiatrat^  saw  their  ab- 
«urdity.  Heuce  after  the  fourteenth  century  orJcalsi 
became  more  uncflmmf>n,  and  in  the  fifteenth  they 
were  wholly  put  ilovm  by  the  iiicreaaing  use  of  the 
canon  law,  which  inventetl  new  means  for  the  removal 
of  nuj^picion,  effpeciaJly  the  oath  *if  purgation^  and 
Btill  more  by  the  universal  use  of  the  Roman  law. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  only  the  trial  of  the  bier 
was  nsedf  and  this  continued  even  into  the  first  part 
of  the  eighteenth.  In  consequence  of  the  still  pre- 
Talent  belief  in  aorccry  the  ordeal  by  cold  water  was 
&1m>  retained  in  the  trials  of  witches.  Tlie  auppoeed 
witches  were  placed  in  the  water,  and  if  they  Htmted 
they  were  decLared  gtiilty,  Besidea  this  ordeal  (found 
in  PruaBda  in  the  seventeenth  ccntnry  and  in  the 
neighbouring  countries  in  the  first  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth), there  waa  als«)  the  weig^hing  of  witchefl;  they 
were  weighed,  and  if  they  were  found  to  be  uncom- 
monly light  they  were  pronounced  guilty.  These 
foolish  cuattims  were  gradually  done  away,  when  Tho- 
maalus  succeeded  in  almost  whoUy  annihilating  tbe 
belief  ia  witches.  It  deserves  to  he  mentioned  aa  a 
Bingular  cireumittance  that  as  lately  as  1728  aeveml 
witches  were  weighed  at  Szegeclin  in  Hungar>\ 
With  the  exception  of  these  few  relics  of  ordeala  the 
«nd  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginnings  of  the  dxteenth 
century  are  ti>  be  regarded  as  tbe  closiDg  period  of 
them  in  Kurope.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  tbe 
Boman  law  substituted  in  their  place  an  equally 
horrid  procces  in  criminal  cases,  namely,  the  torture, 
which  was  originally  a>pplied  only  to  alavea,  but  af  tcr- 
waniii  to  freemen  alsa  Oid^ui  are  still  found  in 
many  nations  out  of  Europe.  We  learn  from  Dr. 
liivingttone  that  the  practice  of  ordeal  is  common 
Among  aU  the  negro  nations  north  of  the  Zambesi. 
When  ft  man  suspects  that  any  of  hia  wives  have 
bewitched  him  he  sends  for  the  witch  doctor,  and  all 
the  wives  go  forth  into  tbe  field  and  remain  fainting 
till  that  person  has  made  an  infueion  of  the  [ilant 
called  poho.  Tbey  all  drink  it^  each  one  holding  up 
ber  himd  to  heaven  in  attestation  of  her  innocency* 
ThoHC  whit  vomit  it  are  conisidered  innocent,  while 
those  whom  it  pnrges  are  pronounced  guilty  and  put 
to  death  by  burning.  Some  negroes  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea  put  into  the  hands  of  the  accused  herbs  and 
barks  of  a  peculiar  character  and  supjxiae  they  have 
the  property  of  burning  the  guilty.  The  natives  of 
Pegu  and  Biam  have  tlie  ord^  of  ooM  water.  The 
Tchnvaaan  and  Ostiaks  in  Russia  in  Asia  connect 
the  trial  of  the  consecrated  nioniel  with  an  oath. 
The  Chinese  have  the  ordeals  by  fire  and  water;  but 
the  chief  orde^ds  are  among  the  Hindus,  in  Congou 
and  in  other  places. 

ORDER.  In  zoology  the  name  'order*  is  applied 
to  those  divisions  into  wbidi  a  'dass'  d  animak  is 
subdivided.  Thus  the  great  dau  Mammalia — ia- 
•olnding  those  vertebrate  animals  which  possess  two 
*  occipital  condyles/  which  nourhsh  their  yonng  by 
means  of  the  nulk-secretion  of  the  mammary  glaadi^ 
^bich  possess  nm-nuclcatcd   red  blood -corpuscles, 


and  whose  bodies  are  covered  with  hair— la  divided 
into  a  number  of  'ordern,*  each  of  which,  whiUt 
agreeing  in  the  chamcters  common  to  the  whole 
c\ii»s,  yet  include  a  number  of  animals  which  are 
allied  to  each  other  by  some  very  special  feature  or 
features  iu  their  economy.  The  *  order/  in  fact,  em- 
bodies the  charactens  of  the  class,  with  one  or  more 
of  these  characters  higldy  individualized.  The  order 
of  Rodentia,  or  *  Gnawing'  Quadrtipeds,  is  thus  dis- 
tinguished as  including  tho-io  mammals  m  which 
canine  teeth  are  wholly  wanting,  and  in  which  the 
incisor  or  front  teeth  never  number  more  than  two 
in  the  lower  jaw,  and  rarely  more  than  two  in  the 
upper  J  whilst  these  latter  teeth  grow  from  perman- 
ent pulps,  and  exhibit  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
iooth'subfitanoe,  admirably  fitting  them  ft>r  their 
*  gnawing'  operatiiins.  Under  this  order  are  included 
a  great  variety  of  different  forms — squirrels,  beavers, 
porcupines,  rata,  rabbits,  &c.  &c.— linked  together  by 
these  characteristics  in  their  dental  ammgement. 
Similarly,  and  by  special  characters  of  their  own, 
the  orders  of  the  Quadrumana  or  Jlonkcys,  the  Un- 
gulate or  Hotjfed  Mammals,  the  Marsupial  ^fom* 
malia^  and  the  other  divi^iimA  of  the  class,  are  defined 
and  separated.  The  *  da^s '  of  Birds,  by  the  struc- 
ture and  dispofliUon  of  the  toes  and  beak,  ia  divided 
into  orders.  Thus  the  Natatorea,  or  Swimming  Birds, 
couBtitute  an  order  Imown  by  their  webbed  feet  and 
by  other  characters  *  and  the  order  of  Wading^birds, 
or  Grallatores,  is  known  by  the  elongated  legs  united 
to  other  points  of  distinction.  The  *  order'  itsctf  is 
divided  into  subordinate  groups  named  'genera,' 
each  of  which  is  termed  a  *  genus.'  And  conversely 
an  order  might  be  described  as  constituted  by  a 
numb^^r  of  genera  closely  resembling  one  another  in 
several  important  features  of  their  economy.  In 
botanical  clossid cation  the  same  essential  ideas  guide 
the  formation  of  geoera,  orders,  and  classes. 

ORDEKICUS  VITAL  IS,  a  historian  of  the 
twelfth  century,  of  a  French  family,  but  bom  at 
Atcham  or  Attingham,  near  Shrewsbury,  England, 
in  1075.  At  the  ago  of  ten  yean  he  was  sent  for 
education  to  an  abbey  in  Normandy.  He  entered 
into  the  order  of  priesthood,  but  devoted  his  life  to 
literary  studies.  He  died  after  1143.  He  wrote  an 
Kcclesiastica!  Hltitory  in  thirteen  books,  published  in 
Duchesne'iJ  Uistorirt;  Nommunion  Scriptores  (1619), 
and  in  other  coilectiona.  It  ia  a  chroDlcle  of  events 
from  the  birth  of  Chritit  down  to  hia  ow.ti  time.  The 
earlier  books  are  full  of  inaccuracies  and  fabulous 
narrative,  but  the  last  half  of  the  work,  which  treata 
of  his  own  iimen,  is  most  valuable  to  the  English  and 
French  Idstnrtcal  student. 

ORDERLIES,  in  tlie  British  army,  are  privates 
and  non-eommis«ioncd  office ra  apptdnted  to  attend 
upon  general  and  other  commanding  oflfieers,  for  the 
puqxjKJ^  of  bearing  their  urdera  and  rendering  other 
services,  llie  orderly  otticer,  or  officer  of  the  day,  is 
the  officer  of  a  corfie  or  regiment,  whose  duty  is  to 
superintend  its  interior  ccxinomy,  as  cleanHnesa, 
quality  of  the  food,  &.C,  Orderly  n on  "Commissioned 
officers  arc  the  sergeants  of  each  company,  appointed 
weekly,  to  take  down  the  general  or  regimental  orders 
affecting  their  respective  compauiea,  show  them  to 
the  company  officers,  and  have  in  readiness  the  men 
necessaty  for  the  execution  of  these  orders.  An  or- 
derly book  is  provided  by  the  captain  of  each  company 
or  troop,  in  which  the  general  or  regimental  orders 
are  entered. 

ORDERS,  Holt,  a  term  a}>plied  to  the  different 
ranks  of  ecclesiastics.  The  Anglican  and  other  Re- 
formed Enisoopal  ohnicbes  reoognlEe  only  the  three 
ordetv  of  bishops,  priestsi,  and  deacons.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  admits  of  seven  orders;  four  minor 
or  secular— door-keeper,  exorcist,  reader,  and  acolyte; 
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and  three  major — tleacoUt  priest,  and  bUbop.  'llje 
admission  to  the  three  latter  oonistitutea  the  eixtli 
aacnuineat  of  the  Eomkh  Cliiircli,  and  thii*  sacrameiit 
u  held  to  produce  im  indelible  cbarncter,  and  coh' 
aequently  incapable  of  being  forfeited  or  validly 
repeated.  The  Greek  Church,  like  the  Komish,  hoA 
the  diBtinction  of  major  and  minor  ordera,  but  com- 
monly^  exoludes  the  eubdiaconate  from  the  major 
orders^  while  all  the  functions  of  the  four  minor  ortl era 
of  the  Romish  Church  are  united  by  the  Creeks  in 
the  single  order  of  reader. 

ORDERS,  MiHTAHY*  The  Bccular  military  onlent 
are  eocietiea  establirthed  by  princes,  the  members  of 
which  are  distinguii^hed  by  partioular  badgeSt  wid 
consist  of  penoaia  who  have  done  particular  eervicea 
to  the  prince  and  state^  or  who  enjoy,  by  tl\e  privi- 
legea  of  birtli,  the  highe&t  ilifltinctiona  in  the  state. 
They  originated  f n>m  the  iuatilutiona  of  chivalry  and 
the  ecclesiaistical  corporations,  and  were,  in  the  be- 
ginning, fraternities  of  men,  who,  in  addition  to  par- 
tlcular  duties  enjoined  by  the  law  of  honour,  united 
for  the  performance  of  patriotic  or  Christian  puri^atees. 
Free  birth  and  an  irreproachable  life  were  the  con- 
ditioiui  of  admisHion.  From  Bocieties  efitabli^hed, 
tmder  certain  rules,  for  the  care  of  sick  peraonHj  aa 
well  as  the  dilfusion  and  support  of  the  Christiaa 
robglon,  first  proceeded  the  religious  military  orders, 
of  which  the  oldest  is  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, Their  lawa  were  similar  to  the  rules  of  the 
menaatic  orders.  The  pope's  omfirmati on  was  essen- 
tial tij  their  e^'^tabliahment,,  and  he  waa  in  a  manner 
their  head;  their  anperiora  and  masters^  however, 
were  choftett  by  themselves  by  a  majority  of  voices. 
On  their  model  the  secular  military  order*  were 
formed  in  later  times,  which  united  roligious  with 
militmy  exerciaea*  They  also  bore  outward  badges, 
as  the  religioui*  orders  bad  done  in  earlier  times,  after 
ibe  example  of  the  crusadcra.  Thiji,  with  the  relii^ioua 
military  orders,  waa  most  commonly  a  cross^  which 
the  secular  adopted  also^  differing^,  however,  from  the 
Bimple  emblems  of  their  spiritual  brethren  by  the 
intermtxture  of  worldly  omamentfl,  by  a  dlveraity  of 
oolours,  precious  atonea,  and  precioaa  metals.  Thu 
Kubseqiient  peritKl  mmle  changes  therein,  and  added 
rihandJa  and  stars.  But  the  original  pious  object  of 
these  orders  waa  also  changed^  and  they  actpiired  by 
degrees  their  present  character.  The  statutes,  in- 
deedj  sometimes  apeak  of  the  defence  of  the  Christian 
laitl^  and  similjur  pious  objects;  bnt  those  precepta 
are  not  carried  into  effect. 

ORDERS,  Relioioub^  are  associations  bound  to 
lead  strict  and  devotional  Hves,  and  to  live  separate 
from  the  world.  They  are  subjected  to  a  peqietnal 
obligation  to  their  monastic  vowai,  or  the  rules  of 
their  order*  (See  Mokastebt.)  The  monka  and  niina 
of  the  Eoatj  particularly  of  the  Greek  rihurch^  follow 
the  rules  of  St.  Basil,  as  do  also  the  Basilians  in 
Spain.  In  the  Roman  Church,  on  the  contrary,  the 
fundamental  rules  of  the  monasteries  were  drawn  up 
by  St  Benedict  of  Norcia,  who  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  first  founder  of  a  spiritual  order.  The  monasteries 
of  the  eastern  chtirebes  bear  the  names  of  their  com- 
mon founders  and  guardian  saints,  bnt  without  being: 
flO  closely  united  to  one  another  aa  the  members  of 
spiritual  orders  in  the  West,  According  to  the  rules 
of  St.  Benedict,  the  principal  vows  to  be  assumed  by 
every  novice  after  a  yearns  probation  are  those  which 
enjoin  the  duty  of  prayer  at  certain  hours  of  the 
day,  labour,  perpetual  celibacy,  and  a  renunciation  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  world,  unconditional  obedience 
to  the  superiors  of  the  orderj  and  constant  residence 
in  the  monastery.  As  these  rules  and  the  black  cowl 
were  common  to  almost  all  the  monks  and  nuns  in 
the  West,  from  the  sixth  to  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  cento  ry»  the  rcncdlctineonlcr  iiuiy  be  regarded 


!  a*  the  only  one  existing  during  that  perii^d*  Stilly 
I  however,  the  monasteries  belonging  to  it  were  under 
the  government  (if  bishops,  with  no  common  superiors, 
and  wore  divided  into  several  congregationj*,  differing 
by  a  more  or  leas  strict  observance  of  their  rules;  for 
examine,  the  Bene^iictinea  of  Clugny,  of  Monto- 
Casino,  of  Monte-Vergine,  of  Monte  Oliveto  (Olivet' 
ana),  of  Yalkdolid,  of  fcst.  \' amies,  of  St.  Maunis,  of 
Slolk,  kc.  The  desire  to  give  more  strietncsa  and 
sanctity  to  the  monastic  life  was  manifested  in 
the  middle  ages  bv  the  entablishment  of  new  rules, 
founded  on  those  of  St,  IVneditrt.  Thus  arose  the 
Camoldulians,  the  Gray  Monks  of  Vallombrosa,  the 
Silvestrinea,  the  Grand  Montanista^  the  Carthtiaiana, 
the  Celeatinea,  the  .Cistercians,  the  Penmrdjne?, 
Fenillanta,  Recollets,  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal,  the 
Trap|»i8ts,  and  the  order  of  Fontevraud,  'J  h^j  re- 
puted rules  of  St.  Augustine  were  adopted  by  a 
large  number  of  religious  ordem.  Angu*itine  had 
united  only  the  clergy  of  his  cathedral,  and  several 
other  churches  of  his  diocese,  to  lead  a  canonical  life: 
that  in,  a  life  of  celibacy,  poverty,  seclusion,  trnd 
formal  devotion  at  certain  pregcrihed  hours;  but  ho 
never  bad  an  iflea  of  founding  aji  order  of  monks. 
Moreover,  the  mordis,  who  were  reckoned  among  the 
laity  in  the  seventh  century,  ccmld  not  a<lnpt  the  rules 
of  Angnstine,  which  were  first  designed  for  the  clergy. 
But  in  the  eisjlith  century  they  Ix^^an  to  be  viewed 
OS  members  of  the  clerical  order,  and  in  the  tenth, 
by  receiving  permission  to  aasume  the  tonsure,  they 
were  formally  declared  clerg>'mea.  Indeed,  public 
opinion  and  several  Papal  buila  placed  them,  as  supe- 
rior in  sanctity,  above  the  secular  clergy,  who  for  this 
reason  often  Ijecame  monks,  or  formed  associations 
for  the  performance  of  monafttic  vows  and  leading 
canonical  lives.  Uf  this  description  are  the  canons 
regular,  whose  constitution  waa  formed  on  the  rules 
of  St*  Augustine;  for  exam]>le,  the  monks  of  St, 
Saviour  in  the  Lateran,  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  of 
St,  Geneviisve,  &c»  The  PnBmonatratenses,  Angus- 
tines,  Servites,  Hierfmymites  or  Jeronymites,  Jesuita, 
and  Brigittins  ai-e  regular  orders,  acc*inling  tr>  the 
rules  of  St.  Augustine.  Under  the  class  of  regular 
orders,  but  more  devoted,  according  to  the  ancient 
ideas  of  monaf^tic  life,  to  silent  contemplation,  and 
secluded  from  the  world,  are  included  also  the  pecu* 
culiarly  constituted  Cannelite«.  The  IMnitariansor 
Mathurlnes  and  the  order  of  Grace  showed  more 
inclination  to  mingle  with  the  world.  A  readiness 
to  accept  hierariihal  importance  and  influence  over  the 
world  was  eharacteriwttc?  of  the  Mendicauta,  an  order 
of  Dominicans  (preaching  monlts',  Jacobins),  estab- 
lished in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
of  the  Franciscans  (Minorites,  Conventuals,  Obaer- 
vautinea,^  Co^sarines,  Amadeists,  nuns  of  St*  Clare, 
Spirituals,  Eremites  or  Celestinea,  Frati colli,  Alcan- 
tarines,  CTordeliera,  Capuchins) ;  from  which  the 
Minims  or  Paulanitea,  who  belong  to  the  same  class, 
are  distinguished  by  their  devotion  to  a  ailent,  con- 
templative life.  The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans 
received  from  the  popes  certain  imnuinities  which 
are  loiown  as  t)ie  privileges  of  mendicant  friars,  and 
they  were  afterwards  gTant«d  in  part  to  the  Carmel- 
ites, Augnstinos,  Scrvites,  and  Fanlanites,  They 
consisted  in  freedom  from  all  secular  and  episcopal 
jurisdiction;  in  the  privilege  of  demanding  alms  of 
everybody  out  of  the  monaateriea;  in  authority  to 
preach  evcrywherei  without  regard  to  the  parochial 
rights  of  the  priests;  to  bear  confessions,  to  read 
masses,  and  sell  Papal  indulgences.  These  immunities 
served  oa  a  compensation  for  the  strictnesa  with  which 
they  were  forbidden,  by  their  ancient  ndea,  to  possess 
any  property.  Although  the  establiahment  of  nuw 
orders  of  monks  had  been  expressly  prohibited  by 
some  councils,  several  new  Institutions  of  this  nature. 
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which  aroi**  after  the  be^ntimf;  of  the  suLteenth  cen- 
tury, were  able,  by  promising  to  devote  their  exer- 
tions to  the  common  good,  to  procure  the  approbatioD 
of  the  pope,  and  thiw  to  e»cape  the  prohibition,  pro- 
vided tbftt  they  did  not  pass  tor  new  orders  of  monks, 
but  ciiUed  themselves  regular  canons  of  8t  Augiaatine, 
and  dressed  in  the  black  garh  of  the  secular  clergy, 
I'be  immense  loss  which  wajs  susimncd  by  the  ancient 
ftrders  in  consequence  of  the  Eeformation  induced 
the  popes  zeaLously  to  encourage  these  establishments. 
To  thia  rubric  belong  the  Tlieatines,  the  Bamabites, 
the  Somaskians;  in  France,  the  Priests  and  Fathera 
of  the  Oratory,  the  Lauirifita,  Bartholom;Eana,  Piar- 
i^ts,  and  the  Brethren  of  Mercy«  As  the  secluded 
life  of  the  monks,  soon  after  the  origin  of  mrjnasti^ries, 
had  given  rise  to  similar  aaBodations of  pifius  femalefi, 
fiO  nuna  commonly  banded  together  as  new  orders  of 
luonka  arose,  ancl  formed  societies  under  similar 
uames  and  regulations.  There  wens  Benedictine, 
CamalduUan,  Carthusian,  Cistercian,  Augustine,  Pne* 
monstmtenjBiAU,  Carmehte,  Trinitarian,  Dominican, 
Franciscan,  Paulxuiite  nuns,  and  many  ordere  ol  regu- 
lar canonesses,  wh^jse  monastic  vows  and  the  colour 
of  their  dresses  correapnded  with  those  of  the  male 
liranchtja;  but  naturally  they  never  had  the  same 
influence  as  the  monks  were  able  to  exercise. 
Tbe  male  branch  of  an  order  is  denominated  the  Jirxt 
ortUr^  and  the  female  the  tteond;  thus  the  C'apuchin 
friars  l*elong  to  the  first  order  and  the  Capuchin 
nuns  to  the  second  order  of  St,  Francis.  There  were 
also  CiioD negations  of  nuns^  who  united  with  certaia 
orders  of  monks  without  adopting  their  names;  as 
the  Urbaniat  nuns,  the  huiijj  of  the  Conception  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  tho  niina  of 
the  Annunciation  of  Mary,  who  belonged  to  the 
second  order  of  St.  Frnncii^^  and  the  English  sisters, 
who  followed  the  rule  of  the  Horuabitea.  The  nuns 
if  the  jjcnaiice  of  St.  Magdalen^  the  iialefiun  nuns, 
the  Celestial  Annunciad^p,  the  Ursuliue  and  Hospi- 
taUcr  Dims,  or  Sisters  of  Mercy,  are  female  orders 
exiflting  iiide|>endently  of  any  male  orders,  and  living 
according  to  the  rules  of  St.  Atigustine.  Besides  the 
nuns  ot)mpofiing  the  second  order,  almost  all  the  im- 
portant  religious  orders  received  new  accessions  in  the 
lay  brethren  {frairtt  harhati  or  convtrm)  and  lay  sia- 
ters,  who  were  taken  to  perform  the  necessary  labours 
of  the  monasteries,  and  to  manage  their  intercourse 
w  ith  the  world,  in  order  that  the  choristers,  that  in, 
the  proper  religious,  who  performed  the  appointed 
prayers  in  the  choirs  of  the  churches,  might  not  bo 
distracted  in  their  studies  and  devotions.  The  first 
example  of  this  arrangement  was  given  by  the  order 
of  VaUombrosa,  and  soon  imitated  m  the  monasteries 
of  other  orders.  It  became  gradually  an  instrument 
of  considerably  increasing  the  power  and  influejice  of 
the  monastic  institution. 

Under  the  name  of  offtrinfjt  and  frtitnU  vast 
numbers  devoted  themselves,  their  pro|>erty,  and 
their  influence  to  the  aervice  of  religious  orders  with* 
out  formally  becoming  members  of  them.  Wholo 
families,  mittried  persons  of  all  ranks,  in  this  way 
made  themselvea  dependent  ou^  the  reguW  clergy. 
St,  Francis  of  Assisi  first  gave  this  r<^lation  of  de- 
|)eadence  a  dbtinct  form.  He  united  the  laymen 
who  wished  to  associate  with  the  brethren  of  his 
oirder  without  becoming  dei^gymen  into  a  particular 
society  under  the  name  of  tlM  lAM  order  of  Minor- 
Utg.  Alter  this  model  were  fonned  (besidea  all  the 
mendicant  orders)  the  Gsterdazis,  the  Trinitari&nfi, 
and  the  Monks  of  Grace  of  the  tbiril  order,  of  whom 
only  a  few  went  into  retirememt,  and  bound  them- 
selves  by  solemn  monastic  vows.  Most  ci  the  mem^ 
bers,  indeed,  were  laymen,  who  retained  their  civil 
and  domestic  relations,  and  engaged  only  to  lead 
a  religious  life  without  quitting  the  world.     This 


engagiftment  required  them  every  day  to  repeat  aoaie 
Jrr  MartoM  and  the  PatrrnaHer^  and  to  fast  at  cer- 
tain speciEed  times.  The  members  of  every  third 
order  are  caUe<l  tt^rliariartJt  or  tfrtians^  and  are  dia- 
titigEjiahed  by  their  rich  presents  to  the  monasteries 
and  mendicants  of  their  orxJer,  and  their  seal  in  every 
way  to  promote  Ha  interests.  They  are  at  liberty 
to  wear  the  full  dress  of  their  order,  but  generally 
content  them^lves  with  wearing  the  scapuhiry  or 
girdle  like  an  amulet  under  thtir  or* li nary  garb. 

ITie  aasodation  of  these  third  orders  with  the  others 
rdTorded  to  the  first  many  means  of  iucreatiiu^  its 
power  and  influence,  and  accordingly  the  system  waa 
kept  upj  extended,  and  favoured  to  a  great  degree. 
However,  dissem^ions  at  length  arose  between  the 
different  reli^i^ms  orders  in  consequence  of  thia 
association  of  the  kity  with  the  clergy,  and  these 
o>uld  be  settled  only  by  fomiial  compacts  marking 
out  the  limits  of  their  possessions  and  their  inflnence^ 
and  by  mutual  agreements  respecting  persons  passing 
from  one  order  tti  another,  1*0  the  original  intent 
(►f  monastic  infttitntiona,  that  their  members  should 
serve  God  by  prayer,  and  benedt  the  world  by  in- 
struction and  example  and  benevolence,  was  atlded 
the  policy  of  making  them,  through  their  political 
and  other  inBuenoe,  a  support  and  bulwark  of  the 
Church.  The  orders  first  established  governed  them- 
selves in  an  aristocratico*republlcan  manner.  The 
Benedictine  monasteriea  were  long  independent  of 
oue  another.  The  Cistercians  obeyed  a  high  council 
nuvde  ui»  of  the  abbot  of  Citcaux  as  the  superior,  the 
abbots  of  Clairi  aux,  La  Fert4,  Pantlgny,  and  Mori* 
mand,  and  twenty  other  counsellors.  The  abbot  and 
priors  of  all  the  Cistercian  monasteries  were  respon- 
sible to  the  general  chivpters,  held  at  first  every  year, 
and  aftentvards  every  third  year.  Inferior  orders,  as 
the  Carthusians,  Grand  Montanists,  ftc,,  with  similar 
cons titutiona,  had  to  contend  with  bLshops  also,  whose 
ancient  claims  to  the  jurisdiction  of  all  the  monas- 
teries in  their  diocese  they  could  not  so  easily  throw 
off  aa  the  Benedictines  and  Cistercians,  who  were 
favoured  by  the  Papal  immunities. 

But  the  maidicant  orders  at  their  very  oommence- 
ment  placed  themselves  in  a  much  more  intimate 
connection  with  the  popea.  I>ef>enrlent  solely  and 
immediately  on  Rome,  by  virtue  of  the  privilegea 
which  they  received,  they  preserved  the  strictnev  of 
their  organization  with  a  success  w*hich,  in  the  gor- 
emmeot  of  largo  associations  of  men,  could  be  main* 
tained  only  by  the  unity  uf  the  ruling  powder  and  the 
blind  obedience  of  the  subjects;.  Most  of  the  other 
orders  soon  adopted  the  same  constitution.  Accord- 
ingly at  the  hfflid  of  every  religiotis  order  stands  a 
general  or  governor,  who  is  diosen  every  three  yean 
from  the  othcers  of  the  institution,  resides  at  Kome, 
and  IS  responiiMe  only  to  the  pope.  In  some  orders, 
however,  he  baa  in  his  attendance  a  monitor,  who 
w^atches  his  proceedings  in  behalf  of  the  order,  and 
may  remind  him  of  hia  duty  when  his  proceedings 
are  unconstitutionaL  The  counsellors  of  the  general 
goverament  are  the  pro%'incialB,  ofhccrs  to  whom  is 
committed  the  supervi^ien  and  government  of  mon- 
asteries in  the  separate  provinces.  They  form,  imder 
the  presidency  of  the  general,  the  chapter  of  the 
whole  order,  and  preside  as  general  vicars  over  the 
provincial  chapters,  in  which  the  superiors  of  the 
separate  monaateriea  of  a  province  take  part,  as 
membera  entitled  to  vote  { « uffraija ne i) .  These  officers 
have  variona  namea  in  the  different  orders,  namely, 
abbotgf  f/riori,  ffU/>criort,  minitUrf,  f^uardiaMf  proiyjtU, 
or  rtdor$;  and  in  the  sense  of  the  canon  law  they 
are  preUUcs*  They  transact  each  of  them  the  affairs 
of  his  own  monaatery  in  a  chapter  or  aa»':mbly  witb 
the  religious  in  it  belonging  to  the  choir.  Hence  the 
choristcnB  are  denominated  convcntvalt  and  fathef§ 
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(patr£i\  to  distingiush  tbem  from  the  infenor  monka, 
who  are  called  brotkcrt  {/fatirji)^  bucauso  they  liftve 
not  been  oonnecrateit  to  the  tjffice  of  prieats^  or  are 
only  lAy  brethren  who  perform  the  domeatie  d!utka  of 
the  monastery.  Moreover,  in  tlie  meudicant  orders 
none  but  tho  latter  are  sent  out  to  reoeiv©  ooutri* 
butiouM.  Tho  fiithera  alone,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
authorised  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  prieatly  office 
in  the  monastery  and  iu  parishes  mider  their  patron- 
mga.  The  chapters  of  the  individual  monastorit»  of 
A  provinoa  are  under  the  pnivindal  aa  their  officer 
in  the  first  instance.  Tlie  hi|^hest  tribunal  for  all  tho 
membera  of  an  order  ia  its  general,  who  !»  also  the 
prefiiilent  of  the  second  and  third  orders.  The  con- 
verts of  the  nuns  are  under  a  similar  govermnent, 
only  they  cannot  he  without  a  provost,  who,  with  hi^ 
chaphiinjs,  performs  religioua  service*  amon^  them. 
If  they  belong  V.i  no  second  order,  they  are^  like  the 
Hospitallers  and  all  unprivileged  monafiteries,  under 
the  jurisdiction  and  fiui>erintendence  of  the  bishop  or 
tiie  prelate  of  the  diocese  where  they  reside,  who  is 
dothed  with  episcopal  authority.  Unprivileged  or- 
ders and  mooasteriea  have  often  fulHlled  their  oH^nid 
destination  as  faithfully  as  tho  privileged  and  atrictly 
exclusive  orders.  See  the  articles  on  the  vonuuti 
orders,  Mon-vstebt^  Ac, 

UHDEliS  IN  COUNCIL.     See  PBivy-cocNm l. 

OKUEKS  or  AliClin'ECTURE.    See  Abcjii- 

iiRDlNAL,  the  prescribed  form  of  service  used 
at  the  ordination  of  clergy*  as  in  the  English,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Eastern  cbtirchea.  The  ordinal  of  tho 
English  Chtirch  was  originally  tlrawn  up  in  the  time 
of  Edward  VJ,  It  was  altered  to  aurae  extent  in  tho 
rel^  of  Queen  Elizabethj  and  was  again  rev  bed  in 
li^l.  It  was  founded  on  an  older  form  dating  from 
early  mediae  vol  times,  the  Horn  an  C*atholic  ordinal 
bfing  also  based  on  the  isame  original  type.  Ordinals 
appear  very  early  in  the  history  uf  tho  church,  the 
bot^ks  of  this  kind  cuntalninj;  not  only  f«)rm«  of 
ordio&tion  but  fortiiH  for  all  otlices,  oa  the  consecration 
of  churchesj  kc  ITiere  are  Ureek^  Coptic,  Nes- 
torian^  J^c,  ordinals. 

ORDINARY  is  a  term  applietl  in  civil  law  to  any 
judge  who  can  take  cogruzancu  of  cet-tain  criuses  by 
the  powers  which  belong  to  him  in  virtue  of  his 
office,  and  whith  are  not  conferred  upon  him  by 
delegation.  In  English  law  it  is  used  mainly  with 
reference  to ecclcaiosticjd  j udges.  A  bi«bo p  is  ordinary 
in  Im  own  diocese,  and  an  iirchdeacon  in  the  whole 
of  his  province  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  and  receiv- 
lag  appeals  from  inferior  juiiadictiona,  A  commiii' 
aary  or  official  of  a  bishop  or  other  ecclesiastical 
judge  ia  likewifte  an  ordinary.  The  term  is  derived 
from  the  writers  on  canonical  law,  who  sometimes 
style  the  pc)j>e  ^ordinary  of  ordinaries*  {mditiariit^ 
ordinariorum).  Formerly  iu  E[i!j:laiKl  the  probate 
of  wills,  the  granting  of  letters  of  admini<!tration,  antl 
certain  matrimonial  matters  were  under  the  authority 
of  the  ordinary,  hut  these  matters  have  been  removed 
from  his  juriadiction,  being  now  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  allotted  to  the  Probate, 
l>ivorce,  and  Admiralty  divisirju  al  it.  In  SL'otland 
the  term  ia  a]>plied  to  certain  judges  in  the  outer 
house  of  the  Court  of  Session,  such  judges  being 
termed  lorih  oniinan},  A  physician  or  chaplain 
statedly  attending  in  actual  aerviee  ia  called  a  phy- 
sician or  chaplain  in  oi  dinar tf^ 

ORDINAJRY^  in  naval  atfaire,  is  applied  to  tho 
establi-ihment  of  shipiung  not  in  actual  service,  each 
njcb  ship  being  secured  in  some  safe  place  in  tho 
neigh l)otirhood  of  one  or  other  of  tho  dockyards,  and 
placed  under  the  char^  of  a  few  in  en,  A  certain 
number  of  these  ships  constitute  a  division,  under  the 
command  of  a  lieutenant.    An  ordinary  seamen  is 


one  not  qualified  to  take  the  holm  or  sail  the  ihiii, 
and  i*  thus  distingninhtd  from  an  abk  seatnan. 

ORDINARY  11  AY.  When  a  my  of  light  parses 
into  a  crystal  ol  Iceland-spar  it  divides  into  two  rays 
which  pass  through  the  Bi>ar  in  different  liirections, 
and  which  are  known  to  bo  polari^ied  in  planes  (st-e 
POLA.HUED  Light)  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 
The  ray  which  in  its  refraction  olieys  tho  well  known 
law — tiie  incident  and  refracted  rays  are  in  a  plane 
jxTi>endicidar  to  the  refracting  surface,  and  the  sine 
of  the  angle  of  iucidence  bears  a  constant  proportion 
to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction — is  called  the 
ordinary  ray.  The  other,  or  *  extraordinary'  ray,  i^ 
in  general  less  refracted  than  the  ordinary  ray,  and 
obeys  a  much  more  complcit  law  than,  the  ordinary 
law  of  refraction, 

ORDINATION,  tho  initiating  of  a  Christian 
minister  or  priest  into  his  oJJico,  1  he  Eugliah  Church 
conaidera  ordination  A»  a  real  consecration,  the  fiower 
of  communitatiucr  which  has  descended  from  Cliriat 
through  the  af>ostloa  and  bishops.  There  ia,  however, 
a  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  point,  the  hjgh-church 
party  maintaining  the  dogma  of  tho  regular  trans- 
mission of  the  episw»pal  office  from  the  apostkis  down 
to  the  bishops  of  the  present  day,  whilst  this  is  de- 
nied by  the  low -church.  For  ordination  in  the  ling' 
lish  Church,  siibiyzriptiftn  to  the  thirty -nine  articles, 
acknowledgment  of  tlie  temporal  and  spiritual  ku* 
premacy  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  declaration  that 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  contains  nothing  con- 
trary to  Scripture,  arc  requisite.  The  ceremony  of 
ordination  ia  performed  by  the  liishop  by  the  impo- 
sition of  hands  ou  the  person  to  l»e  ordained.  In  the 
English  Church,  and  in  most  Proteatant  coui; tries 
where  the  church  is  ctmnected  with  the  state,  ordi- 
nation ia  a  requisite  to  preaching;  but  in  some  sects 
ordination  is  not  necessary  for  that  purpose,  although 
it  is  considered  proper  previous  to  the  a^imini'^tration 
of  the  sacraments  by  tho  preacher.  In  the  Prcsby* 
terian  and  C<mgregatxonal  churches  ordination  means 
tho  act  of  settling  or  establishing  a  licensed  preacher 
over  a  congregation  with  pastoral  charge  and  autho- 
rity, or  the  act  of  conferring  on  a  clergyman  the 
powers  of  a  settled  minister  of  the  gospel  without 
the  charge  of  a  particular  church,  but  with  general 
powers  wherever  he  may  be  called  upon  to  officiate. 
The  Catholic  dogma  of  ordination  is  founded  on 
John  XX.  21,  22.  The  Bpiritiid  f-ower  of  ordinatioji 
it  considers  as  deacx^nded  from  the  apostles  through 
the  bishopa.     See  Or  debs  <1Ioly)> 

OKDNj\NCE.  See  Caksok,  Abtilleut,  Gun, 
Howitzer,  ^Iof.tar,  &c. 

ORDNANCE  DEFAllTMrENT,  the  department 
of  tho  British  government  tvhich  fonnerly  pn»vidt<  I 
tho  troops  of  tho  Hne,  artillery,  engineers,  mibtin» 
and  navy  with  guns,  ammunition,  and  all  kinds  of 
arms,  besides  administering  the  affairs  of  the  artillery 
and  etiginter  regiments.  Upon  this  depai'tment  ftliki 
de  vol  veil  th«  duty  of  providing  all  the  troofis  at 
homo  with  forage,  ami  of  erecting  fortifications  anti 
other  military  works  at  home  and  abroad,  kc.  The 
department  comprised  the  master -general  of  tho 
ordDance,.  the  sun'oyor-general,  the  clerk  of  tho  ord* 
nance,  auil  the  principal  store-keeper.  After  the 
existence  of  this  department  for  upw arils  of  400  years 
it  was  abolished  on  the  2ijth  ni  May,  185*%  during 
tho  progress  of  the  Crimean  war,  as  it  was  found  not 
to  work  harmoniously  with  some  of  the  other  govern- 
ment departments.  Us  functions  are  now  discharged 
imrtly  by  tho  war  ollice  and  partly  by  the  Horse 
G  uards, 

ORDNANCE  StJU^TlY  is  the  term  applied  to 
that  system  of  observfttions  conducted  by  the  British 
government  with  a  viuw  to  the  tx)nj*tmL-tif>n  of  more 
accurate  maps  of  the  comitry.    The  iir^^t  such  survey 
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WAS  msule  in  Scolland^  ami  originated  in  tlie  desire 
to  have  a  reliable  map  of  the  nortbem  j^arta  of  that 
coantry,  in  crtnnct  tion  witb  the  rebellion  of  1745. 
It  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant- 
general  Wut-wn  and  Slajor-goncrsd  Koy,  and  com- 
pleted in  1755,  tho  dra%Wn^  being  on  the  scale  of 
1}  inch  to  the  mile,  Events,  however,  intervened 
to  prevent  ita  pnblication.  In  17G3  a  proposal  was 
tnadi;  to  have  a  survey  taken  of  the  whole  of  the 
kingdom;  but  it  vva«  not  till  17St  that  itep«  were 
taken  to  give  effect  to  the  pn>|!osaL  In  April  of 
that  ye«r  a  ayrvey  waa  made  by  General  Hoy,  R.K., 
YUkder  the  aiis[>ic!e3  of  tho  king-  and  of  the  Hoyal 
ScKdet}*,  for  the  purpose  of  a**otirtaining  by  trigono- 
metrical measnreineot  tbo  diiference  of  longitude 
between  the  observatoriea  of  Greenwich  and  Paria. 
Soon  after  this  the  government  decided  on  baving  a 
general  tngonometrical  survey  ma<le  of  tho  entire 
kingdom,  on  the  scale  of  1  inch  to  tho  tnile^  for  tuili- 
tiury  purposes;  and  General  Roy's  triangidation  in 
the  Eouth-eastcm  counties  became  the  basis  of  the 
great  triangulation^  which  waa  gradually  extended 
over  the  whole  of  tho  Britiab  lalea^  and  completed 
in  1552.  The  work  was  fretjnently  saspcndod  In 
1S24  it  had  extended  m  its  course  northwarrls  through 
England  and  Wales  \M  it  reached  the  southern  bor- 
ders of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  work  was  transferred  to  Ireland,  a  survey 
of  that  conntry  on  a  large  scale  being  reqiiiroil  for  the 
purposes  of  land-valuation,  Tho  M^le  a^rrccd  upon 
for  this  survey  was  G  inches  to  the  niil(^  and  the  work 
waa  completed  in  1840.  The  G-inch  scale  was  found 
to  possess  BO  many  advantages  that  government  as- 
sented to  its  adoption  for  those  parts  of  the  kingdom 
yet  nnsxirveyed-  By  1851,  accordingly,  Yorkjihire, 
Lancaahiref  the  Isle  of  Lewi»^  and  Ecveral  coimtics 
in  the  south  of  Scotland,  were  tinUhed  on  the  6-inch 
scalo^  in  that  year,  however,  the  S-inch  scale  %vaa 
replaced  by  the  1-inch  scjile;  but  this  also  was  rc- 
|.daoed  by  another.  1^1  uch  time  was  wasted  and  much 
useless  expenthturo  incurred  through  the  indecision 
of  Parliament  as  to  the  scale  to  le  adofited.  llie 
roiun  point  oi  the  controversy  in  regard  to  the  scales 
was  whether  tbo  G-inch  or  some  larger  scale  waa 
best  fitted  for  the  national  map.  In  1 553  a  statistical 
oonference  held  at  Brusseli,  and  attended  by  twenty- 
nix  delegates  from  the  chief  states  of  Europe,  con- 
sidered the  questioD  of  natioiuil  maps  or  afdustrctt 
and  pronounced  nuanimously  in  favour  nf  a  bcbIq  of 
f^g^  of  nature,  or  25 '3 4 4  inches  to  the  mile.  This 
H^e  poaseKdea  several  advantages,  one  of  the  chief 
being  that  it  corresponds  ^nith  the  scales  adopted  for 
tho  national  maps  and  plana  of  the  chief  countries 
of  Europe.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1SG3  that  a 
0nal  decuiion  waa  come  to  by  the  British  government 
with  regard  to  the  fi«rales  to  be  used.  The  final  in- 
structioua  for  the  publication  of  the  surveys  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  brieily  as  follows  i — 

1 ,  A  topo^Lrraphical  map  of  the  whole  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  ou  the  scale  of  1  inch  to  a  mile,  or  i-iiv?. 
2.  County  plans  of  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  on  the  scale  of  6  inches  to  a  mile,  or  Yrrrrv^ 
:].  Pariah  plant  of  the  cultivated  districts  in  England 
and  Scotliuid)  excepting  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  the 
lale  of  Lewis,  and  the  aix  coonties  in  the  sonth  of 
Soodand  previously  finished  on  the  O-inch  scale,  on 
the  acale  of  25 '^44  inches  to  a  mile,  or  ^xvr*  ^- 
I'lans,  on  the  scale  of  y^,  or  12 G' 7 2  inchca  to  a  mile^ 
of  all  towns  with  more  than  4000  inhabitants,  except* 
iQg  London  and  its  environsi  for  which  the  scale  of 
60  inches  to  a  mile  haa  been  selected. 

The  1-inch  sheets  are  arranged  without  reference 
to  the  sheets  on  other  scalea.  Those  of  Scotliuid  ore 
drawn  to  a  central  meridian  for  that  country,  on 
FlaaiBteed'i  oiodilied  projection.    Ireland  has  like* 


wise  its  owTi  meridian.  But  EnjLrland  and  Wales,  in 
the  earlier  I -inch  maps,  laboured  undfr  the  diKOfl* 
vantage  of  having  several  meridlmis,  thcrtigh  now  one 
central  meridian,  that  of  Delomere  m  Cheshire,  has 
been  adopted.  I1ie  G-inch  aheets  are  cotuitructed 
separately  for  each  county,  with  reference  to  a  cen- 
tral meridian  for  that  county »  except  in  cases  where 
two  or  three  counties  lie  so  weE  north  and  Mouth  of 
one  another  that  tho  aame  meridian  tervet  for  more 

J  thxm  one, 

t  The  rales  hy  which  the  main  lines  for  tbia  and  all 
other  extended  aurveya  are  obtained  are  derived  from 
the  principles  of  trigonometry.  By  these  principles 
we  are  enabled  to  compute  the  exact  form  and  di- 
mensions of  any  triangle  from  the  actual  measure- 
ment of  one  side  only,  and  of  the  angles  foniied  at 
its  extremities  by  the  other  sidet  Upon  these  priti- 
ciples  the  true  figure  and  ake  of  tho  earth  have  been 
determined  upon  the  relative  leugths  of  degrees  of 
a  meridian  in  different  latitudes.  Ai  the  exactneaa 
of  the  results  of  the  operations  depends  upon  the 
correct  raeasureraent  of  the  one  side  or  btut-tine,  and 
of  the  angles  at  it^  extremittes,  the  apparatus  em- 
ployed must  act  with  the  greatest  delicacy.  The 
principal  bttsc-linca  in  the  great  triangulation  were 
measured  with  General  Colby's  10 -feet  compensation 
bars ;  an  apparatus  «o  constructed  by  the  combina* 
tit»n  of  bars  of  Iron  und  brai$s  that  iJie  distance  be- 
tween two  fine  dots,  on  steel  tongues  connecting 
them  at  their  extretnitics,  remains  constant  at  all 
temperaturofl.  For  determining  the  angles  the  Eng- 
lish officers,  in  the  great  tTianguktion  (1784-1852), 
u^ed  an  excellent  theodolite  by  llamsden,  having 
both  an  altitude  and  an  azimuth  circle,  and  a  tele- 
Bcof>e  of  great  power;  it  is  capable  of  measuring  hori- 
zontal angles  to  fractions  of  a  second.  In  this  tri- 
angulation the  positions  of  about  250  trigonometriciQ 
jKjiiits,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  have  been  deter- 
mined with  tho  greatest  precision.  Two  principal 
bfvse-linea  and  four  bases  of  veriUcation  wore  mcA- 
sured;  the  former  being  situated  the  one  on  Salisbury 
riaiw  and  the  other  on  the  border  of  Lough  Foyle; 
and  the  latter  situated  respectively  on  Hounalow 
Heath,  at  ^listerton  Carr,  Eelhclvie,  and  Ehuddlan 
Iklarsh,  The  accuracy  of  these  measurements  is  so 
great  that  only  a  few  inches  cjf  error  have  been  dis- 
covered in  a  cHstatice  of  100  milea^ 

When  the  primary  triangulation  haa  been  carefully 
Cf>mpleted,  a  further  subdivison  of  each  of  the  great 
trianglea  is  performed^  and  each  of  these  again  is 
subdivided  into  othera,  eo  that  the  entire  plot  of  the 
country  ia  represented  by  a  complete  net* work  of 
triangles.  Each  of  these  divisiona  and  subdivisions 
b^g  formed  independently  of  the  others,  and  yet 
the  exact  aooordance  of  tho  whole  being  inaisted  on 
and  effected,  accuracy  is  accured  in  all  these  principal 
operations;  aud  the  filling  in  of  each  of  these  spaces 
is  intrusted  to  a  different  class  of  operaton^  whose 
l&boun  in  produoing  the  final  plan  are  to  divided 
and  arranged  that  the  work  of  each  is  a  check  ujKtn 
tho  exactness  of  hia  predecessor,  llius  tho  f  «rreyor# 
measure  the  lines  and  angles  on  the  ground,  the 
ploitcr»  produce  the  plan  from  the  records  of  the  sur- 
veyors, and  the  examincrt  test  the  plan  thus  produced 
by  subsequent  comparison  in  the  ield.  One  oifect 
t*f  this  system  id,  that  tlio  bulk  of  the  work  afu^r  the 
triangulation  may  be  safely  intrusted  to  an  inferior 
and  more  cheaply -p&itl  class  of  assiatanti^  and  great 
C4>mparative  economy  thus  secured. 

Li  1S82  the  survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Trcland 
piay  be  said  to  have  been  completed  on  the  plao 
originally  contemplated;  the  work  now  in  progress 
being  the  reaurvey  ou  the  25-inch  scale  of  that  portion 
of  England  to  the  south  nf  Yorkshire  and  I  juncashire, 
which  had  previously  been  pubiiflh(.d  on  the  1-mch 
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fteale»  And  the  revision  of  the  O-inch  tnnp  of  Ireland. 
Tbe  wLi.Je  of  Scotland  has  now  been  published  on 
the  6'inch  scale.  Extra  surveys  on  Bpetially  lar^'e 
ncsHea  are  in  progress  la  some  partd.  Tbe  nuii-e 
important  |inr|x»sea  which  a  national  map  ahonld 
»ubiiGrvo  are  the  valuation  of  property  for  the  equit- 
able adjustnient  of  taxation  and  aaaeaamcnt;  the 
sale  and  tranafur  of  land;  railway  and  other  civil- 
cngineeriog  work%  large  nanitary  and  drainage 
i*cheiDea,  military  engineering  AVi>rkj*,  geolo-^it-al^ 
hydrDgraphicial,  and  mineral  surveys,  &c»  For  many 
of  theao  purposes  a  scale  of  not  Ig^h  than  2^  incbes 
to  the  mile  is  necessary ;  hence  the  advantage  of 
having  maps  on  bucU  a  large  scale* 

In  1870  the  ordnance  Kurvey^  originally  under  the 
control  of  the  old  board  of  i;  ad  nance,  whence  its  niime, 
and  latterly  under  that  nf  the  warotHce,  wa»  tranii- 
f erred  to  (he  office  of  work&.  The  essential  feature  of 
the  survey  organ iiation  is  the  combination  of  military 
and  civiliana,  on  a  plan  which  has  been  found  to  work 
well  bitherto,  both  in  reapeet  U*  method  and  economy. 
Besides  Great  Britain,  nearly  all  the  states  of 
Europe  have  produced  trigonometrical  sun  eya,  many 
f >f  them  of  great  excellence,  A  trigouometricxil  Bur* 
vey  haa  also  been  made  of  India,  the  majts  being 
published  on  a  ucale  f»f  J  inch  to  the  mile. 

ORDOXNANCES  was  the  narae  given  in  France, 
before  the  revolution  of  178[>^  to  all  the  decreefl  of 
the  king  or  regent.  In  a  wider  sense  they  were 
eomposed  of  ordonnancea,  properly  so  called*  having 
for  their  objects  all  mattem  of  public  law  and  edicts 
relating  to  finance,  and  of  dec1:u-:itioria,  letters- patent, 
and  regulations  relative  to  the  interiiretation^  coulir- 
xnation,  and  application  of  the  laws,  Ordonnaiices, 
in  a  narrower  scnsc^  were  like  edicts  and  declarations 
sigued  by  the  king,  countersigned  by  a  secretary  of 
state,  seidcd  with  the  great  seal,  and  reco^ized  (vMtJi} 
by  the  k€et>er  of  tbe  sealj*.  In  order  to  remedy 
the  immense  confusion  which  had  la  en  produced, 
Louii  XIV*  ordortid  a  ctill action  of  all  the  ordon- 
nancea which  had  l>een  issued  by  the  kiug«  of  the 
third  dynasty.  When  completed  it  omsisted  of 
twenty  folio  volumes,  extending  from  lOSl  to  1197. 
Ordonnances  were  «upf)res8ed  during  the  revolution 
tif  17S9i  and  replaced  by  decrees  uf  the  executive, 
until  the  restorati<m  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814.  Erom 
that  period  till  IS  IS  the  term  ordunnantes  was  applied 
to  thoee  orders  emanating  from  the  king  with  the 
rlesign  either  of  regulating  matters  of  administration 
or  of  determining  the  measures  necesftary  to  the  execu- 
tion of  any  law  passed  by  the  chambers,  Siuce  1843 
the  term  ordotmances,  as  thus  applied,  has disapfieare^j, 
and  been  replaced  by  decrctSj  having  the  name  appli- 
cation. 

5REBR0»  a  town  of  Swetlen,  capital  of  the  liin 
of  Bame  name,  on  the  small  river  Sv art- Elf,  at  the 
head  and  western  extremity  of  the  Hjelm^ir  Lake, 
101  miles  west  of  Stockholm,  It  contains  a.  hand- 
aume  church,  with  interesting  monumeutH;  an  ancient 
castle,  a  ti>wn-house,  assembly -hi  ruse,  with  a  reading- 
club;  an  hospital;  and  an  old  house,  of  some  histori- 
cal interest  as  the  residence  of  Gustavus  Vosa  and 
of  Charles  IX.,  the  place  where  an  assembly  of  the 
States  was  held  in  IMO^  and  Bcmadottc  was  elected 
crown-prince  in  1810.  The  manufactures  consist  of 
linen  cloth,  wax*clotb,  hoaiery,  paptr,  and  tobacco j 
and  there  is  a  conaiderabk  printing  est^djlishment, 
from  which  some  of  the  be^it  Sweili^h  works  are 
istutid,  and  in  connection  with  it  a  type  foundry. 
Orebro  was  the  first  Swedish  town  in  which  the 
Keformation  was  formally  establisbed  (1529).  Pop. 
I1,7S5* — The  Ian  consists  generally  of  undulating 
plainSi  watered  by  numerous  streams,  and  containing 
many  lakes^  The  only  hilly  dlntrict  is  in  the  north, 
wh«re  there  are  veveral  foresta,  and  valuable  iron 


and  other  mines.  The  pastures  rear  fine  Kittle,  The 
only  exports  of  consequence  are  iron  and  tiudier, 
transmitted  to  Stockholm  or  Gottenhurg.  Pop.  (1S82), 
1250,388, 

OREGON,  one  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
Faeifio  coast,  bounded  north  by  the  Columbia,  v^hich 
separates  it  for  the  most  |mrt  from  Washington  Ter- 
I  itory ;  east,  the  territury  of  Idxdio;  south,  Nevada  and 
Uidifomia;  and  west,  the  North  Pacific  Ocean;  area^ 
yG,O30  square  miles.  The  coaat-line,  which  has  an 
extent  of  300  mileSr  is  generally  rugged  and  precipi- 
tous; but  so  little  indenttid  as  not  to  contain  above 
three  or  four  harbours.  The  interior  consists  of  wide 
jtnd  elevated  plateaux,  which  are  intersected  by  two 
great  ranges,  dividing  the  whole  territory  into  three 
diHtinet  porti*>na.  The  first  of  thc-ie  portions  stretchea 
north  to  south  along  the  Pacific,  and  east  from  it  for 
a  wii  Ith  of  1 00  miles  to  150  miles ;  and  la  then  hemmed 
in  by  a  l^jfty  mountain- eh  id  ti*  which  is  called  the 
Cascade  Kange,  and  occupies  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  territory  from  s,a,w.  to  n.n.e.  The  other  two 
}>ortions,  much  more  irregular  in  shape,  are  formed 
l>y  a  range  which,  under  the  names  of  the  Blue 
M^mn  tains,  and  the  Klamet  or  Klzunath,  tin  ally 
henda  round  to  the  south -west,  and  becomes  linked 
to  the  Cascade  llan  ge,  Thou  gh  the  quan  tity  of  arable 
land  is  comparatively  small,  the  pastures  are  large 
and  rich;  the  forests  abound  with  pinea  of  almost 
unrivalled  magnificence,  and  the  metalliferous  fields 
which  have  made  Calif oraia  bo  famous  are  traced 
into  Oregon.  Gold  haa  been  found  in  various  places 
from  Port  Orfortl  to  llumt  and  Powder  Rivers,  and 
mines  of  it  have  been  successfully  worked  east  of  the 
i^tuteade  Ilange.  Silver^  copper,  iron,  and  coal  e\ht 
m  the  state.  The  largest  river  is  the  Culumbia, 
which  forms  three  parts  of  tbe  northern  boundary 
of  the  state,  and  Oowh  nearly  due  west  to  its  mouth 
in  the  Pacific.  Its  great  tributary,  the  Snake  Pwiver, 
llowing  north,  and  serving  as  the  boundary  of  a  great 
jKirtion  of  the  state  east^N  ards^  and  its  affluents,  the 
Wallawalla,  John  Day,  and  Fall  Ilivcrs,  on  the  east 
liiide  of  the  Cascade  Rang«,  anil  the  Willamette  ott 
the  west  side,  all  liowiug  into  tbe  Culumbia,  are  tlie 
other  principal  rivers.  Several  of  these,  besides  others, 
are  more  or  leas  navigable.  The  principal  ports  of 
(]ircgon  are  Portland  and  Astoiia,  the  former  on 
the  VAHtlamette  12  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Columbia,  the  latter  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
itself.  The  principal  exports  are  grain  and  Hour, 
vvudI,  dead- meat,  hides,  finh,  &c  The  length  of 
railways  open  for  trattic  within  the  state  at  the  end 
of  ISS^  was  807  miles.  Oregon,  originally  organized 
as  a  territory,  and  then  corofirising  the  territories  of 
WaBhington  and  Idaho,  siuce  detached  from  it,  waa 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state  in  18.^p9.  The 
|K»p.  in  IB^Q  was  about  ia,000;  in  1S70,  90,922; 
and  in  Ifel^O,  174,768. 

URJiL,  a  goveniment  of  Enssia,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Tula  and  Kaluga,  north-west  by  Smolensk, 
west  and  south-west  by  Czcrnigov,  south  by  Koursk^ 
south-east  and  east  by  Voronej,  and  north-east  by 
Tambov,  The  area  is  13,042  square  njilea.  Ita 
surface,  though  fiat,  hi  elevated,  and  is  occastonally 
intersected  by  limestone  ridges,  inch>sing  deep  ro- 
mantic valleys.  Tbe  principal  rivera  are  the  Desna 
in  the  wejit,  the  Oka  in  the  middle  and  nr>rtli.  and 
the  8o8na  in  the  east  The  soil,  though  rather  lighti 
raises  com  and  hemp  in  abundance,  and  some  good 
hops  and  tobacca  Live-stock,  particularly  horsefly 
are  extensively  reared  frtun  improved  breeds.  Edu- 
cation is  greatly  neglected,  and  the  one  only  printing- 
[tress  within  the  government  behkngs  to  the  authuri* 
ties.  The  inhabitants  are  very  industrious,  and  gene* 
rally  in  good  circumstances,  hut  they  havtj  littl# 
enterprise.     Pop.  US5U),  1,852,880. 
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OIIEL,  or  Oelov,  k  town  in  Huasia,  cajiital  of  the 
govermncnt  of  same  name,  on  the  Ok:i^  201  milea 
8.S.W.  of  ^Moscow,  It  coDsists  of  narrow  atrevts  and 
houiaefl  built  pnnoipalLy  of  wi>od^  and  liaii  not  yet 
r«oovered  from  the  effects  of  a  dreadful  fire  in  184S, 
It  ham  manufactures  of  linen,  tauinenes,  rope-worki^ 
wonted-mllli,  kc;  and  in  well  Hituated  for  tnule^ 
commnn seating  by  water  with  the  Black  Sen^  the 
Caspiiui,  aud  the  Baltic,  and  thiia  forming  an  import- 
ant entrepot,  especially  for  St  Petersburg  and  Moa- 
cow.     Pop.  54,fc4J''J. 

OREIJ^I,  JoKX  Caspar,  a  distiTigrubhed  philo- 
hvgfiMt  and  mtic,  bora  at  Ziirich  in  UHT,  received  hi« 
first  education  at  Wadeiusueil,  where  his  father  was 
for  a  long  time  londvogt.  In  1799  he  entered  tbe 
Carolinum  of  Ziirich,  ftud  devoted  himself  with  great 
diligence  and  saocew  to  the  study  both  of  the  ancient 
and  modem  languages  and  literature.  After  a  phort 
re^nidence  at  Vevay  he  lK-came  acquainted  with  I'es- 
talozzi  at  Yverdun,  and  with  hia  BV^em  of  ctliica- 
tion,  in  which  ho  took  a  deep  interest  In  1  S0t5  he 
was  ordained  to  the  {>astorate  charge  of  tbe  Refonned 
Clmrch  at  Eergaitio.  In  a  few  weeks  he  made  liiui- 
Belf  master  of  Italiiuif  and  subaequently  conducted 
bis  pulpit  ministrationB  in  that  langtiage  with  mar^ted 
ftucces^.  In  1S13  he  waa  appointe^l  professor  at  the 
college  of  Coire,  a  post  he  filled  with  great  accept* 
anoe  tiU,  in  1819^  li^  waa  made  professor  of  eloquence 
and  hermeneuticB  in  hU  native  towTL  In  1833,  on  the 
founding  of  tbe  University  of  Zurich,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  its  organization,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  philology  tbere,  though  he  etill  retained 
hts  post  at  the  Carcdiuuin,  Dnring  this  last  and 
most  infiuenthd  period  of  his  life  he  composed  and 
pubHshod  most  of  his  literary  works;  and  also  by 
hia  animated  lectures  imbued  nimierous  gtndents 
with  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  "WTitinga  of  tbe 
ancientn.  He  at  the  aame  time  took  an  active  inter- 
est in  all  tbe  stirring  occurrences  of  bis  time,  in  tbe 
struggle  for  the  emancipation  of  Greece^  the  political 
reform  of  his  native  countryf  and  improvements  iti 
the  Byfttem  of  education.  He  died  in  1849.  Hia 
reputation  re^^ts  principally  on  hia  editions  of  the 
Iji-eek  and  Koman  clos&ics,  which  have  attained  a 
well  merited  celebrity.  Hia  comments  are  charac- 
terized by  great  accuracy  of  knowledge;  he  goes 
direct  to  the  point  to  be  eluciJ;*ted,  and  without 
unnecessary  verbiage  states  all  that  ia  necesj*ary  to 
make  the  author's  meaning  clear.  Among  his 
numerous  editions  of  Latin  classics  may  be  men* 
tioned  tbose  of  Horace,  Tacitus,  and  Cicero,  Con- 
nLX'te^l  with  the  last  is  bi^  vajurvble  Ouomasticon 
Tullianuni.  He  batl  a  principal  share  in  Baiter  and 
Sftuppea  edition  of  Phkto.  He  also  wrote  several 
works  on  Italian  literature^  which  was  a  favourite 
study  with  him, 

OliFiNBURG,  a  government  of  Hussiaj  partly  ia 
Kuro|>e  and  partly  in  Asia,  with  an  area  of  73,950 
square  miles.  A  very  large  part  of  the  surface  con- 
sists of  steppes,  with  few  trees,  and  roamed  over  by 
vast  herds  of  cattle;  other  parta  are  densely  wooded* 
Tbe  l>e«t  a^cultnral  tiistritts  are  in  the  north-west, 
%vhere  grain  iij  raised  for  ex(>orL  The  principal 
miaiutain  chain  is  the  Ural;  the  largest  rivers  are 
ibe  ToU^l,  Aliuga,  Qui,  and  iliji^,  belonging  to  the 
basin  of  the  Arctic  Ocean;  and  the  Biela.  Samara, 
and  Ural,  with  its  tributaries,  belonging  Ut  the  basin 
of  the  Caspian,  llie  minerals  are  very  valuable  and 
yield  a  large  revenue  to  government.  Gold  abounds 
along  the  whole  Ural  chain,  and  copper,  iron,  and 
salt  on  the  plains  which  lie  on  cither  side  of  it,  but 
more  especially  in  tbe  cast.  Manufactures  are  lini- 
itod,  but  tbe  trade  with  nomadic  and  other  tribes  is 
of  great  extent,  the  princij>al  articles  being  com, 
bor»ei,  cattlei  sheep,  hide^j  furs*  hoDer,  wax*  tnetak, 


salt,  tallow,  and  fiJ*k  Tn  1S^5  the  grivemment  of 
Ufa,  witli  a  population  of  1,2G5,000,  was  fonued  out 
of  Orenburg  proper.     Pop,  (ISSO),  1,096,37^5, 

OKEXBURG,  a  town  of  Eusaia,  capital  el  the 
government  of  the  same  name,  on  a  alo|>e  above  tbe 
right  bank  of  the  Ural,  has  spacious  and  regiilar  but 
ill-paved  streets.  The  houses,  mostly  of  wood,  have 
a  pleasing  appearance,  Tbe  principal  buildtngs  are 
ten  stone  cauirhea,  all  Greek,  except  a  Protestant 
and  a  Homaa  Catholic,  two  mos^pea^  a  governor  s 
bouse,  exchange,  custom-house,  merchant-house,  and 
Bashkir  caravansary.  I'he  chief  manufactures  are 
woollens,  partly  for  anny  clothing,  leather,  and  soap. 
There  are  also  many  largo  tallow- melting  hi>uaes. 
Tho  trade,  earned  on  principally  by  caravans  from 
Kbiva  and  Bokhara,  in  very  extensive.  In  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Tauschhof  are  immen^  smelting-house^, 
in  which,  in  the  course  of  a  summer,  the  tallow  uf 
more  than  50,000  sheep  la  melted  down.  Pop. 
ilbm),  35,000. 

ORENSE,  a  town  in  Spain,  Galicia,  capital  of 
tbe  province  of  same  name,  73  iidles  south-east 
of  Corunaj  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Miuho,  here 
crossed  by  an  ancient  and  lofty  bridge.  It  is  a  very 
ancient  place,  and  had  a  cathedral  as  early  as  550, 
though  that  now  existing  was  not  erected  till  1220. 
Besides  this  edifioe,  which  is  Gothic,  there  are  several 
churches  and  convents,  a  theatre,  and  town -house. 
The  last  ia  in  the  principal  square,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  colonnadea.  Orense  was  the  scene  of 
important  military  o|)erations  during  the  Peninsular 
war.  Population,  12,58(5,  Tlie  province  of  Orense, 
the  smallest  and  ]K>orest  in  Galicia^  has  an  area  of 
450S  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  '-E^hS.SS^.  It 
raises  a  good  deid  of  maiie,  and  has  mines  of  tin, 
copper,  and  iron. 

ORES.  See  tbe  articles  on  the  rariooa  metals; 
also  Mine  and  MiNiJit!. 

ORTiSTES,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  son  of  Aga- 
memnon and  of  Clytemnestra,  the  hero  of  sevOTal 
Greek  tragedies,  in  which  he  is  represented  as  tbe 
deliverer  of  bis  aister,  and  tbe  avenger  of  his  father, 
by  becoming  the  murderer  of  hia  motber.  Of  the 
pieces  of  which  hia  hijitory  was  the  subject  there  re- 
main tbe  Choephori  and  the  Eumenides  of  JSschy lu», 
the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Orestes  and  Iphi- 
genia  in  Tauris  of  Euripides*.  Orestes,  saved  by  his 
tutor  with  the  assistance  of  Electra  from  the  fate  of 
his  father,  waa  bn)ugbt  up  in  the  house  of  his  uncle 
Strophiu*.  prince  of  Phocia,  aud  formed  with  Ids  son 
Pylades  that  intimate  friendship  which  ha^  become 
proverbiAL  Called  upon  by  the  Dtrlphian  god  to 
avenge  his  father,  he  hastens  back  to  M  yeeniie.  To 
conceal  himself  he  has  recourse  to  aitilice.  Hia 
tutor  and  Pylades  appear  with  an  urn,  which  they 
pretend  oontaina  the  ashes  of  Orestes.  Clytemneatra 
bears  the  news  of  her  son's  death  with  a  joy  which 
she  can  hardly  conceal ;  but  she  soon  falls  under  hia 
dagger.  ^Egisthua  undergoes  a  similar  fate.  Bo^ 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  6reeka»  the  mui^arer 
of  his  motber  became  a  prey  to  the  Eumenides  or 
Furies.  These  terrible  goddesses  unrelentingly  purauo 
tbe  unhappy  pdnoe,  and  at  last  drive  him  to  madness. 
He  flees  to  I>elphi,  still  pursued  by  tlie  avenging 
dexties;  but  an  oracle  of  the  god  informs  him  that  his 
torments  will  cease  when  he  shall  have  carried  hack 
the  statue  of  Diana  from  Tauris  to  Argot,  tJpon 
this  infomiatlon  Oreetea  sails  with  Pylades  to  TmoAa, 
His  sister  Iphlgenia,  an  unknown  stran^r,  was  here 
living  as  a  priestess  of  Diana.  An  M  law  com- 
manded that  every  strani^er  should  be  8.^cTifioed  to 
the  goddess.  Iphigenia  waa  about  to  offer  up  her 
brother;  but  a  recognition  takes  place,  they  seize  the 
image  of  IHana,  and,  together  with  Pylad^  come  to 
Ar^os^     The  infernal  deities  were  now  apiMiasod. 
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MurritiLl  to  Hennione,  daughter  of  MenetauB,  Or^tos 
niled  over  hiA  pateranj  kingdom  of  Mycen®,  and 
over  Argos,  m>on  tUe  deatb  of  ita  king,  who  left  no 
heirs.  An  oraci©  induced  him  to  travel  into  Arcadia, 
where  be  liTed  In  the  city  of  Ore^tiA,  and  died  at  a 
very  advanced  age^  from  the  bite  of  a  snake.  Mb 
bones  were  afterwardfl  cikrried  to  Sparta. 

OEFILA,  Matthew  Joseph  Bonaventube,  a 
Pariaian  physician  and  chemist^  particularly'  known 
for  hJM  reae&rches  in  connecticu  ^vith  medical  juriS' 
pmdencej  was  bom  in  1 787,  at  Mahon,  Iq  the  ishmd 
of  Minorca,  where  hk  father  was  a  merchant  in 
good  drcnmstanct^.  He  attended  the  schools  of  Mb 
native  town,  travelled  in  1  SOI  in  Egypt  and  Italy^ 
and,  though  originally  intended  for  the  naval  serHce, 
turned  hia  attention  to  medicine,  which  he  studied 
at  Yalencia^  Barcelona,  ^radrid,  and  Faria.  Having 
taken  bia  degree  of  ^LD.  in  the  latter  capitld,  he 
delivered  lectures  on  bt»tauy,  chembtTy,and  anatomy, 
which,  along  with  his  medical  practice,  soon  gave  him 
a  high  reputation  and  a  prominent  position.  In  1816 
he  declined  an  invitation  to  fill  the  chair  vacated  by 
the  chemist  Proust  at  the  University  of  Madrid;  and 
having  been  naturalised  in  France  in  1818,  was  next 
year  appointed  professor  of  medicine  and  toxicology 
at  PariA.  This  eitijation  ho  resigned  in  1822,  and 
in  1623  became  professor  of  medical  chemistry  and 
medical  jnrispm4enoe.  Mm  £rat  importaat  work  wn^ 
Traithj  des  PotionB,  or  Toxicologie  G^ndrale  (two  vols. 
Pari^  lSld)|  whic^  some  years  after  waa  followed 
by  his  ^€ment8  de  Chimte  appUqude  h  la  Mddecine 
et  mux  Arts  (two  vols.  Paris,  1817;  eighth  edition, 
five  vols,  1351),  This  latter  work  does  not  possess 
so  much  the  merit  of  being  originxd  as  of  putting  lu  a 
popular  form  th  e  researches  of  others.  Louis  X  V  HI. 
appointed  him  his  body  physician,  and  Louis  Philip|>e 
mikde  him  a  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
dean  of  the  medical  faculty,  member  of  the  general 
council  of  hospitals,  and  general  counsellor  of  the 
department  of  the  Seine.  He  displayed  an  extra- 
ordinary activity  in  judicial  investigations,  and  was 
thus  often  involved  in  disputesij^  in  which  hia  strong 
conservative  leanings  had  no  small  share.  One  of 
his  most  celebrated  controversies  was  that  with  JXas- 
pail  on  the  occasion  of  the  process  Lafarge*  Simihur 
disctissiotis  arose  in  connection  with  the  process 
Bocarme.  Most  of  hia  works,  besides  those  above 
named,  and  more  especially  his  Lemons  do  M^^ecine 
fJAgplo  and  hia  IVait^  do  Toxicologie,  have  been  re- 
"  fttedly  reprinted  in  the  original,  and  translated  into 
I  of  Uie  languages  of  Western.  Europe  j  while  one 
of  them,  entitled  Seconra  2i  doxmer  aux  Personnes 
empoisonndes  on  asphyxiates,  has  even  been  translated 
into  Turkish  and  Arabic.  In  connection  with  Le- 
sueur  he  took  a  part  in  the  Traitu  des  Exhumations 
Juridlques.  Other  works  of  his  are:  Mi^oirea  stir 
plusieurs  Questions  M^co*l^aleB  (Paris,  1S39); 
Eecherches  sur  rEmpoisonnement  par  TAdde  ar- 
s^iieux,  prdc«?dces  d'une  Histoire  de  1' Arsenic 
metollique  (Paris,  1841},  besides  numerous  contri- 
butions to  medica!  journals.  After  the  revolution  of 
1S4S  had  deprived  hirct  of  his  situation  in  the  medical 
faculty  he  intermingled  less  in  pubhc  life,  and  died 
at  Palis  in  1S53. 

OP^OBD,  Eael  of.     See  the  two  articles  Wal- 

POLE, 

ORGAL,  or  Ar^ial.    See  Abgal. 

ORGAN  (from  the  Greek  organoa,  an  instrument), 
the  grandest  of  musical  instniments  made  to  sound 
by  wind.  As  in  the  human  voice,  the  tones  of  the 
organ  are  produced  by  tho  vibrations  of  the  air  in 
the  tubes  or  pipes  through  which  it  is  propelled.  The 
three  esssentials  of  an  <»rgan  are:  (1),  a  chest  of  c^Lim- 
pressed  air;  (2),  a  set  of  pipes  in  communication  with 
this  chest;  aud  (3)|  a  clavier  or  key-boa»rd,  by  means 
Vol  X. 


of  which  this  communication  may  be  opened  or  dosed 
at  pleasure.  The  air  u  forced  into  tho  wind-chest 
by  means  of  bellows.  To  the  upper  part  of  each 
wind-chest  is  attached  a  t<tund-btiard,  a  contrivance 
for  conveying  the  mnd  to  any  particular  pipe  or  pipes 
at  pleasure.  It  couedsts  of  two  boards  laid  horizon- 
tally.  On  the  upper  board  are  arranged  paraUcl  rows 
of  pipes,  the  pipL's  in  each  row,  regiirded  longitudin- 
ally, being  of  the  same  titrdire  or  qu nitty  of  tone,  but 
of  a  diiferent  quality  when  regarded  laterally,  that  is, 
OS  they  extena  bockwaitisL  Under  each  lateral  row 
of  pipes  there  is  a  groove  or  channel  in  the  sound- 
board for  the  passage  of  air  from  the  wind- chest  to 
tho  perforations  in  the  sound-board  by  which  the 
pipes  oommmui»te  with  the  grooves.  Air  is  admitted 
into  these  grooves  by  means  of  valves  or  pallets, 
which  are  connected  with  the  keys,  C^n  the  deprei^ion 
of  a  key  the  valve  is  opened^  and  the  compressed  air 
rushes  into  the  groove^  and  would,  it  is  obvious,  cause 
all  the  pipes  communicating  with  that  particular 
groove  to  sound  their  respective  notes  were  it  not  far 
the  register.  The  regUter  is  a  slider  which  moves  in 
other  grooves  in  the  souud-boiurd,  cut  at  right  angles 
to  those  above  mentioned,  and  communicating  by 
perforations  with  the  longitudinally  arranged  pipes; 
it  contains  holes  to  ^xnrespond  with  tliese  pipes.  By 
drawing  the  register  or  stop  the  holes  of  one  of  these 
rows  are  opened,  aa  then  the  holes  of  the  slider  are 
directly  under  the  entrance  to  the  pipes,  and  by 
puslittig  it  they  are  closed.  From  this  it  is  clear  that 
by  drawing  several  of  these  registers  corresptrnding 
rows  of  pipes  are  opened.  When  a  register  is  open 
air  can  be  admitted  into  any  of  the  row  of  pipes 
under  which  It  is  placed  by  ttimply  pressing  the  key 
that  opens  the  valve  of  the  groove  with  which  it 
commimicate&  llie  seriei^  of  pipes  above  each  ellder 
Lb  called  a  stop.  The  principal  stope  of  an  organ  are 
the  opcjtiy  st^pedy  and  double  diapasons;  the  principal, 
didctana^  twelfth,  Efteeuth^  flutt^  trumpet^  clarion^ 
ba^sooNf  ertmotidf  obnt,  and  txtx  humana.  Those  pipes 
of  the  various  registers  that  open  inta  each  channel 
aro  BO  conatructed  that  while  one  shall  give  a  funda- 
mental note,  the  others  shall  give  the  chords  of  that 
note.  An  ot^au  may  have  several  wind-chests  filled 
by  the  same  bellows,  and  several  key-boards,  each 
key-board  and  wind-chert  representing  a  distinct 
organ.  In  the  largest  instruments  the  number  of 
these  organs  generally  amounts  to  five.  ITio  most 
powerful  of  these  is  caEed  the  gnai  organ;  a  smaller 
one  the  choir  organ;  another  is  called  the  aweU  organs 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  inclosed  in  a 
wooden  box  Avith  a  front  of  louvre- boanls,  which  can 
bo  worked  by  the  player  so  as  to  give  diminuendo 
and  crescendo  effects  to  the  sound;  a  fourth  is  called 
th©  bqIo  organ,  being  employed  for  special  solo  atope^ 
such  as  the  hautboy,  the  finte^stop^  the  vox  humana, 
and  others;  lastly,  there  is  the  pedal  organ,  so  called 
from  its  key-board  being  played  by  the  feet.  The 
key -boards  for  the  hand  are  termed  manuetls,  that 
far  the  feet  the  ptdtd.  The  most  usual  compass  of 
the  manuals  is  from  CC  (8  feet)  to  F  in  alt,  four 
octaves  and  a  half;  that  of  the  pedal  from  CCC  to 
E  or  F,  two  and  a  qimrter  to  two  and  a  half  octaves. 
There  ore  two  kinds  of  organ  pipes^-;^v<c  fHpes 
and  reed  pipes,  of  each  of  which  there  are  several 
species.  Flute-pif^es  consist,  first,  of  a  foot,  which  is 
^  hollow,  and  receives  tho  wind  that  sounds  the  pipe; 
second,  of  a  body  which  is  attached  to  the  foot.  Be- 
tween the  foot  and  th©  body  of  the  pipe  is  a  diaphragm 
or  partition,  having  a  small  narrow  aperture  to  let 
out  the  wind;  over  this  ajierture  is  the  mouth,  whose 
upper  lip,  Ixing  hnrizontal,  cuts  the  wind  as  it  c»cai>Q8 
through  the  aperture  and  seta  it  in  vibration,  so 
causing  the  sound.  The  pipes  are  mad©  either  of 
pewter^  of  lead  mixed  with  tin,  or  of  wood.    The 
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metal  pipes  are  gCDerally  cyliudricali  open  at  their 
extretnitiea,  and  dear  in  tbeir  Boiinii  The  woodeo 
pipes  arc  squorej  and  gonerallj  stopped  at  tbeir 
extremitiefi  by  a  p^ug  cov  ered  with  leather^  bo  as  to  he 
fUr- tight  The  sound  of  these  ia  softer.  The  longest 
pipea  yield  the  gxuvost,  the  shortest  the  iDuoBt  acute 
eonnda.  The  pipea^  however,  which  are  stopped  have 
only  half  the  length  of  those  that  Are  open^  for  tho 
same  sonnd<  The  pipes  vary  in  length  from  Z*I  feet 
or  80,  to  the  size  of  the  pi|>e  of  a  very  small  key. 
The  reed  pi{)ea  eonaiat  of  a  tout  to  carry  t^e  wind  to 
the  reed,  a  thin  tongue  of  hard  tiraas,  one  of  the 
eactcemities  of  which  h-  fitted  into  a  kind  of  mould  by 
A  wooden  plug,  und  the  other  is  left  free  to  vibrate ; 
and  in  pro[3ortioti  to  the  length  of  that  part  of  the 
tongue  which  is  at  liberty  is  the  depth  of  the  sound. 
After  passing  the  reed  the  wind  tiaveisea  a  long 
pipe,  whose  tHmenaions  and  shape  give  dhancter  and 
quality  to  the  sound, 

Sume  pennons,  particularly  Jews,  suppose,  but 
without  futindfttion,  that  the  organ  was  used  even  in 
the  temple  of  BoloDioit.  Some  derive  its  origin  from 
the  bagpipe;  others^  with  more  probability,  from  wn 
infitrument  of  the  Greeks,  though  a  very  imperfect 
one — the  miUr-organ — as  it  is  known  that  the  firat 
organs  used  in  Italy  came  thither  from  the  Greek 
Hmpire.  The  inventfoa  of  the  organ  is  attributed  t<3 
CteaibiuB  of  Alexandria,  about  a.d.  200.  An  organ 
waa  presented  by  Emperor  CoproDymos  to  FepiUi 
king  of  France^  about  755;  and  in  826  a  water- organ 
was  er^ted  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  use  of  organs^ 
howeveri  was  not  common  before  the  fourteenth  een- 
tury.  At  the  beginning  the  instrument  was  very 
imperfect;  it  had  only  fram  12  to  15  broad  and 
large  keye,  which  were  struck  with  the  fiat  and  pro- 
dnced  the  tones  of  the  tiii tonic  scale.  The  keys  in 
time  became  smaller,  and  between  the  diatonic  tonee 
the  semitune^  were  inserted.  In  1444  H.  Drossdorf 
of  ilaycnee  built  a  great  organ,  with  a  pedal.  Ac- 
cording t<:»  others*  Bernhard,  a  Gennanj,  organist  to 
the  Doge  of  Venice,  ibuHt  the  finst  organ  with  a  pedal 
between  the  ycara  147^1  and  14S0.  Improvements 
HuccHicdL'd  quickly  in  the  sixteenth  century;  the 
divi^iuu  of  adl  the  pipes  into  different  stops  was  now 
invented,  and  the  tone  of  the  instrument  was  adapted 
to  the  tone  of  the  choir.  The  bellows  were  particu- 
larly improvedi  as  till  then  twenty  to  twenty -four 
paice  had  often  existed  in  one  organ,  requiring  from 
ten  to  twelve  men  to  tread  them.  Ent  the  present 
degree  of  perfection  could  not  be  obtained  until 
Christian  I'orner  had  invented,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  wind-chestf  by  which  an  equal  pressure 
of  wind  can  be  obtained  in  all  the  bellows.  A 
hydraulic  engine  has  been  adapted,  with  auceeaa, 
to  the  purposes  of  working  the  bellowa,  and  it  is 
now  pretty  gooenilly  adopted.  By  an  ingenioua 
piece  of  self 'acting  meohuiJsio,  the  pump  works  only 
when  the  wiad-&est  is  empty,  or  only  partially 
filled,  ceasing  when  it  is  fulL  Mr.  Barker,  inventor 
of  the  pneumatio  lever,  patented  in  1863  a  oontrivanco 
for  transferring  some  of  the  work  from  mechanian] 
to  electro-magnetism.  An  organ  built  on  this  prin- 
ciple b  termed  an  dectric  organ*  Several  improve- 
ments have  since  been  made  cm  Barker's  patent; 
The  first  electric  organ  constructed  in  Britain  was 
used  at  Dmry  Lane  in  1867,  and  many  othetv  have 
since  been  erected  throughout  the  country.  Tho 
principal  advantages  of  this  description  of  organ  are 
that  it  facilitates  the  playing,  and  enables  theocgan- 
ist  to  sit  at  a  key*board  at  ik  distance  from  the  organ. 
One  of  the  hu^gest  organs  is  that  in  St.  Peter's  church 
in  Eome;  it  has  100  stops;  that  of  the  Seville 
Cathedral  has  also  100  stops  and  5300  pipes ;  one  at 
Welngarten,  in  Suabiai  60  stops  and  66t>€  pipes;  one 
ftt  HJufcrlem,  60  atof»a  and  5000  pipes.    The  organs 


of  Notre  Dame  and  St.  Sulpioe,  in  Tnnce,  mre  like- 
wise very  large;  but  the  largest  organ  ever  constructed 
m  that  built  in  1S70  for  the  Koyal  Albert  Hall, 
London.  There  are  five  rows  of  keya  for  the  choir, 
great,  swell,  solo,  and  pedal  organs;  133  stops,  and 
nearly  10,000  pipes.  The  belJbws  are  itiQated  by 
steam-power. 

The  hand  or  hurrd  or^jant  coaakt  of  a  movable, 
turning  cylinder^  called  a  barrd,  on  which,  by  means 
of  vdres^  pins,  and  staples,  are  set  the  tunes  it  is  in- 
tended to  perform*  These  pins  and  staples,  by  the 
revolution  of  the  barrel,  act  upon  the  keys  within, 
and  give  adiniBaion  to  the  wind  from  the  bellowa  Ut 
the  pipes.  The  kand-orffan  is  generally  [>ortahle,  and 
so  contrived  that  the  same  action  of  the  baud  which 
turns  the  barrel  gives  motion  to  the  bellowa.  T^t 
Atneriean  ort/an  is  a  free-reed  instrument  similar  in 
general  construction  to  the  harmonium,  but  with  the 
following  impurtant  differences.  The  reeds  in  the 
Amorican  organ  are  more  corved  and  smaller  thmn 
those  of  the  harmonium,  having  a  wider  space  to 
vibrate,  the  result  being  that  the  tone  is  much  softer 
and  of  a  more  uniform  power.  In  the  harmoniuia 
the  mod  ia  forced  outward  through  the  reeds,  whereas 
in  the  American  organ,  by  reversing  the  action  of  the 
belLow%  it  is  drawn  inwards.  The  American  organ  i^ 
more  easily  blown  than  the  harmonium,  and  ita  tones 
are  of  a  more  ozgan-Uke  quality,  but  it  is  inferior  to 
the  hitter  instrument  in  variety  of  tone  and  power  of 
expresBioiu  Theseorgans  were  introduced  into  Britain 
by  Mason  and  Hamlin  of  Xew  York  about  1860. 

OEGAN,  OiWxW'ic  Function B,  Ohgaxizatiok. 
When  the  structure  of  (a  living  body  is  examined  it 
is  generally  Unmd  to  be  compoled  of  ft  greater  or  less 
number  uf  detinite  parts  or  elements^  generally  of 
diverse  nature,  but  which  possess  amon^  themselves 
intimate  relations— one  part  being  connected  either 
hy  structure  or  by  fimction  to  another  part  or  parts. 
These  diaaimilar  parts  or  elements  are  termed  in  a 
general  senae  the  organs  of  a  living  body.  In  this 
view  not  only  the  more  diatinct  structures  of  animals 
and  plants — such  as  the  liver,  hearty  cells,  vessels,  iStc.  — 
fall  under  this  definition,  but  the  simpler  tissnes  and 
membranes,  each  with  its  characteristic  formation, 
are  also  included  in  the  idea  of  organs.  This  disaimi* 
larity  or  diflfereuce  between  the  organs  or  parts  of 
which  a  living  being  is  composed,  forms  a  very  strik- 
ing characteristic  to  the  structure  of  lifeless  bodies. 
A  Hfelees  body — ^^such  as  a  miueral'— esJiibits  gener- 
ally a  sameness  or  homogeneity  of  structure.  Its 
intimate  parts  or  particles  are  usually  of  ft  similar 
kind  or  nature.  Hence  this  broad  and  patent  dis- 
tinction has  resulted  in  the  employment  of  the  terms 
oryanic  and  organized  to  express  the  characteristics 
of  living  beings ;  whilst  to  the  lifeless  part  of  crea* 
tlon  the  opposing  term  inorganic  is  applied.  From 
the  earliest  stages  of  a  living  animal  or  plant  the 
process  of  formation  of  new  parts  and  org&us  by  the 
differentiation  of  the  body-substanoe  mjij  be  seen  to 
proceed;  and  this  process  of  development  in  the 
adult  results  in  the  prodnction  of  that  complicated 
structure,  the  possession  of  which  entitles  the  body 
to  be  termed  organized.  It  is  further  to  be  not^ 
that  no  relatione,  aimilor  to  those  existing  between 
the  organs  of  a  living  being,  are  present  in  the  inor- 
ganic or  lifeless  body.  The  parts  of  the  latter  are 
cunnected  together  in  virtue  of  purely  pk^tical  or 
phs§ico*di£mycal  laws.  'Wldlst  in  the  living  being 
the  definite  zelatioDsliip  which  results  in  the  hannoni* 
ous  working  of  aU  the  varied  structures  of  the  body 
is  maintained  through  actions  and  processes  known  as 
vital  in  their  nature,  which  processea— whatever  their 
relations  with  physical  actions — exhibit  very  diJferent 
characteristics  and  coudlticms  from  the  Utter  actions. 

Organization  thus  means  the  possession  of  definite 
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orgatia^  rtmcturea^  or  parU,  which  have  definlfce  re- 
lations to  each  other.  It  la  important  to  note  the 
exact  relations  of  this  term  'organization'  to  the 
subject  of  life  and  vital  action ;  ainco  much  confusion 
formerlj  existed  on  this  point.  Former  dehnitions 
of  life  oocasionally  oaaerted  that  orgamsatien  was  the 
€ci«se  of  life.  In  other  words,  that  a  body  Uifd 
becanae  it  was  organized ;  or  because  it  had  definite 
apparatus  to  carry  mi  the  li\ing  fnnctiona.  Duges, 
for  example,  defined  life  as  the  *  special  activity  of 
orgazuxed  bodies*  Ueclard  said  that  life  was  '  organ- 
izatiozL  in  action.'  Lawrence's  idea  of  life  Implied 
that  it  consisted  in  the  '  asaemblage  of  all  the  f  unc- 
tiens  or  purposes  of  organized  bodies/  And  other 
definitions  of  a  eimilar  nature  might  be  cited  to  show 
the  extent  to  which  thiB  idea  prevailed.  Now  when 
we  regard  some  of  the  lowest  of  living  beings,  from 
either  the  animal  or  plant  world,  we  find  that 
oi^ganizatlon,  or  the  posaesaion  of  definite  stmctnres 
and  parts,  is  a  feature  totally  wanting;  yet  theae 
lower  forma  live  and  carry  on  their  living  foiictlona 
as  perfectly  as  the  highest  animal  or  plant.  A  lower 
animal  or  plant,  consisting  of  a  minute  speck  of 
protoplasm  or  living  jelly-like  matter,  lives,  moves, 
digests  food,  and  reproduces  ita  kind  as  perfectly,  so 
far  as  ita  welfare  is  concerned,  as  the  highest  form. 
Yet  on  examining  its  structure  with  the  microscope 
no  trace  of  an  organ  or  tissue  can  be  deteofced  in  tho 
uniform  living  protoplasm  which  composes  ita  entire 
body.  And  even  in  such  a  state  of  matters,  as 
exemplified  by  the  Foraminifera  (which  eee),  we  find 
this  simple  protoplasm  furnished  with  the  power 
of  forming  eliells  in  many  instances  of  exceeding 
beauty  and  complexity  of  outli&e.  Thus  no  organi- 
zation is  present  in  such  a  case,  and  we  therefore  con- 
clude, that  organization  is  not  the  cangCj  but  invari- 
ably the  resii^  of  lifa  A  E^ing  being  li  organized 
because  it  Eves;  it  does  not  live  becaiuie  it  is  organ- 
ized. Life — as  seen  in  tho  egg  or  germ- cell — always 
precedes  the  appearance  and  development  of  organ^^ 
ised  stnictureSy  which  latter  are  simply  the  manifes- 
tation of  vital  and  formative  powers.  The  animal 
cannot  therefore  he  compared  to  a  machine  in  its 
essential  nature.  The  higher  animal  may  resemble 
the  watch  or  engine:  each  possessing  an  intricate 
mechanism ;  but  the  complex  mechanliim  in  virtue 
of  which  the  watch  or  engine  moves  and  exhibits  all 
its  characters  is  exactly  what  is  wanting  in  the  lower 
animaL  The  latter  thus  carries  on  all  its  compli- 
cated functions  "ndtbout  mechanism  or  organization,  as 
t)erfectly,  so  far  as  its  existence  is  concerned,  aa  the 
highest  ammal,  or  the  complicated  watch.  The  dif  * 
ference  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  animal  Is 
therefore  merely  one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind. 

By  the  term  otyjani^  or  ic<f€tatuefmiciion§  we  are 
iiccustomed  to  denote  those  functions — ntUfitwn  and 
rfprorfu<?^ion^which  are  common  to  animals  and 
plants^  The  function  of  inncnatwn^  or  that  of  the 
nervous  syetem,  being  peculiar  to  anim.ils,  is  spoken 
of  as  the  animal  fiinctUfti,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
otganic  processes. 

OEGANIO  ANALYSIS,  the  process  by  which 
the  composition  of  organic  bo^s  or  compeunds  of 
carbon  is  ascertained.  All  carbon  compounds^  when 
heated,  are  decomposed;  and  if  the  gases  formed  by 
this  decomposition  are  ptissed  over  strongly-heated 
copper  oxide,  the  carbon  is  burned  to  carbon  dioxide 
and  the  hydrogen  to  water.  Carbon  dioxide  can  be 
absorbed  by  caustic  potash,  and  ^vater  by  caldimi 
<!hioride;  on  these  facts  ihe  process  of  organic  analysis 
la  based.  A  weighed  amount  of  the  substance  to  be 
analyzed  is  placed  at  one  end  of  a  glass  tube  made 
of  very  infusible  glass:  if  a  solid,  the  substance  may 
be  placed  in  a  small  platinum  boat;  if  a  liq^uid,  it  is 
oontained  in  a  small,  thin  glass  bulb  open  at  one 


end.  The  tube  is  filled  with  copper  oxide,  and  to  the 
end  farthest  from  the  substance  to  be  analyzed  a 
Beries  of  weighed  tubes  are  adapted,  the  first  contain* 
iug  calcium  chloride,  the  others  caustic  potash.  The 
tubo  is  placed  in  a  gas-furnace,  and  the  copper  oxide 
is  heated;  heat  is  then  appHed  gradually  to  the  sub> 
stance,  care  being  taken  that  the  decomposition  does 
not  proceed  at  too  rapid  a  pace,  elae  some  of  tho 
gases  may  escape  only  partially  burned.  The  water 
is  caught  in  tbo  fir^t  tube,  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
others;  from  tho  increase  in  weight  of  these  tubes 
the  amount  of  hydrogen  and  of  carbon  in  the  original 
substance  is  easily  calculated.  For  estimating  nitro- 
gen, chlorine,  bromine,  and  snlphor,  in  carbon  com* 
l^ounda,  sj^ecial  methods  are  required,  a  description 
of  which  cannot  well  find  a  place  here* 

ORGANIC  COilPOUNDS.  Organic  chemistry 
was  formerly  defined  as  the  chemii*try  of  substances 
derived  from  plants  and  animals;  but  as  we  are  now 
able  to  produce  many,  if  not  most,  of  these  snbfltanoea 
artificially,  this  definition  is  no  longer  a  good  one. 
Inasmuch  as  cirbon  Li  invariably  a  oonsdtuent  of  all 
substances  included  under  orgsinic  chemistry,  this 
name  has  been  in  great  measure  replaced  by  another, 
namely,  *  chemistry  of  the  carbon  compounds,'  Wo 
recognize,  therefore,  no  esBential  dififerenoe  between 
chemical  substances  of  mineral  and  those  of  vegetable 
or  animal  origin ;  but  for  the  convenience  of  study 
we  divide  chemical  science  into  two  great  classes, 
the  first  including  all  the  elements  except  carbon, 
whilo  the  second  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  one 
element  carlion,  and  ita  compounds. 

ORGANIC  IiAI>ICALS,  the  name  given  to  ft 
number  of  compounds  of  carbon  which  act  in  many 
bodies  as  if  they  were  truly  elementary  substances. 
These  radicals  can  of  course  be  decomposed;  never* 
tbeleas  in  many  chemical  operations  they  remain 
intact,  BO  that  wo  can  ehow  the  relation  existing 
between  many  of  the  carbon  compounds  by  formu* 
lating  them  aa  com  pounds  of  one  or  other  of  these 
radicals;  thus  the  com|xiuntls  of  cyanogen,  CN, 
present  many  points  of  analogy  with  the  chlorides, 
bromides,  and  iodidea  This  we  show  in  our  notation 
by  such  formulae  as  KCy,  KCt,  KBr,  and  KI,  where 
Cy  stands  for  the  group  CN,  Again,  tho  group  CHj, 
or  methyl,  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  number 
of  compounds;  thus  we  talk  of  methyl  hy<lride,  or 
marsh-gas,  CH|.  H ;  methyl  chloride,  0  Ha.  CI;  methyl 
alcohol,  C  Hj .  C  H  O ;  and  so  on.  In  thoao  compounds 
the  group  CH^  is  regarded  as  playing  the  part  of  an 
element,  and  as  entering  into  combination  so  atf  to 
replace  one  atom  of  hydrogen.  We  now  Icnow  of  a 
great  many  of  these  organic  mdicalB;  many  of  them 
nave  never  been  obtaint^d  in  the  free  atate,  nererthe- 
lesa  we  feel  justified  in  formulating  many  eeriea  of 
substances  on  the  supposition  that  they  contain  theae 
radicals. 

ORGANO-HETALLIO  BOBIES.  This  name 
is  aptplied  to  those  substances  which  contain  a  metal 
nnitad  directly  with  an  organic  radical;  thus  just  as 
we  have  ethyl  iodide,  CfHsI,  so  we  have  ethyl  xinc^ 
Zn(CaH£)},  and  so  on. 

ORGANZINE.     See  Silk, 

ORGIES  (in  Greek,  orgia),  the  mystic  ritea  and 
wild  revels  celebrated  in  honour  of  Bacchus;  also  the 
festivals  and  mysteries  of  other  deities.  (See  Baocbus 
and  MvHtBKiEfl.)  Tho  term  bos  hence  been  applied 
to  any  sc^ne  of  riotous  mirth  and  excessive  revelry. 

OMEL  COLLEGE,  Oxford,  This  college  was 
founded  in  122S  by  Edward  IL  on  the  suggestion  of 
Adam  de  Brome^  his  almoner,  for  a  provoat  and  ten 
feUowa,  Eight  fellowships  and  several  ejdiibitiona 
have  since  been  added.  By  on  ordinance  framed  under 
the  statute  17  and  18  Vict,  cap,  Ixxxi.,  the  election 
to  two  fellowBhipe  ia  at  present  suspended,   L'^nder  the 
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Bume  ordlimnce  tbere  are  ten  BchobwBbipg  tenable  for 
five  jeam,  and  four  exbibitions  tenable  till  the  end 
of  the  twentieth  term  from  mfttriculatioii.  The  value 
of  each  of  these  scholanhipfl  aod  exhibitioos  (during 
re«idDnoe)  ia  £80  per  annum.  Candirlatea  for  these 
exhibitions  must  Im  deserving  persons  in  need  of 
itnpport  at  the  university;  to  a  BcholarHhip  no  ono  ia 
eligible  who  has  attained  the  t^e  of  tweuty  yeai%^  or 
who,  being  a  member  of  the  uuivendty,  has  exceeded 
two  years  fr«>m  bis  matriculation. 

ORIE  L  \Y1  NBO  W,  a  projecting  angtdar  window, 
usually  having  three  or  ftve  ddeSj  and  divided  by 
mulliuna  and  traUAouis  into  different  bays  and  other 
projections. 

URIEXTAL  LANGUAGES,  fho  general  tle^ig- 
natioTi  at  the  present  day  for  the  languages  of  the 
nutiouBof  Asia,  aa  also  ol  the  Mohammedan  countries 
of  Europe  and  Africa. 

ORIENTATION  is  the  term  applied  by  English 
ecclesiologkts  to  the  deviation  from  the  true  east 
which  baa  beeti  observed  to  exist  in  churchea  which 
had  been  supposed  to  stand  for  the  purpose  of  oeriain 
religious  obsen'ances  exactly  east  and  we«t.  The 
great  majority  of  such  churches  are  found  to  incliae 
a  little  to  the  north  or  B<i>uth. 

ORIFLA^IME  (Latin,  auritm,  gold;  Jtamma,  a 
fla^e),  the  t»ld  royal  fitandard  of  Erancse,  originally 
the  church  baxmei*  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Dc-nii«»  which 
was  preaeated  by  the  abbot  to  the  lord  protectt^r  of 
the  convent  (formerly  the  Counts  of  Veadu  and  Pon- 
toise)  whenever  it  was  neoeesary  to  take  up  arms  fur 
the  preservation  of  its  rights  and  poasesslonfi.  It  was 
a  pieoe  of  red  taffeta  (thence  the  name)  lixed  on  a 
golden  spear,  in  the  form  of  a  baimer,  and  cut  into 
three  points,  each  of  which  was  adorned  with  a  ta&sel 
of  green  silk.  When  PbiMp  I.  afterwards  united  Vexin 
to  the  possessions  of  the  crown,  it  fell  to  him  to  bear 
the  banner  aa  protector  of  the  abbey.  It  waa  now 
carried  with  the  armie%  and  eventually  became  the 
^nreat  standard  of  the  kingdom.  Since  the  time  of 
Charles  Yll.  it  has  never  been  carried  into  battle. 
St.'o  Lanzelutf  M<Smoires  de  TAcad^mie  dee  Inscrip- 
tiomi,  viii 

UKIGEX,  one  of  the  most  learned  ecclesiastical 
svriters,  aumamed,  from  bia  untiring  diligenee  Ada' 
mantiaai^  was  bom  at  Alexandria,  a.i>*  1S5,  and  early 
instructed  by  hia  fiither  in  the  Christian  reEgion  and 
the  sciences.  His  teachers  afterwards  were  Clement 
of  Alexandria  and  Ammomus.  In  bis  early  youth 
be  gave  proofs  of  greatnetti  of  souL  When  hia  father 
was  thro^\ii  into  prison  on  account  of  his  religion^ 
under  tho  Emi)eror  Severus,  Qrigen  exborted  him 
to  suffer  martyrdom  rather  than  renounce  Christian- 
ity. After  the  martyrdom  of  his  father  in  202  he 
maintained  his  mother  and  s]t<ter  by  giving  instruc- 
tloDB  in  crammar*  At  the  age  of  eighteen  be  waa 
appointed  to  Instruct  the  believers  in  Alexandria, 
Males  and  fcmal  ea  crowded  ti>  hia  lectures.  To  (»cape 
calumny  be  determined  to  mutilate  Mmaclf,  and  he 
thought  the  act  was  juatihed  by  a  passage  in  the 
New  Testament,  though  afterwards  be  expressed 
great  sorrow  for  what  he  had  done.  After  the  death 
of  Septimlus  Severus  in  211  Origen  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  gained  friends  and  admirers.  After  hia 
return,  agreeably  to  the  desire  of  the  Biabop  Deme- 
trius, he  c(»Dtioucd  his  instructions  at  Alexandria. 
A  popular  tumult  compelled  bim  to  flee  to  Palestine. 
He  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  biabops  Uiere  that 
they  permitted  him  to  preach  in  their  assembliea. 
His  own  bishop,  moved  with  jealousy,  recalled  bim. 
lie  was  soon  after  invited  to  Achaia,  which  was  dia- 
tmcted  hr  various  heresies.  On  his  way  to  CsBsareat 
in  Paleatme,  he  waa  oonaecrated  to  the  offioe  of  pree* 
byter  by  the  bishopi  who  were  there  assembled* 
This  laid  the  foundation  for  the  persecutionB  wMcb 


embittered  the  remainder  of  Ida  life-  Demetrius 
maintained  that  it  belonged  only  to  himself  t<j  cjjnse- 
crate  Origen.  He  nmuxumed  two  councils,  deprived 
Origen  of  hia  priestly  office,  prohibited  him  from 
teaching  in  Alexandria,  whither  he  had  returned, 
compelled  him  to  leave  the  city,  and  excommunicated 
bim,  the  principal  heresy  charged  a(.^inst  him  being 
his  denial  of  eternal  puoiahmcnt.  This  Bentenoe  was 
confirmed  at  Rome  and  by  moat  of  the  other  bishopsL 
But  the  churches  of  Palestine,  Arabia,  Phoenicia,  and 
Achaia  maintained  a  connection  vriik  Origen,  who 
denied  the  errors  of  which  he  was  aconsed,  and  went 
back  again  to  Csesarea,  Theochristua,  the  bishop 
there,  received  him,  and  intrusted  to  Mm  the  duty  of 
explaining  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  the  year  231 
hia  |M?rsecutor  died,  and  Origen  now  enjoyed  in  tran- 
quillity his  well- deserved  fame.  The  ]>ersecution  of 
the  Christians,  under  Maximiu,  forced  him  to  remain 
iuT  two  years  in  concealment.  When  peace  was 
restored  t«>  the  church  by  Gordian,  in  237,  Origen 
took  advantage  of  it  to  travel  to  Athena  He  then 
went  to  Arabia^  to  which  the  biabops  of  this  pruvincB 
had  invited  him  to  refute  Bishop  Beryllus,  who 
alHrmed  that  the  di vino  nature  of  Christ  did  not  exist 
before  his  human  nature.  Origen  spoke  with  such 
eloquence  that  BcryHus  recanted,  and  thanked 
him  for  bid  inatmctiona.  The  same  bishops  caUetl 
him  to  a  council  which  they  held  l^^ainst  certain 
heretics  who  maintained  that  death  was  oommou  to 
floul  and  body.  Origen  spoke  on  this  subject  likewise 
with  such  power  that  he  gained  them  all  over  to  his 
own  opinions.  In  a  new  pcraecution,  under  tlio 
Emperor  Decius,  Origin  was  viewed  as  a  pillar  of  the 
ehurch,  waa  thrown  into  prison,  and  subjected  to  tho 
moat  cruel  sufferings.  Exhausted  by  this  severity 
he  died  at  Tyre  in  the  year  254. 

Few  authors  have  written  so  mncb  as  Origen:  few 
men  have  been  so  much  esteemed  and  admired,  and 
yet  attacked  with  such  \irulence,  and  persecuted 
with  such  severity,  both  during  hia  life  and  after  hia 
death.  He  was  repniached  with  having  attempted 
to  blend  the  Christian  doctrines  with  the  notions 
of  Plato.  Particuhirly  in  his  book  De  Prindfjilt, 
directed  against  heretics,  and  now  extant  only  in  the 
&agmenta  of  a  translation  by  Rufinua,  be  presents  a 
system  founded  on  the  PLatonic  phiiosophy^  but  he 
gives  his  opinions  only  as  a  possibility;  moreover, 
the  beretioB  of  his  own  time,  as  he  says  himself,  cor- 
rupted  his  iKTitings*  He  has  been  accused,  without 
reason,  of  favouring  materialism.  He  expressly  op- 
poses those  who  consider  God  as  having  a  corporeal 
nature.  Of  hia  works  (repreaefited  to  be  6000),  with 
the  exception  of  tho  one  juat  mentionec^  there  are 
extant  only  his  Exhortation  to  ^lartyrdom,  commen- 
taries, homQies,  and  scholia  on  the  Holy  Scriptures^ 
of  which  he  may  have  intended  to  expMn  the  wholes 
We  still  have  a  large  number  of  them ;  but  they  anv 
in  general,  nothing  mofe  than  free  translationsw  He 
made  a  general  applicatimi  of  tho  fignrative  or  alle- 
gorical explanations  of  the  Jews,  and  rejected  the 
literal  meaning,  which  be  regarded  as  the  mere 
external  part  of  the  former,  B«iides  these  exegetical 
works  he  distiuguished  bimaelf  by  his  critical  talent 
in  his  Hexapla,  of  which  an  edition  was  published  by 
Montfauoon,  and  afterwards  by  Chr.  Fr.  Bshrdt 
His  work  againat  Celaus  is  oonsidered  as  the  meet 
ix)mplete  and  convincing  defence  ol  Christianity  ol 
which  antiquity  can  boaat.  His  worka^  complete  in 
four  volumes  folio,  were  puhliahed  by  Do  La  Rue 
(Paris,  1733-59).  A  translation  of  his  works  into 
English  has  been  published  by  T.  &  1\  Clark  (Edin- 
burgh, 1868-72).  There  has  been  much  contention 
alxmt  the  orthodoxy  of  Origen,  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury the  Ariana  appeided  to  bia  authoritv  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  their  doctrines.     The  most  learned  and 
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the  mmt  celebrated  fathers  have  been  foiiod  both 
lUDOUg^  his  friends  and  hb  opponents, 

ORIGINAL  SIN  ia  the  term  employed  by  thco- 
loorical  writers  to  denote  the  doctrme  which  mam- 
taliia  the  complete  cormption  of  the  reason  and  the 
will  ill  all  the  deac%indant«  of  Adam  throngh  the  fall^ 
and  the  consequent  inability  of  mim  in  bis  natural 
state  either  to  know  or  to  love  God,  or  indeed  do 
anything  that  in  good,  thua  rendering  biniself  liable 
to  de3,tti  temporal  and  death  eteraid.  The  cloctnue 
is  founded  on  euch  paaaages  aa  Geo,  \uL  21;  Gal 
iii.  22;  v.  17;  Eom,  ili.  23  H  seq,;  v.  12;  viii.  5; 
tbougb  some  nmintain  that  these  paasngei  do  not 
give  any  coyntenant-e  to  the  doctrine.  The  Greek 
fathers  held  thnt  a  perA^orted  T^dll  and  ain  are  co- 
ordinate with  the  human  race,  and  that  death  has 
dominion  over  it  by  reason  of  its  origination  from 
Adam  after  the  fall.  Justtyn  Martyr  says  that  the 
entire  race  of  men  from  Adam  hatl  become  eubjccfc 
to  death  and  the  tranagreaision  of  the  serpent,  as  well 
as  guilty  of  individual  sinei.  Irenmua  rays  that  at 
the  fall  man  lost  the  image  and  likeness  of  Grod  in 
which  he  waa  created,  and  that  the  whole  race  having 
become  tranBgressora  in  Adam,  became  subject  to 
death,  and  were  led  captive  by  the  devlL  AthiuiaiiuB 
and  Cyril  of  Jem^dem  held  similar  views.  Origen 
describes  man  as  bom  ^ith  depraved  appetite,  but 
credits  him  with  having  occaaional  glimpses  of  divine 
and  god-like  things^  Chrysoatom  saya  that  '  a  whole 
swarm  of  posaiona  were  introduced  by  Adam's  sin, 
BSi  well  an  death.  Human  nature  has  been  driven 
wild  by  them  as  a  restive  horfle,*  Again  he  says, 
'Adam's  sin  depraved  man's  nature  mid  brought  in 
concupiscence,  tbatj  without  being  itjielf  sin,  leadeth, 
when  unrestrained,  straight  to  evil' 

In  the  Latin  Church  the  doctrine  was  more  fully 
developed  than  in  the  Greek  Churchy  Tertullian, 
in  accordance  with  hia  doctrine  of  Tntduciani«m, 
which  holds  that  the  sotil  as  well  as  the  body  is 
generated  hy  the  parents,  asserted  that  sin  and  death 
were  alike  propagated  from  Adam;  he  accordingly 
held  an  or^rrntj  i^lLum,  but  without  regarding  it  tu& 
actual  Bin  or  denying  to  man  the  fKwsibility  of  good- 
ness, lo  this  view  he  was  followed  by  Cyprian^ 
Hilary  of  Poitiers,  and  Ambrose.  Augustine,  hois'- 
ever,  asserted,  in  opposition  to  the  Pelagians,  aa  the 
Catholic  view  of  the  church,  tlve  doctrine  defined 
above.  'Beath  wss  brought  into  the  world  by 
Adam's  fdn;  man's  free-will,  the  reflex  of  the  divine 
will,  was  lost  to  him  by  the  fall  as  regards  good; 
there  remained  only  spontaneity,  the  negation  of  out- 
ward  constraint,  and  free-will  as  r*jgarda  evil.  Men 
differ  xq  their  individual  character  solely  by  th^ir 
varying  grades  of  evil'  The  original  taint  of  our 
nature  and  liability  to  death  is  communicated  from 
father  to  son  by  generation.  Augnstine  procured 
the  condemnation  of  hiit  opponents  the  Pelagians 
i(  which  see)  in  several  cotmcila,  although  the  Councils 
of  Jerusalem  and  XHospoIia  in  41  &  decided  in  their 
favour.  Pelagius  had  asflerted  that  no  change  what- 
ever had  been  brought  about  by  the  fall^  that  death 
was  a  port  of  man  a  original  constitution,  and  that 
all  men  could  render  faultless  obedience  to  the  law 
of  God  if  they  wiahed.  Alter  the  conilemnation  of 
Pelaguudsm  it  again  sprung  up  in  a  modified  form, 
and  waa  Imown  by  the  name  of  semi^Pelagianism. 
According  to  this  view  death  and  a  taint  of  corrup- 
tion were  inherited  from  Adam  as  a  dbea^-^t;  iijiLi:ht  Vie, 
but  man  still  retained  a  power  for  good  without  the 
aid  ci  divine  grace.  This  doctrine  obtained  much 
support  in  the  church.  In  the  ninth  century  the  con- 
troversy regarding  original  sin  was  again  revived  by 
John  Scotus  Krigena,  who  held  the  infection  of  man's 
nature  to  be  the  result  of  its  original  constitution. 
Among  the  schoolmen  Ansclm  of  Canterbury,  Peter 


Lombard,  and  Thomas  Aquinas  took  the  lead  in  the 
controversy.  Ansclm  regarded  original  sin  as  a 
bodily  taint  communicated  by  propa^tion,  and  which 
detile<l  the  soul  by  reason  of  its  closie  connection  with 
the  body. 

The  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  upheld  the 
Augustinian  view  of  original  sin  in  opposition  to  the 
Homau  Cathnlica,  who  at  the  Council  of  IVent  gave 
their  oflheaion  t^j  the  semi -Pelagian  view  of  the  doc- 
trine. The  Lutheran  and  the  Keformed  Churches 
both  held  similar  views  regarding  original  sin,  fol- 
lowing Calvin  rather  than  Zwingli,  who  looked  upon 
it  as  an  evil  or  disease^  and  only  as  a  ein  when 
a  commandment  was  thereby  transgressed.  The 
Arminiana  and  Socinians^  on  the  other  hand,  dis- 
countenanced the  ecclesiastical  view  of  the  doctrine. 
While  the  Protestant  Church  maintain etl  that  Jesus 
alone  was  absolutely  free  from  original  sin,  tho  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  extended  this  attribute  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  as  welL  Uniform  adhesion  to  the 
Augustinian  dogma  on  the  i^>art  of  the  ref onuera  was 
by  no  means  the  case.  From  Luther's  dispute  with 
Erasmus,  who  would  only  admit  a  weakness  of  the 
Iree-wiE  and  not  its  destruction,  up  to  the  present 
time  the  doctrine  has  been  variously  defended  and 
attacked,  philosophera  as  well  as  theologians  taking 
part  in  the  controversy,  Kant  showed  the  moral 
signification  of  the  doctrine,  juid  represented  origimd 
sin  aa  an  inherent  tendency  in  man's  nature  to  eviL 
Kationalism,  on  the  other  hand,  taught  with  Pelagius 
that  it  was  only  a  weakness  of  man's  nature  with 
regard  to  knowledge  and  his  power  for  good.  Ac- 
cording to  Hegel  original  sin  is  nothing  else  than  the 
necessary  finitude  and  limitation  of  our  nature.  In 
recent  times  orthodox  theologians,  such  as  Olehausen, 
Hengstenberg,  and  others,  have  stood  up  for  the 
Augustinian  doctrine,  while  those  of  the  more  lil>oral 
school  have  modified  it  in  various  ways.  See  Miil- 
ler'a  Christliche  Ijehre  von  der  Siinde;  Gieaeler'sDog* 
mengeschichte,  sec.  72. 

OKIGIN  OF  SPECIES.    See  Species. 

OEIHUELA,  a  town  of  Spain,  Alicante,  in  a 
fertile  plain  on  the  Begura,  30  miles  south-west  of 
the  town  of  Alicante,  It  is  a  long  straggling  pkce, 
entered  by  several  gates,  one  of  which  is  a  magnificent 
and  lofty  arch  crowned  by  a  colossal  statue.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic 
fltmcturo  both  small  and  heavy;  three  pariah  cburchesi, 
one  of  them  containing  a  remarkably  beantiful 
chapel;  a  court-house,  having  a  very  valuable  series 
nf  archives;  a  modem  and  very  elegant  episcopal 
pidoce,  a  university,  a  foundling  and  other  hLwpitals. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  hats,  soap,  leather,  silk 
goods,  &C.,  and  there  are  numerous  silk,  com,  and 
oil  mills.  Orihuela  Bgures  much  in  the  early  Spanish 
w»i^     Pop,  20,929. 

ORILLOX,  in  fortification,  U  a  small  rounding  of 
earth  faced  with  a  wall,  raised  on  the  shoulders  of 
those  basdons  that  have  casemates,  to  cover  the 
cannon  in  the  re  entering  angle,  and  prevent  their 
beini^'  di5?nnKinted  by  the  enemy. 

UKINOCO,  a  river  of  South  America,  one  of  the 
hirgeat  in  the  world.  It  rises  in  the  Sierra  del  Par- 
ima,  near  lat  3*  40'  N.;  Ion,  64''  w.  Its  whole  length, 
including  its  windings,  is  alKiut  1500  miles.  It  has 
a  very  4±nmitous  course,  and  flows  into  the  Atlantic 
opposite  to  the  Island  of  Trinidajl.  The  numerous 
channels  by  which  the  Orinoco  latterly  find*  its  way 
to  the  sea  begin  to  branch  off  from  the  main  stream 
upwards  of  100  milea  from  the  coast  The  principal 
moutli,  6  leagues  wide,  is  soutb-esAt  of  Trinidad,  in 
Ion.  59''  GO'  w.;  lat,  8"  30'  N.  The  Orinoco  is  con- 
nected with  the  Eio  Negro,  a  tributary  of  the  Ama* 
zon,  by  the  Caasiquiari,  a  natural  canal  joining  tho 
two  rivers,  and  it  reoeivea  the  waters  of  many  lai^g© 
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rlrei%  among  wliich  aro  tbe  united  strcama  of  tbe 
At^bftpo  and  Guaviare,  the  Meta,  Apure,  Ajiiiica, 
Cmii^  mid  Cftroni,  Three  of  tbeae  are  larger  thaa 
the  DoQuhe.  At  200  leaguea  from  th«  ocean  it  k 
from  5000  to  6000  jBrda  wide;  at  Angostura  or 
Cindad  Eolivftr,  7500  yards;  and  in  ifimsh,  when 
the  WAtere  are  lowest,  it  is  65  fathonu  deep.  Bitring 
the  rainy  eeaeon  it  inumlatea  the  immense  plaina 
through  which  it  flows,  the  inundation  extending 
tloring  the  highest  floodH  from  80  to  90  miles  on 
each  aide,  preflenting  to  the  eye  a  boundless  expauBQ 
of  waters.  On  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  the  magni- 
lioenoe  of  the  scenery  ia  beyond  description.  Forests 
of  the  greatest  extent  are  filled  with  aromatic  trees, 
which  dOiTuse  the  moat  deUghtftd  odonr;  birds  of  the 
most  various  and  heantlftil  plumage  abound,  and 
hofdes  of  mookeyi  follow  the  astonished  traveller. 
^iBiDg  these  foreata  enormous  plains  extend  their 
▼erdAQt  aurfacea  farther  than  the  eye  can  reach.  Two 
remarkable  rapids  occur  in  the  upper  parta  of  the 
Orinoco^  called  the  Aturea  aod  Maypures,  or  Apurea, 
the  one  in  lat,  5"  8*  K.,  the  other  about  36  miles 
lower  down.  These  rapids  oonsiat  of  »  oountleaa 
immber  of  little  caacadca  succeecling  each  otlier  like 
atepa,  and  where  numomua  ialanda  and  locks  so 
restrict  the  bed  of  the  river  that  out  of  a  breadth 
of  8000  feet  there  only  remains  an  open  channel  of 
20  feel  From  theae  rapida  the  river  ia  navigable  to 
its  mouth. 

ORIOLE^  a  name  popularly  applied  to  two  grotips 
of  Birds,  tho  one  group  included  in  the  Conirostral 
•ectton  of  the  order  Inseasorea  or  Perching  Birdsj  the 
other  clarified  with  the  Dentirostral  Election  of  the 
ajime  order.  The  Americjm  Oriolea  are  thus  Coniros* 
tral  Perchers,  nearly  allied  to  the  Starlinga,  and 
forming  the  type  of  the  sub-family  Icterinte  of  tho 
family  Icteridie  (which  aee).  In  this  sub-f&mily  the 
wtngB  are  long  and  of  pointed  shape;  the  tail  18  conical 
or  wedge-shaped ;  and  the  toes  are  of  moderate  sizOt 
The  beak  is  aharp  at  the  apex.  These  birds  appear 
.  to  he  gregarious  in  habits.  They  spend  tho  aummer 
in  the  United  States,  but  winter  in  tho  aouthcm  por* 
tions  of  iEie  oontineat.  Tropical  America  forms  the 
head-quarters  of  the  group.  Their  cest-building 
hsibits  are  of  peculiar  kind,  moat  of  these  hinh  con- 
stmetiog  habitations  of  complicated  kind,  consisting 
of  bemp  or  flax  fibres  woven  into  a  firm  fabric  which 
ia  aecurely  fixed  amid  the  branches  of  treeai,  and  pro- 
tected from  the  rain  by  covednga  of  varioua  kinds. 
The  males  are  moat  brilliantly  coloured ;  the  colours 
being  moet  vivid  in  the  spring,  and  aaauminc;  a  more 
sombre  tint  io  winter.  The  *  Baltimore  liirtl,'  or 
Oriole,  or  Golden  Robin  {Icterus  or  Byphuntt^  Bulti- 
more)  ia  a  familiar  specdes  of  this  group.  It  conatructa 
an  ingeniously  woven  nest,  and  is  said  to  steal  threads 
of  silk  or  other  material  for  the  formation  of  its 
abode.  This  bird  ia  coloiurcd  black  and  orange,  and 
tho  popular  name  of  *  lire-bird'  baa  been  given  to  it 
from  its  shining  appearance  as  it  flies  swiftly  through 
the  trees.  The  *  Orchard  Oriole'  (Icierut  tpuriut) 
oonstmcts  a  nest  of  grass,  and  is  distributed  very 
generally  over  the  United  States.  The  male  birds 
of  this  species  have  the  body  cnloured  chestnut^  whilst 
the  head,  neck,  wings,  and  tail  are  black.  The 
female  and  young  are  olive-green  in  colour,  with 
dusky  wings  and  tail 

llie  Orioles  proper,  or  those  of  the  Old  World, 
included  in  the  Dentiro&trca,  form  tho  sub -family 
(hriolinttf  and  are  nearly  related  to  the  Thrushes. 
The  bill  in  these  birds  is  stout^  straight,  having  the 
aides  of  the  upper  mandible  sloping  near  the  boae. 
The  gape  is  provided  with  small  briatles.  The  tail 
Is  straight  and  rounded  at  tho  tip ;  and  the  wings 
are  elongated  and  powerful  The  tarsi  are  covered 
by  seven  ecaJea  anteriorly,  and  aro  of  short  confor- 


mation. The  toea  terminate  in  strong  sharp  mdls 
of  curved  sbajie,  the  front  toea  being  nnitod  at 
their  bases,  llie  Oridcs  live  in  pairs,  and  inhabit 
woods;  and  the  nests,  like  thoae  of  the  Ameri- 
can Oriolea,  are  generally  constructed  with  much 
ingenuity.  Ilie  dietary  consists  chlefiy  of  fraita, 
seeds,  and  insects.  The  mrdes  are  moat  brightly 
coloured,  the  general  hue  being  a  bright  yellow  or 
golden  colour.  The  GSoldea  Uriole  {Oriolua  Qalbula) 
is  the  typical  form,  and  the  oidy  European  member 
of  the  group.  Tho  winga  and  tail  of  the  males  are 
black,  and  contrast  powerfully  T^ith  tho  golden 
colour  of  the  body.  The  female  ia  coloured  greenish- 
yellow  on  the  upper  and  whitish  on  the  under  parts, 
whilst  the  wings  and  tail  are  brcjwn.  In  siic  it 
resembles  a  common  tbrush  or  blackbird.  It  chiefly 
inhabits  Southern  Europe,  but  ia  occasionally  found 
in  Britain.  It  arrives  in  Europe  in  spring,  ita  diet- 
ary being  iDseotivorous  at  first,  and  ccmaisting  later 
on  chiefly  of  fruits.  The  eggs  number  tive,  and  are 
coloured  white  with  black  ^jiofcs.  The  neat  is  round 
and  fattened  in  form,  but  it  is  also  aald  to  build  n 
peudxint  neat,  like  ita  neiji^hbours  of  the  tropica,  Tho 
song  of  the  Golden  Oriole  is  of  a  loud  character,  and 
has  been  described  as  imitating  the  sound  of  the  ftoto 
In  general  timbre;  whilst  it  has  been  also  alleged 
to  resemble  the  musical  pronnndation  of  the  word 
pufih  (Bechstein),  The  Indian  Golden  Oriole  or 
Mango  Bird  (0.  KuJidoo)  and  tho  Black -headed 
Oriole  of  Bengal  {0.vidanf)rephahts)nxe  also  familiar 
8|>ecie9.  The  l^gent  Bird  or  King  Houey-eater  of 
Australia  {ScricvJUi  ehri/gocejyha^iis)  has  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  provided,  like  that  of  the  true  *  Honey - 
eaters/  with  briatle-Uke  filaments.  The  male  is 
brill  iaatly  coloured  of  a  deep  black  and  gloasy  yellow, 
the  female  being  of  dingy  appearanoew  These  birdi 
feed  on  insectaand  fruits.    (PI.  CXLIV.-CXLV.) 

ORION,  a  hero  of  0  reek  mj-thology,  son  of  Hyr- 
ieua,  of  Hyria  in  Boeotia.  According  to  Homer  he 
was  a  beautiful  youth,  of  whose  charms  Eos  became 
enamoured.  The  gods  were  jealous  of  her  love,  and 
iirtemia  slew  him  with  her  arrows  in  the  Island  of 
Ortygia,  According  to  other  writers  he  was  a  king 
and  a  great  hunter,  and,  as  Homer  says,  conttnued 
even  in  the  lower  world  to  hi^mt  in  a  large  meadow 
the  animala  he  hod  killed  upon  earths  He  was  of 
such  gigantic  size  that  when  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  sea  the  water  only  reached  his  shonlders.  He 
died  of  the  ating  of  a  scorpion.  Others  say  that 
Artemis  loved  Orion  so  passionately  that  she  wished 
him  for  her  husband  This  condescension  so  offended 
her  brother  Apollo  that  he  resolved  on  the  death  of 
the  insolent  mortaL  When  Orion,  therefore,  went 
into  the  sea,  and  his  head  alone  was  visible,  Apollo 
asked  Artemis  to  try  whether  she  could  hit  with  her 
arrows  that  dark  spot  visible  above  tl^e  waters.  The 
go4ldcsa  shot  the  f atuJ  arrow,  which  pierced  the  head 
of  her  lover.  She  was  unconscious  of  her  mistake 
imtil  tho  waves  bore  his  body  to  tho  shore.  The 
hem  after  his  death  waa  placed  with  his  hounds  in 
the  heavens  as  a  constellaliion,  which  bears  his  name. 

OBION,  one  of  Ptolemy's  constellations  and  tho 
moat  marked  in  the  beavena.  It  is  divided  by  the 
equator  into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  When  all 
its  bright  stars  am  known,  many  of  the  aurroundlng 
ones  may  readily  he  found  by  alignments.  Betelgeux 
and  Kigel  are  its  two  brighteat  objects;  the  first  is  a 
remarkable  variable  star,  the  Be<»md  a  fine  double 
star.    The  stars  i  and  B  are  nebulous.     See  NfSULa. 

O  KISS  A,  a  maritime  province,  Hindustan,  lying 
on  the  Bay  of  Bcugalf  between  Bard  wan  and  the 
Madras  Presidency,  and  now  induded  in  the  lower 
provinoeB  of  the  ^tvddency  of  BengaL  It  is  nlxtut 
200  mUes  long  and  half  as  much  broad,  and  includes 
the  three  dis^cts  of  Balasore,  Cattock,  and  Puri, 
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and  a  ntimber  of  tributary  etatoa^  Tho  rarfacQ 
olon^  the  nhoTQ  a  in  geiitfj^  low  nnd  Bandy,  and  in 
the  interior  wild  and  rugg^ed,  conaiuting  oF  steep 
precipices,  don  so  foresta,  pathless  deaerta,  and  pes- 
tilential Hwampa.  Tbe  inhabitants  are  composed 
i^biefly  of  Ooriaii,  the  oonqaerorB  of  tho  country ;  and 
of  wild  hill  tribes  The  largest  river  is  the  MahinAdi, 
which  dividefi  into  a  Qumbor  of  mouths  in  the  teni- 
tory,  atid  whose  floods  have  frequently  deBolaied 
oonsiderablo  tracts  of  country.  The  dtuef  towns  are 
Cattackf  Furi  or  Ju^gemauth,  and  BaUsore,  In 
the  dry  season  of  18G5-6G  about  a  fourth  of  the 
population  is  estimated  to  have  peri»hed  through 
famine.     Pop.  in  1831,  3,370,735. 

ORISTANO,  a  town  in  the  Island  of  Sardinia, 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Tirsi,  30  milea  n.n.w.  of 
CogUarL  It  has  walls  tanked  with  towers,  Men- 
thedrat,  Episcopal  palace,  diocesan  seminary,  fron- 
ciican  monasteryr  and  hospital.  The  manufactures 
ooDsiat  of  hardware,  cutlery,  and  agTicultniral  imple- 
ments; and  tho  trade  is  chiefly  in  com,  wine,  oil, 
cheese,  and  cattle.     Pop,  6041. 

OKK^TEY  ISLANDS  (French and  Latin,  Orcarfc#; 
Italian,  Orcadi),  a  group  lying  off  the  northern  coast 
of  Scotland,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  channel  called 
the  Penthind  Firth,  about  6  to  8  miles  brood.  ITiey 
extend  from  lat.  58^  42'  to  59*  23'  N*;  Ion.  2°  22* 
and  3"^  25'  W.;  aggregate  area,  375  square  miles,  or 
240,476  acres,  of  which  about  112,000  aro  under  cul- 
ture. There  are  in  all  about  thirteen  iakncts  of  con* 
siderabla  aize,  with  a  nmnlx^r  of  emaller  dispersed 
over  the  Jirchipclago,  Amioug  the  larger  the  prin- 
cipal are  Pomona  or  ^lainland,  the  largest  of  the 
^roiip;  Hoy,  South  and  North  Konaldshay,  Weatray, 
Sanday,  Etlay,  Stroosay,  Konsay,  and  Shapensay.  Of 
the  whole  about  twenty-eight  are  usually  inhabited, 
although  about  five  or  sdx  of  them  do  not  count  a 
doxen  inhabltantB  each.  Hoy  is  the  only  island  of 
the  gnmp  that  can  be  called  mountainous,  and  here 
the  highest  elevation  is  but  ItiOO  ft^et  None  of  the 
test  have  hfUs  of  any  considerable  height  Nearly 
all  the  larger  islands  are  of  exceedingly  irregular 
f  ■>rm,  being  in  many  instances  so  worn  and  penetrated 
by  the  sea  as  to  present  rather  a  series  of  crooked 
and  shapeless  pemnsulas,  projecting  In  all  directions, 
than  a  group  of  compact  insular  bodies.  In  i^ome 
caiMS  the  codsts  of  these  islands  are  flat  and  sandy  ■ 
in  others  bold  and  rocky.  Tho  precipices  are  highest 
un  the  western  side,  reach infj  in  the  Island  c>f  Hoy 
the  heijjht  of  1000  feet  perxjeudieukn  With  ex- 
ception of  a  small  granitic  district  near  Btromness, 
the  rocks  belong  to  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  for* 
mation.  The  alluvi&L  deposits  are  neither  extensive 
nor  interesting.  There  is  abundance  of  clay,  and  in 
tnoet  parishes  of  peat^mosii ;  in  many  places  marl, 
and  in  some  bog-iron  ore.  In  the  ]]eat-moaaes  roots 
of  large  trees,  hazel  nuts,  deets*  horns,  &c.,  ore  fre- 
quently found,  showinj^  that  forests  formerly  existed 
there,  although  at  present  the  cUmate  is  eminently 
tmfavourable  to  the  growth  of  trees.  There  are  no 
streams  deserving  tho  name  of  nvera  iu  any  of  the 
islands,  but  springs  of  good  water  are  abundant;  and 
there  are  many  lakes,  the  largest  of  which,  Stennis 
or  Stenhoueej  in  the  Mainland,  is  14  miles  in  circum- 
ference. Chalybeate  springs  are  not  uncommon. 
The  climate  is  moist,  but  not  cold.  In  vidnter  storms 
of  sleet  and  rain  are  frequent,  but  in  summer  the 
weather  is  generally  fine  and  ateady.  Agriculture 
baa  made  considerable  pnigrees  within  the  la»t  thirty 
years.  In  IS  S3  the  total  acreage  under  com  crrjps 
was  38,459  a<^«s,  under  green  crops  17,852;  under 
grass  and  clover  in  rotation  and  permanent  posture, 
54if806»  The  common  breeda  of  alicep,  cattle,  and 
horses  were  small,  but  since  tho  introduction  of  good 
breeds  from  the  south  about  twenty  years  ago,  have 


become  large  and  valuable.  Eabbits  and  poultry 
are  numerous.  The  herring  and  cod  fisheries  com- 
pensate in  some  porta  the  absence  or  defect]  ve  devel- 
opment of  other  resources,  and  large  numbers  of 
lobsters  are  annually  sent  to  London.  The  priucip^ 
manufacture  carried  on  is  that  of  hosiery,  which  ia 
made  by  the  female&  The  building  of  boats,  and 
mokiog  of  Buls,  nets,  and  cordage,  may  ako  be  named 
amongst  the  manufactures.  The  chief  town  is  Kirk- 
wall, which  has  regular  steam  communication  with 
Aberdeen  and  Leitk     Pop.  in  1 S  S 1 ,  3 2, 04  4 . 

The  early  accounts  of  these  islands  are  involved 
in  many  fables.  Mention  is  maile  of  them  hy  several 
ancient  geographers  as  well  as  classical  writers,  such 
ai  Pliny  the  elder,  ^lela,  Solinuis,  and  others  hut 
nothing  is  known  defimtely  of  the  earlier  inhabitants. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Flcts  pcosesaed  the  ishwds 
until  the  subversion  of  the  Pictish  Elingdom  in  Scot- 
land by  Kenneth  II.  They  cootiuued  annexed  to 
the  Scottish  monarchy  until  1099,  when  they  were 
assigned  by  King  Donald  Bane  to  the  King  of  Nor- 
way for  the  asfiistanoe  vvLiL-b  Donald  hod  received 
from  that  king  in  his  usurpation.  They  remained 
in  possession  of  the  Norwegians  imtil  the  middle  of 
tho  thirteenth  century,  when  Magnus,  kinij  of  Nor- 
way, transferred  them  to  Alexander,  king  of  Scot- 
land; hut  the  i«landH  were  of  small  advantage  to  tho 
Scots,  as  the  Norwegians  continued  to  assert  their 
right  of  sovereignty,  and  often  possessed  them  until 
the  year  1470,  when  James  IIL  of  Scotland  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Norway,  with 
whom  they  again  passed  to  the  cro^-n  of  Scotland,  in 
lieu  of  dowry,  and  upon  the  birth  of  her  eon  they 
were  finally  ceded.  Not,  however,  till  the  marriage 
of  James  VI.  with  tlie  Priucesa  Anne  of  Dunmark 
did  the  Danish  government  ultimately  abandon  all 
their  former  protenaiona.  Tho  superiority  of  the 
Orkneys  was  diflinembered  from  the  crown  by  the 
Union  Parliament,  and  granted  for  a  certain  annual 
consideration  to  the  Earl  of  Morton^  whom  Queen 
Anne  also  appointed  hereditary  steward  and  justiciary. 
When  heritable  jurisdictions  were  abolished  in  1748 
the  appointment  of  the  stewardship  reverted  to  the 
crown ;  but  the  Earl  of  Morton  possessing  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  stewartry,  he  long  retained  the  posts 
of  steward  and  sherilt.  The  superiority  was  after- 
wards purchased  from  tho  carl  by  Sir  Lawrence 
Dundtts  for  £60,000,  and  it  still  continues  in  the 
family  of  his  descendant,  tho  Earl  of  Zetland.  The 
Orkney  and  Shetland  lalanda  form  togtitber  one 
coimty, 

ORLANDO  PUEIOSO.    See  AitiosTo. 

ORLiVNDO  mNAJVIORATO.     See  Bocardo, 

0KLl5]ANAIS,  before  the  revolution  a  fertile  pro- 
vince of  France.  The  Loire  passes  through  and 
divides  it.  Organs,  which  gave  name  to  the  pro- 
vince, was  the  capital.  It  now  form^  departments 
Loir-et-Cher  and  Lolret,  and  parts  of  Eure-eb-Loir, 
Nievre,  Seine*et-Oise^  Sarthe,  Indre-et-Loire|  and 
Cher. 

ORLEANS,  a  city  of  Erance,  capital  of  tho  de- 
partment of  the  Loiret,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Loire,  GS  miles  south -west  of  Paris.  A  mag- 
nificent bridge  of  nine  arches  connects  it  with  the 
populous  faubourg  of  St.  l^Iarccau.  The  houses  are 
weE-built,  but  the  streets  in  general  are  narrow  and 
crookeil  It  baa  some  handsome  publJo  squares,  a 
Gothic  cathedral ;  two  hi)tela-de-ville ;  tho  Palaia  de 
Justice ;  the  Musde,  containing  a  cunous  collection 
of  local  antiquities ;  the  theatre,  and  other  edifices 
worthy  of  notice.  The  msaofactures  and  trade  ol 
the  place  are  still  oousiderablB,  but  have  mudr 
declined;  there  ore  several  worts  ted  and  cotton  mill% 
numerous  sugor^refineriei,  vinegar  works,  breweries^ 
and  manufactures  of  hoaiery,  ironmongery,  pottery^ 
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&c.  Philip  of  VnJois  erected  Orleans  into  a  ducby 
aod  peerage  in  favour  of  his  soUj  and  Orleaua  has 
siiioe  continued  to  give  the  title  of  duke  to  a  prince 
of  the  blood-royal  Charlea  VI.  conferred  it  an  his 
younger  hrother,  who  became  the  founder  of  the 
ValoiH-Orl<5anB  line.  This  line  having  become  cx- 
tinctj.  the  title  was  borne  by  the  third  aon  of  Henry 
IV,,  Gaston,  who  left  no  male  helra.  Lonia  XIV, 
conferred  it  on  his  brother^  the  fonnderof  the  present 
line  of  Bourbon  Origan 8.  (See  the  anoceeding  article.) 
Philip  the  Fair  infitltuted  a  imiveraity  here  in  131*2, 
which  formerly  bad  great  celebrity.  In  H23  the 
city  sustained  a  siege  agamst  the  English,  and  was 
relieved  by  ibe  M&id  of  Orleans  (see  Joax  of  Aec), 
whose  statiifi  in  bronxe  stands  in  one  of  the  public 
«quare&  It  was  taken  and  retalcen  mors  than  once 
in  the  Franco-German  war  in  the  latter  part  of  1870. 
Fop.  In  18S1,  57/2()4. 

ORLEANS,  Two  hounes  of  this  name  have  occu- 
pied the  throne  of  France: — 

1.  On  the  death  of  Charles  VII  I.  without  issue  in 
1498,  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  great-grandson  of  their 
common  ancestor  Charles  V.,  and  grandson  of  tbe 
first  Dnke  of  Orleans,  being  the  nearetit  heuTi  ascended 
the  throne  under  the  title  of  Louis  XII.  Henry  III. 
(died  1589)  was  the  last  sovereiga  of  this  bouse,  or 
tbe  VahiM'OrlitmM  brtudi*    See  Fbanck — History. 

2.  The  house  of  Bourhon-Orlians  is  deacendcd  from 
Philip,  duko  of  Orleana,  son  of  Louis  XIIL  and 
younger  brother  of  Ijouis  XIV.  His  son  Pbilip, 
duke  of  Orleans,  was  regent  of  France  during  the 
minority  of  Louis  XV.  His  grandson  Louijs-Philippe 
Joseph,  who  made  himself  notorious  during  the 
French  revolution,  and  assumed  the  surname  of  £ga- 
littt,  married  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Pen* 
thit'vre  (son  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  a  natural  son 
of  Louis  XrV.),  and  was  beheaded  in  1793.  Louis 
Philip,  duke  of  Cbartresiy  afterwards  King  of  tbe 
French,  was  his  son. 

ORLEANS,  Gastom  Jiait  Baptisti  ds  Feance, 
Dusx  or,  third  son  of  Henrr  IV,  and  Mary  of 
Medici,  bom  1608,  was  involved,  without  cither  glory 
or  suooess,  in  aU  the  troubles  that  agitated  the  reign 
of  bis  brother  Louis  XIII,  and  the  minority  of 
Louis  XIV.  His  early  education  was  miserable,  and 
was  the  cause  of  the  feebleness  of  character  whicb 
he  displayed  throtigh  Ufe,  although  be  bad  received 
from  nature  much  more  of  his  father  s  spirit  than 
Louis  XI 11.  The  j«3alouj5y  which  the  latter,  parti- 
cularly  before  bis  wife,  Ann  of  Austria,  bad  borne  him 
children,  entertained  of  bia  brother,  woa  the  first  eau»e 
of  that  difference  between  them  which  the  iluke'a 
vindictive  temper  never  allowed  to  be  permanently 
healed.  By  his  first  marriage,  vrith  ISlary  of  Bourbon, 
heiress  of  the  house  of  Montpensier,  he  had  a  daughter, 
the  author  of  some  interesting  memoirs.  After  bey 
death  he  was  desirous  of  contnctiDg  a  marriage  with 
Marie  de  Mantoue,  but  was  opposed  by  the  king  imd 

3neen.  Irritated  by  this  opposition  he  retired  to  his 
uchy,  afterwards  passing  into  Lorraine,  wherein  16S1 
iie  lecFetly  married  Maxgaret^  a  sister  of  the  Duke  of 
Lornune.  His  armaments,  bis  intriguer  with  the 
qneen -mother,  his  rain  menaces,  and  bis  negotiations 
with  foreign  conrts,  were  unavailing  against  Hicbe- 
lieu,  who  w'sa  more  powerful  than  the  royal  family 
itself,  and  had  already  succeeded  in  removing  a 
number  of  tbe  duke's  friends,  (See  RiCB£LiEU  and 
LooiB  Xin.)  llie  duke  was  obliged  to  sabmiti  and 
in  bis  political  conduct  and  life  now  displayed  that 
lingular  vacillation  which  led  tbe  Cardinal  de  lieix 
to  mi^j  of  him  that  be  engaged  in  everything'  In^caui^o 
b«  want4?d  j&rmneiss  to  refuse  those  wbo  led  bim,  and 
that  he  always  come  olf  with  disgrace  because  he 
wanted  courage  to  peiveveie.  New  cUspntes  broke  out 
betweem  him  and  tbe  king*   His  mamage^  which  wojB 


now  known  to  the  king,  was,  in  1631,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  latter,  declared  invalid  by  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  This  decision  gave  rise  to  a  war  of  i»ens 
between  the  jurists  and  the  theologians.  Tbe  duke 
continued  to  take  a  port  in  all  tbe  troubles,  and  the 
validity  of  bis  marriage  waa  not  acknowledged  until 
1643,  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIIL  During  the 
disturbances  of  the  Fronde  the  vacillating  enemy  of 
Hiehelieu  could  not  he  a  steady  friend  of  Hkliucariii. 
He  joined  the  coadjutor  De  Retz,  the  soul  of  the 
Fronde,  who  soon  saw  tbrougb  the  character  of  his 
ickle  and  feeble  confederate.  After  tbe  terminatioii 
of  the  troubles  (1648)  tbe  duke  was  banished  t<> 
Blois,  where  be  died  in  156D.  See  the  Mdmoires  of 
his  daughter,^  above  mentioned, 

^ORLEANS,  Locis  Philippe  Joszph,  Dues  of 
{E^iU\  great-grandson  of  the  regent,  was  bom  in 
17i7;  married  in  1769  the  dangbter  of  the  Duke  of 
Penthiovre,  grand-admiral  of  France;  had,  till  1762, 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Montpensier,  and  till  the  death 
of  his  father  in  17S5,  that  of  Duke  of  Cbartres.  He 
wsds  notorLous  at  once  for  bis  extreme  diosolateDess 
of  mannerB,  his  excesnive  debancheries^  and  the  ex- 
treme, though  vacillating  [lolitical  conduct  by  which 
be  courted  popularity.  His  opposition  to  the  court 
began  in  1771,  when  he  opposed  the  coitp  diiat  of 
Haupeou  against  the  court.  In  1778  be  was  refused 
tbe  post  of  grand-admiral,  to  whicb  be  had  a  heredi- 
tary title.  From  this  time  ho  became  tbe  rallying 
point  of  the  enemies  of  the  court  For  the  port  he 
took  in  the  Assembly  of  Notables  in  1787  he  was 
e soled.  In  ITS 0  be  was  one  of  the  nobles  wbo  joined 
the  Tiers  l&tat.  He  became  a  member  of  tbe  Club 
of  Jacobins,  and  renounced  his  titles  and  rank,  but 
in  tbe  constituent  assembly  he  generally  voted  witli 
tbe  constitutional  jmrty.  In  1792,  after  an  un^uc- 
oes4iful  n^otiation  with  tbe  court  for  a  reconciliation, 
be  threw  himself  without  reserve  into  the  ormji  of 
the  revolutionary  party,  was  elected  a  ParisiaQ  dep- 
uty to  the  National  Convention,  and  took  the  name 
of  Philippe  ^galit^,  suggested  by  Manuel.  He  took 
biB  seat  in  the  MounUiin^  voted  for  the  death  without 
delay  of  IjouIs  XVL,  a  compliance  whicb  exdted 
the  contempt  even  of  tbe  Republicana.  It  did  not 
save  him  from  bein^'  arrested  as  a  Bourbon,  in  April, 
1793.  His  repeated  prot^tations  of  the  genuineness 
of  his  citizenship  were  unbeededf  and  after  six  months* 
detention  he  was  condemned  and  beheaded,  6tb 
November,  1793. 
ORLEANS,  Maid  of.  See  Joan  op  Asa 
ORLEANS,  New.  See  New  Oblean^. 
ORLEANS,  Philifpe,  Ddkb  of,  only  brother  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  founder  of  the  house  of  Routbon- 
OrltSani!,  which  for  a  short  time  held  tbe  throne  of 
France,  was  bom  in  1640.  Masiarin,  who  superin- 
tended the  education  of  the  two  princes,  had  adopted 
tbe  plan  of  the  eastern  courts^  to  render  one  of  them 
manly  and  the  other  effemiimte.  'Why,'  snid  be  to 
Lamothe  le  Vayer,  the  tutor  of  Philipj>e, '  why  do  you 
wish  to  make  the  king's  brother  an  able  man}  If  ho 
ij  more  learned  than  the  king  be  will  no  longer  know 
what  blind  obedience  is.'  While  Louis  was  early  ac- 
customed to  play  the  king,  his  mother  used  to  show 
the  delicate  Pbihppe  to  the  oonrtici-A  in  petticoats.  In 
his  twenty -first  year  be  manit»d  Henrietta  of  Eng- 
land^ Blister  of  Charles  IL  Tbe  great  ^teem  which  the 
king  showed  for  this  princess  excited  tbe  jealousy  of 
hb  brother.  Soon  after  her  return  from  England, 
whither  the  king  bod  sent  her  to  detach  her  hnither 
from  the  triple  alliance,  she  died  suddenly,  and  her 
death  was  attributed  to  poison,  to  tbe  administration 
of  whicb  the  duke  was  suspected  of  being  accessory. 
His  jealousy  seems  not  to  have  been  unfoundeil, 
oocording  to  the  accounts  contained  in  the  letters 
of  bis  seoond  wife,  Elizabeth  Charlotte^  In  which  the 
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charge  of  his  being  an  accomplice  in  the  poisoning  iji 
repeUed.  (See  the  M^moires  stir  la  Coiir  de  Loub  XIV. 
et  BUT  la  Rt?g^eD(?e,  extracted  from  her  eorrespend- 
encej  Paris,  lii22,)  The  second  marriage  of  the  duke 
with  the  Frinceaa  Elizabeth  (1671)  waa  arranged  by 
LouLa  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the  elector  palatine 
ID  the  approaching  war  a^nst  Holland  In  this 
war  the  duke  dLsttnguiahed  himself,  and  the  &eh]iers 
aaid  ol  him  that  he  waa  more  afraid  of  the  6un  than 
of  powder  and  ball.  But  the  focblenesa  of  his  char- 
acter displayed  itself  in  all  hb  tajstea.  Dress,  niaa- 
quemdefi^  court  pageants,  were  hia  great  delights; 
and  hi*  wife,  in  the  Ali?moirea  above  mentioned, 
relatea  some  amusing  stories  of  hia  fttiperstitioiL  He 
died  in  170L 

ORLEANS,  Philippe,  Duke  of,  Regent  of  France, 
eon  of  I'bilippHB,  duke  of  OrleaoB,  and  the  Piinoeas 
Palatine  Elizabeth,  waa  bom  2d  August,  1674,  Till 
the  death  of  his  father  be  bad  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Cbartres,  He  bad  nnmerous  tutors,  who  all  died 
before  bia  majority*  He  consequently  fell  under  the 
inBuence  of  bis  sub-pneceptor,  the  Abbt^  (afterwards 
Cardinal)  Diiboia»  who  continued  his  confidant  and 
adviser  through  life.  Under  his  influence  he  became 
eonfirmed  in  debaucheries  for  wbicb  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  already  affonied  Huffident  authority  and 
©xanipla.  Dubois,  though  unacrupidoofl,  waa  a  man 
of  ability,  and  bis  pupil  appears  to  have  possfiessed  no 
common  share  of  capacity,  showing  great  aptitude 
in  Ilia  literary,  scieDtific,  and  military  studies,  while 
in  the  conduct  of  his  govemmeut  he  afterwanis 
showed  himself  an  able  politician.  He  early  made 
his  d^bui  m  theciu^eerof  arms,  assisting  in  bis  seven- 
teenth year  at  the  sie^  of  Mons  (IStfl),  at  Namur 
and  Steenkirk  (169"2),  and  at  Neermndon  (1G9:J)  ho 
sen'ed  under  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  at  the  last 
of  which  he  greatly  diatini:»Tiiahcd  hini&elf.  His  rising 
military  renown  awoke  the  jealousy  of  the  king,  who 
recalle*)  him,  and  would  not  [Mirmit  him  to  join  the 
army  in  1094.  In  ]fl9ii  he  ha<l  married,  by  the 
advice  of  Dubois,  in  accordance  with  the  kimg^s  wish, 
Mdlle.  de  Blois,  the  legitimated  daughter  of  Louis. 
During  his  enforced  retirement  he  plunged  into  de- 
baacbery,  and  seemed  dis posed  to  indulge  his  dispo- 
litioii  for  ease  until  the  omission  of  hi^)  1>ranch  of  the 
family  in  the  testament  of  Cliarle-s  II,  of  S[)ain  roused 
his  attention  to  politics.  Ho  then  began  to  devote 
bis  attention  actively  to  military  affairs.  In  1706, 
when  affairs  were  going  badly  for  France,  Louis  was 
induced  to  give  htm  the  ctjmmand  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  hut  be  was  only  nominally  trusted,  and  over- 
ru!«l  by  Marsin  and  defeated  by  Eugene,  be  waa 
oompeUed  to  return  to  France.  Tliis  disaster  waa 
too  manifestly  due  to  dividiod  counsels  to  impede  bis 
military  career,  and  in  the  following  year  the  hazard- 
ous experiment  was  made  of  appoindng  him  to  sue- 
oeed  the  Duke  of  Berwick  in  Spain,  He  arrived  just 
after  that  great  commander  had  gained  the  victory 
ol  Almaoza,  and  in  that  and  the  following  campaign 
be  followed  up  that  decisive  success  in  a  manner 
which  did  not  deprive  it  of  any  of  its  importance. 
Having  in  these  campaigns  completed  the  subjugation 
of  Spain,  he  arrived  at  Madrid,  where  he  began  to 
concern  himself  with  politics.  His  intrigues^  which 
in  this  capital  were  suppoeed  to  oim  at  the  croum, 
again  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Louis.  He  was  recalled, 
bu  friends  were  imprisoned,  and  he  was  compeUcd 
to  dffn  a  renmiciation  of  bis  pretensions  to  the 
Spanish  crownu  With  this  demaud  he  readily  com- 
pHed.  In  this  second  retreat  he  added  to  bis  former 
pursuits  that  of  alchemy.  When  in  1711-12  the 
dauphin,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  and 
their  eldest  son,  all  died  in  rapid  succession,  this 
pursuit,  together  with  the  supposed  interest  of  Philip, 
roused  the  suspicion  that  they  bad  been  poisoned  at 


his  instigation.  The  king,  although  coldly  disposed 
to  his  nephew,  does  not  appear  to  have  believed  this 
rumour,  but  it  obtained  almost  universal  credence  in 
Paris.  It  has  ainco  been  generally  held  to  be  entirely 
without  foundation.  However,  the  intrigues  of  the 
court,  especially  of  Madame  de  MainttJtmu  and  the 
king's  illegitimate  children,  induced  Louis  to  alter 
bis  teetament,  appointing  a  council  of  regency,  of 
which  the  Duke  f>f  Orleans  was  only  to  be  the  no- 
minal head,  and  intrusting  the  charge  of  the  royal 
household  to  the  Duko  of  Maine. 

On  the  death  of  the  king  (1st  Septemlxjr,  17 1&) 
Philip  had  no  diflaculty  in  getting  this  testament 
cancelled  by  the  parliament.  Ho  commenced  his 
government  by  an  entire  reversal  of  the  policy  of 
Louis  XIY.  He  restored  the  grandees  to  power, 
revoked  proceedings  against  the  JanseoJata  and  Pro- 
testants, and  was  only  prevented  by  the  advice  of 
his  councillors  from  cancelling  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  He  also  cultivated  the  alliance  of 
England  and  the  other  recent  enemies  of  France, 
and  when  Philip  V.  had  entered  into  an  intrigue 
mth  the  Duke  of  Maine  against  him,  he  jniued  these 
powers  in  a  war  with  Spain  (quadniple  alliance).  It 
waa  brought  to  a  successful  termination  by  the  Duke 
of  Berwick  (171&-20).  On  acceding  to  power  the 
regent  found  France  ruined  by  the  wars  and  extra- 
vagance of  Louis,  and  the  finances  in  extreme  dia- 
order.  He  endeavoured  to  improve  matters  by 
retrenchment  and  the  cultivation  of  peace,  but  finding 
these  remedies  inadequate,  he  listened  to  the  scbcmo 
of  a  Scotch  financial  adventurer,  Law,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  paper  currency.  This  scheme,  which 
he  pursued  with  reckless  extravagance,  dismissing 
his  Nuance  minister  fur  opposing  it^  t»Hiugbt  the  nation 
to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

The  court  of  the  regent  was  formed  of  nobles 
notorious  for  the  dissolutencsa  of  their  manners,  and 
his  own  example  waa  perhaps  the  worst  in  the  court. 
He  is  even  said  to  have  lived  in  incci^t  i^ith  his 
daughters^  and  In  regard  to  the  eldest,  the  Duchess 
of  Berry,  the  charge  wemst  to  be  too  well  founded. 
Father  and  daughters  engaged  in  common  orgies,  in 
which  their  unbridled  intoxication  alarmed  their 
guests.  He  resigned  the  government  to  Louis  XV, 
on  13th  February,  1723.  On  the  death  of  Dubois, 
who  continued  in  ofBce,  he  was  invited  to  assume 
the  premiership,  but  he  died  a  few  months  after- 
wards, worn  out  by  the  excess  of  bis  pleasures, 
2d  December,  1723. 

ORLOFF,  a  Russian  noble  family. — Gregory 
Obloff,  bom  1734,  waa  one  of  live  broth  era,  whfi 
Uved  a  dissipated  life.  After  his  fortune  was  ruined 
he  supported  himself  by  gambling  and  other  art**. 
He  served  in  the  Seven  Years'  war,  and  wbetj 
Count  Schwerin  waa  taken  prisoner  carried  him  to  St. 
Petersburg.  The  G  rand-princeas  Catharine,  who  h  ad 
just  lost  her  favourite  Poniatowski,  fell  in  love  with 
him.  He  and  his  brothers  assisted  her  much  in  the 
revolution,  by  which  she  was  declared  empreas,  and 
her  husband,  the  Emperor  Peter  III.,  deprived  of 
life.  OrlofI  soon  attained  the  highest  dignities,  was 
allowed  to  wear  the  picture  of  the  empress  in  hia 
button -hole,  and  became  enoroKiualy  rich*  But 
Orloff  was  rude  and  inconsiderate,  ao  that,  after  some 
time,  the  empress  wished  to  rid  herself  of  bim,  He 
was  sent  to  ^loscow  to  take  measures  against  the 
plague,  and  when  he  returned  was  represented  on  a 
medal  and  triumphal  arch  in  the  character  of  Cur- 
titiB.  He  was  iben  sent  to  Fockshani,  in  Walachia, 
to  attend  a  conference  with  the  Turks,  whom,  how* 
ever,  he  offended  by  his  overbearing  character ;  and 
the  object  of  the  meeting  was  l«Tst.  The  empress  now 
sent  him  into  a  sort  of  banishment,  ordering  him  to 
remain  at  one  of  her  castles,  to  be  chosen  by  himaelL 
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Hfi  went  to  Zarsk€)e*Selo.  In  1772,  howcirer,  she 
became  reconciled  to  him,  She  gave  him  a.  mngnlti- 
oent  palace,  iLud  bo  gave  her,  iu  return,  the  cele- 
brated Orloff  diamoiui  He  now  truvellej,  married, 
and  seemed  to  live  bappHj.  Potemkio  at  this  time 
bod  become  the  lover  of  the  emprcsi*  Orlolf  died  in 
1783,  Jkfter  bftring^  bceD  for  some  time  eubject  to 
periodical  attacks  of  insanity, — Alexia,  hia  brothefp 
tnimamed  from  a  M'ouud  received  in  a  tavern -firrbt 
te  Balafn,  bom  1737,  showed,  diirlng  the  revolution 
In  1762,  great  courage.  Diagniised  na  a  coachman  be 
drove  the  empress  from  Peterhoflf  in  a  mean  carriage. 
He  WM  one  of  the  murderer»  of  Peter  III,;  rose  soon 
to  high  dignities  io  the  annj;  aud  iq  1763  was  made 
admiral  of  the  Rosaian  fleet  ta  the  Archipelago,  ^vith 
unlimited  power  against  the  Turks,  whom  he  defeated 
off  Tschesme^  for  which  exploit  he  was  called  T$c}it&' 
menikoL  In  Leghorn  he  betrayed  the  daughter 
of  Elisabetl^  whom  he  had  encouraged  to  aspire  to 
the  throne,  and  hod  her  carried  to  SL  Petersburg, 
where  she  was  put  to  death.  "WTiea  he  returned  he 
iivaa  brilliantly  received.  AVIien  Paul  I.  ascended 
the  throne  ho  and  Bariatinski^  the  only  Burvivora  of 
the  reputed  murderers  of  Peter  III.,  were  obliged  to 
nttend  the  removal  of  the  body  of  the  munlered 
emperor  from  the  convent  of  Alexander  Newaki  to 
the  fortress,  during  which  ceremony  they  had  to  hear 
the  oomera  of  the  poll.  He  remained  ever  after  in 
diagrace,  aud  died  in  ISO 8. — Alexis  Pedoeovitch, 
I  rluoe,  a  descendant  of  the  same  family,  bom  in  1787. 
He  serv ed  in  the  French  wars  from  1 S 0 5  to  1 8 II.  In 
1826  he  gained  the  favour  of  Nicholas  I.  by  assist- 
ing to  suppress  the  revolt  of  the  guards  on  the  acccs- 
aloo  of  tho  emperor.  He  received  the  command  of 
a  division  of  cavalry,  at  the  bead  of  which  he  served 
in  the  Turkish  campaign  of  lb28.  He  acted  as 
pleniptitentiary  in  the  negotiation  of  the  Peace  of 
Adnanopie  (1829).  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
anLbasdador-cKtraordinary  to  Constantinople.  He 
lueisted  iq  1531  in  suppressing  the  insurrection  of 
the  Poles.  In  133*^  he  concluded  with  the  sultan 
ttie  Treaty  of  ITnkiar'Skelessi,  giving  Huftttia  the  key 
of  the  Dardanelles.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  chief 
of  the  gcndarmea  and  secret  police.  He  was  the 
confide Qtial  friend  of  the  emperor,  whom  he  accom- 
panied oil  his  joumej'B.     He  died  2rith  May,  IStJl. 

ORLOP  DECK,  the  lowest  deck,  coDsistiajc  of  a 
platform  laid  over  the  beams  iu  the  hold  of  a  ship  of 
war,  whereon  the  cables  were  usually  coiled,  and 
containing  also  some  cabins  as  weU  as  the  chief  store- 
rooms. In  trading  vessels  it  is  often  a  temporary 
deck, 

UUME'S  HEAD,  Gheat,  a  projecting  headland, 
formed  of  limestone  rook,  ritnated  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  coanty  of  Carnarvon,  Wales,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Conway.  The  Great  Orme's 
Head  lic^  north-west  of  the  fashionable  watering- 
place  ot  Llandudno,  situated  in  a  tine  bay  between 
it  and  Little  Orme's  Head,  It  rises  boldly  and 
abruptly  ou  a  narrow  terminal  ledge  of  laud,  and  is 
surrounded  nearly  on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  overlook- 
ing the  Irish  Channel  on  the  noith,  and  the  Bay  of 
BcttiimariB  oa  the  south.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  light- 
hooMi. 

ORMOLF  (French,  or  moulu)  is  in  Enj^^lish  fre- 
(jnently  applied  to  a  metal  compounded  of  copper 
and  zinc  (mosaic  gohl),  nearly  resembling  brass,  hut 
having  a  colour  more  like  that  of  gold.  In  French 
Of  motUu  signifies  a  paste  of  gold  and  mercury  useii 
for  gUding,  and  the  colour  imparted  to  a  surface  by 
that  paste. 

OKMOND,  DuKB  OF.    See  Edtlkb  (James). 

OKMSKiKK,  a  town,  Lancashire,  13  miles  n.k.e. 
of  Liverpool,  near  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  and 
a  station  on  a  branch  of  the  Lancashire  and  York- 


sldre  Hallway,  Its  chief  occtipationfi  are  brewing 
and  ropemaking.  It  is  ako  celebrated  for  baskets 
and  ginger-bread.  There  are  lai^  collieries  in  the 
neighbourhood.     Pop.  in  1881,  dCiil, 

GKMUZ,  or  Houmuz,  an  island  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  on  the  north  aide,  near  its  entrance,  about 
16  miles  in  circumference.  It  has  a  rugged  appear- 
ance, is  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation,  has  se\eral 
of  the  high  peaks  white  from  an  incrustation  of  salt, 
and  abounds  in  iron,  copper-ore,  and  rock-sali 
Ormuz  was  once  the  emporium  of  all  the  riches  of 
Intlia,  the  receptacle  for  the  gems  of  Samarkand  and 
Bokhara,  and  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  During  its  pros]>erity  the  Portuguese  had 
pci^scsaion  of  it,  and  ships  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
f refjuented  it ;  but  it  has  long  since  been  quite  ne- 
glected. The  town  of  Ormuz  stood  on  a  plain  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island;  though  now  only  a  few 
scattered  ruins,  it  once  oontaiued  4000  houses. 

ORMUZD  (Ahufmaid)t  in  the  Persian  mythology 
the  name  of  the  supreme  deity  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sians. According  to  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster  he  was 
the  lord  of  the  universe  and  the  creator  of  earthly 
and  spiritual  life ;  the  source  of  light,  wi8d<>m,  and 
intellect,  aiui  the  giver  of  all  good.  He  rewards  the 
good  and  punishes  the  widced.  He  la  not  self-exist- 
ent,, but  has  sprung  fDJm  Zarvan-Akiu*ana  (infinite 
and  uncreated  time),  Ormuzd  contains  within  him»clf 
the  opposite  principles  of  good  and  evil  These  three 
principles  Slarvan-Akarana,  Ormuzd,  and  Ahriman 
ithe  spirit  of  evil)  were  ultimately  separated  by  the 
Magi  into  distinct  individualities.     See  2oROA8Tiv:tL 

OKNE,  a  department,  France^  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Calvadoa,  nortli-caat  by  Eure,  east  by 
Eure-et-Loir,  south  by  the  departracuta  of  Sarthe 
and  MayeunOj  and  west  by  Manohe;  area,  2353 
aijuare  milea,  of  which  about  ^ree-fifths  are  arable 
and  oue- fifth  meadow.  The  surface  is  trarersed  by 
a  lofty  ridge,  with  ramifications  indoaing  numerous 
verdant  and  well-watered  vallevs.  The  streams, 
none  of  which  are  navigable,  belong  partly  to  the 
basin  of  the  English  Chsinnel  and  partly  to  that  of 
the  Loire.  Besides  the  ordinary  cereals  hemp  and 
fruit  are  citeniiivcly  cultivated.  The  pastures  are 
well  adapted  both  for  rearing  young  stock  and  feeding. 
The  breed  of  Norman  horses  is  here  maintained  in 
great  purity.  Iron,  the  only  metal  of  importance, 
supplies  Beveral  blast-furnaces,  and  u  also  manu- 
factured to  some  extent;  porcelain  clay  aho,  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  is  abundiint,  and  h..tA  led  to  the 
erection  of  numerous  potteries.  The  chief  manu*^ 
lactnres  are  cotton  and  linen  clothe  Alengon  is  the 
capital;  other  towns  are  Argentan,  La  Fert^-Maci, 
and  Flera  The  department  is  divided  into  four 
arrondiflsements,  thirty-six  cantons,  and  511  com- 
munes.    Pop.  in  1881,  37iJ,12t>, 

ORNITHODELPHIA,  the  name  giving  by  De 
Blainvillti  in  hia  system  of  Mammalian  classification 
to  the  Bub^class  of  ^lammak  represented  by  the 
single  order  Monotremata^  including  the  Omithorhyn- 
ohus  and  Echidna.  These  forms,  confined  to  Aus- 
tralia  and  Tasmania,  are  collectively  diatinguitihed  by 
the  fact  that  the  generative  organs  closely  approxi- 
mate to  the  type  of  structure  seen  in  birds — and 
benoe  the  name  OmUhodtipliia— from.  Greek,  or^t/Aoi, 
a  bird;  ddphus^  womb.  The  oviducts  do  not  unite  to 
form  a  single  uterus  or  womb,  but  each  oviduct  con- 
tinucs  separate  from  it?  neighbour  throughout  its 
entire  extent;  and  each  opens,  not  into  a  vagina,  but 
into  a  *  cloaca,*  or  common  cavity,  which  also  reoelTea 
the  rectum  and  the  ure  ters.  The  testes  are  abdominal, 
atid  there  is  no  scrotum.  No  external  ear  exists.  The 
mammary  glands  are  destitute  of  nipples.  The  young 
are  not  connected  before  birth  with  the  mother  by  a 
placenta  or  *  after-birth,'    The  angle  of  the  lower  jaw 
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h  not  infl  ected     Ko  *  poucli '  e  xists ,  but  tl  le  marsupial 
boats  are  prraent.     See  MAMMALIA,  OByiTHORHYN- 

CHOS,  &C, 

ORNITHOLOGY,  the  hnmch  of  natuml  hbtory 
which  deaU  with  the  Htructiire,  functions,  dintri- 
bation,  and  habits  of  birds.  No  group  of  the  animal 
world  ia  better  defined  than  the  class  of  birds.  It 
forma  tho  division  of  Vertebrata  next  in  order  and 
position  to  the  Mammalia^  and  it  maj  be  shortly 
diMacterized  aa  including  vertebrate  aolmala  Avhieh 
pcwBeBa  redf  warm  bioodj  a  four-chambtred  heart  with 
ti  double  or  dUiinct  circulation;  having  tho /ore  Umbs 
modified  to  serve  as  organs  ofjlijht;  having  the  body 
covtrtd  with  feaUtrrs;  and  as  having  the  hroncAial 
tubes  or  air'Mcs  of  the  lunfft  ofjeaing  on  the  surface 
of  these  oi^gans.  These  characters  constitute  the 
main  pomta  by  wluch  this  great  division  of  the  animal 
wxH'ld  18  recognized,  but  in  addition  to  these  there 
are  other  distinctivo  characters  to  be  perceived  and 
noted  when  a  syatematic  survey  of  the  cloaa  ia  made. 

Birds  are  characteriatically  Hcematotherroa  or 
'  Warm*blooded'  Vertebrata.  The  temperature  or 
I) eat  of  the  bird  body  is  relatively  and  absolutely 
greater  in  a  general  sense  than  ha  any  other  group 
i>f  animals.  Thus  in  Mammjilia  the  average  tern- 
I>erature  ranges  from  below  100"*  Fahr.  to  105*  or 
more.  In  man  tho  mean  internal  beat  is  about  100° 
Fahr.;  in  the  whale  it  averages  105";  in  birda  thn 
average  temperature  shows  a  muoh  higher  rate^  and 
exhibits  a  range  from  10(>°  as  an  average  low  rate  to 
112*  OS  a  higher  mean  point.  In  mammals  there 
may  be  further  a  tliminution  or  loss  of  heat  under 
certain  conditions,  such  as  those  of  hybernation,  Ac 
^Tie  marmot,  Hquirrel,  dormouaej  &a,  lose  from  10'  to 
20"  Fahr.  of  heat  on  their  retiring  to  hybemate.  But 
m  birds  no  such  loss  of  heat  takes  place ;  the  migra- 
tory instincts  lead  certain  birds  to  se^  a  warmer 
clime  when  winter»time  approaches;  and  even  at- 
tempts to  induce  an  artificial  state  of  torpidity  in 
birds  have  not  been  succesaf  uL  In  the  bird  class  then, 
Asa  whele^  a  greater  amount  of  activity,  resulting  in 
inoreased  body-waste^  takes  place,  and  this  latter 
result  induces  as  a  consequence  the  very  high  standard 
of  temperature  just  alluded  to. 

Taming  our  attention  firstly  to  the  external  char* 
aeteristics  and  covering  or  exoekeleton  of  the  body 
in  birds,  we  jBnd  a  marked  adaptation  in  form,  through 
which  birds  becocie,  like  the  fish  in  its  case  and  turn, 
admirably  fitted  for  progressbn  through  the  aerial 
medium.  The  form  and  shape  of  the  body^  the  mode 
in  which  the  feathers  of  tho  body  are  disposed  and 
arranged,  the  modification  of  the  f oredimbfl  to  form 
wings,  and  the  obvious  adaptation  of  the  skeleton 
and  other  regions  and  parts  of  the  liody,  coustituto 
collectively  a  seriea  of  harmonious  elements  in  the 
general  organiration  of  birds  such  as  cannot  fail  to 
t^trike  the  most  casual  observer. 

The  bMu  consists,  as  in  higher  Vertebrates,  of 
the  epidermis  or  outer  skin,  the  intermediate  rtte 
mueotttTHj  and  the  corium  or  true  skin  beneath.  The 
tme  skim  is  in  general  but  loosely  attached  to  the 
funsdes  and  structures  below;  it  i&  continued  to 
farm  the  web  or  membrane  connecting  the  toes,  in 
Swimming-birds;  and  on  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
turkeys,  cock,  and  other  birds,  it  forms  the  'combs,' 
*  watUea,*  and  colonred  appendages  familiar  to  all 
These  and  other  naked  portions  of  the  body  frequently 
exhibit  developments  of  colour  which  aro  present  in 
the  rtte  mucotum.  Feathers,  forming  the  character- 
istic body -covering  of  birds,  coustitute  appendages  of 
a  unique  kind,  aa  being  developed  only  in  connection 
with  the  bird-class.  The  mode  of  development  of 
feathera  essentially  resembles  that  of  hairs — indeed  a 
feather  may  be  viewed  as  a  greatly-modified  hair  of 
c«implox  kind.     (See  Feathers.) 


Feathers  are  inserted  into  the  papUIm  in  whiuh 
they  take  origin  by  the  quiU,  cidnmuf^  or  barrel ^ 
which  forms  the  lowermost  part  of  the  ftather,  and 
ia  alMi  the  last  part  to  bo  developed.  ITie  quill  is 
continued  upwards  into  tho  shaft  or  tcapiiSj  which 
is  generally  quadrate  in  shape,  and  on  its  inner  or 
umler  surface  exhibits  a  median  groove.  The  shaft 
l>eara  the  barbs  or  rami,  which  collectively  form  tho 
web,  vane^  at  beard*  Each  barb  lies  with  its  flat  side 
towards  its  neighbours,  and  bears  the  little  harbaUtp 
through  the  interlacing  of  which  the  separate  barbs 
of  the  web  are  kept  in  firm  and  close  opposition.  The 
under-plnmage  of  most  birds  ia  formed  by  a  thick 
coating  of  small  feathers  destitute  of  a  central  shaft, 
and  consisting  each  of  a  small  quill  imbedded  in  the 
ekin,  bearing  a  tuft  of  nnconnected  barbs.  This  ctiat- 
ing,  especially  developed  in  aquatic  birds,  constitutes 
the  well-known  daum.  The  <pim-ff^atJiers  generally  aro 
those  of  stronger  constructiun,  borne  on  the  wings 
and  tail  Those  investing  the  body,  and  which  are 
of  mors  slender  make^  are  the  plumes  or  flothmfi- 
feathers.  Yariotis  names  have  been  given  by  oml- 
thologiata  to  feathers^  acconling  to  their  position  and 
situation  on  the  body  of  the  bird.  The  auric tdarM 
are  those  feathers  that  surround  the  opening  of  the 
ear;  the  smptdare  are  those  attached  to  the  acapnia 
or  shouldE^r- blade  and  to  the  humerus  or  bone  of  the 
up{>Br  arm;  the  pnm/mfs  are  the  !on^  quills  borne 
on  tho  bones  of  tho  hand,  and  which  constitute  the 
longest  feathers  in  tho  wing;  tho  secuiidnri^s  are 
supported  by  tho  lower  end  of  the  fore-arm,  whilst 
the  Urti^irirt  are  those  which  arise  from  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  fore- arm;  the  alula,  or  bftstard-winff 
is  the  name  applied  to  the  quills  borne  by  the  small 
^  thumb.'  The  bases  of  the  wing-quiOs  are  covered 
by  a  aeries  of  feathers  collectively  known  as  wing' 
coverts,  and  these  latter  are  divided  into  greater, 
letser,  and  undtr  mng'Co\eris.  The  rect  rices,  or 
great  feathers  of  tho  tail,  aro  also  covered  by  a  set  of 
feathera,  constituting  the  tail-coi^eris  or  calt/ptcrla. 

The  plumage  of  bird^i  in  most  cases  is  changed 
frequBntly  before  it  attaius  its  characteristic  and  full- 
grown  state.  Some  birda  attain  their  {>erfect  plumage 
only  after  an  interval  of  five  years.  In  their  first 
plumage  the  young  of  those  birds  in  which  tho  m&le 
and  female  differ  In  colour  (for  example,  blackbird) 
resemble  the  femi^e;  and  (as  in  the  Swans)  where 
both  mole  and  female  are  coloured  alike,  tho  young 
birds  in  their  first  plumage  differ  from  both  parents. 
Changes  in  plumage  may  bo  effected  by  the  throwing 
off  of  the  old  and  the  development  of  new  fefttlters; 
by  the  feathers  niertdy  altering  in  colour;  by  the 
development  of  a  few  new  feathers  only;  or  hy  the 
older  tinta  and  hues  being  worn  away,  so  as  to  expose 
tho  brighter  nnder-tintoa. 

The  mandibles  or  beak  and  feet  are  generally 
destitute  of  a  feathery  covering,  but  in  many  cases 
the  feet  may  be  feathered  even  to  the  toes^  as  in 
Owls.  In  the  Vultures  the  wattlea  and  folds  of  the 
neck  are  naked  and  bore.  The  jaws  do  not  bear 
teeth,  but  are  sheathed  by  homy  or  epidermic  cover- 
ings, which,  although  ordinarily  smooth,  may  yet 
bear  sortations  or  tooth-like  processes  along  their 
margins.  The  nostrils  open  upon  the  aide,  or  at  the 
base  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  this  latter  stnicture 
may  be  variously  hooked,  or  may  present  toothed 
processes  adapting  it  for  the  prehension  or  tearing  of 
food.  In  Kaptorial  Birds  and  in  Parrots,  for  example, 
the  beak  is  strongly  arched  or  hooked;  in  the  Toucans 
and  HomhUls  the  beak  is  enormoasly  enlarged,  but 
is  of  light  textnre;  in  Bucks  it  becomes  fiattened,  and 
is  provided  with  a  sensitive  nkin  adapting  it  for  the 
perfonnance  of  the  sense  of  touch.  The  cere  is  the 
circle  of  naked  skin  which  in  many  birds  surrounds 
the  baae  of  the  mandibles ;  and  the  term  gape  is 
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applied  to  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  particularly  at 
i^  hinder  iM-irtiun,  at  which  part  it  is  in  many  birda 
provitkil  with  bristlea  or  filameuts  (aa  in  Swallows, 
Goat-auokerB,  Ac),  adapted!  for  tho  capture  of  insect 
prey.  The  chamctoni  of  the  beak^  ttigether  with 
thooe  afforded  by  the  oonformfttioB  of  the  feet,  affonl 
vtduable  meant  for  dlatinguiaiiing  the  variouB  groups 
and  ipedefl  of  the  bird  daBa, 

The  internal  skdeion  of  birds  exhibits  several  pointa 
of  importance  and  difference  from  that  of  other 
groups  of  Vertebrata.  Thus,  firstly,  the  boae-tisaue  of 
birik  ifl  singularly  Hght  and  compurct.  The  bones  of 
binla  are  of  mncb  whiter  textyre  than  in  ilammolia 
or  in  lower  vtirtebratei!,  and  they  contain  a  larger 
proportion  of  pbfisphat©  of  lime  than  is  ]>reseut  i»  the 
akeleton  of  other  groups  of  the  sub-kingdom.  Tliia 
salt  formi  nearly  yO  per  cent,  of  the  earthy  conntitu- 
ents  of  the  hont.'s  of  birds.  And  an  analygi»  of  the 
bones  of  the  hawk^  for  example,  gives  in  100  parts 
73*28  of  earthy  material,  and  only  *iG'72  of  animal 
matten  The  bories  of  man  contain  6S  &7  of  earthy 
and  31*03  of  animal  matter.  Whilst  in  many  birda 
the  shftfta  or  hollo wb  of  the  long  bones  are  filled 
with  marrow  as  in  Mammalia,  the  more  general  rule 
is  that  auch  bonei^  are  pntujmUic — that  is,  contain  air 
instead  of  marrow.  This  arrangement  i»  obviously 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  akeletim  gene  rally 
the  lightness  a<lapting  it  for  flight*  Tlie  air  ia  ad- 
mitted to  pneumatic  bones  by  means  of  special  aj>Br* 
tures  whidi  oxl^t  in  the  bonea,  and  which  are  placed 
in  communication  with  certain  sacs  termed  *  air-cella/ 
These  aacs  are  iilled  with  air  from  the  lungB^  in  a 
manner  to  be  noticed  when  treating  of  the  respiratory 
system  of  birds.  Small  birila  which  fly  well  have  few 
hollow  hones,  but  larger  flyinc  birds  posseea  tho  pneu- 
matic structure  in  ty{>ical  perfection.  The  boaes  most 
generally  pneumatic  are  the  humeri,  cranial  bonea, 
and  sterinum.  The  femora  or  thigh-bone*  are  more 
rarely  pneumatic.  In  the  winglefl*  Apterj'x  of  Now 
Zealand  il'l  CXLYIIL-CXLIX.  fig.  11)  no  pneu- 
matieity  is  present  in  the  whole  skeleton.  Many  Paa- 
Kerine  bird*  and  Waders  (fur  example,  Divers^  Gulls, 
Snijies,  Moor-hen 9j  &c.)  have  no  bones  pneumatic 
iave  some  of  tho  cranial  ones;  whilst  in  the  genua 
Bueeroi  (HombillH)  nearly  all  ^^arta  of  the  skdeton 
are  permeated  with  air*  Although  the  development 
of  the  pneumatic  structure  generally  bears  a  certain 
relation  to  the  [vowen  of  flight,  it  does  not  alwaya 
follow  that  tlie  most  powerful  flyers  possess  the 
greatest  number  of  pneumatic  bones.  The  cursorial 
Ostrich,  for  example,  poeaeaaes  a  higher  degree  of 
pneumatieity  than  the  actively  *  flying  Uulh  The 
bones  in  all  young  birds  ore  filled  with  marrow ;  but 
aa  adult  life  m  attained  the  bones  become,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  pneumatic^  and  accordingly  aa  the 
adult  form  exemiplitiea  that  peculiarity  or  not 

Tho  vertebral  column  or  spint  of  birda,  considered 
M  the  chief  element  in  the  internal  skeleton,  exliibits 
■everal  pointa  of  intereiit.  Tlie  vertebrte  are  always 
completely  oesifled,  and  more  than  six  unite  to  forni 
the  mcrum.  llie  ctrnral  or  neck  region  is  the  most 
mobile  in  the  spine;  tho  flexible  neck,  together  with 
-the  hcak,  subeerving  the  important  office  of  prehen- 
fniAoa.  In  contrast  to  the  mobility  of  the  neck,  Me 
find  the  generally  fixed,  anchyloHed  condition  of  tho 
diOiaal  region — thia  latter  portion  b«ing  fixed  and 
inuBobEe,  giving  tupport  to  the  body,  and  forming  a 
point  dappui  for  the  movements  of  the  wings.  The 
neck  IB  utiia  generaUy  elongated,  and  is  particnlarlr 
lengthened  in  some  eases,  as  in  the  Aquatic  Birds 
— aeen  b  the  flamimjo  iPl.  C"L.-CLI.  lig.  12), 
or  in  the  swan.  The  latter  bird  poBsesses  twenty- 
three  cervical  or  neck  vertebne,  the  lowest  number 
being  nine.  In  all  binls  the  neck  is  of  sufficient 
length  to  reac^  the  uropygium  or  oH'tjiand  situated 


at  the  tall,  the  eeeretioo  of  which  is  used  for  *  preen- 
ing' or  dressing  tho  feathers,  llie  dor  sol  vertebrse 
are  never  fewer  than  four,  or  mora  numerous  than 
nine.  In  some  Vultures  only  four  are  present; 
whilst  the  Apteryx  possesses  nine.  Six  or  seven  are 
the  most  common  numbers.  Various  degrees  of  union 
and  immobility  are  found  in  connection  witli  the 
doraal  segment*  of  the  spine.  The  middle  and  hinder 
segments  are  frequently  osiilfied  t4>gether^  whilst  the 
front  dorsal  segments  are  usually  auchyloaed,  aa 
already  mentioned,  to  form  a  fixed  point  for  the 
movements  of  the  pinions  in  flight  In  the  Ostrich, 
Emeu,  Ac,  and  in  the  Penguins,  in  all  of  which  the 
powers  of  flight  are  limited  or  abortive,  the  dorsal 
vertebne  exhibit  a  degree  of  mnbility  resembling  that 
seen  in  other  Vertebrata,  The  vertebne  interposed 
between  the  donal  vertebne  and  those  of  the  tail  or 
caudal  segments  are  united  in  birds  to  form  the  aae* 
rum.  These  vertebne  intli  vidually  conniat  of  those  of 
the  loins  (lumbar)  and  of  the  Jtacrum,  The  number  of 
vertebrae  which  may  thus  coalesce  in  birds  to  consti- 
tute tho  sacrum  varies  from  nine  to  fifteen  or  seven- 
teen— this  last  number  being  representecl  in  the 
ostrich — or  even  twenty*  The  co^rrvym/,  rai/iid/,  or 
*tail'  vertobnEj  may  number  ten.  The  laet  two  or 
more  caudal  vertebnn  umte  to  form  a  bone,  which, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  ploughshare,  haa  received 
the  name  of  the  pitffottyle,  or  'ploughshare  bone' 
trL  CXLVI.-CXLVII-  fig.  2).  Thia  stnictnw 
terminates  the  tail,  and  is  destitute  of  any  pro- 
cesflea  or  medullary  canal.  It  supports  the  wing- 
feathers  of  the  tail,  and  also  the  umpffgia  or  oil-glaud^, 
which  secrete  an  unctuous  fluid  used  in  dressing  the 
feathers;  and  which  ia  the  Aquatic  Birds  espedolly 
prewrves  the  feathers  from  the  action  of  the  damp  or 
wet.  In  the  Carsorial  or  Huuning  Birds  the  plough* 
shore  bone  is  nndeveloped,  and  in  the  Penguins  it  is 
also  wanting.  In  the  Woodpeckers,  Tree-creepers, and 
in  other  Scansorial  or  Climbing  Birds,  this  bime  may 
bear  an  inferior  flattened  [>lat«j,  of  service  in  assisting 
the  birds  to  climb  by  aid  of  the  movements  of  the 
taiL  Tho  peculiarities  in  the  caudal  vertebne  of  the 
peculiar  extinct  bird  ArchtKtfpteryx  will  be  referred  to 
in  treating  of  the  pala.^ontology  of  the  cla«s. 

The  bonea  of  the  d~idl  in  birds  become  firmly  tmiterl 
at  an  early  period,  so  as  to  leave  httle  or  no  trace  of 
the  sutures  or  lines  of  union,  as  in  Mammals — a  com- 
plete bony  caae  being  thus  formed,  llie  skull  i» 
joined,  as  in  Eeptiles,  to  the  spinal  column  by  a  single 
prooesSr  or  eandifh^  of  the  occipital  bone,  or  hinder- 
most  bone  of  the  akuIL  The  upper  mandible  of  the 
beak  is  composed,  in  greater  part,  of  the  intermtktU* 
lartf  hont»t  the  tuperi&r  mariUary  bontM  themselves 
being  of  small  >-ixe,  and  ossified  to  the  aidea  of  tlio 
larger  intermaxillary  hones.  The  Parrots  posaeaa  ^e 
latter  bones  united  to  the  skull  bv  ligament  only, 
thin  arrangement  permitting  of  a  high  degree  of 
mobility.  The  lower  jaw  or  inferior  mandihls  is 
made  up  of  six  pieces  on  each  aide — ^being;  aa  in 
Keptilio^  a  bone  of  compound  nature,  and  not  ocmdst- 
ing  of  two  simple  halves  as  in  the  Mammalia.  In 
the  adult  bird  these  various  pieces  or  elements  an> 
oasificd  firmly  together.  As  also  in  BeptHea,  the 
lower  jaw  does  not  of  itself  or  directly  articiilate  with 
the  skull,  but  indirectly  and  by  means  of  a  special 
bone — the  o»  quadrat  am,  or  quatlttde  bone.  This  lat- 
ter bone  in  birds  is  invariably  movable.  Tho  palate 
may  be  elevated  by  the  action  of  the  lower  jaw  when 
depressed;  the  quadrate  bone  betng  connected  to  tlie 
jugal  bone,  which  by  the  lowering  of  the  lower  jow 
elevates  the  palate,  and  so  bringR  the  upper  mandible 
also  into  motion  in  most  birda.  The  orbit i  or  caWties 
for  the  eyes  arc  generally  of  lar<;e  flizo  in  birds;  in 
the  Apteryx,  however,  they  are  of  small  »ize»  as  also 
in  the  Dinoruis. 
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Th^  rlfgt  or  tiif>rax  m  birds  ig  formed  posteriorly 
by  tlie  dorsal  vertebrae,  laterally  by  the  ribs,  and  in 
front  by  the  '  itenium'  or  breaBt-bone  and  the  *  Btemal 
ribaj  The  ribs  ooireepond  in  number  with  the  dorsal 
vertehne,  from  nix  to  nine  pairs  of  rib«  being  thua 
found  iu  birdfl.  P^Ach  rib  articulates  with  the  body 
of  a  single  vertebrae  by  ita  he^d,  and  with  the  trans- 
versd  process  of  the  vertebra  by  ita  tubercle.  The 
Jimt  two  ribs— or  the  first  four,  as  in  the  Cassowary 
—are  generally  *  false;*  that  is,  they  do  not  reach  the 
fttemnm  in  front,  but  remain  free  and  unattaclied. 
The  ribs,  Miih  the  exception  of  the  firtt  and  last 
dorsal  ribfl,  in  many  birds  possess  each  a  hooked  pro- 
oesB,  which  epritigs  from  the  body  of  the  rib,  and 
which  ia  known  aa  tho  undnaie  procest.  These  pro- 
cesses paoi  upwards  and  backward!},  and  each  ia  gea* 
erally  attached  by  ligament  to  the  rib  behindi  although 
in  some  instances  these  processes  retnain  unattached 
to  other  ribe.  In  the  Emeu  the  uncinate  proeestjes  are 
very  small  and  rudimentary.  Tho  true  ribs  are  joined 
to  the  atemum  in  front  by  bones  which  corrt*spond  to 
the  GCNital  eartilages  of  ^lammaU,  but  which  in  the 
bird  are  termed  tlcrnal  ribs.  These  sternal  ribs  are 
movably  articulated  to  the  ribs  tbemselTei  and  to 
the  breast-bone;  and  they  form  the  movable  parts 
of  the  chest  in  the  movements  of  breathing.  The 
br^uat-bone  or  sternum  in  birds  h  generally  of  large 
Bxe  and  presents  great  relative  profKirtiona,  which  are 
«SBpecial]y  large  in  those  forms  with  well  developed 
powers  of  fiighl.  Even  in  the  skeleton  of  tbe  small 
Hmnming-bird  (FI  CXLIL-CXLIII.  (ig.  1)  the 
great  proportional  siae  of  tbe  sternum  may  be  well 
seen.  Tbe  iuydj  of  the  bone  varies  iu  shape,  and  its 
relations  to  the  life  and  habits  of  birds  al^o  ditfer». 
It  thus  beam  a  relation  to  the  powers  of  HIght  and 
to  the  muscles  of  the  wings;  to  the  niovemeots  of  the 
chest  in  breathing;  and,  as  in  PerchiDg  liirds,  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  suitable  position  in  sleep.  The  body 
of  the  sternum  is  generally  more  or  le«a  t|uadrilateral 
in  shape^  and  bears,  in  birds  of  flighty  on  its  front  or  an- 
terior aspect  a  strong  vertical  median  ridge  or  ire/,  to 
which  the  gresJL pectural  or  wing-umscles  are  attached. 
The  size  of  this  crest  or  keel  nocordingly  bears  a  direct 
iidatioo  to  tbe  fiying  powers  of  the  bird,  or  to  the 
liuwcra  of  diving.  Thus  in  tbe  swift -flying  Humming- 
birds,  and  in  most  other  birtis,  the  keel  attains  largo 
proportions;  whilst  in  the  Cursorial  or  llunmng  Birds 
\ior  example,  Ostrich,  Emeu,  &c.,  PL  CXLVIII.- 
CXl^lX.  fig.  4),  the  wings  being  of  rudimentary  nature, 
the  sternal  Iceel  is  nndev eloped,  and  the  brcrist-bone 
presents  a  flat,  shield-like  conformation.  In  the  Auks, 
FengninA^  ^fec,  in  which  the  wings  are  usekiSB  as 
organs  of  flight,  but  are  used  Tadth  facility  in  diving, 
the  sternal  keel  ia  well  developed.  Upon  the  upper 
or  anterior  surface  of  the  sternum  the  coracoid  banet 
— which  exist  in  Mainmals  as  mere  processes  of  the 
ithoulder* blade,  but  which  in  birds  are  developed  to 
form  the  chief  supports  of  the  fore-limbe — are  borne. 
At  ita  upper  portion  each  coracoid  bone  artic^ulate^ 
with  the  tcapula  or  shoulder- blade,  and  with  one  of 
the  clavicles.  The  scapula  ts  generally  of  small  size, 
and  each  forma,  by  its  articulation  with  the  coracoid 
bone  of  its  own  aide,  the  glenoid  eavity  or  socket  for  tbe 
head  of  the  humenis,  or  bone  of  the  npper  arm.  The 
clavicles  or  collar-brmes  in  birds  are  united  in  most 
birds  to  form  the  V-shap&d  bone  known  as  the  fur- 
ruium^  or  '  merry- thought.'  Tho  merry-thought  is 
generally  joined  at  its  angle  by  ligament  to  the  tip  of 
the  sternal  keel,,  whilst  the  other  and  separated  ex* 
tremities  of  the  united  ooUar- hemes  are  articulated  to 
the  eoracoid  bones  and  ahonlder-bliuies.  In  the  Caoo* 
wary.  Ostrich,  and  Emeu  the  f orculum  is  of  mdlmen* 
tary  nature;  in  the  Apteryx  it  is  en tirelj absent  In 
Tonamj  the  usually  united  clavides  are  separate^ 
and  are  not  connected  to  the  atemnm.     In  tho  Aus- 


tralian Ground  rarrota  {PezopJ*orn»)  they  are  abor- 
tive, or  may^  be  waixting  entirely.  Tbe  furculum  forms 
a  strong  resisting  medium  to  the  forces  which  tend 
to  drive  the  hnmems  inwards  during  the  downward 
stroke  of  tlte  pinion.  And  henoe  in  those  birds  in 
which  the  powers  of  flight  ire  very  strong  the  cla- 
vicles are  best  developed,  and  their  angle  ia  mora 
open,  BO  as  to  increase  their  resisting  power. 

The  forc4imh  or  wing  of  tho  bird  exhibits  tho 
essential  skeletal  elements  found  in  the  fore-limb  of 
all  other  Vertebrates,  llie  hmnaiu  or  bone  of  the 
upper  arm  is  in  general  of  shortened  confonnation ; 
the  fore-arm,  comjioaeil  of  the  radiut  and  tthta^  beini^ 
the  longest  segment  of  tbe  fore-Hmb.  Tbe  ulna  w 
by  far  the  Wgest  and  best-dcvt^loped  of  tho  two 
bones  of  the  fore-arm,  the  radius  being  slender  and 
attenuated.  No  nec«saity  thus  exists,  in  an  organ 
adapted  for  flight,  for  rotation  of  tho  forearm  as  in 
man;  indeed  Buch  a  conformation  would  aeriously 
impede  ttie  firm  stroke  of  the  wing.  The  bones  of 
the  carpita  or  •tcrist  are  similarly  of  fixed  character, 
and  are  two  in  number.  They  are  abdeut  in  the 
Aptei^^x  and  Emeu.  A  third  carpal  or  wriat-bone,  cor- 
responding to  the  Of  nuufnum  of  the  typical  wrist, 
is  ahtu  present  in  birds;  but  this  latter  is  ossified  to 
the  second  metacaqml  bone,  or  second  bone  of  the 
'palm'  of  the  hand.  Three  iMtaairpai  bones  are 
developed,  but  these  are  annhylosod  together,  and 
appear  as  a  single  bone.  The  mctacaqjal  bone  of 
the  radial  side  of  the  hand  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
index-fingen  Ihe  second  or  middle  metacarpal  is 
the  longest,  and  bears  the  *  oa  magnum*  of  the  carpus. 
The  thkd  or  ulnar  metacarpal,  or  that  of  the  ^  ring*- 
finger.  The  radial  metacarpal  bone  bears  the  largest 
linger  or  digit  of  tho  hand;  this  digit  corresponding 
to  the  index -finger,  and  consisting  of  two  or  throe 
phalanges.  This  metacarpal,  ncax  its  base  or  carpal 
extremity,  has  attached  hj  it  a  single  phalanx,  which 
forms  the  so-called  (humfi,  bearing  the  afuta  or  buHai-d- 
tttfUL  The  remaining  finger,  l>ome  by  the  ulnar  or 
third  metacarpal^  repreftents  the  'ring-finger,'  and 
consists  of  a  single  phalanx  generally.  In  the  Apteryx 
and  cassowary  a  single  com|>lete  linger  only  is  found. 
The  thumb  is  absent  in  the  Penguins.  Ia  the  ostrich, 
emeu,  ^c.^  a  nail-like  daw  is  borne  by  the  last  phalanx 
of  the  index -finger.  This  ciskW  or  spur  is  abo  fonnd 
in  the  Spur-winged  Goose,  Jacana,  Mound-Bird,  kc 

The  pcltii  and  hinder  extremities  of  birds  present 
certain  jieculiarities  of  conftirmation  highly  distinctive 
of  the  bird-cIxLss.  The  pelvis  consists  of  the  GSta 
innominata  or  innominate  bonuB,  each  of  which  in 
turn  consist  of  the  ilittmy  uchiitm,  and  pnhfs,  these 
three  elements  b^riTig  osisified  together  to  form  a  single 
bone.  The  innominate  bone  of  each  side  is  firmly 
united  by  ossification  with  tbe  *  sacrum,'  and  some- 
times with  tho  last  ribs  and  hinder  dorsal  vertebra. 
Tho  bones  of  tho  pelvis  in  all  birtk — save  the  ostrich 
— arc  not  united  below  at  the  pubis  as  in  other  ver- 
tebrate forms,  but  aro  free  and  unconnected.  The 
pelvis  of  birds  ia  thus  normally,  and  almost  invari- 
ably, of  an  open  description.  In  the  Penguins  tho 
pelvis  itself  is  attached  by  ligament  merely  to  the 
sacrum;  the  waddling  gait  of  thtf^o  birds  being  thus 
due  in  part  to  the  want  of  fixation  of  this  region  of 
the  bcxly.  The  chief  adaptation  of  this  open  condi- 
tion of  the  pelvis  in  birds  appears  to  be  that  involved 
in  the  deposition  of  the  large  egg  with  its  brittle 
shell 

The/emur  or  thigh  la  ahort,  the  tibia  or  shin-bone 
forming  the  chief  element  in  the  leg;  whilst  tbe 
fibida  is  attenuated  and  of  slim  aspect,  and  generally 
OfisiEed  to  the  tibia,  A  pattUa  or  knee-cap  may  or 
may  not  be  developed.  Two  knee-caps  exist  in 
eadi  limb  of  the  ostrich.  The  tibia  has  the  proximal 
or  upper  portion  of  tbe  Cart  tit  cjssitied  to  its  sub^ 
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■tMice.  And  the  dUial  or  lower  and  remaining  part 
of  the  tirsuji  is  anchylosed  wJth  the  nutaiartVM 
to  form  tho  characteriatic  tareo-^metalartal  Ixme  of 
the  leg:,  tvhicli  fa  seon  to  bo  greatly  elongated  in 
the  Wadena,  The  anlic-joini  in  birds,  aa  in  Hop- 
tilia,  is  there Foro  sitnated  between  the  Beparated 
and  divided  portions  of  the  tarsal  bone.  Three  or 
four  metatarwl  bonee  are  represented  in  the  united 
tarso-metatarvtu.  A  'spur'  or  ealrar,  composed  uf 
a  bony  core  ensheathed  in  bom,  may  be  developed — 
as  in  the  common  fowl,  &c — on  the  fNOsterior  aspect  of 
tho  mctatarBiiR,  The  toca  generally  number  four;  the 
hallux  or  great- toe,  when  present,  being-  composed 
of  two  phalanges,  and  the  other  toea  of  three,  four, 
and  five  phahutgea  respectively.  The  Ev/i  iU  have  two 
pbalangefl  in  the  hallux,  and  three  in  the  other  three 
toea.  Tlio  Goat-snckeni  have  also  two  phalangt^a 
in  the  hallux,  three  in  the  next  toe,  four  in  the  midtile, 
and  three  in  tho  outer  toe.  The  hallux  or  great  toe  la 
turned  backwards  wLen  four  toea  are  developed— the 
naual  arrangement  of  the  four  toea  hding  tbree  in  front 
an d  one,  the  hollnx,  turned  posteriorly.  In  some  forma 
(for  example.  Owls)  the  outer  of  the  front  toea  can  be 
turned  baickwards  at  ^viU*  In  the  Parrots,  Cuckoos, 
Woodpeckenii  &a,  the  cmtermoat  of  the  front  toea  i^ 
turned  permiuiently  backwardsp  ao  aa  to  adapt  the 
foctt  for  climbing.  In  tbo  Smfta  all  four  toes  are 
turned  forwards.  The  hallux  ie  wanting  in  the  emeni, 
eaaaowary^  buBiarda,  and  many  iwimming-birdB,  &c. 
The  oetrich  has  but  two  toea^  the  third  and  fourth 
of  tho  typical  or  live-toed  foot.  In  the  Trogons  the 
aeoond  toe  ia  turned  baclnvarda. 

llie  muacles  of  birds  are  of  firm  conaistenoe,  and 
ore  generally  coloured  deeply  red.  1"he  chief  body* 
muaclea  are  the  pccioraUt  or  those  of  the  lireaat^  which 
are  devoted  to  the  movements  of  the  wings.  Many 
of  the  tendona  exhibit  oeaiJicationa,  particiilarly  those 
of  the  flexor  mnaclea  of  the  toea,  which  are  specially 
brought  into  action  in  perching.  These  flexor  ten- 
dons pasB  behind  the  heel,  and  one  in  front  of  the 
knee-joint.  The  weight  of  the  body  in  sleep,  when 
the  musclea  are  natnndly  relaxed,  places  the  flexor 
tendon  in  front  of  the  knee  on  the  atrcrtch,  or  in 
action ;  and  thua  mechanically,  as  it  were,  benda  or 
flexca  the  tnes^  and  so  passively  and  involuntaiily 
maintaina  the  bird  on  ita  perch,  llie  deposition  in 
the  tendona  of  calcareoue  matter  thus  adai^  theao 
structures  for  the  prolonged  and  continnoua  strain  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  The  fibrea  of  tho  muscular 
tissue  of  birds  generally  are  firm  and  dense  in  their 
nature;  the  muscles  of  herbivoroiia  birds  being,  as  a 
rule,  of  paler  colour  and  of  more  delicate  nature  than 
thofio  of  carnivorous  forma.  The  tkiti  or  cutaneotiM 
mutckt  are  very  largely  developed  in  hirda,  and  have 
special  reference  in  their  action  to  the  movements 
of  the  feathers.  The  Apteryx  exhibits  a  very  special 
development  of  such  mnsclea.  The  larger  or  quill 
feathers  in  such  birds  as  the  Ducka,  Geese,  Pelicans, 
&c.,  each  receive  little  muscular  slips,  by  the  action 
of  which  the  feather  can  be  moved  in  every  direc-> 
tiotL  'i'he  muscles  of  the  neck  region  are  spedaUy 
developed  in  birds,  for  the  purpose  of  oonstituting 
the  head  and  neck  prehensile  organs.  A  diaphroffm 
or  midrfjff  dividing  the  chest  from  the  abdomen,  is 
not  of  complete  nature  or  of  perfect  construction  in 
any  bird.  In  the  Apteryx  and  ostrich  it  ia  best  de« 
velofted. 

The  dijutice  MygUm  of  birda  includt-a  liratly,  tho 
consideration  of  the  beak  and  mouth  aa  adapted  for 
the  prehennon  and  reception  of  food.  Aa  already 
remarked,  no  teeth  exist  in  any  bird,  although  the 
homy  sheaths  of  the  iawa  may  exhibit  processes  or 
serra^ona  of  service  in  breaking  down  food.  The 
structure  of  the  beak  itself  has  adready  been  aUnded 
lo:  and  th<>  varied  forms  of  this  organ  will  be  found 


detailed  in  the  specific  desoriptions  of  birds  scattered 
throughout  the  volumes  of  this  work.  In  the  Eaptorea 
the  beak  is  generally  arched  and  strong,  and  adapted 
for  tearing  flesh;  whilat  in  the  Parrots  tho  arched 
beak  in  some  degree  subserves  mastication,  since  it 
ia  used  to  break  up  and  divide  the  hard  fruits  and 
nuta  upon  which  these  forma  chiefly  subsist 

The  tongue  is  generaUy  invested,  like  the  jaws, 
with  a  homy  sheath,  and  in  very  many  nndoubfcu-dly 
Bubeerves  a  prehensile  function.  The  aensitive  part  of 
the  tongue  exists  near  its  root;  but  in  the  Parrots  it 
is  of  soft,  fleshy  nature  throughout,  and  more  adapted 
to  serve  as  on  organ  of  ta^te  than  in  most  other  birds. 
In  the  Xjones  the  tongue  ia  tufted  anteriorly.  In 
many  birds  the  tongiie  is  provided  w  ith  filamentous 
appendages  (as  in  the  Field  fares  or  Humming-birds), 
where  the  homy  eheath  splits  into  flne  filaments  at 
its  apex;  or  as  tn  the  Vultnrea,  in  which  the  margins 
of  the  tongue  are  provided  with  recurved  spines.  In 
tho  Toucans  bristle-like  fiJaments  project  forwards 
from  the  aidea  of  the  tongue.  In  the  Woodpeckcra 
the  apex  of  the  homy  aheiith  is  provided  with  spines 
pointmg  backwarda.  In  the  Geese  strong  marginal 
spines  exist;  and  in  the  Penguins  tho  whole  organ  ii 
beset  with  such  processeSt  In  the  Ostriches,  Pelicans, 
Kingfishem,  &e.,  the  tongue  ia  very  lihort.  In  the 
Snipes  it  it  exceedingly  elongated.  Tho  Ravens  and 
Nutcradcen  poasesa  a  bifid  or  forked  tongue.  This 
organ  in  birds  is  regarded  aa  eaaentially  Gomsisting 
of  a  development  of  the  'glosso-hyal*  or  hyoid  bone 
(oa  htioidex);  the  conformation  of  tfais  bone  in  some^ 
birds  (for  example.  Woodpeckers  and  Humimng-birds) 
admitting  of  the  protrusion  of  the  tongue  to  a  very 
great  extent. 

SaUmry  glands  are  always  developed  in  birds,  but 
differ  widely  in  number,  form,  and  position.  Four 
pah»  of  salivary  glnnds  are  generally  found*  The 
Solan  geese  ap[>ear  to  poa^oss  tbeae  strnotures  in  a 
rudimentary  cundltion  only;  the  Herons  poasesa  the 
sublingual  glands  alone,  "^^hilBt  in  the  Coots  the 
ftorotid  is  of  large  size.  In  the  Woodpeckera  the 
sublingual  ghvnda  are  very  largely  developed,  and 
their  secretion,  which  is  of  a  gummy  or  viscid  nature, 
is  of  service  to  these  birds  in  securing  their  insect 
prey.  In  the  Orowa  the  salivary  gtanda  are  ol  very 
simple  rudimentary  kind* 

The  aaophagut  or  tfuUtt  (Plate  CXLVL-CXLVIX 
fig,  1*,  a)  ia  generidly  elongated  as  corresponding 
to  the  length  df  the  neck,  and  is  usually  distenaible. 
It  is  of  muscular  conformation,  and  generally  ex* 
pands  at  the  lower  portion  of  tho  neck  to  form 
in  many  birds  a  sac-like  cavity,  known  as  the  crop 
(fig.  9,  k)  or  ififfiuvict.  The  walla  of  thia  atructure 
— which  may  be  viewed  iu  function  aa  a  recep* 
tacle  or  storehouse  for  retaining  food  previous  to  its 
b«ing  passed  on  to  the  more  important  digestive 
organs — are  generally  of  thin  membranous  deacrip^ 
tion,  and  contain  numeroua  simple  mucous  glands  or 
follicles,  the  secretion  of  which  ia  f ]Ourcd  out  on  iho 
contained  food,  and  serves  chiefly  to  moisten  and 
soften  it.  The  crop  is  present  in  the  Kaptores  (eagles^ 
vultures,  kcJ),  siid  in  the  Granivorous  birds  (for  ex* 
ampler  fowls,  parrots,  pigeona) ;  these  forma  generally 
picldug  up  their  fooa  in  greater  quantity  than  can 
at  once  be  digested.  In  omnivorous  birds  (for 
example,  Toucans  and  Hombills).  in  fruit-eaters  and 
insect-eaters  (Swifts,  for  example),  which  feed  on 
small  quantitiea,  and  in  mu^t  of  the  Waders,  the 
crop  ia  absent.  In  the  Owls  it  is  feebly  indicated; 
and  in  the  Ostrichea  it  is  generally  abeent  It  is 
wanting  in  Swans  and  Geese.  It  may  be  single,  as 
in  the  Fowls,  &c.,  or  double  as  in  the  Pigeons.  The 
crop  in  the  latter  birds,  as  is  well  known,  secretes 
during  the  breeding  seasoe  a  fluid  somewhat  resem- 
bling xuilk  in  cx}loura  and  which  ia  used  to  nourlsli 
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tbe  miniatnro  yoang.    This  secretion  eonatitutes  the 
io-called  'pigeon's  milk.*     In  tbe  Fellcana  a  large 

EKuoh-like  receptacle  edata  l>etween  the  halves  of  the 
wer  jtkVTj  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  luid  which  is 
used  to  contJ^n  the  fishes  upon  which  this  bird  lives. 
This  pouch  is  capable  of  containing  10  quarts  of 
water. 

The  stninacli  of  birda  consists  of  two  portions, 
which  arc  oixliuarily  distinct  and  BcpiLrated.  The 
first  of  tbesQ  divisions  ia  tbe  ptx^Lentnrului  or  rtntn- 
adm  auccentunatus  (PL  CXLVI.-CXLVIl  dg,  9, 
5),  and  corresponds  to  the  cardiac  or  cBsophagexU 
portion  of  the  Mammalian  stomach.  This  cavity 
may  be  viewed  as  that  in  which  tbe  foocl  undergoes 
troe  digestion.  Its  lining  membrane  omtaias  the 
glands  which  fumiah  tbe  yasiric  jukf,  and  through 
tbe  action  of  this  secretion  tbe  food  is  eonvorted  into 
cbyme.  In  the  Easorlal  or  Gallinaceoua  Birds  tbe 
proven triculus  fa  of  smaller  size  tb&n  the  gizzard;  in 
the  Parrots  and  Storks  it  ia  larger,  and  in  the  U^triob 
it  attains  vary  iarge  dimensions.  In  tbe  Kinghbhtira 
it  is  exceedingly  smalL  In  tbe  Eagle,  Gannet,  Sea- 
gull, &c^  and  in  forma  fcedinrr  on  animal  food 
generally,  tbe  gastric  glands  or  follicles  are  of  simple 
conformation ;  but  in  those  forma  feeding  on  vege- 
table matte  ra  (Fowls,  Turkey,  Ostrich,  &c.)  the  glands 
of  the  proventriculus  become  much  complicated  in 
stractDTO  and  form.  To  tbe  pro  vent  riculus  auticeedii 
the  second  or  muscular  division  of  tbe  stomach, 
correspontling  to  tho  pyloric  portion  in  mammals, 
and  luiown  as  the  ffuzard  (PI.  CXLVL^XLVIL 
fig.  &,  f).  In  flesh-eating  birds  the  gizzard  posaesat^ij 
thin  membranous  walls,  whilst  in  the  Basorea  and  in 
grain-eating  birds  generally  it  assumes  its  more 
typical  development.  In  the  hitter  case  its  walk 
beoomja  thick  and  muacular,  its  internal  aurface  be- 
comes provided  with  homy  ridges  and  patches,  and 
its  entire  structure  evinces  a  perfect  adaptation  to 
the  function  of  an  organ  for  crushing,  bruising,  and 
triturating  the  bard  grains  tipon  which  such  birds 
feed.  From  tbo  crop  the  grain  is  6  applied  to  this 
apparatus  after  the  fashion  and  in  the  relation  of  a 
'hopper'  to  a'grinding-milL'  Many bink  (f orexample, 
FowlS)  &c)  swallow  pebbles  and  small  stones,  wbicb 
aid  tbe  action  of  tbo  gizzard  in  bruising  the  food;  tbe 
Ostrich  BwaLlowing  stonea  of  very  considerable  aize 
for  this  purpose.  Pigeons  similarly  supply  their 
young  'with  gravel;  and  our  ordinary  Fowls,  if 
deprived  of  pebblesi,  do  not  thrive.  In  those  birds 
which  swallow  large  stones  in  this  way  (for  example, 
Ostrich,  &cJ}  the  aperture  of  tho  intestine  is  guarded 
by  a  valve.  In  many  birds  the  proventriculus  opens 
directly  into  tho  gizzard ;  but  (as  in  the  Auks^  Par- 
rots, &c.)  a  distinct  interval  separates  these  digestive 
cavities.  E  very  gradation  e xists  between  the  develop- 
ment ol  the  gizzard  in  the  fiesh-catcrs  and  in  the 
grain-eating  birds.  As  proved  by  Hunter,  who  fed 
a  fisb-eating  sea-gull  on  bailey  alone,  the  naturally 
thin- walled  gizzard,  as  in  the  latter  case,  may  become 
very  thick  and  muscuLir.  And  as  a  general  rule 
with  birds,  as  with  other  animals,  tbe  digestive 
system  of  a  form  feeding  on  vegetable  matters  is 
longer  and  of  more  complicated  structure  than  one 
feeding  on  more  readily  digested  animal  food. 

The  inteHinal  canm  begins  at  the  gizzard  or 
pyloric  portion  ol  the  Btomacb.  The  intestines  are 
of  shorter  relative  length  in  birds  as  compared  with 
Ihdr  length  in  Mammak.  Tbe  canal  is  divided  into 
the  ktrffe  and  tmail  intestines;  tbe  beginning  of  the 
large  or  terminal  portion  of  tbe  inteatine  belag  in* 
dicated  mo^  commonly  by  the  presence  of  one  or 
two  ccFCci,  or  blind  pouches  or  sacs,  or  by  an  in* 
ternal  valve.  In  ^me  cases  no  distinct  separation 
can  be  perceived.  The  duodenum.,  marked  d  on  the 
figurei,  or  first  portion  of  the  small  intestine,  forms  a 


loop  in  which  the  jmncrens  or  *  sweet-bread '  is  In- 
closed. The  KEoaD  intestines  (A)  are  longest  in  i^ 
vegetable-feeding  biida.  The  large  intestine  {/)  ta 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  a  simple  straight  and 
short  tube,  seldom  exceeding  one- tenth  of  the  body 
in  length,  and  which  terminates  in  tbe  cloaca — a 
chamber  or  cavity  which  ako  receives  tbe  terminal 
ducts  of  tbe  urinary  and  generative  organs  (g).  Tbe 
cmcal  appeiida/j€i  {e\  alluded  to  as  existing  at  tbe 
commencement  of  tbe  intestinal  tract,  vary  much  in 
size.  They  are  Bometimea  absent,  as  in  tbe  Toucans, 
Parrots,,  Wry-necks^  &c.  In  tho  Grouse  they  are  of 
enormous  kngth,  and  in  tbe  Oatrich  they  are  very 
wide,  whilat  in  the  Cjisaowary  tbey  are  deficient. 

The  liver  of  birds  (6g.  9,  %)  exhibits  a  bilobular  or 
divided  condition,  and  ia  generally  coloured  of  a  dis- 
tinct brownld:!  hue,  which  is  deepest  in  aquatic  birds. 
A  gall-bladder  ia  absent  in  a  few  casea  only — as  in  the 
Ostrich,  Pigeons,  and  some  Parrots — and  occasionally 
in  the  Apteryjt.  The  ducts  conveying  the  bile  into 
the  intestine  open  near  the  extremity  of  the  loop  or 
fold  of  the  duodenum.  Tbe  pancreas  b  as  been  already 
mentioned  as  lying  within  that  loop;  its  ducts  open- 
ing into  tbe  intestine  higher  up  than  tbo  bile-duct*. 
It  is  generally  of  large  sixe^  but  is  small  and  single 
in  conformation  in  the  Herons  and  Cuokooo.  It  pos- 
sesses three  ducts  in  the  Raptor  es,  Pigeons,  and 
Ducks;  more  commonly  it  has  two  only,  or  but  one, 
as  in  the  Ostrich  and  Cassowary, 

The  kidnc^B  of  birds  are  two  in  number,  and  are 
of  large  aize  and  elongated  ebape.  There  is  no  divi- 
sion of  the  Lotcrnal  aurface  of  tbe  Iddney  of  birds,  as 
in  Mammals,  into  a  cortical  and  medullary  portion. 
{See  KniNEY.)  The  absence  of  any  excretory  func- 
tion as  performed  by  the  skiu  of  birds  devolves  a 
greater  activity  upon  the  kidneys.  The  urrttrM  or 
efferent  ducta  of  me  kidneys  pass  behind  tbe  large 
intestine,  and  open  by  valve-protected  orifices  at  the 
lower  portion  of  tbe  cioaeo,  which  lower  portion,  from 
tbe  proximity  of  the  generative  orifices,  is  tei-med  tbe 
urogenital  gpacc  or  cavity.  Tbe  space  between  this 
latter  cavity  and  tho  termination  of  tbe  rectum  is 
Bomt! times  termed  a  rudimentary  urinary  bladder, 
in  which  tbe  urine  may  be  collected,  and  which  ia 
beat  developed  in  the  Ostrich,  in  Owls,  Pelicans, 
6rebi»,  Swans,  I3ustards,  &c.  The  urtni  of  birds 
genei^lly  consists  in  greater  part  of  earthy  matters, 
and  contains  but  a  small  proportion  of  water.  Hence 
its  whitish  appearance  when  voided  along  with  the 
faeces,  llie  tupra-rtiml  caps^da  of  birds  are  devel- 
oped aa  t^vo  email  bodic«,  coloured  brightly  yellow, 
and  situated  one  on  the  middle  or  inner  aspect  of  tho 
Upper  portion  of  each  kidney. 

The  apkcH  of  birds  ia  generally  of  small  size.  It 
is  generally  rounded  or  oval;  or  may  bo  elongated 
(Gull)j  or  broad  and  flattetit^d  (Cormorant).  It  lies 
under  the  liver,  and  on  tbe  right  side  of  the  proven* 
triculus.  Tbe  urop^fflum  or  oil-gland  of  the  tail 
has  already  been  mentioned.  Its  structure  shows 
accreting  follicles  or  tubulee^  and  a  central  cavity. 
It  consists  of  two  united  halves  or  lobes,  and  ia  most 
fully  developed  in  aquatic  birds.  Ilie  Buna  fabnrii 
—absent  in  the  Oatrich — ia  Bitnated  in  the  pelvic 
cavity  between  tbo  ureters,  and  behind  or  above  the 
cloacal  cavity.  It  ia  a  glandular  structure,  and  opens 
by  a  duct  into  the  cloaca^  It  ia  largest  in  yonng 
birds,  and  its  functions  are  wholly  undetermined. 

Tbe  abtorbent  tyttem  of  birds  possesses  thin  wall^, 
tho  absorbents  are  loosely  conna(^«d  to  tbe  surround- 
ing tissuca,  and  have  fewer  valves  than  the  absorbents 
of  Mxunmalfl,  The  f:hj/U  resulting  from  tbe  digeation 
of  food  in  birds  is  colourless.  The  two  tltoraek  ductx  in 
which  the  absorbents  terminate  enter  the  drcDlatiori 
by  the  right  and  left  jugular  veins  respectively.  Tlie 
hcavt  of  biixls  is  highly  muscular,  fovir-OLambered,  and 
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the  oonrsG  qf  the  drculjitlon  docs  not  differ  in  any  re- 
spect from  that  observed  in  Mammalia  or  in  man  him- 
self.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  m  thus  excluaively 
occupied  \i  ith  sending  impiitie  or  veuoui  blood  to  the 
luuga  to  bo  purified,  ivhibt  the  pure  aerated  blood 
from  the  luugB  is  returned  to  the  left  aide  of  the 
heart,  and  is  hy  the  loft  auricle  received  and  by  the 
left  ventricle  circulated  through  the  body.  The  b!(>od 
of  bink  is  coloured  deeply  re(L  Its  temperature  has 
already  been  alluded  to*  ^I'he  red  blood  oorpaacles 
of  birdi  are  nucleated,  of  elliptical  form,  and  flattened. 
The  average  long  diameter  of  the  blood  corpu»de»  is 
t^V^i^^  *>f  *"i  i^^^K  the  average  short  diameter  being 
^-B^th  of  an  inch.  The  blood  corpuscles  of  the 
humming-bird  exhibit  a  long  diameter  of  ij^rVir^^  ^'^ 
an  inch,  luid  those  of  the  ostrich  in  their  long'  axis 
measure  ytW*  Those  of  the  hununing-bird  measure 
^j^^th  and  those  of  the  oeirlch  ^^th  in  their  ahort 
diameters.  These  examples  indicate  perhaps  the  ex< 
tremes  of  size  in  the  ckas.  As  in  Mammals  the  heart 
In  inclosed  in  a  pericardium.  The  wyrta  or  great 
artery  of  birda,  springing  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  divides  into  three  chief  branches  near  its  origin ; 
and  the  vessel  twnii  over  the  rit;M  bronchus,  or  air- 
tube  of  the  right  lung,  to  become  the  dricendinff  aorta, 
and  not  over  the  lift  brouchuHj  £u  in  Mammalia, 

The  tuHf}i  and  respiratory  system  generally  of 
blrdn  evince  very  marked  peculiarities  of  structure, 
which  constitute  dia^^al06tic  features  of  the  class. 
The  lungs  are  coiitine<l  to  the  back  portion  of  the 
body,  and  are  attached  tt>  the  ribs,  instearl  of  Wing 
free,  OS  in  Mammalia.  They  arc  not  divided  into 
lobes^  and  are  usually  of  a  bright  red  colour.  In 
texture  they  arc  sjMmgy  and  lews  firm  than  the  lungs 
of  Mammalfl»  and  are  covered  hy  the  pleuras  in  f r«mt 
only.  The  two  bronchi  or  maiii  air-tubes  into  which 
the  windpipe  divides — one  goin^  to  supply  each  lung 
^enter  the  limga  in  the  middle  line  at  the  upper 
and  front  portions.  The  main  diviaioaa  of  each 
bronchus  are  OQDtinned  through  the  lung,  and  at 
leugth  come  to  open  on  its  suriaco  in  distinct  aper- 
tnixs,  which,  as  will  be  presently  noticed,  oommtmi- 
cate  with  certain  cavities  —  the  air'Tte^ptatUs  or 
canlici — in  the  interior  of  the  body.  The  oirHDelU 
or  spaces  of  the  lungs  thems>elvca,  in  which  the  blood 
is  purified,  are  given  off  from  smaller  or  tertiary 
branches  of  the  bronobi,  which  spring  from  the 
■eoondary  dt visions— or  those  of  the  main  and  prin- 
cipal air-tubes  which  are  continued  onwards  to  the 
surface  of  the  lung.  The  essential  structure  of  the 
lungs  of  birds,  so  far  aa  the  form  and  disposition  of 
the  air-conveying  apparatus  is  concerned.^  is  of  a 
tubular  description,  the  mass  of  the  lung  being  made 
up  of  fine  tubes — the  tertiary  branch ea  of  the  main 
bronchi — ^the  waHsof  winch  are  provided  with  minute 
sacs  or  cavities.  These  sacs  or  cavities  are  invested 
with  net-works  of  capillary  blood-vessels — the  ulti- 
mate branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery — ^in  which  the 
venous  blood  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  oxygen  in 
the  air  inhaled  into  the  lungs. 

Thus  part  of  the  air  taken  into  the  lungs  of  birds 
is  appropriated  to  the  purification  of  the  blood  as  in 
other  and  allied  Vertebrates.  But  part  of  the  inspired 
air  escapes  from  the  lungs  through  the  openings  of 
the  bronchial  tubes  on  the  1  ung- surfaces ;  this  air 
being  sent  into  special  receptades  existing  in  the 
thorocico-abdonunal  cavity,  and  thence  distributed 
to  the  interior  of  the  'pneumatic  bones'  of  the  skeleton, 
llje  object  of  this  distribution  of  air  throughout  the 
body  of  the  bird  is  of  course  primarily  connected  with 
the  reduction  of  the  specific  grai^  ity  of  the  body  so  as 
to  render  the  bird  light  for  flying,  an  aualogowi  result 
being  attained  in  the  insect-cla^  by  the  djstribution 
of  the  traehete  or  au>tiibei  throughout  the  body. 
But  apart  from  its  functions,  the  open  ttrwcturt  of  tht 


lungi  of  bird*,  through  the  bronchi  opening  on  the 
surface  of  the  respiratory  organs,  forms  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  features  of  the  drum;  aud  no 
analogous  or  similar  feature  is  found  in  any  i>ther 
group  of  the  vertebrate  series. 

Tlie  openings  of  the  bronchial  tubes  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  lungs  genendly  number  eight  in  all,  and 
are  continued  into  the  air*cells  of  the  body.  These 
latter  are  cavities  or  sacs  formed  by  foldings  or  reflec- 
tions of  the  pleura  and  peritoneum;  the  membranouB 
walls  being  sometimes,  as  in  the  ca^wowary  or  ostrich, 
of  firm  structure.  The  chief  air-cella  of  the  body  are 
dinposed  in  a  definite  manner.  Thus  the  interda- 
tietdar  air-cell  has  been  descril>eil  a«  Hituated  between 
the  united  clavicles  or  furculum;  the  anterior  tkoracie 
cell  contains  the  bronchi,  the  lower  larynx  or  organ 
of  voice;  aud  there  are  also  two  iatcnil  ait'Ceih;  tho 
liter  air-cells  {celiulm  hepalic^e);  the  cdltda:  abd^jmin- 
o/c*  or  abdomtval  cells;  and  the  pelvic  cells.  These 
oirHxILi  were  discovered  by  John  Hunter  and  Camper, 
and  the  air-cavities  of  the  pneumatic  bones^  as  already 
mentioned,  are  filled  with  air  from  these  receptacles. 
Deflnite  apertures  exist  in  such  bones  through  which 
the  air  is  admitted.  The  Pelicans  ponesa  a  most 
perfect  distribution  of  air-cells,  wbikt  m  the  Apteryx 
these  cavities  are  wanting. 

The  uses  of  the  ficrfect  tlistribation  of  air  throughout 
the  body  of  bird^may  bo  thus  summarized :  Firstly.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  body  is  reduced,  and  flight  ren- 
deiied  m ore eawily  jierf onned  in  consequence.  Secondly. 
The  more  jierfect  aeration  of  the  blocKi  is  secured;  and 
in  consequence,  thirdly,  the  heat  of  the  body  is  main- 
tained at  a  greater  tcm[>eratur6  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible;  imd  fourthly,  thn'Ugh  the  great  amount 
of  air  inspired  birdss  i\rc  enabled  to  prolong  their  notes 
in  aong  to  a  great  degree. 

Tlie  tnichca  or  windpijic  is  of  great  reUti  ve  length  in 
birds,  and  is  adapted  to  the  length  of  the  neck.  The 
rings  of  tilie  windpipe  ore  mostly  ossified  in  birds,  and 
tiie  tube  itself  may  exhibit  dilatations  of  its  calibre; 
whilst  sometimes,  as  in  the  wild  swan,  &c.,  the  lower 
part  of  the  ti^kcbea  may  bo  curioady  twisted  before 
it  divides  into  the  bronchi.  In  birds  an  upper  larpu^ 
exists  at  the  ro<>t  of  the  tongue,  and  a  lower  larynx^ 
which  latter  is  the  chief  organ  of  voice,  is  also  devel- 
oyjcd  at  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea  before  its  divi- 
(rion  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  The  h>wer  larynx  is 
always  of  more  complicated  structure  tlion  the  sape*- 
rior  organ. 

The  nerrout  ti/ftmi  of  birds  evinces  a  marked 
superiority  over  that  of  the  allied  reptilian  claaa. 
The  cerebrum,  or  true  brain,  is  larger  than  in  the 
latter,  but  its  surface  fs  not  convoluted,  as  in  most 
Mammfldia.  The  corpug  caJiosumf  or  connecting-hand 
existing  between  the  halves  of  the  cerebrum  in  higher 
mammahit  is  wanting  in  birds.  The  cerebrum  con- 
sists chiefly  of  the  structures  known  in  human  and 
mammalian  anatomy  as  the  corpora  striata.  The 
certbeUuaif  or  leaser  brainy  is  invariably  present^  its 
moss  chiefly  consisting  of  the  central  lol^  or  \ermi- 
fcrm  prorea  of  the  human  anatomist.  The  lateral 
lobes  of  the  cerebellum  are  rudimentary  or  wanting 
in  birds,  llie  optic  ncnrs  are  usoally  of  very  large 
size,  and  the  st/mpatAetic  system  is  well -developed. 
The  senuM  are  present  in  tolerable  perfection.  The 
e^  ore  wdl-devdoped  in  all  caoss;  they  are  most 
prominent  in  the  Owls,  and  smalkst  in  some  8wim« 
mers.  They  are  only  slightly  movable.  The  ©ye  is 
conical  in  front  and  s|theroidal  behind.  The  outer 
or  aclorotic  coat  of  the  eye  is  strengthened  by  a  scries 
of  from  twelve  to  twenty  oaseoui  plates  interposed 
between  its  two  lay  era.  Eyelashea  are  not  com* 
monly  develoned,  Both  upper  and  lower  eyelids  aro 
preaent,  and  in  addition  the  peculiar  *  third  eyelid^* 
or  *  nictitating  membrane,'  is  developed*     (See  NlO* 
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TITatis'o  MEMBRAyE.)  TliQ  seme  of  gnicU  i«  not 
very  highly  developed  in  the  geueridity  of  hird«. 
1'he  outer  nostrils  open  generally  on  the  Bides  or  at 
the  base  of  the  upper  mandible;  and  these  cavities 
occasionally  cominunieate  internidly.  The  nostrils 
»re  situated  at  the  end  of  the  elongated  tnnndible 
in  the  Apteryx.  Sotnetimes  the  external  apertures 
of  the  no6trila  are  protcj^cted  by  featbera  ( Crows)  ^ 
bristles,  or,  aa  in  some  Raaores,  by  a  scale-like  plate. 
No  external  ear  exists,  but  ilm  external  auditoty 
apertures  are  generally  protected  by  folds  of  the 
■Idn  iws  in  Owls),  or  by  circlets  of  feathers,  which 
can  be  raised  at  will  (as  in  Ostriebes  and  Bui^txu-ds), 
BO  as  to  catch  the  waves  uf  sound.  Intemally  the 
ear  exhibits  a  t^^ropanum  situated  at  tile  baaa  of  ft 
short  wide  auditory  canal.  A  ein|>Ie  long  oflsiclo  is 
attached  to  the  t^inpanuin,  the  cavity  of  which  is  of 
large  stze^  and  is  placed  in  communication  uith  spaces 
in  the  craniai  bones^  and  with  the  mouth  by  a  Eus- 
tachian tube.  A  labyrinth,  with  vestibule  and 
cochlea,  exists^  and  three  semicircular  canals  are 
found.  ITie  sense  of  iouch  is  not  well  developed  in 
birds*  The  bill  acta  in  a  general  way  as  a  tactile 
oi^gan,  as  ftlao  does  the  horny  tongue;  whilst  the  cere, 
or  space  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  uncovered  with 
feathers,  also  subserves  this  aense.  In  some  afjuatlc 
birds  (for  example,  Ducka,  Gee&e,  &c.),  which  grope 
for  their  food  araonc.'st  mtid^  the  upper  mandible  is 
provided  with  a  highly  sensitive  skin.  The  apex  of 
the  snipers  bill  is  also  specially  seujiitive.  The  sense 
of  tatte  is  also  in  abeyanoOi  from  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture of  the  tongue  already  described.  In  those  birds 
poasessing  fleshy  tongues  (for  example,  Parrots)  this 
latter  sense  may  no  doubt  be  more  perfectly  de- 
veloped. 

The  ffen^ratiif  organs  of  bir<ls  consist  of  the 
essential  organs  or  testes  of  the  male,  accompanied 
in  some  caaes  (Ducks,  Geese,  Storks,  Ostriches,  Ac.) 
by  the  development  of  a  true  fienis  or  intromittent 
oi^im.  The  testes  are  two  in  number,  and  are  j>laced 
bebind  tbe  lungs  and  lying  upon  the  kidneys.  They 
are  of  small  sijte  in  winter  and  during  tbe  intervals 
between  tbe  breeding  soaaonSj  but  increase  largely 
in  size  at  the  latter  periods.  Impregnatiun  of  the 
female  is  effected  in  those  cases  in  which  a  penis  is 
absent  by  the  simple  apposition  of  the  generative 
npertures  of  the  male  and  female.  Tbe  female  gen- 
erative apparatus  in  birds  is  generally  developed  on 
one  side  only — the  left — of  the  body,  the  organs  of 
the  right  aide  being  umially  abortive.  The  female 
organs  consist  of  an  oro pinm  or  ovary,  in  which  the 
eggs  are  developed;  of  an  elongated  and  tortuous 
onduct^  through  which  the  egg  passes,  and  in  which 
the  albumen  or  *  white '  is  added  te  the  egg  as  it 
descends^  whilst  in  the  expanded  lower  portion  of 
the  oviduct  a  process  of  caleifieation  occorSj  and  tbe 
'shell*  ia  thus  formed.  The  oviduct  opens  into  the 
cloaca.  Tbe  eggs  being  expelled — and  biids  being 
thus  truly  m-i/i^irouji  animals — they  are  hatehed  by 
the  process  of  intubation — a  feature  or  labour  seen 
and  performed  in  greatest  perfection  in  the  class 
before  us.  'ITae  young  bird  in  many  in.«itance8  is 
provided  with  a  little  limy  prnccKS  on  the  upper 
mandible,  by  which  it  breaks  tbrou^'h  the  sbcll  at 
the  fitting  puriod  when  iucubation  terminates  and 
its  development  is  complete.  This  little  process  is 
soon  absorbed  after  the  young  bird  makes  its  entrance 
into  the  world. 

Very  great  differences  exist  in  the  size,  form,  and 
number  of  eggn  which  may  be  produced  by  birds; 
Thus  some  birds  (Frigate  Birds,  Auks,  Petrels,  kc) 
lay  but  a  single  egg;  tbe  Skua  Gulls  produce  two  in 
a  seasoti,  the  Common  Gulls  tbree>  whilst  the  majo- 
rity of  other  birds,  and  efli>ecially  the  gallinaceous 
birds,  produce  many  eggs  at  a  brood,  and  may  produce 
Yot.  X. 


several  such  broods  anntially,  llie  Cuckoo's  egg  is 
the  sniallest  relative  to  the  si^e  of  tbe  bird;  that  of 
the  Apteryx  is  the  largest,  similarly  viewed.  A  tem- 
perature of  about  100"  Fabr.  continuously  applied 
represents  tbe  degree  of  heat  necessarj'  for  succc-eful 
incubation,  ITie  Emeu  (male)  sits  for  tif  tyfour  days; 
the  Hbea  (male),  thirty-five^  the  Putiin,  Bfandann 
Duck,  and  Golden  Eagle,  thirty  days;  the  Heron  and 
Caf>ercailzie,  twenty *eigbt,  and  the  Ring-dove,  Belted 
Kingfisher,  and  Starling,  sixteen.  The  varieties  of 
neHt,  viewed  as  to  mode  and  materials  used  in  con- 
struction, are  endless  (see  NE3T).  In  the  Swallows, 
Doves,  Crows,  Parrots*  and  mo«t  Wadere,  the  sexes 
are  outwardly  alike;  in  the  Eagles,  Falcons,  &c,,  the 
female  is  the  larger;  in  gallinaceous  and  other  poly- 
f^amous  birds  the  female  is  less  tlian  the  male,  and 
the  latter  i*  most  brilliantly  coloured, 

Tbe  habits  of  birds,  regarded  with  reference  to 
their  mode  of  life  and  food,  form  topics  treated  of 
in  the  articles  ^vliich  refer  te  the  dintinct  Linda  or 
species  of  birds;  and  the  interBsting  subject  of 
MiGBATioN  is  noticed  under  the  ariicle  of  that  name. 
Those  birds  which  are  permanent  residents  in  a  given 
country  are  termed  arcs  manentejs;  those  which  move 
about  at  indefinite  periods  or  without  distinct  aims 
in  view,  and  chiefly  guided  by  tbe  scarcity  or  plenty 
of  food  (for  example,  Woodpeckers),  are  termed  arcs 
erraticff;  whilst  the  true  inignitory  birds  (for  example. 
Swallow,  Cuckoo),  which  fly  at  stated  periixls  from 
one  land  to  another,  and  the  objects  of  whoae  flight 
are  almost  undeterminable,  are  termed  arts  mi'jialo- 
ri€e.  Those  birds  which  on  leaving  the  egg  are  able 
to  run  about,  which  seek  fcx»d  for  themselves,  and 
which  are  thus  independent  of  parental  care,  are 
termed  autojjfiaf^i  or  avat  jwtrcocts.  Thaiie  which  are 
bom  blind,  destitute  of  ft'athers,  and  in  a  helpless 
condition,  are  know^n  as  atrj  alttifc^  or  hfkrophagL 

Cla^ijiraiion,  —  Tbe  classification  of  birds  has 
always  constituted  a  task  of  much  dilflculty  to  the 
zoologiJit,  This  difficulty  arises  chiefly  from  the  fact 
of  the  uniformity  of  the  characters  presented  by  its  in- 
cluded members;  and  by  the  consequent  absence  of 
any  mark€>d  differenc?e8  or  distinctive  points  which  the 
systematic  naturalist  might  seize  upon  as  diagnofitio 
marks  whereby  to  separate  or  divide  the  class.  The 
simplest  classification,  and  that  most  generally  ad- 
opted, is  that  founded  on  tbe  characters  of  the  beak 
and  feet,  and  therefore  necessarily  te  a  great  extent 
on  the  habits  of  birds.  The  habits  of  animal  forma 
do  not  present  sure  guides  for  true  or  structural 
classification,  and  therefore  this  first  mo<le  of  arrange- 
ment, if  simple,  is  not  altogether  of  a  philosop>hicaI 
or  highly  scientific  kind.  Pormer,  but  noiiv^  obsolete 
«3'i^tems  arranged  the  birds  according  te  tbe  degree 
of  perfection  attained  by  the  3-oung  on  quitting  the 
egg — as  above  detailed. 

^txach  grouped  birds  in  three  divisions:  tbe  first 
included  the  aerial  birds  {Lt^twjd;  for  example, 
Eagle,  Lark,  Aic);  the  second  embraced  land  birds, 
{Erdv6g€l)^  such  as  the  Ostrich,  Fowls,,  &c*;  and  the 
third  group  contained  the  Water-birds  {Wastar- 
li^fjel).  This  system  founded  on  habits,  even  of  a 
less  definite  kind  than  those  inrlicated  by  the  beak 
and  feet,  is  not  now  employed  in  zoology,  Huxley, 
endeavouring  te  proceed  on  a  more  scientific  (that  is, 
a  structural)  mode  of  classification,  divided  the  birds 
into  three  groups.  The  first  of  these  latter  was  the 
CarinakP-y  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  tho  breast- 
bone was  provided  with  a  keel  or  carina.  This 
group,  it  need  hardly  be  mentioned,  includes  nearly 
all  existing  birds;  and  although  the  method  of  the 
arrangement  is  strictly  correct,  yet  tbe  vast  number 
of  forms  included  in  this  first  group,  and  the  dilHeulty 
of  further  arranging  them  in  subordinate  divisions, 
militates  against  the  practical  use  and  adoption  of 
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Huxley'*  Byatcm.  His  other  two  gr^wps  are  the 
Matlicc^  distiuguiahcd,  accdrdinij  to  Huxley,  by  tha 
fi&t,  r&ft'Uke  (Xiatin,  ratcSf  n  raft)»  and  keelleas  cqii- 
dition  of  tbe  breast-boue,  repreaented  by  tho  Oatrich, 
Bmeu,  Caeaowary— tbe  Cursorial  or  Running  Bird* 
of  tbe  ordinary  aiTangemcnt ;  and  the  Smtrurts 
( 'lizard- tailed ')»  includes  bob  a  single  bird»  now 
extinct — the  Ari'hctopteryx.  And  the  poaausaioa  by 
ibk  fossil  form  of  a  lon^  reptilian-Hke  tail,  and  of 
other  anomalaufl  characters,  oonBtitutea  tbe  ground 
for  iU  being  thus  included  in  a  separate  and  distinct 
group. 

The  ordinary  claseification  divides  the  clafis  of  birds 
into  eight  orders — ^tbe  last  of  which — the  tSauruva: 
of  Huxley — is  retained  to  include  the  Archieopteryx. 
A  very  brief  enumeration  of  the  leailiog  characters 
vi  each  order  will  suffice  in  the  present  iuatance, 
since  the  various  divisionB  of  the  class  ore  moro  fully 
treated  of  under  their  own  fii>e€iai  headings.  See 
Clrsores,  Grallatores,  Iksessoees,  Nataioiie^, 
Eaitokes,  A:c, 

Tbe  JlfiptoreSf  or  Birds  of  Prey,  form  the  first 
order.  They  poflsesa  a  strong  curved  beak,  sharp  at 
the  edges,  and  pointed  or  acute  at  the  apex.  The 
legs  are  short,  and  of  strong  conformation.  The  toea 
are  arranged  three  in  front  and  one  behind,  and  ar& 
armed  with  po%\'erfnl  hooked  nails  or  taloujj.  The 
baae  of  the  bill  is  covered  by  a  'cere,'  in  which  the 
liodbrilfl  open.  The  wings  am  well  developed  These 
birds  are  divided  into  the  Nocturnal  Raptores,  repre- 
sen  ted  by  the  Owls;  and  tbe  Dinrtml  Raptores, 
exemp4iJBed  by  the  Ea'TJea,  Falcons,  Kitejt,  Vultures, 
Hawks,  &a  In  PL  CXUV.-CXLVll.  illutttrationa 
uf  thifl  order  will  be  found.  See  ligs.  1-5  in  PL 
UXLVI.-CXL\IL;  and  figs.  14-21  in  Pk  CXLI^'.- 

The  second  order  is  that  of  the  ImeimrcM  (which 
see)  or  Perehers ;  sometimes  alao  known  as  that  of 
the  Paflseres  or  Passerine  Birds.  These  birds^  iu- 
eluding  most  of  onr  sn^aller  and  familiar  song-birdi;}, 
are  diistinguitihed  chiefly  by  their  negative  charac- 
ters, and  by  the  absence  of  the  more  marked  points 
and  featurta  of  the  other  orders.  The  legs  are  slen- 
<ler.  The  toes  are  arranged  three  iu  frunt  and  une 
pofiteriorly.  Tbe  two  outer  toes  ore  generally  united 
by  a  short  web  or  membrane,  and  the  whole  foot  is 
adapterl  for  perching.  The  divisions  of  this  group 
will  be  found  detailed  in  the  article  LstsEstiOLiES.  The 
torsi  and  toes  are  always  covered  by  scales  or  are 
BCutdiate.  Tliese  birds  are  represented  by  Crows, 
Uornbills,  Jays,  Magpies^  Nut-cracker8(,  BirtJId  of 
Paradise,  Starlinga,  iTncbes,  ShriJies^  Thrushes, 
Wrens,  Lyre-birds,  Hooey*eater»,  Humming-birds, 
KLogfishers,  Swaltowa,  &c.  &c.  The  order  is  illus- 
trmted  in  PI.  CXL -i'XLL  by  tigs.  12-16,  21-24; 
in  PL  CXLII.-C.XLIII.  by  oil  the  figures;  and  in 
PL  UXLIV.-CXLV.  by  figs.  1-13. 

The  third  order,  that  of  the  Satnsore*  or  Climbers, 
is  distinguiiihed  by  its  membeia  possessing  two  toea 
directed  for^vords,  and  two  badcwards,  1  he  powers 
of  flight  ore  of  moderate  extent.  Tho  biE  varies  in 
form;  in  tbe  most  ty|jical  members  of  tbe  group  (for 
example.  Parrots}  it  is  hooked  and  curved,  and 
assist*  these  birds  in  their  climbing  babita.  They 
are  all  monogamous.  The  food  consists  of  fruits  and 
insects.  The  nests  are  constructed  in  the  boles  of 
treeji.  This  order  is  exempUfietl  by  the  Parrots,  Lories, 
Cockatoos,  Macaws,  Toucans,  Trogons,  Cuckoos, 
Woodpeckers,  Wry-necks,  I'lantain-eaters,  &c.  Pigs. 
1-11,  and  17-20  in  PL  CXL.-CXLL  iilufltrate  this 
order. 

The  Hoiorialf  Oallinaeeoujtf  or  Scratching  Birds 
form  the  fourth  group.  These  birds  possess  three  front 
toes  terminated  hy  short  b] anted  noik  and  a  small 
binder  toe  placed  usually  at  a  higher  level  than  the 


front  membertt.  The  legs  are  short  and  st^tut,  anti 
ore  feathered  down  to  the  joint  between  the  tibi;^ 
and  tariiiO'tnetatarsal  bone;  the  nostrils  ore  protects  I 
by  scales;  the  upper  mandible  is  arched  and  vaulted, 
the  nostrils  opening  at  its  base;  the  nest  is  of  rude 
construction,  ilost  are  polygamous.  The  powers  of 
flight  are  of  moderate  extent.  The  Fowls,  Turkey m. 
Pheasants,  I'artridges,  Grouse,  Gniuea-fowls,  Ptar^ 
migans,  Mound  Birds,  Pigeons,  L£ round  PigeotiM, 
Dodo,  kc.f  represent  this  order.  lUustrationB  w  ill  be 
found  in  PL  CXLVL-CXL\^IL  figs.  6-17,  and  iu 
PI.  CXLVllI.-CXLIX.  figs.  1-3. 

The  Cnrmrial  or  Running  Birds,  represented  by  tin* 
Ostrich.  Emeu,  Rbeft,  Cassowary,  Apteryx,  oro  distin- 
guished by  the  keclless  stemuin;  by  the  elongated 
muscular  legs,  adapted  for  walking ;  by  tbe  abaencv* 
of  a  binder  toe  in  all  except  the  Apteryx,  the  fr^int- 
toes  numbering  two  or  three;  by  the  short  blunt 
naiU  with  which  the  toes  are  provided;  and  by  the 
barlja  of  the  feathers  being  unconnected  to  form  a 
weh  or  vane.  The  wings  are  of  rudimentary  size  and 
n attire;  and  many  of  the  long  hones  contain  marrow. 
The  order  is  illustrated  in  PL  CXLVIIL-CXLIX. 
fig^  4-1 L 

The  sixth  order  is  that  of  the  Grallatore*  or  Wad- 
ing Birds,  which  ore  recognised  by  the  elongated 
legs,  chiefly  formed  by  the  great  development  of  tbe 
tarsc^-metatarsua.  The  legs  are  destitute  of  feathers; 
the  toes  are  elongated,  and  are  never  completely 
webbed;  three  front' toes  exist,  whilst  tbe  fourth  or 
hindttrtij^e  may  be  wanting,  or  of  abortive  nature. 
The  tail  is  short,  but  the  wings  are  well  develop^; 
the  beak  is  fur  the  most  part  elongated,  the  neck 
being  slender  and  of  leii^'thened  oonfommtion.  In 
babits  the  Grollatores  are  semi-aquaUc,  and  wade 
about  in  shallow  waters  seeking  for  their  food.  The 
diet  generally  consists  of  fishes,  worms,  molluscs,  or 
even  insects;  some  (for  example.  Storks)  subsisting 
ou  vegetable  food.  The  order  is  represented  by  the 
Coot,  Rail,  Crake,  Screamer,  Jocana,  Crane,  Heroii, 
Ibis,  Stork,  SpoonbQl,  Sni[>e,  Ruff,  Woodcock,  Curlew, 
Sandpiper,  Oyster-catcher,  Plover,  Lapwing,  Bustan I, 
Ac  The  illustrations  in  PL  CXLVIIL-CXLIX. 
figs.  12-lS,  and  in  PL  CU-CLl.  figs.  I-ll  represent 
this  group. 

The  Lost  order  of  living  Wrda  la  that  of  the  Nata- 
torts  or  Swimmers,  wliicb  are  distinguished  by  the 
more  or  less  completely  webbed  toes,  of  which  three 
or  four  may  be  developed,  tbe  hinder  toe  in  some 
cases  being  rudimentary  or  wanting.  The  body  is 
boat-like^  the  legs  bcin  g  placed  far  back  on  Uie  body ; 
tbe  neck  is  generally  elongated;  the  *  downy  *  nnder- 
covuring  of  feathers  is  very  complete  in  these  birds. 
They  are  generally  polygamous.  The  bill  varies  iu 
shape,  but  is  for  the  most  part  of  flattened  confor^ 
mation.  This  large  order  is  represented  by  the 
Penguins,  Puffins,  Auks,  Grebea,  Guillemots*  Gulls, 
Terns,  Petrels,  Pelicans,  Cormorants,  Gannets,  Pri- 
gate-birils.  Darters,  Ducks,  Geeae,  Swans,  and  l*lti- 
mingueiL  It  is  illustrated  by  fig&  12-2J  in  PL 
CL.-CLL  and  by  all  the  figures  in  VL  CLIL- 
CLIIL 

Pctkeontohff^. — Birds  are  not  pleutif  idly  represented 
OS  fossil  organisms,  a  fact  v^robubly  arising  from  their 
free  aerial  habits  precluding  the  frequent  deposition 
of  their  bodies  in  situations  in  which  they  would  be 
likely  to  become  fossilized  or  petrified.  The  earliest 
traces  of  birds  have  been  found  in  rocks  belonging 
to  the  Ttiaaiie  period,  and  furming  sandstones  in  tbe 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  Kivcr  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  These  traces  consist  of  three -toed  timi- 
prints,  presumed  to  bo  ornithic  or  of  bird  character. 
It  Id  but  right  to  state,  however,  that  certsjn  palae- 
ontologists incline  to  the  belief  that  these  footprints 
may  rather  have  been  those  of  certain  extinct  rep- 
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tilca  wliich  nccta  to  Lave  posaeasct:!  the  power  of 
walkm«;  on  two  legs,  like  bittls.  The  oldest  actual 
bird' fossil  1»  that  found  in  tho  SoleuhLofen  al&tes  of 
Bavaria,  a  fonuatioo  belonging  to  the  Upper  Oolite 
period.  ThLj  blngle  and  unique  fossil  is  the  Arvh(T' 
opiert^x  Macrttra,  the  solitary  representative  of  the 
order  Sauruns.  This  form  differed  from  all  existing 
birds  in  the  eltjuigated  reptilian  nature  of  ita  tail, 
which  was  composed  of  simple  vertebrte,  each  bearing 
a  singlo  pair  of  quill-fc:itbera.  No  |jlouglisharo-bono 
existed  as  in  living  birds.  The  metacarpal  bones 
were  not  ossified  together  as  in  all  other  existing  or 
foAsil  birds;  and  it  po6se«»&d  two  free  daws  attached 
to  the  wing,  Btmctures  wanting  in  every  other  bird- 
form.  It  averaged  the  size  of  a  rook,  and  appears 
to  have  been  a  vegetable  feeder,  and  to  have  perched 
<m  trees  like  ordinary  inscssorial  birds. 

In  the  Chalk  or  Cretaceous  deiKisits  of  America 
remains  of  wading-birds  (genera  PaUrotnnffa  La^rtiiXf 
and  TdTtuHoi-nu)  occur,  A  cormorant  {Orarnlavuf) 
has  also  been  described  aa  oocurring  in  the  Jtanm 
formations,  llie  tertiary  rocks  oontodbi  many  bird- 
fossilj.  The  Eocene  deposits  of  Prance  contain  the 
remains  of  a  largo  bird  rivalling  tho  ostrich  in  size, 
and  known  as  the  Gustomis  Pai-tAtt-nti^.  The  same 
depoaits  in  England  give  the  remain  a  of  a  'inilture 
(LUhoi'nU  YuliurintJLs);  and  the  oldest  inses^orial  bini 
is  fottnd  as  a  foa^dl  in  tho  Eocene  of  Claris  (Swiss), 
this  form  being  the  Frotomia  Olansien^h,  Miocene 
and  Pliocene  strata  contain  abundant  bird'TemaLns, 
The  FaiTots,  TrogonSj  Petrels,  CraneSj  Jbc,  are  therein 
represented.  And  in  Pleistocene  or  Poat* tertiary 
formations  remains  of  gigantic  wlaglcss  birds  occnr, 
some  of  which  (for  example,  Dinontis  of  New  Zea- 
land) almost  tmqucstiouably  survived  the  human 
period  Tho  Pkiotocene  formations  of  New  Zealand 
afford  a  rich  store  of  such  remains,  these  islands  being 
inhabited  in  the  present  day  by  the  wingletiApUrf/x, 
Tho  genera  Dinojiiis^  PalapUrijT,  and  Aptomia  re- 
present these  large  extinct  New  Zealand  birds, 
Dinomia  ^cjJiantopvs  must  have  stood  about  10  feet 
in  height  In  Madagascar  fos^tll  remains  of  a  large 
bird,  the  ^piornis,  have  been  found;  the  eggs  of  thiA 
latter  form,  also  found  fossilized,  meaBuring  from 
13  to  14  inches  in  diameter,  and  equalling  148  hen's 
eggs  in  tilze.  In  Mauritius  the  Dodo  became  extinct 
about  300  years  ago ;  and  in  the  Island  of  Rodriguest 
the  Solitaire  (Pezophapa),  a  wingleaa  bird,  similarly 
died  out  of  existence  within  recent  historic  times. 

ORNITHORHYNCHUS  {Omithorh/nchys  partt- 
dox'Us}f  the  Duck-billed  Water-mole  c^f  Australia, 
formocly  kno\i^  as  the  Platypus,  and  of  which  but 
a  single  species  is  known.  With  the  Echidna  or 
Porcupine  Ant-eater  of  Australia  it  forms  the  order 
Monotremats — the  lowest  division  of  the  Mammalian 
class;.  {See  Mauuaua,  ^Monotremata,  and  Ohni- 
THODELPHIA*)  The  extcmal  appearance  of  this  animal 
is  sufficiently  titrange  and  anomalous  to  excite  the  curi- 
osity of  the  unscientific;  nor  can  it  be  wenderGd  at 
that  when  first  brought  to  England  it  was  regarded 
in  the  light  nf  a  manufactured  monBtrosity.  The 
Omithorhynchua  and  Echitlna  were  first  described 
by  Dr.  Shaw  in  17&2j  tho  former  being  named 
Plattfpua  anatinua.  Blumenbach  placed  tho  water- 
mole  in  bis  division  of  the  Palmate  Ib'Iammalia  inter- 
mediately between  the  walrtuj  and  otter^  being  led 
to  this  step  chiefly  from  the  webl>ed  nature  of  tho 
feet.  Sbaw  nlaced  it  among  the  Bruta  or  Edentata 
from  a  consideration  of  itn  toothless  condition.  Sir 
EL  Home  and  Geoff roy  St.  Hilairo  were  inclined  to 
regard  these  animals  ns  differing  from  all  other 
matnTnals  in  their  mode  of  reproduction;  and  hence 
these  latter  naturalists  regarded  them  as  occupying 
I  position  intermediate  between  birds,  reptiles,  and 
And  iinally^  after  more  careful  and  de- 


tailed examination  of  their  structure,  De  Plain ville, 
Meckel,  and  other  zoologists  recognized  their  tnie 
Mammalian  characteTS,  and  placed  them  in  that 
class,  assigning  to  them  a  place  near  the  ^larHupialia 
— an  order  represented  by  the  kangaroos,  &c.  In 
size  the  Gmithorhynehus  resembles  a  small  otter# 
Its  body  is  covered  by  a  thick  short  fur  of  brown 
colour.  The  tail  is  short  and  flat.  jVntcriorly  the 
jaws  are  prolonged  to  form  a  broad  hill,  resembling 
that  of  a  duck  in  conformation,  and  on  the  upper 
surface  of  this  bill  the  nostrils  open.  No  distinct 
teeth  exL^t,  the  jaws  being  invested  by  homy  sheaths, 
and  four  horny  processes  appear  to  take  the  place  of 
true  teetk  The  legs  are  shortened,  the  feet  posseas- 
iDg  each  five  toes,  which  are  united  by  a  web  or 
membrane,  enabling  the  animal  to  swim  with  great 
ease.  The  toes  are  tennlnated  by  claws,  of  servke 
to  the  Omithorhynchus  in  its  buiTOwing  operationa. 
The  skeleton  presents  several  points  of  peculiar  interest 
and  divergence  from  the  ordinary  Mammalian  type. 
The  skull  is  essentially  bird -like  in  conformation, 
the  cranial  bones  being  iirnily  united  at  an  early 
period  stj  as  to  render  the  jsutures  or  lines  of  union 
indistinct  The  bones  of  the  shoulder-girdle  are  dif- 
ferently arranged  from  those  of  all  other  mammals. 
The  coraooid  bones — which  are  mere  processes  of 
the  shoulder-blade  in  other  mammals^are  largely 
developed,  and  form  aa  in  birds  the  chief  support  of 
the  upper  limb;  and  an  *  interclavicle  *  or  T-shaped 
bone,  having  no  representative  in  other  mammals,  is 
developed  as  an  upward  prolongation  of  the  breast- 
bone^ and  bears  on  ita  arms  the  nnited  splint-like 
clavicles  or  collar-bones.  This  disposition  of  parts 
also  recalls  to  mind  the  arrangiiment  of  the  shoulder- 
girdle  in  the  bird.  The  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  !■ 
not  inflected. 

The  eyes  are  small,  and  an  outer  or  external  ear 
is  wholly  wanting.  The  malo  Omitborhyncbi  bear 
on  each  of  their  tarsi  or  hind  legs  a  spur-Hko  struc- 
ture, which  is  perforated,  and  communicates  inter- 
nally with  a  glandular  or  secretory  organ— a  disposi- 
tion of  parts  resembling  that  of  a  poison  or  offenjiivo 
apparatus.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  this 
organ  is  ever  used  in  the  offensive  or  defensive  interests 
of  the  animal.  Even  when  irritated  these  animals 
show  no  diBposition  to  use  this  apparatus,  and  hence 
some  zoologists  have  assigned  to  it  the  function  of 
stimnlating  the  sexual  instincts  of  these  forms  rather 
than  that  of  an  offensive  structure.  The  hemispheres 
of  the  brain  are  smooth  and  destitute  of  convolutions. 
Marsupial  bones  exist,  but  these  structures  never 
support  a  |>ouch  as  in  the  kangaroos^  &a  The  food 
of  the  OmithorhynchuB  consists  of  insects,  larvee^  &c« 
It  excavates  a  nest  or  habitation  at  some  distance 
from  the  banks  of  rivers,  a  burrow  or  tunnel  pladng 
the  nest  in  communication  with  the  water  in  which 
it  swims  and  hunts  for  food.  The  young  are  bom 
bHnd  and  hairless,  the  jaws  l>eing  at  first  of  soft  con- 
formation, and  the  tongue  situated  nearer  the  frtsnt 
of  the  month  than  in  the  ad  tilt — a  structure  no  doubt 
connected  with  the  nutrition  of  tho  immature  form. 
Tho  milk  appears  to  be  preaacd  from  the  glands  (which 
are  destitute  of  nipples)  by  the  action  of  a  special 
muscle.    (See  PL  CXXL-CXXII.  fig.  15.) 

OROBANCHACE.-E,  the  Broom -ra|>e  family. 
The  general  properties  of  this  family  of  plants  are 
astringency  and  bitterness.  The  calyx  is  div^ded^ 
persistent,  inferior;  the  corolla  hypogynous,  irregular, 
persistent,  aestivation  imbricated;  stamens,  four; 
ovary  free,  one-celled,  with  two  carpels;  style,  one; 
stigma  two-lohcd,  divided  transversely  to  the  carpels; 
fruit  capsular.  The  OrobanchaceiD  are  herbaceous 
parasites,  with  scales  in  place  of  leaves.  They  attach 
themselves  to  the  roots  of  different  plants,  and  have 
received  the  name  of  broom-rapes  from  tiio  ravages 
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tUey  are  mpposed  to  comnnt  amon^  plunta  of  the 
broDjn  family.  Tlie  differeiit  HpecieA  attach  them- 
Behea  to  tliffurent  pvlimU,  as  the  Orohandi^  major  Un 
broom  and  fure©,  Ot'ohanch^  mmona  to  heinp^  Oro- 
banche  rubra  to  thyme,  0)*QhaTtchc  hcdenv  to  ivy.  The 
ceiiti^  cseUulju*  portion  of  the  utenju  of  the  Oroljiui* 
chaoeiebwarrouiided  by  fibro-vaacular  butidieft,  which 
oonned  themaelves  with  those  uf  the  plants  to  whidi 
tbej  ftttftch  tbemaelves.  They  have  abo  tubers  and 
ordinjury  rooU,  from  which  it  U  supposed  they  mtiy 
derive  nQurishment  from  the  soiL    See  Canceb-Boot. 

OROGRAPHy  (frt>m  Greek,  oros,  a  raountain,  and 
grapM,  I  write},  the  descn|>tion  of  mountains,  their 
cJiains,  branches,  &c.  The  most  ancient,  and  f»erhap3 
the  moat  accurate^  luetbod  of  meaijuring-  the  heights 
of  moutitaiTia  ia  hy  trigonometrical  survey.  The  great 
diilSciilty  in  be  encounteredl  in  this  method  of  mea- 
surement aiisea  from  the  optical  delusion  occasioned 
by  the  dilf erent  states  of  the  denaity  of  the  atmo^ph  ere, 
ciiuaing  a  proportlooftte  ehmnge  of  refraction,  which 
may,  however,  be  corrected  by  hygrometric  obaerva- 
tioiu  In  modern  times  it  has  been  usual  to  ascertain 
the  heights  of  mouatams  by  barometrical  obger^  ation, 
aa  bein^  much  more  convenient  and  anifS.ciently  cor- 
rect for  all  practical  purposes.  There  is  a  i>ro|Kjr- 
tionate  relation  between  the  height  of  the  mereiiry 
in  the  barometer  and  the  altitude  of  the  point  of 
obaervittioii^  which  may  guide  in  aacertaining  within 
certain  limitii  the  acclivities  and  dedivitiea  of  any 
line  of  travel,  go  that  by  observing  the  risea  and  fall^ 
in  the  barometer,  and  noting  the  difitaucea,  an  outline 
may  be  obtained  of  the  profile  of  the  tract.  CJorrec- 
tions  have  to  be  made  for  variations  of  temperature, 
humidity,  and  latitude,  for  ascertaining  which  many 
ejtpcrimcnt«  have  been  made,  and  formulte  deduced 
for  the  guidance  of  the  observen  See  Hkiohts 
(Meascbemknt  of.) 

ORONOKO.     See  OiiiNOco. 

ORONTES  (Syrian,  Aasi  or  Ntxhir-d-UM^),  a  river 
of  Syria,  rising  on  the  cast  of  the  Auti-LibAnuB,  in  a 
iiaturid  basin  of  rock,  It  l!ow3  north  through  the 
plain  of  Hamah  to  the  Lake  of  Antioch,  whose  waters 
it  receives,  and  theoce  south -weitt  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Its  entire  course  la  about  200  miles.  It 
receives  scrme  rivers  and  forms  some  lakes  on  its 
course,  and  its  overflowings  contribute  much  to  the 
fertility  of  the  land.  It  is  not  navigable  at  present, 
owing  to  a  bar  at  its  monthi  but  it  abounds  with  Ikh, 
«:speciany  eelu. 

OROTAVA,  a  town  in  the  Canary  Ishmdit,  in  the 
north'weat  ui  the  iiiland  of  Tcnerife,  formerly  the 
capital  and  court  of  the  principal  kingdom  of  ^e 
(i^uonc^ea.  It  is  regularly  built,  and  the  streets  ly^ 
arranged  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre*  It  has  on 
hospital,  two  primary  echooli*,  two  jiarish  churches, 
one  of  them  a  beautiful  edifice  with  three  naves, 
cotitaining  a  msigmficent  marble  tabemade  bruiight 
from  Genoa;  nineteen  hermitages,  and,  in  a  delicious 
valley  east  of  the  town,  a  botaaic  garden^  established 
for  acclimatizing  the  plants  of  America^  and  then 
tramplanting  them  to  Spain.  Orotava  hi  the  native 
{ilaoe  of  the  poet  Irlarte.    Pop,  3228. 

ORPHAN  ASYLUif S,  establishments  in  which 
or|jihanfl  who  have  not  relatiouB  able  to  sup[M]rt  them 
ore  provided  for  and  educated.  The  care  which  society 
at  large  is  bound  to  take  of  desytute  or(>hans  is  in 
many  countries  considered  as  an  Important  point  of 
political  economy.  The  question  of  most  consequence 
itt  relation  to  the  public  support  of  orphans,  is,  whether 
it  is  best,  in  a  moral,  ph^rsiail,  and  economical  point 
of  view,  to  bring  up  largo  numbers  of  orphotm  in 
g^nmt  estabHshmenta,  where  they  live  tt'gether;  or  to 
pot  them  out  singly  in  trustworthy  familicH,  jmid  by 
the  community*  In  Gonnany  this  ouestion  has  been 
long  and  thoroughly  discussed ;  and  it  appears  that 


the  majority  of  jicTOona  in  that  cmintrj"  conversant 
with  tlie  Bulvject  prefer  the  plan  of  bringing  them  up 
in  separate  familit^a.  This  plan  has  also  been  tried 
with  success  in  8\\itzerlan»L  Both  systems  have 
their  inconveniences  and  ailvautagea.  It  would  ap- 
pear to  be  cheaper,  aa  wcH  as  better  for  the  morals  of 
or{)hans,  to  educate  them  in  separate  fojuilies;  and 
in  the  way  in  wbich  asylums  have  been  generally 
conducted  on  the  continent  of  Eurtipe,  the  health  of 
the  children  has  appeared  not  to  be  so  well  taken  cara  , 
of  a6  in  foiniUes.  Some  aj^yluma,  however,  form 
briUlant  exceptions,  aa  the  great  a^dum  at  Potsdam^,  J 
near  Berlin.  The  hi8t«-»ry  of  the  origin  of  orphan  , 
aayluma  £a  uncertain.  Wliat  the  Romans  imdorstood 
by  putri  anil  pueil(e  alinijeniaru  cannot  properly  be 
compared  to  o ur  publicly  supported  orjihana.  Trajan, 
who  did  much  in  favour  of  orfjhftna,  both  the  Anto* 
nines,  and  Alexander  Severus  establiiihed  foundations 
fur  them;  but  such  institutions  do  not  seem  to  have 
become  frequent  till  tlie  introduction  of  the  Christian 
religion.  In  the  middle  ages»  however,  in  which  so 
many  institutions  l>eneficial  to  mankind  originated 
within  the  walla  of  thriving  and  opulent  cities,  or|ihaa 
asylums  became  frequent  in  such  places,  particularly 
in  the  larger  oommercial  towns  *:d  the  Xetherlandsi* 
In  Germany  the  first  aayluma  are  found  in  the  fre« 
cities,  yet  their  t»rigin  dues  not  go  hejond  the  six- 
teenth century.  One  of  the  most  famouE  asylums  in 
the  world  is  that  established  by  A.  U.  Francko  at  j 
Halle  in  Itl^S.  There  are  also  some  cou^iiderabla 
orphanages  in  Italy,  and  in  France  they  are  very 
numerous.  In  Britain  there  are  few  asylums  cxclu* 
sively  appropriated  to  orphans,  these  being  generally 
disposed  of  in  puurlioUBt-rt,  ifcc. 

ORPHEUS,  a  personage  of  great  importance  iii 
the  legends  and  mythology  of  Greece,     He  is  not 
mentioned  at  all  in  Homer  and  Hesio<l,  but  appeani 
in  the  lyric  period^  and  beoomea  rapidly  surrounded 
by  a  multitude  of  celebrated  and  higldy  suggestive 
legends,     lliese  legends  not  only  as  usual  assume  m  ^ 
great  variety  of  forms,  but  there  ib  In  them  a  break  ' 
which  is  difiicult  to  account  for.  In  the  earlier  l^enda 
Orpheus  Is  invariably  associated  with  Apollo  and  the 
Muses.     He  Is  even  represented  as  the  despiaer  of 
Bionysufi,  who  in  anger  at  hia  preference  of  th*  1 
worship  of  Apollo,  causes  him  to  be  torn  to  piocet' 
by  the  Baasaridae,  or  frantic  bacchanalian  women. 
This  story,  according  to  Eratosthenes,  was  t^ild  by 
j'Eschylus   in  one  of   his   lost   plays.     It  is  addi^ 
that  he  was  buried  by  the  Muses  at  Xieibethra,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  and  according  to  one 
account  his  lyre  was  taken  to  Lesbos,  while  according 
to  another  It  was  raised  to  a  place  amongst  tlie  stars. 
In  the  later  accounts  Orpheus  is  so  closely  os^^ociatedL 
with  the  worship  of  Dionysus  as  to  become  in  8om#f 
sort  the  prophet  and  founder  of  an  entire  system  off 
Dionysan  rites.    To  Oq>heuB  is  attributed  the  appli- 
cation of  music  to  the  worship  of  the  godsj,  and  in  ^ 
this  fact  may  be  found  perbap»  the  cause  of  a  dia-  I 
oordanoe  which  has  been  held  to  be  inexplicable.  I 
The  jealousy  of  Dionyaua  may  he  supposed  to  hmi 
excited  by  a  sensuous  form  of  worsliip  more  pure  and  ( 
ethereal  than  his  accustomed  rites-  hut  ultimately  | 
this  higher  form  of  sensuous  excitement  Is  used  to  j 
reine  and  purify  the  worship  of  Dionysus  himself. 

According  to  earlier  accounts  Orpheuui  was  one  of 
the  earliest  pupils  of  ApoOo  and  the  Muses.  Tha 
earlier  legends,  however,  contain  comparatively  few 
Incidents  regarding  him,  and  the  greater  marvels  of 
his  career  are  of  later  growth,  r^ndar  names  him 
among  the  ArgctnauU^.  ^^scbylus  mentions  hi^  draw- 
ing the  trees  after  him  by  the  charms  i)f  his  lyra 
ITiis  instrument  is  invariably  associated  with  Orpheus 
in  the  earlier  legends.  In  the  Diony&an  period  he  is 
armed  with  a  ^ute.    Euripides  first  connecta  bim 
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with  IHonysiia,  and  raentiona  hi8  jcmroBy  to  the 
infernal  regions.  H©  ascriLaed  to  hiia  the  origin  of 
Pionyiuui  mysteries,  the  et'ene  of  whiuh  he  placea  in 
the  forctta  of  OlytiipUH,  TLito  ioterprets  bis  vidt  tu 
Hades  after  &  tn»iinor  of  bis  owtu  lie  makes  the 
fidliiiie  of  bia  mission  a  punisbment  for  hh  cowanltcu 
in  refusing  to  die  in  onler  to  fullow  bia  wife,  anil 
aaaignft  the  same  reruson  for  hm  rlenth  At  the  bands  of 
the  Thradan  women.  I'lato  refors  to  \\Titing3  of 
Oipheua,  Arid  nmkea  it  one  of  bis  dnctrintM*  tbAt  the 
•oul  tsimpriHoned  in  the  Wly  in  puniithmeat  of  former 
ftina.  Arirttotle  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of 
Orpheus,  and  held  his  osAnmed  writingB  to  be  forgeries 
of  Cercopa  and  Ooomacritoa. 

According  to  the  later  developmentft  of  the  story 
OrpbeuB  wa»  the  son  of  Oea'^rtw  and  Calliope.  He 
lived  in  Thrace  fit  the  period  of  the  Argonaut^^  and 
acoompanied  tliem  on  their  expedition*  Apollo  pre- 
sented hira  with  his  lyre,  and  the  ilnscs  instructed 
bim  to  U{(o  it,  so  that  he  titoved  not  the  bejutta  only, 
but  the  wood^  and  rock.^  with  ita  melody.  His  niuaie 
oontributetl  in  mruiy  wonderful  wnys  to  the  BucceBs 
of  the  expedition.  On  his  return  he  Uwk  up  bia  abxle 
iu  a  cave  in  Tlirace,  and  occnpied  himself  in  civil  ininf* 
the  inbaliitants.  Ho  is  also  said  to  have  visited 
Egypt.  Amonj,^  the  legends  of  which  the  rt.'j>ort«  are 
moiit  Jiverailied  is  the  atory  of  his  losing  bia  wife, 
whose  name  was  Agnope  or  Eurydice,  and  going  to 
Hades  to  Beek  her.  (See  Ei  byiiice.)  His  grief  when 
be  returned  «n*iMcee»sful  from  this  niinsion  e^citei! 
the  jealoiiiiy  of  the  Thraeian  women,  whom  be  treated 
with  contempt,  ami  excite*!  theoi  to  such  rage  thtit 
they  tore  bim  to  pieces  in  one  of  their  bacehanaliaii 
orgies. 

Societies  taking  their  name  fmm  Orpheus  began  tn 
be  formed  about  the  perioil  of  the  commen cement  of 
Greek  philosophy.  I'hey  practised  a  mystical  wr^r- 
ahip,  attached  to  no  particular  ietiijdej  and  proniul- 
gatiHl  their  Tiews  tn  literary  works.  Their  (levotioiu* 
were  addressed  to  Bionyaua  Zagreus,  in  whom  they 
ide*Uh£ed  the  conception  of  intense  Borrow  for  himian 
misery.  He  was  an  infernal  deity,  wbo  was  to  purify 
the  soul  and  make  it  immortah  Tiie  wor&hip  was 
aacetic^  and  aimed  at  punty.  The  sacrificial  rite 
coiisifltcd  in  partaking  of  raw  He«h  torn  from  the  ox 
of  Dionysus^  and  those  who  bad  participated  in  it 
aftenvar^  ate  no  other  animal  food.  The  earliest 
anthora  who  expounded  their  doetrines  were  Pbcre- 
cydea  and  Onomacritus,  One  sect  of  them  held  a 
doctrine  curiously  like  that  of  uidulgenoes,  Tbey 
ofiFcred  by  sacrifices  and  eongi  to  procure  ff)r  the  rich 
pardon  for  their  own  sins  and  for  those  of  their  au' 
ocstors. 

The  bulk  of  the  poems  attributed  to  Orpheus  in 
modem  times  have  been  proved  to  be  forgeries  of 
Christian  grammanans  of  the  Alexandrian  school. 
A  portion  of  thenif  however,  bel^jug  to  the  time  of 
<)nomacritua,  or  earlier,  and  include  hymns,  a  theo- 
gony,  a  poem  called  Minyaa,  or  the  Dt?J^ceat  into 
Hades;  oradea  and  songs  for  Initiation,  and  sacred 
le^ndo.  Among  those  who  have  investigated  the 
i)rphic  writings  are  Ottfried  Sliillerj  Grote,  and 
Lrobeck. 

ORl^IMENT.  \Vheci  yellow  sulphide  of  arsenic, 
A»Af  occQiH  native  it  m  called  orpiment.  This 
flimenl  forma  translucent  rhombic  trimetric  prisms 
of  lemon-yellow  colour;  specific  gravity^  3'J5.  Orj>i- 
ment  waa  formerly  naed  as  a  pigment  under  the 
muneof  kiTJfj's'iffUi/w,  but  it  is  now  nearly  superseded 
by  chrome -yellow.     It  i»  very  j>fiisonou». 

ORRERY,  an  instniment  for  representing  the 
Dioiioina  of  the  planet*,  &c  Although  Sir  John  Her- 
Bchel  remarked  that  orreries  are  *very  childish  toyj*," 
it  may  reasonably  be  questioned  if  some  such  help 
IS   not    riKpured   by   non-mathematical   persona    in 


acquiring  the  fondamental  notions  of  aatranomy. 
The  clock-work  being  hidden,  and  the  ohser vers  being 
really  students,  a  good  lecturer  can  make  great  use 
of  an  orrery. 

OEKKUY,  Charles  Botle,  Earl  of,  second 
eon  of  Ko^er,  earl  of  Orrery»  waa  born  in  1676  at 
Chel*ea»  and  at  fifteen  entered  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  While  there  he  published  a  new  edition  of 
the  epistles  of  Phalariii,  of  which  Dr.  Bentley  que«- 
fcioidng  t)ie  authenticity*  he  wrote  an  answer  entitled 
Doctor  Bentley's  Dissert atiou  on  the  Epiatlea  of 
Phalaris  Examined,  w^hich  produced  the  controversy 
with  Dr.  Bentley.  (See  Bentley,  Richard.)  On 
the  death  of  his  bruther  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom, 
and  in  IZOiJ  was  sworn  of  the  queen'a  privy-councib 
He  waa  also  envoy  extraordinary  from  tho  queen  ti* 
the  fitatea  of  Flanders  and  Bralmnt  at  the  criticid 
jx^riwi  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  on  his  return 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  British  peer,  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Bojk*.  He  retired  fn»m  court  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Ge*^rge  T.,  and  in  1722  waa  sent 
to  the  Tower  on  suspicion  of  being  coneemed  in 
Lajer  s  plot,  but  waa  discharged  after  six  montlia' 
itnprijionment.  Besides  the  edition  of  Phalaris  he 
published  a  corned}'^  called  Aa  you  Find  It,  and  some 
verses.  He  died  in  173L  His  name  has  been  given 
to  a  well-known  astronomical  instrument  invented  by 
Graliam,     See  Orrery. 

0RR13  (or  Iris)  R0(3T,  the  rhizome  or  nnder- 
ground  stem  of  a  white  flowering  sjjecies  of  fris,  tbe 
/.  Plownthm^  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  In  a 
dried  state  it  is  well  known  on  account  of  ita  com- 
municating a  gratefid  0(I*mr,  resembling  that  of 
V  ioletfl.  1 1  w  as  f  onnerly  m  ucb  era  ployed  in  medicine, 
bnt  is  now  little  valued  except  as  a  perfume.  It  ia 
exported  from  the  Merliterranean  in  considerable 
quantities,  an<l,  among  other  uses,  is  employed  in  the 
nianufaLture  of  tooth-powder. 

ORSINI,  one  of  the  most  iHustrioua  and  powerful 
familie«of  1  tfdy.  celebrated  for  its  rivalry  witli  the  Vu\- 
onna  family.  It  became  known  al>out  the  eleventh 
century,  and  had  already  acc|uired  ahigh  rank  among 
the  nobility  of  the  Papal  States  by  the  extent  of  its 
poMiessions,  the  number  of  ita  vassals  and  of  ita  for- 
tre^i^ea,  when  one  of  its  members,  Olovumi  Gaetano, 
was  raised  to  tho  (mntificate  under  tbe  title  ni 
Nicholas  111.  0277-80).  The  rivalship  between  the 
Orsini  and  tbe  Colonna  commenced  in  the  pontificate 
of  Boniface  VII T.,  towartlii  the  close  of  the  tbirteeutb 
century,  and  became  further  embittered  with  tbe 
progress  of  time.  During  the  sojourn  of  tbe  pojien 
at  Avignon  Rome  waa  a  prey  to  the  jealousies  and 
ambition  of  tbe  rival  barons,  and  the  Orsini  had  their 
full  share  in  tbe  violence  of  the  unseemly  strugfjle. 
Many  of  them  embraced  tbe  profeaaion  of  oondottieri, 
and  several  of  these  difitinguished  tbemselveB  on  the 
revival  of  the  military  art,  RaimondOi  who  acquired 
in  1399  the  principality  of  Tarento;  Bertoldo,  a  cap- 
tain in  the  service  of  Florence;  Giovanni  Antonio, 
who  made  himeelf  master  of  Tarento  m  1419,  and 
held  it  till  his  death  in  1463:  Niccolo,  count  of  Piti- 
gliano,  in  the  SiCrvieo  of  Venice  (1502-10),  are  among 
the  most  conspicuous  instances.  Alexander  VI.  and 
bia  son,  Csesar  Borgia,  laboured  to  abase  the  Orsini 
family,  and  caused  the  assassination  of  several  of  its 
memlMir*.  Lorenzo  Orsini  (Renxo  de  Ceri)  entered 
tbe  i«ervice  of  Venice  in  1508,  distinguished  himself 
in  the  siege  of  Bergamo  in  1514;  in  the  following 
year  passed  into  the  service  of  IjCO  X.^  and  took  part 
in  the  conquest  of  Urbino,  He  afterwards  entered 
the  Bervico  of  Francia  I.,  and  diRtingiiished  himself  in 
the  defence  of  Marseillea  (1524)  and  Rome  (1527) 
against  tbe  Oonatable  de  Bourbon.  He  died  in  1536> 
Eulvio  Orsini,  an  antiquary  and  pbilologist,  bom  at 
Rome  152y,  died  there  ICOO^  left  among  other  collec- 
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tioRE  ft  work  on  the  ^tdmi  families,  Familiie  Ho- 
nmniPi  1577.  Vincenzo  Majco  Oreiiii  (Tienedict  XIII,) 
succeeded  Innocent  XI !L  in  1724.  (See  Benbdict/) 
The  Orsini  family  is  now  divided  into  two  briiiicbe«, 
tbe  OrKuu^Gravimi  at  Rome  and  the  Oraitd  of  Pied* 
mout* 

OliSTNT,  Felice,  an  Italian  rerolutionist,  was 
bom  at  Meldola,  near  Forli,  in  1S19.  He  was  tho 
Bon  of  an  ardent  patriot  who  inculcated  on  him  tho 
hatred  of  tha  enemies  of  hia  country.  In  183S  ho 
was  sent  to  the  TJmversity  of  Bologna^  where  he 
studied  law.  He  affiliated  him  self  to  the  Society  of 
Young  Italy,  formed  in  1S3X  by  Mazzini,  exercised 
himaftlf  in  Oknns^  and  devoted  himself  to  the  struggle 
agftinst  the  oppressive  governments  which  then  domi- 
nated  Italy.  lu  1S43  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
inBurrection  which  took  plaee  in  tho  legation  of  Bo- 
logna, and  being  apprehended  along  with  his  father^ 
was  sentenced  (Dec.  1844)  to  the  galley  a  for  life. 
On  the  accession  of  Fio  Kono  he  partook  in  the 
general  amnesty  of  political  pmoners  U^th  July, 
1846),  of  whom  more  than  20t)0  were  Uherated* 
Un  his  liberation  ho  with  the  other  prisoners  ha<l 
to  sign  a  dech-u-atien  promising  no  more  to  disturb 
public  order  or  to  do  anything  against  the  legiti- 
mate government*  When  accus^  of  snbseqiuent 
breaches  of  this  [promise,  he  alleged  that  it  was  the 
pope  who  had  broken  hk  engagements,  and  that  the 
government  he  attaoked  was  nio^  legitimate.  Ho  at 
tirst  retired  into  Florence,  and  took  an  activo  part 
in  the  political  intrigues  going  on  there  yndor  the 
condnct  of  Moz^inL  la  1S4S  he  entered  the  scr\ico 
of  the  Venetian  BepubliG^  and  fought  a«  captain  of 
battalion  in  several  engagements.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolution  in  Home  he  repaired  to  Bologna 
with  his  battalion.  He  was  a  member  of  tho  Roman 
constituent  assembly  in  1849.  On  the  surrender  of 
Borne  he  took  refuge  hrst  at  Genoa  and  afterwards 
ftt  Nice.  He  now  became  one  of  the  most  active 
agents  of  Mazzini,  and  engaged  in  numeroitn  abor- 
tive efforts  at  insurrection  in  various  parta  of  Italy. 
He  was  once  appreliended  and  diimiised  after  a  abort 
imprisonment.  A  second  appreheEtston  took  place 
during  a  journey  through  Hungary,  He  was  tried  at 
Mantua  as  an  inveterate  conspirator  and  condemned 
to  death,  20th  August,  1855.  The  sentence  was  not 
executed,  and  in  March,  1850,  he  escaped  fnam  prison, 
and  reached  London  on  20th  May.  Here  be  wrote 
hia  work  Austrian  Dungeons  in  Italy  (1850),  and 
lived  by  giving  leotnres  on  bis  adventures.  At  this 
time  he  had  a  disagreement  uith  Mairzini,  and  sepa* 
rated  liimself  from  his  former  leader.  Ho  now 
planned  the  assassiuAtion  of  Napoleon  III.,  whom 
he  regarded  as  the  main  prop  of  reactionary  tenden- 
cies in  Europe.  He  at  brst  determined  to  executo 
his  project  alone,,  but  ultimately  associated  with  liim- 
self  three  Italian  refugees,  Kudio,  Gomez,  and  Picric 
Another  person,  Simou  Frauds  Bernard^  was  accused 
of  complicity  in  the  plot  and  tried  and  oondemued 
at  Paris,  but  was  acquitted  at  the  Old  Bailey.  The 
attempt  waa  made  on  14tb  January,  1858,  as  the 
emperor  and  empress  were  leaving  tho  opcra^  by  the 
explosion  of  fulminating  bombs,  which  injured  many 

iiersona,  of  whom  st»me  died,  and  killed  one  of  the 
lonea  of  the  imperial  equipage.  All  the  consiiira- 
ton  were  arrested.  Pled,  Kudio,  and  Orsini  were 
condemned  to  death.  In  the  case  of  Gomez  extenu- 
atlng  circumBtanccB  wcio  found,  and  bo  was  con* 
dcmned  to  bard  labour  for  life.  At  the  last  moment 
Kndio  had  hia  penalty  commuted;  but  Ften  and 
OfBini,  tho  latter  of  whom  openly  avowed  himself 
on  his  trial  m  ihn  author  of  the  plot,  were  executed 
on  lath  March,  1858,  While  in  prison  ho  addpessed 
a  letter  to  the  emperor  in  favour  of  tho  liberty  of 
Italy. 


ORSTED,  Haxs  Christian,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent philosophers  i*f  m<xleiti  times,  was  bom  in  1777 
at  Rudkjobing  on  tho  island  of  Langeland^  where 
his  father  was  an  apothecary.  He  early  displayed  ft 
great  thirst  for  knowledge,  but  owing  to  the  very 
imperfect  state  of  education  in  his  native  town  could 
find  few  means  of  gratifying  it  In  1794  he  went  to 
study  at  the  University  of  Co)ienhagen,  and  after 
obtaining  his  degree  waa  in  ISOO  appointc<l  adjunct 
of  the  medical  faculty.  He  also  undertook  tho 
management  uf  an  apothecarj^'s  shop,  and  delivered 
lectures  on  chemlitry  and  naturaT[ metaphysics.  Hav- 
ing formed  a  friendehip  with  OhlenachUger,  he,  by 
intercourse  with  bim^  was  induced  to  take  a  lively 
interest  in  poetry  and  belles-lettr^  which  he,  how- 
ever, abandoned  at  a  later  period.  From  ISOl^  be 
travelled,  at  the  expense  of  government^  over  Hol- 
land and  a  great  part  of  Germany,  and  spent  a  year 
in  Porio.  After  his  return  he  was,  after  a  tempo- 
rary apfmintment,  created  in  1806  extraordinary  pro- 
feaaor  of  physics.  In  1 81 2  and  18 13  he  again  made  an 
extensive  tour  through  Gormany,  and  in  Berlin  drew 
up  his  views  of  tho  chemical  laws  of  nature,  which 
he  af teiwards,  with  the  aaaistanoe of  Maroel de  Serro^ 
published  in  Paris  under  the  title  of  Recherdies  sor 
I'identitiS  des  forces  trlcctriques  et  chimiques.  Hia 
Tontamen  Nomenclaturte  Chemicas  omnibus  lingnisi 
Scandinavico-CSermanicis  Communis  apiieared  in 
1S15,  and  to  him  waa  owing  the  f(iuudjvtion  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  3^ulura!  Know  letlge,  which 
deliver*  lectures  in  the  difTcrent  towns  of  Denmark, 
In  1829  be  was  named  director  of  tho  Folytcchiuc 
School  of  Co|]enhagen,  to  tlio  erettion  of  ivhich  he 
had  mainly  contributed.  8ince  1839  ho  t<jok  an 
active  interest  in  the  meetings  of  the  Scandina\  lan 
natumJists.  In  1850,  on  the  octa-sion  of  his  jubilee 
festival,  he  was  appointed  a  privy-oouncillor.  He 
died  in  185L  In  the  first  years  of  this  century  he 
had  acquired  on  honourable  name  among  natural 
philoaopberH  by  his  researches  in  regard  to  tho  vol- 
taic pile,  and  by  several  discoveries  concerning  sound, 
Eght,  the  law  of  Mariotte,  Ac;  but  hia  fame  first 
became  diffused  over  the  scieutitic  world  in  1819  by 
his  disoovery  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  elec- 
tro-magnetism, which  he  explained  in  a  work  entitled 
Kxperimenta  circa  Efficaciam  Coniiictus  Electrici  in 
A  cum  Magneticam.  An  account  of  most  of  his  other 
physit-al  and  chemical  Labours  is  given  in  Poggen- 
dorfs  Annals.  It  wna  ever  his  aim  to  diffuse  the 
benefits  of  his  meditations  in  all  circles,  orally  by 
solid  lectures,  or  in  writing  by  a  series  of  valuable 
and  yet  popular  works,  whidh  have  met  with  the 
greatest  acceptance  Ixith  at  home  and  abroad.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Xatmr-Laietu  medkanlske 
Deel  (Copenhagen^  1844;  in  German,  Bmnswick, 
1851);  To  Capitler  nf  det  Skjonnes  Naturliire  (Co- 
penhagen, 1845;  Gemism,  Hamburg,  1S45);  and 
above  all  Aauden  i  Naturen  (Copenhagen^  1850; 
German,  4th  edition,  I^ipdg,  1S52).  In  all  hia 
works,  of  which  a  l>eautiful  etlition  in  nine  toIb.  was 
published  at  Copenhagen,  1850-51,  under  the  title  of 
Sandedo  og  efterladte  Skrifter,  there  reigns  a  pecu* 
liarly  fascinating  and  instructive  tone,  with  beauti- 
fully-chosen and  delicately -employed  poetic  colour^ 
ing.  Beiiidefi  logical  acuteness  and  great  ikiU  and 
eloquence  in  the  management  both  ol  hia  dialogue 
and  bis  polemical  discussions,  are  displajped  a  noble 
leb'^nous  warmth,  a  vigorous  freshness,  and  an  unso- 
fihisticated,  unassuming  manner,  which  hftve  mado 
bis  works  very  popuW, 

OKTHEZ,  a  towu^  France,  department  of  Baasca* 
Pyrenees,  24  ndles  north-west  of  Pau,  on  a  hill  above 
the  Gave-de-Pau,  here  crossed  by  an  old  Gothic 
bridge.  It  has  been  recently  much  improved^  and 
has  on  ancient  x>arish  church,  a  handsome  towu^house. 
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and  an  old  castle  wKere  the  pmces  of  B<Jam  used 
to  reside.  Soult  ivaa  here  defeated  by  WelllngtoD, 
STth  FeliniAry,  1814     Pop.  (18S1),  6556. 

OKTHITE,  a  ailicate  of  aluminium  coTitainmg  the 
rare  metala  cerium,  lonthiuium^  didymiunij  nud 
yttrioin,  occnmng  in  granite  and  other  rocks  in 
Norway,  Sweden,  Greenland,  the  Ural,  &g.  This 
mineral  fonns  bpf>vmish-black  or  yellowish  monocliaic 
ptiinns ;  it  id  brittle,  breaking  with  an  uneveo  frac- 
ture. The  name  ie  derived  from  the  Greek  orthotf 
stiugbt,  becauBo  it  idwavfl  occurs  in  straiy^ht  layers, 

ORTHOCLASE.  This  important  mineral,  called 
also  Dommon  or  potash  felspur,  is  widely  distributed. 
In  Italy,  Silesia^  Bolieraia,  Norway,  Cornwall,  &c., 
it  is  found  in  fine  monoclinic  crystals  diaseminaited 
tbrotigbout  the  older  rocks.  Orthocliuie  in  a  Bilicate 
iff  alumlnimn  and  potamium,  agreeing  in  compofikion 
with  tbe  geoenJ  formtila  KjO.AlaOj.OSitV  !» 
iKime  specimens  the  greater  part  of  the  poUsh  i.^ 
replaced  by  soda.  The  colour  of  orthoclaae  voriea 
from  %vhite  to  green;  it  is  tranaparent  or  translucent; 
specific  gravity,  2'4  to  2*6;  bardnesa,  6.  Many 
varieties  occur.  By  the  action  of  water  containing 
cArhonio  acid  orthoclaae  is  decomposed,  with  the 
removal  of  the  alkali  and  the  formation  of  silicates 
of  alu  minium,  or  clay  a. 

ORTHODOX  (f^m  the  Greek  ortliotlaxo*,  from 
orth^,  right,  and  doxa^  opinion)  may  he  nsed  in  re- 
gard to  any  speeidative  opmion,  when  it  signifies 
the  opiM>»ite  of  heterodox  (which  see),  and  ia  geuer* 
ally  a^jiplied  to  what  is  regarded  aa  the  established 
u pin  ion,  or  that  wbicb  b  commonly  considered  oa 
right.  Its  chief  use  is  in  religious  controversies,  when 
it  signifies  what  is  not  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
particoLir  estabUsbed  or  prevalent  church,  or  to  the 
creed  recognized  by  a  particular  church  or  churches, 
or  opposed  to  the  dtx^trines  taught  in  or  fairly  deduced 
from  Scripture, 

ORTHOGRAPlfIC  PROJECTION.    See  Map. 

ORTHOGRAPKY,  that  part  of  grammar  which 
teaobea  the  nature  and  properties  of  letters,  and  the 
just  method  of  spelling  or  writing  worths,  making 
ono  ol  tho  four  greatest  divliiona  or  branches  of 
grammiar. 

OBTHOFMDIA  (G reck, or ^Ao*,  straight,  andpata, 
genit.  paido»f  a  child),  a  branch  of  medical  science  re> 
lating  to  the  euro  of  natural  deformitit^s,  OrLhop^dia 
is  not,  as  the  name  implies,  restricted  to  the  treatment 
of  Bucb  cases  in  children,  although  cMldhood  is  usually 
the  time  most  favourable  to  their  treatment,  Ortho- 
poedla  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  period  of  the  liippocratic 
oolleotion  of  writingSv  in  which  {de  art  kid  is)  there  is 
on  account  of  two  processes  for  correcting  a  deviation 
of  the  veitebral  column.  Until  recent  times,  bow- 
ever,  it  received  comparatively  little  attention.  In 
1741  a  treatiBe  was  written  on  the  subject  by  Andry, 
which  called  attention  to  tsome  r>f  the  di faculties  to 
be  encountered  in  grappHng  with  it;  and  a  short 
time  afterwards  Levocber  invented  the  lir^  appa- 
ratui  for  continuous  extension,  and  dcmonstrntcd  tbe 
advantage  to  l>c  derived  from  sucb  np[>lications  io 
the  treatment  of  deviation  of  bones.  There  are  defor* 
mities  originating  both  before  and  after  birth,  to 
which  oithopsedic  treatment  cannot  be  safely  applied. 
Such  are  cerebral  beraia,  hy<lrocephala»,  npina  bifida, 
the  angular  curvatures  of  rickets,  complete  anchy- 
loais  of  the  articulations,  A:c, 

Orthoprrdia  ia  divided  into  two  cloaaes:  prophy- 
lactic, or  preventive^  and  curative.  The  object  of 
the  first  is  to  prevent  defomiitiea  in  children,  who, 
from  the  delicacy  of  their  constitution,  are  exposed 
to  them.  Its  means  are  hygienic;  and  its  aim  is  to 
aid  by  natural  means  the  aymmctrical  development 
of  the  l)ody.  Among  these  means  one  of  the  moat 
im|>ortant  is  pure  air.    Children  have  licen  known  to 


;  recover  from  an  incipient  deformity  of  the  spine  or 
members  merely  by  being  seni  to  the  country.  The 
compressed -air  bath  has  been  used  with  success  SM 
an  auxiliary  in  this  hrauch  of  treatment.  Muscular 
exercise  methodically  applied  h  another  resource  of 
great  importance.  It  Ims  the  advjmtage  not  only  of 
developing  the  muscles,  but  of  aiding  digestion  and 
secretion.  It  h  necessary  in  this,  however,  carefully 
to  avoid  an  excess.  Curative  orthopn^dia  has  been 
applied  with  sucoett  to  a  great  variety  of  malforma- 
tions both  of  the  spine  and  members  which  we  can- 
not hero  treat  of  in  detaiL  The  manufacture  of 
apparatus  for  the  mechanical  treatment  of  defi^rmi- 
ties  has  become  a  complete  branch  of  trade;  and 
there  are,  particularly  in  Germany,  numerous  insti- 
tutinna  where  such  cases  are  systematically  trciated, 

« illTHOPTKaA  (Greek,  ortAo^,  straight;  pteron^ 
a  winp:),  an  order  of  Hemimetabolic  Insects^  distin- 
guished by  the  possession  of  a  masticatory  mouthy 
by  the  presence  of  four  wings — wanting  in  a  few 
instances — of  wbicb  the  hinder  pair  are  generally 
the  larger,  the  front  pair  being  of  leathery  texture 
and  usually  forming  sheatba  or  protective  cases  for 
the  membranous  and  functionally  useful  hinder  pair. 
Both  pairs  of  wings  are  supjKirted  by  net-work  or 
reticulated  nervurea,  and  the  front  wings  generally 
overlap  one  another  in  a  horizon tal  manner,  as  seen 
in  the  Cockroachee;  or  in  on  imbricated  manner,  as 
in  the  Grasshoppers.  The  binder  wings  when  ai 
rest  ana  folded  in  fan-like  fashion,  the  nervurea  of 
these  latter  wings  being  distributed  from  a  central 
|>oint  in  a  straight  manner  to  the  circumference. 
The  feelers  are  generaDy  straight,  filiform  organs^ 
The  limbs  vary  in  conformation.  In  tho  Cockroaches, 
representing  the  Cursorial  or  Running  Orthoptera^ 
the  legs  are  nearly  of  equal  size.  In  the  Saltatorial 
or  Leaping  Orthoptera^  as  in  the  Graaaboppera  and 
Crickets,  the  hinder  limbs  are  greatly  elongated  so 
as  to  fit  theao  forms  for  executing  leaping  movementa. 
In  the  Mantia  (which  see)  the  fore  limhs  are  con- 
verted into  pow^erf  ul  raptorial  organs.  In  their  meta- 
morphosis the  larvae  and  pupse  are  both  active,  and 
the  pupa  generally  resembles  the  perfect  insect,  dif- 
fering from  it  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  the  adult  tvings^ 
which  begin  to  he  developed  in  the  pupa  or  nymph. 
Some  of  t  he  Locustina  want  wings  entirely.  In  habits 
moat  of  tho  Orthoptera  are  voracious  and  destructive 
to  plant-growth,  tbe  Locusts  and  allied  forms  exem- 
plifying insect -pceta  of  this  description.  These  insects 
aro  divided  into  Running  {Cursorial)  and  Leaping 
(Saltatorial)  Orthoptera*  Of  the  former  division  the 
CockroacheB  {Bte«tT*a)»  Earwigs  {Forticulimi}^  M:mtis 
Insect  {Mantifm),  Walking-stick  Insects  and  Walk- 
ing Leaves  (Phasmina)  form  the  chief  families.  The 
Saltatoria  are  represented  by  the  Locusts  { Lof*u$tiTm)j 
Crickets  {A(fKtina)j  and  Graasboppen  {Grytlinu),  In 
some  forms  (for  example,  Grasshoppers  and  Crickets) 
sounds  are  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  limbs  and 
wing-covers,  the  'chirp '  of  tiie  cricket  being  produced 
in  this  way.     See  also  iNftECTA  and  Entomdlogt. 

ORTLER-SPITZE,  or  Oiitler,  a  mountain  in 
Tjrrol,  on  the  borders  of  tho  Enafadin.  It  is  about 
12,400  feet  hi^h,  and,  after  the  Glockner,  the  ioftieat 
summit  in  Germany.  Itii  sunmiit  was  first  reached 
in  1802, 

ORTOLAN  (Emberisa  hortulana),  a  bird  belonging 
to  the  sub-order  Conirostres  of  the  order  of  Insessorial 
or  Perching  IMnh.  It  forms  a  typical  member  of  the 
Emhcri^ina.'  or  Bunting  suh-fatnily,  the  members  of 
wbicb  are  closely  allied  to  tho  Finches,  The  ortolans 
abound  in  Southern  Euiro]^;,  but  also  occur  in  Eng- 
land, Sweden,  and  the  more  northern  portions  of  the 
Continent.  It  is  famoua  in  the  annals  of  gastronomy 
OS  forming  a  dainty  dish.  These  birds  are  ca\ight  in 
large  numhera  at  the  oommenoement  of  the  autumn 
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•eason^  nnd  are  fed  for  fiome  time  on  a  dietary  cbieEy 
coasiatiog  of  com  and  millet-aeed.  On  tliia  food  tbey 
grow  amazingly  fat^  the  process  of  fattening  being 
saidi  to  bo  favoured  by  tbeir  bcLn^  fed  in  darkened 
rooms.  The  flesb  u  said  to  be  exceedingly  delicate, 
but  oi  to  rich  ft  bhsnusber  that  it  very  Eoon  satiated 
the  appetlta  The  favourite  method  of  preparing  the 
ortolans  fur  table  consiata  in  roafnting  tbem  in  egg- 
flhelk — a  tuodo  of  cookery  borrowed  from  the  ancieiit^i. 
In  former  timers  the  island  of  Cyprus  farmed  a  chief 
depc>t  for  the  exportation  of  tbeae  binisj  which  were 
pickled  in  apicea  and  vinegar  and  packed  in  caaka 
oontaining  from  300  to  40U  each.  From  400  to  500 
caaks  Is  stated  oa  the  numli^r  annually  exported  from 
Cyprufl  in  past  years.  The  ortolxm  apfi*ara  to  be 
identical  with  the  Miliaria  of  Varro,  which  was  sold 
at  enormous  prices  to  the  epiairea  of  an  dent  Home. 
In  it3  natural  state  the  food  of  the  ortolan  oonsists 
of  seeds  and  iosects,  and  eveu  when  left  to  themBclves 
these  birds  at  the  cloee  of  the  autumn  become  very 
plump  and  well-favouivd  after  feeding  on  the  grains 
of  the  fiekls.  The  neata  are  built  on  bnshes  or  trees 
of  moderate  height.  The  song  ut  not  of  a  f>owerftil 
character.  The  ooloun  are  yellow  on  the  throat  and 
arotmd  the  eyes,  the  breast  and  belly  being  of  reddish 
hue,  whilst  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  brown  varied 
with  hhuik. 

OIITONA  (Italian,  Ortona  a  Mare),  a  town  and 
seaport  in  Italy^  Naples,  in  the  province  of  Chieti, 
on  the  Adriatic,  11  luilea  ejy*t  of  Chieti,  It  has  a 
cathedral,  and  Beveral  other  churches  and  convents. 
Its  port,  at  one  time  extensive,  has  ceased  to  exist, 
and  veasek  are  obliged  to  anchor  above  a  mile  from 
tbft  shore,  in  roads  with  ample  dt^pth  of  water  and  a 
good  bottom,  but  hatUy  sheltered.  A  great  deal  of 
wine  is  ma-ie  in  the  neighlMmrhood*     Pop.  11,884. 

ORUKO,  a  town  of  Bolivia,  capital  of  a  depart- 
ment  of  the  same  tMxa^  oa  a  bleak  bill  in  a  metal- 
liferoua  district,  at  an  absolute  height  of  13,000  feet, 
is  now  surrounde<l  by  ruins  owing  to  the  decline  of 
the  populatioii,  which  is  reduced  to  7080,  or  a  fifth  of 
its  former  amount. — The  department^  lying  between 
Pern  on  the  west,  the  departments  of  La  Fax  and 
Coehabamba  on  the  north,  and  Potost  on  the  south 
and  east,  has  an  area  of  '25,1  til^  square  miles,  and  a 
pop.  of  110,931. 

ORVIETO,  a  toiAti  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Umbri%  60  miles  n.n.w,  of  Home.  It  stands  on  a 
steep  hill  near  the  junction  of  the  Paglia  and  Chiana, 
is  walled  and  well  built»  ami  has  sevend  fine  palaces. 
The  cathedral,  built  of  black  and  white  marble,  and 
adorned  with  tine  sculptures  and  paintings,  is  a  beau- 
tiful Bpecimeu  of  Italian  Gothic;  both  the  episcopal 
palace  and  the  Jesuit  college  are  handsome,  and  the 
palaces  Petrungeli  and  Gualtieri  dejkfrve  special 
notice,  the  former  for  its  fine  collection  of  paintings, 
and  the  latter  for  itij  eartoonsi  by  iJomtnichino,  Anni- 
bale  Caracci,  and  other  eminent  mas  tent.  Pop. 
7423L 

0RYC?TER0PU8,  the  generic  name  of  the  *  Aard- 
vark,'  'Cape  Pig,*  or  *  Ground  Hog '  (tt  CitpmrnM)  of  the 
Cape  of  Gtjod  Hope  and  South  A  frica  generally.  This 
aninnd  is  inL-luded  in  the  order  of  Edentate  mammals, 
and  it  forms  the  sole  representative  of  the  family 
Orycteropidae*  The  average  length  is  from  litoi  feet. 
The  fur  consists  of  a  coating  of  bristly  hairs,  wbicb 
are  more  numerous  on  the  elongated  tail.  The  liml»s 
are  shorty  the  front  feet  poasessbg  four  and  the  hintler 
five  toe«f  fumisbed  with  claw-like  naOs,  by  means  of 
wbioh  these  animal H  burrow  in  the  ground.  The  only 
lOflth  pOBBSMed  by  this  animal  are  molars,  which 
number  seven  in  each  side  of  the  upi>er  and  six  in 
each  fiido  of  the  lower  jaw.  An  elongated  tongue 
exista,  by  means  of  which  the  inFoet-prey  are  leixed, 
llieearsKii  long  and  pointed,  and  the  snout  terminates 


abmptly.  In  habits  the  oardvark  b  nocturnal*  In 
Btructnre  this  animal  may  be  considered  somewhat 
intermediate  between  the  ant-eaters  and  annadillos. 

ORYX,  the  name  of  the  genus  of  antelopes  repre- 
sented by  the  atldax  {On/x  natoma^idaf^)  and  by  other 
species,  found  chieily  in  the  northern  portions  of  the 
African  cotitiiieut.  These  antelopes  are  of  compara* 
ti V ely  large  size.  They  live  in  largo  herds.  The  horns 
are  very  long,  and  arede  veloj^>ed  each  toform  asymmet* 
rioally  spiral  structure.  The  addox  appears  to  have 
been  represented  on  Egyptian  monuments  and  in 
ancient  inscriptions.  The  Gems-boe  {Oryx  GaseUa) 
is  another  species  included  in  this  genus, 

OS,  Van,  the  name  of  several  eminent  Batch 
painters. — L  Jax  VjVN,  who  was  bom  at  ^liddel- 
hamis  in  174^,  and  died  in  1308,  is  particularly  cele- 
brated as  a  painter  of  fruit  and  ilowers.  His  best 
studies  were  made  for  the  cabinet  of  his  friend  H. 
Verschuring.  His  pictures  soon  rose  in  reputatioa 
and  price,  and  found  a  place  in  the  most  imp<jrt- 
ant  galleries.  Ho  is  known  as  a  successful  imitator 
of  Hu3"suro.  ITie  poet  Spex  in  his  verses  celebrates 
not  only  the  flowers  of  tins  artist,  but  also  his  marine 
and  sea-ooost  pieces,  Os  was  himself  a  poet«  and 
published  a  small  volume  of  poems  (Hague,  1787). 
—^%  Pieteh  Gehahdus  v.vy,  son  of  the  former,  wis 
bom  at  the  Hague  in  1776,  and  educated  at  first  bj 
Ma  father.  Then,  having  an  inclination  for  animal* 
pajnting,  he  selected  Paul  Potter  and  Karel  Dujardin 
for  his  models^  and  imitated  them  with  such  success 
that  his  copies  are  often  placed  In  galleries  beside 
the  genuine  works  of  these  masters.  His  favourite 
pieces  were  landscapes  with  cattle  of  all  kinds,  whidb 
be  executed  with  so  much  correctness  of  design  and 
healthy  colouring  that  his  fame  soon  spread  over 
Europe.  His  position  as  a  volunteer  in  the  campaigns 
of  1  Si  3-1 4  made  him  acquainted  with  war-scenes, 
several  of  which,  executed  by  his  hand,  are  in  the 
Eoyal  iluseura  at  Amsterdam.  After  the  peace  he 
returned  to  bis  studio,  and  executed  a  great  number 
of  works,  which  are  held  in  high  estimation.  He  also 
engraved  and  produced  several  excellent  plates,  par- 
ticularly of  cattlfr-pieces.    After  living  for  a  long  time 

at  Graveland  and  Hilvermiro,  he  diet!  in  ISSy, 

3.  George  JACoBua  Joiiasnks  x'an,  younger  brother 
of  the  former,  born  at  the  Hague  in  1782,  also  received 
his  first  education  from  his  father,  and  remained 
devoted  to  bis  particular  branch  of  art,  flower* paint- 
ing. He  drew  most  of  the  plants  in  the  Flora  Batava, 
by  J,  Ko|>8,  gaiiie<l  a  prixe  in  Amsttrdain,  set  up 
next  year  for  himstlf,  and  began  for  the  first  time 
to  paint  in  oil.  In  a  very  short  time  he  had  the 
mrat  brilliant  success,  selecting  the  great  master 
Huysum  for  his  model.  In  1812  he  went  to  Paris* 
gained  a  prise  there,  and  painted  many  things  for 
the  china  manufacture  of  Sevres.  During  a  abort 
return  to  Amsterdam  in  1816  be  adorned  many  of 
the  establishments  there  with  lieautiful  flower-piecea. 
In  1817  he  resumed  his  employment  in  the  Sevres 
manufactory,  and  painted  many  beautiful  vases  and 
other  articles,  without,  however,  neglecting  oil -paint- 
ing. The  French,  in  their  admiration,  gavw  him  the 
surname  of  the  Rulx^ns  of  flower-paintiug.  At  a 
sale  in  Amsterdam  in  1S50  one  of  his  pieces  sold 
for  4500  guilders.  He  also  drew  loudsotpes.  He 
died  nth  July,  1861. 

OSAGE,  a  large  river  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  rises  in  the  state  of  Kansas,  and 
flows  in  on  easterly  direction,  receiving  many  affluents. 
It  enters  the  state  of  Bfisaourl,  and  after  a  winding 
course,  estimated  at  from  :%50  to  500  miles,  joins  the 
Missouri  10  miles  below  Jefferson  City.  It  ia  navi- 
gable for  boats  for  about  200  miles, 

OSAGE  ORANGE  (MacrUm  auranfmra),  a  tree 
of  the  natural  order  ^ioroceo^,  indigenous  to  North 
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America.  It  bulonga  to  the  same  genua  as  fiiadc, 
which  it  resembles  la  tbe  colour  of  its  wood.  It  has 
a  fiiie-graiued,  elistb  wood,  wbiuh  i»  used  by  the 
Indiana  for  making  bowe.  It  has  a  large  fruit  with 
a  yellow  juice;  but  tbe  fibre  of  the  fruit  ia  woody, 
and  the  Havour  of  the  juice  not  agree:ibU\ 

OSAKA,  or  Oiiobaka,  a  city  and  opou  prin-t  of 
Japan,  in  tlie  island  of  Niphon,  on  tiie  i^tuary  of 
tha  Yeddo  Gawa,  28  milea  tt.s.w.  of  Miziko.  It  ia 
interaected  by  fifteen  canals,  which  arc  spanned 
by  over  160  woodt-n  bridjies,  cumbrous  hut  wtrong 
structures.  The  banks  i>f  tbe  main  river  are  lined 
f^r  2  or  3  mile  a  with  the  residences  of  the  nobles, 
which  give  an  idea  of  wealth  and  importance.  It 
has  a  Btrong  dtaflcL  A  railway,  which  iJi  intended 
to  be  continued  ultimately  to  Yeddo,  ha^  l>ceu  partly 
constructed  and  opened  for  tratfic  lly  much  tlie 
greater  part  of  its  forci;t,m  trade  ia  carried  on  at  Hiogo, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  eatuary,  which  tovi'n  may 
bo  regarded  as  the  port  of  Osaka.  The  value  of  the 
total  forei^  imports  at  Hio^^o  in  1  SnS2  was  £1/275,35T; 
exports.  i;i»269,115;  at  Osaka,  import*,  i:308/202;  ex- 
ports* Jt'8rjI,21S.     Pop.  (ISSl),  2i>a,GStJ, 

OSCAR  L  (Joseph  Frak^ois  Bernadotte),  King^ 
of  SwedfiQ  and  Norway,  was  bom  at  Pari*  in  179^. 
He  was  educated  at  tbe  Lyc<!o  I>onis  Ic  Grand.  AiU^r 
hia  father  had  been  chosen  Frince-Royal  of  Sweden 
he  joined  him  in  that  country,  and  was,  31  tit  Jan, 
1811,  proclaimed  I>uke  of  Sudermania.  The  charge 
of  hifl  education  waa  then  confided  to  Baron  Coder* 
hjelm.  Among  hia  preceptors  were  Berzelius  and  the 
poet  Atterbom.  He  made  rapid  pro'.^Tea8  in  his  studieSj 
and  soon  acquired  the  command  of  Swedish.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  took  part  in  the  HUppression  of  an  in- 
surrection in  Norway,  which  Denmark  bad  recently 
ceded  to  S w  ede  ti*  I  n  1 8 1 7  he  was  proclaimed  major ; 
and  in  1S23  he  married  Josifphiue^  eldest  daughter 
of  Prince  EtigfcE^  Beauliarnaia.  Durinj^  the  rtiga 
of  bis  father  he  was  three  times,  in  1324,  1828,  and 
1833,  viceroy  of  Norway,  where  he  made  himself 
popular  by  bis  good  administration.  He  afterwards 
tKintinned  to  study  in  retirement  until  the  death  of 
hk  father,  4th  March,  1844,  the  social  uid  politicAl 
qaestiooa  of  the  day.  On  bis  accession  to  tbe  throne 
be  inuoediately  commenced  a  aeries  of  political 
reforms  amounting  to  a  social  revolutiom  He  abtrd- 
i^hed  the  proscription  which  waa  in  force  against  the 
ex-rcigning  family,  introduced  reforms  in  e«.lncatiou, 
the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the  state,  and 
in  legislation,  including  the  abolition  of  primogeniture, 
and  the  extension  to  femalea  of  an  equal  right  in 
territorial  succesftiou,  the  withdrawal  from  the  crois-n 
«if  the  right  of  suppressing  newspapers,  and  the  ea^tab- 
lishment  of  complete  litNerty  of  conscience.  He  alxjl- 
iflbed  corporations  in  trade,  and  priiclaimed  liberty 
of  commerce.  He  also  encouraged  agriculture  by 
tbe  formation  of  model  farms  and  other  measures. 
He  promoted  the  ostahlkhmout  of  railways  and  tele- 
graphs, and  other  modem  improvements.  He  put 
bia  kingdom  in  a  state  of  defence;  and  nJthougb  he 
took  little  part  in  foreign  politics^  be  did  not  hefittate 
to  pn>test  in  lS4(j  againiit  the  suppression  of  the 
Republic  of  Cracow.  In  1855,  during  the  Crimean 
war,  he  united  with  Denmark  in  a  declaration  of 
armed  neutrality,  and  he  also  <dfered  to  join  the 
allies  against  KtmHia  on  cr>uditiou  of  their  assist- 
ing him  to  reL*ouqut3r  lluland.  He  resigned  the 
charge  of  the  government  in  18&7  to  his  eldest  eion, 
and  died  in  1859.  He  wrote  several  works  on  politi- 
cal subjoctn,  one  of  which,  On  Penal  Laws  and  Estalv 
lisbments  for  Repression^  has  been  translated  into 
French  and  German.  Ho  also  composed  an  opera, 
and  various  other  pieces  of  miiaie. 

OSCI  (Greek,  C^/jiX-oi),  an  Italian  people  who  appear 
to  have  been  the  original  occupants,  at  tbe  earliest 


known  period,  nf  Central  Italy  from  CampaiJa  and 
the  bonlers  of  Latium  to  the  Adriatic  They  were 
contiguous  with  tbe  CEnotrians,  a  Pehugiaa  people 
on  the  south.  1'he  Oseans  were  subdued  by  the 
Sabines  or  Sabelliana,  a  people  fn>m  the  Ai>enniiie« 
on  the  north,  of  whose  previous  history  little  ia 
known,  and  who  probably  adopted  the  language  and 
cuBtouis  of  the  conquered,  with  what  modifications 
cannot  In*  ascertained.  The  OMian  language  waa 
closely  allied  to  the  Latin,  of  which  it  waa  probablj 
a  parent  stock.  It  a|i[>eai-3  to  have  been  spoken  in 
the  provinces  long  aJFtur  I^atin  became  tbe  ofticiid 
language,  and  it  was  used  officially  long  after  the 
Roman  conquest.  Some  wall-inscriptions  in  it  Iiave 
been  found  in  Pompeii,  There  m:©  no  remains  of  it 
except  in  coins  and  inscriptions.  The  principal  re- 
mains of  the  latter  kind  are  a  lironz©  table,  called, 
the  Tabula  Bantina,  referring  to  the  mnnicipal  affain 
of  the  town  of  Banlia;  the  Cippus  Abellanus,  ooa- 
tainiug  a  treaty  between  the  cities  of  Ktpla  and 
Abulia;  and  a  bronze  tablet  foimtl  at  Agnone,  in 
Northern  Samtiiuui,  containing  a  dedication  of  sacred 
offerings.  See  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
ll4iman  Geography,  article  Osd. 

OSCILLATION,  Centeb  Of,  See  Ce-Vtre  or 
Oscillation. 

OSCULATING  PLANE.  WTien  all  the  points 
of  a  cnn'e  do  not  lie  in  one  plane  it  ia  said  to  bo 

*  tortuous/  Sometimes  it  is  called  a  'curve  of  double 
cur>ature;'  but  the  use  of  this  i»me  is  illogical,  as  a 
line  has  only  one  ctirvaturo  (of  which  in  a  tortuous 
curve  the  jJane  is  continually  changing  or  twisting 
round  the  tangent  line).     The  nature  of  tortuosity 

*  will  be  beat  uuderstrtod  by  considering  the  curve  as 
a  polygon  whfjse  aides  are  indefinitely  emalL  Any 
two  consecutive  sides,  of  course,  lie  in  one  plan^  and 
in  that  plane  the  curvature  ia  measured  aa  above ' 
(SCO  CENfiiK  OF  CtjRVATt/RE);  ^  but  iu  a  curve  which 
ia  not  plane  the  third  aide  of  the  i>tilygon  will  not 
Ih3  in  tbe  same  plane  with  the  first  two,  and  there- 
fore a  new  plane  in  which  the  curvaturo  b  to  bts 
measured  is  dilTerent  from  the  old  one.  The  plane 
of  the  curvature  on  each  aide  of  any  point  of  a  tor- 
tuous curvo  is  sometimes  odled  the  osaihxtinfj  plane 
of  the  curvo  at  that  |>Dint.  Aa  two  successive  posi- 
tions of  it  contain  the  second  side  of  the  polygon 
above  mentioned,  it  is  evident  that  the  osculating 
plane  passes  from  one  jMMition  to  the  next  by  revolv- 
ing about  the  tangent  to  the  curve.  Thus  as  we 
proceed  along  such  a  curve  the  curvature  in  general 
varies,  and  at  the  same  time  the  plane  in  which  tbe 
curvature  lies  is  turuing  about  the  tangent  to  tbe 
curve.  The  rate  of  torsion,  or  the  tortuosity,  is 
tlierefore  to  he  tiicaaured  by  tlie  rate  at  which  the 
oaculating  plane  turns  about  the  tangent  per  unit 
length  of  tho  curvo.  llie  simplest  illustration  of  a 
tortuous  cur\*o  is  the  thread  of  a  screw'  (^ectionEt 
12  and  13,  Thomson  and  Tait,  EL  of  Nat.  PhiJ.) 

OSIANDER,  Aniikras  (proj>erly  IlosnnannX  one 
of  tlie  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  and  a  zealous 
follower  of  Luther,  Ixim  in  1498  at  (Juhxeuburg,  near 
Ntimberg,  was  educated  at  Intjol^tadt  and  Witten- 
berg, As  first  evangelical  preacher  at  Niimberg,  he 
exerted  himself  earnestly  in  furthering  the  Refor- 
mation, and  displayed  his  zeai  for  Lutlieraniam  by 
taking  {^art  against  Zwinglius  on  the  Bubject  of  the 
Lord's  Kup[ier.  He  alao  took  part  in  tbe  conference 
at  Marburt;  in  iri20,  and  waa  present  at  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  in  15S0.  His  refusal  to  consent  to  the 
Angnburg  interim  in  154S  cost  him  bis  situation  at 
Angabiirg.  By  Duke  Albert  of  I'riiMsia,  on  whom 
one  of  his  sennons  had  at  an  early  period  produced  a 
BtroDg  impression,  be  waa  invited  Ut  become  preacher 
and  first  professur  of  theology  in  the  newly-eierted 
University  of  Koulgslicrg,  and  was  af  terivarcU  named 
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vice-preaijent  of  the  bisliopric  of  SamLinrl  Mean- 
while, ia  IkiiD,  be  bad  become  involved  in  iv  theologi* 
oiiL  dispute,  wbich  was  embittered  bj  bia  obednncy. 
In  a  diBcusaioHf  De  Lege  et  Evatirfelia,  be  maintaliied 
that  judtificatiun  ia  not  &  jiidlciul  or  foreoaic  act  in 
God,  but  contained  samctbing  of  a  subjective  nntiire^ 
as  tbe  iuiptarting  of  on  intcirior  rigbteousnesSj  brought 
about  in  a  myatieal  maimer  by  the  union  df  Cbrist 
with  men.  One  of  hm  priucipsil  opponents  was  Mar* 
tin  Chemaitx*  By  tbe  mediation  of  Buke  Albert  a 
peace  bad  been  effected  between  tbe  parties  iti  1551, 
but  tbe  did&eusion  wa»  immediatoly  renewed  by  0»i- 
ander  in  a  work  in  which  he  all  but  directly  uamcii 
Melanchthon  as  the  man  by  whom  alone  tbe  pure 
doctrine  bad  been  corrupted.  Though  bia  views 
botdered  on  that  of  tbe  Roman  Catholics  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  were  oondemnti'd  by  sev^eral  authorities,  be 
continued  to  maintain  tbem  till  bis  death,  which 
took  place  in  1552,  After  bia  death  the  oontroversy 
oontinned  to  rage,  till  in  155tj  all  the  OsiandriBts 
were  dejxjscd.  The  Corpus  Doctrinie  Prutenlcum 
(1607)  declare<l  Oalandrism  for  ever  bamBhed  out  of 
Prussiai  and  aim  tbe  Formula  nf  Concord  speaks  out 
plainly  against  it.  See  W  ilk  en's  Andreas  Osiander's 
Leben,  I^bre  und  Scbriften  (Straaburg,  1844),— Hia 
Bon  and  grandaon,  LccAa  Osiandeu  the  Elder  and 
the  Yonni^er,  made  some  fit^ure  as  theolog^ians.  The 
latter  in  particular,  who  was  provoat  and  chancellor 
at  Tubingen,  figured  as  a  keen  polemic  in  the  contro- 
versy with  the  Giesaen  divines  &b  to  what  was  called 
the  Communuaiio  Jdioniijtum.  Towards  the  end  of 
bin  life,  in  1638,  be  is  said  to  have  recanted  some  ef 
bis  ultra  viewa, 

OSIER,    See  Willow. 

OSIRISj  one  of  tbe  great  Ei*yptian  divinities. 
According  to  some  atithnrities  bis  name  means  son 
of  Isis;  aucording  to  others^  'full  of  eyes/  He  was  the 
brother  and  husband  of  Isia,  and  tbe  father  of  Horua. 
He  ia  styled  the  Manifeator  of  Good,  Lord  of  Lords, 
King  of  tbe  Gods,  &c.  Iji»  the  Egyptian  thcogony 
ho  represented  the  sum  of  benefice  at  agencies^  as 
Set  of  evil  agencies.  Tbe  straggle  between  these 
opposing  agencies  was  thus  p«rsoni€ed  in  two  indi- 
iriduala,  aa  in  tbe  later  theogonj  of  Persia.  Osins, 
after  having  conquered  all  Kgypt,  and  established 
good  laws  aud  institutionta,  fell  a  prey  to  the  intrigues 
of  his  brother  Set,  tbe  Typhon  of  the  Greeks,  Ho 
became  afterwards  the  judge  of  tbe  dead.  There 
are  a  multitude  of  traditions,  both  Greek  and  Kgyp^ 
tian,  about  Osiris,  Ho  is  represented  under  many 
different  forma,  axid  coTn|>aped  sometimes  to  tbe  sun 
and  MomLtiiaea  to  the  Iv'ile.  In  particular  his  soul 
wa»  ttuppo^ed  to  animate  a  sacred  bull  called  Apis, 
and  thua  Ui  \k  continually  present  among  men;  for 
when  the  bull  Apis  died  the  priests  selected  another, 
into  which  tbe  divinity  entered.  Sometimes  be  is 
represented  aa  a  man  crowned  with  a  mitre,  a  globe, 
a  l(4u8-flower,  or  au  elephant's  trunk;  Homctimes 
%^*itb  tbe  liody  of  a  man  and  the  head  of  an  ox,  ibis, 
or  other  animal;  Bomttimes  he  hnld^  a  stick,  gome* 
times  a  phallus,  in  biti  hand.  He  bold^t,  in  some 
representations,  a  whip  in  one  hand  and  a  seoui^c  in 
the  other.  Ho  has  frequently  the  homa  of  a  btslL 
ITie  name  of  Osiris  was  retained  tbrt>ugh  many 
efaanges  in  tlie  mytboIt>gy  of  Egypt,  due  to  their 
c^nununications  with  Afrxcao  and  A.siatic  neighbours, 
and  with  tbe  Greeks  and  Indiana,  hence  many  of  tbe 
anomalii.^  in  the  myths  assudated  with  it.  The  wor* 
ship  of  Ofiiris  was  introduced  into  K^rtme,  but  tbe 
rites  associated  with  bis  worsbip  proceeded  to  such 
•n  excan  of  licentiousness  that  it  was  at  length  pro- 
Mb!te<l  by  law. 

OS  MAN.    Sec  Caltph  and  Ottoman  Esipire. 

OS^rELITE,  called  also  pettofiif^  a  white  or  gray* 
lab* white  minend  which  occurs  in  many  localities  in 


acicular  monoclinic  crystali,  consisting  of  byilralad 
silitmte  of  calcium  and  sodium.  The  general  eam- 
positjon  of  tliia  mineral  agrees  with  tbe  fonniila 
(Na.0.2Si02).4(CaG.SiO,)  -H  H,0. 

OSMIUM  (Os  ^  199),  a  metal  discovered  by  Mr. 
Tennant  in  1804  among  platinum  gr^ns^  and  tbns 
denominated  by  ita  discoverer  from  the  pungent  snd 
pecidiar  smell  of  OHUiic  acid.  ^Ictallic  osmium  forms 
a  bluish-white,  lustrous  mass,  having  a  density  of 
21  3  to  21*4.  It  may  also  be  obtained  in  crystals, 
or  as  a  black  amorphous  powder,  which  is  very  com- 
bustible. Osmium  is  the  moBt  infusible  of  all  the 
metals.  Exposed  to  a  strong  heat  in  a  cavity  in  a 
]>ieco  of  diaropal,  it  does  not  melt,  nor  is  it  volatile, 
if  ox  illation  be  carefully  jire  vented.  With  copper 
and  with  gold  it  forms  malleable  alloy b,  which  are 
ei^nily  diNS4>hed  in  nitro-muriatio  acid,  and  alford  by 
distillation  osmic  .acid.  Tbe  pore  metal,  previously 
heated,  does  not  appear  to  be  acted  upon  by  acids. 
Osmiiiuai  forma  three  chlorides  OaCl^  OsCli,  and 
OsCli,  and  five,  or  perhaps  six,  oxides,  OsO,  OSfOs^ 
OsO^  OsOa,  and  OsO^.  The  tetroxidc,  OsO^,  com* 
monly  called  ofrat'c  artcif,  is  formed  when  tbe  metal  ia 
he^ited  with  aqua  rcgia,  and  the  product  db>tilled.  This 
oxide  forms  large  cry  stale,  which  soften  at  the  heat 
td  tho  band,  and  melt  to  a  colourless  liquid  below 
100"  C.  The  vapours  of  this  substance  are  extremely 
poisononsw  Osmic  acid  acta  as  a  powerful  oxidiscer, 
decarbonizing  indigo,  separating  iodine  from  potanitim 
iodide,  converting  alcohol  into  acetic  add,  &c. 

OSMOSE.  When  two  different  liquids  which  are 
capable  of  mixing  together  are  separated  by  a  thin 
porous  partition,  inorganic  or  organic,  snch  as  bladder, 
parchment -paper,  or  porous  earthenware,  they  pass 
through  tbe  se[>tum,  diffusing  into  one  another,  llua 
phenomenon  is  called  o?mo«e.  The  liquids  pam 
through  the  septum  at  different  rates.  Thua  if  m 
bladder  containing  entfar  as  a  syrup  is  partially 
inimersed  in  water,  seven  parts  by  weight  of  water 
enter  tbe  bla<lder  for  one  part  of  sugar  passing  out. 
11ie  flow  of  the  liquid  which  decreases  in  volume  is 
called  ejidasmost,  the  flow  of  the  Hquid  which  increases 
in  volume  is  called  txosmoae*  Of  all  I'egetable  sub- 
etances  sugar  has  tbe  greatest  power  of  endosmoM^ 
and  of  aninud  substancea  albumen  has  the  greatovL 
Endosmose  generally  takes  place  towards  the  d&nmr 
liquid;  but  alcohol  and  ether  are  exceptional  sub- 
stances,  btbaving  like  liquids  denser  than  water. 
With  water  and  acids  more  or  less  dilute,  the  endos* 
mam  is  from  the  water  or  from  the  add  as  the  add 
U  more  or  leiis  dilute.  The  osmose  through  inor- 
ganic Bepta  is  feeble,  and  may  continue  for  a  very 
long  time ;  through  organic  septa  it  is  more  rapid, 
and  LB  accompanied  by  decomposition  of  the  sept^ 
The  following  are  some  of  Jolly's  *  endosmotic  equi* 
valeuts'  (numbers  expressing  the  weights  of  wmter 
which  oemose  with  unit  weights  of  the  sabstanoei). 
Jolly  found  that  the  endosmotic  cqtdvalent  increases 
with  the  temperature,  and  ako  that  the  amount  of 
osmose  with  water  is  proportional  to  the  strength 
of  the  Bohition. 


ConimotiitfUt, .,,,,,  4 "3 

Httlplwte  of  oopi«er^    9  & 
Sugar, .,,  71 


elastic  potaabi ..  ..$16*0 
f^u  i  phttfic  Acid, , . , .  0  ^4 
Al«»ha, ,,*    i« 


Osmose  has  by  some  been  attributed  to  capillarity, 
and  by  others  Uy  unequal  absorption  of  tbe  liquids 
by  tho  septum;  but  Graham  showed  that  it  was  due 
to  tbe  chemical  action  of  the  fluids  on  the  septum.  In 
f  :ict  tbe  corrosion  of  tbe  septum  seems  necessary  for 
the  existence  of  osmose.  Active  chemical  liquids 
otimose  bei<it.  Tbe  chemical  action  must  be  differcint 
on  tbe  two  sides  of  the  septum;  thus  the  osmose  Is 
great  between  caustic  potash  and  sulphuric  acid, 
I'erhaps  it  ia  a  diemical  action  of  this  sort  which 
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caiuiei  th«  juices  to  rise  and  low  through  the  stems 
rf  plftuta.  Osmose  takes  place  between  gases  sepa- 
rated by  a  porous  septum.  Grabam  Unmd  that  the 
rate  at  which  a  gas  passed  through  tb«  septum  woa 
inversely  as  the  sq^unre  root  of  its  density,  bee  Du* 
Fcsioy  OF  Gases. 

CouDPctcd  "With  the  phenomena  of  diffiiaion  and 
osmose  are  those  of  transpiration  and  absorjjtion. 
The  transpiration  of  liquids,  or  their  fioiv  under  pres- 
sure through  fine  tubes,  is  found  to  vary  as  the  prea- 
■ura,  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube 
aod  inversely  aa  the  length  of  the  tube.  The  flow 
■eems  to  be  uninfluenced  by  the  nature  of  the  tube. 
It  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  liquid.  The  flow  of 
a  solutiou  b  less  than  tbo  flow  of  water.  A  great 
increase  in  flow  is  produced  by  increase  of  tempera- 
ture. Ko  connection  bas  been  observed  between  the 
flow  and  density  or  capillarity  or  fiuidlty.  The  flow 
of  a  solution  is  gpreatly  retarded  by  the  presence  of 
a  small  amount  of  colloid  (see  DiaI-TSIS)  substance. 
The  transpirability  of  different  salts  seems  to  follow 
their  di£f usability  in  water.  The  transpirability  of  a 
gaa  into  a  vacn^wn  Taries  directly  as  the  pressure, 
and  inverselj  as  the  length  of  the  tube.  As  the 
temperature  rises  the  flow  becomes  leas;  it  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  material  of  the  tube.  All  solid  botlies, 
when  surrounded  by  gases,  tend  to  become  covered 
with  a  more  or  le^^  thick  layer  of  condensed  gas. 
''I*his  condensation  may  be  observed  when  a  porous 
Uidy\  which  consequently  iHis^eases  a  very  large  sur- 
face in  proportion  to  its  IjuUc,  id  placed  in  a  gas  over 
mercury  in  a  tube  closed  above.  The  quantity  of 
gas  absorbed  depends  somewhat  on  the  chemical 
natures  of  the  solid  and  the  gas.  Of  all  snbstauces 
boxwood  charcoal  has  the  greatest  absotrbing  power. 
This  substance,  at  the  ordinary  t^nperattire  juia  pres- 
Hore,  absorbs  ninety  times  its  own  bulk  of  ammonia. 
MeerschauiD,  gypsum,  and  silk  are  good  absorbera. 
The  absorbing  power  of  spongy  platinum  for  oxygen 
is  well  known* 

OSMUND  A,  a  genus  of  ferns,  of  the  order  Os- 
mumdaceoSi  with  free  capsules,  «jpemng  by  a  longi- 
tudinal s^lt  into  two  valves,  no  elastic  ring,  or  instead 
of  one  a  striated  cnp.  The  Osmiuida  regalis,  or 
royal  fern,  is  often  ctdtivated  as  an  ornamental  plant 
on  account  of  its  elegant  appearance.  It  has  bipin- 
nate  fronds,  and  pamcled  sporc-caAcs  on  separate 
stalks.  It  grows  to  a  great  height,  and  a  mucilage 
is  extracted  from  its  roots,  wbic^  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  starch. 

OSNABRUCK,  or  OsNABURa,  a  town  of  Prussia, 
in  Hanover,  on  the  Hase,  and  71  mHea  west  of  Han- 
over. It  is  walled,  and  entered  by  five  gates;  in 
the  old  town  tbe  streetH  are  narrow  and  the  houses 
low;  but  the  environs  are  pleasant,  and  covered  with 
ik  numberjof  line  villas.  The  buildings  most  deserv- 
ing «^f  notice  are  tbe  Protectant  churches  of  St. 
Catherine  and  St.  Mary,  the  Roman  Catholic  catbetlral 
and  church  of  St.  John;  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  gymuaiiums,  the  old  and  new  to^Ti-honees, 
tile  theatre,  castle^  normal  school,  barracks,  infirmary. 
Mid  several  hospitals.  It  ia  the  see  of  a  bishop^  the 
Acat  of  several  courts  and  public  oiiices;  and  bas  iron 
and  Bteel  works,  machine-sbops,  iron-foundries,  wire- 
works,  nail- works,  tobivcco  factories,  chemica] -works; 
there  are  several  paper-milk,  1>1  each -fields,  and  tile- 
works,  and  a  trade  in  lineu,  haius,  and  cattle.  Qsna- 
briick  was  erected  into  a  aee  in  88S;  and  in  10S2  it 
WM  surrounded  by  walls.  It  aftorvvardi^  entered  tbe 
llanscatic  Ijeague,  but  never  rtjso  it*  bo  a  free  im* 
perial  city,  Tbe  negotiatiuiia  for  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia, which  ended  tbe  Thirty  Years'  war,  were 
carried  on  here.  The  bishopric  was  secularized  in 
1803,  and  incorporated  witli  Hanover.  l*np.  82,812. 
The  landiJro&tei  or  district  of  ( Jgnabrtick  is  bounded 


north  by  the  landdrostei  of  Aurith  and  the  duchy  of 
Oldenbtu^,  east  and  south  by  Hheniah  Prussia,  and 
we^t  by  Holland;  area,  2301  square  miles.  It  is  sub- 
divided into  a  number  of  minor  jurisdictions,  both 
rural  and  urban.  The  principality  of  OiinabrUck  oc- 
cupies a  portion  of  the  district    Pop.  (1881),  290,135. 

OSPKEY  (Falro  or  Pandlon  Jlaliaitua},  a  Rap- 
torial  bird  included  in  the  sub- family  Aqiiilince  or 
Eagles,  which  in  turn  forms  a  division  of  the  large 
family  Falconidie  or  Hawkn.  The  popular  name 
of  *  6ftli-bawk '  has  been  applied  to  tlie  oaprey  from 
itij  predatory  habits  as  regards  the  finny  tribes,  the 
dietary  of  these  birds  consisting  of  fishes,  which 
they  capture  by  soaring  over  tbe  water  and  by  de- 
scending with  great  rapidity  uiKin  their  prey  appear- 
ing at  the  surface.  The  wings  in  this  ra]>id  descent 
are  quickly  closed  or  drawn  to  the  sidea  of  the 
Ixidy,  and  the  fish  is  seized  in  the  powerful  talona, 
the  bird  shaking  itself  to  rid  its  plumage  of  the  mois- 
ture, and  sailing  gracefully  towards  the  shore.  The 
activity  and  grace  of  the  osprcy's  movements  have 
ever  formed  topics  of  interest  to  the  ornithologist; 
and  in  dying  towards  tbeir  nests,  when  the  wind 
is  against  them,  and  when  loaded  with  hea>^  prejj 
these  birds  may  be  seen  to  tack  about  and  to  shift 
their  course  witli  great  dexterity  so  as  to  attain  their 
baven  with  the  least  possible  exertion.  The  o^prey 
occurs  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  It  is 
found  in  Eiuope  and  North  America,  and  species 
belong  to  the  Kast  Indies  and  Australia  also.  ITie 
general  lx>dy-colour  i:i  a  rich  brown,  the  tail  being 
banded  with  alternate  strips  of  light  and  dark  hues. 
The  head  and  neck  are  whitish  on  their  upper  portions, 
and  a  brown  stripe  extends  from  the  bill  down  each 
side  of  the  neck.  The  under  parts  of  the  body  are 
coloured  wliite,  the  legs  being  of  a  bluish  tint.  In 
length  the  owprey  averages  about  2  feet,  the  uings 
measuring  over  4  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  The  nest  is 
usually  found  near  the  aquatic  haunts  of  the  bird, 
and  ia  generally  built  in  a  tree  of  considerable  heitrht, 
although,  according  to  Audul)f»n,  it  may  be  situated 
on  the  grountj.  The  female  lays  three  or  four  eggs, 
and  the  male  guards  tbe  nest  and  feeds  the  female 
during  the  incubatory  period.  The  toes  are  armed 
with  strong  curved  nails,  and  are  covered  on  their 
upper  as[>ect  with  large  scales  or  ^scutella^'  llio 
lateral  scales  of  tbe  toes,  and  also  thoee  covering  the 
padM  or  protuberanocs  beneath  the  toes,  are  provided 
with  small  spinous  processee,  which  are  of  service  in 
enabling  the  feet  to  retain  hold  of  the  slippery  prey. 
The  outer  of  the  three  front  toes  can  be  turned  in 
some  degree  backwards,  and  throiigb  this  arrange* 
mcnt  objects  can  be  more  readily  gra^qjed  by  the 
feet.  The  American  Bald  Eaglo  {/fidiat-iut  kucw 
Cfphaltis)  is  a  natural  plunderer  of  the  osprey,  and 
watches  the  latter  bird  when  engaged  in  its  iishuig 
o|>erations.  The  eagle  purMues  the  successful  fisher, 
who  drops  his  prey  with  the  view  of  e«caping  from 
hi»  punfu^r,  wlien  tlie  eagle  immediately  j>ouncea 
after  tbe  descending  ii^li,  and  seizes  it  ore  it  touches 
the  water. 

OSSIAN,  PoEiia  OF,  the  subject  of  a  great  literary 
controversy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  can 
hardly  bo  said  to  be  terminated  The  origin  of  the 
controversy  was  the  publication  by  James  Mac  Phcr* 
son  of  two  ejdcs,  Finj^jal  and  Temora,  together  with 
some  minor  poems,  professedly  trmislated  fix>ra  the 
Gaelic,  and  attributed  to  the  OaeHc  bard  Ossiau. 
(See  Mac  PuEiiaoN— ^AiiEa.)  A  brief  recapitulation 
of  the  facts  surrounding  tlds  publication  is  necessary 
to  give  clearness  to  an  account  of  the  controversy. 

tlames  Mac  I'berson  (Ijoni  173S)  had  early  given 
indications  of  considerable  literary  ambition,  by  the 
publication  of  various  poetical  works  of  no  great 
merit,  particularly  a  long  ixiem  in  six  caiitos  ealleJ 
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the  Highlander.  He  hod  been  scbcwlmuber  at  Mor- 
Ten,  Invemeas-tliire,  and  was  private  tutor  in  the 
fMuity  of  Thomas  Graham,  afterwards  Ijord  Lyne-^ 
dochj  when  he  was  induced  by  Home,  the  author  of 
the  trri'^edy  of  Douglas,  and  other  literary  mon  of 
reputatinn^  to  publish  samo  alleged  transldtiona  of 
Highland  poetry.  Tbia  publicution  appeared  in 
17*>0,  xindcr  the  title  of  Fra^menta  of  Ancient  Poetry 
collected  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotl.ind,  and  translated 
from  the  Gaeliis  or  Erse  language.  It  becamo  im- 
mediately popular^  and  an  anonyniona  preface  written 
by  Dr.  Blair  having  given  indications  of  the  exist- 
ence of  other  works  of  iJie  Hame  kind,  particularly  a 
heroic  poem  relating  to  the  expulHioii  <»f  the  Danes 
by  Fingal,  a  stibacription,  in  which  many  eminent 
literary  men  took  i>arti,  was  raised  to  enable  Mtw 
Pheraon  to  travel  in  the  Highlands,  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  further  remains  of  the  national  litem- 
ture.  After  a  tour  in  the  Highlands  and  conBulta- 
tion  with  some  Gaelic  scholars,  Mac  Phemon  pro- 
duced in  1762  Fingal,  an  epic  jioem  in  alx  l>ooks, 
together  with  several  other  poems  by  Ossian,  the  son 
f>f  Fingal.  Temora,  an  epic  in  eight  booka,  with 
other  minor  poems^  appeared  in  1763,  The  time  of 
Fingal  was  changed  to  the  Ihirtl  century,  and  the 
struggle  of  the  hero  took  place  with  the  Komans 
instead  of  with  the  Danes*  In  bis  preface  Mac  Pher- 
son  alleged  that  hin  version  was  a  literal  translation 
of  works  which  had  been  tran!«mitted  orally  from 
bard  to  bard  until  the  introduction  of  writing  per- 
mitted them  to  he  committeti  to  m an n script  Im- 
mediately on  the  publication  of  Fingal  it  attained  an 
immeiiHC!)  popularity;  it  w.as  traufln^ttd  within  a  year 
into  all  the  principal  languages  of  Euro|>o»  It  num* 
bered  among  its  admirers  the  ripest  sc^holars  and  the 
most  distinguifehed  men  of  genius  of  the  age;  and  not 
only  meu  at  genius  in  the  full  maturity  of  their 
fame,  but  men  who  aubsequentiy  rose  to  the  higliest 
eminence  confessed  ita  fascinatleu  and  its  power  over 
their  early  impressions.  The  Italian  translation  was 
the  work  of  Ciesarotttp  a  scholar  and  writer  of  recog- 
nized genius^  whoso  version,  an  evident  labour  of 
love,  served  not  only  to  extend  the  fame  of  Onsian, 
but  to  raise  his  own  reputation.  Among  ita  a<lmirerj| 
was  the  Enijjeror  NajiHjlefjti,  who  preferred  it  to  all 
the  works  of  antiquity,  and,  in  imitation  of  Alexander 
the  Great  with  Homer,  had  a  special  coffer  for  it  in 
which  he  carried  it  abtuit  with  him.  In  France  an 
Ossianic  school  of  poetry  wa.^  formed,  and  among 
modem  poets  Lamartine  may  be  cited  as  «jne  who  con- 
fettsedly  drew  his  inspiration  from  this  sotirce.  In 
Germany  there  were  numerous  translations,  and 
among  the  admirera  of  Dasian  may  \m  numbered 
Klopstock  and  Goethe.  At  homo  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Wilson  confessed  its  charms. 

But  while  the  immediate  succesi  was  amply  suffi- 
cient, as  Jlac  Pherson  said,  *to  flatter  the  vanity 
ni  one  fond  of  fame,"  and  while  the  popularity  of 
his  works  was  sufficiently  enriuring  to  yield  band* 
»nme  pecuniary  result*,  the  blast  of  the  angry  con* 
tmrcniy  which  outlived  their  fame,  and  which  made 
the  position  of  their  author  far  from  enviable,  had, 
even  be  free  the  appearance  of  IVmora,  begun  to 
blow^.  The  ((uention  of  authenticity  which  was  raised 
immediately  on  the  publication  of  Finfjal  was  no- 
ticed \vith  somewhat  lofty  disdain  by  Mac  Pheraon 
in  his  preface  to  Temora,  and  although  he  then 
professed  to  bo  able  to  meet  it  by  the  prtxltiction  of 
the  originals,  he  generally  maintained  throughout  tlie 
t*ontrr»versy  an  angry  silence.  'l*he  rage  of  this  con- 
tmversy  when  it  reached  its  height,  and  the  extent 
of  the  excitement  pr*>duced  by  it,  were  commensurate 
with  the  fame  of  the  poems,  and  for  long  the  battle 
waged  uith  doubtful  advantage.  At  first  the  autho- 
rity of  Dr.  lUair,  who  vrote  an  elal)orate  critical 


dl8S4;rtutii>a  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
poems,  was  regarded  as  of  paramount  authority 
tbroughout  Europe;  and  notwithstanding  the  em- 
phatic denunciation  of  Dr.  Johnsttn,  who  went  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  in  the  whole  Frae  language  there 
could  not  be  discovered  f>00  lines  which  could  bo 
proved  to  Iw  a  hundred  years  old,  the  doubts  of  iJih* 
bon  and  Hume,  and  the  objectionii  of  other  critics, 
the  believers  in  the  genuineness  of  Oeslan  continued 
to  hold  their  ground  until  Malcolm  Laing  entered 
the  lists  as  the  champion  of  scepticism.  His  unspar- 
ing criticism,  first  in  the  intrmiuction  to  his  History 
of  Scotland  (1800),  and  afterw^ards  in  an  annotated 
erlition  of  the  poems  themselves  (1805),  seems  to  have 
given  the  death-blow  to  the  position  of  those  wh*i 
maintained  the  integrity  of  the  Ossianic  epics.  But 
between  the  rude  acepticism  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  the 
imhesitating  faith  of  Dr.  Blair  tliere  were  iimumer* 
able  shftdea  of  middle  opinirjn,  the  advocates  of 
which,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  credulity  or 
incredulity,  ranked  themselves  on  one  or  other  side 
of  the  controveray;  and  it  is  not  yet  determined,  and 
probably  never  will  be,  where  the  exact  troth  in 
regard  to  these  middle  opinions  lies. 

One  strong  point  with  the  defenders  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  Osslamc  jwHstry,  was  the  proved  inca- 
jmcity  of  Mac  Pherson  from  bis  known  productions 
to  forge  them.  He  waa  even  descri^jed  by  his  friends 
as  A  bungling  translator.  The  entire  neglect  into 
which  the  A I  no  Fherson  epics  have  fallen  has  now 
deprived  this  argiiment  of  much  of  its  weight;  bat 
the  taste  of  the  present  day  cannot  be  held  as  con- 
clusive against  the  ovenvhelming  evidence  already 
adduced,  of  real  jiowcr  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the 
must  competent  judges.  1'he  very  fault:^  charged 
against  Osslan  have  from  another  ynoint  of  view  l^een 
regarded  as  ita  highest  beauties.  The  abrupt  transf 
tioiiB,  the  TSgnol^  raggestive  rather  than  minutely 
accurate  descripfcKmB,  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the 
same  sentiments  and  images,  have  all  been  regardc«l 
as  highly  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of  an  unsophis- 
ticated people.  On  the  other  band,  the  two  atrong 
points  of  the  opponents  of  l^tac  Fherson  were  the 
objection  of  Hume,  that  the  preservation  for  many 
ages  through  oral  tradition  of  poems  of  such  extent 
was  wholly  incredible,  and  that  the  jKiems  themselves 
contained  no  internal  evidence  of  the  period  to  which 
they  belonged.  In  the  words  of  a  modem  critic 
(Mr.  W.  M.  Hennessy)  'the  reader  of  the  Gaelic 
Oasian  aeelca  in  vain  through  page  after  page  filled 
with  a  weary  reiteration  of  monotonous  imagery,  and 
ever-recurring  platitudes  about  fogs  and  mists,  and 
locks  flowing  in  the  wind,  for  any  mention  of  what 
the  warriors  ate  or  drank,  how  they  wuro  drcsae<1, 
where  they  slept,  or  how  they  spent  the  intervals  of 
repose  between  one  battle  and  another/ 

In  1797,  while  the  controversy  was  still  nnabated, 
the  Highland  Stx^iety  issued  a  committee  to  inquire 
inb^  the  authenticity  of  the  poems.  Its  report  i^ued 
in  ]  805,  signed  by  Henry  MaeKenuo  as  chairman, 
contains  some  suggestive  statements.  While  they 
assert  that  poetry  distinctly  known  as  Ossiam'o  was 
common  in  the  Highlands,  and  that  they  had  pro- 
cured fragments  nearly  identical  with  passages  in 
Mac  Pherson,  they  add  that  *the  committee  has  not 
been  able  to  obtain  any  one  poem  the  same  in  title 
and  tenor  with  the  poema  published  by  him.  It  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  was  in  uso  to  supply 
chasms,  and  to  give  connection  by  inserting  passages 
which  ho  did  not  find,  and  to  add  what  he  conceived 
to  be  dignity  and  tlelicacy  to  the  original,  by  striking 
out  passages,  by  softening  inciil<-nts,  by  refining  the 
language,  ftc."  Tbey  add  that  it  is  im possible  for  the 
committee  to  determine  to  what  degree  he  exerciscni 
these  liberties.   Their  materials  were  evidently  small^ 
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ADcl  llieir  opinion  conjectural;  but  it  probably  indi* 
€fttag  the  modus  operandi  of  Mac  Ptierson,  and  it 
seems  atio  probable  that  to  hia  skilful  manipulation 
tbo  popularity  of  what  was  really  Offiiiimio  in  his 
iKjfitiia  waa  in  i^reat  tncasure  dme. 

Th©  committee  ouly  gleaned  after  Mac  Pherwjn ; 
but  in  1807,  alter  the  death  of  Mac  Fherson,  aod  in 
aooordsDce  with  his  will,  appealed  the  Gaelic  rjn- 
^aala  of  his  poems,  with  a  Latin  translatioii,  and 
accompanied  by  a  new  di^crtation  on  thoir  authen- 
ticity by  Sir  John  Sinclair.  Hence  arose  a  new  and 
Bin^ular  controver»y.  It  was  usacrted  that  these 
onj^iiuils,  the  MSS.  of  which  were  all  in  the  bond* 
writing  of  Mac  Pher»ou,  were  tranolatcd  by  himself 
from  i^e  Engliali,  while  othera  who  did  not  consider 
hU  knowledge  of  Gaelic  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
diM^giod  bim  with  pDJciidng  afisistance  to  tranfilate 
them.  The  former  charjjfe  seems  to  be  about  as  well 
subfltaiitiated  as  the  original  fabrication;  the  latter 
teems  somewhat  bard  to  believe. 

\Vhat  appears  really  to  have  been  decided  aa  tu 
tihe  merits  of  the  controverey,  is  that  Oti^ian  was  a 
real  or  m^'thical  Irisb  bard  of  the  second  or  third 
century,  uf  whom  there  are  probably  nn  authentic 
remains^  althowgb  some  brief  poems,  which  cannot 
be  traced  further  back  tban  the  eleventh  csjritury, 
are  attributed  to  him.  There  are  numerous  tradi- 
tions regarding  hira  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
In  the  earlier  Irish  traditions  he  does  not  even  api>ear 
to  have  been  the  chief  bard  of  his  period.  The  Scotch 
trAdltious  are  much  more  mixcd^  and  the  trauHfcr- 
cnce  of  the  scene  of  the  eveuta  simg  hy  Ossian  to 
Morren  (Argyleahire)  was  probably  not  the  work 
of  Mac  Pherson.  E^en  his  hesitation  as  to  the  period 
td  these  acbievements  seems  tnost  likely  to  have  been 
due  to  the  conflicting^  authority  of  his  doaimenta. 
Many  oonsiderations^  which  we  have  not  had  fipace 
to  adduce,  tend  to  show  that  Mac  Pheraon  must  have 
bod  oonflidcrahle  materiala  to  work  npou.  But  the 
continuity  J  the  epic  form,  and  much  of  the  material 
of  his  poems  must  undoubtedly  have  been  supplied 
by  his  own  invention.  There  are  even  some  indica- 
tions that  he  intemletl,  had  be  not  been  pnivoked  by 
the  exasperating  charges  made  against  his  honour,  at 
some  future  time  to  have  admowledged  them.  This 
is  the  opinion  of  Sir  James  Mac  Intosh. 

In  very  recent  times  the  controversy  has  heeu  re- 
vived. 'Hie  Original  Gaelic  of  the  poems,  with  a 
literal  trauHlation  into  Ktiglisb,  and  a  dissertation  on 
their  authenticity,  by  the  Kev.  ArcliibaJd  Clerk,  to- 
gether with  the  Eofrlish  translatic^n  by  Mac  Pherson, 
waa  published  in  lijQj  and  ui  ably  reviewed  in  the 
Academy  for  August,  1871,  by  W,  M  Heimeieyj 
whom  we  have  quoted  above.  This  rechaulf i^e  of  the 
oontest  seems  to  present  no  particular  novelty. 

OSSIFICATION,  the  process  of  bone-fonnation, 
which  in  all  coses  esacntially  consists  of  the  deposi- 
tion of  earthy  or  calcareous  matter.  It  may  exhibit 
two  modes  of  nccurrence.  Bone  may  be  formed  by 
the  deposition  of  earthy  or  osseouH  material  in  Jibroua 
membrftne%  ibat  is,  in  ti^ues  comixi^ed  of  fibres  and 
cell  elements.  The  flat  bones  of  the  skidl  or  cranium 
are  developed  in  this  first  manner.  No  granular  or 
intermediate  stage  is  observable  in  this  process,  the 
earthy  matter  being  simply  deposited  in  spaces  which 
result  from  absorption.  In  the  second  mtMlifi  cation 
of  the  process  of  ossifi cation,  exemplified  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  long  bones  (»f  the  skeleton,  the  rtsHeous 
material  is  deposited  in  a  primary  basis  of  gristly  or 
cartilaginous  kind.  Ossification  in  this  latter  instance 
ii  therefore  said  to  begin  in  ^ariUngt,  just  as  in  the 
pre\ioaii  case  it  began  in  manhrane.  The  process  of 
ossification  in  cartilage  exhibits  activity  at  sereral 
distinct  and  marked  points  of  its  ei^tent.  lliese 
points  are  the  active  centres  of  bone- growth,  and  are 


hence  called  ctntrtM  of  osiijlf^atwn.  The  limy  mate- 
rial is  therefore  diffused  from  these  centres  through- 
out the  extent  of  cartilage,  the  blood-vessels  of  tho 
adjoining  ]«arts  bringing  tfuppliea  of  material  from 
which  the  earthy  matters  are  deposited  within  the 
cartilaginous  basis.  The  corpTigties  of  the  cartilage 
are  seen  to  he  arranged  in  \  ertieal  rows,  and  the  cal- 
careous matter,  de|M>sited  in  the  form  of  granules,  ia 
thrown  in  aroimd  them.  The  ruicki  of  the  cartilage 
cells  are  kft  unoaaiBed,  a  space  also  bt^ing  kept  free 
around  each  nucleus,,  which  becomes  one  of  the  lacunm 
or  minute  cavities  seen  in  a  microaoopic  section  of 
bone- tissue.  The  first  deposits  of  bony  matter  are 
of  an  irregular  and  thick  de»cription,  this  form  of 
ossification,  if  persisted  in,  producing  tawdlatcd  bony 
tissue;  whilst  hy  a  subsequent  process  of  absorption 
of  the  spaces  in  the  cancellated  tissue,  and  by  the 
further  depijsition  of  bony  matter,  the  irregular  ti&Hue 
is  converted  into  €^jtttjHi*:t  buue.  The  gradual  grrjwth 
of  bone  takes,  place  by  a  continual  development  of  the 
cartilaginous  bosia  between  the  varioua  centres  of 
ot^idcation,  aud  in  this  new  basia  earthy  matt^  ia 
as  continually  being  formed.     See  aim  UuSE. 

Osi^ibcatiou  may  also  cx'cur  abnormidly  in  living 
textures,  and  aa  the  result  of  diseiiacd  conditions. 
Deposita  of  limy  matter  tbua  take  place  within  the 
coats  of  blofid-veuaels,  rendering  them  friable  and 
readily  ruptured.  The  valves  of  the  heart  may  be- 
come calcareous,  and  calcareous  degeneration  may 
even  affect  tumours  and  other  products  in  themseUea 
of  abnormal  nature.  A  distinction  ought  certainly 
to  be  made  between  mere  calr\ficatiftn  a^  just  iadi* 
cated,  and  true  ottijicaiujn^  or  the  formation  of  bone. 
But  in  either  case  the  deposition  of  limy  matter 
forms  the  ba«is  or  essential  feature  of  such  cases. 
The  gall-bladder  may  thus  be  converted  into  a  hard 
limy  sac  or  bag.  and  even  the  pericardium  or  invest- 
ing sac  of  the  heart  may  occasionally  exhibit  a  high 
degree  of  calcification. 

USSOLI,  MAitQAitET  Sarah  Fulleb,  an  American 
literary  lady,  bom  in  ISIU,  remarkable  for  bor  pre- 
cocity and  her  osHOciation  with  Euferfon  and  other 
'eminent  literary  men  rather  than  for  her  own  pro- 
ductions. She  was  tau<;ht  at  the  age  of  six  to  read 
Latin,  and  early  made  herself  nctjuainted  with  Eng- 
lirth  and  continental  literature.  In  1840  she  became 
editress  of  the  Dial,  which  nnmlxreri  Emer^4>n  aud 
other  distinguished  viTiters  amt»ng  ita  contributors. 
In  1841  she  removed  to  New  York,  and  became  one 
of  the  writers  for  the  Tribune.  She  viiiited  Eurojio 
in  1840,  married  in  1847  the  Man-hcse  Oasoli;  was 
in  Borne  during  the  siege  of  1849,  when  she  acted  as 
superintendent  of  an  hospital  for  the  wounded,  and 
embarked  with  her  husband  for  New  York,  but  per- 
ished almost  in  sight  of  fKjrtoflf  Long  Island,  July  16, 
I. '^,00.  She  translated  Kctcermann's  Cnnversationswith 
Guethe,  and  wrote  Summer  on  the  I^kes  (184£t)j 
Women  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1845),  and  other 
worksj  which  are  said  to  exhibit  culture  and  ability, 
together  with  a  bi^h  moral  aim,  but  are  likewise 
charged  with  'a  cloudy  and  rhetorical  style;,'  and 
other  indications  both  iu  thought  and  language  of  a 
forced  education,  and  on  the  whole  do  not  seem  likely 
to  achieve  more  than  a  temporary  jmpularity. 

OSSXJNA,  Dox  Pedro  Tellezy  Gibo.v,  Duke  of, 
celebrated  for  his  government  of  Naf>les  and  Sicily, 
was  born  at  Valladolid  in  157 IK  His  grandfather, 
Viceroy  of  Naples^  took  him  when  two  years  old  to 
Italy.  In  l.'iSS  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  wjis  edu- 
cated at  Salamanca.  His  eatirica!  wit  made  him 
many  enemies  at  the  court  of  Philip  II.,  and  he  waa 
banished  from  the  capital  on  account  of  a  disrespect- 
ful answer  to  the  king.  After  the  death  of  Philip 
he  returned,  attavihed  himself  to  the  Duke  of  Lenna, 
the  favourite  minister  of  Philip  III^  and  took  the 
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title  of  Duko  of  OssufUk  HkO  oooftieri,  liowever, 
Again  foimd  mcan^  to  prooQi^  his  bfltuibment)  and 
he  (len'fld  several  campaigns  in  Flanders.  In  thia 
interval  be  visited  France  and  Eiiglimd,  and  wna 
received  with  many  niarks  of  favour  by  Henry  IV. 
and  Jamea  I.^  tim  former  of  \%bom  was  delighted 
by  bis  w\i,  and  the  latter  ^rith  hia  learned  converfla- 
tion  in  Latin.  In  ltiu7  tbo  Duke  of  Irerina  procnred 
pemii&sion  for  him  to  retnmi  and  Osaima  exercised 
liis  influence  in  efFectin/;j  tbe  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  theUnited  Ketherlanda  by  tbeTreaty 
of  1609.  Ifir)  opposition  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moriira  from  Spain  exposed  bim  to  the  peraecutionB 
of  tho  Inquiditjonf  which,  however^  wom  unable  to  tix 
any  charge  upon  hira.  The  viceroy alty  of  Sicily  was 
MKm  after  conferred  on  bim,  and  he  remained  there 
till  1615.  Tho  reatoration  of  public  aoctirity,  the 
rapremion  of  the  violence  of  tho  nobles,  the  eDcour- 
agement  of  commerce  and  ng^ieulturc^  and  the  de- 
liveranoe  of  the  coasts  from  tht>  ravages  of  the  Turka, 
proTO  the  vigour  and  wiadora  of  hiti  admimstratioTi. 
In  16 KJ  be  waa  appointed  Viceroy  of  KapleSw  Ho 
reilsted  with  Buccess  the  claims  of  Venice  to  the 
exduaive  navi^^ation  of  tbo  Adriatic.  Philip,  at  the 
imtigatioii  of  the  Papal  nuncio^  bavinr^^  formed  the 
de«tgn  of  introducing  the  IniiuiAition  into  Naplt^n, 
Owuna  refused  to  obey  hia  orJer»  to  this  effect,  ami 
hil  etiemiee  were  buay  in  their  efforts  to  bring  bim 
into  dii^^raea  with  the  court.  To  avoid  tho  atorm 
which  now  tbreatened  liimf  be  married  bia  daughter 
to  tho  son  of  Lerma,  His  opposition  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  tbe  Ini|U]aitiou  had^  hf>wever|  excited  the 
animosity  of  the  clergy,  who  wtjre  very  powerful  in 
Naples;  and  a«  bo  forenaw  that  tho  intrigues  of  tbe 
oourt  would  sooner  or  later  strip  bim  of  his  power^ 
he  formed  the  bold  plan  of  raising  himself  to  tho 
■Qveraiffnty  of  the  country.  In  prosecution  of  this 
doaign  ho  aoundcd  the  tlispositions  of  Savoys  Yen  lee, 
and  France  in  It!  17,  and  formed  connections  with 
HuUand  and  the  Porto.  (See  Daru'i  Hktoire  de 
VeiiiAe.)  A  part  of  hiR  plan  became  known,  a  capu- 
chin denounced  the  viceroy  in  Madrid,  and  be  waa 
recalled  in  101 1*,  but  returned  in  a  sort  of  triumph. 
On  tbe  acoefldon  of  Philip  IV.,  bow  aver,  ho  wait 
WTe»tod,  and  proceedings  were  commenced  against 
hhsL  They  continued  three  years,  but  nothing  waa 
pmv«d  ai.'^ainst  him;  and  he  died  in  con^ement  in 
tho  castle  of  Almeida  in  1624. 

OSTADE,  Adiiian  vax,  a  painter  of  the  Flemi«h 
Bohool,  was  honi  at  LtiWek  in  IGIO,  and  studied 
under  Francia  Hal»i.  liia  picturca  are  characterixed 
by  an  exact  imitation  of  nature,  and  contain  admir- 
able representationa  of  aubjecta  which  in  other  hands 
would  have  been  mean  or  commooplace.  They 
uanally  consist  of  the  Interior*  of  alehouaea  or  kit- 
chens, with  Dutch  peasants  amoking,  qiuu-relling,  or 
drinking,  but  he  tnrowB  snch  expression  into  the 
heads  of  his  charactera  that  their  vulgarity  ia  loat  in 
our  admiration  of  their  truth  and  animation.  Hia 
oolouring  is  rich  and  clear,  bia  touch  spirited  and 
tree,  and  all  hia  worka  are  highly  finished.  On  the 
approach  of  the  French  troopa  in  1662  to  Haarlem 
Oiilade  sold  all  lus  pictures  and  effects  in  order  to 
rotum  to  LUbeck,  but  at  Amatertlam  be  was  pre* 
vailed  upon  to  remain,  and  he  practised  his  profession 
with  great  rqmtation  nntil  bia  death  in  1 685. 

laxAO  TJiH  Obtad*,  hia  brother  and  scholar,  waa 
bom  al  LUbeck  aliout  UUZ  Uis  earliest  pictureo, 
which  ha  painted  in  imitation  of  hia  brother,  were 
groally  inferior,  but  he  afterwards  adopted  a  style 
of  his  o^m,  in  which  he  was  auooosBfol;;  and  be  waa 
often  solicited  by  contemporary  landftcape-painten 
to  »d*\  his  fignrea  to  their  pfeoea.  The  time  of  hk 
dratU  in  uncertain,  bnt  is  beUered  to  haYo  baen 
ftbotti  1671. 


OSTASHKOV,  a  ti^wn  of  Hu^cia,  in  the  govim- 
ment  and  110  mUcs  from  the  town  of  Tver,  on  a 
small  tongue  of  land  projecting  into  Lake  Seligber. 
It  has  courts  of  juatioe,  four  churches^  a  nunnery,  a 
gymnasium,  three  hospitala,  and  a  lai^e  bazaar,  where 
all  the  shopkeepers  of  the  town  have  their  shops,  all 
of  brick,  the  houses  generally  being  of  wood.  There 
are  numerous  malt-ldlns,  tanneriea,  and  taUow-melt- 
ing  catabliahmenia,  and  a  great  many  tiarges  are  built 
for  the  navigation  of  the  Volga.  The  trade  is  con- 
siderable.    Pop.  12,025. 

OSTEND,  a  seajwrt  town  of  Belgium*  in  the  pro- 
vinco  of  West  Flanders,  on  the  Kortb  Sea,  67  miles 
north-west  of  Brusaela.  It  ia  strongly  and  regularly 
fortified,  being  one  of  the  lino  of  fortresses  intended 
to  defend  the  Belgian  frontier  on  the  side  of  Fraooi?, 
Its  situation,  on  a  low  sandy  coast  where  no  tree»i 
will  grow,  ifl  by  no  means  agreeable,  though  it  is  said 
to  have  a  pure  heiUtby  air,  and  ia  much  resorted  to' 
for  sea- bathing.  It  is  entered  by  four  gates,  and  ia 
on  the  whole  well  built.  The  public  buildings,  noo« 
of  which  deserve  particular  notice,  are  the  H6tel  de 
Ville,  three  churcbea  (one  Protestant),  a  prison,  a 
civil  and  a  military  hoepital,  barracks,  and  an  arsenal. 
The  harbour  ia  not  easy  of  access;  but  the  baain 
wilLiii  ig  extensive,  and  forms  the  termination  of  a 
iii:  ■.':T»i(ttjt'tit  line  of  canals  stretching  like  net-work 
into  tbe  interior,  and  fornishing  admirable  facilitiee 
for  commerce.  Tbe  manufactures  of  Ostend  are  nn* 
important.  Cod  and  herring  jlishing  ore  carried  on 
to  a  censiderablo  extent,  and  an  important  branch 
C'f  trade  is  oysters,  brought  from  tbe  English  coa«t, 
fattened  here  in  large  salt  rescrvoira,  "-nd  transported 
a»  far  as  Paris  nnder  the  name  of  hut  ires  d^Otttndt, 
Oatcnd  was  founded  in  tbe  ninth  century,  walled  in 
144.5,  and  regularly  fortified  ia  15S5  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  In  the  great  struggle  in  which  tbe 
Stated-general  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  il  aua- 
tained  a  memorable  siege  from  4th  July,  1601^  U\ 
2Sth  September,  1C04,  during  which  the  beneged 
lost  about  50,000  men,  and  the  Spanish  beai^em 
more  than  80^000  men.  Ultimately,  when  reduced 
to  a  mere  heap  of  ruins,  it  obtained  an  honourable 
capitulation.  It  was  ceded  to  tho  empire  in  1715, 
and  restored  to  the  Dutch  in  1743.  By  nulway 
Ostend  ia  connected  with  all  parts  of  Belgium,  with 
France,  and  Prussia;  and  steamers  ply  regularly 
between  it  and  London  and  Dover.     Fop.  19,690. 

OSTEOLOGY,  the  department  of  anatomical 
science  specially  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  bony 
parts  or  skeleton  of  the  body,  and  included  under  the 
wider  sdenoe  of  anatomy  (which  see,  as  also  Sezls- 
TOK,  BONU,  &c) 

OSTERODE,  a  town  of  Prussia^  in  Hanorcr, 
^3  milca  a.B.E.  of  Hildesheim,  on  the  So2e,  at  tbe 
foot  of  the  Harz  ^lountaina.  It  ia  walled,  has  three 
chnrchea,  a  gymnasium,  infirmary,  and  extensive  com 
magazines;  manufaLturea of  woollen  and  linen  gooda» 
caliooea,  drills,  white-lead,  shot,  soap,  needles,  and 
articleainwood;  tobacco  factories,  tanneries,  madiiike- 
works,  oil»  walk,  gypsum,  and  other  mills.   Pop.  6087. 

OSTIA,  an  ancient  city,  formerly  the  port  of 
Home,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  6  miles  from 
Kome  by  the  Via  Ostienaia.  It  was  founded,  aocord- 
ing  to  the  unanimous  accounts  of  Roman  writes^ 
by  Ancus  Martius,  who  aln  established  salt-worica 
at  its  site,  which  long  continued  to  supply  Homo  md 
the  neighbourhood.  Ostia  alao  supplied  Kome  with 
com  from  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  it  must  hare 
grown  with  tbe  prosperity  of  the  metropolia.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  wan  with  Carthago  londered 
it  of  importance  as  a  naval  station  that  it  appears 
in  history.  During  tho  second  Punic  war  it  became 
the  station  of  tbe  fleet  destined  for  the  protec^tion 
of  Rome  and  the  Italian  coaata.     On  account  of  ito 
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commerciai  i1i1p6rla7.ce  to  the  metropolinj  it  enjoyed 
ftpeciol  pri^'ilogea.  In  b.c.  207  tlio  rigbt  of  excmptiuQ 
from  military  service  was  couf erred  ujton  it  and 
Antiom  alone  of  the  maritime  colonies  of  Koiaae. 
Tkese  cities  were  only  oblij^ed  to  garrison  their  own 
^bXLl  An  attempt  was  of  terwarda  made  to  extend 
the  eicemption  to  imval  service,  but  tliiii  w&b  peremp- 
torily refuBod. 

The  decline  of  OstJa  appears  to  have  been  due  to 
iti  unfortunate  i>osition  as  a  port  from  the  ooiuttiuit 
filling  up  of  the  river,  from  which  its  site  u  now  2  or 
3  miles  distant  Even  in  the  timo  of  Strabo  tho 
alluTial  deposits  brought  dowu  by  the  Tiber  had  ao 
filled  up  the  port  that  the  larger  vessels  were  com- 
pelled to  ride  at  anchor  in  the  open  roadstead* 
Claudius  constructed  anew  harbour  with  great  labour 
about  2  miles  north  of  Ostia,  which  communicated 
with  it  by  a  canal.  It  was  isituated  on  tho  right 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  called  Fiumicino,  which  is  pro- 
bably au  arti6cial  one^  as  there  api>ear8  to  be  no 
mention  of  it  before  the  time  of  the  empire.  It  was 
called  the  Portus  Augusti,  and  afterwards,  when 
enlarged  by  Trajan,  the  I*ortuii  Trajani.  Between 
the  two  mouths  of  the  Tiber  was  formed  an  island 
called  the  Insula  Sacra.  The  new  jKirt  became 
the  seat  of  a*  town  called  Portus  Ostiensis  or  sim- 
ply Portua,  It  communicated  dii'ectly  with  Kome, 
and  Bcxin  began  to  encroach  on  the  trade  of  Ostia, 
which^  however,  continued  to  ^urisih  for  some  cen- 
turiea  after  the  eommenccment  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  was  not  extinct  at  the  fall  of  the  empire.  The 
destruction  of  Ostia  was  completed  by  the  Saracens 
in  the  ninth  century.  Its  ruins  are  about  half  a  mile 
below  the  modem  village^  founded  by  Gregory  IV. 
in  8S0,  and  strongly  fortified,  which  is  now  a  place 
almost  without  inhabitants.  The  ruins  of  Portus 
are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Fiumicino^  about  2  miles 
from  the  coast 

OSTIAKS,  a  Finnish  race  who  dwell  chiefly  in 
the  Siberian  governments  of  Tobolsk  and  Tomak^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tom,  Tchulim,  and  Ket,  and 
&ko  in  the  districts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei, 
Ohe,  and  Irtish,  near  Surgut,  Tobolsk,  and  Berezov* 
Those  of  the  government  of  Tobolsk  are  said  to  be 
the  purest.  They  consist  of  three  tribes,  well  dia- 
tingmshcd  from  each  other  by  customs  and  language. 
Their  language,  of  which  the  dialects  are  numer* 
ons,  is  cla.<;sed  by  Max  Mtiller  as  a  branch  of  the 
Samoiedic,  a  language  of  Turanian  stock*  At  present 
tiieir  i^gregate  unount  may  be  estimated  at  some 
100,(MH>  souia.  Of  uncertain  origin,  though  possibly 
Monffolian  stock,  are  tho  Siberian  Yenisei  OstiakK, 
on  the  Yenisei,  between  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Tunguska,  They  speak  an  entirely  different  language 
from  all  the  other  Oatlaks,  and  for  a  long  period 
have  completely  adopted  Mongolhui  customs.  A 
grammar  of  the  Ostink  language  was  pablished  by 
Caatren  at  St.  Peters burtj  in  1849. 

OSTIGLIA,.  a  town  of  Italy,  Ycnetia,  in  the  pro* 

Tince  and  18  miles  E.3.E.  of  Mantua,     It  is  ancient 

and  well  built,  has  several  churches  aud  suppressed 

convent^  a  theatre  aud  hospital;  manufactures  of 

uitraw,  reed,  and  wicker  work,  and  a  trade  in  wood, 

l^oni,  wioOi  oil,  provisions,  and  silk.    Pop.  G82!>, 

OSTRAOION,  the  scientific  name  of  the  Trunk 
r  Coffer  Fishes  (seo  TftUNK-Fi9H)»  included  in  the 
division  Plectognathi,  which  forms  a  sub-order  of  the 
Teleostei  or  Bony  fishea.  In  these  forms  the  maxil- 
lary and  premaxillary  bones  of  each  side  of  the  head 
are  firmly  ossified  together.  The  body  is  shortened. 
The  fiofl  are  small  and  of  soft  n.iture,  the  ventrals  being 
wanting.  The  inner  skeleton  is  only  partly  ossified, 
but  the  outer  skeleton  ia  of  very  strong  and  perfect  de- 
•eription,  and  constitutes  a  very  marked  feature  in 
these  and  allied  fishes.    The  body  is  thus  inclosed  in  a 


littoral  armour- casing  of  strong  bnny  plates  or  scales 
of  the  ffanoid  variety,  which  are  immovably  unittd, 
and  invest  every  part  of  the  body,  save  the  tail, 
which  ia  movabl<i,  but  is  itself  inclosed  in  a  bony 
CELsing.  Iho  gill -covers  are  invested  with  these 
plates  so  as  to  reduce  tho  giU-0|iening  to  a  small 
size.  The  vcrtebwe  are  also  osailied  together  in  an 
immovable  manner.  The  dot-sal  fin  ia  small,  and 
possesses  soft  rays  only.  The  jaws  possess  each  from 
ten  to  twelve  teeth  of  conical  shape.  These  fishcai 
do  not  attain  a  large  size,  and  are  common  in  tro- 
pical eeas,  being  found  off  the  coast  of  America. 
The  Oitmf^hn  (^ot^nutus  is  a  familiar  species. 

OSTRACISM  (Greek,  o*fraIcm,  shell),  a  popular 
judgment  by  which,  according  to  the  Athenian  law, 
a  eiiizen  was  consigned  to  baniahment.  It  was  not 
a  punishment  for  any  offence  actually  committed, 
but  a  precaution  against  the  projects  of  personal 
ambition  and  the  exceasive  growth  of  individual 
power  and  influence.  When  it  was  decided  by  the 
popular  assembly  and  senate  that  a  citizen  should  be 
banished,  no  name  being  mentioned  in  the  preliminary 
discussion,  the  voting  took  place  in  the  following 
manner: — A  place  in  the  a^ora  was  inclosed  by  bar- 
riers, with  ten  gates  for  the  ten  tribes.  By  these  the 
voters  entered  and  dei>osited  their  votes,  written  on 
a  shell  or  piece  of  tile*  The  arehons  counted  the 
votes,  and  the  person  again*!  whom  the  majority  was 
given,  provided  it  amounted  to  more  than  GOOCi  votes, 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  city  within  tt'u  days.  The 
place  and  period  of  banishment  were  6xed.  The 
latter  usually  extended  to  ten  years.  Ostracism  did 
not  include  forfeiture  of  property.  Among  the  dis- 
tinguished pei^ons  ostracised  were  Hicmlstooles, 
Aristides,  and  Cimon,  son  of  J^Iiltiades,  who  were 
afterwards  recalled. 

OSTRICH  iSb-vthio  camtlus),  a  typical  example 
of  the  order  of  CuTSores  or  Etiuning- birds.  It  is  the 
largest  of  existing  birds,  and  attains  an  average  height 
of  from  6  to  8  feet.  It  inhabits  the  sandy  plains  of 
Arabia  and  Africa,  and  is  hunted  chietJy  for  the  sake 
of  the  feathers,  which  have  a  hii;h  oommemal  value 
as  articles  of  dre.^3  and  decoration.  The  ostrich,  as 
the  type  of  the  family  Struthionidce,  possesses  a  head 
and  neck  comparatively  de-ititute  of  feathers.  The 
general  body-plumairo  is  black  in  colour;  the  feathers 
of  the'^-inQpand  tail  being  white,  marked  occasion- 
ally byBlfick;  the  T^^ngs  are  'spurred;'  the  thighs 
are  naked,  and  the  tarsi  or  *  legs'  are  covered  by 
scales;  the  bill  Mof  broad  conformation  and  of  trian* 
gular  depressed  shape;  the  apex  is  blunted,  the  nos- 
trils being  aituated  in  a  groove  or  depression;  the 
inner  or  third  ta6  (haUu^n)  is  wanting,  the  outer  of 
the  two  toes  being  the  smaller  and  elaxvleas;  the 
plumage  is  loociely  attached,  and  the  barlis  of  the 
feathers  or  'plumes/  constituted  in  chief  by  tho 
'quill- feathers'  of  the  wings  and  tail,  although  pro- 
vided with  little  hari^iiles,  are  not  united  to  form  a 
continuous  *  vane'  or  *  web,'  as  in  the  fejithcrsof  most 
birds.  This  want  of  union  between  the  barbs  of  the 
plomes  gives  to  the  ostrich-feathers  their  well-known 
graceful  appearance.  The  wings  are  of  small  size, 
and  are  incapable  of  being  used  as  organs  of  flight, 
but  the  birrl  appears  to  use  them  after  the  fashion  of 
aerial  paddles  in  running.  The  bones  of  the  pelvis 
are  united  inferiorly — that  is,  at  tho  pubis — in  the 
ostrich,  a  conformation  occurring  in  no  other  bird, 
ITie  breast-bone  is  destitute  of  the  great  ridge  or 
keel  seen  in  other  birds,  and  which  forma  the  point 
of  attachment  for  the  wing-musclea;  and  althoagh 
some  of  the  bones  are  'pneumatic'  or  poesees  air- 
cavities,  yet  othem  are  filled  with  marrow  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terrestrial  habita  of  these  birds.  These 
birds  are  gregarious  in  their  habits.  The  chief  dietary 
ia  grass,  grain,  &a,  aud  substances  of  a  vegetahk 
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nature;  the  food  in  ihh  reitpect  resembling  that  of 
tlie  RftHoriul  or  GaUinnceotia  birds.  The  *>8trich  haa 
been  long  celebrated  far  tta  propenrnty  for  awallow- 
in;^  ciirioua  and  beterogeneoua  aubstances,  sueb  aa 
pieces  of  iron  and  glass,  largie  sioncB^  and  other  ob* 
JQCta  of  like  RDomaloua  descriptiiDn,  Tbeae  eubstancea 
ate  probably  awallow^ed  to  aid  tbe  giztard  ia  iln 
work  of  triturating  or  bruising  tbe  food,  after  the 
same  fualiion  and  for  the  same  reasoii  that  pebbloa 
are  swallowed  bj  our  dome«tic  fowla  and  other  birda* 
In  their  reprotluctive  halnta  ofitrichca  are  pfjly^'amous, 
each  male  taking  aeveral  fetnalea  under  Im  protec- 
tion, Fr^m  ten  to  twelve  egga  are  lairi,  and  are 
diefiosltcd  in  the  sand,  each  egg  weigrhing  about  3  lbs. 
The  nest  Lj  a  mere  hole  scratched  in  the  sand^  the  aanie 
e X  cavation  recei ving  the  egp  of  se  veral  f  emaleiu  The 
lieat  of  the  hun  partly  ai«id  the  work  of  incubation, 
which  work  by  some  autbora  ia  alleged  to  be  under- 
taken alternately  by  the  males  and  females,  and  by 
othera  to  be  performed  exclusively  by  the  male  bird  a. 
Tbe  night  ap{>ear8  to  be  tbe  cbief  time  when  incuba- 
tion ia  performed,  and  the  neat  appeara  to  be  jealously 
guarded  from  intrusion,  any  attempt  to  touch  the  egga 
generally  resulting  in  the  desertion  of  the  nest  and  in 
the  destruction  of  the  e^gs.  These  birda  may  he  tamed 
and  domesticated,  ami  they  breed  iu  cf»n^nemcnt. 
The  ostrich  is  then  of  a  gentle  diBposition  toward  la 
those  wbo  are  aecuatomed  to  feed  it,  but  even  in 
captivity  -will  attack etrangers.  The  oatrieb  outstrips 
tbe  ffpeetl  of  the  fastest  horae,  the  mode  of  capturing 
tbese  birds  being  to  continue  tbe  pursuit  on  fresh 
steefla  until  the  bird  becomes  worn  out  The  birds, 
wben  bewddered,  appear  to  run  in  a  cirde,  when 
tliey  are  more  easily  pursued,  aa  indicated  above. 
When  brought  to  bay  they  may  attack  their  pursnenj 
by  striking  with  their  ft,^et.  A  tnod©  of  pursuit  bty* 
also  been  described  in  which  the  hunter  di^juisea 
bimself  with  an  oatricb  skin^  and  caa  ia  this  diajipaise 
approach  near  enough  to  shoot  or  secure  the  birds. 
Tbe  ostrich  has  been  celebrated  from  classical  times 
and  from  the  earliest  a^cs.  It  is  albided  to  tn  tbe 
Old  Teatament,  its  flcah  being  an  article  of  food  for- 
bidden to  the  Jowa.  Its  feathers  were  much  used 
of  old,  as  in  the  present  day;  and  ly^  find  that  in 
some  instances  its  fleah  was  accounted  savoury  enough 
to  cause  it  to  be  held  in  esteem.  Heliogabalus  thus 
cauEied  iho  bmina  of  OOU  ostrirbea  to  beA^rvdd  up  at 
ooemeaL     {VI  CXLVIIL  rXlJX,  Hi^s,  7,  8.  W.) 

The  term  VVmericim  Ostrich*  haa  been  applied  to 
thfl  Bheas  of  the  New  Wnrld  </%«  AmerimncL^ 
which  are,  however,  distinct  from  the  true  Ostriches. 
These  birda  are  of  smaller  size  than  the  Ostriches. 
The  head  ia  feathered ;  the  feet  posaess  each  three  toea 
provided  with  claws;  tbe  wings  are  of  feeble  or  nidi* 
mentary  nature;  the  body-colour  is  a  uniform  gray, 
unrelieved  by  lighter  or  darker  patches;  and  the 
plumage  resembles  that  of  the  ostrich  in  ita  confor- 
mation, but  is  of  little  or  no  commercial  value,  being 
chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Hgbt  bru.shes  for 
dusting  pictures.  The  ohief  habitat  of  the  Rhea  is 
the  pbina  of  tropical  America.  It  ia  captured  by 
XRtianfi  of  the  *  lasso,'  or  by  entangling  its  legs  in  a 
cord  weijjbtcd  by  heavy  balls  or  utoues^and  which  is 
thrown  after  the  bird  when  running,  The^e  birds 
swim  slowly  but  easily.  Like  the  Ustridiea  they  are 
polygamous,  the  mate  taking  the  greater  part  of  the 
incubatory  duties  upon  himself,  and  also  prejiaring 
the  nest  for  tbe  reception  of  the  eggs,  llie  Rhea  is 
of  gentle  disposition,  but  may  be  roused  to  fierceness 
and  anger,  especially  when  dttinj*  upon  the  eggs. 

Tbe  feathers  of  the  back  of  the  ostrich  are  thofie 
most  valued,  tbnsc  of  the  wings  and  tail  ranking 
next  in  order  of  commercial  worths  The  cast  or 
dropped  feathers  are  leK&  valuable  than  those  taken 
from  the  It  ving  or  recently  killed  bird.      Ostrich 


feathers  are  dyed  Maek  for  tbe  purpose  of  forming 
undertakers'  plumes  by  a  sulution  of  ItigwocKl,  cop- 
perai^p  and  acetate  uf  iron.  A  full  set  of  plumes  of 
this  description  costs  from  £200  to  £300.  For  ordi- 
nary purposes  tbe  feathers  are  firat  scoured  or  washed 
with  Koap  and  tlien  bleached  imd  drii^.  The  finest 
are  the  white  feathers,  which  fetch  from  seven  to 
eight  guineas  per  pound.  Aleppo  in  Syria  forms  tht* 
chief  mart  of  export  for  tbe  white  feathers,  but  from 
Alexandria,  Cairo,  Tunis,  Algiers^  and  Madagascar 
largo  quantities  are  also  exported.  Those  of  Senegal 
and  Matlagascar  are  generally  of  inferior  kind.  Leg- 
horn  forms  a  great  depot  for  the  reception  of  ostrich 
featbera  from  the  before-mentioned  sources  of  supply, 
and  Paris  receives  nearly  three -fourths  of  the  total 
supply  from  Leghorn,  England  receiving  the  remain- 
ing fourth.  London  imports  large  quantities  directly 
from  the  Cai>e  of  Good  Hope. 

OSTROG,  a  town  in  Russia,  government  of  Vol- 
bynia,  at  the  junction  of  the  Vallia  with  the  Gorin, 
1 03  miles  weat  of  Jitomir.  It  is  defended  by  an  old 
castle,  and  hits  several  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  a  convent,  seminary,  ridi ng- school ;  and  a 
considerable  trade.  It  is  the  i^at  of  an  archbishop^ 
and  the  place  where  the  Dible  was  first  printed  in 
Slavome.     Pi*p.  7707. 

OSSTIvOGOTHS.    See  Goths. 

OSUNA,  a  town,  Spain,  Andaluaia,  province  and 
41  miles  east  of  Seville.  It  conaifsts  of  s^^actous  well- 
paved  atreets,  and  has  a  magnilicent  church,  once  so 
rich,  that  the  French,  during  the  Ten  insular  war, 
are  said  to  have  robbed  it  of  &  cwt^k  of  ancient  plate; 
a  large  and  splendid  college^  and  several  hospitals. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  iron,  linen,  soap,  earthen* 
warn,  and  articles  in  eapart^i;  oil -mills  are  also  nume- 
rous, and  large  quantities  of  grain  are  sent  to  Seville 
and  Malaga.     Top.  17,211. 

OSWEGO,  a  city  and  p<irt  of  tbe  United  SUtes, 
iu  Oswego  county,  New  Yorlc,  on  the  Oswego,  which 
here  falls  into  Lake  Ontario.  It  rises  finely  from 
both  banks  of  the  river,  and  ia  regularly  and  hand- 
somely built,  consisting  of  a  number  of  public  aqnaivs 
and  streets,  100  feet  wide,  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  angles.  Among  the  churches,  tbe  first  Presby- 
terian and  the  Episcf*pal  deserve  special  notice,  both 
for  the  beauty  of  their  *ite  and  the  elegance  of  their 
structure;  there  is  a  court-bouse  and  a  custom-house. 
The  manufacturing  establishments  include  iron- 
foundries,  machinu-Eihrips,  ship-yards,  tanneries,  and 
saw  and  floor  mi] Is,  for  which  nmple  water-power  is 
supplied  by  tbe  Oiiwegfo;  and  the  trade,  chiefly  transit, 
both  on  the  lake  and  in  the  Interior,  by  canal  and 
mihvay,  is  of  vast  extent,  Oswego  being  an  emporium 
for  the  traffic  to  New  York  from  Canada  and  the 
west.     Pop.  in  ISttO,  21,1 1»5, 

riSWKSTUY,  a  market- town  and  municipal 
borough  of  England,  in  the  ctnmty  of  Sulop,  18  miles 
north- west  of  Shrewsbury,  on  the  Cambrian  Rail* 
way.  It  consists  of  somo  very  obi,  and  a  greater 
number  of  substantial  modem  brick  houses.  It  is  of 
great  antiquity,  deriving  its  name  from  Oswald,  king 
of  Northumbria,  and  makes  some  figure  in  early 
English  history.  It  has  two  parish  churches,  one 
of  them  a  very  old  edifice;  several  Dissenting  chapels, 
a  gram  mar- school^  a  public-hall  and  literary  instituley 
National  scIkkiI,  the  Victoria  rooms  for  conoeiii% 
theatre,  &c.,  and  two  comnitidious  market -houses,  one 
of  them  for  com  and  cheese,  and  tbe  other  for  butter 
and  butcher- meat.  There  are  railway  workshops 
here,  and  a  trade  in  ajE^ri  cultural  jsroduce  and  malL 
Oswestry  gives  tbe  title  of  baron  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.     Pop.  iu  1871.  730S;  in  18S1,  7847. 

OS  YM  ANDY  AS,  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt,  men- 
tioned by  DiodoruB  Sicubis,  who  assigns  his  reign  to 
the  period  between  Meuei  and  Mo^risy  reports  that 
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te  invaded  Aula  witli  a  vast  army,  and  penetrated  as  far 
AS  Barferia,  and  lliat  on  hift  rtitiirn  he  erected  at  Thebea, 
besides  other  great  worlwt,  a  mouument  to  himself  of 
unparalleled  magTiifieetice,  with  a  sitting  colofisol 
Rtatae  of  enormous  size.  There  appears  to  b<j  equal 
difiiculty  in  ideutif yinj^  him  M'ith  any  known  mon- 
arch of  E^ypt*  iind  hifl  works  with  any  known 
remains.  The  Meranomnm  at  Thebtis  haa  been  re- 
presented as  his  monument. 

UTAGO,  a  provincial  district  of  New  Zealandj 
domprisjin*;  the  sou  them  portion  of  South  Inland.  It 
is  bounded  nn  three  sides  by  the  ocean^  and  hoa  a 
coaat4iue  of  40D  miles,  indented  on  the  west  side  with 
liumennis  deep  inlets,  and  having  on  the  cast  and 
Month  the  harbours  uf  Otago,  the  Bluff,  and  luver- 
largill,  besides  others*  It?j  area  is  23,600  square 
miles,  Tiie  capit:^!,  Dimediu,  stands  at  the  head  of 
Otago  harboiiTj  but  inrge  vessels  do  not  ascend  above 
Port-Cbalmera,  which  ia  about  9  miles  distant.  The 
whole  of  the  w^tcrn  and  central  portion  of  the  pro- 
vince is  mountainous;  Mounts  Aspiring  and  Earns- 
law  in  the  north-west  exceed  9000  feet  in  heigh t^  and 
those  between  3000  atid  9000  feet  are  very  mimerous. 
The  eastern  portion  is  comparatively  levels  and  here 
and  also  in  tbe  south  there  are  extensive  and  fertOe 
plrdns  and  valley*  well  atJaptcd  for  agriculture.  I'he 
chief  agricultural  operations  are  cunfiTied  to  the  Taieri 
V^alley,  near  Dunedin,  the  Tokomairiro  Valley*  and 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Molyneux  or  Clutho.  There 
itie  cxtenaive  uplands  in  the  provioce  well  suited  ft»r 
wheep-readug,  especially  in  the  Uamani  district  in 
the  tiorth-easL  The  priucipal  crop  grown  in  the 
province  is  wheat,  after  which  {lats  is  the  loojit  im- 
portant  The  largest  river  in  the  province,  ami  in 
New  Zealand,  ia  the  Clutha  or  Clyde,  called  Moly- 
neux  hy  Captain  tV>ok,  which  enters  the  sea  near  the 
MJiitbeiut  corner  of  the  pro \  into.  It  carries  off  the 
^\  aters  nf  Lakes  Ilawea  and  Wanaka  in  the  extrcm.e 
north  of  the  province,  and  of  Lake  Wakatipn  in  the 
north- weat,  and  h  estimated  to  discharge  sixteen 
times  iia  nmcb  water  as  the  Thamcsj  and  more  than 
the  Nile,  beirj;:j  a  very  rapidly  running  river.  It  is 
navigable  for  most  of  its  course.  Besidea  the  lakt'S 
already  meutioued,  of  which  Wakatipu  has  an  area 
tjf  1 14  square  miles,  there  are  in  the  south- wcat  Lakes 
To  Anau  and  Mani|w>ri,  covering  together  an  area  of 
1S2  square  iiiileA  The  Waiau,  draiiiiii^  Lakes  To 
Anau  aud  Manipori,  the  Oreti,  and  the  Mataura 
flow  nearly  due  south,  and  fall  into  Foveaux  Strait. 
Timber  is  abundant  in  the  district;  and  New  Zea- 
land 11  ax  {Phormiiim  tamx)  grows  wild.  Ilich  ^'old 
deposits  havo  been  found;  the  gold  fields  cuver  an 
area  of  *1^  million  acreji,  and  have  yielded  for  es|Jt>rt 
much  mi)re  than  any  other  province.  Coal  has  been 
found  in  great  abundance.  It  is  chiefly  of  the  ter- 
tiary f urination^  but  it  is  tif  great  value  for  local 
pur|.'0«c,^  and  has  jgrcatly  aided  the  development  of 
the  ccilony.  The  Utago  proviuclal  council  has  voted 
sevend  considerable  bounties  for  the  establishmeiit 
of  trades.  The  climate  aoiuewhat  reseniblea  that  of 
Scotland,  but  is  milder.  Otago  was  founded  by  the 
Scotch  IVee  Church  Association  in  1818^  and  was 
first  occupied  chiedy  by  Scotch  emigrants  Ix^lonLjing 
to  the  Free  Chureh,  but  settlers  of  all  denominations 
Lave  now  found  their  way  there.  It  is  well  supplied 
with  chiirches  and  s^hrnds,  ami  bos  a  university. 
Pop,  in  1S74,  85,082;  in  188!»  134,077* 

OTAHEITK    See  Tahiti. 

OTALGIA,  the  name  given  by  Itard  to  a  nervous 
alfection  of  the  cord  of  the  tympanum,  or  of  the 
acoustic  neno.  Other  authorities  say  that  the  ac- 
oustic nerve  is  not  the  scat  of  this  n&ectioii.  It  is 
tbe  common  earache,  and  is  di^tingiiislied  from  otitU 
(inflammation  of  the  ear)  by  its  sudden  attack.  The 
pain  does  not  come  on  gradually,  but  instantaneously 


attains  its  maximum  intensity.  It  is  often  associated 
with  other  ailments,  of  which  it  may  be  only  a  local 
03rmptom.  Thus  it  often  proceeds  from  toothache, 
and  even  when  that  atfection  is  not  directly  felt  it 
may  be  cauaed  by  a  decayed  tooth.  Nenralpc  pains 
in  other  parts  of  the  face  frequeBtly  follow  it.  It  is 
sometimes  also  associated  with  rheumatism,  and  in 
one  case,  mentioned  by  Copland,  it  alternated  with 
Bciatica.  Foreign  substances,  such  as  inset  is  in  the 
meatus  auditoriujtj  wUl  also  occasion  it.  The  disease 
is,  however,  properly  nervous,  aud  to  this  form  of  the 
disease  the  description  of  its  sudden  attack  especially 
applies.  When  tbe  pain  ia  very  intense  it  extends 
Co  the  temple  and  nerves  on  the  eame  side  of  the  face 
in  which  it  causes  painful  irradiations.  It  frequently 
departs  sudJoidy  and  returns  again  generally  to  the 
Name  car.  The  treatment  when  the  disease  is  symp- 
tomatic must  depend  upon  the  cause.  The  carious 
tiwth,  if  it  is  associated  with  one,  should  be  extracted. 
The  foreign  substance  in  the  ear  must  be  removed  if 
possible.  This  may  sometimes  bo  done  by  injection, 
at  others  it  may  he  better  to  wait  its  discharge  by 
the  increased  secretion  which  it  occasions.  For  noa* 
symptomatic  otalgia  Itard  recommendB  lo  sponge  the 
head  with  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  houfj  then  to  rub 
it  with  flannels  till  it  is  perfectly  dry,  and  cover  ii 
with  a  dry  flannel.  When  the  hair  is  too  long  for  thin 
treatment  a  cataplasm  composed  of  verbena  root;* 
boiled  in  milk,  and  formed  into  a  poultice  with  lin- 
setxl-meal,  may  l>e  applied  to  the  cheek  and  temple 
between  two  folds  of  cloth.  He  also  recommends 
Ii  drachms  of  Hoffmanns  anodyne,  mixed  with  ^  oz.  of 
watar,  to  be  placed  in  a  vial  immersed  in  a  vessel  con- 
tnining  hot  water,  and  the  mouth  of  tbe  vial  applied  tu 
the  ear,  so  that  tbe  vapour  may  be  directed  into  the 
passage.  Opium  ia  not  to  be  recommended,  Aii 
applieation  of  black  soap,  or  a  blister,  behind  the 
ear  or  on  the  temple  may  be  attended  with  gmd 
cliect.  Aperients  and  emetics  have  been  found  ser- 
viceable, and  besides  the  topical  treatment  the  alleo- 
tiun  may  be  treated  as  neuralgic. 

OTAJRIA,  the  genus  or  group  of  'Eared*  Seals, 
BO  named  from  their  being  the  only  seals  in  which 
external  ears  are  develo|>e«L  The  ears  are,  however, 
not  of  large  si^e.  These  forms  possesa  elongated 
necks,  and  have  the  power  of  raising  themftel!vi,s  and 
of  walking  u[x»n  both  fore  and  hind  limhs.  Tbey 
evince^  especially  in  their  skeleton,  a  near  approach 
to  the  Bears.  The  'eared'  ideals  are  foimd  in  the 
southern  seas  exclusively.  The  most  familiar  species 
are  the  Otariajuiaia^  or^sea  lion,'  and  the  O,  uigina, 
or  *8ea  bear."  Tbe  liittor  furnishes  a  *fnr-sear  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  llda  form  was  formerly  common 
in  the  neighbom-hood  of  the  Falkland  lalauds.  See 
also  Seal. 

OTFMD,  or  Otfrted,  the  author  of  one  of  the 
earliest  specim^iB  of  composition  in  tlio  German  lan- 
guage. He  was  by  birth  probably  a  Francouian^  and 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  After 
having  become  a  monk  of  the  Abbey  of  W^eissen- 
burg,  in  Al^^ace,  he  fetudied  under  lluisanus  Glaums, 
abbot  of  Fulda.  He  tben  returned  in  Ids  monastery^ 
where  he  opened  a  school  of  literature,  and  wrote  a 
variety  of  works  in  prose  and  verse,  7  he  most  im- 
portant of  thc^e  is  a  rhymed  version  or  paraphrase 
of  the  Gospels,  in  old  High  German,  Btill  extant,  m 
which  there  are  some  paas^iges  of  lyrical  jioctry.  Ho 
completed  it  about  868^  and  detlicatcd  it  to  L>idvvig, 
king  of  Germany.  An  edition  of  it  was  published  by 
XeUe  in  1856,  aud  a  German  translation  by  l^pp 
in  1S5S. 

OTHMAK.    SeeCAiJPiT. 

OTHO  L,  snmamed  the  Greatt  Emperor  o!  Ger- 
many, son  of  Henry  I.,  was  lorn  in  ^12.  Al though 
a  younger  son,  he  waa  early  appointed  ty  tiH  the 
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throne  by  hia  father,  at  whose  death  he  was,  notwitb- 
Btaadiag^  the  efforts  of  a  atrong  rival  party,  headed 
by  hh  own  mother  m  favour  of  her  second  sou,  for- 
mally crowned  King  of  Grermony,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in  936,  Hia  rel^  of  thirty -aLx  years  waa  ou  ahiiost 
uninterrupted  succeBoion  of  wars,  which  aroBo  partly 
from  tlie  seething  elements  of  feudaHiim,  th©  aver- 
Bton  of  tho  German  tribes  to  each  other,  and  the 
hcMitile  attitude  of  the  siuTotinding  nations.  He  vi'tui 
woaxoiiij  seated  on  his  throne  when  he  found  himself 
OotEipclled  to  imdertake  a  war  against  Bokskui,  duke 
of  Bohemia,  whom,  after  a  fourteen  years'  stru^gle^ 
he  reduced  to  subjectian,  and  compelled  to  accept 
Christiamty.  Otho  also  brought  to  a  suocessf ul  issue 
the  Btruggles  with  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and  Fran- 
oonia,  and  invested  hm  son  Lnilolf  (949)  with  tbo 
Duchy  of  Suabia^  and  hia  brother  Henry  with  that 
of  Bavaria.  Conrad,  count  of  Worms,  marriod 
Otho's  daughter,  and  received  Lorraine.  Otho  like- 
wise gained  reputation  in  hia  dealings  with  foreign 
states.  The  Banes,  who  had  invaded  Germany,  were 
driven  back  beyond  the  Eider,  the  Daniah  king  was 
obliged  to  embra<»  Chmtiaiuty,  and  acknowledge 
Mmself  a  vasaal  of  the  empure.  Louis  (Outremer) 
called  in  his  aid  against  the  great  vasaab  under  the 
powerful  Hugh  the  Greatw  Otho  reduced  the  rebela 
to  terms,  and  conBnned  the  authority  of  the  king. 
Tba  Italians  next  required  his  nmrintanffg  to  deliver 
them  from  the  oppressions  of  Beranraur  IL  Otbo 
defeated  the  usurper,  married  the  wiaow  of  the  lost 
king,  and  was  crowned  King  of  Lombardy  at  Pavia, 
in  951.  This  marriage  not  only  engaged  him  in 
aznbitioudB  attempts  for  the  possession  of  Italy,  but 
attracted  many  foreigners  to  hia  court,  and  Involved 
him  in  family  dissensiooB.  His  son  Ludolf,  and  hiB 
son-in-law  Conrad,  duke  of  Lorraine,  revolted^  but 
were  worsted!,  and  deprived  of  their  duchies  in  95-1, 
which  were  placed  under  Bruno,  archbishop  of  Col* 
ogne^  brother  of  Otho.  Hardly  were  these  transac- 
tions oompleted  when  th©  Hunirarians  broke  intn 
Germany,  but  were  defeated  by  (Jtho  on  the  Lech- 
feld,  near  Augsburg  (August  10,  955),  with  luch 
slauffhtor  that  they  never  ventured  to  renew  their 
invasions.  Otho  next  turned  his  arms  against  Ber- 
engar,  who  had  revolted.  He  was  crowned  King  of 
Italy  by  the  Arehbishop  of  Milan  (&61),  and  scMm 
after  {9G2)  emperor,  by  the  Pope  John  XXL  '1  lie 
l>ope  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  and  the 
dttgj  promised  that  for  the  future  the  choice  oi 
popo  should  always  be  made  in  the  presence  of  an 
unperial  oommiaeionen  John  soon  repented  of  having 
given  himself  a  master,  and  ilew  to  arms  while  the 
emperor  was  yet  in  Pavia.  The  latter  hastened  t^* 
Bome^  deposed  that  pontiff,  and  placed  Leo  YIII. 
in  the  Papal  chair*  No  sooner  was  Otho  retumeil 
to  Gennany  than  the  Eomans  restored  John,  anil 
reversed  the  measures  of  the  omf>Gror,  who  again 
Mtpeared  in  Bomob  and  pmuabod  Mb  enemies.  The 
ByiAntine  court  refnsod  to  acicnowledgG  Otho's 
daim  to  the  imperial  dignity;  bnt  he  defeated  the 
Greek  forces  in  Lower  Italy,  and  the  eastern  em- 
perckr,  John  Zlmisces,  gave  the  Greek  Princess  Theo- 
phania  to  his  son  in  marriage.  Otho  died  in  973, 
leaving  the  reputation  of  great  courage  and  the 
strictest  integrity.  The  clergy  in  Gennany  were 
indebted  to  hhn  for  their  elevation,  which  he  encour- 
aged to  counterbalance  the  power  of  the  temporal 
vajvals. 

OTHO  II.,  youngest  son  of  Otho  I.  and  the  fair 
Adelbeid,  waB  bom  in  955.  His  elder  brotheni  had 
all  died  before  their  father,  who  caused  him  to  be 
crowned  Kiog  of  Borne — the  first  instance  of  the 
kind  in  German  Imtory.  He  inherited  from  his 
father  a  hasty  and  unsteady  temper,  which,  while  it 
led  him  to  fonn  great  projects,  also  pushed  hixn  for- 


ward too  impatiently  to  their  execution.  Adelhei'l 
at  first  held  the  reins  of  government.  Otho,  disgusted 
at  his  state  of  dependence^  left  the  court,  and  a  war 
broke  out,  a^  the  head  of  which  was  his  cousin  Henry 
II.,  duke  of  Bavaria^  aided  by  Harald  of  Denmark, 
Bolealos  of  Bohemia^  and  Micsislaa  of  Poland.  Otho 
completely  humbled  the  Bohemian  duke,  and  grantt^d 
the  ducby  to  bis  nephew  Otbo  of  Suabia  (978),  who 
thus  became  the  possesaor  of  two  great  fiela  Harald. 
who  bad  made  mcoesBf  ul  inouiBtons  into  Saxony  in 
two  sucoeasive  years,  was  eventually  totally  defeated 
by  the  brave  Dnke  Bemhard.  Otho  afterwards  be- 
came involved  in  a  war  with  Lotbaire,  king  of  FrsDce, 
for  Lorraine.  Lotbaire  attacked  him  in  Alx-ta- 
ChapeUe  in  978,  and  Otho  was  obliged  to  retreat, 
but,  having  collected  his  forces^  drove  back  Lothatre, 
laid  waste  Champagne^  and  advanced  towards  Faria, 
the  suburbs  of  which  he  burned  By  the  terma  of 
the  peace  which  was  concluded  in  98C>  Lorraine  was 
left  in  its  former  relations  to  tbe  empire.  Scaroely 
was  this  war  ended  when  be  was  caUed  into  Italy  to 
suppress  a  riaint;  headed  by  Crescentius,  the  self* 
styled  Consul  of  Rome.  After  sfujipreaaing  the  revolt 
and  punishing  the  leaders  Otho  next  attempted  tA^ 
drive  the  Greeks  from  Lower  Italy;  but  they  calleil 
in  the  Saracens  to  their  aid  from  Sicily  (dSl),  and 
Otho  suffered  a  total  defeat  at  Basantello  in  Calahria, 
3d  Jnly,  982.  Ho  himaoll  escaped  only  by  lei^ing 
into  the  sea^  where  he  was  picked  up  by  a  Greek  ship 
that  was  sailing  by.  From  thia  he  afterwards  made 
his  escape  fay  artilice,  but  he  died  soon  after  at  Home 
in  933. 

OTHO  m.,  Bon  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in  9S0, 
and  was  only  three  years  old  when  he  was  crownoil 
at  Aix-la- ChapeUe.  During  his  long  minority  the 
affairs  of  the  empire  w€ra  skilfully  administered  by 
bis  mother  Theophania,  his  grandinotiier  Adelheid, 
and  his  aunt  Matilchi,  sasisted  by  Willegia,  archbiahoj » 
of  Mainz.  Profiting  by  the  dissensions  among  the 
princes  of  tbe  imperial  family,  who  disputed  the  right 
of  these  royal  ladies  to  the  guardianship  of  the  young 
king,  ins  unolei,  Henry  of  Bavaria,  seized  upon  his 
penon,  and  attempted  to  secure  for  himself  the  crown : 
but  fa«ing  opposed  by  the  majority  of  the  imperial 
princes  he  was  oompdied  to  gire  Otho  up,  and  to 
acknowledge  his  own  subjection,  in  conside ration  of 
receiving  back  his  duchy,  forfeited  in  the  preceding 
reign.  Lothaire  of  Franca  also  made  a  fnih  attaok 
u[xpn  Lorraine,  bnt  was  driven  back.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  Otho  marched  at  the  bead  of  a  splendid  army 
into  Italy,  in  order  to  crush  a  new  insurrection 
fomented  by  CroscentiuS}  whom  he  speedily  defeated. 
Ou  the  death  of  Pope  John  XV.  Otho  caused  hi& 
relative  Bnmo  to  be  elected  pope^  under  the  title  of 
Gregory  Y.,  by  whom  he  was  oonseorated  emperor, 
2 1  Bt  M  ay,  99  6.  The  affaiim  of  Germany  recalled  him 
to  the  north;  he  defeated  the  Slaves  who  had  long 
waged  war  against  the  empire,  and  compelled  Mic- 
oahui,  duke  of  Poland,  to  do  him  homage.  As  Ores- 
ceotius  had  set  up  a  rival  pope  in  the  penon  of 
John  XVL,  and  driven  Gregory  from  Rome,  Othu 
oitoe  more  descended  tipon  Italy.  Crescentius  was 
Again  defeated,  torn  from  the  castle  of  St,  Angelo, 
where  be  had  taken  refuge,  and,  with  twelve  of  his 
piindpal  adherents,  beheaded.  Pope  John  fled,  bnt 
was  captured,  thrown  into  pnaesif  and  croellr  muti- 
lated. Gregory  was  restored,  and  on  his  iJeath,  a 
short  time  after,  Gerbert,  archbishop  of  Bavenno, 
Otho's  old  tutor,  was  raised  to  the  Papal  see,  under 
the  title  of  Sylvester  II.  The  emperor  now  seems  to 
have  cherished  the  plan  of  making  Borne  the  capital 
of  his  realm,  despite  the  undlsguiMd  dissatisfaction  of 
tbe  Italians;  he  adopted  Bomaa  maonefs  and  cus- 
toms, and  adorned  the  city  with  new  boildingi.  The 
approach  of  tbe  year  1000,  at  which  time  it  had  beea 
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prnp1]i!flied  the  world  wan  to  eome  to  an  end,  Indaced 
Otho  to  make  a  pilgriiiiage  to  Palestine,  where  he 
founded  an  arcbbiBbopric,  The  same  year  he  paid  a 
▼kit  to  the  ^rave  oi  Charlemagne  at  Aix^lA'Chapelie, 
and  took  poBsessioti  of  the  ocmseorated  golden  cro^e 
auspended  from  the  neck  of  the  ffreat  emperor.  In 
the  year  1001  he  was  again  in  Italy;  he  fought  seve- 
ral battles  in  Campania,  besieged  Benevento^  and 
quelled  eeveral  outbreolvs  in  Borne.  Ill  the  following 
year  (1002)  he  was  taken  ill  near  Civita  Castellana, 
and  died,  not  without  some  Buspicion  of  being  pt>i- 
fioned  by  the  wife  of  Crescentius,  iii  revenge  for  her 
husbond'fl  death.  With  Otho  the  male  branclLof  tb& 
Saxon  imperiaJ  house  came  to  an  end. 

OTHO,  Mabcus  Salviub,  Roman  emperor,  waa 
desoemied  from  an  ancient  Etnucan  family.  Hui 
father,  L.  SalviuB  Otho,  was  oonsoL  in  33  A.D.  Mar- 
CU8  Otho  vrm  bom  in  the  year  32,  and  poased  \m 
youth  in  luxury  and  debaucherj',  being  the  confidant 
of  Nero.  This  emperor  ap  pointed  him  procoiisul  in 
Lofiitania,  that  he  might  remove  an  ohatacb  to  the 
gratification  of  liia  pa^ssion  for  Poppaja  Sabina,  the 
wife  of  Otho,  to  whoeo  beauty  her  husband  himi^lf 
had  fint  called  hla  attention.  Otho  held  Mi  place 
with  honour  for  ten  years.  He  was  the  first  to  de- 
clare for  Galba  when  he  rebelled  against  Nero,  and 
accompanied  him  to  Rome,  where  be  was  made 
cunmd  immediately  after  Galba  ascended  the  throne, 
▲.D.  67.  As  Galba  did  not  adopt  him  for  his  suc- 
ooMor,  and  as  ho  was  greatly  distressed,  having  sipian- 
dered  away  all  his  fortune,  he  determined  to  effect 
tbo  fall  of  the  emperor.  He  succeeded^  with  the 
asnitanoe  of  the  pnetorian  hands  and  tbe  other 
troops.  Galba  was  murdered,  and  Otho  proclaimed 
emperor  (6&  a.d.)  But  the  legions  in  Germany 
prodaimed  Vitellius,  In  vain  did  Otho  offer  immense 
sums  to  gain  them  to  his  side.  Vitellius  refused  the 
oifer  to  reign  as  joint-empcror,  and  led  his  army  over 
tbe  Alp«.  OthO|  for  whom  most  of  the  provinces  hod 
dedaittd,  tent  a^^st  these  veteran  troops  an  army 
of  newly-lC'vied  eoldiexB,  but  commanded  by  able 
generals,  who  defeatedL  m  throe  battles,  the  divided 
army  of  VitelliiUL  Mated  by  bis  success,  .ind  be- 
coming imprudent,  Otho  determined  on  a  decisive 
batUe  against  the  now  united  troops  of  his  adver- 
sary, and  was  beaten.  Upon  receiving  iz^ormation 
of  bis  misfortune  he  resolved,  by  a  voluntary  deaths 
to  end  the  dvil  war,  imd  pierced  himself  with  bis 
dagger,  after  reigning  three  months  and  three  days. 

OTITIS,  a  term  applied  to  inflammation  of  the 
external  and  also  of  tbe  internal  ear,  to  wbicb  it  is 
generally  confined.  The  symptoms  are  pain  in  the 
internal  part  <jf  tbe  ear,  with  tenderness  on  pressure 
or  on  moving  the  tower  jaw,  confused  hearing,  deaf> 
ness,  and  more  or  less  of  fever.  It  is  not  uncommon 
with  children,  but  is  seldom  attended  with  much 
disturbance  of  the  system.  It  is  generally  produced 
by  cold|  and  occasionally  by  extraneoos  bodies  that 
have  got  into  the  external  passage  of  tbe  ear,  as 
worms,  itiBe>cts,  or  their  larvie,  &c.  It  ia  also  brought 
on  by  scarlatina  and  other  febrile  affections,  and 
oocnrs  most  freqnently  with  scrofnlonsi,  rfaeomatic, 
,  and  goaty  oonstita^ons.  It  is  somotimeB  a  serious 
diseaee,  producing  fever  and  delirium,  and  ending  in 
suppuration.  Por  its  cure  in  adults  copious  vene- 
section should  ho  resorted  to,  and  in  children  leeches. 
Besides  these  means  fomentations  and  purgatives, 
followed  by  blisters  behind  the  ears,  ore  requisite. 
When  the  inflammation  abates  and  suppuration  has 
commenced,  wann  poultices  In  a  thin  cloth  should  be 
applied.  When  tbe  abscess  bursts  the  matter  will  be 
discharged  through  the  external  passage,  and  the  ear 
■boiild  be  as  speedily  cleared  as  possible  hy  sydnging 
it  with  warm  milk  and  water.  If  the  disch^^  con- 
tinue for  an  undue  length  of  time,  and  tbe  patient 


appear  to  be  scmfulous,  alterative  medicines  should 
be  employed,  and  the  ear  injected  daily  by  a  weak 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  say  half  a  gttdn  to 
on  ounce  of  rose-water. 

OTLEY,  a  small  town  of  England,  in  tbe  West 
Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  1 0  miles  north  from  Bradford, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Wharf o.  It  has  a  pariah 
church,  built  iu  1507,  and  restored  in  1868-69;  bo?- 
eral  dissenting  chapels,  &c.;  worsted  spinning  and 
weaving,  tanning  and  currying,  printing- machine- 
maki  ug  ore  csirried  on.    Pop.  in  1881,  6806. 

OTOLITHS,  or  Otqcohia  (Greek,  ou*,  ear;  Uthot, 
stone),  the  limy  or  calcareowi  particles  found  in 
connection  with  the  auditory  or  bearing  organ,  even 
in  its  most  rudimentary  condition.  1  hua  around  the 
margin  of  the  *b«ll'  of  the  JcUy-fishea  or  Me<:ludda3 
(which  see)  little  vescicles  filleil  with  a  transparent 
iluid,  and  containing  particles  of  calcareous  matter, 
are  f  ouud.  These  are  presumably  auditory  ergons ;  ari  d 
111  the  auditory  sacs  of  higher  forms  (Annnlosa,  Mel  - 
lusca,  &c.),  concerning  the  function  of  which  no 
doubt  con  be  entertained,  these  otoliths  ore  also  pre- 
sent. In  fbhea  generally  three  otoliths  or  *  car- 
stones'  are  found;  and  in  tho  human  ear,  as  repre- 
senting the  highest  perfection  of  the  hearing  organ, 
these  calcarcoys  particles  ore  developed,  being  8itii» 
ated  within  the  cavities  {utncuJius  and  saecidui)  of 
the  'membranous  labyrinth,*  The  functions  of  tliese 
bodies  appear  to  be  those  of  communicating  to  the 
auditory  membranes  and  nerves  firmer  and  addi* 
tion.ol  impulses  from  those  which  would  be  derived 
merely  or  solely  from  the  fluid  in  ivhlch  they  are 
suspended.  These  particles,  in  other  worfis,  incresae 
the  intensity  of  the  vibrations  which  are  oommnnl- 
cated  through  the  auditory  apparatus  to  tbe  auditory 
nerves. 

OTRANTO  (andcnt,  NydruiUum\  a  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Lecce  or  Terra  di  Otranto,  on  the 
strait  of  same  name,  42  miles  b.s.e.  of  BHndisi.  It 
is  poorly  built*  and  greatly  dilapidated.  It  has  a  very 
ancient  cathedral,  some  Komon  antiquities,  and  a 
castle,  which  Walpole's  romance  has  rendered  fami- 
liar. At  its  laj^e  and  commodious  harbour  there  is 
an  active  trade  with  the  Levant.     Pop.  4000. 

OTRANTO,  Tehra  di,  a  province  of  Naples,  form- 
ing the  heel  of  the  hoot  to  which  Italy  is  usually 
compared.  Excepting  *>n  the  west  and  north-west 
it  is  wholly  washed  by  the  sea^  and  has  several  lai^ge 
bays  imd  harlKturs.  llie  Interior  is  traverMjd  hj  a 
branch  of  the  South  Apennines;  affording  excellent 
pasture,  and  vegetation,  though  often  injured  by 
drought,  is  rapid  and  luxuriant.  The  principal  pro- 
ducts are  oil,  gralii,  fruit,  wine,  cotton,  and  tobacco- 
area,  2883  square  miles.  The  province  is  now  re* 
named  Leoce.     Pop.  554,118* 

OTTAK  (Otto,  or  Attar)  OF  BOSES,  an  aro- 
matic oil  obtained  from  the  petals  of  Boia  centifolia 
and  Eo^a  ttrnpermrau  (damask  and  musk  rose).  To 
produce  this  oil  40  lbs.  of  the  rose  flowers,  with  their 
calyces,  arc  put  into  a  etill  with  60  lbs.  of  water. 
The  mass  being  well  mixed  a  gentle  fire  ia  put  under 
tbe  atiU,  and  when  fumes  begin  to  rise  the  cap  and 
pipe  are  properly  flxed  and  luted.  When  the  impreg- 
nated water  begins  to  come  over  the  Are  is  gradually 
lessened,  and  the  distillation  continued  till  about 
30  lbs.  of  water  are  come  over,  wbicb  generally  takes 
place  in  about  four  or  five  hours.  This  water  is  to 
be  poured  on  40  lbs,  of  freeh  roses,  from  which  are 
to  he  drawn  from  15  to  20  lbs.  of  distilled  water  by 
the  same  prooess  sa  before.  It  is  then  poured  into 
porous  earthenware  vessels,  and  exposed  to  the  fresh 
air  for  a  night  The  otto  will  be  found  in  the  mom* 
ing  congealed  and  floating  on  the  surface  of  tbe  water. 
It  ia  then  skimmed  off  carefully,  freed  from  any 
remaining  drops  of  water,  and  put  into  bottles  for 
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•die.  In  the  neig;b:bour1iood  of  Mecon  the  roee  petala 
ftre  maoei^ted  in  tinlt  and  water  for  two  or  three 
days  taxd  tbeo  distilled,  the  water  Ijein^  received  in 
•eporote  receirera  nt  ilitferent  stages  of  the  pn>eeas. 
It  is  oUted  that  100,000  roses,  the  produce  of  10,000 
boahea  oi  the  dAznask  roBe,  jield  only  ISO  ^ains  of 
otto.  It  in  Dearly  coloarless,  baa  an  intense,  pene- 
trating'f  and  diffusive  smelli  and  in  a  concentrated 
fltate  i»  far  from  agreeablej  but  when  tUlutetl  very 
plewant  This  oil  m  lolid  and  white  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere;  but  on  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  becomes  fluid,  and  aRsume^  a  yellow 
colour.  It  GOQiiigta  of  two  eubetances,  a  hvdrocarbrin 
{CnHaa),  and  an  oxygenated  oil  which  haa  not  l>een 
analyzed.  It  baa  a  Bp»ecilic  gravity  of  0*S7,  and  when 
burned  in  oxygen  ifl  explosive;  luOO  parts  of  alcobnl 
diiistilvo  only  seven  part^  of  otto  at  57°,  and  thirty- 
three  parts  at  72";  the  solid  oil  fusea  at  203*.  Ottar 
of  roses  i^  fre<[ueatly  adidteratod  with  the  oib  of 
rhodium^  sandal -wood,  and  geranium,  and  with  cam- 
phor and  occasionally  spermaceti  to  give  the  spnirioua 
compound  the  crystalline  appearance  of  the  pure  oil. 
Oil  of  geranium  may  be  detected  by  adding  a  bttle 
strong  sulphm*ic  add,  wbicb  does  not  impair  the  per- 
fume of  otto  of  roses,  but  produces  witli  oil  of  ger- 
Miimn  a  strong  diaag^eable  odour.  If  warranted 
genuine  at  the  Engliiih  warehouses  it  fetches  from 
£10  to  £20  an  oimce.  It  is  im|>rjrted  from  the  East, 
la  Turkey,  Syria,  Persia,  and  India  rosea  are  culti- 
vated to  a  great  e?ttent  for  its  sake.  The  whole 
countiy  for  miles  around  Ghazipnr,  In  the  province 
of  Benares^  is  a  garden  of  roses.  Casbmere,  Bchiraz, 
and  Damascus  are  celebrated  for  the  manufacturo  of 
ottar  of  rosea. 

On'AVA  RIMA  (Italian,  octuple  rkymcX  a  form 
of  versification  consisting  of  stanzas  of  two  alternate 
trtplet%  aod  concluding  with  a  cf Kiple  t.  It  seema  to 
have  been  a  favonrite  form  with  the  old  Italian  poyta 
even  before  the  time  of  Boccaccia  I'bat  writer 
dearly  recognized  ita  advantage,  and  wrote  liis 
Teseide  in  this  stanza,  and  has  unde»ervei:lly  got  the 
credit  of  being  its  inventor.  SiJice  Im  time  all  the 
master  ^pieces  of  Italian  epic  poetr>%  serious  or  comic, 
have  been  composed  in  this  form.  The  regidar  ottava 
rima  ib  composed  of  eight  endeca^illabi  piani,  that  ia, 
eleven  syllable  lines  with  dissyllabic  rhj-me.  Ariosto 
frequently  djooea  his  lines  on  the  tenth  (an  accented) 
syllable.  Among  other  English  poets  Lord  Byrtm 
has  employed  it  (in  his  Don  Juan  and  Beppo),  com- 
monly using,  however,  ten  syllable  instead  of  eleven 
syllable  lines. 

OITAWA,  a  river,  Britieh  Nortli  America^  form- 
izig  the  boundary  line  between  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.  It  rises  in  the  high  land  which  separates 
the  basin  of  Hudson's  Bay  from  that  of  the  St,  Law- 
roDce,  ]at.  48*  30'  N.  For  300  miles,  from  its  source  to 
Lake  Temiscamingue,  the  Ottawa  runs  from  north- 
east to  south-west;  then  suddenly  chandng  ita  dircc* 
tion,  it  flows  to  the  south -caHt  for  400  miles,  widening 
at  its  outlet  into  the  expanse  of  water  known  as  the 
Lake  of  Two  Mountains,  and  finally  discbarjjes  into 
the  St.  Lawrence  at  the  St»  Anne's  Rapids,  aliove  the 
island  of  MontreaL  Six  miles  above  the  city  of 
Ottawa  the  rapids  begin,  which  terminate  in  the 
Chauditite  Falls,  wbere  the  water  takes  a  leap  of 
40  feet.  In  its  course  through  the  table- lanil  the 
banks  are  generally  high,  but  below  the  Cluiiulitre 
they  are  much  leas  elevated,  and  often  iimndated. 
It  ia  now  navigable  from  Ita  junction  with  the  St. 
Lftwrenoe  to  the  falls  above  named,  and  to  surmount 
tbe  faUa  the  Rideau  Canal  hns  been  formed,  com- 
municating by  means  of  locks  with  KinM^jton.  The 
ri^er  is  of  much  importance,  from  the  immense  quan- 
tity of  fine  timber  cut  on  its  banks,  and  on  those  of 
its  tributaries. 


OTTAWA^  a  town  in  prov,  Ontario,  capital  r* 
the  Dominion  of  Canntla,  on  the  Rideau  Canal,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rideau  River,  and  on  the  right 
lank  of  the  Ottawa,  about  1^0  miles  at>ove  its  contlu* 
ent^e  with  St.  Lawrence,  loO  miles  west  of  Montreal. 
The  canal,  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  divides  the  town 
into  ITpper  and  Lower  town,  both  of  which  are  welJ 
laid  out  in  wdo  streets  crossing  at  right  angles.  The 
chief  public  edifices  are  the  government  liuilding-*, 
the  corner  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the  Prince  of 
Walea  in  1 860.  They  are  constructed  of  light -coloured 
sandstone,  in  the  Italian -Gothic  style.  They  stand 
on  elevated  ground  command inity  a  fin©  view,  and 
form  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  the  south  front 
being  formed  by  the  Parliament  building,  which  is 
500  feet  long,  and  contains  the  halls  for  the  ineetingis 
of  the  Dominion  Senate  and  House  of  Commons.  The 
wings  contain  the  oHicea  connected  with  the  various 
de  I )artmc nts  of  the  admi nistra tion.  There  is  a  library 
forming  a  detached  circular  building^  with  a  doin^ 
90  feet  high.  The  buildings  cover  about  4  acres,  and 
are  said  to  have  cost  £800,000,  There  are  a  nnmber 
of  churches  and  educational  and  charitable  institu- 
tions. lliB  educational  inetituticjus  include  ibe  Roman 
Catholic  College,  the  Canadian  Institute,  and  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  and  Athena?tmiL  The  manufac- 
tures are  oondderable,  but  the  lumber  trade  is  the 
mainstay  of  the  phicc.  The  Chaudiiire  Falls  in  its 
vicinity,  where  the  Rideau  leaps  over  a  precipice  into 
the  Ottawa,  are  an  attractive  feature.  There  are 
several  thriirincr  villages  in  the  vicinity,  among  otboni 
New  Edinburgh,  where  Rideau  Hall,  the  residence 
of  the  governor-geaoral,  is  situated.  A  great  acces- 
sion haa  been  made  to  the  prosperity  and  importance 
of  Ottawa  by  its  selection  as  the  capital  of  the  con* 
federated  provinces.  It  was  founded  in  1827  by 
Colonel  By^  and  up  to  1854,  when  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  city,  its  name  was  BytowiL  In  that  year  its 
name  was  changed  to  Ottawa,  and  in  1S5S  it  was 
Kelected  by  the  queen  as  tbe  capital  of  Canada^  The 
Canadian  Parliament  was  first  o|jened  here,  on  8th 
June,  1S6G.  A  railway  bridge  over  tbe  Ottawa  was 
opened  to  January,  ISBl.     Pop.  1881,  27,4P2, 

OTTAWA,  a  town  in  the  United  Slates,  capital 
of  La  Scille  County,  llliooi**,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Illinois  and  Fox  rivers,  84  miles  soutb-%vest  of  Chi- 
cago,  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  Rail- 
way, It  h»a  numerous  churches  and  schools,  a  hirge 
stardi  factory  and  other  works,  and  an  extensive 
trade  in  ^rain  and  flour.  Rich  coal  beds  are  found 
in  the  vicinity.     Fop.  (18S0),  7834. 

OTTER,  a  carnivorous  mammal  included  in  the 
family  of  the  Mustelidai  or  Weasels,  to  which  it  U 
in  structure  and  general  hnbits  nearly  allied.  The 
Ottei-s  differ  from  the  Weasels  chielly  in  their  aqnatic 
tastes,  for  which  the  prMseasionof  webbed  feet  admir- 
ably adapts  them.  The  body  in  the  CommoD  Otter 
{Lull a  tn///;aWa),  the  most  familiar  member  of  tbe 
group,  is  of  elongated  eh  ape,  and  averages,  exclusive 
uf  the  tail.  ab<iut  2^  feet  in  length;  the  tail  being 
somewhat  tft|ieHng,  but  compresaed  from  above  down- 
warda,  and  serving*  as  an  eflicient  rudder  to  guide  tbe 
sAvimming  movements  of  the  animal.  ll)e  legs  aiv 
short,  but  muEtcnlar,  and  exceedingly  mobile;  each 
foot  possessing  five  webbed  toes.  The  lijia  are  whis- 
kered; the  ears  Ixjing  short,  and  the  eyes  large  aad 
prtJiiiinent.  The  under  fur  ia  short,  closely  set,  And 
of  woolly  character,  and  serves  to  protect  the  bodjr 
from  the  water,  whilst  the  outer  covering  is  composed 
of  longer  and  coarser  hairs,  of  dark -brown  hue.  lo 
habits  tbe  otters  are  cbieHy  nocturnal  animala,  iWim- 
ming  about  at  night  to  prey  on  the  fishes,  of  which 
they  are  great  deKtroyers,  leaving  many  fishes  mangleti 
after  merely  eating  part  of  the  flesh.  ITio  burrow  is 
constructed  near  the  water's  edj^,  the  nest  being 
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■ited  at  some  despih  in  the  bank  of  the  nver. 
The  nest  la  lined  with  gra«ji  and  leaves.  From  four  to 
five  young  are  pnxluced  in  Juno.  The  ineistjf  teeth 
number  sis^  and  thf)  canines  two;  the  pnsmolara  six, 
and  the  molars  four  in  eacli  jaw.  The  Common  Otter 
inhabits  Europe  generally^  and  \a  a  well-kutuvn  deni* 
zen  of  tJcotch  rivers  and  atreama.  To  tlie  galmon  it 
ifl  particularly  destructive,  n  pair  of  otters  destroy  in  [^ 
An  immeofiG  uumber  of  fiah,  and,  as  already  remarked, 
leaving  largo  numbers  in  a  mangled  condition  after 
<^ach  meal  The  pursuit  of  fishes  is  carried  on  with 
great  dexterity  by  the  otters,  the  Bthe  body  accomiuo- 
dating  itself  quickly  to  all  the  tnrna  and  gyrations  of 
the  finny  prey.  The  Otter^  although  oaually  of  an 
untamable  and  somewhat  ferodoua  disposition,  can 
occasionally  he  domesticated  to  a  very  perfect  extent. 
Atpedea  of  Otter  {Lutru  nair)  In  said  to  be  tamed  in 
India  by  fishermen,  and  used  for  bunting  fish  (Hebcr); 
and  in  Britain  tame  otters  have  occoaionally  been  kept 
for  a  similar  purpose.  The  Common  Otter  may  occa* 
sionally  swim  out  to  sea  in  search  of  its  prey.  It  is 
still  hunted  for  8|Kirt  by  means  of  dogs  known  as 
•otter-hounds,'  which  are  specially  bred  and  trained 
to  their  work.  When  brought  to  bay  the  otter  will 
defend  itself  with  great  {Lvertmacity^  and  will  success* 
fully  meet  any  single  dog  of  ordinary  strength. 
AVhen  forced  to  the  water  the  otter  swims  deftly,  and 
remains  for  very  long  periods  concealed  and  swimming 
beneath  the  surface.  On  mairjre  days  the  Iloman 
Catholic  Church  permits  the  flesh  of  the  otter  to  bo 
«atGn.  It  is  said  to  be  dark-colouredj  rank,  and  of 
fishy  taste.  The  fur  is  \iii*j:d,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent.    (PL  XXXL-XXXII.  figs,  19  and  20.) 

The  American  or  Ciuiadian  Otter  (Lutra  Canadm- 
tU)  averages  about  4  feet  in  length,  inclusive  of  the 
taiL  The  fur  is  of  a  lustrous  brown  colour.  It 
inhabits  America  generally,  but  ts  most  plentiful  in 
Canada,  being  rare  on  the  Atlantic  border  of  the 
United  States.  The  ^fackcnzie  River,  and  other 
streams  running  into  the  Arttic  Sea,  form  noted 
hauots  of  the  Canadian  Otter.  In  habits  it  closely  re* 
sembles  the  ComuKm  or  European  Otter.  It  is  chiefly 
noted  for  its  fur,  which  is  umcb  valued  commercially. 
The  colour  of  the  fur  varies  with  the  &e  aaons.  I  ts  vdn- 
ter  colour  is  a  deep  reddish  brown,  whilst  in  summer 
the  fur  becomes  of  a  blackish  hue.  A  peculiar  winter 
habit  of  this  otter  has  been  described,  as  consisting 
in  numbers  of  these  animals  enjoying  a  literal  goiue 
of  filiding.  These  forms  thus  select  the  sloping  bank 
of  a  river  or  a  ridij^e  of  snow,  and  slide  down  the 
sloping  surface  upon  their  bellies,  the  fore-legs  being 
beat  backwards,  whilst  by  means  of  the  hind-kgs  a 
Bwift  forward  impulse  is  given  to  the  body.  This 
sport  may  be  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  the 
whole  process  reminding  on©  of  schoolboys  similarly 
amusing  themselvti.  l*hese  animals  sjre  caught  in 
steel  traps,  which  are  set  generally  near  the  entrance 
to  the  burrow. 

Tho  Sea  Otters  {Enhi/dra\  represented  typically 
by  the  Great  Sea  (3tter  {E\  marina).  Inhabit  the 
coasts  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean;  being  thus  found 
in  Asia  from  Kamtd-chatka  to  the  Yellow  Sea;  and 
from  Alaska  to  Calif omia,  idemg  the  coast  of  America, 
^rhis  form  Is  of  comparatively  rare  occurreno^  and 
altbougli  hiL;hly  valued  for  its  fur  the  number  of 
sktns  annually  importc^l  into  Britain  does  not  exceed 
1000.  llie  sea  otter  averages  about  4  feet  in  length. 
The  tail  is  short,  measuring  about  7  inches  only.  The 
fur  is  soft>  and  of  a  deep  lustrous  black,  or  of  a  daik 
maroon  colour  when  dressed.  The  front  parts  are  of 
a  silvery-gray  colour.  The  legs  are  short  and  thick, 
the  ears  small  and  erect;:  and  in  genera]  appearance 
the  sea  otter  somewhat  resembles  a  small  seaL  The 
average  weight  is  from  GO  to  70  Ihs.  It  lives  upon 
bsh,  and  spends  the  greaA/Bt  part  of  its  life  in  the 


water.  Only  one  young  is  said  to  be  produced  at  a 
time,  and  the  parents  are  exceedingly  devs-ted  to 
their  ofFapring,  defending  them  at  the  risk  of  thtni 
lives,  and  frequently  carrying  them  in  their  motitha 
in  their  endeavours  to  escape  tlidr  puratiers.  It  is 
cau;^ht  generally  in  nets,  or  by  pursuit  in  boats,  llie 
fur  of  this  animal,  it  may  be  added^  is  for  the  mo«t 
part  sent  to  liuiisia  and  China.  In  the  latter  country 
it  is  tbe  ejfpecial  fur  of  niyal  personages.  A  fine  skiii 
is  valued  at  about  £40,  old  or  less  valuable  skins 
being  sold  by  the  Russian  merchants  to  the  Chinese 
at  from  £18  to  £20  each.  These  animals  are  mono- 
gamous; and  the  young  remain  with  the  parents,  and 
are  said  to  suck  the  mother,  until  they  leave  the 
parents  to  seek  mates  for  themselves. 

OTTOKAR  VON  STEIERMARK,  one  of  the 
(►IdovSt  Cerman  historical  writers,  flourished  in  the 
lust  half  of  tho  thirteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  He  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  the  Woidenbach,  and  after  having  followed  Rudolf 
of  Habsburg  to  Bohemia,  he  returned  to  his  native 

Erovince,  now  freed  from  the  Bohemian  yoke,  where 
e  gained  the  favour  of  Otto  of  Liechtenstein,  the 
captain-general  of  Steiermark  (Styria).  He  employed 
his  talents  in  ^\-riting  rhymed  narratives  taken  from 
history.  Being  called  upon  to  record  the  most  im- 
portant events'  of  the  time  he  wrote  a  rhyming 
chronicle  of  more  than  83,000  lines,  which  has  been 
printed  in  the  Scriptores  rerum  Austriacarum  of  Pea 
( three  vols.  1745).  The  history  treats  of  the  ^>eriod 
l>Gtwecn  the  death  of  Manfred  of  Sicily  (r26<^)  and 
the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VIL  (1312). 
The  <:hrf>niele  has  little  of  the  poetical  spirit  which 
fhstinguishes  some  of  the  earlier  works  of  this  nature, 
but  the  author  knew  how  to  separate  truth  from 
fable;  and  as  many  of  the  events  came  under  his  own 
observation,  ft  possesses  great  value  for  the  historian, 
Ottokar  dicfl  about  the  year  1313. 

OTTOM.VN  E.'VtPlRK,  Emfihe  ofthe  OsMANua 
{(hnianii  \'iiaf/fti)^  comprehends  all  the  territories 
more  or  less  under  the  sway  of  tbe  Turkish  sultan, 
nnd  includes  in  Europe  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Balkan  Peniusula  (the  Turkish  dominions  here  hav- 
ing lieen  greatly  curtailed  in  modem  times),  part  of 
this  being  comprised  in  the  autonomous  province  of 
E.'istern  Roumelia,  the  tributary  principality  of  Bul- 
garia, and  Bosnia^  Herzep:ovina,  &c.,  held  by  Austria; 
in  Asia  the  Anatolian  Peninsula  or  Asia  Minor,  a 
portion  of  Armenia  and  Kurdiiftan,  S^-ria^  ^Ie8oj:H>ta- 
mia,  ^c ;  besides  Samos,  Rhodes,  Crete,  and  other 
islands;  in  Africa,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Kordofan,  Ac,  the 
vilayet  id  TrifMili  and  the  regency  of  Tunis.  The  em* 
pii-e  extends  over  2,JiOO,000  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  over  47,000,000,  of  which  nearly  9,000,000 
belong  to  Eurojie,  over  17,500,000  to  Asia,  and  about 
20,5UO,UOO  to  Africa.  Aumng  recent  losses  whicb 
the  European  portion  of  the  Turkish  empire  has 
sustained  may  be  mentioned  Rouniania,  Servio, 
Montenegro,  Thessaly,  Ac.  For  further  geographical 
details  see  the  different  countries,  Eqypt,  Stuia^ 

TktI'OU,  TirNIS,  TUBKEV,  Ail. 

It  is  only  since  tho  mid<lle  of  tbe  sixth  century 
A.D,  that  history  mentions  the  name  of  Turkx.  This 
tribe  of  Scythian  Tartars  was  then  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Irtish,  at  tbe  foot  of  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains^ in  the  stepjies  of  Northern  Asia,  on  the  con- 
fines of  China  and  Persia,  now  inhabited  by  the 
Xirgliis,  Bokharians,  Usbeks,  and  Turkomans,  They 
carried  on  war  with  the  Sassanldes  and  Byzantine 
emperors,  sometimes  ia  alliance  with  one,  eome- 
timea  with  the  other.  About  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century  the  ea.stern  territories  of  the  Turks 
became  subject  to  China^  and  tbe  western  to  Persia^ 
which  the  Saracens  had  conquered.  They  now  em- 
braced Mohammedanism,  and  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad 
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soon  formed  of  them,  his  body-guard.  These  military 
Blavea  Bucceaaively  aupplied  to  the  Saracens  generab, 
to  the  caliphs  evUrs  at  Omrali  (firflt  niiniitlor^  like 
the  rrankiah  mau'ca  da  ptdaU),  and  hmdly  ftovereigii 
rulers.  Thus  the  Tiirkiah  families  of  the  Tulimides 
and  AlkHhididea  reigned  in  Palestine,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  during:  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  and 
thivt  of  the  Ghaznavides  in  Persia  and  India  from  the 
end  of  the  tenth  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
At  the  flftme  time  a  Tnrkieh  tribe  in  Turkestan — the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Scythian  Maasageta^v  now  that 
of  tho  Tartardr  upon  the  Jaxartes  (Sir)  and  Qxna 
<  Jihon),  between  Lake  Aral  and  the  Caspian — threw 
off  the  Chinese  yoke,  and,  under  the  name  of  St^Juks 
(from  their  leader),  subdued »  in  the  eleventh  century, 
all  Western  Asia,  where  the  warlike  Togrul  Beij, 
the  graudBon  of  Stfljuk,  Alp  Arslan,  and  Midek  Shah 
founded  a  powerful  empire,  with  which  tho  Cru- 
saders contended  for  the  poasesaioo  of  Pcdeiitlue.  In 
1100  this  was  divided  into  Pershv,  Media,  Khorasavx, 
and  the  cmmtry  beyond  the  Oxus;  and  there  aro^ 
duiing  tho  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  tbe 
HoDgols,  A  race  differing  entirely  from  tho  Tartars, 
to  Whom  the  Turks  belong,  in  langfuage  and  in 
manners.  In  connection  with  other  Imrdes  they  cle- 
stroyed  the  power  of  the  Seljuks  m  Asia  Minor;  and 
Bcverol  less  powerful  Mtmgol  commumties  arose.  But 
the  leaders  (emirs)  of  tho  Scljuks  and  Turkomans, 
who  had  been  driv en  from  their  settlement  by  the 
Mongols,  soon  sallied  forth  from  the  %  alleys  of  Mount 
Taurus,  and  divided  Asb  Minor  among  themselves. 
One  of  these  emirs  was  Othuiau  or  Osman  (that  is, 
hone'hrcakcr),  of  the  race  of  the  Oghuzian  Turkomans. 
With  his  horde  of  some  100  Tartar  families  from  the 
Caucasus  he  forced  (129D)  the  passes  of  Olympus, 
where  about  800  Turkoman  families  still  remain, 
and  pitched  his  camp  in  the  plain  of  Bithynia,  under 
the  protection  of  tlie  Beljuk  sultan  of  Iconium. 
Koinforoed  by  robherif,  runaway  slaves,  and  prisoners, 
he  plundered  the  surruunding  country,  and  t«xik  several 
pro^nnoea  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  Lastem  Empire  of 
the  Bomans.  After  the  death  of  his  protector  in  the 
year  1300  (618  of  the  Hegii-a)  he  proclaimed  himself 
iultan.     He  died  m  1226. 

Tbufl  a  br-ld  and  Buccessful  captain  of  a  band  of 
robbers,  unobatructcd  by  the  weak  and  divided  By- 
zantines, founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Saracen, 
8eljuk,  and  Mong-ol  power  the  Empire  of  tho  OsmsJi 
oc  Ottaman  Turks  in  Asia;  and  after  him,  the  ooomge^ 
poEoy,  and  enterprise  of  eight  great  princes,  whom 
the  digui  ty  of  caliph  placed  in  possession  of  the  standard 
of  the  prophet,  and  who  were  animated  by  religious 
fanaticism  and  a  pas&ion  for  military  glory,  raised  it 
to  the  rank  of  the  first  military  power  hi  Europe 
(1300-150^3).  The  first  of  them  was  Orkhan,  son  of 
OflouuL  In  the  year  1326  he  fixed  bis  residence  in 
Bmssa,  capital  of  Bithynia,  which  be  had  conquered 
shortly  before  his  father's  death.  He  organized  a 
irallant  infantry  (the  Janizaries),  which  he  kept  in 
oonstaDt  pay,  formed  in  part  of  Christian  slaves 
brought  up  in  the  Mohammedan  faith  and  the  prao> 
tice  of  arms.  He  subdued  all  Asia  Minor  to  the  Hel* 
lespont,  and  took  the  name  of  Padiihak.  He  became 
son-in-law  to  the  Greek  Eniperor  Cantaciizenus.  This 
dfcusnstance,  and  an  alliance  with  the  Genneae, 
who^  fsom  rivalry  with  the  commerce  of  the  Vene< 
tians,  io  powerful  in  the  Levant,  alternately  courted 
the  emperors  of  Constantinople  and  the  powerful 
loltan  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  lent  their  ships  to 
the  Turks  for  transportation,  made  known  to  Orkhan 
and  his  succeseors  the  weakness  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire  and  the  divisions  of  the  Western,  w  hero  rcligioua 
■nhiinnii  and  the  feudal  system  had  destroyed  all  civE 
ordor,  and  where  there  was  no  authority  or  policy  to 
bold  together  tho  whole.    Asia  no  longer  feared  a 


crusade.  More  wise  and  intelligent  than  the  padi- 
Bhahs  of  the  eighteenth  tmd  nineteenth  centuries, 
Orklian  and  bis  suocessuts  resolved  to  rednoo  feeUe 
and  divided  Europe  nnder  the  law  of  tho  propheL 

0rkhan*8  son,  the  brave  Soliman,  first  invaded 
Europe  in  1355-  He  fortified  Gallipoli  and  Sestoe, 
and  thereby  held  possession  of  the  straits  which 
separate  the  two  continents.  The  Ottoman  armies 
now  spread  at  the  same  time  over  Europe  and  Asia. 
In  1360  Orkhan's  second  eon  and  successor,  Amurath 
I.,  took  Adrianople,  which  became  the  scat  of  the 
empire  m  Europe,  and  conquered  Macedonia^  Albania, 
and  Scrvia  with  his  janizaries,  together  with  the 
Timariots  and  Zaims,  who,  as  vassals,  were  ohliged 
to  perform  cavalry  service.  A  confederacy  of  thb 
Slavonian  tribes  of  the  Upper  Danube  was  formed 
against  him,  and,  joined  by  numerous  warriora  from 
Hungary  and  Italy,  they  marched  into  Servia  to 
i^ve  him  battle,  hut  were  defeated  with  enormoua 
tdaughtcr  at  Kossova  (1389);  the  sultan  was,  how- 
ever, assasainated  towards  the  dose  of  the  day* 
After  him  the  ferocious  Bajazet,  sumamed  Ildcrim 
{Liifkinmg\  invaded  Thcssaly,  and  advanced  to  Con- 
stantinople.  September  1*8,  l^&G,  he  defeated  the 
Western  Christians  under  Sigismund,  king  of  Hun-^ 
gary,  at  Nicopolis,  in  Bulgaria;  built  a  strong  castle 
on  the  Bosporus,  and  imposed  a  tribute  upon  the 
Greek  emperor;  but  the  arms  of  Timour  called  him 
back  to  Asia;  and  in  tho  battle  of  Angora  in  1402 
the  proud  Bajazet  was  conquered  and  taken  prisoner. 
Timour  divided  the  pro\inoes  between  the  sons  of 
Baja^tet.  Finally,  in  1413,  the  fourth  son  of  Bajazeti 
the  lAise  and  iuit  Mohammed  L,  seated  himself  upon 
the  undivided  throne  of  Oaman.  In  1415  his  Ticto* 
nous  troops  reached  Salzburg  and  invaded  Bavaria. 
Ho  conquered  the  Venetians  at  Tbeasalonica  in  1420; 
and  his  celebrated  grand-vizier  Ibrahim  created  a 
Turkish  navy.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the 
wise  and  valiant  Amurath  II.  Tho  brave  Geoi^e 
Castriot  in  Epirus  (Scanderbeg,  that  is.  Prince 
Alexander),  the  heroic  John  Huniades,  prince  of 
Transylvania,  and  the  fortress  of  Belgrade,  the 
bulwark  of  the  West,  alone  resisted  him.  After  the 
conclusion  of  peace  in  1440  he  laid  down  the  reins  of 
government ;  but  the  pope  having  absolved  Lodislaus, 
king  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  from  his  oath,  and  the 
Christianfl  having  i^enetrated  to  the  bor*lcrs  of  the 
Black  Sea,  Amurath  advancod  to  meet  them,  and 
conquered  them  at  Voma  in  1444,  X^adijdaus  and 
Julian,  the  legate  of  the  pope,  were  among  the  shun. 
The  great  Amurath  again  abdicated  the  throne,  and 
was  again  recalled  to  it  by  danger.  He  humbled 
the  pride  of  the  janizaries,  and  conquered  the  Chrijs* 
Lkina  at  Kossova  in  1449. 

The  Byzantine  Empire  was  already  cut  off  from 
the  West  when  Mohainmed  II.,  the  son  of  Amurath, 
and  hii  snooeisor,  at  the  age  of  twenty -six,  completed 
the  work  of  conquest  (1 45 1  -S 1 ).  He  attacked  CoostftD- 
tinople,  which  was  tidceu  ^lay  2^,  1453;  and  the  last 
Pak^ologus,  Constantino  XL,  buried  Mmself  under 
the  ruins  of  his  throne.  Sinoe  that  time  the  city  has 
been  the  residence  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  Mohammed 
now  built  the  castle  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  organized 
the  government  of  the  empire,  taking  for  his  model 
Nuehirvan's  organization  of  the  Persian  Empire.  In 
1456  ho  Bubdutd  the  Afortat  and  in  14(51  led  the  last 
Conanenua>,  emfi^iror  of  Trebizond,  prisoner  to  Con- 
stantinople Pius  II.  called  in  vain  upon  the  nations 
of  Christendom  tu  take  up  arms.  Mohammed  con- 
quored  the  remainder  of  Bosnia  in  1470,  and  Epima 
in  1465,  after  the  death  of  Scanderbeg^.  He  took 
Ncgropont  and  Lemnos  from  the  Venetians,  Caffia 
from  the  Genoese,  and  in  1473  obliged  the  khan  of 
the  Crim  Tartars,  of  the  f.imily  of  Genghis- Khan,  V) 
do  him  homage.     In  1480  he  had  alre^iidy  conquered 
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O  trail  to,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  wliea  he  died^ 
in  the  midst  of  Liia  great  projects  against  Homo  aod 
l^ema.  Hb  grandAOHf  Sdim  L«  who  bad  detlironod 
and  murdered  his  father,  drove  back  the  Persiana 
to  the  EuphrjUes  and  the  Tigris.  He  defeated  the 
Mamelukes,  and  conquered  in  1517  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Palestineu  Mecca  submitted  to  blm,  and  Arabia 
trembled. 

During  fifty  yeani  the  arma  of  the  Ottomans  by 
aea  obd  by  laiKi  were  the  terror  ol  Europe  and  of 
Asi%  especially  under  Solimati  XL,  the  MagnifioeDt, 
also  called  the  Lawftu'tf\  who  reij^ed  between  1619 
and  15G6.  In  1622  he  took  Rhodes  from  the  knigbta 
of  St*  Johiif  and  by  the  victory  of  Mohacz  in  1520 
subdued  half  of  Hungary.  He  exacted  a  tribute 
from  Moldavia^  and  was  successful  agMnst  the  Vi&r- 
sians  in  Asia  so  as  to  make  Bagdad,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Georgia  subject  to  bim.  He  was  already  threat- 
ening to  overrun  Germany  and  to  plant  the  standard 
of  Mohammed  in  the  West  when  he  was  checked 
before  the  walls  of  Vienna  (1529).  His  admirals 
Hair-ed^din  and  Aruch  (see  Bahb.ihossa)  swept  the 
Mediterranean,  conquered  Northern  Africa,  and  laid 
waste  Minorca,  Sicily,  Apulia^  and  Corfu.  The  pro- 
jects of  tbe  ootiqaeror  were  rendered  abortive  by  the 
policy  of  Charles  V.  He  was  resisted  at  sea  by  the 
Venetians,  and  the  Genoese  Andrew  Doria,  by  the 
grand-master  Laval ette  in  Malta,  and  by  Zrtny  under 
the  walls  of  S2igcth  in  Hungary, 

Ten  sultans,  all  of  thcon  brave  and  warlike^  and 
most  of  them  continually  victoriousi,  had  now  during 
a  period  of  two  centuries  and  a  half  raised  tlie  power 
of  the  Cresct^ut;  but  the  internal  strength  of  tho 
state  WM  yet  undeveloped  Soliman^  indeed,  by  his 
laws,  completed  the  organization  begun  by  Moham- 
TUfiil  XI.,  and  in  153^  united  the  priestly  dignity  of 
the  calipbato  to  the  Ottoman  Porte;  but  he  could 
not  incorporate  into  a  whole  the  conquered  natioui}. 
Ho  also  imprisoned  his  sucecBsor  in  the  seraglio^an 
education  as  little  adapted  to  produce  heroes  as 
statesmen.  From  tliia  time  tho  race  of  Osman 
degenerated,  and  the  power  of  the  Forte  dL-clined. 
From  Soliman's  death,  in  1506,  to  our  time  very  few 
of  the  flultans  who  have  reigned  have  bee  a  distiu- 
gnifthed  by  ability  of  any  kind,  and  least  of  aU  by 
military  courage.  These  snvereigus  ascended  the* 
tbrone  from  a  prison,  and  lived  in  the  seruglio  until, 
as  not  unfrequeutly  happened,  they  again  exchanged 
tbe  throne  for  a  prijKjn.  Several  grand- viziers  alone 
upheld  tbe  falling  state,  while  the  nation  continued 
to  sink  deeper  into  the  grossest  ignorance  and  elavery. 
Pashas,  more  rapacious  and  more  arbitrary  thun  tho 
sultan  and  hia  divan,  ruled  in  the  provinces.  In  its 
foreign  relations  the  Porto  was  the  aport  of  Euroyican 
politicians,  and  more  than  once  was  embroiled  by 
the  cabinet  of  Versailles  in  a  war  with  Austria  and 
Ilnsaia,  ^Vidle  all  Europe  was  making  rapid  pro- 
gress in  the  arts  of  peace  and  of  war,  the  Ottoman 
nation  and  government  remained  inactive  and  sta- 
tienary,  lUlndly  attached  to  their  doctrines  of 
absolute  fate,  and  elated  by  their  former  mihtary 
glory,  the  Turks  looked  upon  foreigners  with  oou- 
tempt  as  infidels  {giaoun).  Without  any  settled 
plan,  but  incitod  by  a  savage  hatred  and  a  thirst  for 
conquest,  they  carried  on  the  war  with  Persia,  Venice, 
Hnngary,  and  Poland.  The  revolts  of  the  janizaries 
and  of  the  govemoni  became  dangerous,  Tbe  sus- 
picions of  the  despot  were  quieted  with  the  dagger 
and  the  bow-stnng,  and  the  ablest  men  of  the  divan 
were  sacrificed  to  the  hatred  of  tlie  soldiery  and  of 
the  ulema,  or  theological  jurists.  The  suoceasor  to 
tbe  throne  commonly  put  to  death  all  his  brothers; 
and  the  people  looked  with  indifferenco  upon  tho 
murder  of  a  hated  sidtan  or  the  deposition  of  a 
weak  one. 


Mustapha  I,  was  frw^ce  dethroned  (1G18  and  1623); 
Osman  IL  and  Ibrahimi  were  strangled,  the  former 
in  1022,  the  latter  in  1Q4S,  Selim  IL,  indeed,  con- 
quered Cyprus  m  1571,  but  in  the  same  year  Don 
John  of  Austria  defeated  the  Turkish  fleet  at  J^epanto, 
-V  century  after,  under  Mohammed  IV^.,  in  1669, 
L'andia  was  taken  after  a  resistance  of  thirteen  years; 
luid  the  vhder  Kara  Mustapha  gave  to  the  Hunga^ 
rians,  who  had  been  oppressed  by  Austria^,  their 
general,  Count  Tekeli,  for  a  long,  in  16S2;  but  the 
very  next  year  he  was  driven  hack  by  John  Sobieski 
from  Vienna,  which  he  had  besieged,  and  after  the 
defeat  at  Mohacz,  in  1687,  the  Ottomans  lost  most 
of  the  strong  places  in  Hungary,  The  exasperated 
people  threw  their  sultan  into  prisou.  In  a  short 
tinje  tho  grand-vizier,  Koprili  or  Kiuprili  Mustapha, 
restored  order  and  courage,  and  recalled  victory  to 
the  Turkish  bimners;  but  he  was  slatn  tu  the  battle 
agalnsi;  the  Germans  near  Salankemen  in  1691.  At 
huit  the  Sultan  ^lustapha  U.  himself  took  the  field, 
but  he  wna  opposed  by  the  hero  Eugene^  tho  con- 
queror at  Zenta  in  1697;  and  on  the  Don,  Peter  the 
CJreat  conquered  Auov.  He  was  obliged,  therefore, 
by  the  I'reuty  of  Uarlowitz  in  1699,  to  renoonce  his 
claims  upon  Transylvania  and  the  country  between 
the  Danube  and  tbe  Theiss^  to  give  up  tbe  Morea  to 
tbe  Venetiana,  to  restore  PodoUa  and  the  Ukraine 
to  Poland,  and  to  leave  Azov  to  the  Russians.  Thus 
I  'egan  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman  power,  A  revolt  of 
the  janizaries,  who,  abandoning  their  ancient  rigid 
di^cipbne,  wished  to  carry  on  commerce  and  live  in 
houses,  obliged  tho  sultan  to||ibdicate.  His  suocea* 
sor,  the  imbecile  and  voluptuous  Aohmet  III.,  saw 
with  indifference  the  troubles  in  Hungaiy,  the  war 
of  the  Spu-ni.ih  Suceession,  and  the  great  Northern 
war.  Charles  XII,,  whom  he  protected  after  hia 
defeat  at  Pultawa,  finally  succeeded  in  invohdng 
him  iu  a  war  with  Peter;  but  the  czar,  although 
liurrouuded  with  bis  whole  army,  easily  obtained  the 
Peace  of  the  Prutli,  by  the  surrender  of  Azov  in 
1711.  In  17 15  tho  grand' vizier  attacked  Venice 
.-vnd  took  the  Morea;  but  Austria  assisted  the  repub- 
]  c,  and  Eugene's  victories  at  Petent'ardein  and  Bel- 
grade (1717)  obliged  tbe  Porte  to  give  up,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Passarowitz  in  171 S,  Temeswar,  Belgrade, 
with  a  part  of  Servia  and  Walachia:  it  still  retained 
the  Morea.  Equally  unsuooetsful  -^ere  Achmet's 
arms  in  Persia:  m  conseqnenoe  of  which  an  insurrec- 
tion broke  out,  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison  in 
1730.  In  1736  the  Russian  geueral  Munich  humbled 
the  pride  of  the  Ottomans;  but  Austria,  the  ally  of 
Kuscda»  was  not  successful,  and  the  French  ambsA- 
srulor  in  Constantinople  effected  the  Treaty  of  Bet- 
grafle  (in  1739),  by  which  the  Porte  regained  Bel- 
grade, with  Servia  and  Walachia^ 

After  a  peace  of  thirty  yeara  Mustapha  IU. 
became  conscious  of  the  rising  groatness  of  Bussia, 
and  required  Catharine  IL  to  withdraw  her  troops 
from  Poland^  but  the  victories  of  Bomanzoff  in  the 
war  between  1768  and  1774  determined  the  politicol 
superiority  of  Russia.  At  tbe  same  time  a  Hussian 
ileet  was  vietorious  on  the  Grecian  seas,  and  Alexis 
Orloflf  called  the  Greeks  to  freedom^ — an  unsucoesa^ 
ful  attempt,  indeed;  yet  Ahdal-Hamid  at  the  Peace 
of  Kut^ohuk-Kainargi,  in  1774,  was  obliged  to 
renouncMj  his  sovereignty  over  the  Crimea,  to  yield  to 
Russia  the  country  between  tho  Bog  and  the  Dnieper, 
with  Kin  burn  and  Azov,  and  to  open  bis  seas  to 
tbe  Russian  merchant  shipe.  But  the  pride  of  the 
humbled  Porte  was  aroused  by  the  rapacious  spirit  of 
lluHsia,  and  the  divan  in  1787  deduced  war  against 
Catharine  II.  The  war,  however,  was  carried  on 
f luring  tho  reign  of  Selim  III.  with  so  little  sucoen 
that  Russia,  by  tho  Peace  uf  Jassy  (1^92)  retained 
Taurida  and  the  country  between  the  Bog  and  tho 
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DniMter*  to^ctlief  with  Otchakov,  antl  g^ained  flDtne 
ACOMAlofui  iiu  the  Ciimc'aHus,  Austria,  a^no^  to  which 
the  Vnriu  in  1777  had  cod  eel  the  Btilcovirina,  a  part 
of  Moldavia,  had  declared  war  in  favotir  of  Russia^ 
btit  was  imluccd  by  the  threaU  of  Pnisala  to  rostt^re 
Bul'-rudo  at  the  l*eaco  of  Sietora  in  ITi'L 

At  thiii  time  the  internal  confusions  of  the  TurkiBli 

.  Kmpiro  were  ocmtinually  inorcaaiiig.  Selim  III.  was 
not  deficient  in  undera landing  or  in  knowledge^  but 
bebfid  not  onorpy  to  ofTeot  a  t boron ^^h  reform.  There 
WM  lio  other  oormectton  between  hi  a  wide  extended 
MIllmB  than  faith  in  the  caliphate  of  ths  padiahoh,  and 
lour  of  tlio  jHtnver  of  the  grand  Bci;rnior,  The  former 
Wiw  fthakon  by  the  sect  of  the  Waliabees  (Wahab- 
Itr's— not  reduced  till  1818),  and  the  latter  thrtiwn 
off  hy  He  vend  b<dd  governors  of  the  provinces.  Amonrj 
ihiim  petty  aultans  were  Pai^ftwan  0^1  im  in  Widdin 
(Viddin),  Jussuff  (until  IS  10)  In  iJagdail^  aoveral 
puhw  ia  AnAtolitt,  &cvp  AU,  pasha  of  Jaiiina,  and 

[:AU  B«j,  in  IJgypt.  Th«  Serviana  wished  for  & 
Hfttive  fioip<>dar;  tlienee  aro«e  continual  insurrectiona 
and  continual  acts  of  tyranny.  On  the  other  hand 
A  spirit  of  freedom  manifested  it^lf  in  i! recce  hy 
impetent  ctfortft,  but  in  Sorvia  by  a  vtgoroui  resist- 
anoe  betwwn  1801  and  18H.  Innally^  in  March, 
1^21 1  the  Greek  nation  arose  to  ahako  off  the  Turk- 
bli  yoke. 

Turkey  was  eaually  pcrj^lcxed  in  her  foreign 
relations.  She  hm  been  njistrusitfnl  of  Franws  over 
iloor  tlic  alHanoo  of  that  country  with  Maria  Theresa 
in  175G.  She  remained  a  quiet  spectator  of  the  out- 
break of  the  revolt! tk>a,  and  the  grand- vizier  had 
hoped  that  the  republic  would  not  unite  with  Aus- 
trik  The  divan,  however,  observed  oozuicietitionsly 
the  existing  ireatie8»  and  neither  in  Asia  nor  in 
Kurope  took  advuiii^  of  the  favourable  opportum^ 
ties  for  restoring  the  uioieDi  power  of  the  Ottomans 
by  a  war  against  Persia  or  ajn^tnat  Austria.  At  ^e 
•atno  Ume  Kussia  stood  ready  upon  the  heights  of 
GauoASUS  and  at  the  moiitha  of  the  DanuW  Bona- 
part«*s  campaign  in  Kgypt  finally  raised  the  iudii,^- 
nation  of  th«  Porte,  which,  S«plemb«r  1,  1798, 
decUrsd  war  for  tb«  fii«t  tim*  •gunat  Fhuuss.  By 
its  sUianoa  with  Eussia  in  Deoember,  1798,  and  with 
England  and  Naples  in  January,  1799,  it  now  fell 
under  the  direction  of  the  cabinets  of  Stv  Petenburg 
and  SL  Jauiea  A  Russian  fleet  sailed  through  tba 
Pantanelles^  and  a  Turkixh  s<iuaiiron,  in  co-openlion 
with  ll  0Qikqvier«d  ih«  Ionian  Islands.  Pam  L  and 
S«l^  III,bv  a  tra^jrftl  Constantinople  (March  21, 
ISOO^  formd  tho  R»pablio  of  th«  Sev«n  Islands, 
wydi,  M  well  as  Ba^uH^  was  to  bs  under  tb«  pro- 
Iselion  of  lbs  Pbrte.  In  the  faUowbig  year  E^snd 
rvstoml  Kgjt^  to  the  Porte;  but  the  Mameluke 
beys  sud  the  Amaouta  filled  the  land  with  tumult 
mmi  bloodsbdii  ttntU  on  Ibe  1st  ol  March,  1SI1»  the 
mm  fn?«Bori  MiAanid  Ali  Pasha,  entirely  extor- 
mhiMiid  Ibt  UamMkm  by  livacherr.  and  long  goT- 
mmtl  Bgjdt  mHi  tadapsiideaHy^  llis  uakn  with 
«hft  SmpMB  piwwi  bfid,  kvw«Tnr,  mndo  Mim 
ittd  »BM«f  lUdkkte  of  tib«  sanpira  ssnalbla  lhat» 
if  Iko  PoHo  would  mntntain  its  powar^  il  musl  in- 
tvodne*  lain  hi  nnnlsa  tbs  nodesn  Uddm,  tad 
^N«  Ift  Um  divna  a  fm  men  ndtsd  lo  tb«  timeai 
All— Hill  WW*  Bksdt  lb«re£ot«  to  form  n  TWkiah 
Sffm  Oft  tbo  ^ntomaa  Model,  wkkh  sbonld  mrpomds 
IM  jnalaaclBa.  Bnl  aflef  Um  peaco  with  fnno^  In 
ItOl^llMro  WH«  ia  tb«  dinm  two  paitMft-«B«a^nn 
md  Britaah*  and  a  Freach.  Tbo  mqnriatity  ol 
Earia  i««and  «p«B  tko  Bona  la  Hm  loaiaa 

H  was  tkmfoia  iaeBoed  lo  hn 
.ialfiOt 


a^aadWi 


iof  Fkaaa% 


a  Ikt  old  iMMlili^  bnlDa  oat 
WK  ISMl  Hm  f^iH  «i  t^o 


which  wftfl  already  engaged  with  Persia  sad  Francow 
The  weakne-^a  of  the  Uttoman  Empire  was  now  evi- 
dent A  Britii^h  tieet  forced  the  paatago  of  the  Dar- 
d;mel]e9,  and,  February  20,  1807,  appealed  before 
ConstantlnopJe;  bub  the  French  general  Sebasttani 
directed  with  success  the  reaistance  of  the  divan  anjl 
of  the  enraged  peoj>le.  On  the  other  hand  the  Rus- 
sians made  rapid  advancefs.  I'he  people  murmured. 
Selim  HL,  May  2&,  1807.  was  deposed  by  the  mufti, 
and  MuBtapha  IV.  waa  obliged  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
hated  innovations.  But  after  the  Turkish  fleet  had 
been  entirely  beaten  by  the  Russians  at  Lemnos, 
July  1,  lS07j  St^^lim'a  friend,  Mustapha  Eaira'^tar, 
the  brave  pasha  of  Rustchuk,  took  advantage  of  the 
terror  of  the  ca[utal  to  seize  it.  The  unhappy  Selim 
lost  his  life  Ju!y  28, 1808;  and  Boiraktar,  in  the  place 
of  the  deposed  Mustapha  IV^  raised  to  the  throne 
Mahmoud  IL  (born  in  1785).  As  grand-vizier  of 
Mahmoud  ho  restored  the  now  military  system,  and 
concluded  a  truce  ^ith  Russia;  but  the  fury  of  the 
jani^ariea  again  broUo  out,  and  destroyed  him  and 
his  work,  November  16,  IS 03, 

Mahmoud  alone  no\v  supported  the  throne;  for  be 
was,  since  the  death  of  Mustapha  I V^  the  only  prince 
of  the  family  of  Osman.  He  soon  showed  extraordi- 
nary courage  and  pnidence»  He  concluded  peace 
with  Great  Britain  Jau.  5,  1809,  and  contanued  wiUi 
redoubled  vigour  the  war  against  tbe  Russiana,  who 
already  threatened  the  pssaages  of  tbe  BaUcan.  Twice 
(1810  and  ISll)  the  Russians  were  obliged  to  retract 
Ijeyond  the  Danube;  nevertheless  their  policy  con- 
quered the  French  party  in  the  divan.  In  vain  had 
the  French  Emperor^  in  Ms  treaty  with  Austria, 
Mansh  14, 1  SI  2,  declared  that  he  would  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  Turkish  territory.  Notwithstanding 
this,  before  the  Frendi  anny  had  pacaed  the  Kisonen 
the  sultan  bought  peace  with  Russia,  May  2B,  1812, 
at  Bucharest,  by  ceding  that  part  td  Moldavia  and 
Bessarabia  which  lies  beyond  the  Pruth,  with  the 
northern  fortresses  on  the  Dniester  and  at  the  months 
of  the  Danube,  and  the  southern  gates  of  the  Gan* 
casus  on  the  Kur.  The  Serbians,  left  to  themselves, 
again  bocamA  subjected  to  Turkey.  They  retaiuetl, 
however,  by  their  treaty  with  the  Porte  in  Novem- 
ber, 1815,  the  administration  of  the  government.  In 
1817  Mahmoud  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  prindjud 
mouth  of  the  Danube  to  Russia.  But  the  Greek 
insuROction  again  disturbed  the  reflations  of  the  two 
powers,  and  prodnoed  important  ofaangea  in  the  aita- 
alion  of  the  PortOL  Hm  Porta  bdiofed  that  Ruaaia 
aecretly  favtmred  the  inanrrectkn,  and  tberef^iro 
aeizod  Moldavia  and  Walachia,  and  restricted  its 
maritime  oommeroe.  Both  were  open  violatians  of 
the  Peaoa  of  Bnohanat,  After  an  interchange  of 
notaa  the  Roaaiaa  ambaasador  left  CooaUatijtople. 
Tho  madiatioQ  of  tho  Britisk  and  Austrian  oourta, 
Ic^elker  with  tiM  Emperor  Alexander  a  dostro  for 
peacg^  proipented  tha  outbreak  ol  a  war;  but  tho 
divaa,  nadar  varioos  prelazis,  refoaed  aZl  gallafadiDa 
to  tho  Eoaaiaa  oabiaci  nata  at  last  tho  Smpaior 
Kkholas  dedarad  the  Rnasaaa  WfiaialMai,  upon  wkiak 
Iha  Pbr«a^  May  14^  1824!^  graalod  a&  tho  daaaaoda 
of  tbe  Roaaiaa  ooort^  and  proaaiaed  that  in  Moldavia 
and  Walad^a  (where  in  tkreo  yeais  it  had  raised 
37,000^000  of  piastres^  which  wan  cnplojod  ia  the 
war  i^ainal  Iha  Giaaki)  aif^erythiag  ahesud  aa  lapjacwl 
oa  ite  ionaar  footii^,  and  aoil  Manniimimiiia  la 
Akenaaa.  Here  a  final  term  was  agaia  fiaad  lot 
Ihedectaioa  of  the  divan,  and  Cktobar  ClSS«|  eigbkjr- 
two  artkles  of  tho  Ruasiaa  ahlmatwm  wata  ao^ 
ee^ted.  Tlda  TWatj  of  Akonm 
tka  Fsaea  af  Bnckaraal.    Tho  Porta  i 

iaAmawkiek  H  kad  kateto 
tka  Mil  a  If  gi  ami  Jill 
bj  Rwma  la  Swia^  MaMatia,  aaidWaladiia. 


OTTOMAN  EMPirLE^OTWAY. 


In  the  meanwhile  the  Porte  ha4  be^m  its  internal 
reform,,  ami  it  was  resolved  utterly  to  ext4^n^inate 
the  jsLniznries,  who  Imd  latelv  burned  the  suburb  of 
<ialata.  fruni  the  3d  to  the'Sth  <it  January,  182(3. 
An  Army  was  formed  upon  the  Europe&n  system, 
uid  in  JunOj  1520, tbe  body  fiF  janizaries  was  destroyed 
after  a  bloody  atni;?gle.  The  violence  employecl  in 
the  execution  of  thLd  and  other  measurea  cauat'd  an 
inenrrection^  in  which  (An^at  HI  and  October  11} 
6000  bouses  wero  burned  in  Con8tantino[>le*  Instead 
of  military  insubordination,  the  most  rigid  military 
despotism  began,  which  did  not  Ppnre  even  the  ulem  v 
At  the  Bftme  time,  the  Porte,  in  June,  1.^27,  firmly 
refused  tho  oS^ered  mediation  of  Kussia,  Britain,  and 
France,  in  its  war  with  the  Greeks,  and  the  grand 
seignior  called  all  his  subjects  (Christiana  included) 
to  anns^  to  fight,  if  necessary,  against  all  Europe- 
After  the  fall  of  the  AcropoLia  '(.Tune  5, 1827)  Eeschid 
Puha  come  into  possef^Mion  of  Livadio,  East  and 
Weet  Hellas  again  submitted  to  the  Crescent.  Tbe 
remonstrances  of  Britain,  France,  and  Ihissiaaq-ainat 
the  cruelties  with  which  the  war  aj^ainst  the  Greeks 
w«  carried  on  proving  of  no  avail,  tboea  powers 
attacked  and  de^itroyed  the  fleet  of  Mahmoud  at 
Navarino  (20tb  Oct.  1827).  1  his  event  aecured  the 
independence  of  Greece.  ITie  witr  bet\^een  Turkey 
and  Kusaia,  which  began  in  1S*28,  and  was  terminated 
by  the  peace  of  Adrianople^  1 4th  S^pt.  1829,  greatly 
enfeebled  the  Porte;  and  Mehemet  Ali»  nominally 
Paiba  of  Egyptj  but  real  lord  both  of  that  and  Syria, 
levied  war  a!;^ainst  his  aovereign  in  1833,  and  advanced 
to  Kutayo,  in  Anatoba,  distant  otily  120  mi  lea  from 
Cnnstantinople;  when  the  Eu8sian.?j  who  had  been 
called  on  for  their  aid  by  the  sultan,  fi»rced  the  inva- 
ders to  desist.  The  Kusnians  profited  by  thi«  occa- 
sion to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Hunkiar-Skelesai,  in 
which  it  was  (mfrr  aim)  stipulated  that  the  Dardan* 
ellea  were  to  bo  for  ever  clfjsed  against  the  armed 
vessels  of  all  nations  which  Eussia  may  consider  her 
enemies.  The  sultan  persevered  in  bis  reforrninf^  ayn- 
tem  till  his  death,  which  tiwok  place  in  lb3d.  He  was 
succeeded  by  hk  son,  Abdul  Medjid  KhaiL  In  1840 
Mehemet  Ali  levied  war  against  tho  iww  sidtan  •  but 
thia  was  soon  put  an  end  to  (though  not  till  hi>)  forces 
bad  been  utterly  routed  by  Ibrahim  Pasha)  through 
the  active  intervention  of  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
and  Ku3i»ia,  In  terms  of  the  convention  which  ensued 
Mehemet  Ali  evacuated  Syria,  which  had  bet^n  se^  eral 
preTiouB  years  tinder  his  rule,  and  he  was,  in  recom- 
peztM,  recogmied  as  hereditary  viceroy  of  Efjypt, 
conditionally  on  his  dmng  homage  and  paying  a 
yearly  tribute  to  the  sultan. 

The  next  important  event  in  the  history  of  the 
Ottomau  Empire  was  the  war  with  IluKsJa  in  which 
Turkey  became  involved  in  ISS:^,  and  in  which  she 
was  joined  by  England  and  France  in  the  following 
year.  An  account  of  tho  origin  and  progress  of  this 
war,  known  as  tho  Crimean  war,  will  be  found  in  the 
article  Crimea,  and  it  is  therefore  enough  U\  say  here 
that  it  terminated  with  the  defeat  of  Kussia,  and  the 
conoiuBJon  of  a  treaty  at  Pari*  on  the  30th  of  March, 
1856,  by  which  the  influence  of  Ktisda  in  IVrkey 
was  greatly  reduced.  The  principal  articlcfS  were  the 
abolition  of  tbe  Eusaian  protectorate  over  the  Danu- 
bian  principalities,  the  government  of  which  woa  to 
be  reorganized  under  the  stjvereignty  of  the  Porte; 
the  rectiti cation  of  tbe  frontier  between  Eussia  and 
Turkey,  and  the  ceftKion  of  part  of  Iiej<aarabia  to  the 
latter  power.  On  the  25tb  J  one,  1861,  Abdul  Medjid 
Khan  died,  and  was  succetided  by  bis  brother,  Abdul 
Aziz  Khan,  the  close  of  whoso  reign,  otherwise 
uneventful,  was  darkened  by  the  commencement  of 
that  series  of  events  which  led  to  the  recent  dbaKters 
of  Turkey.  In  tbe  summer  of  1875  the  people  of 
HerzegDvinai  unable  to  endure  any  longer  the  mis- 


go  vernmt^nt  of  the  Turks,  broke  into  rebellion,  A 
year  hiter  the  Servians  and  Montenegnns  likewue 
took  lip  arms,  and  though  the  former  wore  unsuc- 
cessful anil  obliged  to  abandon  the  war,  the  Monte- 
neqfrina  still  held  out.  In  the  midst  of  these  events 
Abdul  Aziz  was  depr»sed  (May  3D,  1876),  and  a  few 
days  later  be  committed  suicide.  The  successor  to 
him  lirst  apjtointed,  Mura^l  V,,  was  himself  do{K)8ed 
ou  the  rjlst  of  Au^rust  in  the  same  year,  and  was  then 
succeederl  by  Abdul  Hamid  IL  Meantime  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  were  pressmg  reforms  on  Turkey, 
and  at  tho  end  of  1876  a  conference  met  at  Constan- 
tinople with  the  Ti'iew  of  making  a  fresh  settlement 
of  the  rclati^ots  between  her  and  her  Christian  prt> 
vineea»  All  the  recommendations  of  the  Ciinference 
were,  however,  rejected  by  I'urkey;  and  in  April 
following,  Russia,  who  had  been  coming  more  anrl 
more  prominently  forward  as  the  cham|iion  of  the 
oppressed  provinces  an{l  had  for  months  been  roassinif 
troops  00  both  the  Asiatic  and  the  European  frontier 
of  Turkey,  issued  a  warlike  mauifeatoand  commenced 
hostile  o|)cnitions  in  both  parts  of  tho  Turkish  empire. 
She  waq  immediately  joined  by  Eoumania,  who  on 
the  22d  of  May  declared  her  independence.  The 
progress  of  the  Russians  on  the  European  theatrw  *if 
war  was  at  first  rapid.  On  the  27tb  of  June  they 
crossed  the  Danube  unreslated  at  Sistova,  and  on  tbe 
12th  of  July  a  Eusaian  army  paaaed  the  Balkans,  and 
though  afterwarda  driven  back  it  succeeded  in  main- 
taining itself  in  the  Sbipka  Pass.  But  soirm  after 
the  eastern  army  sustained  severe  reverses  before  the 
heights  of  Pkvna*  on  a  northern  spur  of  the  Balkan h 
in  Bulgaria  There  the  Turks  had  f^rtiHed  them- 
Bdvea  with  great  skill,  and  there  they  held  out 
againat  repeated  attacks  of  the  Kussians  and  Emi- 
manians  till  the  poaition  was  stormed  on  the  10th  of 
December.  Previously  to  this  the  Asiatic  campai.:u 
fdao  bad  turned  out  favourably  tor  Kussick  Kai^ 
was  taken  on  the  IBtli  of  November,  and  tbe  wbok* 
of  Armenia  was  left  open  to  the  invadtn*.  After  tbe 
fall  of  Plevna  the  Turkish  rcsietanee  in  Europe  sa 
in  Asia  completely  collapsed,  and,  3d  of  filarch,  1878, 
Turkey  waa  compelled  to  agree  to  the  treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  in  which  she  accepted  the  terms  of  Russiit. 
Tbe  provijiions  of  this  treaty  were,  however,  consider- 
ably mwlifiod  by  tbe  treaty  of  Ijcrlin  concluded  on  the 
13th  of  July  following  by  a  European  coufjresa,  and 
it  is  on  this  treaty  that  the  present  settlement  oi 
Turkey  is  baaed.  By  it  Eoumania,  Servia,  and 
Montenegro  were  declared  independent,  and  the  terri- 
tories of  the  two  latter  were  increased ;  Boumaniau 
Bessarabia  was  ceded  to  Eussia,  in  compens^ation  for 
which  tbe  Dobrudsha  was  handed  <tver  to  Eoumani:^; 
Austria  was  empowered  to  occupy  Busnia  and  Herze- 
govina in  order  to  maintain  peace  and  order;  Bulgaria 
north  of  the  Balkans  was  erected  into  a  principality 
under  the  protection  of  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria  south  at 
the  Balkans  was  made  an  autonomoua  province  under 
the  name  of  Eastern  Rumelia;  finally,  in  Aaia  Kussia 
receiveil  a  portion  of  Anntniia  inclmling  Batum*  On 
the  4th  of  Juno  previous  England  had  eoneluded  a 
convention  with  Turkey  giving  her  the  right  U* 
occupy  Cyprus,  which  island  she  soon  after  occupied. 
Since  the  coucluHion  of  this  treaty  Turkey  has  trans- 
ferred a  largo  part  of  ThenKJily  to  fireece. 

OTWA\,  Thomas,  an  English  writer  of  tragedy, 
was  Ijom  in  1651  at  Trotting,  or  Trotk^n,  in  Sussex » 
hia  father  being  tho  rector  of  Woollieding,  in  that 
county.  He  was  educated  at  \\lnch*ister  and  i  *xford, 
hut  left  tbe  univeraity  witbout  a  degree.  He  went 
to  London,  and  made  some  attempts  as  an  actor, 
but  with  little  success.  In  1675  he  produced  bis  first 
tragedy  of  AlcibiiMles.  The  following  year  appeared 
his  Don  Carlfus,  which  proved  extremely  snccessfub 
Hb  theatrical  reputation  introduced    him  to  tb* 
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fii\trona^e  of  the  Earl  of  Plynioutb,  a  n  at  it  ml  st>n  of 
(Jbarlea  II*,  who  pmcured  Ixim  a  cornetcy  in  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  destined  for  Fliinders,  in  which 
country  h©  served  for  a  short  time  and  then  returned, 
pursued  by  hia  hahitiiai  poverty.  He  continued  to 
write  for  the  Btage,  but  found  it  a  very  acanty  means 
t>f  Bubsistcuee.  He  produced,  in  1G77,  TItua  and 
J^rtiiiee,  from  Eadne^  and  the  Chuata  of  Scapin, 
(mm  Molife:ro,  which  were  acted  together  aa  play  and 
farce,  and  succeeded-  The  follo^'iinfl'  year  he  produced 
bia  Priendship  in  Fashion^  a  comedy,  which  was  fol- 
liiwed^  in  16S0,  by  his  tragedies  of  Caius  Mariue  and 
the  t)rphan,  and  in  1682  by  Vcnico'  Preserved,  on 
which  last  two  pieces  his  dramatto  fame  is  chiefly 
fiuod'^'^  ^i^  comedies  were  coarse  and  licentiouB^. 
nvim  for  that  day.  He  died  in  1  OS  5,  in  hifl  thirty- 
f yurth  year,  at  a  public-houso  on  Tower  UiU^  where 
lie  had  accreted  biiuBelf  from  his  creditors,  in  s 
»tate  of  great  destitution.  A»  a  tragic  writer  he  la 
deservedly  esloemed  for  the  force  and  feeling  with 
which  he  depicts  domestic  distress.  His  tragedy 
of  Venice  Preserved  still  maintains  its  place  en  the 
tttage. 

OUDENAPa>E,  or  Audexarde,  a  town  of  Eel- 
glum,  in  the  province  of  East  Manders,  on  the 
Scheldt^  enppcHjed  by  some  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Gotlii*  a1x>ut  the  year  411;  15  miles  south  of  Ghent, 
and  24  miles  north-east  of  Lille.  It  is  fortified^  wcU 
built,  and  has  a  handsome  Gothic  town-htiuae;  and 
manufactures  of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  good^^ 
tobacoo,  laca,  together  with  Iron  f<»UDdries,  dlstUierieSj 
breweries,  ^c  It  has  sustained  several  sieges,  but 
ia  beat  known  in  history  by  the  memorable  victory 
gained  over  the  French  on  the  11th  of  July,  1708, 
by  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Dulie  of  Marlborouglu 
Pop.  6250. 

UUDH,  or  OtiDE  (in  Sanskrit,  A^fodhfd)^  a  former 
province  of  British  India,  Ijounded  on  the  nckrth  by 
Nepaul^  and  on  other  sides  Hurrounded  by  the  Nortli- 
west  Proviuces  of  tlie  Presidency  of  Bengal; 
with  which  it  was  am jvliin mated  on  the  17th  of  ila- 
nuary^  1877;  area,  £  f,251  Euglieh  square  miles;*  The 
surface  h  mostly  levet,  and  highly  fertile ;  it  ia 
^vatered  by  the  Ghogra,  Gumti,  Sye,  and  other  tribu- 
taries of  the  Ganges,  all  of  which  have  a  general 
soQth-easl  coui-ae.  The  Ganges  itself  forms  nearly 
all  its  southern  boundary.  Wheat,  barley,  rice, 
sugar^  indigo,  and  others  of  the  richest  products  of 
India,  are  raised  in  large  quantities;  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts a  Tast  amjount  of  nitre  and  other  salts  effloiresce 
00  the  soil  Some  parts  of  the  country  are  in  high 
and  fine  cultivation ;  but  largo  parts  are  overgrown 
with  jungle.  Amongst  tho  inhabitants  are  numerous 
Rajputs  J  and  many  uf  the  [>opulation  are  Mussid- 
mans.  Oudh  was  formerly  a  !Mcigul  province,  and 
was  surrounded  hy  the  pro\incea  of  Delhi,  Agra, 
Allahabad,  and  Bahar.  It  became  subordinate  to 
the  British  after  the  battle  of  JvaJpee,  in  1760,  In 
1801  there  were  amiexed  from  this  territory  to  the 
Britnh  dominions  Gorakhpur,  and  some  other  east- 
em  fiintricts;  and  by  the  treaty  of  the  same  year 
the  vizier  agreed  to  mMntain  in  bis  own  pay  only 
four  battalions  of  infantry  and  2000  cavalry,  besides 
.1  few  guards,  armed  collectors,  and  irregular  troops; 
and  to  pay  to  the  Anglo-Indian  government  an 
annual  subsidy  of  760,000  rupees  (£76,000),  from 
which  the  Britbh  s^ipported  a  subaidiiuy  force  of 
10,000  meo,  includiii;,'  Europeans.  In  1S19  the 
vizier  threw  olT  his  nominal  dependence  on  the  Mogul 
overetgn,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king.    A  disputed 

don,  and  |)artlal  revolt  in  1837,  were  the  chief 

1  vnhscquent  events  until  IS 56,  when  the  comphdni^ 
of  the  mi«government  of  the  Xing  of  Oudh  led  to  the 
annexation  nf  the  country  to  the  British  dominions,  an 
annual  pension  of  £120|500  being  settled  on  the  king. 


This  measure,  however,  produced  much  dtssftliafac- 
ti^ri,  and  when,  in  1857,  the  mutiny  broke  otit,  most 
of  the  Uudh  sepoys  joined  it,  and  the  siege  of  Luek- 
now  re-sulted  (See  Indian  Mutiny.)  After  the 
pacification  of  the  province  it  gradually  regained 
prosperity,  and  under  the  judicious  reforms  intro- 
duced it  hi^  continued  to  progreaa.  Schools  have 
been  established;  in  1877-78  there  were  1423  ia 
operation,  with  64,571  scholars.  The  revenue  de- 
rived from  tho  province  in  1877-78  was  £1,609,08^, 
and  the  expenditure  £570,422.  Since  the  amalg»- 
ination  with  the  Kortb  West  Provinces  no  separate 
reports  have  been  issued.  Lucknow  is  the  capital; 
the  other  principal  places  being  Eatzabad,  Shababnd 
Uhardch,  and  Khyrabad.  Pop.  (1881}.  11,220,950, 
i^iviriKT  tbu  lai^e  avera^^e  of  4\i'd  to  the  square  mile. 

OUDHj  a  town,  ana  the  former  capitiil  of  the  pro* 
vince  of  Oudh,  on  both  banks  of  the  Ghogra,  77  miles 
east  of  Luclmow.  It  is  greatly  venerated  by  Hindus; 
but  its  ancient  temples  are  in  ruins,  and  its  ooly 
structures  deserving  notice  ai^e  a  mosque  built  by 
Auningzebef  some  ^lobommedan  tombs,  and  an  iron 
brid^'o  across  the  river.     Pup.  8000. 

OLJDLNOT,  Charles  Nicolas,  Duke  of  Eeggio» 
a  peer  and  marshal  of  France,  was  bom  at  Bar-le- 
Duc  in  17(37.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  enUated  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  regiment  of  Medoc,  but  at  the 
request  of  his  family  quitted  it  in  1787.  IT^e  revoln* 
tiou  furnidhed  him  with  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
his  warlike  bent.  In  1791  ho  was  elected  command- 
ant of  a  volunteer  battalion,  and  gave  striking  proob 
of  valour.  For  his  defence  of  the  castle  of  Bitsdie 
agaiu.st  the  Prussians  in  1792  be  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Picardy.  At  its  head  he 
defanded  him^lf  in  1793  against  a  body  of  the 
enemy  1 0,000  strong  for  four  hours,  and  was  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier*generaL  While  fighting  on 
the  Rhine  he  received  four  severe  wmmds,  and  in 
179&  obtained  the  rank  #f  a  general  of  division.  Mas* 
e^na  made  him  chief  of  the  general  staff,  and  by  bis 
aid  gained  a  victory  near  ZuHcIl  After  the  'iSth 
Brumaire  Oudinot  accompanied  bim  in  the  same 
capacity  to  Italy,  where  he  added  greatly  to  his  fame 
by  several  bold  rallies  during  the  siege  of  G^noat, 
He  also  decided  the  battle  of  Mindo,  having  with 
some  Botdlens  made  a  doMh  at  a  formidable  Ametrian 
battery,  aud  carried  it.  In  1804  Napoleon  gave  him 
the  command  of  a  grenadier  corps  of  10,000  tnen, 
which  was  to  form  the  advance-guard  of  the  main 
body.  At  the  head  of  these  troops  he  opened  the 
campaign  of  1805.  He  drove  back  a  strong  Austrian 
corps  at  Wertingen,  and  by  a  series  o«f  bold  man* 
Q3uvre3  contributed  essentially  to  the  BuocciseaatUlm. 
After  reaching  Vienna  he  crossed  the  I>annbe  at  the 
bridge  of  Tabor,  and  defeated  the  Austrians,  captur- 
ing  180  guna  and  several  battalioQR.  Having  been 
^^ounded  in  the  affair  of  Hollabiiinn,  be  was  sent  in 
is 00  to  take  poeseission  of  Neufchatel,  which  had 
been  ceded  by  Prussia.  At  Friedland  ho  withstood 
the  Russian  army  till  Napoleon  came  up  with  the 
main  body  and  com|>leted  the  victory.  After  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit  be  was  made  a  count,  aud  obtained  a 
grant.  He  opened  the  campaign  of  1809,  and  gave 
a  succession  of  defeats  to  Uie  Austiiaaas  at  Paffea- 
hofen,  Ried,  Eberaberg,  and  Vienna.  At  tho  battle 
of  Eesling  he  eneceeded  Lannes  in  the  oonunand  of 
the  second  army  corps,  and  helped  to  gain  the  battle 
of  Wagram.  Napoleon  now  mn/le  him  m  marshal 
and  Duke  of  Reggio^  and  gave  him  on  eatftte  wortb 
£4000  a  year.  In  1810  he  was  ordered  to  take  poe- 
session  of  IloUand  with  his  corps,  and  executed  the 
difBciilt  commiasion  with  prudence  and  moderation* 
On  the  opening  of  the  Rmsian  campai;iB  in  IS  12  lie 
w.'i3  for  a  Khort  time  governor  of  Berlin.  He  then 
crossed  the  Niomen  wiih  the  second  army  corps,  and 


drove  the  llusai&na  from  tbcir  fortified  position  at 
I'oloczk^  After  figbting  a  Bcriea  of  bloody  biittlea 
ngainBt  Wittgenstoiii  in  main  tain  Lug  this  point,  ho 

I  obliged  in  conBequ€!iice  ai  severe  wounds  to  reBign 
liifl  commjind  to  Si  Cyr.  In  leading  the  retreat  of 
tii8  »rmy  from  Moscow  he  endeavoured  to  keep  the 
])aaage  ol  the  Berezina  open;  but  wils  not  able  to 
l>revent  the  destruction  of  the  Berezina  Bridge*  In 
the  campaign  of  1813  be  led  the  12th  army  corpa. 
After  the  armiEtice  of  Flaswitx  be  received  the  com- 
miind  of  three  united  corps,  and  endeavoured  to  push 
forward  to  Berlin;  but  was  defeated  at  Grossbeeren 
by  the  Crown- prince  of  Sweden,  and  ordered  in  con- 
seoucnce  to  giro  up  bis  command  to  Noy,  whoso 
defeat  he  shortly  after  shared  »t  Deunewiix.  At 
Jjeipzig  he  commanded  two  divialons  of  the  Young 
Guard,  Severe  wounds,  accompanied  with  sicltneaei, 
obEged  him  to  quit  the  army]  but  he  again  in  IS II 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  Young  Guard, 
Alter  Napoleon's  abdication  ho  £^ve  in  big  adhesi'm 
to  the  Bourbcms,  who  made  him  a  peer  and  a  miniater 
of  state,  and  ga%'e  him  the  command  of  the  twenty- 
iifth  military  division.  During  the  Hundred  Daya 
he  remained  quiet  on  his  estates^  and  on  the  eecond 
restoration  waa  appointed  major-general  of  the  Hoyal 
Guards,  and  commandant  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Paris.  In  the  Spani&b  campaign  of  1823  he  eom- 
manded  the  first  army  corps,  and  was  ap  [jointed 
governor  of  Madrid.  As  a  supporter  of  the  July 
revolution  he  waa  made  by  Louis  Pbilippe  hiijh 
chancellor  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  in  1842 
succeeded  Monoey  m  governor  of  the  HiJtel  dee  In- 
valides.  This  appointment  he  held  till  his  death  in 
1847. — His  eldest  aoUt  Nicolas  Chahles  VicToa(bom 
1791),  commanded  the  troops  sent  hy  the  French 
liepubtio  in  184!)  against  Kumej  and  held  possession 
of  it  for  tho  pope.  lu  spite  of  the  heroic  resistance 
of  the  patriots,  headtid  by  Garibaldi,  Mamni,  and 
Saffi,  tlio  city  was  obliged  to  iurrender  nncondition' 
ally.  On  the  accession  of  Napoleon  IIL  he  wm 
deprived  of  his  command,  and  ceased  to  take  a  share 
in  public  affairs.     He  died  in  1863. 

OUNCE  (Latin,  unda,  a  twelfth  part  of  any  mag- 
nitude, whether  of  length,  surface,  or  capacity  j  hence 
the  Italian  oficia,  gignifyin^  inch  m  w«^ll  as  ounce), 
a  desrignation  of  weight.  In  Troy  wei;,''bt  the  ounce 
is  the  twelfth  part  of  the  pound,  and  weighs  480 
grains;  in  avoirdupois  tlie  ounce  is  the  stitteeiitb  part 
of  a  pound,  and  weighs  4374  grains  Troy. 

OUNCE  {FelU  Uncia\  one  of  the  Digiti grade  Car- 
iiivora»  found  in  Northern  Africa,  Arabiftj  Persia, 
lodia,  and  China.  The  length  of  the  body  ia  about 
^i  feet,  the  tail  measuring  about  2  feet.  The  body 
in  elongated,  the  limbs  being  of  shorter  conformation 
than  in  its  allies.  The  general  body  fur  consists  of 
lung  hairs,  coloured  a  yellovviah  gray.  The  head 
l>ears  numerous  small  black  spots  of  round  shape.  A 
larger  patch  exists  behind  each  ear.  The  back  bears 
iival  patches,  each  consisting  of  a  coliectiDU  of  smaller 
Kpots,  whilst  those  on  the  sides  are  more  irregularly 
iUsposed,  and  tho,^e  of  the  thigha  and  legs  are  smaller 
stilL  The  toil,  particularly  on  its  upper  aspect,  is 
marked  by  irregular  patches  of  a  black  colour.  In 
habits  the  ounce  resembles  the  leopard.  It  ia  trained 
to  hunt  like  the  Cheetah*  or  Hunting  Leopard,  and 
in  such  a  ca«e  becomes  completely  tamed  and  domes- 
ticated. By  some  authorities  the  ounce  is  regarded 
as  merely  the  young  state  of  the  leopard,  but  this 
opinion  cfecidedly  requires  confirmation. 

OtJEO'PRETO,  or  Villa-Rica,  a  tovm  of  Brazil, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Minas-Gcroes;  situated  on 
a  series  of  heights  at  the  base  of  the  serra  of  its 
name,  HHi  miles  N.y.w.  of  Rio-do- Janeiro.  It  is 
surroumkd  by  lofty  barren  mountains,  and  la  com- 
posed of  narrow,  crooked,  frregular,  and  ill-paved 


streets.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  governor's 
residence,  more  resembling  a  fortress  than  a  palace, 
and  partly  occupied  by  the  offices  of  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  of  the  province;  five  churches, 
the  town-house,  the  treasury,  barraoks,  and  theatre* 
It  nosaeases  a  public  library,  a  botanical  garden, 
with  a  normal  school  of  agriculture  attached;  and  a 
college,  with  chairs  of  Latin  and  Portuguese,  phar- 
macy, and  anatomy.  An  active  trade  is  carrif^  on 
with  Rio-de-Janeuro,  and  with  the  towns  in  the  north 
and  east  of  the  province.  Ita  gold  mines,  now  nearly 
Kxbauisted,  have  been  long  worked  by  an  English 
company.     Pop,  20,000* 

OUSE,  called  also  NoKTHi^N  or  YonKsnriiE  Ocse, 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  rivers  of  th«  same  name, 
a  river  of  England,  in  the  county  of  York,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Swale  with  the  IJre  near 
Boroughhridge;  it  flows  tortuously  south-east  past 
York,  Selby,  and  Goole;  and  nnitea  wntb  the  Trent 
S  miles  east  of  the  last-mentioned  town,  to  form  the 
tifltuary  of  the  Humber.  Its  total  course  is  CO  miles; 
for  tho  last  45  of  which  (or  to  York)  it  U  navigable 
for  large  vessels,  and  for  barges  as  far  a.«i  Linton. 
Its  principal  afHoents  are  the  ^\liarfe  and  tho  Aire 
from  the  west,  the  Bon  from  the  south,  and  the 
Derwent  from  the  north. 

OIJSE,  Great,  a  river  of  England,  rises  near 
Brackley  in  the  county  of  Korthomptoti,  flows  in 
a  general  north* easterly  direction,  traverses  the 
coimties  of  Buckingham,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Cam- 
bridgOj  and  Norfollc,  and  fftUij  into  the  Wash  at 
icing's  Lyim,  after  a  course  of  alwut  160  milGia»  for 
the  latter  two-thirds  of  which  it  ia  navigable,  Ita 
chief  alliuents  are  the  Ivel,  Cam,  Larke,  Little  Ouae, 
Stoke,  and  Nar. 

OUTLAWRY  is  the  putting  one  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  Anciently,  in  Britain  an  outlawed 
felon  waa  said  to  have  caput  tupinum  (a  woLTs  head), 
and  might  be  knocked  on  the  head  like  a  wolf  by 
any  one  that  ahoultl  meet  him;  for  having  himself 
lenounced  or  evaded  the  la%v  he  was  to  lose  ita  pro- 
tection, and  be  dealt  with  as  in  a  aUto  of  nature, 
iivhero  every  one  that  should  lind  him  might  slay  him. 
But  the  inhumanity  of  the  law  in  this  re«pect  had 
become  softened  as  early  as  the  times  ol  Bracton; 
and  now  no  man  is  entitled  to  kill  kim  wantonly, 
and  in  bo  doing  he  is  guilty  of  murder.  OutLi\^Ty 
in  civil  proceeding  was  formally  abaJisbed  in  1879^ 
and  even  in  criminal  cases  it  is  but  little  used  now 
in  Britiiin.  In  an  iutlictmcnt  for  treason  cr 
felony  an  outlawry  of  the  party  indicated  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  conviction.  Any  on©  may  arrest  a  person 
outlawed  on  such  an  indictment,  cither  of  bis  own 
motion  or  upon  a  warrant  called  a  capias  uth^jatum, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  to  execution.  In 
other  cases  the  effect  of  outlawry  is  the  forfeiture  of 
the  gootls  of  the  outlaw  to  the  crown,  in  which  they 
becc^me  vested  for  the  benefit  of  the  pl.ainti(f  in  tbt; 
suit  in  which  the  outlawry  is  had.  Another  conse- 
quence of  outlawry  la,  that  the  outlaw  caimot  bring 
any  suit  or  process  in  his  own  name;  he  is,  in  this 
respect,  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  law,  and  is 
titnsequently  stripped  of  all  his  civil  rights.  The 
tibject  of  these  severe  penalties  is  to  compel  ]>creons 
fiutid  in  civil  process  or  indicted  to  ajipear  and 
anawer,  itwtt^ad  of  absconding  and  leaving  the  king- 
i\om.  The  law  is  careful  tnat  so  heavy  penalties 
should  not  be  incurred  without  BtiSdent  gnonnda, 
and  the  most  exact  and  formal  proceedings.  It  is 
accordingly  provided  by  Magna  Charta  that  none 
shall  be  outlawed  otherwise  than  ftooording  to  the 
laws  of  the  land.  The  ordinary  proceeding  for  this 
purpose  is  to  imne  three  writs  successively  to  arrest 
the  defenHfttit,  If  he  is  not  to  be  found  the  con^ner 
is  ordered  by  writ  to  exact  or  demand  him  in  live 
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county  courtsi  iuccctsivelv,  antl  the  sherifT  is  ordered 
tf>  njake  pnxrlamation  t\ini&  lime«  in  the  roost  public 
pliice«  in  the  winiity  of  hh  resilience,  callinf^  upon 
hi  in  to  appear  find  answer  to  tbe  suit  or  inilittmeot. 
If  he  docs  not  thereupon  appear  a  judgrncnt  of  out- 
lawry is  pasaed.  If,  however^  thtire  is  any,  the 
IcaLAtf  defect  in  the  proceedings^  this  jud^ncoent  may 
be  revereed  on  error 

OUTLINE,  or  Cohtoob,  in  drawing,  \a  the  reprc- 
sentalT^n  of  an  imaginary  line  circumscribing  th& 
boundary  of  the  visible  auperfidea  of  objects,  without 
indicating  by  shade  or  li;::ht  the  cle^ationa  and 
depressiona,  and  without  colour.  Only  one  indica- 
tion of  light  and  slimie  is  used  in  outlines — tlio 
greater  lightness  or  darknesd  of  the  line.^^ — and  a 
eldlful  artist  can  produce  much  effect  with  thc«c* 
scanty  meana.  The  etudy  of  coot^^ur  or  outline  is  of 
the  greateat  importance  to  the  painter;  it  is  to  bini 
what  the  fundamental  bans  in  to  the  musician.  In 
recent  times  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  outline^ 
and  many  enjp'avin^^a  have  been  fiublisihed  rep  re- 
«enting  only  the  outlint^a  of  celebrated  worka  of  art^ 
or  origintU  compngitiona  in  outlines,  by  celebrated 
artijita,  auch  aa  Cornel  iuH.  In  painting  the  outHneji 
may  be  sharps  aa  in  the  ancient  Uonnan  aebool,  or 
more  soft  and  less  defined,  aa  in  the  Italian  schmjl. 

OUTPOST,  in  military  language,  a  post  or  atatioa 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  camp,  or  at  a  distance  from 
the  main  body  of  the  army.  Tlie  terra  hs  also  applied 
to  the  body  of  men  placed  at  this  station.  Outponta 
are  «ent  out  for  the  purpose  of  watcliing  the  apprtjach 
of  an  cue  my »  and  of  keepting  him  olf  until  the  main 
force  is  prepared  to  receive  liim.  It  i&  the  duty  of 
the  officer  commanding  an  outpost  to  use  all  tho 
means  that  circumstances  put  in  his  power  to  keei> 
the  enemy  at  point-blank  range,  hy  felling  trccM, 
blocking  up  paths,  breaking  up  the  ground,  &c.  He 
matt  carefully  note  all  the  heights  within  range,  the 
passages  by  which  an  enemy  could  a[}proach,  and  the 
woodflj  building!*,  &c-,  in  which  he  could  find  cover, 

OUTRAll/LlELT  EN  ANT-GENERAL  Sift  J  AMES,  tllO 

son  of  Eenjantin  Outram,  a  civil  engineer,  and 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Jlounie, 
Aberdeeniihire,  \va.H  Ixirn  at  Butterley  Hall,  Derby- 
lihire,  29tb  .Tanuary,  1803,  He  was  left  an  orphan, 
at  the  age  of  two  years,  and  was  educated  lirst  under 
Dr,  Bisset,  at  Udny,  Aberdeenshire,  and  afterwards* 
at  Mariachal  College,  Aberdeen,  where  be  distin- 
guished hiinsell  In  1S19  he  went  out  as  a  cadet  to 
India,  and  after  commanding  for  some  time  a  body 
of  irregular  troops,  was  appointed  adjutant  to  the 
23d  R^ment  of  Bombay  Native  Infantry.  In  1S28 
he  was  selected  to  nndeiiake  a  misiiion  to  the  fero- 
cious Bbeel  tribes,  ivhom  be  first  lieat  in  battle,  and 
then  disciplined  them  into  a  military  force,  with 
which  be  conr|uerefl  the  Daung  tribes.  Prom  18^5 
to  1838  he  woM  emijloyed  in  subduing  the  rebel  cliief 
of  the  ^lahi-Klnta.  In  the  last-mentioned  year,  ft» 
adj  utant  to  Lor*i  Keane,  he  took  part  in  the  Afghan 
war,  and  distingiuahed  himself  at  the  capture  of 
Khelat,  an<l  by  his  dangerous  ride  di.'sguised  aa  a 
native  devotee  through  the  enemy's  country  to  Kur* 
rachee  (ISIO).  After  the  capture  of  Ghuznee,  in 
whicrh  he  nssi^ed,  he  discharged  in  snocesAion  the 
functtofui  cf  political  agent  at  Gujerat,  those  of  com- 
miaaary  in  U]n>er  Sind,  besides  undertaking  the 
«!utie8  of  Britiah  resident  at  Hyderabad,  Sattanw, 
and  Lucknow.  In  all  these  capacities  he  displayed 
military  talents  of  a  high  order,  as  well  as  admirable 
administrative  qualities.  In  1S42  he  was  appointed 
comniiisaioner  to  negotiate  with  the  Ameers  of  Sind, 
in  which  position  be  adopted  views  at  variance  with 
the  aggrosiive  policy  of  General  &ir  Cbarles  Jamee 
Kapler,  and  the  consequence  was  an  acrimonious 
correspondeooe  between  the  two  soldiers,  carried  on. 


however^  by  both  in  a  spirit  of  gooil  faith.  Sir  Jamioa 
bad  the  Batisfactioii  in  the  end  of  knowing  that  his 
"liews  were  confirmed  by  the  directors.  His  oji- 
poncnt  gracefidly  styled  him  publicly  the  Bayard 
of  India.  He  «ho\ve<l  his  sincerity  by  handing  over 
bi^  share  of  the  Sind  prife-monGy  to  the  Bombay 
public  charities.  In  18i3  be  visited  England,  and 
in  the  folluwing  year  be  was  appiointed  to  a  command 
in  the  Maliratt:*  country.  He  was  apjiointed  reai> 
dent  at  Baroda  in  1847.  While  filling  a  rcjijionaible 
post  at  Bombay  some  time  after  ward*  he  unbeaitat* 
iiigly  exposed  the  official  venality  then  prevalent*  and 
though  met  with  violent  opposition,  was  in  the  end  buc« 
cessful  in  bringing  about  a  better  state  of  matters. 
In  1856  be  was  nominated  successor  to  Sir  John 
Lawrence  as  chief  commissioner  of  Oude.  After 
another  short  visit  to  En  inland  Outram  "wa*  sent  out 
at  the  head  of  the  expeditionary  force  against  Persia, 
He  landed  at  Bnshire,  3oth  January,  1857,  and  by  a 
series  of  brilliant  victories  brought  the  war  to  a  salis- 
factory  conclusion  in  three  months.  On  his  return 
to  Bombay  be  found  his  servicea  urgently  needed  t** 
suppress  the  mutiny.  (See  Indian  Muxiny.)  llie 
governor-gencral  appointed  bini  commander  of  the 
Dinapur  and  Cawnpur  divbion,  at  a  time  when 
Havelook  was  heroically  struggling  against  almost 
overwhelming  dilficulties.  Outram,  accompanied  by 
Sir  Colin  Campliell,  reached  Dinapur  on  the  ISth 
August,  Allahabad  1st  September,  and  Cawnpur  on 
the  15th.  Although  of  higher  rank  than  Havelock, 
he  generously  waived  his  right,  leaving  the  ctimmand 
to  one  who  ibad  proved  be  so  well  deserved  it,  and 
fought  under  Havel ock  until  Lucknow  was  relieveil 
The  relief  %va8  effected  on  the  25th,  but  Outram  ami 
Havelock  were  cooped  up  within  the  city  for  two 
months  Ioniser.  On  the  deft^at  of  the  besiegers  by 
Sir  Colin  Campbtjll  the  residency  was  evacuivted  bv 
the  British,  who  succeeded  in  bringing  away  all  their 
women  and  children  on  the  23d  Novemlier.  On  the 
fallowing  March  Outram  commanded  the  first  divi> 
8 ion  of  infantry  when  Campbell  finally  regained  pos- 
scs^^ion  of  Luck  now.  His  services  were  re  warder  I 
with  a  baronetcy,  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  the 
order  of  the  grand -cross  of  the  iJath,  and  the  thank  a 
of  Parliament,  Ho  was  compelled  by  the  shattert>«l 
state  of  his  health  to  retura  to  England,  where  h*t 
WAS  received  with  due  honour.  He  was  one  of  th« 
original  members  of  the  onier  of  the  Star  of  IndiJ^ 
and  was  pressed  to  l>ecome  one  of  the  Homo  Indian 
Council,  but  his  health  was  too  far  gone  for  any  more 
work,  and  up  tiU  the  time  of  his  death  at  Pan,  11th 
March,  1863,  be  resided  almost  continuously  in 
France,  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  on 
the  25th.  In  1871  a  br*>nje  statue  of  t>utram  wa» 
erected  in  the  gardens  of  the  Thames  Embankment. 

OUTRIGGER,  a  strong  beam  of  timlier,  of  which 
there  are  several,  fixed  on  the  side  of  a  ship,  and 
projecting  from  it,  in  order  to  secure  the  masts  in 
the  act  of  careening,  by  counteracting  the  strain 
they  suffer  from  the  effort  of  the  careening  tackles, 
which,  being  applied  to  the  mast-head,  draw  it  down* 
wards,  so  as  to  act  upon  the  vessel  with  the  power 
of  a  lever,  whose  fulcrum  is  in  her  centre  of  gravity. 
Oiiirigf/cr  is  also  a  small  booni^  occasionally  used  in 
the  to^>8,  to  give  additional  security  to  the  top-mas L 
I'he  term  is  also  improperly  applied  to  an  iron  bnicket 
fixed  in  the  side  of  a  boat,  with  the  rowhtck  at  the 
bracket's  extremity;  this  gives  an  increased  leverage 
to  the  oar,  without  widening  the  boat. 

OUTWORKS  are  all  works  of  a  fortress  which 
are  situated  without  the  prinei|>al  wall,  within  or 
beyond  the  principal  ditch.  All  outworks  must  bo 
so  constructed — 1,  that  the  enemy  must  attack  them 
before  he  can  reach  the  principal  wall ;  2,  that  they 
give  lateral  defence  to  the  principal  wall;  3|  that 
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t}tey  cnmplctcly  cover  all  parts  of  the  principal  wall 
from  tho  enemy's  batteriea  erected  beyond  the  g1aci»; 
4,  that  they  shall  be  cttnapicuoufl  from  the  principal 

wall      S*2tt  FoflTiFlCATlON. 

OUZEL.  This  geuus  of  Inaessorial  or  Perching 
Btrjg  is  typically  included  in  the  family  of  the  Tnr- 
tlina-,  or  true  Thriiahes,  the  Water  Ouzel  heing 
included  wthin  a  neai'ly  allied  htit  dlifTereo.t  familyj 
tb&t  of  the  Fonnicarinae,  or  Aut-tbmshes,  The 
Common  or  Ring  Ouzel  {Tunhis  torquatuA)  is  a  sum- 
mer visitant  of  Britain,  llie  hill  ia  of  moderate 
leogtlif  of  stout  und  compressed  eihape,,  and  the  upper 
mjemdible  glij^htly  notched  near  ila  tip«  The  nostrib 
ikre  placed  at  the  baae  of  the  beak,  m\\\  the  gape  ia 
providwl  with  brintleB.  The  ouU;r  toe  ia  the  longest^ 
imd  i«  united  to  the  middle  tee  at  it5  base,  whikt  all 
the  toes  poaa^a  flhar[.',  ^:urved  claws.  The  plumage 
of  the  King  Ouzel  is  of  black  colour,  and  Ha  ispedJic 
n:Lme  is  tlorived  from  the  pre»eoce  of  a  broad  semi- 
lunar patch  or  stripe  nf  white  extending  acrosa  ita 
breast.  The  aong  is  cle^ir  and  pleaaant^  hut  prcsontfi 
BO  Btrikiog  pceulioritiea.  The  Water  Ouzel  {Cindu9 
oywaiiVwjf),  or  *  Dipper/  as  it  is  also  called  {see  DirrKU), 
k  an  Inhabitant  of  Britain,  but  the  genua  aXao  |>09- 
Msaea  reprcaentatives  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe, 
lliese  foreii^  memben  nearly  resemble  the  British 
form  in  babita. 

OVAMPO,  or  Otamuo,  a  people  of  South  Af riea, 
inhabiting  a  territory  of  which  only  a  very  narrow 
tract  has  yet  bttn  exploretl,  btit  imderatood  to  lie 
lietween  la't.  17'  and  19°  6.;  Ion.  Vl"  and  17"  K.,  and 
to  be  bounded  north  by  the  Cuncne,,  west  by  the 
Atlantic,  south  by  the  Bushmen' a  country  and  Da- 
mara  Land^  and  east  by  several  indeixjndent  tnbea. 
Nangoro,  the  residence  of  the  king  or  chief,  i*  in  lat. 
IS"  8.  and  Ion.  16*  25'  K»  The  Ovampo,  apparently  a 
eounecting;  link  between  the  nc^roea  and  KiLttirs,  are 
of  very  dark  complexion,  tall  and  robust,  and  re- 
markably ugly.  The  hair  ift  abort,  crisp,  and  woolly. 
The  men  often  shave  it  off,  leaving  the  crown  iin- 
touched ;  but  the  women  stitfen  it  with  a  kind  of  red 
p.iste,  in  the  manner  practised  in  many  other  parta 
of  Africa.  The  principal  female  ornaments  are  heavy 
iron  anklets,  a  prof uf^ion  of  cowries  and  other  ahells, 
and  beads  of  every  size  and  colour^  ao  arranged  as  to 
hide  a  considerable  part  of  the  person.  Their  staple 
food  is  a  kind  of  grain  like  Kalhr  com.  1'ho  bouses 
are  of  a  circular  fomij  with  a  circuit  of  16  feet  and 
a  height  not  much  exceeding  4  feet.  These  huta, 
arranged  in  groups,  ore  indoeed  by  strong  palisades, 
across  which  an  intricate  passage  leadiA  to  the  abodes 
of  the  master  and  hia  aervontap  open  csourts,  gr.'waries, 
byresj  pig- sties,  &c.  The  domestio  aniniuk  thus 
accommodated  ore  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  dogs,  and 
poultry.  The  arms  conHiat  of  hows  and  arrows,  a 
dagper,  aac^goia,  and  knob-kerric».  Though  tbua  pro* 
vided  with  wcapona  the  Ovampo  are  peacefully 
dia posed  and  industrioua.  In  tilling  the  ground, 
which  «eem»  to  oontoin  an  alternation  of  sand  above 
and  blue  clay  beneath,  and  to  be  on  the  whole  very 
fertile,  all,  male  and  female,  bear  their  part.  Tbe 
ta«k  fjf  cleaning  tho  growing  crop,  reapin^^  it,  and 
afterwards  grinding  the  grain  by  means  of  a  stout 
pole  in  a  mortar  or  hollow  wooden  tube,  falla  cbieHy 
on  tbe  women;  the  men  being  employed  cither  in 
tending  the  cattle  (of  wldch  they  possess  vast  num- 
l>ers)  or  in  making  trailing  excurbiona  to  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  with  whom  they  exchango  cattle, 
ostrich  feathers,  and  ivory,  for  beads,  iron,  copper, 
shells,  &c.  I'h^ugh  neither  iron  nor  copper  is  found 
in  the  country  the  Ovampo  have  the  art  of  smelting 
tbe  ores,  and  making  some  rude  artioles  of  hardware 
from  the  metals.  Tbey  are  hospitable,  strictly  honest, 
affectionate,,  humane,  and  have  Vk  stn>ng  love  of  their 
native  soil.     Polygamy  prevails.     The  territory  haa 


been  partially  explored  by  Sir  J.  Alexander,  Messrs 
Gal  ton,  AndersstjUf  and  others. 

OVAR,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  tho  province  of 
Douro,  near  the  Atlantic,  on  the  north  shoi^  of  the 
Bay  of  Aveiro,  22  miles  south  of  Oporto.  It  is  well 
built,  but  is  completely  surrounded  with  sands, 
planted  nith  Bea-[>ine  to  prevent  their  encroachment; 
inhabitants  occupied  in  fishing  and  trade.  Pop. 
10,000. 

OVAKY,  or  OTARliiir,  tbe  essential  part  of  the 
female  generative  appanvtua  in  which  the  ova  or  egLT* 
are  formed  and  developed.  The  ovary  in  tho  female 
corresponds  to  the  tesli*  of  the  male.  In  the  lov\e&t 
jmimals  in  vt-hich  the  process  of  sexual  reproducti4»y* 
has  been  definitely  ascertained  to  take  place  the 
ovarium  is  generally  to  be  recogniKe<l.  In  the  human 
female  tbe  oiarict  exist  as  two  bo<be8  of  somewhat 
oval  ahape,  and  cttmpresseil  from  side  to  a'de.  They 
afe  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  ttterux  or  womb^ 
and  are  imbedded  in  the  folds  of  the  broad  Uganunt 
of  that  organ.  They  are  attached  to  the  fimtiu» 
or  binder  portion  of  the  body  of  the  womb  by 
two  thin  cord  like  bands — the  omnan  iif/a/n^ntf. 
Each  ovary  is  about  14  inch  in  length,  and  about 
1^  drachms*  in  weight.  In  women  who  have  nttt 
menstruated  the  external  surface  of  the  organ  is 
smooth ;  whilsl  after  menatmation,  and  ftjr  reasons 
to  be  presently  explained,  their  surface  becomes 
irregular,  uneven,  or  BcaiTed,  A  section  of  Uie 
ovary  reveals  a  characteriaUc  atructure.  Externally 
we  tind  a  Ebrous  layer  or  coat  rtf  fibro-cellular  tissue, 
known  as  the  ttinica  aitfwfinea,  this  layer  being 
covered  in  turn  by  peritoneum.  Within  the  tunica 
albuginea  the  substance  of  the  ovary  is  found  to  be 
made  up  of  a  fibroun  tissue  or  »tmtna  supplied  with 
blood- veaaels,  and  imbedded  amid  which  a  number 
of  small  rcsirka  of  transparent  character  are  to  be 
observed.  These  vesicles,  known  as  oti^acs  or  as 
(jtacljian  foUidcs  or  rcsleks^  are  most  numerous  in 
tho  outer  parta  of  the  ovary.  Thay  number  from 
eight  or  ten  to  thirty,  the  largest  averaging  a  small 
ptia  in  size.  Each  vesicle  is  composed  of  a  thin  wall 
containing  a  clear  albuminous  fluid.  These  OniaHan 
vesicles,  or  ovisacs,  are  the  cells  in  which  the  ova  or 
eggs  ore  developed.  If  one  be  examined  when 
mature — at  which  period  the  vesiclea  project  slightly 
from  the  surface  of  the  ovary — it  is  found  to  possi^s 
an  outer  fibro-vuscidiir  coat  continuous  with  the 
stroma  or  general  tissue  of  the  ovary;  and  an  iimer 
layer  or  ovi-capiule,  which  ia  in  tura  lined  by  a  layer 
of  cells  possessing  nuclei,  and  collectively  conjstitut' 
jng  the  membrane  ftranuloaa  or  ^ranufar  membrane 
of  the  ovum.  W^ithin  this  membrane  a  clear  fluid  is 
contained — the  fluid  of  the  GraiifiAn  vesicle;  and  kus- 
pended  amid  thin  fluid,  and  imma.liately  surrounded 
by  a  layer  of  granular  cells — the  <jranuiai-  zone  or 
dUcii*  pralhjerux — we  lind  the  ot-um  itself.  See  Ovl'M. 

With  regard  to  tbe  Juiviions  of  the  ovary,  these 
are  only  assumed  and  become  active  on  the  approach 
of  puberty  (which  see).  At  this  period,  along  with 
the  enlargement  of  the  breasts  and  the  other  Eigns  of 
approaching  womnnhood,  the  development  of  Qraofiaii 
vesicles  with  their  contained  ova  begins  to  dssiune 
a  high  importance  in  tbe  economy  of  thd  organ. 
And  at  the  fitting  peiiud  the  vtjsicles,  having  ar- 
rived at  the  surface  of  the  o\'ary,  burst,  and  the 
ovum  escapes  from  the  ruptured  sac  in  which  it  was 
developed,  and  passes  down  the  oiidnH  or  Fallopian 
iube^  which  becomes  at  this  time  odhereiit  to  the 
ovary.  Through  the  Fallopian  tube  the  ovum  is 
thus  couveye<l  into  the  uterus  or  womb,  lliere  the 
ovum  meeting  with  the  male  element — if  sexual 
union  have  taken  place — becomes  im|jreguated  or 
fertilized,  and  the  development  of  a  new  being  is  the 
result.     This  rupture  and  discharge  of  ova  in  the 
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bujnan  female^  aud  also  in  the  femalea  of  the  liighcr 
mammrkla  at  least,  is  accompanied  by  a  dischoi^e  of 
bixwl  from  the  generative  organH,  which  generally 
occurs  at  monthly  periods,  and  which  is  £iowii  aa 
menHruatimi  (which  Bee)  or  fotam^nia.  This  dis- 
ohar^  of  blood  is  not  to  be  regarded  aa  anything 
more  than  a  mere  symptom  of  the  deeper  and  essen- 
tial procesa  of  omihtion—ih&t  is,  the  discharge  from 
the  ovary  of  ova  or  eggs.  In  lower  mam  male  the 
poriod  of  'rut*  corresponda  to  the  menetrual  periods 
m  women,  and  seziial  desire  id  uatially  greatest  &t 
tuch  perioda.  The  Graiifian  vesicle  becomes  Med 
with  blood  after  the  discharge  of  the  ovum ;.  and 
afterwarda  the  circumference  of  the  vesicle  is  infil- 
trated by  a  yellow  fiubstanoe  of  firm  consietency, 
which  is  derived  from  the  part-abeorption  and  alter- 
ation of  tbe  eUtused  blood.  TMa  yellowish  deposit, 
which  Dcciirs  in  every  vesicle  after  the  dlacharge  of 
tm  ovum,  13  the  corpus  luteum.  It  remains  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  and  then  degeaeratea  into 
cicatricial  or  fibrous  tissue.  Corpora  lutea  are 
termed  true  and  faUt  accordingly  at  the  escaped 
ovum  becomes  fertilized  or  not.  Tbe  true  corpus 
luteum,  or  that  of  pre;,T]ancy,  is  large,  rounded,  and 
projects  prominently  from  the  surface  of  the  ovary, 
and  the  growth  of  the  yellow  deposit  continues 
daring  tbe  period  of  gestation.  Thtf  cavity  of  the 
true  txjrpus  Ititeum  becomes  puckered  and  stellate 
or  star-shaped  in  form  as  pregnancy  advances,  and 
the  bright  yellow  colour  at  the  end  of  pregnancy  dia- 
appeara.  The  fake  corpus  luteum,  ar  that  restdting 
from  the  discharge  ol  an  ovum  which  baa  not  been 
impregnated,  is  of  small  sk^  and  shows  no  projection 
from  tbe  ovarian  surface.  No  cavity  is  contained 
within  itj  and  the  yellow  colour  is  undecided  iw 
absent  altegether.  It  gradually  shrinks  away,  and  at 
the  end  of  six  months  has  totally  disappeared.  The 
persistence  of  the  imi  corpus  Ittteum  is  thus  a  marked 
feature  of  that  form  of  the  structure;  and  the  diag- 
nosis of  tlie«e  conditions  is  of  the  hi^iest  importanoa 
in  medico-legal  investigations. 

The  ovaries  are  supplied  vdih  blood  by  the  m-snan 
tirUirUs  derived  from  the  aorta;  and  the  nerv^es  arise 
froiii  the  Mpermatic  or  ovaHan  pleiois.  These  struc" 
tures  are  subject  to  diseased  couiiitions,  chief  Muong 
which  ore  cancer  and  the  occurrence  of  tumours  and 
cysta  containing  fluid,  iho  latter  sometime  reaching 
an  enormous  size.  The  operation  of  ovariotomtf,  or 
that  of  removing  such  diseased  groirtha,  is  now  per- 
formed by  surgeons  with  successful  results. 

OVATION.    SeeTiuuMPH. 

OVEN  BIRDS,  birds  belonging  to  tbe  sub-family 
FumariniB,  indudod  In  tbe  family  Certhida;  or  Creep- 
era,  which  ore  dossified  in  the  Tenui  rostral  section 
of  the  Insessores  or  Perching  Birds,  Tbe  oven-birds 
are  found  in  tropical  America^  and  ejftead  to  the 
West  Indies  also.  They  are  oil  of  small  sise,  and 
feed  upon  seeds,  fruits,  and  insects.  They  walk  on 
the  ground  with  great  ease.  Some  of  these  forms 
appear  to  frequent  the  shore,  where  they  feed  upon 
flinall  molluscs  and  crabs.  They  are  sidd  to  be  ex* 
oeedingly  tome:  one  species — Pumariug  ftUiginotti* 
— perching  without  fear  on  the  hand  of  a  stranger. 
The  outer  toe  in  these  birds  is  alightiy  longer  ^an 
the  inner.  Some  of  these  birds  are  described  by 
Darwin  as  being  found  Boating  at  sea  on  the  fronds 
of  Eea-weod.  Their  popular  name  is  derived  from 
the  form  of  the  nest  which  they  construct.  It  is 
built  of  straws  and  dried  leaves  of  various  kinds,  and 
resembles  an  oven  in  shape,  being  about  S  inches  in 
diameter.  The  walls  are  about  on  inch  thick.  The 
aperture  exists  at  tbe  side,  and  the  interior  is  dividt^d 
by  a  partition-wall  into  two  rooms,  in  the  inner  of 
which  the  eggs  are  depoaited.  The  nest  is  placed  on 
a  Idgb  and  generally  exposed  site. 


O^TlllBECK,  FnrEDiiicH,  a  German  painter,  was 
bom  at  LUbeck,  3d  July^  1789.  Ho  commenced  his 
artistic  studies  in  Vienna  in  180<J,  and  in  1810  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  soon  afterwards  joined  by  Cor* 
nelius  and  Scbafiow.  The  three  young  painters, 
animated  ifiith  similar  ideas,  and  profiting  by  the 
fjonnsel  of  Friedrich  Schlegel,  founded  a  new  school 
of  art,  which  greatly  influenced  Furopeon  taste  for 
a  couaiderable  length  of  time.  They  had  become 
convinced  that  a  return  to  the  truth  and  simplioity 
of  the  Italian  artifits  prior  to  the  Renaissance  could 
alone  effect  a  healthful  reireneration  of  art.  A 
Madonna  painted  in  IS  11  first  brought  Overbeck  into 
notice  in  Home,  and  he  soon  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  school  by  the  frescoes  of  Joseph  Sold  into  Cap* 
tivity  and  tbe  Seven  Tears  of  Famine,  painted  in 
the  vUla  of  General  Bartoldy,  the  Prussian  consul* 
in  which  the  young  Germans  executed  their  first 
important  works.  Overbeck  gradually  restricted 
himself  to  works  of  an  exclusively  devotional  char- 
acter, which  he  endeavoured  to  imbue  with  the 
religio-mystic  feeling  of  an  earlier  epoch  in  art.  In 
1814,  in  company  with  several  of  his  artistic  breth- 
ren, he  abjured  Lutheranisra,  and  embraced  the 
l?oman  Catholic  faith.  At  first  he  was  surrounded 
by  a  baud  of  enthusiastic  followers,  such  as  Veit, 
Pforr,  Schnorr,  and  others,  but  by  degrees  they 
began  to  die  out,  or  went  over  to  the  more  vigorous 
and  romantic  style,  into  which  the  new  Gennan 
school  expandecl,  renouncing  the  limited  range  of 
Bubjects  and  the  alnioat  ascetic  stylo  of  their  master. 
From  the  time  be  went  to  Home  as  a  student  he  made 
it  almost  exclusively  the  place  of  his  abode,  and 
there  he  died,  13th  Nov,  1869.  Among  bis  chief 
works  are  a  series  of  five  frescoes,  representiiig  sub* 
jects  from  Tasso's  Gerusnlemme  liberata>  executed  in 
the  villa  Mossimi  in  Borne,  and  the  Miracle  of  the 
Rosea  ot  St  Francis,  miDted  for  the  cbiirch  of  the 
Madonna  degli  Angtoli,  near  Assist  His  oil-paint- 
ings do  not  rank  so  bit^h  as  his  frescoes,  being  dry 
and  weak  in  colour.  The  picture  which  first  gained 
him  a  Earopeon  reputation  was  the  Entry  of  Christ 
into  Jerusalem,  completed  in  1 824  for  the  Marien- 
kirche  at  Ltibeek.  His  master-piece  is^  perhaps, 
The  Infiuenee  of  Christianity  on  Art,  preserved  in 
the  Stiidel  Institute,  at  Frankfort-on-the^Moin,  As 
a  designer  in  charcoal  and  chzdk  he  enjoys  a  wide 
celebrity,  many  engravings  of  his  Passion  of  our 
JLiord,  Forty  lUustnitions  from  the  Gospels,  being 
executed  by  several  of  the  best  German  ardsts. 

OVERBUEY,  Sib  Tj^omab,  principally  known  by 
the  tragic  circumstance  of  his  death,  was  doscendod 
from  an  ancient  family  in  Glouceatershire.  He  was 
bom  in  1581,  in  Wan^ickshire,  and  in  1505  was 
entered  a  fellow -conmi oner  of  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford. After  taking  a  degree  he  removed  to  the 
Middle  Temple  for  the  study  of  the  law;  but  hia 
inclination  lieing  more  tunied  to  polite  literature,  he 
preferred  the  chance  of  pushing  his  fortune  at  court. 
In  1604  he  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  Robert 
Carr  (more  correctly  Kcr),  th^?  worthless  favourite  of 
James  I.  The  ignorance  and  mean  qu^ifications  of 
this  minion  rendered  the  services  of  a  man  of  porta 
and  education,  like  Overbury,  exceedingly  welcome, 
uud  he  repiud  his  sernces  by  procuring  for  him  in 
1603  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  the  place  of  a 
Welsh  judge  for  his  father.  The  intimacy  continued 
to  be  mutually  advantageous  until  the  favourite 
engaged  in  Ms  amour  with  the  Countess  of  Essex* 
Sir  Thomas  oountenanoed  ^us  gallantry  in  the  first 
instance;  Imt  when  that  infamous  woman  had,  by  a 
scries  of  disgraceful  proceodingi  (but  too  mudi  coun* 
tenancetl  by  the  king  himaelf),  procured  a  divoit« 
from  her  husband,  he  opposed  the  projected  marriage 
between  her  and  her  gallant,  by  tbe  strongest  rcmon- 
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BttanceSt  Tliis  ooimsel  Carr  {then  bccomo  Viscount 
Rochester)  cotnmumcat€5d  to  the  lady,  who  immodi' 
ately  oxercuied  hor  infltieiico  for  the  removal  of  her 
advernary.  She  offered  Sir  David  Wood  £1000  U> 
BflrasBinate  Oyerbury,  but  this  briba  he  cautioualy 
refused,  am  ahe  could  not  assure  him  of  a  piirdon. 
An  attempt  then  waa  made  in  place  him  at  a  metaQce, 
bj  appointing  bim  to  a  foTcign  missioD;  but,  relying 
upon  bia  aficendency  with  the  favourite,  which  be 
exercised  with  conBiderable  arrog-ance,  he  refused  to 
accept  it.  On  the  ground  of  disobedience  in  declin- 
icig  the  king's  service  be  was  immediately  arre«teil, 
and  committed  a  close  prisoner  to  tho  Tower,  in 
April,  1613,  and  all  access  of  his  friends  was  debarred. 
At  length,  fear  of  bis  resentment  and  disclosures^  if 
released,  induced  Rochester  and  the  countess  {now 
become  his  wife)  to  cause  infected  \iands  to  be  ad- 
ministered, at  various  times,  to  the  unhappy  prisoner, 
who  finaEy  feU  a  sacrifice  to  a  poboncd  clyster, 
September  15,  1613.  All  these  facts  afterguards 
appeared  in  evidence,  when  the  accomplices  in  the 
murder  were  tried,  and  Sir  Gervase  Elwes,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  a  creature  of  Rochester's,  with 
several  otherSj  were  condemned  and  executed-  Carr 
and  Ms  lady  (then  become  Eari  and  Countess  of  Som- 
eiset)  were  also  convicted  and  condemned,  but  to 
the  disgrace  of  Jamesi,  pardoned  for  no  assignable 
cause  that  will  not  add  to  the  ignominy  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. Sir  Thomas  Overbury  wrote  both  in  verse 
and  in  prose;  his  poem  entitled  the  Wife,  aod  a  series 
of  prose  essaji  on  Cbaracters,  bave  been  much  ad- 
mired A  complete  edition  of  his  works;,  with  a  lifo 
by  E.  F.  Rimbault,  was  published  in  London  in  1S5ij. 

OVER  D AR^VEN.     See  Dabwen, 

OVERIJSSEL,  or  Ovebtssbl,  a  province  of  the 
Netherlands,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  provinces  of 
Frie&Iand  and  Drenthe,  east  by  Prussia^  south  by  the 
province  of  Gelderland,  nnd  west  by  Gelderlaod  and 
the  Zuider  Zee;  about  SOmilea  long  from  north-west  to 
south-east  by  27  miles  broad;  area^  12S3  square  miles. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Ijsael,  wbich  separates  it  from 
Gelderland,  and  by  the  Vccht  and  its  affluents.  Except 
a  strip  of  argillaceous  soil  along  the  Ijssel,  presenting 
good  arable  and  meadow  land^  the  province  mostly 
consists  of  sand  and  turf;  and  its  chief  proilucts  are 
horses,  cattle  that  yield  excellent  butter,  and  sheep, 
though  a  little  oato»  wheats  barley,  buckAvbeat,  and 
rye  is  grown  in  sundry  looalitiesi.  Spinning  by  steam 
machinery^  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  the  manufacture 
of  calicoes,  linen,  and  damask^  boat -building,  &c.,  are 
carried  on.  Chief  towns,  Zwolle,  Devenfcer*  Almelo, 
and  Kampen,  tlie  firat-mentiuned  being  thti  capital 
Pop.  in  1832,  279,540. 

OVERIJLND  ROUTE  to  India,  the  route  taken 
by  traveliera  with  whom  time  is  the  most  important 
cxmaideration.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company  are  the  most  important  con- 
veyeni  of  paBsengers  between  London  and  Bombay, 
Madras^or  Calcutta,  and  they  offer  the  following  cboioe 
of  routes: — i^  Dover,  Calais,  Paris,  Lyons,  the  Mont 
Oenis  Tunnel,  Modena,  to  Brindisi,  thenco  by  steamer 
to  Port  Said,  tbrotigh  the  Sues  Canal,  and  down  the 
Bed  Sea  to  the  d^tined  Indian  port;  tbis  is  the 
shortest  route;  One  almost  equally  short  Is  from 
MarseiUea  or  Trieste  by  steamer  to  Aleacandria,  and 
thence  by  rail  to  Suez.  For  travellers  with  heavy 
luggage  the  route  via  Southampton,  Gibraltar,  and 
Malta  to  Alexandria  is  very  convenient,  no  ebifting 
being  necessary  until  the  latter  port  is  reached,  after 
a  voyage  of  about  thirteen  days.  By  the  shortest  o( 
theee  routes  Calcntta  may  be  reached  in  about  forty 
days,  but  at  an  expense  of  over  £1 OD.  The  sea  route 
by  steamer  round  the  Cape  of  G^ood  Hope  is  much 
more  tedious,  as  it  usually  occupies  about  uiDety^four 
days,  but  is  far  less  expensive* 


OVERSEEKft,  pulilic  officers  ajipointed  annually 
in  every  parish  of  England  and  Wales  for  the  piir^Mwe 
of  raising  by  rate  on  the  inhabitants  the  sums  necea- 
Hary  for  the  relief  of  the  poor;  providing  a  stock  of 
hemp,  flax,  wool,  thread,  iron,  and  otbtr  necessary 
material  for  setting  the  poor  to  work;  a[ipreuticing 
poor  children  and  setting  to  work  the  children  of 
parents  unable  to  maintain  them;  and  providing 
work  for  all  persona^  married  or  single,  having  no 
m?ans  to  maintain  themselves,  and  who  use  no 
<jrdinary  and  daily  trade  to  get  their  living  by.  Not 
more  than  four  and  not  less  than  two  ovcrseerB  must 
be  appointed,  and  such  appointment  must  take  place 
on  the  25th  df  March  or  within  a  fortnight  thereafter. 
They  are  cboeen  by  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace 
from  among  the  substantial  resident  householders 
paying  the  ixior  assessment,  and  are  usually  ohoecn 
Ixom  a  liiit  prepared  by  the  parishioners  assembled  in 
vestry,  but  the  juBtices  are  not  bound  to  select  fri>rii 
this  list.  Peers,  membera  of  PaTliament,  clergymen, 
Dissenting  ministers,  barristera,  attorneys,  doctors, 
military  and  naval  officer*,  and  others  whose  avoca* 
tions  require  continual  personal  attendance  are  exempt 
from  serving  the  office*  All  who  are  not  exempted 
by  some  statute,  and  even  women,  are  liable  to  be 
appointed,  and  it  Is  an  indictable  misdemeanour  to 
refuse  without  gtJod  cause  to  serve  when  d  uly  appointed 
111©  office  is  gratuitous,  and  no  |>er8ou  is  tobeappointwl 
overseer  who  is  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  any 
contract  for  the  supply"  of  any  goods,  materials,  or  pro- 
visions fur  the  workhouae  or  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
of  the  pariah  or  of  the  union  comprising  such  parish. 
In  granting  relief  to  the  poor  overscera  ore  entirely 
under  the  direction  of  the  guardians,  vestry,  or  other 
governing  body  j  tbey  have  no  discretionary  power  in 
granting  relief  except  in  extreme  emergencies,  and 
in  no  cause  in  money.  Besides  the  above  duties  over- 
seem  have  numerous  others  not  specially  connected 
with  the  relief  of  the  poor.  They  have  to  draw  ui« 
the  lists  of  all  those  entitled  to  vote  for  members  li 
Parliament,  of  those  qualified  to  serve  as  jurons  and 
as  parish  constables,  and  if  the  parinh  is  situated 
wltldn  a  borough  they  must  make  out  the  buiTgess 
Uats,  They  must  appoint  persons  to  enforce  the 
Taceination  acts;  give  the  justices  notice  of  all 
lunatics  within  the  parish ;  must  bury  iho  dea<i  bodice 
of  persons  cast  on  shore  and  of  all  pruipcra  who  die 
within  the  parish;  they  must  protect  the  village 
greens  from  nuisance,  and  in  genenvl,  where  there  i» 
no  local  hoard  of  health,  they  must  see  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  th  0  Nuisancea  Removal  Acts,  In  the  larger 
parishes  it  is  customary  for  the  inhabitantB  in  vestry 
assembled  to  appoint  assistant  overseers,  salaried  ofii- 
cials  who  relieve  the  annual  overseers  to  some  extent 
of  their  onerous  dutiea.  The  assistant  overseers  havti 
to  find  aeottrity  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  dutic^t 
and  for  duly  accounting  for  the  sums  of  money  passing 
through  ^eir  hands. 

OVEHT,  the  same  with  open.  Thus  an  overt  act 
signifiea  an  act  which,  in  law,  must  be  clearly  proved, 
and  such  as  is  to  be  alleged  in  every  indictment  for 
high  treason, 

0  VERTUKEj  in  music,  an  introductory  ayrophooy, 
diiefiy  used  to  precede  great  musical  compositiona,  as 
oratorios  and  operas,  ana  intended  to  prepare  the  hearer 
for  the  foUciM-ing  composition.  But  the  Germans  have 
even  composed  overtures  for  poetical  works,  as  Beeth- 
oven's overture  to  Goethe's  Egmont»  Overturea  are 
often  played  independently  of  the  work  for  which 
they  were  written,  as  at  the  begiiming  of  concerts; 
but  their  highest  office  is  to  oonrey  to  the  intelligent 
lover  of  music  the  whole  character  of  the  following 
piece  or  to  concentrate  its  chief  musical  ideas  so  aa 
to  give  a  sort  of  outline  of  it  in  instnunental  music. 
The  latter  mode  of  comixwing  overtures  was  first  con* 
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oeived  by  the  Frcncli,  and  such,  is  the  chnj-acter  of  tb.o 
overtures  of  their  great  ccim|)oser»,  a,Tiion;:T  whom  may 
be  claaacd  Chenibini.  Carl  Maria  voa  ^V'tibt^r^  in  t!io 
overturea  to  the  Frei^cliUtE  and  Oberoii,  in  which  tbo 
general  cbaracter  of  the  foUmvin^^  piece  is  given, 
Uaa  observed  ibis  rale,  which  did  not  exist  when 
MoKort  GOID  posed  his  adminible  overt  urea  to  Figaro 
and  Don  Juan<  In  tbo  oldest  overturea  the  fugue 
was  the  chief  part,  preceded  by  (kr/ rate  in  *  time,  not 
too  much  prolonged,  and  closing  in  the  dominant.  The 
(jiate  was  often  repeated  after  the  fugtie.  Another 
form  came  into  vogue  at  a  later  perip:)d — three  musical 
partd,,  indiiJerent  movements — on  afkyro^  anandante^ 
and  a^ain  an  alfajro  or  prcst^^  were  united.  At  prusent 
the  m^ost  usual  form  i^  a  brilliant  and  passeionate 
afhyvQ,  preceded  by  a  ehort,  solemn  passage,  Glnck^ 
in  bia  overture  to  Iplwjtnitt  in  Aulii,  was  the  tirst  who 
used  this  form* 

OVIBOS.     See  Mcsk-ox. 

OVID  (PoBLiua  OvifJUis  Nabo),  one  ol  the  most 
celebrated  Roman  p^3eta  vt  tlie  Ani^uatan  age,  waa  of 
an  etiuestriftn  tbou^^h  l>ut  moderately  wealthy  family, 
and  was  tjom  at  Suhno,  in  the  country  of  the  Poligni, 
20th  March,  43  b.c.  Ho  and  hia  elder  brother  Lucius 
were  destined  for  the  bar,  and  en  jo^'ed  a  careful  educ:^* 
tion.  Ovid  studied  rhetoric  under  Aurelius  Fuscns 
and  Forcius  Latro,  and  attained  considerable  ekill  in 
the  art  of  deelamatiun.  But  in  spite  of  the  exhorta- 
tions of  blis  father  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the 
service  of  the  Muse^.  On  the  death  of  his  brother, 
at  the  a^o  of  twenty,  the  paternal  opposiition  seems 
to  have  been  mitigated;  tlie  pro|ierty  that  would  have 
been  but  scanty  for  two  might  wnply  suffice  for  one. 
He  went,  in  order  to  complete  biseflucation,  to  Athens, 
where  he  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language.  Ho  afterwards  travelled  in  Asia  and  Sicily 
in  company  with  the  poet  Macer,  one  of  his  own  rela- 
tions. From  what  he  says  of  his  weak  constitution, 
his  easy  and  unambitious  nature,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  Ovid,  aftor  bk  return  to  Rome,  never  prosecuted 
the  legal  profession  with  energy,  if  indeed  at  all.  He 
never  entered  the  eenate,  although  by  birth  entitled 
to  that  dignity.  He  became,  however,  Bucccssively 
one  of  the  Triumviri  capitaJes,  of  the  Centum  viri, 
and  of  tho  Decemviri,  The  dtitiea  of  these  olfices  sat 
li;;htly  upon  the  shoulders  of  Ovid,  who  was  devoted 
to  the  pleasures  of  a  licentious  life.  He  married  twice 
in  early  life  at  the  wish  of  his  parents,  but  sjieedily 
divorced  each  of  his  wives.  To  a  poet  a  migtross  was 
in  those  days  indispcnsaTde.  Ovid's  chief  mistress  in 
tho  early  period  of  his  life  vra&  tho  one  whom  he  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  Conuna,  who,  if  we  are  to 
l>eUeve  Sidonius  Aptdlinaria,  was  no  h^  a  persona'ro 
than  Juliai  the  accomplished  but  abandoned  daughter 
of  Augustus.  His  ititrfguea  with  this  lady  seem  to 
have  continued  up  till  alxiut  bis  thirtieth  year,  when 
he  married  his  third  wife,  whom  he  appears  to  have 
sinctjrely  loved,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  ctau^jhter, 
named  Peril hw  Till  hU  fiftieth  year  Ovid  continued 
to  reside  at  Rome,  at  his  house  near  the  Capitol, 
payin<^  an  occasional  visit  to  bis  Pelignian  farm,  and 
enjoying  not  only  the  friendship  of  a  lai^e  circle  of 
distinguished  men  but  also  the  favour  and  esteem  of 
the  emperor  and  his  family.  By  an  edict  of  Augustitaij 
however  (a.  D.  8)|he  was  commanded  to  leave  Kome  for 
Tonu,  a  town  on  the  iaho»piL'ible  shore*  of  the  Black 
Sea,  near  tlie  mouths  of  the  Danube,  the  habitation  of 
the  rude  Getair,  and  the  extreme  limit  of  the  empu-e. 
The  sentence  did  not  amount  to  on  exailiiim,  hut  to 
a  relegation,  that  1%  he  was  not  deprived  of  his  rights 
of  citizenship  or  of  all  hope  of  return.  It  is  inipos- 
sihle  now  to  come  to  any  certain  condusioa  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  banishment,  that  ^?en  in  the  edicts 
the  publication  of  tho  Art  of  Lox'e — being  merely  21 
pretext,  the  po«m  having  been  in  circulation  ten  years 


previously.  Accordinq:  to  some  the  real  came  wa» 
Ids  intrigue  with  Julia,  but  she  w;m  exiled  seven 
yeard  before;  tlie  fact  that  her  daughter,  the  younger 
Julio,  was  exiled  at  the  same  time  as  the  piet  leads 
us  to  Infer  that  his  fate  had  some  connection  with 
heraj  hut  as  Ovid  says  bis  fiiult  was  an  involuntary 
one,  and  as  the  great  disparity  of  year*  between  tho 
two  rendered  an  intrigue  improbable,  it  has  been  sup* 
posed  that  ho  muat  have  become  acquainted  too  well 
with  the  Bhameful  lieontiouameaa  ol  the  emperor  and 
his  family,  and  had  therefore  become  obnoxioujL 
The  change  from  the  luxurious  life  of  a  Koraao 
gallant  and  boon  companion  to  that  of  a  friendless 
exile  among  barbarians  whose  very  language  wa« 
unknown  to  him  must  have  been  far  from  agreeable; 
the  severity  of  the  climate  and  the  danger  ariahig 
frum  ijieursioiia  of  plundering  hordes,  who  rode  up 
to  the  very  walls  of  Tomi»  must  have  increased  the 
misery  of  the  seuMitive  and  indolent  poet;  and  we 
find  him  addressing  humhlo  entreaties  to  the  imperial 
court  to  shorten  the  term  or  change  the  place  of 
banishment.  These  entreaties,  hacked  np  by  those 
of  his  friends  in  Kome,  were,  however,  of  no  avaiL 
Ovid  sought  some  relief  in  the  midst  of  his  misfortucke 
by  the  exercise  of  his  poetical  talenta.  He  also  learned 
the  language  of  the  Tomitae,  and  composed  in  it  stmiA 
poems  in  honour  of  Augustus,  which  were  received 
with  tumultuous  applause  when  he  recited  them  to 
tho  people.  Ho  swii  became  very  pojiular  with  hia 
new  fellow -citizens,  w^ho  honoured  him  with  a  decree 
exempting  him  from  all  public  burdens.  He  died  at 
Timii  in  the  year  1 S  A.R  Tlie  following  is  a  list  of  the 
works  that  have  come  dow^n  to  us  either  in  whole 
or  in  part  in  tbo  order  iu  wJiich  they  appeared: — 
L  Amonim  Lihri  IlL,  a  revised  and  abridged  edition, 
the  first  luiving  appeared  in  tive  books.  2.  Epistol» 
Hero.dum,  twenty-one  in  number.  3.  Ars  Amatoriflf 
or  De  Arte  Amandi  (The  Art  of  Love),  written  about 
2  B.C.,  and  ejected  from  the  public  liibrarie»  by  command 
of  Ati^i-^tua  at  the  time  of  the  author's  banishment 
4,  KemtHlla  Amoria.  5.  Nux,  the  complaint  of  a  nut- 
trcc  agai  11  st  the  ill  -  treatment  itrecei  ves  from  passers-by 
and  oven  its  own  master.  6.  Metamorphoseon  Lfbri 
XV.,  the  most  deservedly  popular  of  the  |K>et  s  works^ 
written  when  he  waa  between  tho  age  of  forty  and  6fty. 
It  cousiats  of  a  series  of  narratives  of  all  the  trans* 
formations  recorded  in  legend  from  the  be^imung  of 
time  tdi  the  death  of  Julius  C;esar,  whoee  diange 
luto  a  star  is  the  last  of  the  aeries.  These  narrative* 
are  treated  as  episodes,  but  connected  iiitoahanuoniomi 
whi4e  with  much  skill.  7.  Foatorum  Libri  XII.,  of 
which  only  the  first  six  are  extant  It  is  a  aort  of 
Roman  ^Mjetic  calendar,  in  which  some  tale  from 
mythology  or  history  is  allotted  to  its  fl|>propriate  day. 
8.  Trisiium  Libri  V.  9.  Epi&tolanim  ex  Ponto  Libri 
IV.,  both  consiBting  of  elegiac  poems,  in  which  the 
exile  mourns  bis  unliappy  lot  and  supphcatcs  for  bis 
recall  10.  Ibis,  a  short  satire  against  some  traduoer 
of  the  author's.  Some  other  smaller  poems  are  attri- 
buted to  him.  But  many  really  authentic  pieces  have 
beenlo^t;  amongothcrsliia  tragedy  Medea.  Amongthe 
best  editions  of  the  entire  works  of  Ovid,  and  of  some 
particular  poems,  is  that  of  Nicholas  HciuiiiuB  (Am- 
sterdam,  1658-61,  three  vois.  12 mo),  improved  and 
accompanied  with  notes  by  Burmann  (1727,  Amster* 
dam,  four  vols.  4to).  Fn>m  thii*,  with  the  notes  of 
HoinsiuB,  and  an  excellent  verbal  index,,  Fischer  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  (I^ipzig,  1758  and  1773,  fuur 
vols,)  Mitscheriicb  published  an  edition  of  the  oqiii- 
plete  works  from  the  text  of  Bunnann  (Gottingen, 
1790-98,  two  vols.)  Among  the  more  recent  editioiia 
of  valne  is  that  of  Merkel  (Leipzig,  1850-52).  A  good 
English  trani=tIation  of  the  Metamorphoses  is  thatediicd 
by  Gaith,  assisted  by  Dry  den,  Addison^  Congreve^adcui 
others. 
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OVIDUCT,  the  efferent  duct  of  the  ovarium  or 
ovary  (whitrb  eee),  through  which  the  ova  or  e^gs 
therein  prtH|yce<l  ej*cape  irito  tho  genital  prtssagiea  or 
into  the  external  world,  with  a  Wew  to  their  impreg- 
nation or  final  discharge  from  the  body.  In  DiammoJs 
the  oviducts  are  termed  Fa'hpian  lubes,  being;  so 
namod  after  the  anatomist  who  de«cril>ed  them.  The 
oviducta  in  Invertebrata^  as  Feen,  for  example,  in 
molluscaf  insects,  &a,  generally  load  from  the  body 
to  the  external  medium;  impregnntion  being  Bome- 
times  eflFeetcd,  as  in  bees,  &c,,  whilst  the  eggs  are 
passdng  throiigb  the  duct  In  the  higher  mammals 
the  oviducta  by  tbeir  union  and  enl ailment  at  their 
lower  extremities  form  a  cavity  — tho  uterm  or  n>omb 
— the  Fallofnan  tnbes  themseWea  opening  into  the 
uterus  at  its  upper  portion. 

The  ova  or  egga  from  the  ovum  of  Diammals  escapo 
from  the  ovary  at  utated  periods  (Bee  OVARt)>  and 
pasa  into  tho  mouth  of  the  Fallopian  tube  or  oviduct, 
which  at  ancb  times  in  closely  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  ovary,  lli©  ovum  pasaes  along  tho  tube  to 
the  womb,  withtti  which  if  fecundated  it  imdergoca 
its  further  development. 

OVIEDO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  Asturias,  capital 
of  a  province  of  eame  name,  *230  miles  north-west  of 
MaiJriii  It  is  walleti  and  has  clean  but  very  irre- 
jiritlar  streets  and  BnuiU  squares;  several  churches, 
sume  of  them  the  earliest  in  the  Peninsula;  a  uni- 
versity, and  various  other  educational  eatabliahments; 
a  stately  court- housii^  and  magnificent  hospitaL  Tho 
manufactures  are  hats,  arms,  nap>ery,  &c.  In  180& 
Oviedo  was  given  up  to  pillage  for  three  days  by 
Ney.  Pop.  84,460.  — Tlie  province,  area  4080  square 
miles;  pop.  576,352,  L«t  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
«iid  bounded  by  the  pn>vince9  of  Santander,  Leon, 
ind  Lugo.  It  has  a  vi-ild  and  Htormy  coast,  and  & 
mmintainoua  interior  better  adapted  for  pastiure  than 
agriculture.  Great  numbers  of  cattle,  goats,  and 
swine  are  raised;  linens,  wotallens,  leather,  &c.,  are 
manufactured^  and  coal  is  expoi-ted. 

t)VIEDO  Y  VALDEZ,  Go>'zalo  FETl^^\^'DE^  tie, 
a  Spanish  historian,  was  born  at  Madrid  in  1478. 
Ho  waa  a  pai^e  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  afterwards  served  in  the  army,  distin- 
gnishing^  himself  at  the  siege  of  Granada  and  in  the 
Neapolitan  war.  In  1513  he  received  a  government 
appointment  in  the  newly-diacovereti  Island  of  His* 
paoiola^  and  with  few  intervals  spent  the  rest  of  hia 
life  there.  As  governor  of  the  mines  in  the  island 
his  conduct  formed  no  exception  to  that  of  his  cniel 
aod  rapacious  country  men »  and  many  Indians  per- 
ished under  bis  barbarous  treatment.  Named  by 
rharlea  V.  bistorinirrapher  of  the  Indies,  ho  wrote 
his  Sumario  de  la  Hi»toria  General  y  Natural  de  las 
Tndiaa  Occid  en  talcs,  the  first  twenty  hooka  of  which 
were  published  in  1535;  the  complete  work  in  fifty 
IxMjka  did  not  appear  until  1763.  The  work  for 
which  he  is  chietly  celebrated  ts  his  Quint^usgenaa, 
iMi  entitled  fmm  ita  consisting  of  fifty  dialogues,  in 
which  the  author  is  the  chief  interlocotor.  This  work 
**ontain8  a  full  notice  of  the  principal  pei-sfins  in 
Spain,  their  linea^'e,  revenues,  arms,  &c*,  witli  on 
inexhauatible  fund  of  private  anecdote.  Oviedo  died 
at  VaUadolid  in  1557.       * 

OVIPAKOUS,  a  term  applied  to  those  animals 
which  produce  ova  or  eggsi  from  whieh  the  young 
are  afterwards  hatched,  tithcr  by  the  heat  of  the 
jvarent's  body^as  in  hirds — ^or  ini!e|>endently  of  the 
]>arent'B  care  altogether.  Impregnation  or  fertili/,a- 
lion  of  the  eggs  may  take  plat-e  either  before  or  after 
they  escape  from  the  Inxly  of  the  female.  Where 
the  eggs — as  in  some  lizards,  Br>me  anakes,  or  aa  in 
the  Land  Salamaniicrs — ai-e  retained  within  the  body 
of  the  parent  imtil  auch  time  as  the  young  escape 
from  them,  the  animals  are  said  to  be  ovo'iiripamui. 
Vol.  JL 


The  e^g  of  the  mammal,  however,  being  not  only 
pn>duced  and  contained  within  the  parent- body,  but 
the  young  aninmi  also  undergoing  Ita  development 
therein,  and  being  extruded  therefrom  at  birth, 
presents  a  very  different  state  of  mattera  to  the  pre- 
ceding cases.  The  Mammalia  are  therefore  typically 
riiipamm  anbnals,  that  is,  bringing  forth  the  young 
alive. 

OVIPOSITOK,  the  filament  or  process  attached 
to  the  abdominal  segments  of  certain  insects,  and 
used  for  placing  the  eggs  in  situations  favourable  to 
their  dtie  development.  The  ovipositor  may  poeNSS 
a  saw  like  strut  tore,  as  in  the  CicadAS,  or  may  be 
Bword-Iike,  aa  in  tho  Gr.isahoppcra.  The  Gall-flies, 
by  means  of  their  ovipositora,  puncture  the  tissues  of 
^ilants,  and  deposit  their  eggs  within  the  slit  thus 
IVirmed— this  process  selting  up  a  diseased  or  irritat- 
ing condition  within  the  plant^  which  results  in  the 
formation  of  the  well-known  Vgall.'  The  Ichnett* 
mons  and  Cuckoo -flies  pottsess  very  long  ovipositon^ 
with  which  they  wound  the  bodies  of  other  insects, 
nnd  therein  deposit  their  *ig^^.  The  aculcii$  or  'sting* 
of  bees,  wasps^  kc,  is  a  motlifieation  of  an  ovipositor 
or  analogmis  stnicture.     See  ENTOMOLOGt. 

OVO-VIVIPAKOUS.     See  Ovipabous. 

OVUM,  the  ^Ggs'  or  essential  product  of  the 
female  reproductive  system,  which,  after  impre^a* 
tion  by  contact  with  the  semen  or  essential  liuid 
of  the  male,  is  capable  of  dcvelopinyr  intu  a  new 
and  independent  being.  It  seems  clear  that  even 
the  lowest  Mil  main,  tho  Protozoa,  produce  bodies 
which  aaanme  the  functions  and  exhibit  the  charac- 
teristics of  ova.  And  from  tho  Protozoa  upwards 
every  group  of  tho  animal  kingdom  produces  ova* 
dilTering^  slightly,  it  may  be,  in  structural  detaiK 
but  presenting  certiin  essential  and  common  features 
also.  The  ovum  is  to  the  animal  body  what  the  seed 
is  to  the  plant  Both  require  fertilization— in  the 
case  of  the  animal,  by  the  male  seminal  tiuid;  in  the 
case  of  the  plant,  by  the  pollen.  The  ovum  is  there- 
fore concerned  in  true  or  tejcual  reproduction,  since 
tho  production  and  impregnation  of  ova  necessitate 
the  presence  of  the  distinct  aexes,  male  and  female. 
All  other  monies  of  reproduction,  in  which  ova  are 
absent,  or  in  which  no  sexual  congress  or  fertilization 
takes  place,  are  termed  asexual  modes.  Such  are 
the  fvrocesses  of  Jitnon  or  division  of  the  bo<ly-Bub- 
etance,  and  of  gemmation  or  budding,  seen  in  many 
animal  forms.  In  some  cases — which  will  be  treated 
of  under  the  head  of  Refroduction — ova,  or  bodies 
resembling  ova,  are  known  to  develop  into  new 
beings  without  tho  presence  of  the  male  element 

The  essential  parts  to  be  recognized  in  the  struc- 
ture of  every  true  ovum  or  egg  consiMt,  firatly,  iif 
an  outer  membrane  like  the  cell- wall,  and  known  aa 
the  zona  pfMudda  or  iiteHine  meinhtane.  Within 
this  Is  contained  the  titelluj  or  j/Qtl\  and  imhetlded 
in  the  yolk-mass  the  fjcj-minal  regide  and  smaller -/rr- 
mhiul  spot  are  seen.  These  esscntiid  parts  are  pre* 
Bent  in  all  ova,  and  the  difTerences  between  the  ova 
of  different  animals  have  reference  chiefly  to  the  dis- 
position and  arrangement  of  the  coverings  of  the 
ovum,  and  to  the  relative  preponderance  of  its  vari- 
ous ports.  Aa  described  in  the  article  Ovary,  the 
nvum  of  Mammalia,  for  example,  lies  within  its 
developing  oiimc  or  Graqti'un  irxivlr^  from  which  it 
subsequently  esoipes^  and  in  which  it  ia  eurn>unded 
by  certain  coverings.  See  Kefiiodlction,  Geneiia- 
TloN,  &:c. 

<>WEN,  JoHK,  D.B.,  an  English  Nonconfiirmist 
divine,  waa  born  at  Stailham  in  Oxfurdnhire  in  16Ui, 
of  which  place  hia  fatliur  was  vicar.  He  studied  at 
Oxford,  and  remaine^l  at  coUe'/e  imtil  his  twenty- first 
year.  On  the  breaking  nut  ft  the  civil  war  he  took 
part  with  the  PorLlament,   became  a  tutor  in  the 
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family  of  Sir  Robert  Dormer,  and  oliaplain  to  Lord 
Lovelaoe,  but  aubsequently  repaired  to  London,  where 
he  wrote  hia  Dispky  of  Arminkniamf  which  wu 
published  in  1G42.  He  bud  hitherto  been  ft  Preabj- 
tertan  in  matters  of  church  government,  but  now 
adopted  the  Independent  mode«  During^  the  siege 
of  Colcheitter  he  became  acquainted  with  General 
FoirfaXj  and  was  appointed  to  preach  at  Whitehall 
the  day  after  the  execution  of  Charles  L  He  was 
soon  after  introduced  to  Cromwell,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  his  expeditions  both  to  Ireland  and  Soot- 
land,  and  in  1651  was  made  Dean  of  Christ  Church 
College,  Oxford,  and  in  16&2  was  nominated  by 
Cromwell,  then  chaueellor  of  the  umverslty,  hie 
vice-chancellor.  A  coldness  appears,  however,  to 
have  sprung  up  between  him  and  the  Protector, 
for  he  was  deprived  of  that  otiiL'e  and  hia  deanery 
in  1657.  At  the  meeting  of  his  brethren  at  the  Savoy 
in  1 656  he  took  part  io  drawing  up  the  Confeaston 
of  Faith  of  the  Cong^gational  diurche&  He  died 
in  1683.  Amon^  Owen's  worka^  which  are  of  a  high 
Calvinistic  character,  may  be  mentioned  an  Eicpoai- 
tioQ  on  the  E^^iaile  to  the  Hebrews ;  a  Diaoourae  on 
the  Holy  Spirit;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Original  Natiine, 
Institution,  &c.,  of  Evangelical  Churches;  an  Account 
of  the  Nature  of  the  Protectant  Iteligion,  kc. 

OU^EN,  EoliERT,  the  celebrated  aocial  theoHat, 
was  bom  of  humble  parentage  at  Newton  in  Mont- 
eomcr^'shire,  Nt>rth  Wales,  in  1771  At  the  age  ol 
lonrteen  he  obtiuned  a  situation  in  a  mercantile  office 
in  London,  and  there  so  distingnlahed  himself  by  his 
boiiiMss  talents  that  at  eighteen  he  became  manager 
of  a  flpinuing-mill  ftt  Chorltoii,  near  Manchester.  He 
next  became  manager  of  the  New  Lanark  cottan 
mills,  belonging  to  Mr.  Uale,  a  wealthy  Glzise:<JW 
manufacturer,  whose  daughter  he  married.  In  litil  4 
the  milk  were  sold^  and  purchased  by  a  new  com- 
pany, with  Mr.  Owen  as  principal  acting  partner. 
This  copartnery  included  the  names  of  WilHam 
Allen,  Jcjseph  Fox,  Jeremy  Bentham»  and  other 
noted  philatithropiete  and  reformers,  and  wa«  organ- 
ized on  the  principle  '  that  all  profits  beyond  5  per 
cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  invested  ehall  be  laid 
aside  for  the  religious,  educational,  and  mond  improve- 
ment of  the  workerf  and  of  the  community  at  large.' 
Provision  was  also  made  for  the  religious  Gducatir>n 
of  the  children  of  the  operatives,  the  irrebgiouj  priu- 
ciplea  of  Owen  having  not  yet  been  publicly  avowed. 
These,  however,  were  not  loni,'  in  maldng^  their  ap- 
pearance. In  IS  12  he  published  New  Views  of 
Society,  or  Essays  upon  the  Formation  of  Human 
Character;  and  subsequently  a  Book  of  the  New 
Moral  World,  in  which  he  completely  developed  hia 
soctidiBtio  views,  uiaiiting  upon  on  absolote  equality 
among  men.  In  the  disMimmation  of  these  doctrines 
he  visited  the  principal  towns  of  Great  Brituin  and 
AmericSf  where  he  was  received  Mith  considerable 
CsTonr.  His  connection  with  the  New  Lanark  mills 
OBSsed  in  1827.  He  had  three  opportunitlea  of 
flettiDg  up  Bodal  communities  on  his  ov^ii  plan  —one 
at  Bomney  in  America,  another  at  OrbisWn  io 
Lanarkshire,  and  the  last,  in  IS 4 4,  at  Harmony 
Hall  in  Hampshire.  They  proved  signal  failures, 
their  originator  attributing  their  non- success  to  their 
not  being  sufficiently  carried  out  on  hia  principles. 
In  his  later  years  Jlr.  Owen  became  a  votary  of 
spirit-rapping  and  kindred  delusions.  His  last  public 
ap{>earanc0  was  at  the  Social  Science  Congress  at 
Liverpool  In  the  autumn  of  1S58.  He  spoke  for 
a  few  minuteSr  but  his  strength  faibng  him  he  was 
removed  to  his  hotel,  and  after  remaining  there  a 
lew  days  set  out  for  his  native  town  of  Newton, 
where  he  expired  on  17th  November.  His  eldest 
■on,  Robert  Dale  Owen  (1801-1877),  was  for  a  time 
resident  miulBter  of  the  United  States  at  Naples; 


f  and  another  son,  David  Dale  Owen  (1807-1800), 
ftcquiretl  reputation  as  a  geologist. 

OWENS  COLLEGE,  TuiS,  Manchester,  an  instt- 
tntion  establisheil  under  ihe  wiU  of  John  Owens,  tk 
Manchester  merchant,  who  died  July,  1S46,  and  left 
about  £100,000  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  ini»ti* 
tutioo  for  providing  or  ttiding  the  means  ol  instmct- 
ing  and  tmproviug  youths,  not  less  than  fourteen 
years  of  age,  in  such  branches  of  learning  and  science 
as  are  now  or  may  be  hereafter  taught  in  the  English 
tinivoraities,  subject  to  the  immutable  condition  that 
no  student,  professor,  &c,  shall  be  required  to  make 
any  deckration  or  submit  to  any  test  of  their  reli- 
gious opinions,  and  that  theological  and  reli^ous 
subjects  shall  form  no  part  of  the  tftaohing  of  the 
ctdlege.  The  bequest  having  been  given  to  found 
the  college  and  not  to  provide  buildings  for  it,  th<* 
institution  occupied  from  IS^l  to  1S73  a  large  house 
in  whioli  Cobden  formerly  resided;  but  in  lStJ7  it 
was  resolved  to  appeal  to  i^e  public  for  funds  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  building,  and  for  the  extension  of 
the  curriculum.  The  appeal  was  heartily  responded 
to,  and  a  hand^ime  Gothic  building  was  constructed, 
which  has  since  been  the  home  of  the  college.  The 
iooreasing  success  of  the  college  led  to  a  project  for 
a  university  cb;vrter.  After  considerable  opposiUoii 
a  scheme  was  proposed  that  a  nnivenrity  shouM  be 
incorporated,  which  should  consist  of  several  affili- 
ated colleges  located  in  different  towns,  but  having 
its  seat  in  Manchester.  Accordingly  in  18 SO  Vic- 
toria University  was  instituted  by  royal  charter, 
with  power  to  grant  decrees  in  arts,  science,  and 
law,  a  supplemental  charter,  granted  ^lay,  1883, 
giving  power  to  grant  degrees  in  medicine.  Owens 
College  is  as  yet  the  only  constituted  college  in  the 
university.  The  chemical  lalioFatory  is  coiuiderecl 
the  liuest  in  the  kingdom;  the  library  includes  m 
valuable  collection  left  by  Dr.  l.*ee,  bishop  of  Man> 
Chester^  and  numbers  35,000  vols,  A  large  medical 
school  has  beeu  built  behind  the  college,  and  is  sup- 
plied with  the  latest  and  most  complete  appliance, 
and  extensive  medical,  anatomical,  and  patbnlogical 
musenmi  and  libraries.  Additional  buildings  in 
OQunection  with  the  college  for  the  natural  science 
department,  including  botanical,  zoological,  an*i 
g^Gological  museums  and  offices,  are  in  course  of  erec- 
tion. The  Manchester  Royal  School  of  Medicine 
has  been  affiliated  with  the  college.  The  stadeots 
of  the  session  18S2-S3  numbered  1340.  A  women's 
college,  which  had  been  for  some  time  under  the 
direction  of  the  professors  of  Owens  Colie^e^  has  now 
beeu  taken  over  by  the  authorities  of  the  college. 
The  classes  ore  held  iu  separate  building  in  Bruns* 
wick  Street  in  the  vicinity,  but  the  lectures  and  ex- 
amination papers  are  identically  the  same  as  those 
for  the  classes  conducted  within  the  college  walls. 
The  charter  of  Victoria  LTniveraity  gives  power  to 
grant  degrees  to  women,  and  the  examinations  4we 
thrown  open  to  them. 

OWHYHEE.    See  Saxdwicm  Islaxds. 

OWL,  a  group  of  birds  forming  a  well-defined 
family  (Strigidiu),  which  in  itself  represents  the  Nt>c- 
turnal  Section  of  the  order  of  Haptores  or  Birds  ttf 
Prey.  The  head  is  large  nod  covered  with  featUers, 
which  are  generally  arranged  around  the  eyes  in 
circular  di^es,  and  in  uome  H[>ecies  form  homelike 
tufts  on  the  upf^er  surface  of  the  head,  The  beak  is 
short,  strongly  curved,  and  boolce^L  It  is  endrded 
at  its  base  by  feathers  and  by  bristles,  the  noetrili 
opening  in  a  *cere'  near  the  base  of  the  beak.  The 
ears  are  genemlly  of  large  size,  prominent,  and  in 
many  cases  providitd  with  a  Hud  of  fleshy  valve  or 
lid  The  eyes  are  also  vt^ry  promiut;nt  and  f  ulL  They 
project  forwards,  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  being  ea]m* 
cially  well  develofied — a  structure  enabling  them  to 
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me  well  at  dnslc  or  in  the  dark,  but  unfitted  for  the 
briijht  glare  of  daylight.  The  plumage  k  also  of 
soft  dtiwny  cluirnoter — ftOonformHtian  enabliu^  these 
birds  to  fly  without  making  noise  or  rustling,  and 
along^  with  other  characters  fitting;  them  for  pre* 
eminently  nocttimal  ex^rttmce  and  habitf*.  The  wings 
Are  of  moderate  size,  and  these  birds  do  not  geaonilly 
poMBu  very  marked  powem  of  flight.  ITie  lege  are 
ehoitj  but  stoutly  made,  and  the  toee  are  armed  with 
very  strong  curved  «ail«.  The  tarsi  arc  feathereri, 
generally  to  the  very  base  of  the  claw«^  the  feathers 
of  the  feet  generally  wanting  barbs,  so  that  the 
fihrefl  of  their  webs  are  unconnected,  and  appear  in 
the  form  of  hairs.  The  toes,  like  those  of  oilier 
Baptoras,  are  arranged  three  forwards  and  one  back- 
wardaj  bat  in  tlie  owk  the  outer  toe  can  be  turned 
backwards  at  will,  and  the  feet  are  thus  con%'erfced 
into  haud-like  or  prehensilD  organs,  resembling  the 
arrangement  in  the  Soansorial  or  Climbing  Birds. 
The  aense  of  hearing  is  exceedingly  acute  in  the 
Owla,  the  ear  being  protected  by  valvular  proce-ssea. 
In  habits  moet,  although  not  ail,  are  nocturnal^  fly- 
ing swiftly  and  noiselesaly  about  during  the  night, 
vad  preying  upon  the  smaller  qnadmpecls,  such  as 
mioe,  upon  bat^^  upon  nocturnal  insects  such  as 
rooth^t  and  upon  the  Hmaller  birda.  Some  of  them 
catch  fishes  with  dexterity,  Tlie  prey,  if  small,  w 
a  wallowed  entire;  larger  quarry  ia  torn  and  devoured, 
the  feathers  or  indigestible  portions  of  the  prey  being 
afterwards  rejected.  No  crop  exi^ta,  the  gullet  being 
of  very  wide  conformation,  Tho  intestine,  aa  in 
most  flesh-eaters,  is  short,  and  tho  cteca  or  blind  BntGB 
attached  at  the  commencement  of  the  larger  intes- 
tine, are  of  large  size  in  these  birds.  During  the 
day  the  owls  inhabit  tho  crevices  of  rocks,  the  nooka 
and  cnmnieB  of  old  or  ruined  buildings,  or  the  hol- 
lows of  trees;  and  in  these  situations  the  nests  are 
conatmcted.  They  are  solitary  in  habits,  and  the 
female  lays  from  two  to  siJt  eggs.  In  their  diatribu- 
tion  the  owls  occur  very  generally  over  the  habitable 
glc»l>e,  both  worlds  possesging  typical  representatives 
of  the  group.  The  typical  genua  is  that  of  the  Sti'iXf 
but  the  family  includes  several  other  genera,  all  of 
which  represent  peculiarities  more  or  less  marked  in 
oonfonnation  or  appearance. 

The  Bubdiv  iaion  of  the  Sti-igium  or  True  Owls,  in 
which  the  head  is  smooth  and  docs  not  possess  horn- 
like tuitft,  and  in  which  the  disea  of  facial  feathers  a^1 
complete,  includes  the  Common  Wliite  or  Bam  Owl 
{Strij^  Jlammca),  found  very  generally  distiibuted  over 
the  British  Islands.  I'liese  birds  chiefly  subsist  upon 
the  mice  of  ba^^ns  and  stackyards.  It  is  known  as 
the  Screech  Owl  from  its  loud  note.  It  is  said  to 
capture  fish  by  suddenly  pouncing  upon  them  in  the 
waten  It  averages  between  13  and  14  inchet  in 
length,  and  possesses  a  stretch  of  wing  extending 
about  3  feet.  It  builila  no  formal  or  definite  nest, 
depositing  the  egga  in  holea  and  in  like  situations. 
The  eggs  number  fircKm  two  to  six,  and  are  of  a  white 
oolonr.  The  breeding  aeaaon  extends  between  July 
and  December  of  the  same  year,  and  tho  young  of 
two  or  three  different  broods  appear  to  inhabit  the 
nest  at  the  same  time.  This  owl  a  also  found 
throughout  Europe,  in  Tai^j^aiy,  Persia,  India,  at  the 
Cape  of  Gootl  Hope,  and  in  America.  The  Pholulius 
hadiHSf  or  Wowo-wiwi  of  Java,  is  an  Asiatic  rojjire^ 
N^ntative  of  the  Strigidai,  Tho  Otinar^  or  Owlets, 
posses  nearly  complete  feathered  dLics  around  the 
eyes,  and  two  small  leathered  tnfta  on  the  upper 
aspect  of  the  head.  These  owIb  are  as  imiTersallj 
distribnted  as  the  Strigidie.  The  family  indndes 
the  i^hort-eared  Owl  {Otut  hrachiiclus)^  a  familiar 
British  form  which  also  occurs  in  India.  The  Iron;^- 
eared  Owl  (0.  vulffaris}  is  another  common  English 
species,  which  appears  to  reside  permanently  in  Bri- 


tain. The  Hooting  Owls,  without  tufts,  are  ropre- 
sented  by  tho  I'awny  or  Brown  Owl  (Si/rnium  or 
IHufa  Slridv!n\  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  BHtish 
woods,  and  which  is  reprasentcd  in  North  America  by 
the  S.  l^enpmnlmif  a  spedca  oocaaionaHy  met  with  in 
Britain.  The  Tawny  Owl  is  coloured  ashen- gray, 
variegated  with  brown  on  the  upper  parts,  and  a 
whitish-gray  with  various  tints  of  brown  on  Ilis 
mider  parts.  The  facial  discs  are  nearly  white,  edged 
with  brown,  and  the  feet  are  feathered  to  the  claws. 
Its  nest  is  bnilt  in  holes  of  trees,  and  in  generad  it 
frequent^  the  depths  of  woods  and  forests.  Its  food 
is  very  miscellaneous;  young  rabbits,  harea^  birds, 
reptiles,  insects,  and  even  fish  forming  part  of  its 
dietary^  besides  miee.  It  is  a  Tsiy  bold  bod,  especially 
when  (t  has  young,  and  has  been  kncrwn  to  kill  and 
devQtzr  young  magpies^  in  i^ite  of  the  resistaneo  of  Hie 
old  birds.     (PL  CXLIV.-^UXLV,  %  15.) 

The  BubomtKt,  or  Homed  Owls,  are  distingn!dsed 
by  the  incomplete  facial  tliacs,  by  the  broad  head, 
and  by  the  elongated  horn -tike  tufts.  These  IMl 
are  plentifnlly  distributed  over  the  world,  bnt  fttliiB 
their  largest  mz&  in  warm  countries.  The  Eagle 
Owl  {Bubo  mammu*;  fig.  14)  is  rare  in  Britain,  but 
occurs  in  Norway,  SwiSen,  and  Lapland,  snd  over 
the  continent  of  Europe,  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
It  is  also  found  in  Asia.  The  nest  is  large,  and  is 
bnilt  on  tho  ground,  the  female  laying  two  or  three 
eggs  of  a  white  colour.  From  the  great  buUc  of  Us 
plumage  it  seexna  to  rival  the  G  olden  Eagle  in  itee, 
bnt  it  is  really  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  weight 
of  that  bird.  Its  prey  consiBto  of  grouse,  partridgea, 
hares,  and  other  game,  and  even  lambs  and  youn;: 
doer.  Tho  Eagle  Owl  is  a  very  oonragvous  bird,  and 
has  been  known  to  tight  with  and  beat  off  the  G^Dkien 
Eag:le.  Length,  rather  more  than  2  feet;  extent  of 
wings,  5.  The  colour  of  tho  upper  surface  is  brown, 
with  a  tinge  of  yellow  marked  with  bars,  stnetlcSp 
and  dashes  of  blackish  brown;  the  under  surface  la 
nearly  yellow,  with  black  strei^  and  bars  of  brown. 
The  Great  American  Homed  Owl  (B.  Virginianus) 
inhabits  the  southern  iwrtions  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  smaller  than  the  Eagle  Owl.  Tho  Little  Homed 
Owl  of  Europe  {Scops  Aldroi-andi)  is  especially  com- 
mon on  the  ^lediterranean  borders  of  tho  European 
continent.  It  also  occura  in  Asia  eastwards  to  India, 
and  migrates  to  Africa  in  autumn.  It  averages  6  oir 
7  inches  in  len;^lh,  and  feeds  upon  mice  and  insects 
of  various  kinds.  The  Ketuixi  Jimipf*  of  India  is  a 
diurnal  owl  and  an  expert  fisher.  Tho  A*l  Cry/on ieJMti 
is  also  a  familiar  species  of  this  group,  and  the  J9u2io 
Benf^alrvsU  of  India  is  said  to  feed  chiefly  upon  ratM, 
which  it  captures  with  great  dexterity. 

The  Hawk  Owls,  or  iiumvna,  resemble  the  Eagles 
and  other  diurnal  birds  of  prey  more  closely  than  do 
the  foregoing  families  of  owls.  Tho  facial  discs  are 
inoompletc.  The  head  is  of  flmaH  size,  and  'horns' 
are  wanting.  The  eyes  are  of  smaller  size  thaa  in 
other  owls,  and  the  external  ear  is  also  of  more  lim- 
ited extent.  These  birds  mostly  inhabit  the  Arctic 
regions,  but  migrate  southwards  in  winter.  Tho 
Snowy  Owl  {Surfiia  nidca)  is  a  familiar  member  of 
this  gi  oup.  It  occurs  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  and 
is  a  bird  of  large  size.  Its  plumage  is  of  thick  ohar^ 
acter,  adapting  it  for  its  northern  resideooe.  Its 
|x)wers  of  Sight  are  great  It  feeds  on  birds,  rabbits, 
hares,  and  lemmings,  and  is  also  an  expert  flsher. 
Its  cr>lour  is  white,  more  or  less  spotted  and  barred 
with  dusky  patclicB;  feet  densely  clothed  with  long 
feathers;  bill  black;  eyes  large  and  orange-coloured; 
length  from  22  to  27  incbt^. 

The  owls  of  the  pcnus  AthtnCj  included  in  the  sub- 
family Sumin.T,  inhabit  the  wanner  regions  of  the 
world,  although  one  species  (J.  panerina)^  the  smallest 
of  the  group,  occtus  in  Britain.  It  flics  abroad  during 
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the  day.  It  mcasiircii  only  7  inchc?i  m  length,  and 
14  iaclies  in  extent  of  wings.  Tbo  A.  Bcutulitla 
inhabits  India^,  mh}  like  other  merobers  af  the  penns 
emits  peculiar  eh  rill  criea.  I'he  food  cciubists  chiefly 
of  ioaecta.  The  iSiirrowing  Owl  (.1.  runkulatia)  of 
America  imd  the  West  Indiea  ia  notiible  aa  luhAblt- 
ing  the  burrows  of  the  Munnots  (which  eee),  or 
Praine-doga — the  owla  posaesaing  themselves  of  these 
burro wa  and  breeding  therein,  muck  to  the  di^icotn- 
fort  of  the  original  jKissessora  of  the  abodea.  These 
birds  are  diurnal  m  babits;  their  food  oozisista  of 
mice  and  insects. 

OWLGLASS,    or    HovvlegLxVSS.      See    Eulen- 

BPIEQEL. 

ox.  tinder  this  name  are  included  the  typical 
members  of  the  family  Bovidiv,  a  group  included  in 
the  Mction  of  tbo  Kuniinant  Hoofed  (juadn]|>erk 
^Ungulata).  The  ruminant  |:;Toup  ttaelf  is  divided 
into  variona  subdivision.%  and  in  one  of  these  subdiwi- 
iions — that  of  the  Cavicornia  or  *Hci'Uo\V'hariied* 
Riimioantia^the  oxen  family  is  contained.  Ah  iu\- 
plied  by  the  name  Cavioomta,  the  horns  consist  each 
of  *a  horn-core'  or  process  of  the  frontal  bone  of 
the  aladl,  wbicb  is  invested  by  a  homy  sheath;  and 
unlike  the  horns  of  the  deer^  thtisa  of  the  oxen  aod 
their  allies  are  not  deciduoi^,  but  persist  and  remain 
fKinniiiie&t  throughout  life.  In  the  oxen  the  honia 
ftreof  smooth,  Bimple,  and  rounded  CHrinforruiition,  not 
branched  or  twisteil  to  form  a  spiral,  aa  is  seen  in  the 
antelopes,  Htc.  They  are  usually  curved  upwanls  and 
oatwardSi  in  a  lunate  or  somewhat  lyre-shaped  form. 
No  *  lachrymal  sinu  aes '  or  *  tearpi  ta  *  ex  i sts.  Se ve  ral 
of  the  family  are  shown  on  PL  CXCV'IIL-CXCIX. 

Of  the  oxen  the  Cunimon  Ox  {Biy*  (aurus)  is  the 
best  known  form,  and  exemplifjea  not  only  the  degree 
of  domestication  which  artiticial  breedin«j  and  selec- 
tion may  luduoOi  but  abo  the  difEcult  nature  of 
determining  the  exact  or  original  progenitors  of  tbo 
RUmeToug  and  differetit  races  or  breeds  which  have 
sprung  up  through  the  perpetuation  of  breetling  pn>- 
oessca.  Very  wide  differences  are  thug  perceptible 
between  the  different  races  or  breeds  of  cattle,  w  hich 
may  reasonably  be  inferred  to  have  sprung  from 
common  or  nearly  connected  sources.  The  *  Chilling- 
bam  Wild  Cattle*  (Bos  Scoticus)  have  been  credited 
with  forming  the  small  remnant  or  residue  of  the 
original  fitock  from  whicb  the  common  ox  and  other 
breeds  have  been  derived.  JJy  other  natural  lata  th<^e 
cattlo  are  believed  to  be  a  distinct  and  original 
ffpecies,  which  Lt  scicntiBcally  known  under  the  desig- 
nation given  above.  The  Cbillinghaiii  cattle  poa&ess 
a  white  body  with  a  black  muxzle.  The  horns  are 
also  wliite^  and  are  CLdourcd  black  at  their  tips.  The 
Mountain  Bull  or  Bot  Urus,  which  ran  wild  in  Gaul 
«(  the  period  of  the  Eoman  invA.«.iou,  has  been 
credited  with  l>eing  the  prngeuitor  of  the  GhiUing- 
hua  stock;  whilst  in  another  view  the  Boi  l/roM 
receives  the  credit  of  being  also  the  progenitor  of  our 
domestic  breeds,  OTbher  domestic  breenla  are  proha- 
bly  deacendaiitd  of  the  Short  Horn  of  Britain  {Boi 
tiongifi-on«)f  a  species  or  moe  which  haj  become 
ex^ct.  *rhe  Aurochs  or  lithuaiuaD  Bison  {Bos  or 
Bonatut  BUon)  forms  another  example  of  an  original 
stock  or  species  now  nearly  extinct.  It  b  found  in 
thjO  Caucasus,  Moldavia,  and  WaUuihiar  and  b  pre- 
served in  tlie  lithuanian  forests  throtigh  the  interest 
of  the  Emperor  of  Ruaam.  llus  animal  was  the 
'wild  bull'  or  'bison*  of  the  ancient:*.  It  posses^a 
a  broad  head  with  a  convex  forehejid,  coAcrcd  with 
long  wavy  bslr,  which  on  the  chin  and  breast  forms 
a  beard,  and  is  continued  to  form  a  kind  of  rugged 
mane  on  the  back.  The  eyes  are  large^  proniinent, 
and  dark.  The  mozsla  is  projecting^  and  the  fore 
purt  of  the  body  is  of  thick  humped  conformation, 
and  contrasts  with  the  more  slender  hinder  portion. 


The  long  bair  appears  to  bs  sheil  annually  in  the 
summer.  The  tail  ia  tufted,  and  is  of  moderate 
length.  Tlie  females  are  of  smaller  size  than  the 
male  animal.i.  In  di»piiaition  the  aurochs  is  fierov 
and  untractable;  and  tlds  feature,  together  with  iU 
larger  size  and  appai-ently  marked  specific  character, 
renders  the  probability  of  it«  having  been  an  original 
progenitor  of  domestic  breeds  of  cattle  exceedingly 
doubtful.  The  American  Bison  {BUon  AttieneanaMJ^ 
or  American  Buffalo,  occurring  in  large  herds  iu 
the  North  ilmerican  prairies,  is  a  near  ally  of  the 
aurochii.  It  resembles  the  latter  in  general  con* 
formation  and  appearance,  but  is  of  larger  size:  pos- 
sesses a  much  more  massive  head,  a  prominent  bump 
between  the  shoulders,  and  a  coarse  shfkggy  mane. 
The  horns  are  shorty  and  curved  downwanla  and  up* 
wards.  The  Common  BulTalo  {Bubalis  or  Bo*  lubalU) 
of  India  and  Southern  Asia  jxjaseases  large  horns, 
the  bases  of  which  are  united  on  the  forehead  to  forui 
a  I  urge  bony  shield  or  plate.  The  same  peculiarity 
distinguishes  the  African  or  Capo  Buffalo  (/?.  CaffaX 
of  which  more  than  one  variety  or  species  is  known. 
The  Zebu  or  Brahmin  Bull  of  India  {Bos  taunu, 
variety  Indicug)  poetesses  a  curious  bump  of  fat  at 
the  back  of  the  neck,  rising  above  the  withen^ 
and  arching  the  back,  which  falls  towards  the  taU.  A 
long  *  dewlap'  exiiJta,  This  race  or  variety  is  found 
in  Uhino,  Madagascar,  aiul  the  East  African  ooist; 
and  representations  on  Egyptian  monuments  show 
that  at  a  very  early  period  these  animals  were  hrc^i 
and  domesticated.  The  allied  *Yi\k'  (B*j*  or  Pot- 
phwjut  ffrunnicnt)j  found  in  ITjibet,  resembles  ih 
small  buffalo  in  appearance,  the  tail  not  being  tuftetl 
hut  flowing  like  that  of  the  liorse.  The  hair  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  forms  a  very  thick  fringe, 
which  touches  the  ground.  The  body  colour  is  black. 
These  animals  live  in  a  wild  state  near  the  snow 
line,  hut  are  domesticated  by  interbreeding  with 
native  or  tame  cattle.  I'he  talk  are  used  in  India 
to  brush  away  flies,  and  are  known  as  'chowrica;' 
and  the  Turkish  officers  use  them  aa  standards  or 
iuBigmia,  They  are  used  by  the  Tartars  as  beasts  of 
burden,  and  the  hair  fonns  material  for  the  manu- 
facture of  several  useful  fabrics.  The  horns  are  shuri 
and  rounded,  of  slender  make,  anil  are  lient  inwanU 
and  slightly  upwards.  Their  voice  consists  of  a  kind 
of  grunting  noise,  not  at  all  resembling  the  familiru- 
*low'  of  ordinary  cattle.  Palaeontology  reveals  thai 
the  aurochs  existed  in  Europe  in  jireblBtoric  time^, 
this  fact  telling  against  any  probable  relations  wbioJi 
it  may  have  formed  with  existing  domt'stic  breotK 
The  remains  of  the  Bot  Unu  occur  in  Post-Plioet-m? 
deix>sita,  along  with  those  of  the  mammoth,  woolly 
rhinoceros,  and  other  typical  extinct  fonns.  It  be- 
came extinct  about  the  twelfth  century.  The  remains 
of  the  Box  ionfjifrom  occur  only  in  recent  or  prehis- 
toric deposits,  and  the  remains  of  the  bison  ur  aurochii 
are  also  found  in  formations  of  a  similar  age.  Se« 
BiaoN,  Bltffaia  Musk  Ox,  Ac. 

OXALIC  ACID.  Tlua  acid  ocours,  ooinbtn«d 
sometimes  with  potassium  or  sodium,  at  other  times 
with  calcium,  in  many  plants;  and  also  in  the  animal 
body,  especially  in  urine,  in  urinary  deposits,  and  iu 
calculi.  Inasmuch  as  oxalic  acid  is  the  most  highly 
oxidized  of  all  the  carbon  compounds,  with  the  exce}>- 
tion  of  carbon  dioxide,  very  many  processes  of  oxidii^ 
tion  of  organic  bodies  produce  this  substance.  ThuA 
sugar,  starch,  cellulose,  Ac,  ^ield  oxalic  acid  when 
fuaeii  with  caustic  [M)tash,or  when  treated  with  strong 
nitric  acid.  Saw-dust  is  very  much  used  for  produc- 
ing the  acid;  the  process  is  as  follows:  A  solution  of 
caustic  potash  and  soda  is  made  in  the  proportion 
of  one  er[uivalcnt  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter; 
this  solution  ia  evaporated  until  it^  gravity  u  1*3S; 
saw-dust  is  then  added  so  as  to  form  a  thick  past^ 
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which  ts  beated  in  thin  lasers  on  iron  plaiea,  with  con- 
stant stirring,  jiifterthe  tumpcruturG  has  1>ebQ  main- 
tnined  at  200*  for  one  or  two  liours  the  whole  of  the 
w()0(ly  Hbre  is  dccoin[>osed,  and  tliQ  moss  va  entirely 
Hohible  in  water.  A  f ter  a  further  exptaure  to  the  Bame 
t<,'m(n.ratury  tmtil  the  maw  is  dry  it  ia  treated  with 
water,  whereby  certain  Bodium  and  jjotasaium  salts 
are  dissolved » while  Hodium  oxalate  reniaina  insoluble. 
Fnmi  tbia  ai^iliuni  oxalate  the  calcium  aalt  13  formed, 
and  this  again  is  decomposed  by  means  of  sulphuric 
Mcitl,  wbereby  free  oxalie  acid  ia  obtaincdL  From 
two  jxirta  of  art vv- dust  about  one  part  of  oxalic  acid 
i a  obtain etl  Oxalic  aciti  haa  tbe  formula  C\H:04; 
it  is  a  solid  subskince,  which  cryBtaUiies  in  four-sided 
[jiriamA,  the  sides  of  which  are  aliternately  broad  and 
[uuTow^  and  the  summits  diherlnd.  They  are  efHor- 
<!8cent  in  dry  air,  but  attract  a  httlo  humidity  if  it 
be  d»mp.  I'hey  are  soluble  in  one  part  of  hot  and 
two  of  cold  water,  and  ore  decnnifionable  by  a  retl 
heat  into  carlxjn  dioxide,  carlxm  monoxide,  and 
water,  C3H.O4  ^  CUj  +  CO  -f  HaO;  their  acidity 
is  fto  great  that^  when  dissolved  in  3600  times  their 
weight  of  water^  the  scHution  reddens  litmus  paper, 
and  is  perceptibly  acid  to  the  taste.  Oxalic  acid  is 
M  good  test  for  detecting  lime,  which  it  separates 
from  all  the  other  acidis,  unless  they  are  present  in 
Oleosa.  It  haa  likeuise  a  g^reater  affinity  for  lime 
than  for  any  other  of  the  bases,  and  forms  with  it  a 
pnlvenilent,  insoluble  salt.  With  liarium  it  forms 
an  insoluble  salt,  but  capable  of  disaolving  in  water 
acidulated  with  oxalic  acid.  Oxalate  of  magnc^siuni, 
too,  is  insoluble  unle««  tbe  acid  is  in  excess.  Oxalate 
<if  potassium  exists  in  two  states,  that  of  a  neutral 
M&lt  and  that  of  a  aopersalt,  and  is  used  fur  the  same 
purposes  as  oxalic  acid.  It  is  made  by  neutralizing^ 
SI  certain  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  with  carbonate  of 
potaslij  and  then  adding  as  much  more  acid,  or  by 
extracting  and  cryHtalliziug  the  juice  from  the  leaves 
and  stallcs  of  the  sorrel  {Oxalis  acetoatUa),  Oxalate 
of  ammonium  is  formed  by  neutralizing  ammonia  or 
its  carbonate  with  oxalic  acid,  and  ia  employed  in  the 
laboratory  for  detecting  and  detormimng  lime.  Oxalic 
acid  is  used  chiefly  aa  a  discharging  agent  in  certain 
wtylca  of  calico-printing,  for  whitening  leather,  aa  in 
l)Oot-toji«,  and  for  removing  ink  and  iron  mould  fr<:>m 
wood  and  linen.  It  acts  as  a  violent  poison  when 
swallowed  in  the  quantity  of  2  or  S  drachms ;  and 
aoveral  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  in  consequence 
of  its  being  Bold  by  ud^take  for  Epeom  aalta.  The 
immediate  rejection  from  the  stomach  of  this  add 
by  the  stomach-pump,  or  an  emetic,  aided  by  copious 
draughts  of  warm  water  containing  bicarbonate  of 
potash,  or  soda,  chalk,  or  carlxinate  of  magnesia,  are 
the  remcdiea.  Oxalic  acid  ia  dibasic,  yielding  salts 
wboae  general  formulrc  are  CaH^MaO^  and  C,iHaMlIO<, 
wliere  M  equals  a  monovalent  metid. 

OXALIlJACE^^,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plantfl,  comprising  herbs,  shrub?,  and  trees,  Tbu 
leaves  are  simple  or  compound,  alternate,  usually 
but  not  always  without  stipules,  occasionally  opposite; 
sepals  five,  sometimes  slightly  cobering  at  the  base; 
(>eUd8  five,  with  a  twisted  BEstivation;  stamens  ten, 
in  two  rows,  those  opposite  the  |>ctals  being  longer 
than  those  in  the  outer  roi>v ;  fruit  ca[  aular,  mem- 
brauoua,  or  fleshy,  usually  five -celled;  seeds  few. 
They  inhabit  the  hot  as  well  as  the  temperate  parta 
of  tbe  globe,  and  alMiund  most  in  North  Amerioh 
and  at  the  Ca|>eof  Good  Hope,  llie  shrubby  apectea 
are  confined  to  the  hotter  latitudes.  There  are  about 
aix  known  genera  and  325  species.  They  are  often, 
add  in  their  properties;  some  yield  esculent  roots, 
OxdiU  aretoidla  (common  wood-snrrcl)  receives  its 
ikame  from  its  acid  taste.  It  contains  binoxalate  of 
potash,  which  is  sometimes  called  salt  of  sorrel  and 
Bometimes  the  essential  salt  of  lemons.     The  plant 


has  been  used  aa  a  refrigerant  and  antiscorbutic.  Its 
leaves  are  trifoltata,  and  it  has  been  by  some  consid- 
ered to  be  the  true  shamrock,  as  it  is  ia  tlower  about 
that  period  of  the  year  in  which  St.  Patnck^s  Day 
falls.  In  some  of  the  species  an  irritability  of  sn 
marked  a  kind  has  been  found  as  to  cause  them  to 
be  classed  among  sensitive  plants.  Avrrrhoa  Bilimbi 
and  Oxalis  ten^itiiu  are  the  most  remarkable.  Oxalic 
crmatitf  escntenta^  and  Dtppti,  yield  tubers  which 
have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  p*>tatoefl.  The 
fruit  of  the  Avcvrhoa  Biiimbi  (Blimbin;^)  and  Caram- 
bola  is  used  by  the  natives  of  tho  East  Indies  as 
food,  but  the  acidity  is  intolerable  to  Europeans^ 
w  lio  use  them  chiefly  aa  pickles.  Several  spodea  of 
Oxalis  are  used  in  Brazil  against  maliguant  fevers, 
llie  root  of  Ilufjouia  Mysicu  smella  like  violets,  and 
is  said  to  he  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  antbelmiutic. 
OXENSTIERNA,  Axel,  Count,  a  Swedish  etatea- 
man,  b*>rn  at  Fano  in  Uplfrnd  in  1583.  Hia  oivn  in- 
cl illations  and  the  wishtjs  of  bis  family  having  destined 
hiiu  for  the  church,  he  applied  himself  at  Kostock, 
Wittenberg,  and  Jena,  principally  to  theology,  for 
the  study  of  which  he  always  retained  a  predilection. 
After  tinishing  bin  studies  he  visited  most  of  the 
German  courts,  and  in  1G02  returned  to  Sweden. 
In  lt506  Charles  IX,  sent  him  on  a  public  mission 
tfj  Mecklenburg,  and  in  160S  he  was  admitted  into 
the  senate,  in  wbich  bis  thirteen  immediate  ancestors 
bad  held  a  seat.  Tho  inBnnitiai  of  age  having 
mduced  his  sovereign  not  long  after  to  apjioint  a 
regency,  Oxenstiema  w^as  placed  at  the  head  of  it,  and 
on  the  accession  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  made 
cbanoellor.  In  1614  be  accompanied  tbe  new  king  to 
Germany,  and  in  1617  had  tbe  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  hostilities  between  Sweden  and  Russia  terminated 
by  the  honourable  Peace  of  Stolbova.  He  was  subse- 
quently appoimted  governor- gen  oral  of  all  the  con- 
quests of  the  Swedish  arms  in  Oermany;  and  when 
Guatavua  |>enetrated  into  tho  heart  of  that  country 
Oxtnatiurna  was  invested  with  full  powers  in  all 
affairs,  both  civil  and  milittir}',  on  tho  Kbine,  and 
tixtid  hia  head'^uartera  at  Mxianz,  while  Gustavus 
advanced  into  Bavaria  and  Francouia.  On  the  fall 
of  his  master  at  Llltzen  (1632)  he  exerted  himself 
in  every  way  to  protect  Sweden  and  her  allies,  and 
visited  Dresden  and  Berlin  to  concert  measures  for 
continuing  the  war.  Tho  Swedish  government  con- 
ferred OQ  bim  full  powers  to  adopt  any  measures 
which  ho  considered  for  the  public  good.  He  there- 
foro  assembled  a  congress  at  Heilbronn,  in  which  be 
was  recognized  as  the  head  of  the  Protestant  League. 
This  league  was  held  together  and  sup|>orted  solely 
by  his  influence  and  wisdom,  and  in  163(1  be  returned 
to  Sweden  after  an  absence  of  ten  yeara,  laid  down 
hia  extraortlinary  powers,  and  took  bis  seat  in  the 
senate  as  chancellor  of  tho  kingdom  and  one  of  the 
five  guardians  of  the  queen,  Hia  great  aim  was  to 
bring  tbe  German  war  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and 
with  this  design  he  sent  We  son  John  to  Germany 
in  the  capadty  of  Swedish  plenipotentiary.  In  1645 
be  assisted  in  the  negotiations  with  Denmark  at 
Bromsebro,  and  on  bis  return  was  created  cotrnfe  by 
Queen  Christina,  and  at  tbe  same  time  ivai  elected 
chancellor  of  the  Ilnivei-sity  of  Uptal  Wbeii  the 
queen  declared  her  intention  of  naming  her  succeaaor 
Oxenstiema  opposed  that  mtas^iro  with  all  his  in- 
fluence, and  resisted  with  still  stronger  urgency  her 
determination  to  abdicate  tbe  crown«  Pinding  her, 
however,  fixed  in  her  resolution,  he  pretended  sick- 
nesa  aa  an  excuse  for  staying  ft  way  and  taking  no 
part  in  a  step  whicb  he  fore-saw  would  be  the  begin- 
ning  of  evib  From  that  time  he  took  no  pleasuro 
in  public  aflairfl,  although  be  continued  to  Berve  hia 
country  with  teal  and  ability  until  bis  death  in  1651. 
OxeUBtierma  must  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  men 
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^I'ho  liaviQ  taken  a  dktiiigiiialied  part  in  tbe  afltnira 
of  the  Euro|>eaix  world.  Great  and  elevated  ^iews^ 
tk  M-oaderful  political  sagacity  and  foresight,  iirmueu 
and  lofiinestt  of  purpose^  wisdom  in  contriving  and 
prudence  and  energy  in  executing,  a  strict  integrity, 
and  A  constant  devotion  to  tho  weliarc  of  his  country, 
nra  amon^  the  characteristics  of  this  great  stateemon. 
The  conj^titution  which  was  prepared  by  him^  and 
accepted  by  tbe  states  of  Sweden  in  IGJI^  u  e^steemed 
u  political  master-piece.  liis  journal  has  been  pub- 
lished. 

OXFORD,  or  OxPORDsiHiBE,  an  inland  county  in 
England,  hounded  north  by  tbe  counties  of  North- 
ampton and  Warwick;  west^  Gloucester;  south,  Berks; 
vast,  Buckingham;  area»  483,621  acren,  of  which  in 
1SS3,  417,509  acres  were  under  crops,  or  in  meadow 
and  pasture.  Tbo  eoutb  part  of  the  county  preaents 
alternations  of  bill  and  dale,  the  fotrmer,  particularly 
the  Chiltem  Hills,  being  beautifully  varied  with  fine 
woods,  titwaia  of  arable  land,  and  open  sheep  dowDs. 
The  central  parts  are  more  level,  but  here  aJso  the 
Bcono  is  adorned  by  numerous  woods.  In  the  north 
and  west  the  country  presents  a  less  pleasing  asp«ct> 
The  cbidk-inarl,  green- sand,  gault,  irou-sand,  oolite, 
KJmmeridge  clay,  and  lias,  appear  at  tbe  surface  in 
various  parts  of  the  county.  Throughout  a  krge 
portion  of  tbe  county,  and  north-west  from  Oxford, 
the  staple  or  surface  soil  is  tbin  and  light,  rapid  in 
ita  yield,  and  well  adapted  for  tbe  growth  of  green 
crepe  and  barley.  Towards  Gloucester  tho  land 
slopes  gently  south  and  west  Here  grass-lands 
divide  the  soil  i^ith  tillage,  and  hedgerow  timber 
covers  tbo  face  of  tbe  country  as  with  a  net-work. 
The  corn -crops  commonly  cultivated  are  wheat  (in 
1883^  61,796  acres),  barley  (47,011  acres),  of  which 
great  qnimtities  of  malt  are  made,  and  oata  (31,771 
aciifls);  and  the  common  turnip  and  svrede  are  both 
extensively  grown  (together  34,613  acres).  The 
grass-lands  in  the  county  being  rich  and  extensive 
(the  permanent  pasture  covering  in  IS  S3,  153j8S}8 
acres),  dairy  husbandry  is  largely  practised,  and  great 
quantities  of  butter  made.  Tbe  live  stock  then  in- 
cluded 13,716  agricultural  horses,  50,20&  cattle, 
'i70,2BS  sheep,  and  44,662  pigs.  Manufactures  are 
of  little  iii][jortance.  The  principal  are  tbe  Witney 
blankets,  Chipping  Norton  tweeds  and  clotb,  Wood- 
stock gloves,  and  a  coane  kind  of  velvet  called  shag, 
made  at  Banbury.  The  principal  rivers  are  t£s 
Thames  or  l*iis,  ITiame,  Evenlode,  Cherwoll,  and 
Windruah.  Tbe  county  retunm  three  members  to 
Parliament   Pop.  in  1871, 177,975^  in  18S1, 17^,559. 

OXJOKD,  a  city  in  England,  capital  of  the  county 
of  the  same  name,  and  seat  of  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated universitiea  in  the  world,  52  miles  w.N.w. 
London,  on  a  gentle  acclivity  between  the  Cherwell 
and  the  I^is,  which  bere  unite  and  are  crossed  by 
several  bridges,  tbe  principal  of  wbich  are  Magdalen 
Bridge  over  the  CherweU,  and  Eoliy  Bridge  over 
the  Isis.  In  early  times  it  was  surrounded  by  walls, 
oonsiderable  portions  of  which  stiE  exist;  and  de- 
fended by  a  castle,  of  whii^h  the  keep,  built  in  the 
time  of  l^ufusy  remains  entire,  and  is  included  in  the 
precincts  of  the  piiscnt.  Tho  principal  street,  called 
High  Street,  has  a  total  length  of  about  1000  yards, 
and  a  width  where  greatest  of  85  f eet^  is  adorned  by 
several  of  the  noblest  structures  of  the  city,  includ- 
ing four  colleges,  the  new  examination  scbools,  a  tine 
bfldge  over  tbe  CherweU,  together  with  quaint  old 
honsee  and  elegant  modem  shops.  Tbe  Botanic 
Gardens  add  to  the  beauty  of  tbe  street,  which  is 
regarded  in  many  respects  as  one  of  the  finest  in 
Kngland  Of  late  years  building  has  extended  be- 
yond the  old  limits,  and  suburbs  of  large  bize  bare 
iprun^  up,  beiudes  lines  of  %'illas  along  tbe  Eaubury 
Mii  other  itkidsu 


Oxford  being  tbe  see  of  a  bi&hop,  of  coime  po^ 
sesses  a  cathedral.  It  contains  also  twea^r4v^ 
parochial  churches,  and  bas  places  of  worship  for 
Wesley  an  and  Primitive  Methodists,  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  Roman  Catbo|icd.  The  cathedra], 
wbich  bas  been  recently  much  improved  and  embel- 
lished, originally  belonged  to  tbe  priory  of  St.  Frides- 
Avide,  and  is  aUo  the  chai>el  of  Christ  Church  Col- 
lege; it  is  a  spacious  crucifurm  structure  chiefly  in  the 
late  Norman  style,  inferior  in  extent  to  most  English 
H^thedrals,  and  its  exterior  is  in  a  great  measure 
concealed  by  tbe  extensive  buildings  of  Christ 
Church.  St,  Mary's,  used  as  the  Univennty  Church, 
finely  situated  on  the  north  side^  and  nearly  in  tho 
centre  of  the  High  Street,  and  rendered  conapicuoas 
by  its  richly 'decoi^ted  tower,  terminating  In  a  beau- 
tiful epire  150  feet  hi;;'h,  6till  ranks,  notwithstanding 
tbe  incongruous  addition  of  a  porch  with  twisted 
pillars  given  to  it  by  Archbishop  Laud,  a*  one  of  tho 
finest  liothic  etruetures  of  Oxford.  St.  Martin's  or 
Carfax  i^  a  tuoderti  stnicture  with  an  ancient  tower, 
well  :^ituated  at  tbe  crossing  of  the  four  great  ihor> 
ougbfares,  High  Street,  Queen  Street,  St.  Aldate's, 
and  Com  Maiket,  and  takes  its  name  of  Carfax  by 
corruptiou  from  tbe  French  '  Quatre  Voies '  (four 
ways).  St  Mary  Magdiden  presents  several  beautiful 
features,  and  has  acquired  much  additional  interest 
from  the  Martyrs'  Aisle,  which  has  been  ailded  aa 
a  fit  accompauiment  of  tbe  Martyrs*  Memorial — a 
splendid  monumental  pile  which  stands  close  to  It^ 
near  the  supposed  spot  where  Eidley^  L&timei;  and 
Cranmer  suffered  martyrdom*  The  principal  of  the 
other  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  Oxford  are  the  churvh 
of  St.  Aldate,  tbe  chapel  of  Merton  College  (the 
transept  of  which  is  also  the  parish  church  of  St.  John  if , 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  east  {the  moat  ancient 
of  aU),  St.  Thomas,  All  Saints,  and  the  Kozuan 
Catholic  church  of  St.  Aloysins. 

The  great  boast  of  Oxford  is  its  unlrenity  (see 
Oxford,  XjNiVEBtiiTr  or),  which,  during  this  age,  by 
adopting  a  more  comprehensive  system  of  teaching, 
and  by  removing  local  and  clasa  restrictions,  has 
doubled  the  number  of  its  students  and  greatly  ex* 
panded  its  sphere  of  utility.  It  stands  pre-eminently 
distinguished  by  the  magnificence  t»f  its  buildings  and 
the  richness  oi  its  endowmeuta.  0(  tbe  utdvetaity 
buildings  the  most  remarkable  are  Christ's  Church, 
the  Largest  and  grandest  of  all  the  college  with  a 
magnificent  gateway  begun  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  and 
completed  after  tho  design  of  Sir  Christopher  AVren, 
a  magnificent  diuing-hall,  a  fine  library,  and  a  tower 
containing  the  famous  bell  known  as  the*  *  Great 
Tom  of  Oxford;*  Oriel  College,  the  library  of  which, 
a  buUdin^  in  the  Ionic  style,  though  unfortunately 
uitaated,  ta  regarded  as  one  of  the  moat  perfect  pieces 
of  architecture  in  Oxford;  the  chapel  of  All  Souls* 
College,  much  admired  for  tbo  beautiful  simplidty 
of  its  decoration,  and  its  imposing  effr  ^  -!ly; 

New  College,  a  good  specimen  of  the  [  h^r; 

Balliol  College,  to  wiiich  have  been  ai .  .  .  .  utm 
wings  and  a  hall;  and  Magdalen  College,  dictin- 
gnished  by  tbe  fine  cloister  of  its  quzwiranglo,  tho 
chaste  and  elegant  decorations  of  its  chapel,  and 
above  all  by  the  tower,  an  exquisite  specimen  of 
rather  late  perpendicular.  Besides  the  buildia^  of 
each  individual  college  and  hall  are  others  of  an 
equally  and  even  more  magnificent  description,  he^ 
longing  to  all  in  common,  or  to  the  university  pro- 
perly so  called.  Of  these  the  most  important  ar» 
the  Theatre,  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  aad 
used  by  the  university  on  great  public  Qc<mni<ini^ 
and  though  only  SO  feet  Long  by  70  feet  broad,  ao 
arranr^cd  as  to  accommodate  nearly  iOOO  pcr^na; 
the  new  Schools,  used  for  the  examination  of  candi- 
dates for  degrees,  and  similar  purposes;  the  Bodleian 
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librar}^,  which  waa  becoming  insulequftte  to  oonlain 
its  vast  ajid  increaaing  treaaiireg  of  books,  reconifti 
an  el  manuscripts,  is  now  eiiLirged  bj  caniprisiag  the 
old  ExaminatLoti  Schools,  which  are  part  of  the  same 
buildings-  the  Asbmolejui  Miueiizzi,  the  Eaddiffe 
Library^  the  Raddi^  Obfiervatcav^  the  Clare ndoiip 
the  Univemty  Printing-offioe,  the  Taylor  and  BaD« 
dftlph  Institution,  and  the  Uuiversifcy  Maseom. 
In  Gonnectiaa  with  the  university  may  he  meoUoned 
the  Botanic  Garden,  probably  the  oldest,  but  by  no 
means  one  of  the  beat,  in  tho  kingdom;  and  'the 
Parks,*  lying  between  Keble  College  and  the  Cher- 
i^ell,  and  affording  an  exci:41ent  football-^und  and 
fu'omenade,  A  new  observatory  is  also  being  erected 
here.  The  buildings  and  eati^bliHhmenta  in  OidQxd 
wot  connected  witb  the  univeraity  or  yet  referred 
to,  but  des«ning  of  notice,  are  the  tov¥n-hal],  a 
BjiaciouB  stone  huHding;  a  new  com-exchaoge  built 
ermtiguously  to  it  in  1^63;  nunaerous  parochial. 
National,  and  other  schools;  the  Raddiffe  Infirm*^ 
ary;  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  founded  by  Dr.  Radcltffe, 
ctci  HeadiOf^ton  Hill,  more  than  a  mile  out  of  tho 
town;  tho  Randulph,  a  eplendid  Gothic  hotel,  near 
the  Martyrs'  Memorial ;  the  Bullingdon  Barracks, 
&c.  Uxfortl  depends  mostly  on  the  ynivereity, 
and  has  no  manufactures  worthy  of  mention,  it 
Mcnda  two  members  to  Parliament.  la  com  a  con- 
siderable trade  is  carried  on;  and  for  tho  general 
j»urpo&es  of  transport  great  facilities  are  afforded  by 
the  river  and  the  Oxford  Canal,  and  by  the  Great 
Western,  a  branch  of  the  London  and  North- Western, 
the  Oxford  Worcester  and  Wolverhampton,  Cbel- 
t'.'oham,  Fairford  and  Buckingbamahlre  l^ilways. 
Population  in  18SI,  municipid  bor.  35,204-  parL 
bur.  4l\i>37. 

OXFORD,  Loiu>,    See  Harlkt. 

OXFOllD,  Univeebltt  of.  The  exact  age  of  this 
ancient  inatltution  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The 
Umversity  Calendar  assigus  the  date  872  aa  that  of 
the  fonndatioEi  of  University  College,  in  accordance 
with  the  tradition  that  Alfred  the  Great  founded 
certain  schools  at  Ojcfonl,  which  formed  the  nucleus 
round  which  the  university  greiv  up;  but  even  if 
this  tradition  is  correct  (which  Is  extremely  doubt- 
ful)^ it  IS  nevertheless  certaui  that  there  waa  neither 
university  nor  coUege  in  the  proper  aense  of  the 
words  for  m^my  generations  after  this,  *  )xford  is 
mentioned  aa  a  place  of  education  in  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  schools  there  are  said 
to  have  been  shown  special  favour  at  that  time  by 
Henry  L,  as  they  also  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Bich- 
ard  L  towards  the  close  of  the  same  century.  At 
this  period  the  schools  of  Oxford  were  very  tjourish- 
iug,  and  had  assumed  the  character  of  a  university, 
such  as  universities  then  were,  although  it  ia  not  yet 
mentioned,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  that  name.  The 
earliest  public  instrument  known  to  exiHt  which 
applies  the  title  of  university  (nnivtrsUat)  to  the 
Kchools  of  Oxford  is  one  which  dlatea  from  the  third 
year  of  King  John's  reign  (1201),  an  earlier  dxite 
than  that  of  any  similar  mention  of  the  University 
<if  Paris.  Some  authorities  assert  that  the  univer- 
sity received  ita  first  charter  as  a  corporate  body  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  (1216-72),  while  others  repre- 
sent that  its  first  charttr  was  that  granted  to  it  by 
Elizabeth  in  1570,  upon  Avhich  its  privileges  depended 
until  the  passing  of  the  Oxford  University  Act  of  1854 
(17  and  15  Vict.  cap.  IxxxL).  The  elective  franchise 
was  conferred  upon  the  university  in  1604,  dnce 
which  time  it  has  returned  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  collegiate  system  at  Oxford  dates  from  the 
tliirteenth  oentn^.  At  Bisb  the  students  who  con- 
gregated at  the  university  had  no  special  places  of 
al>ode  provided  for  them,  but  had  to  fuid  accommo- 


dation for  themielTfl^  a4  they  still  have  to  do  at  the 
^lootcb  uni^verBitiei,  aad  IJEideBd  nearly  all  universities 
except  the  English  ones.  As  the  students  found  it 
cheaper  to  unite  and  rent  a  single  houAe  in  which  they 
might  live  together  than  to  provide  each  for  himself, 
they  frequently  did  so,  forming  halls,  bosteb,  or  inns, 
^Sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  giving  greater  facilities  to 
utudy,  Bums  of  money  would  be  given  or  bequeatiied 
to  the  university  for  the  erection  of  building!  in 
which  the  students  might  live  without  any  more 
expense  than  was  necesaary  for  their  maintenance. 
The  first  who  went  further  than  this  was  William  of 
Durham,  who,  dying  in  1249,  bequeathed  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  umversity  to  provide  a  permanent 
endowment  for  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  number 
of  '^  masters,'  The  first  purchase  was  made  in  1253, 
and  with  this  purchase  originated  Univoraity  Col- 
lege. There  were  other  two  colleges  founded  during 
the  same  century — Ealliol  Colicgei,  between  126^ 
and  12G8;  and  Merton  College^  founded  at  Mald<m 
in  Surrey  in  12(14,  and  removed  to  Oxford  before 
1274.  This  last  college  is  said  to  have  boeu  the  first 
in  which  the  collegiate  system  in  its  modeni  form,  or 
a  form  resembling  the  modern  one,  was  institated, 
the  college  being  made  a  separate  corporation,  with 
a  separate  charter  and  separate  etatntes.  The 
endowments  previously  acquired  for  the  mainten- 
ikDce  of  masters  were  merely  held  in  trust  by  the 
umversity  for  those  who  were  entitled  to  enjoy 
them.  The  first  statutes  of  tJniverHity  College  aa  a 
separate  corporation  are  dated  12S0.  For  a  long 
time  after  the  foundation  of  the  first  college  the 
halls  continued  to  be  much  more  numerouB.  llie 
number  of  students  who  could  be  provided  for  in  the 
colleges  was  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  whole 
body  of  students,  then  several  times  more  numerous 
than  they  are  now.  At  tho  beginmng  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  while  there  were  no  more  colleges 
than  the  three  just  mentioned,  there  were  about  300 
hidk.  As  the  number  of  colleges  increased,  and  their 
growing  endo'ivments  attracted  greater  numbeia  of 
students,  the  haUs  declined  in  number,  especially 
since  the  attendance  of  atodents  diminished  in  the 
centuries  following  tha  foiirteentlL  At  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  number  of  colleges 
had  increased  to  twelve,  whUe  that  of  the  halls  had 
sunk  to  fifty -five.  There  ore  now  twenty -one  col- 
leges, all  of  which  are  separate  oorporationa,  and, 
with  two  exceptions,  have  endowmeut^j  for  fellows 
imd  scholars.  At  Chriat  Church  the  fellows  and 
scholars  are  called  respectively  senior  and  jmiior 
students.  All  Souls'  College  has  no  scholars,  and  at 
Keble  College  there  are  neither  fellows  nor  scholars. 
The  fellows  and  acholara  at  Oxford  hold  pretty  much 
the  same  position  aa  at  Cambridge  (Bee  C^UdUEiDGK, 
University  of,  and  FELLowauiP.)  Besides  the  col- 
kges  there  were  lately  four  halls,  which  are  not 
separate  cc^qiorations,  anil  had  no  endowments  for 
fellows,  but  theiie  are  prupised  to  be  aljsorbed  into 
diO'erent  adleges.  The  foUowing  are  the  names  of 
the  colkgea  and  halls  SAcorJiug  to  their  rank: — 
1.  Colleges:  XTniversity,  IMHol,  Merton^  Exeter, 
Oriel,  Queen^s,  Kew,  Lincoln,  All  Souls',  I^lagdalen, 
Brasenoee,  Corpus  Christi,  Christ  Church,  Trinity, 
St.  John's,  Jesus,  Wadham,  Pembroke,  Worcester, 
LLurtford,  and  Keble;  2,  HaQa:  St.  Mary,  New  Inn, 
St.  Albaiij  and  St.  Edmund,  By  far  the  largest  of 
the  colleges  la  Christ  Church.  Beaidea  the  four 
hatia  any  member  of  oonvocatton  above  tha  age  of 
twenty -eight  might,  under  certain  conditions,  obtain 
a  license  to  open  a  private  hall  for  the  receptiuu  of 
students.  In  the  fifteenth  century  an  enactment 
was  passed  requiring  all  students  who  joined  the 
imiversity  to  become  members  of  some  college  or 
hall,  and  this  condition  continued  to  he  the  law  until 
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1869p  wlicn  peraotiB  were  permittee!,  tinder  certftin 
conditifJiis,  to  en  jo  J  the  privilogea  of  the  university 
without  so  doing,  keeping  their  Etatiitahle  reaideoce 
in  approved  houses  or  lodgings  in  the  town,  Thoac 
who  avail  thc^mselvea  of  thLs  permisaioa  are  called 
unattached  students.  They  have  to  paj  a  doubt ** 
matriculation  fee  {£5  insteatl  of  £2,  lOs,),  iind  to  pay 
£4,  lOs.  instead  of  £1  as  univereity  duea. 

The  oouatitution  of  the  university  is  fijced  by  the 
act  of  1851  already  cited,  which  modifies  that  granted 
by  the  act  of  EHzabeth.  The  Btyle  or  title  by  which 
the  corporation  ii  Imown  is  The  Chancellor,  Maatens 
luid  Scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  The 
governing  bmlies  are  the  House  of  Congregation,  the 
House  of  Convocation,  the  Connregatiou  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  and  the  Hebdomadal  Council 
The  House  of  Congregation  is  made  up  of  the  reg^nta, 
who  are  either  ntretsai-io  repenUa  or  reffcnics  ad  p/nri- 
tum.  The  former  include  all  doctors  and  all  Masters 
of  Arts  for  tw'O  years  after  the  term  in  which  they 
are  admitted;  and  the  latter,  the  profesaora,  doctors 
resident  in  the  university,  heada  of  coHegei  and  bjUIa 
or  their  deputies  and  ceoaors,  and  deama  of  colleges, 
all  of  whom  must,  however,  be  members  of  Convo- 
cation to  complete  their  qualifications  as  rc^entPM  ad 
piacitum.  The  functions  of  this  body  are  almost 
confined  to  ratifying  the  nomination  of  examiners  by 
the  vice-chancellor  and  the  proctors,  and  to  the 
granting  of  ordinary  degrees.  The  House  of  Convo- 
cation is  made  up  of  both  regents  and  uon-rogenta, 
that  is,  of  all  who  have  been  admitted  to  regency, 
provided  their  names  have  been  constantly  kept  on 
the  books  of  some  college  or  hall,  or  of  the  delegates 
of  unattached  students.  ITie  functions  of  thb  body 
are  numerous  and  important*  It  confers  bon^rary 
degrees  and  others  granted  out  of  the  usual  course 
by  diploma  or  decree;  it  elects  to  nearly  all  the 
offices  in  the  gift  of  the  university;  it  gives  the  fined 
sanction  to  all  new  statutes;  and  it  transacts  all  th« 
formal  budnees  of  the  univeraity  as  a  corporate  body, 
except  ^vhat  belongs  to  the  House  of  CSjngregation. 
The  tctol  number  of  meTObers  of  Convocation  in  18TI> 
was  5134.  A  residential  qualification  ia  necessary 
to  membership  ia  the  case  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  except  for  certain  oQicial 
persons.  The  names  of  the  members  for  the  current 
year  are  always  to  he  found  in  the  University  Calen» 
dar.  Its  business  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  legia- 
latioQ,  but  it  also  has  the  election  of  all  the  non- 
oGBeial  members  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council.  Thin 
la«t  body  consists  of  certain  oflicial  and  obtain  elected 
members.  The  official  members  are  the  chancellor, 
the  vice-chancellor,  the  late  vice-chancellor  for  one 
year  after  he  has  ceased  to  bold  oGBce  or  until  the 
next  triennial  election,  and  the  two  proctors*  The 
elected  xnemhen  are— six  heads  of  colleges  or  halla, 
aix  professon^  and  six  members  of  Convocation  of 
not  lesa  than  five  yean  standing.  The  members  of 
Convocation  elected  may  be  either  heads  of  houses 
or  professors.  The  election  takes  place  once  in  three 
years.  The  elected  members  hold  office  for  ax  years, 
and  half  of  them  are  chosen  on  every  occasion.  They 
meet  every  Monday  in  term  time  (whence  the  name 
of  the  body),  and  when  convoked  by  the  lice- chan- 
cellor.  All  legislative  measures  originate  with  them* 

The  processes  by  which  any  prnmsed  new  statute 
becomes  law  are  the  following.  After  the  measure 
has  been  framed  in  the  Helxlomadal  Council  it  must 
be  promulgated  after  due  notice  in  the  Congregation 
of  the  university,  and  the  preamble  of  the  mcaauire 
approved  by  this  body*  AJnendments  may  then  be 
made,  and  after  these  have  been  discussed  the  ques* 
tion  that  tbe  statute  do  pass  b  submitted  to  Congre- 
gation on  a  subsequent  day,  of  which  three  days' 
clfUhr  notion  most  hs  given.    The  coundl,  instead  of 


drawing  up  a  statute  in  regular  form,  may  submit 
resolutions  to  the  Congregation,  and  if  these  are 
accepted  tbe  Congregation  may  appoint  a  select  com- 
mittee to  frame  a  statute  emWdying  these  resolu* 
tions.  After  a  statute  has  been  passed  by  Congrega- 
tion it  is  submitted  after  an  interviJ  of  et?ven  entire 
days  to  the  House  of  Convocation  for  final  adoplkin 
or  rejection. 

Tho  principal  officers  of  the  university  arc  the 
chancellor,  the  high-steward,  tho  vice-chancellor,  tlie 
two  proctors,  the  public  orator,  the  clerks  of  tbe 
market,  the  keeper  of  the  archives,  and  the  registrar. 
The  dignities  of  chancellor  and  high-steward  are 
almost  jjurcly  honorary,  sind  are  for  the  roost  part 
conferred  on  noblemen.  The  vice- chancellor,  who  is 
annually  nominated  by  the  chancellor  from  the  heads 
of  colleges,  is  now  in  fact  the  supreme  executive  and 
judicial  authority  of  the  uuiveraity*  The  principal 
duty  of  the  proctors  Is  to  maintaiu  the  discipline  of 
the  university. 

There  are  forty-nine  professorships,  lectureahipa. 
reodersbipa,  and  teachenahipa  in  tbe  University  of 
Oxford,  besides  the  lectureships,  &c,  In  connection 
with  many  of  the  separate  ctjlleges.  Funds  havo 
also  been  obtained  for  the  creation  of  a  new  profes- 
sorship, but  thc!»e  are  to  he  allowed  to  accumulate 
txffore  the  chLdr  ia  e^tabli.shed.  It  is  only  a  few  nf 
the  profeSBon}  who  actually  deliver  lectures  nn  the 
subjects  for  which  they  hold  their  prnfesaorships,  and 
as  attendance  on  these  lectures  is  compulsory  on  none 
of  the  student^,  it  depends  greatly  on  tbe  popularity 
of  a  professor,  or  the  usefulness  of  his  lectures  for 
degree  purposes,  whether  he  has  a  lai^e  audience  or 
not. 

Tbe  students  at  Oxford  are  divided  into  peen  and 
eldest  sons  of  peers,  fellow  and  gentlemen  com- 
moners^ and  Gommonera*  Peers  and  eldest  tonsof  peem 
have  certain  privileges  as  to  the  time  of  residence 
allowetl  for  taking  their  degree,  and  as  to  some  other 
things;  but  these  are  now  generally  aboliishcil  The 
class  called  fellow  or  gentleuten  commoners,  %vbo  have 
certain  privileges  allowed  them  on  condition  of  their 
paying  more  than  other  students,  is  also  now  abo- 
lished in  almost  every  college.  In  certain  colleges 
there  is  a  class  called  '  clerks '  or  *  Bible  clerks,*  who 
receive  pecuniary  assistance  towards  their  education. 
ITie  claiis  called  servitors,  who  used  fonnerly  to  re- 
ceive similar  aid  on  condition  of  performing  variuiis 
menial  service  for  tho  other  students^  appears  now 
to  be  entirely  alxdished.  Every  student  on  joining 
a  college  or  hall  is  assigned  to  some  college  tutor,  at 
whose  prelections  he  is  required  to  be  present  a  cer* 
tain  number  of  times  in  each  term*  The  students 
of  each  college  dine  together  In  a  c«immon  hall,  but 
take  their  other  meals  in  their  own  rooms.  The 
expenaeof  living  at  Oxford  depends  greatly  on  the 
habits  of  the  ittudeTit,  hut  for  one  who  is  ea>noTnical 
it  is  usually  cfJculated  to  amount  %ty  about  £200  » 
year.  The  number  of  students  who  matriculated  in 
1882  was  757. 

There  are  four  terms  in  the  tinivewity  year  at 
Oxford:  Michaelmas  term,  which  lasts  from  Oct  10 
to  Dec.  17;  Hilary  or  Lent,  from  Jan,  H  to  the  day 
l>eft*re  Palm  Sunday;  Easter  tcnii,  from  the  Wednat- 
day  after  Easter  to  the  Friday  before  Whitsunday; 
and  Trinity  term,  from  tho  day  before  Whitsunday 
to  the  Saturday  after  the  first  Tuesday  of  July. 
Michaelmas  and  Hilary  terras  are  kept  by  six  weeks* 
residence  in  eachj  and  Easter  and  Trinity  terms 
either  by  three  weeks'  residence  in  each,  or  by  forty- 
eight  divys  in  both  jointly. 

llie  degrees  conferred  by  the  university  are  those 
of  Bachelor  and  Master  in  Arts,  and  Bachelor  and 
Doctor  in  Music^  Medicine,  Civil  Law,  and  Divinity. 
The  most  im|)ortant  function  of  the  university,  bow* 
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ever,  is  tbe  conferring  of  decrees  in  arta.  Twelve  ternui 
of  reflitlence  are  rt^iiired  for  the  derjree  of  B.A,^  and 
for  the  position  of  S.CL,  iatudetitof  ei\  U  law)  or  S3f. 
(student  of  medicine).  No  further  residence  h  nect-s- 
RAry  Uw  a  ay  degfreo^  and  no  reaidenoe  whatever  la 
required  for  degrees  in  mtudc  Candidates  for  the 
decree  of  B.A.  must  pass  three  distinct  examina- 
tions:  Kesponsions  (Itno^rn  among  nudergraduates 
■a  the  *  Little  Go'  or  *Sniallfl*)  before  the  masters  of 
the  schoohi  (six  in  niiraber)j  first  pnhlie  examination 
before  the  moderators  {in  the  clasi*ical  school  seven, 
in  the  mathematical  three);  and  the  second  public 
examination  before  the  public  exarain'jrs  (six  in  the 
pMS  tchoolf  &ve  in  the  school  of  litonu  humanioreSt 
and  three  in  each  of  the  other  five  honour  scboolg| 
namely,  mathe niatica,  natural  science,  juriHjirudfnce, 
mrniern  history,  and  theology),  Candidatea  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  tirst  public  examination  at  their  fourth, 
or  any  lubeequent  term,  and  to  the  second  public 
examuu^oji  at  the  tiA'elf  th  or  any  subdcqucut  term. 
Honours  may  be  obtained  in  each  of  the  two  public 
examinations.  In  the  first  public  examination  honours 
are  conferred  in  the  two  departments  of  classics  and 
mathematics^  Candidatoe  ue  admitted  only  from 
their  fifth  to  tbeir  eighth  term  inclusivelyi  and  must 
of  course  stand  a  severer  examination  than  candidates 
for  B  mere  pass  in  the  department  in  which  they 
aspire  for  honoun.  The  successful  candidates  are 
arranged  by  the  moderators  according  to  merit  in 
three  etaases,  in  each  of  which  the  names  are  pub- 
lished in  alphabetical  order.  It  is  a  very  rare  and 
highly  coveted  distinction  to  take  what  is  called  a 
'double- first,'  that  is,  a  place  in  the  first  clsiss  of  both 
honour  lists.  In  tbe  second  public  examination 
honours  are  conferred  in  each  of  the  six  honour 
•chools  already  mentioned.  Candidates  ore  admitted 
only  from  their  twelfth  to  their  sixteenth  term  in* 
dnaively.  Successful  candidates  are  arranged  by  the 
public  examiners  in  four  classes  according  to  mcrit^ 
and  their  names  published  in  these  cloases  in  alpha* 
betical  order.  The  standard  of  qualificationa  neces* 
•ory  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  highest  of  these  classes 
k  very  high  indeed.  Candidates  in  the  Pass  Scboolp 
according  to  the  present  system  (the  first  examin- 
ation under  which  was  held  in  Michaelmas  term^ 
1874),  ore  examined  in  three  out  of  ten  specified  sub- 
jects, which  include  Greek  and  Latin,  outlines  of 
Greek  and  Koman  history,  modern  history,  a  modern 
tonguoge  (either  Fretich  or  German)|  elemeuts  of 
political  economy,  a  branch  of  legal  study,  elements 
of  geometry,  mechanics,  chemistry,  pbysica.  The  ten 
subjects  are  arranged  in  three  groups,  and  tbe  can- 
didate may  choose  his  own  subjects  with  these  limita- 
lumB|  finst,  that  not  more  than  two  may  be  talcL-n 
•  (irom  any  one  of  tbe  three  groups;  and  secondly,  that 
one  of  the  three  subjects  chosen  must  be  either  of  the 
following:  1.  Two  bookii,  either  both  Greelc,  or  one 
Greek  and  one  Latin,  one  of  such  books  being  some 
portion  of  a  Greek  philoeophicol  work,  and  the  other 
ik  portion  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  historian,  %  A  modem 
tongnoge^  either  Prench  or  German^  including  com* 
position  in  tbe  language,  imd  a  period  of  its  literature. 
A  B.A,  may  proceed  to  tbe  degree  of  M.  A.  with- 
out further  examination  or  exercise,  in  the  twenty- 
•eventb  term  from  hia  matriculation,  provided  he  has 
kept  his  name  on  the  books  of  some  college  or  hall, 
or  upon  the  register  of  unattached  students  for  a 
period  of  twenty-Bix  terms.  In  the  cane  of  all  other 
degrees  (except  honorary  ones)  some  examination  or 
exercise  is  necessary.  An  S.CX.  may  obtiin  the 
degree  of  KCL.  (after  examination)  in  hLi  twenty - 
seventh  tuni,  and  that  of  D.C.L,  at  the  end  of  fiive 
yean  from  his  proiuotion  to  the  formtir  degree;  and 
an  S.M.  that  of  B.M.  in  bis  twenty- eighth  term,  and 
at  the  end  of  three  yean  from  the  date  at  which  he 


is  advanced  to  this  degree  may  obtain  thort  of  M.D. 
An  M.A-  may  become  a  B.I),  at  the  end  of  thix-e 
yearn  friim  his  adinLssion  to  rcijfcney,  and  a  B.I),  may 
become  a  D.D*  at  the  euil  uf  four  years  from  kU 
admission  to  the  degree  of  B.D. 

The  folio  vving  institutions  are  connected  with  the 
university:  tbe  Bodleian  Library,  tbe  Radcliffe  Li- 
brary and  Observatory,  the  Clarendon  (formerly  cr>n- 
taining  tbe  Clarendon  Press,  now  used  for  variou-n 
public  purposes  of  the  university)  and  Clarendon 
Press,  a  theatre  (for  public  ceremonials)^  the  Taylor 
Institution,  and  the  Uuiversity  Gnllerie.^,  Muaeum, 
Observatory,  Laboratory,  and  an  Indian  lufttltuto. 
Am  sepanite  articles  will  Im?  found  on  the  moat  impor- 
tant of  these,  it  is  iinuccessary  to  do  more  than  unm^ 
tion  them  bei-^.     See  the  article  Oxford. 

The  University  of  Oxford  enjoys  in  its  own  right 
the  patronage  of  but  few  church  livings;  but  by 
3  James  I.  cap.  v.,  by  which  Human  Catholics  are 
disabled  from  presenting  to  any  ecclesiostic^d  benefice, 
their  n;^hts  iivithiu  twenty -five  of  the  counties  of 
England  and  Wales  are  made  over  to  this  university, 
those  in  the  other  twenty-seven  counties  being  con- 
ferred on  that  of  Cambridge.  There  are  aW  forty - 
one  acholarBhip€  tn  the  gift  of  the  university,  besides 
those  belonjLfing  to  the  various  colleges  and  halK 

OXIDES,  the  name  given  to  the  compounds  of  oxy ' 
gen  with  one  other  element;  thus  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen form  oxide  of  h^jdrogdi  or  htjdrQgtn  Gxide^  oxygen 
and  chlorine  form  a  eeries  of  oxides  of  vhlorine^  oxy- 
gen and  copper  fonn  oxide  of  copper  or  copper  oxiiie, 
and  so  on.  When  two  oxidos  of  the  same  clement 
exist,  the  name  of  that  which  contains  the  greater 
proportion  of  oxygen  ends  in  i>,  while  the  name  of 
the  oxide  containing  less  oxygon  ends  in  out;  tbtia 
we  have  NaO,  called  nitrous  oxlde^  and  NjO-^  callctl 
nitri(:  oxid€.  If  there  be  several  oxides  they  may 
be  distinguisbed  by  such  prefixes  as  hfpo,  per,  &;o., 
or  by  tbe  more  evact  [jrefixes  wi^ao,  df^  tri,  tctra,  9lg. 
Thus  wo  have  NsOa  which  might  be  called  pcr-nitric 
ojcide;  but  as  we  know  higher  oxides,  namely,  NjO* 
and  NfOi,  thk  name  should  apply  with  even  greatt^r 
force  to  these  bodies,  we  therefore  prefer  to  name  tbi« 
Bories  of  nitrogen  oxides  thus: — 

NjO , .Nitrogen  nicnoxlda. 

NjOj Nitrogen  (iioxide. 

Na  Oj , . , NitragBa  frioxide. 

KaO| Nitttiseu  (dmxids. 

NjO^ Nltroswi  p(Rtoxid«. 

For  a  description  of  tbe  different  oxides  see  the 
various  articles  on  the  individual  chemical  elements. 
OXUS,  Aitoo,  Amoo-Dabxa,  or  Jihoon,  a  hu-go 
river  in  Asia,  which  issues  from  the  small  mountain 
lake  Sir-i-Kol,  within  the  district  of  Pamir;  lat, 
S7*  27'  N.;  ion,  73*  40'  E.,  at  an  eleviitiou  of  15,600 
feet  above  sea-level;  flows  south* west  to  about  lat. 
37"  K.;  Ion.  CS"  E.,  when  it  somewhat  abruptly  turns 
to  the  north-west,  which  onurso  it  contiimci*  to  hold 
without  any  very  wide  deviations  till  it  falls  into  the 
Sea  of  Aral  by  several  mouths,  forming  an  extensive 
marshy  deltOn  The  lower  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Oxus  was  at  ono  time  different  from  what  it  is  now, 
having  ite  month  in  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  ancient 
bed  is  called  Urun-Daria  (that  is,  'old  river'),  and 
consists  of  two  arms,  the  Laudan  (or  Lausak)  Chan- 
nel and  the  Kunja'Daria,  the  former  of  whiL'h  is 
much  shorter  than  the  other.  On  or  near  tbe  banks 
of  the  Kunja-Doria  are  to  be  seen  ruins  of  towns  atid 
settlementii,  pointing  to  t%vo  cbstinct  e|:)ochs.  I'ho 
remains  of  the  earlier  epoch  (found  in  great  abund- 
ance at  Kunja-Urgenj,  the  ancient  capital  of  Char* 
ism,  situated  at  the  eouth-east  of  the  Sea  of  Aral, 
give  evidence  of  a  much  higher  civilization  than 
those  of  the  later  ei^och,  which  show  that  at  a  ccm- 
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pniBtiyely  recent  period  this  rpf^on  mufit  have  ibeen 
mhabited  by  a  pea^^lo  having  the  i»amo  GU»tom» 
and  modes  of  life  an  ths  present  inhabitants  of 
Kliiva.  The  entire  length  of  the  Oxu*  in  ito  pre- 
sent course  is  1314  mEes^  and  the  extent  of  ita  boBin 
^2l,25d  sqnaio  mUes.  It  hua  numerooa  and  con* 
Hiderable  tributaries,  but  little  or  nothing  is  knnwu 
nl>out  them.  The  reg^ona  it  traverses  ore  for  the  moat 
part  Bandy,  barreo,  and  wholly  nniate resting'.  By 
ail  arrangement  come  to  in  1873  between  the  goveni" 
ments  of  Russia  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  upper 
part  of  the  Oxtis  waa  recognized  a»  the  Iwnndury 
between  Afghanistan  and  Bokhara,  in  accordance 
with  a  treaty  previously  concluded,  at  the  inat-ance 
of  Rnssza^  between  the  Khan  of  Cabul  and  the  Emir 
of  Bokhara. 

OXYGEN.  T\m  gaa  is  the  moat  widely  diatri- 
butcd  of  all  the  elements.  Ei^rht- ninths  by  weight 
of  water,  one- fourth  of  air,  and  about  one-half  of 
fcilica,  chalk,  and  alumina  consist  of  oxygen.  It 
enters  into  the  constitution  of  nearly  all  the  icopor* 
tnnt  rockfl  and  minerals:  it  exista  in  the  tt«jue  and 
blood  of  animals;  without  it  we  could  not  live,  and 
by  its  agency  disintegration  of  the  animal  frame  is 
Ci^rried  on  after  death.  All  proceBsea  of  respiration 
are  carried  on  through  the  agency  of  oxygen,  all 
ordinary  processes  of  burning,  oif  slow  decomposition 
or  eremacaufiis,  and  of  producing  light  are  possible 
only  in  the  presence  of  this  gas.  To  oxygen  we  are 
indebted  for  the  existence  of  such  operations  as 
bleaching,  iron-making,  &c. ;  it  is  oxygen  that  enahles 
na  to  produce  that  all-important  substance  oil  of 
vitriol;  it  is  oxygen  that  enables  us  to  turn  grapes 
into  T^-ine^  and  wine  into  vinegar;  to  this  agent  we  are 
indebted  for  the  beautiful  tints  of  flowers,  imd  for 
the  ripening  of  fruits.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult 
to  mention  any  extensive  operation  going  on  around 
us,  whether  in  nature  or  in  the  arts,  which  is  not 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  oxygen  gas. 

On  the  Iftt  of  August,  1774,  Joseph  Priestley  dia- 
eovered  a  new  gas,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
iltpMogisticated  air.  About  this  time  Priestley  had 
pven  him  a  quantity  of  a  red  powder  oontainin^ 
mercury ;  this  red  powder  he  placed  on  the  surface  of 
a  quantity  of  mercury  in  a  small  tube  inverted  in  a 
t  eservoir  of  the  same  metal,  and  exposed  it  to  the 
iurtiou  of  the  suo's  rays  concentrated  hy  means  of  a 
lens:  after  a  time  ho  noticed  that  the  powder  was 
IL(raduaUy  disappearing,  and  that  m>mc  kind  of  gase- 
ous mntt42r  was  collecting  in  his  apparatus.  On 
testing  this  gas  he  found  that  it  possessed  properties 
different  from  those  of  common  air:  a  Hghted  body 
]ilimged  into  it  burned  with  gruat  brilliancy;  an  ani- 
mal lived  in  it  for  a  short  time,  but  then  expired;  and 
so  on.  In  the  following  year  Lavoisier  put  forward 
the  opinion  tlijvt  the  new  gas  obtained  from  red 
oxide  of  mercury  is  idcntioal  with  the  siibatance 
which  exists  in  common  air,  and  there  serves  as  the 
ifiupixjrter  of  combustion  and  respiration.  Lavoisier 
prepared  oxygen  b}^  the  same  method  as  that  used 
hy  Priestley:  he  heated  mercnry  in  &  dosed  vessel  for 
several  days  nntil  a  considerable  quantity  cf  the  red 
oxide  was  formed,  which  he  then  removed,  and  placed 
in  a  small  retort;  on  heating  this  substance  he  ob- 
tained a  certain  volume  of  the  new  gas,  and  this 
vohime  he  found  to  he  almost  identical  with  the 
volume  of  air  absorbed  by  the  mercury  when  it  was 
heated  at  the  beginning  of  his  experiment  in  a  dosed 
TesaeL  From  this  and  other  experimenta  Lavoisier 
Goiiduded  that  when  metsllic  mercury  is  heated  in 
the  air  it  absorbs  a  portion  of  this  air,  and  forms  the 
now  substance,  red  oxide  of  mercury,  which,  upon 
beatilig,  again  gives  up  this  abscirbccl  air;  the  mer- 
cury serves  as  a  carrier  of  this  air  ^oxygen)  from  the 
atmosphere  to  any  yessel  in  which  it  may  be  desired 


t>  ohtain  it  pure.  About  the  time  of  Priestley's 
discovery  a  poor  Swedish  apothecary,  whose  name 
is  now  famous  in  the  annals  of  science,  ScheeUj  inde- 
pendently discovered  oxygen:  Scheele  called  it  'em- 
pyreal* or  'royal  air;'  hut  Lavoisier  gave  to  this  gas 
the  name  by  which  it  is  stUl  known,  namely,  oxygen — 
from  the  Greek  o^tug,  add,  and  fftnnao,  I  prMOOe 
—because  ho  supposed  that  It  was  present  as  the 
ictive  constituent  in  all  ocids^  To  produce  oxygen 
we  generally  employ  a  siubstance  called  potattium 
chlorate:  this  salt  contains  nearly  40  per  cent,  ol  its 
weight  of  oxygen,  and  the  whole  of  this  can  be  obUuned 
by  heating  the  chlorate.  To  fadHtate  the  expulsion  of 
the  oxygen  at  a  moderate  temperature  the  dUorate 
is  mixed  with  sand,  iron-filings,  or  a  black  powder 
called  manganese  dioxide;  the  mixture  is  placed  in 
a  flask  fitted  with  a  delivery  tube;  the  flask  is  heated, 
and  the  gas  is  collected  at  the  pneumatic  trough. 
The  following  equation  represents  what  takes  place: 
KClOa-KCl  +  Qs.  The  substance  Xd  (potayBBimi 
chloride)  remains  in  the  flask  mixed  with  the  man- 
ganese dioxide,  which  is  unaltered  by  the  reaction. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  derive  oxygen  from  the  air 
by  means  of  such  a  substance  as  baryta,  which,  when 
btrongly  heated  in  air,  takes  up  an  additional  atom 
*it  oxygen,  'which  may  again  bo  easily  removed,  the 
*  riginal  baryta  being  thus  reproduced. 

Oxygen  is  colourless,  inoaorous,  and  tasteless;  it 
is  the  least  refractive,  but  the  most  magnetic  of  all 
the  gases:  it  is  rather  heavier  than  air,  having  a 
specific  ij^ravity  of  1*105^3,  referred  to  air  as  1*00;  it 
is  soluble  in  water  to  the  extent  of  about  three 
volum^M  in  100  volumes  of  water  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, Oxygen  was  Ui^juefied  for  the  first  time  in 
December,  1877*  when  M.  Cailletet  of  ChatilloD'Snr^ 
Seme^  and  M,  Rooul  Fictet  of  Geneva,  both  aocom- 
plished  this  by  independent  experiments.  It  has  not 
yet  been  solidified*  Nearly  all  natural  waters  con* 
tuiQ  dissolved  oxygen;  although  the  quantity  can- 
not, under  ordinary  circumstances,  exceed  3  per  cenfc,^ 
yet  this  small  proportion  of  oxygen  makes  submarine 
animxd  life  possible.  Oxygen  is  possessed  of  very 
marked  chemical  activity;  with  all  the  elenieati| 
fluorine  alone  excepted,  it  may  bo  made  to  mute 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  Some  substances  when 
brought  into  contact  with  this  gas  unite  with  it  so 
riolently  as  to  produce  light  and  heat ;  thus,  if  very 
finely  divided  iron  or  lead  he  shaken  into  a  vessel 
containing  oxygen,  each  partlde  of  the  metal  takia 
fire,  and  bums  aa  it  meets  with  the  ^ss^ 

The  action  of  oxygen  upon  certam  substanoes  is 
much  more  gradual ;  thus,  if  a  clean  plate  of  lead  he 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  air  ita  surface  speedily  be- 
comes tanushed,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  thin 
film  of  oxide;  so  also  a  piece  of  wood  if  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  air  gradually  rots  away.  This  prooes 
is  a  slow  oxidation  of  the  wood  by  the  oxygen  of  ths 
air.  Other  substances  agtun  must  be  heated  before 
they  wiU  unite  with  oxygen;  thus,  if  a  small  piece 
of  sulphur  be  brought  into  a  jar  containing  oxygen 
no  action  ensues;  but  if  the  sulphur  be  caused  Ci> 
bum,  and  then  plunged  into  the  oxygen,  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  burnings  is  greatly  increased,  and  a  oom^ 
pound  of  sulphur  and  oxygen  is  produced.  This  power 
of  supporting  combustion  is  one  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  gas  we  are  speaking  of.  Several  tta^Qdog 
expeiiments  may  be  performed,  all  tending  lo  ahow 
the  briiHanoy  with  which  bodies  bm-n  in  oxygen  gas. 
If  an  ordinary  watch-spring  be  bent  into  a  Sf^xal 
form,  and  one  end  be  tipped  with  sulphur,  on  ignit- 
ing the  sulphur,  and  plunging  the  wsidi-spring  into 
a  jar  full  of  oxygen,  the  irc»n  bums  most  brilliantly, 
throwing  out  sparks  on  all  sides.  If  hydrogen  be 
burned  in  oxygen  the  tempc^rature  of^  the  thime  is 
exceedingly  high,  so  high  indeed  that  if  a  jet  ol  th* 
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mixed  burning  gases  be  caused  to  Impinge  on  a  qiaan- 
tity  of  iron  m^3s,  the  naila  are  entirply  burned  witb 
moBt  briillant  BciiitlUatioofl,  a  perfect  Jitre&m  of  red- 
hot  ojcide  of  iran  being  thrown  about  on  all  aides.  The 
great  heat  of  this  oxy- hydrogen  flame  ia  taken  advan- 
tage of  for  illuminating  parposeSi  by  bringiag  into  the 
I  lame  a  fiolid  substance  which  is  infusible  at  the 
temperature  of  the  flame,  and  which  becoming  in- 
tensely hot  and  yet  remaimng  eolid  radiates  light  in 
aU  directiona.  The  Kubstanco  commonly  employed 
ia  a  cylmder  of  lime,  which  ia  one  of  the  most  in* 
fuaible  suhatancea  mth  which  we  are  acquainted. 
The  light  radiated  by  the  mtenaely  heated  lime  is 
vefy  brilliant,  and  may  eaaily  be  seen  at  a  diatance 
of  very  many  milea. 

The  presence  of  oxygen  ia,  bo  far  aa  we  know,  one 
of  the  physical  conditiona  of  Ufe:  in  inspiring  we, 
ulong  with  all  animala,  receive  into  the  longs  a  aup- 
[►ly  of  oxygen:  this  oxygen  is  carried  by  the  blood 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  there  deposited 
t*»  do  its  work  of  tiasue-forming,  &c;  the  dooxygen* 
tiled  blood  rctumSi  and  again  receiyes  a  freab  supply 
rf  the  necessary  oxygen.  That  a  process  analogooa, 
if  not  identical  with  ordinary  oombuetion, la  proceed* 
itig  in  our  bodies,  may  be  shown  by  eipirLog  into  a 
ijUantity  of  clear  lime  water;  the  lime  water  becomes 
Uirbid  owing  to  the  fonnation  in  it  of  solid  particles 
of  chalk  (caldum  carbonate);  thia  is  proof  ol  the 
presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired  breath,  and 
carbonic  acid  ia  the  product  of  the  combustion  of 
carbon — a  substanGo  largely  present  in  the  animal 
frame — ^in  oxygen  gas. 

When  oxyeen  unites  witb  another  element  the 
product  ia  colled  an  oxide;  the  oxides  form  a  most 
i  J I  tportant  &c  ri  es  of  chemical  compoonda.  For  a  descrip- 
lion  of  the  individual  members  of  this  series  refer- 
ence must  be  made  to  the  articles  on  the  varloua 
chemical  elements. 

Until  the  discovery  of  thia  gas  oxygen  no  well- 
founded  explanation  of  the  facts  of  oombnstion  waa 
known;  in  the  later  alchemical  era  the  doctrine 
Hpmng  up  that  when  bodies  bum  they  part  with  a 
something  called  pklogUton;  and  that  it  is  the  out- 
rush  of  tiiia  substance  which  causes  the  phenomena 
of  heat  and  light  exhibited  in  all  cases  of  ordinary 
combustion.  In  the  year  1630  Jean  Rey,  a  French 
^^hyaicLan,  noticed  that  the  rcflidue  which  remains 
when  tin  and  lead  burned  in  the  air  is  heavier  than 
the  metals  themaelves  before  bumiug.  For  many 
years  thia  obsenratioa  of  Be/s  remained  tinfniitfuL 
Chemists  for  the  moat  part  knew  that  when  sub- 
stances bum,  air  ia  ahaorbcd,  and  that  the  bnmed 
subBtance  really  weighs  more  than  the  unbnmed  sub- 
stance, lu  1074  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  in 
his  Tract  entlfcled  *  Suspicions  about  some  Hidden 
Qualities  of  the  Air,'  and  in  other  worka,  refers 
to  the  probable  existence  of  something  in  tbe  air 
which  IB  abstracted  during  combustioD,  although 
h<i  does  not  seem  to  have  put  forward  the  view  that 
the  uxdom  of  this  something  with  the  metal  was  the 
canaie  of  tbe  mcreaae  of  weight  obseryed ;  he  rather 
refen^  tbja  increase  in  weight  to  tbe  passage  of 
p<mderable  heat  corpuscles  through  the  vessel  in 
which  the  metal  was  heated,  and  to  the  union  of  these 
with  the  metal  After  a  time,  when  the  theory  of 
the  ponderability  of  heat  began  to  be  less  in  vogue, 
the  fact  of  the  increase  in  weight  during  combustion 
was  oyerlooked,  and  the  phlogistian  theory  prevailed. 
Tlie  way  towarda  a  true  theory  of  combustion  hav- 
bm  prepared  by  Black — whose  remarkable 
experimental^  made  in  1754,  on  the  mild  and  fixed 
alkalies  stand  forth  as  the  first  great  chemical  quan- 
titative research;  hv  Cavendish,  who  proved  that 
water  ia  a  com  pound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen;  and 
by  Priestley's  brilliant  discovery — at  last  the  man 


Appe«r^  who  wove  together  these  various  threada 
into  a  homogeneous  covering.  Thia  man  was  La- 
Yoisior,  (See  the  article  Lavoisier.)  lie  showed 
that  oxygen  ia  the  substance  which  burning  bodies 
abstract  from  tbe  air,  that  the  product  of  combus- 
tion ia  the  original  body  plus  oxygen,  and  that  wher- 
ever the  pblogiatians  averred  that  a  substance  lost 
phlogiston,  it  really  absorbs  oxygen.  To  account 
for  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  substances  when 
burned,  tbe  uphold  ens  «jf  the  old  theory  were  fain  to 
say  that  phlogiston  not  only  is  imponderable,  but 
that  it  is  a  principle  of  kiiii/j  that  its  ])r«^senoe  in  a 
eubatance  cansea  that  substance  to  weigh  less  than 
it  wotdd  do  were  the  phlogiston  absent.  As  science 
advanced^  and  as  quantitative  methods  of  research 
became  more  delicate  and  more  truatworthy,  this 
explanation  was  shown  to  be  utterly  worthless;  and 
the  theory  of  Lavoisier  prevailed.  It  ia  impoa&ible 
h'jre  to  trace  the  further  advancement  of  the  theory 
of  combustion  step  by  step;  nowjuJays  we  hold 
with  Lavoisier  that  when  a  bodly  burns  in  air  it 
unites  with  oxygen,  and  that  the  product  of  combus- 
tion weighs  more  than  the  unburned  body  because 
of  the  weight  of  the  absorbed  oxygen.  Wo^  how- 
ever, widen  the  meaning  of  the  term  combustion, 
and  apply  it  to  all  coses  of  chemical  action  in  which 
light  and  heat  are  produced,  whether  oxygen  be  pre- 
sent or  not.  Thus  hydrogen  bums  in  chlorine,  tur- 
pentine dropped  Into  the  same  gas  takes  fire,  phos- 
phorus bums  in  iodine  vapour,  and  so  on:  theae  are 
true  instanced  of  combustion  in  the  modem  meaning 
of  tbe  term.  Ncvortheleaa  tbe  caaca  in  which  oxygen 
acta  as  a  anpixjrter  of  combustion  are  very  numerous, 
and  well  entitle  thia  gas  to  be  called  par  excellence 
the  supporter  Cff  combustion. 

It  is  only  within  a  comparatively  recent  period 
that  the  meaning  of  the  terms  'combustible'  and 
^anpporter  of  combustion'  have  been  truly  defined. 
These  terms  are  only  relative.  Hydrogen  bums  In 
oxygen;  but  change  the  conditiona,  cauao  A  atraflm  of 
oxygen  to  flow  into  a  jar  of  burning  hydrogen,  imd  the 
opposite  is  true.  Now  oxygen  buma  in  hydrogen.  In 
order  that  combustion  should  take  place  chemical  com- 
bination between  at  least  two  anbatancea  ia  ncceaaary : 
if  a  atream  of  hydrogen  issue  into  oxygen  or  air,  and 
a  light  be  applied,  chemical  combination  takes  placo 
between  the  particles  of  hydrogen  and  the  surround- 
ing particles  of  air;  as  the  hydrogen  particles  are 
carried  forward  in  the  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  com- 
bustioD,  with  its  attendant  phenomena  of  ligbt  and 
beat)  takes  place  principally  at  the  edge  of  thiji  mov- 
ing atream  of  hydrogen  particles :  we  say  that  the 
hydrogen  bums  and  that  the  oxygen  supports  com- 
bustion. Eut  sujjpose  the  atmosphere  to  consist  of 
bydroffen  and  a  stream  of  oxygen  particles  to  be 
carried  through  this  atmosphere,  on  applying  a  light 
combination  takes  place  chit^Hy  between  theae  parti- 
cles of  oxygen  situated  near  the  edge  of  tbe  stream 
and  the  hydrogen  particles  which  come  in  contact 
witb  tbeae;  the  oxygen  now  appeara  to  bum  in  the 
liydrogem  Many  drcnmstances  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  considering  the  actual  proccaa  of 
cc»mbustion.  The  mechanical  division  of  the  sub- 
stance burning,  if  a  solldj  the  temperature  of  ignition, 
the  rate  of  propagation  of  combustion,  and  a  host  of 
other  queations,  arise:  these  cannot  be  diaeuaBed  here; 
the  reader  must  refer  to  the  manuals  of  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy.  Oxygen  exists  in  another 
form  different  from  that  of  the  ordinary  gas;  in  this 
form  it  exhibits  many  marked  [lecuharitifia.     See 

OSONK. 

OXY-SALTS.  Salts  ore  produced  by  tbe  mutual 
action  of  acids  and  bases  (see  Acids  and  Bases  under 
Ceemistby);  oxy-salts  are  those  salts  which  contain 
oxygen.     The  oxy-salta  form  a  very  important  aeries 
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of  substances;  aTuonf^  them  are  isducled  all  the 
frulpbAteii,  nitrateS)  oxide%  hydrates,  chlorates,  bit>< 
mateii,  loclates,  carbonates,  borates^  silicates,  &c.|  in 
fact  by  far  the  greater  number  of  chemical  compounds 
may  be  clossfid  under  this  great  general  heading* 

UXYUEIS.  llie  generic  name  of  the  *  Thread- 
worms/ a  species  of  which — Ojc^Wj  rermicularts^  or 
the  *  Small  ITiread-worm* — infests  the  lower  bowel 
of  children  eapeciallv.     See  Nematelmia* 

OYER  AND  TKRMINEK  (French,  to  hear  and 
determlQe)|  in  English  law,  is  a  court  held  by  virtue 
of  a  rojal  oonuDlssion,  to  hear  and  determine  all 
treaBons,  felonies,  aod  miademeanoura.  This  commia- 
flion  is  uaimlly  directed  to  two  of  the  judges  of  the 
circuit,  and  several  gentkineo  of  the  county j  but  the 
judgea  only  are  of  thoquonun^  so  that  the  rest  cannot 
act  without  them.  It  is  usually  granted  when  any 
sudden  insurrection  breaks  out^  or  when  from  any 
canae  there  is  an  unusual  press  of  buainess.  See 
Amsizes 

OYSTER  (PL  CXXX-CXXXT,  fig.  22.).  Tlils 
famous  edible  mollusc  is  one  of  the  LaniellibranchiatG 
MolluHca,  nod  a  near  ally  of  the  mussek,  &a  It  lomia 
the  type  of  the  genus  Oiinta^  and  alao  of  the  family 
OMtraidij:  the  mcmbera  of  which  are  distinguished 
by  the  possession  of  an  inequivalve  shell;  the  one 
half  or  valve  being  birger  than  the  other*  a  condition 
produced  by  the  habits  of  these  animals  in  lying  on 
one  aide;  the  lower  valve  being  the  deeper.  In  shnpe 
the  shell  is  inequilateral,  and  may  be  free,  or  simply 
attached  by  calcification  to  fixed  objects,  or  may  bo 
simply  imbedded  in  the  mud.  The  hinge  of  the 
shell  IS  not  toothed.  The  ligunent^  through  the 
elasticity  of  which  the  shells  are  opened,  la  internal. 
The  lobes  or  halves  of  the  mantle  lirung  the  sliell  are 
free  and  unconnected  ta  each  other.  The  foot  m 
small  and  rudimentary,  or  may  be  wanting.  A 
single  (adductor)  muscle  for  closing  the  she!  ii 
develop<jd.  Xo  ayphona  exist  in  connection  with  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  gills  for  breathing. 

The  Common  Oyster  {Oitrata  rdulit)  is  the  most 
familiar  member  of  the  genus;  other  species  being 
the  Hor&efoot  Oyster  (O,  hip^wpus),  the  Koay  Oyster 
{0,  roiacea)^  the  MiUcy  Oyster  (0.  ktctcota),  the 
Crested  Oyster  {0.  eriatata),  the  Folded  Oyater 
{O.pHcafa),  the  Foliate  Oyster  {0.  tamtlloBa),  These 
la*$t  five  spedea  are  common  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  many  varieties  of  thci^e  and  other  species 
have  been  deacribcd.  The  fry  or  fertilized  eggs  of 
the  oyster  are  termed  'spat/  and  enormous  numbers 
of  eg'^^s  are  produced  by  each  individnal  from  May 
or  June  to  beptcmbcr — the  spawning  season,  TIiq 
eggs  are  retained  for  some  time  within  the  mantle- 
folds,  and  from  the  white  appearance  of  the  spat  and 
its  investing  mucus,  the  oysters  have,  when  breeding, 
lieen  termed  '  in  the  milk  *  or  *  sick.*  The  spat  Insing 
discharged,  each  embryo  is  found  to  couAist  of  a  little 
body  inclosed  within  a  minute  but  perfectly  formed 
Ehcll,  and  possessing  a  swimming-pad  or  organ  pro- 
vided with  vibiatile  filaments  or  cilia,  by  aid  of 
which  the  young  animal  swims  freely  about.  During 
its  free  swimming  period  the  oyster-spat  is  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  many  enemies;  large  numbers  are 
thus  destroyed,  but  such  as  survive  attach  them- 
selves by  means  of  the  *pad '  to  some  fixed  object. 
At  the  end  of  a  month  after  extrusion  from  tho 
parent  body  the  young  animal  attains  the  size  of  a 
pea;  in  six  monthia  it  reaches  a  size  of  thrce-quartem 
of  an  inch ;  and  in  about  three  years  it  may  be  said 
to  attain  its  full  growth.  The  oysters  oongregate  to- 
other in  their  attached  state  to  form  large  submarine 
tncU  or  ^oyster-beds,*  as  they  are  termed.  The  local i^ 
ties  of  these '  beds*  have  in  many  instances  been  accur* 
ately  ascertained.  In  England  the  Gravcsend  beds 
sro  famous  depoeita,  and  those  extending  along  tho 


coasts  of  Kent  and  Tjficx  are  also  celebrated  The 
beds  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  arc  also  numerous;  and 
thoati  of  Itochelle  in  France,  Eochefort*  R^  and 
Okron,  Cancale,  Oaten d,  and  Granville,  are  noted 
for  their  oyster-produce.  Of  Denmark  the  most 
famous  perhai>s  are  the  Schleawig  oyster-beds^  and 
those  at  tho  point  of  Jutland  and  at  Skagen  are  also 
f aniiliar.  The  most  favourable  bottom  and  locality 
for  oyster-beds  appear  to  be  those  situated  in  parts 
where  the  currents  are  not  too  strong,  and  where  the 
Rca-bed  is  shelving*  and  covered  by  mud  and  gravel 
deposits.  In  Ameri<^  the  Yii^^inian  betls  are  of  lai^ 
extent;  those  of  Georgia  are  also  of  great  sLte;  and  the 
sea- board  of  Long  Island  is  idso  occupied  by  such  valu- 
able stores  of  marine  life.  The  question  of  oyster  pro- 
tection and  GuHtivation  has  engaged  Ute  attention  of 
legislators,  naturalists,  and  men  of  commerce  for  very 
many  years.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  due 
study  of  the  reproductive  history  of  this  mollusc,  and 
the  framing  of  laws  in  accordance  with  the  natural* 
ial's  knowledge,  has  greatly  tended  to  improve,  ia 
this  country  at  leasts  the  waning  and  declining  proe- 
pecta  of  tho  ojTjter.  On  the  Continent  the  oyster 
has  been  cultivated  wth  great  sticccss,  and  very  pro* 
fitable  results;  and  the  British  nation  misrbt  well 
take  example  by  tho  perseverance  and  industry  of 
the  French  in  this  respect.  Pliny  teEs  ns  that 
Sorgius  Orata  cultivated  oysters  at  Baiffi  in  tho  days 
of  Lucius  Crassua  tho  orator.  Sergixis  grew  and 
bred  these  molluscs  in  tho  Lucriue  Lake,  which  is  now 
nearly  silted  up»  In  Lake  Fusaro,  near  Naples,  the 
work  of  oyster-culture  is  sueoessfully  carried  on, 
although  in  a  somewhat  primitive  manner.  In  1S5S 
tho  oyster-culture  of  France,  which  had  greatly  de- 
clined, received  a  new  impulsc,^  and  in  the  Bay  of 
St.  Brieuc,  in  the  Bay  of  Arcachon,  at  tho  Isle  of 
Kc^,  at  Marennes — this  last  a  very  successful  station 
—the  raoHuBca  are  bred  and  grown  with  grsat  c»pb 
and  success.  A  t  Wh itstable,  in  England — the  f amons 
depot  for  'natives* — an  oyster  farm  exists,  and  is 
managed  on  a  co-operative  principle.  This  farm 
employs  3000  hands,  and  pays  in  wages  an  annual 
sum  of  £160,000,  The  'native*  oysters  are  those 
reared  in  the  farms  or  ponds.  In  these  farms  the 
entire  layers  of  oysters  are  gone  over  and  examined; 
overcrowding  is  remedied  by  'planting'  in  other 
parts;  tlic  sickly  or  diseased  oysters  are  removed,  and 
the  health  and  growth  of  the  community  are  thun 
insured.  In  Sct^tland  the  oyster  is  left  pretty  much 
to  itself  and  to  nature,  and  hence  has  arisen  the 
depopulation  of  the  once  famous  beds  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  The  'Fandores'  of  Prestonpans  are  things  of 
the  i>ast,  and  the  &ihings  are  almost  totally  dosed. 

From  tile  earliest  times  oysters  have  formed  deli- 
cacies and  food  for  man.  The  kitchen-middeiifl  of 
the  prehistoric  period,  found  in  Xorthem  Europe^ 
bear  testimony  to  the  use  made  of  this  mollusc  for 
food  by  the  primitive  inhabitants.  The  Komans 
were  great  admireis  of  the  bivalve,  and  more  modem 
potentates  and  rulers  have  carried  their  admiration 
for  the  oyster  to  very  great  lengths.  The  price  of 
oysters  has  varied  greatly  under  the  changes  to  which 
its  eventful  history  has  been  subject  In  Russia 
they  are  said  to  cost  nearly  1^,  each,  and  in  Sweden 
about  5d.  each.  In  England  the  price  of  late  year» 
has  varied  from  U,  Gd,  to  ?ii.  a  doxen  for  good 
*  natives.'  These  molluscs  are  obtained  chiefly  by 
dredging.  The  flesh  is  esteemed  highly  nutntimia 
and  digestible  in  the  raw  state,  and  they  have  been 
recommended  by  physicians  in  cases  of  diseased 
appetite,  in  the  endeavour  to  restore  tone  and  sim* 
plicity  to  the  digestive  system.  The  green  ttnge 
observable  ia  European  oysters  ariacA,  it  is 
generally  supposed,  from  the  presence  of  minute  Con- 
fertm  or  lower  plants  on  which  thcuo  forms  in  part 
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feed-  Other  opinions  bold  tliat  thh  green  colour  ia  ctue 
to  the  presence  of  dise^^*etl  or  abnormal  conditions 
in  the  mi4lusea,  or  thftt  it  proceeds  from  colouring 
matter  in  the  soil  of  tlie  reservoir*  or  ponds  in  which 
the  bivalves  are  pljtced.  America  exports  to  ihiA 
luid  other  oonntries  large  qnantitie»  of  her  home- 
^»ToV(iTi  oyatera,  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  tins, 
and  in  this  less  cxwtlj  form  the  bivalves  are  now 
largely  used* 

The  Hivmmer  Oysters  {Malhiu  vuI/farU),  so  called 
from  the  obvious  rosemb lance  of  the  shell  to  the 
shape  of  fli  hammer^  belong  to  a  ditferent  family, 
that  of  the  Aviculid.'e.  To  this  latter  family  also 
l>e!oiigt(  the  famous  Pearl  O^'ster  {AfcUagrina  mrtr- 
tffint^fera,  PL  CXXX.-CXXXL  fig.  18)  of  the 
ludian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  which  secretes  the  valued 
jewels  of  that  oaine.  Sea  Also  Mollusc  a,  Naciue, 
Pkauu 

Oyster-beds  bein;^  l>elow  the  medium  line  of  the 
tides  belong  by  right  to  the  crown,  and  can  only  he 
clalined  as  private  property  in  tirtue  of  a  royal  grant. 
In  Ireland  the  Irish  Fishery  Commissionera  are  em- 
powered to  grant  a  license  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
land  adjoining  the  shore,  tfi  mark  out  portions  of  the 
Khore  txjiitiguous  to  their  land  for  oyster- beds,  and  to 
hold  them  as  private  property.  The  law  with  reganl 
to  oyster- ImkIe!^  where  not  modified  by  local  statutes, 
id  tiiat  any  poiisim  stealing  oysters  or  oyster-brood 
from  any  oyster-bed,  laying,  or  tidhery,  or  uaing  any 
dredije,  net,  nr  other  in.^tnunent  within  the  limits  of 
any  uueh  oyflter-H  ah  ery,  for  the  puriji^se  of  catduui; 
oysters  or  oyster- brood,  or  drag];ing  the  ground  of 
such  oyster- h»hery  with  any  instrument  whatever,  is 
guilty  of  a  misdtrmeanour,  and  renders  tumself  liable 
to  be  ptmiabed  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  This  law, 
however,  is  not  intended  t<*  prevent  any  person  fmm 
fishing  for  pmilng  fish  %vitbin  the  Ihijits  of  such 
oyster -fishery,  or  Uhini^  instruments  adiipted  ft>r 
taking  lloating  fiah  only*  See  act  24  and  25  Vict, 
cap.  xcvL  sec.  25.  In  order  to  prevent  the  total 
extirpation  or  great  diminution  of  the  supply  of 
oysters  a  close  season  baa  been  fixed,  by  a  coDvention 
between  Kngland  and  France^  applying  to  the  seas 
l»etween  the  two  couutrles.  The  close  season  la;;t3 
frtjm  the  1st  of  May  to  the  31st  of  Augrn^t  following, 
and  during  this  season  no  oyaters  are  alhiwed  to  be 
imported  into  either  Franco  or  the  Unitetl  Kingtlom 
from  the  Bcaa  to  which  the  conventiion  applies.  Any 
oyster-boat  may  bo  boarded  by  the  officers  of  the 
coast 'guard  during  tlm  season,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting any  ill^al  taking  of  oysters.  See  0  and  7 
Vict  can.  Ixxix. 

OYSTER  BAY,  a  village  in  the  Ifnited  States,  in 
tbe  state  of  New  York,  tjnuen's  county^  on  the  itortb 
ooiRst  of  Long  Island,  at  the  head  of  a  *ht4tered  bay. 
J t  is  25  miles  eaat  by  north  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  is  a  favourite  watt^iin},' -place  for  the  iu- 
habitants  of  that  city.     Pop,  ri55. 

UYSTER-CATCHER  {ihemalitpm  ottrultgu*),  a 
bird  belonging  to  the  onler  of  ( Jrallatores  or  Wadinjj 
Binlfl,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  Plovers  {Charad^ 
riidie).  The  hinder  toe  in  the  oyster- catchers  u 
wanting*.  The  bill  is  of  j^reat  length,  of  peutOigoual 
shape  ut  its  ba»e,  slightly  bent  upwards,  md  flat- 
tened or  oompressed  at  the  apex,  at  which  part  it  is 
tniDCftted  or  abruptly  terminated.  In  length  thi-i 
bird  measures  about  IS  inches.  The  plumage  is 
coloured  black  and  white.  The  bill  is  orftogo  in 
colour.  It  is  a  permanent  resident  in  Britain,  and 
frequents  the  sea^ooftst,  where  it  wades  in  search  of 
its  food,  which  consists  of  Molhisca  and  crabs.  Its 
popular  name  is  derived  fmui  the  supfiosition,  th.it 
by  aid  of  its  bill  it  could  ofic-n  even  the  close  bividve; 
but  this  is  hardly  feasible,  althoug^h  it  detaches 
limpets  from  the  rocks  vnXh  facility.     It  swallows 


the  smaller  shell-fish  entire.  Of  itself,  the  oyster* 
catcher  typified  the  sub  family  Haniotopadin/r^  a  divi- 
sionof  the  Ploverfamily.    (PL  CXLVIII.-CXLIX.) 

OZIKUI,  or  OTHJi:iir,  a  town  in  the  laiand  of  Sar- 
dini;i,  in  the  province  of  Sassari,  in  a  hollow  i>iicn 
only  to  the  north,  and  inclosed  ia  all  ilirectious  by 
lofty  hei^'ht;].  It  is  the  seat  i>f  a  bishop,  and  has 
inanufa{:tures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth;  and  a  tratle 
in  wool,  skins,  horses,  and  dairy  pnxiuce.  Pop.  71X^5, 

OZOKKRITK.  This uume is  applied  toafos^^il  resin 
which  occurs  exteusivtily  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cas* 
plan,  in  Moldavia,  in  Austria,  and  in  the  Urpetb  Col- 
liery, Newcaatle-on-Tyne.  This  resin  has  a  brown  or 
brownish -yellow  onion  r,  appearing  green  by  reflected 
light;  its  odour  m  pleasantly  aromatic;  It  melts  about 
7U '  C.  Th  e re  appear  to  be  at  least  t  w o  variet  \  eM,  whi eh 
diifer  in  their  meltius-points,  solubility  in  ether,  kc. 
Ozokerite  Loutains  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  pro- 
portion of  813  [jer  cent  of  the  former  to  14  per  cent 
of  the  latter.  When  di&tillt^d  this  sub^tancti  breaks 
up,  yielding  parathn  and  other  products.  Ozokerite, 
like  other  hvdrocjvrbiuis,  burns  in  the  air  with  a 
luminous  tlame;  it  has  been  m»ed  as  a  substitute  for 
wax  candles, 

OZONK.  Wlien  an  electric  machine  is  set  in 
operation  a  peculiar  smell  may  btj  percaived ;  after 
a  dinebarge  of  lightning  the  flame  smell  is  perceptible. 
If  a  stick  of  phoftptiorus  be  partially  immersed  in 
tepid  water,  the  other  part  of  the  fibosphorus  being 
cxfNOsed  t<i  the  air,  or  if  a  little  ether  be  placed  in 
a  glass  and  a  heated  rod  be  dipped  into  the  vessel 
¥,0  that  it  nearly  touchea  the  ether,  the  peculiar  smell 
is  again  evolved. 

The  aubiitance  which  manifesta  this  odour  is  called 
ozone  (from  Gretik  ocd,  I  smell).  In  each  experiment 
mentioned  above  ozone  la  produced.  The  Swisa 
chemist  Schonbein  drew  attention  to  this  substance 
in  the  year  1840;  he  regarded  ozone  as  a  compound 
of  hydrogen  and  cxygen.  The  experiments  of  Andrews 
and  Tait  have,  however,  shown  that  from  ozone  nothing 
but  oxygen  can  be  obtained ;  and  Soret  has  d^jmon- 
Btrated  the  fact  that  three  volumes  of  oxygen,  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  silent  electric  discharge,  ar» 
condensed  to  two  volumes  of  ozone*  Andrews  has 
ahown  that  ozone  decompose*  iodiile  of  potaH-sium 
with  liberation  of  iodine,  and  that  if  two  volumes 
of  ozone  be  caused  to  act  on  iodide  of  potasdum  the 
gaseous  prtxiuct  of  the  reaction  consists  of  two  vol- 
umes of  oxygen;  in  addition,  tliercfore,  to  that  part 
of  the  osouo  which  htis  doue  work  in  decomposing 
the  iodide  of  potaa^iium  there  remains  a  volume  of 
oxygen  equal  to  the  original  volume  of  ozone.  These 
resnlta  are  in  keeping  with  those  of  Soret,  and  the 
concln^ion  from  all  the  experiments  is  that  ozone  is  a 
modified — technically  an  ailotmplc^oTm  of  oxygen, 
and  that  two  volumes  of  ozone  contain  thrt^e  volnmes 
of  oxygen  condensed  to  two  volumes.  The  formula  of 
ozone  is  thcrefinre  O^.  Ozone  exists  in  small  quantities 
in  the  air  of  tlie  country;  in  town  air  it  cannot  be 
detected.  On  the  reaction  just  mentioned,  nantety, 
the  decomposition  of  iodide  of  potassium,  is  based  a 
method  for  measuring^  the  relative  amounts  of  ozone 
in  different  airs.  Iodine,  in  the  free  state,  forms  a 
blue  Bubfitauce  with  starch ;  if,  therefore,  a  piece  of 
[^aper  he  moistened  with  iodide  of  potasfiium  and 
starch,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  ozone,  a  more 
or  less  deep  blue  colour  will  be  produced,  the  depth 
of  colour  de  priding  primarily  on  the  amount  of  iodine 
set  free,  this  again  being  dependent  on  the  amount  of 
ozone  present.  If  a  series  of  equal-sized  papers  be  pre* 
pared  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  if  a  series  of  tints 
be  fixed  on,  which  shall  be  called  respectively  1,  2,  3, 
&c.,  it  i«  easy  to  fuid  the  relative  amount  of  ozone  in 
any  air  by  exjiosing  the  pa^wr  for  the  standard  length 
of  time,  and  then  comparing  the  depth  of  colour  witll 
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the  utanJard  scries.  Ozone  acts  as  a  very  ixswerful 
oxidizer;  for  this  reason  it  15  of  great  service  in  the 
atmosphere,  na  it  Ba  readily  oxidizer,  and  tbua  render* 
comparatively  unburtful,  animal  effluvia  and  other 
obnoxious  products  of  animal  or  vegetable  decomf»o- 
gition*  When  brought  into  contact  with  lead  sul- 
phide ozone  quickly  causes  the  fonnation  of  lead 
aulphato;  bence  it  ia  used  u  a  restorer  of  the  white 
colour  in  oil-painting  where  lead-white  haa  been 
usedf  whicbi  by  the  intiuenoe  of  the  sulpliixreocuii  fumes 
BO  often  present  in  the  air,  ii  soon  converted,  wholly 
or  in  par^  into  Mack  lead  snlphide.  Ozone  rapidly 
bleaches  indigo,  converting  it  into  a  white  imbstancu 
called  isatin^  which  contains  more  orj'gen  than  the 
indigo  itself.  3f  otst  iron,  copper^  mercury,  and  silver 
absorb  ozone,  being:  converted  into  their  respective 
oxides.  In  some  of  its  actions,  howeverg  ozone  appears 
to  act  as  ft  deoxidizer;  thus  on  mbdng  ozone  with 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  oxygen  is  evolved  In  large 
quantities,  and  water  remains;  or  if  diy  ozone  h 
[»aa8ed  over  silver-leaf  it  is  decomposed,  and  at  the* 


end  of  the  reaction  the  silver  remains  as  it  was  at 
the  beginning*  These  actions  may  be  accounted  for 
by  soppositig'  that  the  oxygen  atoms  in  ozone  are  in 
different  polar  states,  and  that  in  contact  with  pc-r* 
oxide  of  hydrogen  two  of  these  atoms  combine  witli 
two  oxygon  atoms  of  the  peroxide^  producing  Uiereby 
two  moleadcs  of  oxygen^  while  one  molecule  of  water 
remains  behind.  The  following  equation  axhifaiUi 
this  reaction: — 

-+  -  -  +  --f 

000      +      H4OO       =       H.O+SOO, 
Osami,     PtflTosJde  of  Bfdx^frtii  «■  WiU4r^     Oxyirea. 

Smiihurly  the  reaction  with  silver  may  be  accounted  fi>r 
by  suppoainF  that  the  ^r»t  effect  of  the  ozo&«  Is  U* 
produce  oxide  of  silver,  and  that  this  is  then  deocmi* 
posed  with  evolution  of  oxygen  and  rqiroduction  vi 
the  metal;  tbua — 

-  +  -  4^  -  + 

0)      Ait     +    0  00    =    A£cO    +       0  0. 

+  -+-  -+ 

CSOAgaO     +    000    =    Ag,       -»-     tOa 


P,  the  sixteenth  letter  and  twelfth  consonant  in 
tlie  English  alphabet.  It  in  cine  of  the  mutes  and 
labiahs,  and  represents  a  sound  produced  by  closely 
compressing  the  lips  till  the  breath  lb  collected,  and 
then  letting  it  Lisuc.  The  letter  which  it  mtst  closely 
resembles  is  b,  and  it  is  with  tliui  letter  that  it  m<jtBt 
frequently  interchanges  (see  B);  but  it  ia  also  often 
interchanged  with  the  other  labiak  /  atid  r,  and  some- 
times with  the  labial  liquid  w,  as  in  JloUy  for  PoUy* 
The  change  of  p  into  r  is  common  in  It^Han,  and 
still  moro  common  in  French,  fn  Italian  we  have 
coperia  and  coicrtaj  »fpmno  and  tonano;  popcrOy  from 
the  Latin  pattpcr,  &c.  Tliis  isubstitution  of  v  for  p 
is  more  common  in  the  older  Italian  language  than 
in  the  Italian  of  the  present  day.  Ttius,  the  older 
Italian  has  the  forms  ovtvare  and  cuvidQ  for  the  more 
modem  optrart  and  cupido.  In  French  p  becomt^  v  in 
aiTtl  (Latin,  aprilis\  chh-re  (Latin,  capra}^  gatUnc 
(Latin,  jumperns)^  ncitu  {Latin,  ncpos)^  ofiirre  (Latin, 
opera)^  &c.  Examples  of  the  change  of  p  into /are: 
French,  chef  (Latin,  caput)^  frcsak  (Latin,  pncioga), 
A  more  striking  and  yet  a  common  interchange  1^ 
that  between  jj  and  the  guttural  mute  h  Thus, 
Ionic  Greek  prose  hxis  instead  of  pfij,  kopos^  polos,  &c., 
to,  liolcdt^  koioSf  &c.  The  Greek  lidos  and  hepomaf\ 
are  in  Latin  lupus  and  scf^uor.  The  modem  Walachiaii 
(a  Romance  language)  has  apa  for  the  Latin  aqua, 
€pa  for  tqvOf  keptu,  for  prctus^  Itptine  for  picthie^  Ac. 
Another  interchange  of  this  letter  is  with  t,  as  in  the 
iEolic  pituraand  the  Attic  tcssarcs  (signifying  four). 
The  Greek  ir'  as  a  numeral  represented  eighty,  but 
r  SO, 000,  In  inscriptions,  however,  II  often  standi 
as  a  contraction  for  pc^nte  (five).  The  ktter  p  is 
wanting  in  Arabic,  and  Turks,  Persians,  and  Mussul- 
man Hindus,  who  have  the  sound  and  use  the  Arabic 
alphabeti  distinguish  it  in  writing  by  a  diacritic 
mark  annexed  to  the  character  wMch  stands  for  6. 
The  sound  is  also  absent  in  Japanese,  In  music  p 
Hignifies  piano  (softly).  On  medak  P  sUwids  for 
various  names  of  person^  places,  ofiices,  &c.,  as  pateVf 
popwIuSf  pirn,  perpAuu^f  ponliftr,  procoiuut^  Lc; 
P,P,  stands  for  pattr  patriw;  ^.P.Q.R.,  seTiatas pop- 
itdusque  liomamis;  P.3L,  pontifcx  maximvs;  P,C,f 
ptitres  conscript  L  On  French  coins  P  is  the  mark  of 
tlie  mint  of  Dijon.  On  vbiting  cards  P,P,C^  P.F.SM 


or  P.1>,A,  are  abbreviations  for  ptmr  prmdrt  cemffi^ 
jwurfaire  set  adkus^  or  pour  dirt  aditu,  said  flSgnlff 

the  taking  of  leave.  (See  Abbretiatioi^)  It  han 
often  created  surjiriae  that  the  Latin  chsnctar  for 
this  letter  should  be  identical  with  that  of  the  Greek 
Klio  (R).  But  thLt  is  merely  an  accidental  coincid- 
ence. An  examination  of  ancient  monuments  sho^-s 
that  the  Latin  P  was  gradually  formed  from  th« 
Greek  D,  while  the  Greek  P  (Mo)  was  similarly  in* 
dependentlj'  fonned  fr^im  a  different  orii^'usL 

FACA  {Cirlofjnvjs,  V\.  CLXXIL-CLXXITL  fig. 
23),  a  genus  of  Kodent  BlammaUa,  allied  to  the  Capy  - 
baraa  and  Cavics,  and  Agoutis,  and  included  in  th'i 
family  Caviiite.  The  Pacas  possess  eight  rootlce« 
molar  or  grinding  teeth  in  each  jaw.  The  body  i* 
somewhat  thickly  set,  the  average  length  b^i;; 
about  2  feet,  and  the  height  averaging  about  1  footv 
The  hinder  legs  are  longer  than  the  front  membei>, 
but  the  former  are  bent,  so  that  a  greatpropor* 
tlon  of  their  surface  touches  the  ground.  11m  %Qitm 
are  provided  %vith  strong  claws^  The  eyes  an  of 
largo  size  and  prominent.  The  cam  are  long  and 
nearly  destitute  of  hairs.  The  whiskers  are  also  Ion;; 
and  bristle-like;  In  habits  these  forms  are  diiefly 
noct^imal  and  herbiv^orous;  and  are  said  to  devastate 
the  BUgar-cane  plantations.  They  excavate  bturows 
of  superficial  nature  in  woody  diistriota,  each  burrow 
possessing  three  openings,  and  being  generally  titn* 
ated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water.  Tbey  are  found 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  South  America,  from  Para- 
guay to  Surinam ;  and  thoy  were  formerly  common 
in  certain  of  the  West  Indian  Islands^  They  nm 
swiftly,  and  swim  and  dive  with  facility.  The  flesh 
is  said  to  be  savoury,  and  is  commonly  eaten  in  the 
native  regions  of  the  animnl  The  cry  or  voice  re- 
sembles the  grunting  of  the  pig,  to  which  i^nttn^l^ 
indeed,  the  Paca  bears  a  general  resemblance.  The 
name  I'aca  is  a  ooftoption  of  the  P<ig  of  the  Bia^ 
ziliaus  or  of  the  Psragtiayan  word  P<ri^.  A  rin|^ 
young  one  is  produced  at  a  birth.  In  captivity  these 
animals  become  sullen,  and  do  not  in  any  case  evince 
a  high  degree  of  intelligence;  but  their  general  do- 
mestication, with  a  view  to  their  tlesh  being  1 
as  food,  has  been  suggested  as  feasible  in  South 
America.  Its  skin  might  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
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tfti  leather.  The  tail  is  rudimentfLry,  and  &I1  the 
Pacas  pfwse*a  very  larg^ely  developed  zijfjomatic  archrt 
of  the  skull,  inolosiusT  a  pouch-like  cavity  or  aac, 
the  function  of  which  ia  xmknown,  Tnie  cheek- 
pouches  also  exist.  The  Brown  TtucA  {Cmloftmj/s 
tuhniper)f  U  a  faunliiir  wp&A&L,  as  alflo  m  the  13 lack 
Paca  {C.  nif^cr).  The  bwdies  of  both  are  tDnrked  by 
i(mt  or  five  bands  ^r  bars  of  wbitish  oblong  BptiU, 
which  pass  from  tlie  shouldera  to  the  hnuncheg. 

PACCHIAROTTO^  JacoI'O,  an  eminent  painter 
of  the  early  Sieneae  schof>l,  waa  Iwi-n  at  Siena  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centxiry,  and  livwl  in  Itii  native 
town  till  1635,  when,  in  consequence  of  having^  taken 
a  lead  in  a  con apiracy  against  the  government  he  waa 
ol>liged  to  flee,  and  aought  an  asylum  in  France.  He 
18  fiupposod  to  have  lived  long^  and  to  have  ditd 
there ;  but  nothing  further  is  known  of  binu  Several 
of  his  paintinga  possessed  of  great  excellenoe,  and 
both  in  oil  and  in  fresco,  still  exist  in  Siena.  Some 
of  the  beads  and  figures  are  said  to  be  worthy  of 
Tiapbael.  Two  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
Iilunich  Pinakothek  are  two  small  easel  paintings  by 
Ihe  samii  artist — the  one  Francesco  d'Asaisi,  mth 
two  angels  in  the  baok-grouDd,  and  the  other  the 
Madonna  and  Cbild^  with  a  back-ground  of  four 
angela.  Few  specimens  of  early  Italian  palntm;; 
«qnal  them  In  character,  colour,  and  execution. 

TAC^^  a  measure  of  length,  used  as  a  unit  for  long 
distances.  It  is  derived  from  the  Latin  pas^m^  whicb 
was,  however,  a  different  measure,  the  Ijiitin  pasm* 
being  measured  from  the  nmrk  of  the  heel  of  one  foot 
to  the  heel  of  the  same  foot  when  it  next  touched 
the  ground,  thus  stretching  over  two  steps;  while  the 
FtDglish  pace  is  measured  from  heel  to  heel  in  a  single 
step,  llie  Latin  pace  waa  somewhat  less  than  5  feet; 
the  English  military  pace  at  the  ordinary  marching 
rate  is  24  feet^  and  at  double  quick  time  3  feet  Tlie 
pace  is  of  oourae  of  little  service  as  a  unit  of  measure, 
except  with  disciplined  troops  who  are  always  accus- 
tomed to  take  steps  of  equal  length*,  but  in  this  case 
it  afFijrds  a  very  useful  means  of  dotermining  distances 
with  ti^lcrable  acairacy. 

PACHA     See  Pasha, 

PACHECO,  Fhaxcisco,  a  celebrated  Spanish 
painter,  bom  at  Seville  in  1571,  studied  in  bift  native 
town,  and  in  ICOO  was  apjiointed  to  paint  a  scries  of 
large  pictures,  illustrating  the  life  of  San  Ramon, 
for  the  convent  of  the  Merced,  In  this  work  one 
of  hia  biographers  states  that  he  had  Alonso  Yasquec 
for  ooUaiborateurj,  but  his  other  biographers  midce  no 
mention  of  this  fact  His  next  great  works  w^ere 
seven  large  frescoes  illustrating  the  history  of  DiedaluB 
and  Icxirus^  which  he  executed  on  the  walls  of  a 
large  gallery  in  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Alcali. 
These  may  now  be  seen  at  Madrid,  whither  they  were 
removed  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
Paoheco  is  then  said  to  have  visited  Italy,  and  L? 
hard  wnmined  there  for  two  or  three  years  studyin;,-^ 
Italian  ■tt^  but  not  producing  anything  of  his  own. 
His  firat  visit  to  Madrid,  which  he  made  in  1611,  is 
said  to  have  taken  phico  on  his  way  back  from 
Italy  to  Seville^  where  ho  again  took  up  his  abode. 
The  progr^a  he  had  made  in  the  meantime  was  indi* 
cated  by  a  Last  Judgment,  which  was  executed  after 
his  return  for  the  nunnery  of  St.  Isabel  in  Seville. 
Pacheco  again  visited  Madrid  in  1623  along  with 
Telflsquei:,  who  after  being  his  scholar  had  become 
his  son^iu^law.  Here  he  did  not  remain  long,  but 
soon  returned  to  his  native  city.  He  now  commenced 
to  paint  that  long  gallery  of  portraits  from  whteh  we 
obtain  a  knowle<lge  of  the  features  of  nearly  all  the 
remarkable  persons  of  his  time,  among  them  Cer- 
Tintea.  He  died  at  Seville  in  1654.  He  ia  the 
reputed  author  of  a  treatise  on  painting  called  Arte 
f!i  Pintnra  (SevtUe,  164S)),  a  very  scarce  work. 


PACHOMItlS,  a  scholar  of  St.  Antony,  was  the 
first  who  introduced,  instead  of  the  free  hermit  life, 
the  regular  association  of  monkfi  living  in  cluisU^rs, 
having  founded  one  of  them  on  Talienna,  an  inland  of 
the  Nile,  about  340  A.D.,  and  given  it  a  rule^  though 
by  no  means  one  of  great  strictness.  He  was  al»ty 
the  founder  of  the  first  nunnery,  and  exerted  him- 
self with  so  much  success  in  the  career  which  he  hatl 
tbua  adopted  that  at  his  death  in  34S  (according  t«i 
some,  ZtjO  according  to  others)  he  had  the  OTeraight 
of  above  7000  monies  and  nuns, 

PACHYDERMATA,  the  name  formerly  applitHl 
to  the  division  or  order  of  Mammalia  includln^^  tJie 
Elephants,  Tapirw,  H}j>popotamus,Tihinoocros,  Swine, 
and  Hvrax — nil  of  which  fomiH  were  distinguished  by 
their  thick  skin,  by  their  non-ruminant  hahita,  and 
by  their  possessing  more  than  one  hoof  on  each  leg* 
This  classification  has,  however,  given  place  to  a 
much  more  convenient  and  more  correct  arrange- 
ment, in  which  the  several  forms  thus  collated  are 
distribute*!  among  divisions  of  newer  construction. 
Thus  this  old  division  of  the  Pachydermata  is  now 
obsolete,  and  its  rcpreftentativca  are  included  in  the 
newer  order  of  the  Unffulata  or  Hocjfed  Quadni- 
peds*  The  Elephants  form  of  themselves  a  distinct 
order — the  Piobttaruiea.  The  Rhinoceros  and  Tapirs 
are  included  in  the  division  Periasodactyla  of  the 
Ungulate  order.  The  Hipixipotamus  and  Swine  are 
arranged  in  the  section  Artiodactyla  of  the  latter 
order  ■  whilst  the  Hyrax  is  sometimes  daastfied  with 
the  Khinoceroe;  and  in  other  systems  has  a  separate 
order — Ui/ramidea — to  itself*     See  Uhodlata. 

PACIPIG  OCEAN  (at  one  time  called  also  the 
South  Sca)t  the  name  gix'en  to  that  immenae  expanse  of 
water  which  extends  for  133'  of  lat.  and  180°  of  Ion., 
between  the  west  coast  of  the  Noi-th  and  South 
American  continents  and  the  cast  coast  of  Asia  and 
Australia.  It  is  the  l&rgCMt  of  the  oceans,  exceed] ni; 
in  compass  the  whole  of  the  four  continents  taken 
together,  and  oooupying  more  than  a  third  part  of 
the  earth's  area.  On  the  we«t  it  Iw^trders  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  on  the  north  it  ct>mmunicatfs  with  the  Arctic 
Ocean  by  Behring's  Straits,  on  the  south  It  ia  bounded 
by  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  and  on  the  east  it  joins  the 
Atlantic  at  Cape  Horn,  Within  this  enormous  cir- 
cumference it  inchidea  the  numerous  islands  compos- 
ing  the  groups  of  Austndaaia  and  Polynesia,  the 
ifflands  on  the  wc^t  coast  of  America,  and  those  on 
the  east  and  south  octasta  of  Asia.  Q^he  Pacific  Ocean 
IB  divided  into — Ist,  the  North  Pacific,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  com  prising 
in  the  north  and  west  the  Seas  of  Kamtchjitka  und 
Okhotsk,  the  Japanese  Sea,  the  East  or  North  China 
Sea,  and  the  Yellow  Sea.  and  in  the  east  the  Gnlf 
of  California;  2d,  the  Central  Pflcific,  stretchin); 
between  the  tropics,  and  comprehen<ling  the  greater 
part  of  the  nunierou^  and  beautiful  insular  qToiijkS 
knomn  by  the  collective  name  of  Polyni:?sia;  and,  Sd^ 
the  Southeni  Pacific,  or  South  Sea  proper,  extend- 
ing from  the  the  tro[iic  of  Capricorn  to  the  Antarctic 
Ocean,  aud  not  diversifitKl  by  many  islands.  The 
Pacific  Ocean  receives  most  of  its  afflaenta  from  the 
Asiatic  continent,  the  principal  rivers  being  the 
Amoor,  noang-ho,  and  Yang-tse-kiang;  whilst  fmm 
South  America,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras to  the  Cfjast,  it  receives  no  stream  of  any 
consequeuce,  and  from  North  America  only  the 
Columbia  and  the  Rio  Ci  lorado.  Tlie  inlands  of  this 
ocean  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  an 
enumeration  of  them,  even  In  groups.  Commencing 
on  the  American  coast  at  the  Strait  of  MageUnn, 
and  proceeding  north,  an  uninterrupted  chain  lines 
the  shor^a  of  Chili,  and  terminates  in  the  large  islaml 
of  Chilot  We  have  afterwards  a  long  stretch  of 
Dciast  along  which  maay  ialets  occur,  but  we  reach 
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t!ie  equator  before  meeting  with  tmy  group  deserving 
of  notice.  That  group  is  the  GAbpAgos,  directly 
under  the  equator,  and  about  700  Diile^  west  from 
llie  mfiinlvintL  Another  very  long-  atretch  nortli,  in 
irbjcb  the  Eevillngigcdo^  AEjos^  Guadalupe,  and 
several  other  amali  groups  Skte  met  with,  bringH  ua  to  n 
chain  of  Iswge  isJaads  limug  the  coasts  of  British  and 
KaBaiiiQ  America,  aad  oontainln^f  among  othersi  those 
of  Y&Dcouver  and  Queen  Charlotte,  Tummg  west 
we  hAve  the  Kodmk  Archipelago  at  Bome  distance 
off  the  east  cooHt  of  the  Peninsula  of  Aliasko,  and 
the  Btill  larjjer  chniu  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  curv* 
ing  W.IJ.W.  from  the  extremity  of  that  peninsula, 
and  terminating  the  groups  of  the  PacitiCj  bo  far  aa 
belonging:  to  the  Atnerieau  continent.  On  the  oppo- 
aite  continent  of  Asia  the  islands  commenoe  with 
the  Kurile  chain,  stretching  s.a.w,  from  the  extremity 
of  the  Peninsula  of  KamtchatkaT  and  afterwards 
continued  in  the  same  direction  by  the  for  more 
importivnt  islands  of  Japan,  tlie  Phiiippinea,  and 
other  large  ii^Linds  of  the  Indian  Archiiielago.  In 
the  south  region  of  the  Pacific,  beyond  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn,  the  islands  are  few  in  number,  but  includo 
the  important  group  of  New  Zealand  Between  the 
tropic*  the  principal  groupa  are,  north  of  the  equator, 
the  Sandwich,  Ladrone  or  Mariana,  and  Caroline 
Inland.^;  and  south  of  tho  equator,  the  ^Tarquesa;9, 
Low  Archipelago,  Society^  Friendly,  Fiji,  New  Cale- 
donia, New  Hebrides,  and  Solomon  groups^ 

The  eon  figuration  uf  the  bottom  nf  the  Pacific 
Ocean  Is  not  &o  well  knov^n  oa  that  of  tho  Atlantic, 
though  much  information  has  been  gained  from  the 
voyiiges  of  the  C/uilknfjerf  Tuacarora^  and  other  i§hi|  s, 
(See  OcEA^.)  Owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  I'acLfiCj 
the  operations  of  nature  on  its  bosom  are  carried  on 
on  the  most  extensive  scale;  and  the  general  laws  by 
which  tides,  winds,  and  currenta  are  regulated  sxiffer 
fewer  moditicatitms  than  in  narrow  seas.  The  tidal 
wave,  commencing  at  the  equator,  divei^ges  from  it 
towards  the  poleaj  and,  proceeding  with  vast  velocity, 
and  without  an  otistruction,  la  scarcely  percept ible 
among  the  central  islands  of  the  Paciiic.  Hence  in  the 
I^ow  Archipelago,  at  Bow  leland  and  Tahiti,  the  rise 
jj*  only  1  foot,  and  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  2  feet.  It 
IK  only  when,  by  the  proximity  of  a  midoland  dimin- 
iitbing  the  depth  of  the  water,  or  by  any  similar 
eauMQ  the  natural  course  of  the  wave  is  changed, 
or  obstacles  to  its  progress  are  interposed,  that  &□ 
accumulatian  takes  place,  and  high  tides  are  formed. 
In  the  Pacific,  however,  these  never  attain  the  maxi- 
mum hcigbta  for  which  some  parts  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Indian  OceaiiB  are  oelebn^ed  Id  the  solitary 
instance  of  Cook's  Inlet,  Alaska  Territory,  the  rise 
h  aa  high  as  23  feet;  but  on  all  the  west  coast  of 
America  it  is  usujdiy  below  10  feet,  and  oidy  in  the 
Bay  of  Panama  \'^ariGS  from  13  feet  to  15  feet.  For 
oentudes  this  ocean,  called  by  ilat^ellan  the  Pacific, 
from  the  tmnquiUity  of  hia  voyage  through  it  in  com- 
parison with  the  stormy  sea  encircling  Cape  Horn, 
was  an  object  of  dread  to  Europeans  from  its  enor- 
mous extent.  To  traverse  it  was  deemed  a  feat  of 
dibtingui^hed  daring,  and  its  waters  were  for  the 
most  part  narig^ated  only  to  the  north  of  the  equator 
by  the  SpuiiardB  in  maintuQing  tlio  crjmrniinicatlon 
between  their  eolotiies  In  Mexico  and  the  Philippines, 
Since  the  voyages  of  Cook,  however,  and  the  improvc- 
tnents  effected  in  the  science  of  navigation,  the  Paci- 
Ho  bos  lost  its  terrors,  and  from  being  one  of  the 
most  unknown  has  become  one  of  the  seas  most  fre- 
quently visitetL 

*rh&  prevailing  winds  of  the  Pacific,  like  those  nf 
other  g^reat  seaa,  are  divided  into  regular  or  trade 
winds  and  variables.  The  trade* winds  of  the  Paciiic 
are  not  so  regular  in  their  limitii  ns  th*kse  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  this  irregtilartty  eJL tends  over  a  much 


wider  region  in  the  case  of  the  south-east  trade- wind 
than  in  the  ca^e  of  the  north-cast.  The  cause  of  this 
is  the  greater  number  of  islands  in  the  South  Pactiic 
Ocean,  which,  especially  in  the  hot  season,  dieturb 
the  Duifonnity  of  atmospheric  pressure  by  local  con- 
densations. The  north-east  trade- wind  remains  Iha 
whole  year  through  within  the  northern  hemisphere. 
In  the  middle  of  our  summer  {about  July)  the  zone 
within  which  it  blows  extends  from  about  the  Ma^ana 
or  Ladrone  lalands,  in  HG"  E,  Ion,,  to  near  the  coast 
of  North  America  (Lower  California),  and  its  south- 
ern limit  begins  to  the  south  of  the  ialands  mentioned* 
in  about  lat.  13^  N.,  graduaUy  descends  towards  the 
cost  to  about  S*"  N.,  and  then  rapidly  rises  agnin  to 
about  20*  K.,  near  Ion.  US'*  w.  In  winter  (about 
January)  this  zone  extends  from  Borneo  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  to  the  American  coast;  and  its 
sou  them  limit,  beginning  about  the  north-east  of 
Borneo,  keeps  between  2"  and  i'^  if.  lat.  untU  about 
lon»  170*  w.,  when  it  gradually  rises  to  about  10"  iS. 
laL,  at  alxiut  100^  W.  Ioxl  The  south-east  trade- 
wind,  on  the  other  hand,  advances  beyond  the  equator, 
bath  in  summer  and  winter,  still  preserving  its  ori- 
ginal direction;  in  summer  (July)  to  about  7*  or  B' 
N.  lai,  and  in  winter  (January)  to  about  6°  N.  lat., 
at  160"  W*  Icin.  In  our  summer  the  zi-ne  of  this 
trade- wind  extends  frtim  New  Guinea  and  Australia 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  South  American  oujurt; 
and  its  southern  limit,  beginnin;;  off  the  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia, about  lat.  24"  8^  gradually  rises  to  about  laL 
16"  8.,  at  Ion.  ISO"  w.,  and  then  sinks  again  to  abmil 
lat.  24'  s.,  off  the  ctjast  of  South  America.  In  winter, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  western  limit  of  the  south-ea^t 
trade-wind  is  about  Ion.  175"  w,;  and  its  southern 
limit,  commencing  there  about  the  equator,  sinks 
gradually  till  it  touches  the  Maronesaji  Islandsi»  and 
then  more  rapidly  till  it  reaches  about  33^  8.  lat.,  dS 
the  South  American  coast.  Ib  the  region  lying  to  the 
west  of  thia  zone,  and  stretching  from  New  Guineas 
and  the  Solomon  Islands  south-eastwards,  there  are 
no  regular  winds.  West  winds,  accompanied  by 
rains^  hero  alternate  with  c^dma.  Sometimca  also 
irregular  warno,  moist  winds  reach  tbia  region  from 
the  north,  but  the  regular  north-east  trade- wind 
never  viRits  it.  The  xonea  of  tbe  two  tnule-winda 
are  separated  by  regions  of  calms  and  of  light- winds, 
the  limits  of  which  vary  of  course  with  the  varying 
limits  of  these  zones;.  In  the  Chinese  seas  the  terrible 
typhoon  occasionaEy  rages,  and  may  occur  at  any 
season  of  tbe  year.  In  navigating  the  Pacific  a 
knowledge  of  its  currents  is  likewise  of  great  import- 
ance.    See  CuREENTS  and  PL  LVL-LVIL 

The  Portuguese  wero  the  ^rst  Kuropeans  who 
entered  the  Pacific,  which  they  did  from  the  east. 
Balboa,  in  1513,  discovered  it  from  the  summit  of 
the  mountains  which  tra venae  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
Magellan  sailed  acn>ss  it  fnim  east  to  w*est  in  1.520- 
21.  Drake,  Tasman^  Bchring,  Anson,  Byron,  Bou* 
gainville.  Cook,  Vancouver,  Lap^rouse,  and  others^ 
traversed  it  in  different  directions  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  D'  Kntrecasteaox,  Kruseii* 
stem,  Beechey,  Sir  J.  Boss,  &a,  deserve  notice  amoQg 
its  more  modern  navigators. — See  Bumey's  Cbrooc^ 
logictd  History  of  Discoveries  in  the  South  Sea^ 

PAClvET  BOAT  is  the  name  given  to  a  vesad 
employed  in  conveying  passengers,  gooda^  and  letterH 
across  the  sea,  and  to  maintain  a  regular  transit 
Lietween  the  ImrUiurs  allotted  to  it  fc^r  this  pnrpoML 
Formerly  quick  soiling  vessels,  often  armtod,  veerm 
usually  employed  for  this  purpose,  but  these  hav« 
now  been  supplanted  by  steamers. 

PACKFONG,  a  Chinese  copper  alloy  of  »  silver^ 
white  colour*  Different  acccmnts  are  given  of  its 
conipr^ition.  Acconling  to  some  it  consists  of  arsenic 
and  copper^  according  to  others  of  copper,  dnc„  and 
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iron;  lanc,  copper^  nickel,  jimi  ironj  or  ssmc,  copper, 
and  nickel  witliout  iron.  Othera  make  it  coUHist  of 
I  iroo,  lead,  and  Msmuih.  without  copper.  It  waa 
'  fonnerly  tised  to  a  great  extent  in  thia  country  hy 
wntch-makjerB,  mathematical  inatniment  makers,  atid 
others,  for  &  variety  of  parposes  for  whicli  European 
nickel  alloys  are  now  employed. 

PACK-H(J11SE,  a  hor«e  used  to  carry  burdens^ 
which  are  either  elung  acroBS  Its  back  or  packed  iti 
panniers  which  haog  down  at  the  Bides.  In  the  f<3r- 
iner  case  the  burdens  rest  on  a  framework  which 
slopes  down  on  both  Bides  from  a  ridge  above  the 
middle  of  the  horse'a  back,  and  has  the  effect  of  dia- 
tributiufj  more  equally  the  weight  of  the  burden. 
Padding  underneath  the  framework  preveute  it  from 
injuring  the  horse.  Pack-horses  are  used  in  great 
numbers  to  carry  an  army's  baggage,  and  in  moun- 
tainoufl  ctiuntries  are  often  nsed  for  carrying  mer- 
chandise, althongh  for  this  purpose  mulee  are  more 
commonly  used. 
PACO.    See  Llama. 

PACTOLl'S,  in  ancient  times  the  name  of  a  email 
river  of  Ly  dia,  celebrated  for  its  jjolden  fiand.  It 
rose  on  the  north  side  of  Mount  Tm<  Jiia,  and  after 
flowing  by  Sardia,  omptLed  into  the  Hermua.  It  ia 
now  calletJ  Sarabat. 

PACTUM  ILUCITUM,  a  phrase  nsed  in  Scotch 
law  to  designate  an  unbiwful  contract,  whether  it  be 
directly  illegal,  contra  bont^  moreji,  or  inconHistent 
with  the  principles  of  sound  policy.    No  such  contract 
can  be  enforcetl,  but  where  its  terms  have  been  ful- 
fil h'd  a  distinctiou  ia  made  between  the  casein  which 
there  Is  turpitude  in  both  parties  to  the  contract  and 
that  in  which  there  la  turpitude  only  on  one  side. 
In  the  former  case  matters  are  allowed  to  stand  as 
they  are,  the  law  interfering  on  behalf  of  neither 
party;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  duped  party  may 
bring  an  action  for  restitution  of  that  which  has  been 
given  ob  turpcm  rauaam,  even  although  bia  part  of  the 
contract  may  not  have  been  f ulhlled.     In  moat  cases, 
however,  there  is  necc^arily  tur|»itude  on  both  sides, 
«id  no  action  for  reHtitution  is  competent  to  either 
party.     A  pactum  de  quota  lith,  by  which  an  advo< 
oate,  agent,  or  attorney  agrees  to  accept  a  piirtion  of 
the  subject  of  a  Buit  from  bis  client  as  his  fee,  is  an 
example  of  those  coutracta  which  come  under  the 
head  of  pacta  tlUcita.     Such  an  agi-ecment  ia  accord- 
ingly void.      I'he  law  of  Englxmd  with  regard  to 
illegal  contracts  is  eamilar  to  that  of  Scotland,  but  in 
English  law  the  phrase  ^cf  ufit  iUicUum  ia  unknown. 
PACUVIUS,  Maiicus,  one  of  the  ohlest  Koman 
tragic  fitiL'ta,  and  sister's  son  to  Ennius,  was  tx)m  at 
BninduHium  about  d.c.  220,  and  ia  aaid  to  have  died 
at  his  native  place,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age, 
B.O.  130.     He  is  believed  to  have  been  brought  up  at 
Bruodusium,  but  the  greater  part  of  hia  Hfe  was 
passed  at  Rome,  where  he  was  still  living  in  his 
eightieth  year.     He  wae  an  artist  as  well  as  a  tra- 
gedian, and  a  painting  of  his  of  Hercules  in  the  Forum 
Boariiim  was  much  praised  by  the  Konmns.     Hia 
I  IragedieB,  mont  of  which  he  formed  on  Greek  models, 
I  more  especially  on  Sophocles  and  Euripides^  though 
kwith  greater  freedom  than   bis  predeoeaaon^  were 
FlDiirkecl,  notwithHtandln^  all  the  defects  of  a  language 
ijiot  yet  completely  fonned,  by  vigour  of  expression, 
MlevatloD  of  thought,  and  a  happy  sclectinn  of  chorac- 
I'feers.    Some  of  his  trau^edica  belong  to  the  class  called 
Prsetextatse,  in  which  the  aubjects  were  taken  from 
fltative  sources.     The  mcj«t  famous  of  all  his  pieces 
>ras  the  Dulorestes,  borrowed  from  the  Iphigenia  in 
iTaaHs  of  Euripi^leq.     Antiquity  also  ascribed  to  him 
►the  Saturas  or  poetical  tinodlihets.     The  existing 
Jiragments  of  hia  works  have  been  published  by  Both© 
his   Fragmenta,  and   Kibbeck  in   his   Keliq^uiM 
ilartmi  Latinomm  Scenicorum. 
ToL.  X. 


PADANG,  a  town  in  Sumatra^  on  the  west  const, 
in  the  province  and  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  the  govemoi^s  reeldenoe,  and  haa 
a  trade  in  pepper^  camphor,  benzoin,  and  gold.  SomA 
of  the  inhabitants  are  excellent  goldsmiths.  Pop. 
about  10;000.^The  province  or  residency  of  Padang 
has  a  population  of  l,6l!6,40S. 

PADDLE,  a  kind  of  oar  nsed  by  the  natives  of 
India^  Africa,  and  America,  and  by  moat  savages.  It 
is  shorter  and  broader  in  the  blade  than  the  common 
oar,  and  is  nsed  without  any  fulcrum  on  the  edge  of 
the  boat.  The  boatmen  sit  with  their  faces  looking 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  boat  moves,  and  propel 
the  boat  by  dipping  the  blade  of  the  paddle  in  the 
water  and  pushing  backwards.  When  there  ia  only 
one  boatman  a  double  paddle  is  commonly  u£ed,  that 
is,  a  paddle  with  two  Uadea  connected  by  a  common 
handle*  Each  blade  ts  dipped  into  the  water  alter- 
nately, first  on  the  one  side  and  then  on  tlie  other 
side  of  the  boat. 

PADDLEFISH  {Spatulaiia),  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  fishes  belonging  to  the  order  of  Ganoid  fishes, 
and  forming  the  typo  of  the  family  Spaiidat-idiF, 
These  fishes  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Sturgeons^  and 
resemble  tliem  in  general  fofm  and  appearance.  The 
akin,  however,  is  destitute  of  the  ganoid  plates  or 
scales  seen  in  other  fishes  of  the  order.  The  spine  is 
not  ossified,  but  is  represented  by  a  notochord.  The 
snout  is  elongated  and  flattened!  from  aljove  down-^ 
wards,  so  as  to  form  a  broad  plate-like  structure, 
which  sometimes  attain  a  a  length  equalling  that  of 
the  body  itself.  The  gill-a)>erturcs  are  of  large  flizei 
the  gill-covers  or  opercula  being  prolonged  backwards 
to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  body.  The  mouth  is 
large,  aud  provided  with  teeth  in  the  young  state; 
the  teeth  disappearing  aa  the  Kah  grows  older.  The 
paddlefiahes  are  exclusively  North  American  in  their 
distribution,  being  found  in  the  great  rivers  of  that 
continent.  The  &pattdar\a  Folium  of  the  Mississippi 
is  a  familiar  species^  and  was  that  first  described. 
The  foesil  genus  ChondroHetit  of  the  Lias  rocks  haa 
been  regarded  as  being  most  nearly  allied  to  the 
existent  paddlefi^hcB. 

PADDLE-WHEEL,  a  cininlar  framework  of  bars 
of  iron  and  flat  boards  or  vanes  turned  by  the  engine 
of  a  steam -ship,  for  the  ship's  propulsion  through  the 
w ater.  The  vanes  dip  below  the  water-surface  during 
a  certain  part  of  the  time  of  every  revolution,  pressing 
forcibly  on  the  water  as  they  are  turned,  and  more 
forcilily  the  faster  they  move,  because  the  only  re- 
Btstances  to  their  motion  which  exist  are  those  due  to 
friction  and  the  inertia  of  the  water,  which  will  not 
suddenly  assume  the  velocity  of  the  Boat.  It  is  this 
resistance  to  motion  of  the  fioats  which  forces  the 
veissei  onward.  This  will  be  rea^lily  understood 
when  it  ia  considered  that  the  wheel  ha»  a  regular 
tnotiou  with  reapect  to  the  ahip;  now  a  vane  or  float 
of  the  wheel  ib  stopped  in  ita  motion  by  the  water, 
that  is,  it  has  very  little  motion  nelativtly  to  the 
water,  whereas  its  motion  relative  to  the  ithip  is 
unchanged,  hence  the  ship  must  move  relatively  to 
the  water.  In  prodticing  resistance  to  the  motion  of 
a  fioat,  a  small  motion  must  be  given  to  the  water, 
and  this  is  lea^  aa  the  floats  are  made  larger,  and 
aa  they  move  with  greater  velocities.  Thus  the  float 
moves  backwards  a  short  distance  with  refepect  to 
the  general  mass  of  water,  and  hence  the  ship  need 
not  move  so  far  forwards  as  before  to  maintain  ita 
proper  motion  in  relation  to  the  float.  The  velocity 
of  this  backward  motion  of  the  floats  is  called  the 
a!ip  of  the  paddle-wheel,  and  it  ia  e\  idently  equal  to 
the  dilTerence  between  the  velocities  of  the  float  with 
respect  to  the  vessel,  and  of  tlie  vesiiel  with  respect 
to  the  water.  FtaiJkeHni)  j^ddifs  have  floats  whirh 
keep  a  nearly  vertical  positLon  whEe  immersed.    To 
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enaWo  tliem  to  do  bo  tbey  are  attached  to  the  rim  of 
the  wheel  by  pins,  which  allow  them  to  change  the 
Anglea  which  thoy  make  with  the  radii  during  immeir' 
won.  Each  fioat  haa  an  arm  or  *fltem*  which  u 
attached  to  an  eccentric  ring  on  the  «hip*8  side,  near 
the  miditle  of  the  wheel  If  the  float  of  a  feathering 
paddle-wheel  la  detached  la  a  rough  sea  it  is  very 
eaay  to  replace  it.  When  a  float  ia  always  directed 
to  the  centre  of  the  whoel^  the  normal  to  ita  surface 
ia  parallel  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  vessel 
only  when  in  ita  lowest  position,  and  it  enters  and 
leaves  the  water  at  a  very  acute  angle  with  the 
water *9urf ace.  This  Ib  the  case  of  'radial  floats.* 
Now  fluid  pressure  on  a  float  is  normal,  &o  that  part 
of  this  pressure  is  so  communicated  aa  to  raise  or 
lower  the  vessel  It  i^  for  this  reason  that  radial 
paddles  are  never  deeply  immersed.  When  the 
immersion  ifi  small  the  slip  is  greats  so  that  these 
floats  slip  oonaiderably  even  when  made  very  long. 
The  usual  radius  is  two  to  two  and  a  half  ttmea  the 
greatest  immerfliou  of  a  float  when  the  vessel  ia 
leadetlf  and  on©  float  is  usually  provided  for  every 
foot  in  diameter  of  the  wheel  so  that  they  are  more 
than  3  feet  asunder.  To  roughly  approximate  to  the 
mathematical  curve  proper  for  a  float  which  would 
eater  and  leave  the  water  without  prwlucing  foam, 
tvdial  floats  are  ustially  formed  in  two  halves,  the 
lower  being  placed  on  the  *  after/  and  the  upper  on 
the  *fore*  part  of  the  paddle-wheel  arm,  an  expedient 
which  has  Jed  to  g:ood  results^  The  common  radial 
wheel  ia  lighter  than  the  feathering  paddle^  is  less 
easily  hurt,  and  does  not  need  such  good  worltman- 
ahip.  For  these  reasons  many  people  stiE  recom- 
mend the  radisd  wheel  for  lar^e  steamers,  parti- 
cularly when  these  are  designed  for  long  voyages  or 
for  foreign  stations^  where  workmanship  ia  expensive. 
Feathering  paddles  are  much  more  efficient,  how- 
ever, and  particularly  so  whca  there  h  a  variable 
immersion. 

PADELLA  (Italian,  literally  a  frying-pan,  from 
the  Latin  pattth,  a  small  flat  dish  or  plate),  a  shallow 
vessel  used  in  illuminations.  A  numlier  of  them  are 
partially  filled  with  some  kind  of  grease,  in  the  middle 
of  which  h  placed  a  wick^  and  are  then  placed  so  as 
to  hrincT  out  when  lighted  the  outlines  of  a  building 
or  the  slope  of  a  rising  ground.  The  idea  of  Elumixi- 
ating  in  this  way  origioated,  am  the  name  indicates, 
in  Italy^  where  padelte  are  frequently  used  to  illu- 
minate fit  Peter  B  ntid  other  large  buildings;  hut  it 
has  been  carried  out  with  fine  eEect  on  more  than 
one  occasion  at  Edinburgh, 

PADERBORN,  formerly  an  imperial  bishopric,  in 
the  circle  of  Weatphalia,  was  attached  in  1802  to 
Ftussta,  In  1806  to  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia,  on 
the  disaolution  of  which  in  1813  it  was  restored  to 
Prussia.  The  town  of  Paderbom,  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  bishoptric,  is  situated  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Westphalia,  at  the  sources  of  the  Pader,  60  miles 
Bouth^ea^t  of  MUnster.  It  ia  an  old  and  gloomy 
town  J  with  narrow  streets,  and  houses  in  the  antiq^ue 
style.  It  ifl  the  see  of  a  Homan  Catholic  bishop, 
and  has  a  fine  old  cathedraL  At  the  west  end  there 
is  a  tali  and  moaaive  tower  which,  as  well  as  the 
crypt,  belongs  to  the  eleventh  ceDtury— both  in  the 
Komanesque  style;  the  body  of  the  clmrchj  315  feet 
long,  is  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  mantifactures 
are  flour,  starcK  oil,  beer,  and  tobacco,  and  it  haa  a 
oonjiderable  cattle,  wool,  and  general  trade.  It  was 
at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Hanscatic  League. 
The  ground  on  which  it  stands  teems  with  springs, 
some  of  them  warm.  The  university  which  formerly 
existed  at  this  place  was  suppressed  in  1819.  Pop. 
(ISSO),  14,089. 

PADIHAM,  a  town  in  Xanca<;hire,  England,  4 
milea  weal  of  Bundey^  on  the  r^ght  bank  of  the 


Calder,  It  has  some  manufactures  of  cf^ton  tmA 
iron,  and  brass-founding  is  cai-ried  on.  Tliere  sra 
also  coal-mmes  and  stone-quarries  in  the  neighbour* 
hood.     Pop.  in  1831,  8983. 

PADILLAj  Juan  Lopez  de,  a  Spanish  warrior, 
was  sprung  from  a  noble  family  in  Toledo,  and  shortly 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Cas- 
tilian  towns  (the  so-called  Communidados)  was  ap- 
pointed by  Charles  V.  in  1518  military  commander 
in  Sara^ossiw  When  the  insurgents  flew  to  arms  tJie 
Santa  Junta  intrusted  him  with  the  oommand  of  the 
forces  of  the  communeros.  After  several  successea 
he  was  induced  to  accept  the  offer  of  battle  given  him 
by  the  royal  army  at  Villalar  in  1&21.  The  lf«s  of 
this  battle  decided  the  fate  of  Castile  as  well  as  hk 
own*  After  a  heroic  resiatanoe  he  was  wounded, 
taken  prisoner,  and  was  execiited  on  the  follctwing 
day  (April  24,  1521).  The  tvi'o  letters  in  whi<A 
shortly'  before  his  execution  he  took  leave  of  the  town 
of  Toledo  and  of  his  wiftr  Maria  Pacheco,  have  become 
famous  as  models  of  magnanimous  feelinsf  and  touch* 
ing  simplicity*  Both  he  and  his  widow,  who  defended 
Toledo  for  some  time  after  his  death,  and  on  its  fall 
fled  tti  Portugal,  have  become  the  subject  of  numerous 
dramas  and  poems,  so  that  their  names  are  still  house- 
hold words  among  the  CaBtiliaus. 

PADISHAH,  n  title  assumed  by  the  Turkish 
Sultan,  derived  from  pud  (protector  or  throne),  and 
shah  (king^,  prince).  As  a  title  of  foreign  princes  the 
Ottoman  Porte  formerly  applied  this  name  only  to 
the  King  of  Franco,  calling^  the  other  European 
Bovereigus  kral;  but  it  has  since  been  applied  to 
other  leading  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

PADUA  (Italian,  Padota}^  a  province  in  ItaJjr,  In 
the  department  {campasiimtnto  ten-itoriale)  of  \ene- 
zia;  area,  B54  square  miles.  It  ia  divided  into  eight 
difrtiicts.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Brenta  and  Ba«- 
chiglione,  \\ith  the  Adige  forming  its  southern  boun- 
dary. It  ia  fertQe,  and  produces  maize  and  rice, 
besides  the  ordinary  eereak;  wine,  excellent  &uiti^ 
■ilk,  hemp,  and  flax.     Pop.  tl*t^l)i  3&7,Sa3. 

PADUA  (Italian,  Padma;  Latin,  Patanum),  a 
town  in  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  and  22  miles  west  of  Venice,  on  a  low  flat  on 
the  Baccbiglione.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall, 
flanked  with  bnstions,  and  by  a  wide,  though  shallow 
ditch,  which  is  kept  dry,  but  can  be  filled  with  water. 
It  is  connected  by  canals  with  the  Adige  and  the 
lagoons  of  the  Adriatic.  The  loftiness  of  the  houses^ 
combined  with  the  narrowneaa  of  the  street*,  give  it 
a  dark  and  disagreeable  ai>pearance,  and  it  has  the 
additional  disadvantages  of  un cleanliness  and  bad 
pavement.  The  streets  and  squares  are  usually  lined 
i^ith  colonnades.  Th  e  1  argest  and  flnest  of  the  piazias 
ia  the  Piazza  Yittorio  Emanuele,  formerly  called  the 
Prato  del  la  Valle,  which  ia  weE  planted  with  trees^ 
surrounded  by  a  running  stream,  and  adorned  with 
numerous  statues  of  distinguii^hod  townsmen  and 
ether  Italians.  The  buildings  moat  deserving  of 
notice  are  the  town -house  or  Palazio  della  Hogione, 
an  immense  pile  extending  along  the  market-place, 
erected  between  1172  and  1219,  and  remodelled  in 
1420,  standing  apon  open  arches,  with  a  lofty  roof, 
said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world  unsupptirted  by 
pOlare,  and  contaiiung  a  large  haD,  adorned  with  fine 
mural  paintings,  about  400  in  number;  the  Duomo 
or  cathedral,  which  dates  from  the  latter  half  of  the 
tenth  century,  possesses  a  Bne  library,  rich  in  razo 
books  and  manuscripts,  and  of  which  Petrarch^  who 
was  canon  of  the  cathedral,,  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
founders ;  the  baptistery  of  the  cathedral,  a  fine 
Lombard  building  of  the  twelfth  century,  whose  walla 
and  cupola  are  entirely  covered  with  frescoes;  the 
church  of  St.  Anthony,  a  huge  structure,  bearings  ft 
considerable  resemblance  to  a  Moslem  nunqusii    Th* 
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most  famoascatabliahment  in  Paduft  U  the  university, 
on©  of  the  most  ancient  in  Europe,  said  to  have  been 
fouTided  e/irly  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Em- 
perfff  Frederick  IL,  but  according  to  other  accounts 
not  founded  till  1270,  and  Banctioned  by  Pope  Urban 
IV.  in  1263.  It  was  long-  renowned  as  the  chief  seat 
of  Iaw  and  medicine,  and  la  celebrated  for  its  pro* 
fessora,  amouj^  whom  are  induded  Galileo,  GuffUel- 
mini,  and  Fallopitts,  and  8till  more  bo  for  its  Btudente, 
including  Dante,  Petrarch,  ami  Tasao.  In  connection 
with  the  unixensity  is  a  botanic  garden,  the  oldest  in 
Europe,  containing  nome  of  the  earliest  specimenB  of 
trees  and  plants  onco  rare,  but  now  generally  diffufted ; 
A  library  of  120,000  volumes^,  and  mi  obBerratory. 
With  the  exception  of  the  manufacture  of  ailk  fabricfl, 
ribbons,  and  catgut,  the  mduetriee  of  Padua  are 
nnimfiMT^rtant;  but  it-^  trade  in  cereals,  oili^  wmei,  and 
cattle  lit  considera!>le.  Padya  is  the  see  of  a  bmhop 
and  the  seat  of  several  superior  courta  and  public 
officefl*  It  claims  to  have  been  foundt^d  shortly  after 
the  destruction  of  Troy  by  the  Trojan  Antenon 
Under  the  Komans  it  became  a  flourishing  municipal 
town,  but  on  the  decline  oi  the  empire  was  sacked, 
first  by  AJjwric  and  then  by  Attila.  Its  great  modem 
restorer  was  CbarlemaL^iit*,  under  whose  successors  it 
successfully  as>;erted  it«  independence.  In  1318  it 
fell  under  the  domination  of  the  Carrara  family,  and 
in  1405  under  that  of  Venice,  whose  fortunes  it  has 
sinee  followed.  Among  the  diatingiiished  inea  to 
whom  Padua  has  given  birth  are  the  historian  Livy, 
Sperone  Speroni,  a  writer  of  tragedies  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  the  poet  Cesarottt,  and  Bomiti  the  natural- 
ist.    Pop.  (IS -^ I),  4 7,33 i 

P.UJUCAH,  a  town  in  the  United  States,  in 
M*Cracken  county,  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio,  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tenneasee,  It  is  a  rising  town, 
with  considerable  trade.     Fop.  (1880),  8036. 

PjEAN,  or  PjKON  (Greek,  ftaian^  paiOr^  *the  heal- 
ing'),  in  Homer,  the  name  of  the  physician  of  the 
goda,  afterwards  a  surname  of  the  gods  who  exercxsed 
the  healing  power,  and  particularly  of  ApoUo  and  his 
son  j^culapLUS.  In  the  hymns  to  Apollo  the  phrase 
lo  jpfFrtn  wai  frequently  repeated,  and  hence  they 
were  also  called  pnans.  They  were  sung  in  time  of 
slokneai^  and  on  other  occasions,  when  it  was  desirable 
to  propitiate  the  favour  of  the  gad.  Hymns  toother 
deities,  or  songs  in  praise  of  heroe^  were  at  a  later 
period  likewise  chilled  ptran^.  A  pnan  was  sung, 
previous  to  battle,  in  honour  of  Ares  (Mars),  and  after 
a  victory,  in  praise  of  Apollo. 

P/i:  DO  BAPTISTS.     See  Battistb. 

P^^ONY.     See  Peow. 

P^ESTUM  (called  by  the  Greeks  Posidonia),  an 
ancient  Greek  city  of  Lncani;i,  Lower  Italy,  lying  in 
a  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Albumus,  on  the  Smus 
Piestanns,  now  the  Gulf  of  Salerno.  It  is  celebrated 
by  the  Latin  poets  for  the  fra§:Tance  of  its  twice- 
blowing  roses,  and  Its  mild  and  balmy  air.  Nothitig 
now  remains  of  it  hut  some  fragments  of  its  walla 
and  the  remains  of  two  temples  of  Doric  architecture, 
of  on  amphitheatre,  and  another  building.  The  Doric 
temples  ea^iecioily  are  of  extreme  interest.  The  city 
I  WAS  settled  by  a  Greelc  colony  from  Sybaris  B.c.  524; 
I  but  is  thought  to  have  existed  before  this  date, 
""aving  been  captured  by  the  Lueanians  in  the  fol- 
ntury  it  gradually  adopted  the  langoago  of 

s  conquerors,  and  lost  the  characteristics  of  a  Greek 
city.  The  tuwn  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in 
the  ninth  century.  The  coins  of  Peestum,  as  well  as 
kits  ruins,  show  it  to  have  onoe  enjoyed  great  pro- 
Iperity.  The  ruins  were  discovered  m  the  middle  of 
the  hist  century, 

PAG  ANI,  a  town  in  Italy,  Naples,  in  the  provine© 
et  Principato  Citeriore,  about  10  miles  north-west  of 
[Balemo.    Pop.  12,492. 
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PAGANINI,  Njccol\  the  roost  celebrated  violin- 
ist of  modem  times,  bom  in  1784  at  Genoa.  His 
father,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  music,  and  dis- 
cerned the  talent*!  of  hia  son,  piit  him  at  a  very  early 
age  under  the  best  masters  lo  learn  music,  and  par- 
ticularly the  wjlin.  With  this  instrument  his  pro- 
gress was  so  rapid  that  at  the  age  of  nine  he  was  able 
to  perform  in  public.  In  his  twelfth  year  he  went  to 
Farma^  where  he  was  infitructed  in  counterpoint  by 
Holla  and  GhlrettL  In  17^7,  in  company  with  hia 
father,  he  performed  in  the  chief  cities  of  Lombardy. 
He  afterwards  travelled  alone  over  the  greater  part 
of  Italy,  givdng  concerts  at  various  places,  till  at  last 
be  settled  for  a  time  at  Lucca,  in  1805,  where  he  was 
appointed  principal  violinist  to  the  court  chnpcL  The 
Prinoess  Elista^  Bonararte^s  sister,  who  wished  to  fix 
him  at  Lnoc%  gave  lum  the  honorary  rank  of  captain, 
and  made  hj^  presentable  at  court.  In  1808  he 
quitted  Lucca,  and  for  the  next  five  years  lived  an 
obscure  and  wandering  life  in  Italy.  In  1813  he 
re -appeared  before  the  world,  and  performed  at 
Milan.  He  remained  in  Italy  tiU  1S28,  frequently 
performing  in  the  chief  cities,  suddenly  appearing, 
and,  after  exciting  unbounded  enthui^iasm,  us  suddenly 
departing.  In  the  year  mentioned  he  visited  Ger- 
many, appearing  first  in  V^ienna.  From  this  period  Ms 
fame  was  world-wide,  and  though  he  was  not  particu- 
larly oovetous  of  it,  he  knew  well  how  to  turn  it  to 
account  The  wonder  which  he  excited  was  caused  not 
merely  by  the  charm  of  his  execution  and  his  extraor- 
dinary skill,  but  also  by  his  external  appearance,  which 
had  something  weird  and  even  demoniacal  in  it.  Hia 
imitation  of  the  flageolet,  and  his  performance  of 
whole  pieces  on  the  G  string,  were  particularly  ap- 
plaudeo.  The  same  had  been  attempted  by  many 
olher»  before  him,  bpt  never  with  so  much  success. 
The  Emperor  of  Auntria  appointed  him  Ids  chamber 
vixttioso,  and  the  King  of  PrusaiA  his  director  of  music. 
After  viiiitlng  almost  aU  the  great  towns  of  Germany 
he  visited  Prance  and  Great  Britain.  In  Paris  he 
produced  an  unprecedented  sensation,  and,  as  in  Ger- 
many, mode  immense  gains.  He  was  equally  success- 
ful on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  He  returned 
in  1S34  to  Parma^  where  he  purchased  the  Ttlla 
Gajona^  He  died  at  Nice  in  1840.  Among  his  com- 
poisitions  which  have  appeared  in  print,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  is  the  Carnival  of  \'enice. 

PAGANS,  the  wonihinpers  of  many  gods,  the 
heathen,  who  were  so  callea  by  the  Christians  because 
after  Christianity  bad  become  predominant  iu  the 
towns,  the  ancient  polytheistic  faith  still  lingere<I  in 
the  villages  (/»i^t)  and  country  districts.  Iti  the 
middle  s>ges  this  name  was  given  to  all  who  were  not 
Jews  or  Christiana,  theirs  being  considered  the  only 
tme  religion  and  divine  revelatious;  but,  in  more 
modem  times,  Mohammedans,  who  M-otHbip  the  one 
supreme  God  of  the  Jews  and  ChriBtians,  are  not 
called  pmmnt. 

PAGE  (from  Greek,  pau/ian,  the  diminutive  of /xjw, 
a  child),  a  youth  retained  in  the  family  of  a  prinoe 
or  great  personage  as  an  honourable  servant,  to  attend 
in  visits  of  ceremony,  carry  messages,  bear  up  trai&i^ 
robes,  &c,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  a  genteel 
education.    See  Chivalry. 

PAGING -RLA^CHINE,  a  machine  for  printing 
consecutive  numbers  on  the  pages  of  a  book,  bank 
notes  and  cheques,  rail  way- tickets,  kc.  Several  ma- 
ohines  of  this  kind  have  been  invented  in  Britain  and 
elsewhere,  all  which  consist  essentially  of  a  u umber  of 
revolving  disks  bearing  the  ten  digits  in  raised  figures 
on  their  circumference,  with  various  contrivances  for 
making  the  first  disk  describe  one-tenth  of  a  revolu- 
tion after  every  figure  is  printed,  for  making  the 
Be^!ond  disk  describe  one-tenth  of  a  revolution  every 
tune  the  first  makes  a  complete  revolution,  and  9o 
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on,  lui  well  as  for  aiipplying^  the  €giire»  with  ink  at 
each  impresaion.  Provkioa  is  ako  made  for  the 
printiug  of  duplicate  numben  by  an  arrangement 
wliioh  causes  the  first  disk  to  advance  only  after 
every  alt<jriuite  impression^  and  Bometimes  for  print- 
ing alternate  numbera  by  an  arrangement  which 
caused  the  hrst  disk  to  advance  two- tenths  of  a  revo- 
lution between  each  impreflaion. 

PAGODA^  the  nnme  given  to  the  temples  of  the 
Hindus  and  other  heathen  nations  of  Southern  Asia* 
They  are  built  of  wood  and  stone  on  an  open  place 
which  is  adorned  with  obelisks,  colnmna^  and  other 
architectural  works.  The}'  are  of  great  dze  and  height^ 
and  embellished  with  great  splendcur*  Tbftv  ape  geu- 
erally  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  four  ends  of  which 
are  of  equal  len«^^,  with  a  lofty  tower  like  roof  divided 
into  several  ooinpartments.  Tho  mo6t  remarkable  pa- 
godas are  those  of  BeniirGS,  Siam,  Pegu^  and  particu- 
larly that  o[  Juggemauth  (which  gee)  in  Orissa.  In  tho 
interior  of  these  buildings,  besides  altars  and  statues 
of  the  goda^  there  are  many  curiosities.  The  statues, 
which  are  likewise  called  pagodas,  and  which  are 
often  numerous,  are  usually  rude  images  of  baked 
OKrth,  richly  j^lt,  but  without  any  kind  of  expreasionj 
sonnet imes  clothed  and  sometimes  nude;  standing,  or 
sitting  with  the  legs  crossed,  and  often  of  a  colossal 
sise.  Small  figures  with  movable  beads,  which  ore 
brought  from  the  East,  are  aljso  called  pngods, 

PAGUHl^S,  the  scientific  name  of  the  genus  of 
Crustaceans  to  which  the  Hermit  or  Soldier  Crabs 
belong.  This  genus  forma  tho  typo  of  the  family 
Pagundsp,  and  this  fjimily  is  in  turn  indtiiJed  in  the 
section  Anomura  of  the  Decapodous  order  of  Crtijs- 
taoca^  Tho  Anomurtius  Crustaceans  are  distinguiahed 
by  the  soft  nature  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  unpro- 
tected in  the  Pagnndie  by  a  sheU.  Hence  tho  Hercnit 
Crabs  seek  refngo  and  protection  in  the  riist-off  &bclls 
of  whelks  and  other  Molluscs.  The  binder  abdom- 
inal feet  are  represented;  and  sucker-like  processes— 
representing  the  'tail-fin*  of  other  forms — also  exist, 
by  means  of  which  the  Hermit  retains  a  firm  hold 
of  the  whorls  of  his  shelly  abode.  The  carapace  or 
shell  covering  the  back  is  not  of  strong  nature,  and 
appears  to  be  partly  membranous  in  structure.  One 
of  the  ^reat  claws  or  'chelae'  ia  developed  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  the  other,  and  is  used  to  cU»fle 
the  aperture  of  the  shell  when  the  crab  has  with- 
drawn into  his  alxwle.  These  crabs  may  be  found 
on  every  sea- coast  crawling  about  with  tbeir  shells 
borne  ou  their  backs.  I'hey  are  of  a  pufjnarifms 
diBpositioQ,  and  will  engage  in  fierce  c<iiuluLts  with 
each  other  for  the  poBsession  of  a  i^hill.  llie  Parf- 
^TVM  Bcmhardus  is  the  Common  Heouit  Crab. 
Another  species,  the  F,  PtidrrnLtH^  is  invariably 
found  to  carry  a  pretty  little  specie*  of  Sea  jVnemone 
{Adamna  pallkta)  on  the  shell  The  cause  of  this 
eaijous  association  or  companionship  is  unknown. 

PAHLANPUR,  a  to\^n  in  India,  in  the  province 
oi  Gnjerat,  12  miles  ea^t  of  Decsa.  It  ia  the  capital 
of  a  small  Moh&nmiedan  pnueipality  tributary  to  the 
Guicowar  Counterpanes  of  chintz  are  manufactured 
here,  and  take  their  name  from  the  place.  Popnla* 
tioo,  17,18;^, — The  state  [vrudoces  wheat,  rice,  sugar, 
and  cotton.  The  itontheru  and  western  portions  are 
very  fertile,  yielding  three  crops  annually.  Pojv 
(1881),  ii7(;,478. 

PA1.N ,  I'b>  sical  pain  results  from  particular  im- 
pressioni  made  on  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  trans- 
mitted to  the  brain,  Ko  part  of  the  body  can  become 
the  seat  of  any  painful  sensation  (or  indeed  any 
■enaatioQ  whatever)  after  the  nervea  connecting  it 
with  the  brain  have  been  cut,  bruised,  or  in  any 
way  destroyed.  Yet  we  have  the  power  of  localizing 
pains  at  the  parts  where  the  nervous  influences  ori- 
ginate: we  feel  pains  in  the  arm,  fingers,  abdomen, 


&a,  and  do  not  refer  all  pains  to  the  broiiL    Bbw> 
times  pains  originating  at  the  extrenutica  of  nervoa 
which  once  terminated  in  a  member  which  the  suf- 
ferer bos  lost  are  involuntarily  referred  by  him  to 
that  lost  member  as  if  it  were  still  possessed  by  him. 
Thus  a  person  who  has  lost  his  ridit  arm  may  ima^ft 
that  he  feels  paina  In  his  right  hand  or  the  fingers  of 
that  hand  when  the  nerves  at  the  extremity  of  the 
stump  of  hli  right  arm  are  injuriously  affected*  Phy* 
aical  pain  may  be  produced  by  various  catises — hf 
injuries  to  the  organs  in  which  the  pain  is  localized;  by 
a  ]>eculiar  state  of  the  brain  and  nerves ;  or  by  the  sym- 
pathetic affection  of  an  orp an  at  some  distance  from 
that  which  has  been  injured,  as  in  the  case  of  disease 
of  the  hip  join t»  which  produces  pain  in  the  knee. 
Pain  may  eitist  without  there  being  any  phii'dcal 
aUeration  in  the  part  in  which  it  is  localized;  but  if 
the  pain  is  violent,  and  persists  for  a  considersMe 
time,  it  may  bring  about  a  degree  of  muscular  ten- 
sion which  will  result  in  excesstive  nervous  irritation 
and  a  febrile  condition  of  the  patient.     Pain  affects 
the  sufferer  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways,  according 
to  the  tissue  in  which  it  originates,  and  accordiof  to 
individual  circmnstanoes.     Hence  different  patn^  wn 
characterized  as  dull,  sharp,  Wating,  ehooting,  piere- 
ing,  gnawing,  biting,  stabbing,  and  by  a  number  of 
other  words  which  have  no  need  of  explanation.  Pktn 
is  often  of  great  service  in  aiding  the  phyftician  at 
arriving  at  a  correct  diagnosis  of  a  disease,  and  btlll 
more  obviously  in  frequently  being  the  only  intima- 
tion which  a  patient  has  of  the  fact  of  there  being 
a  disease  which  demands  a  remedy.      It  may  b» 
remarked,  however,  that  the  degree  of  pain  is  rardj 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  a  disease^  and  1 
Is  often   alttjgethcr  absent  when  there  are  other 
syroptoma  of   a  serious  malady.     It  is  difiicult  to 
prescribe  any  remedy  for  pain  apart  from  the  diseaae 
by  which  it  is  produced,  yet  in  many  diseases  In 
which  the  intensity  of  the  accompanying  pain  is  sodt 
aa  to  complicate  the  starves  of  the  disease  in  a  serkMia 
manner,  incontestable  udvantagrs  are  derived  froiB 
the  use  of  narcotic  drugs,  especiall,v  opium  and  its 
preparations,  to  alleviate  or  remove  the  pain. 

PAINE,  Thomas,  ft  celebrated  political  and  dcis^  ] 
ical  writer,  was  bom  in  1737  at  Thetford  in  Korfolkr  | 
where  his  father,  a  Quaker^  was  a  staymal;cr,    TImIj 
abilities  which  he  displayed  in  a  pan^phlet  written 
to  show  the  propriety  of  advancing  the  salarica  of  ' 
e.xcisemcn  struck  one  of  the  commissioners,  who  gave 
him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Dr.  Franklin^  then 
in  London.      The  latter  recommended  him  to  go  to 
America.     He  took  his  advice,  and,  reaching  Phila- 
delphia in  1774,  in  the  following  January  became 
editor  of  the  Penn5}.'lvftiua  ^fngozine,  which  he  con- 
ducted with  considerable  ability.    Hostilities  having 
commenced   between   the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies,  be  composed  bis  celebrat^'d   pauipblet  en- 
titled Cottimon  Sense,  nhich  was  written  with  great 
vigour.     The  object  of  this  tract  was  to  recommend 
the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  Great  Britain. 
For  this  production  tho  le^riislatnre  of  Pennsylvania 
voted  him  £^00,     In  April,  1777,  ho  rectdvetl  the 
ofliee  of  secretary  to  the  e<*nimittee  for  ffl[reig&  aJfainu 
While  in  this  ofliee  hft  published  a  series  d  f¥>litieat  ' 
appeals,  which  he  d-  '    '     CririaL     Hen 

obliged  to  resign  his  Jaaoary,  ITTO,  J 

being  accused  of  thvu!^:..^  .....    .  .i^ial  somli  Itt  A  I 

ci.iitrovcray  with  Silas  iJcane,  whom  he  »OCtwed  cf  ] 
a  fnLudulent  attempt  to  profit  by  his  ageac^r  la  oc 
\  eying  the  secret  supplies  of  stores  &om  France,,  JM^I 
in  the  folloi^nng  November  Pennsylvaaia  ti  latiHf  J  f 
her  approbation  of  Ida  cj^nduct  on  this  oocasinii  by  i 
apfiointing  him  clerk  to  the  Assembly.  In  17S^  INI  I 
the  rejection  of  a  motif>n  to  app<:»int  him  htiAiiMfia'l 
grapher  to  the  United  States^  be  received  &oili  Ctt^  i 
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piM  ft  dozifttion  of  $3000.  He  also  received  500  acres 
of  Isnd  from  the  aUte  of  New  YorL  In  1787  he  em- 
bftrked  for  Europe.  On  the  nppeanmce  of  Burkea 
Beflectioiij  on  the  French  llcvulutiou  he  wrote  the 
lirst  port  of  LU  Ri^htd  of  Man  in  auBwcr  to  that 
celebrated  work,  I'be  stKond  part  woa  published 
early  in  179ll,  and  on  the  2 lit  of  May  in  that  year 
a  proclamation  was  issued  against  ^vickcd  and  sedi- 
tioufi  publications,  alluding  to  but  not  naming^  the 
Bights  of  Man.  On  the  saino  day  the  attorney* 
geiieml  commenced  a  prosecution  against  Paine  as 
the  author  of  that  work.  While  the  trial  was  pend- 
ing be  was  chosen  member  of  the  national  convention 
for  the  department  of  Caljus,  and,  making  his  escape^ 
he  set  oIlI  for  Fnuice,  and  arrived  there  in  September, 
1791  On  the  trial  of  Louis  XYL  he  voted  against 
tiM  Beutence  of  death,  pro]>oaing'  bis  imprisomneiit 
dtuing  tiie  war  and  his  banishment  afterwards,  Tlits 
(xmduot  offended  the  Jacobins,  and  towards  the  dose 
of  17&3  be  was  exdudud  from  the  oonventLon  on  the 
gi^cyimd  of  bis  hehv^  a  foreigner  (though  be  had  been 
HAturallzed)^  and  immediately  after  he  was  arrested 
and  coniuutted  to  the  Luxembourg.  Just  before  bis 
confinement  he  had  tiniisbed  the  first  part  of  Mb  work 
against  revelation,  entitled  the  Age  of  Reason,  being 
an  Investigation  of  True  and  Pabulcus  Theology; 
and  having  conBded  it  to  the  care  of  hia  friend  Joel 
Barlow^  it  was  published  in  London  and  Parii  in 
1794,  by  which  step  he  forfeited  the  countenance  of 
the  gre^kter  part  of  his  American  connections.  On 
the  fall  of  Hobespierre  he  was  released^  and  in  1795 
published  at  Pans  the  second  part  of  his  Age  of 
Ueison;  and  in  May,  17i)6,  addressed  to  the  Council 
ol  Five  Hundred  a  work  entitled  the  Dedine  and 
Fall  of  the  System  of  Finance  in  England,  and  also 
published  his  pamphlet  entitled  Agrarian  Juslfee. 
A  third  part  of  the  Age  of  Reason  was  published  in 
1807.  Fearful  of  being  captured  by  Brituth  cruiser*, 
he  remained  in  Fraiice  till  Aus^nii^t,  1802,  when  be 
embarked  for  America,  and  n;ached  Bidtimore  the 
following  October.  He  died  on  the  8tb  of  June, 
ISOS^.  Being  rtf used  interment  in  the  ground  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  which  favour  he  had  rei|uested 
before  his  dcath^  be  was  buried  on  his  own  fann. 
His  remains  were  brought  to  England  by  William 
Cobbett  in  1819.  The  strong  part  taken  by  tbLi 
extrartrdinary  man  In  religion  and  poUtJcs  has  pro- 
duced such  extremes  of  praise  and  execration  that 
there  exist  few  or  no  sources  of  unbiaosed  infonnation 
cither  as  tii  his  abilities  or  character  except  bis  wnt- 
ingi.  That  he  poeseeBed  much  native  vigour  of  in- 
tellect is  indisputable,  and  con  cent  rated  as  it  became 
by  resolute  exclusion  of  multifarious  acquirement, 
and  of  even  a  moderate  recourse  to  books,  it  aai^umed 
in  his  writings  that  piquancy,  force,  and  simplidty, 
which,  of  all  qualities,  secure  tbe  lai^gest  share  of 
general  atteniiau  lu  popular  controTersy.  The  poli- 
tical pamphlet,-*,  kttera,  and  addresses  of  Paino  are 
numerous  and  may  be  found  in  the  collective  editions 
of  his  works.  They  are  also  enumerated  at  the  end 
I  of  his  Life  by  Sborwin,  Soe  hia  Life  by  William 
Cobbett  (17&6),  Cheetham  (New  York,  lisUt*),  Sher- 
win  (1S10),  and  Vale  (lS42h 

PAINS  AND  PENALTIES,  the  name  given  to 

mm  bill  brought  before  Parliament  w^tb  the  view  of 

liiroviding  for  the  infliction  of  cei^xdn  punishments 

C  beyond  or  contrary  to  the  common  law  npon  par^ 

r  licular  individuala,  as  iu  the  case  of  attainders  passed 

tupon  persons  guilty  of  tre^ison  or  felony.    Such  bills, 

l^hen  arcepted  by  Parliament,  are  in  fact  new  laws, 

ilthriugb  they  have  only  a  special  application.    They 

r  differ  if  rem  other  laws,  however,  in  this  respect,  tb/it 

I  the  persons  affected  by  them  have  the  right  allowed 

them  of  being  heard  in  peroon  or  by  ooanoil  at  the 

bar  of  the  house. 


PAINTERS  COLIC.     See  CoLia 

PAINTING  is  tbe  ai*t  of  repr^enting  objects 
upon  a  plane  «turfaee  by  means  of  colours  applied  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  light  and  shade, 
of  linear  perspective  and  aerial  pei-spective,  with 
strict  regard  to  accuracy  of  form,  so  as  to  produce 
tlie  appearance  of  relief  or  xoundnesa^  projection  and 
retirement  of  parts.  Acoording  to  the  materiala  em- 
ployed in  the  practice  of  the  art,  it  is  called  respec* 
tively  oU  painting,  painting  in  water-colours,  fr^co- 
painting,  painting  in  distemper,  encaustic  painting, 
painting  on  glass,  on  poroelaio,  and  in  enamel.  Con> 
sidered  in  relation  to  the  subjects  treated,  the  art  is 
divided  into  the  following  branches:  historical  paint- 
ing; portrait-painting;  ^enre  painting,  or  the  repre- 
sentation of  scenes  of  common  or  domestic  life;  land- 
8C4[^ie-paintingf  including  sea-pieces;  animal  painting; 
poiiiting  of  architectural  subjects;  jiainting  of  fiowersp 
fruit,  and  gtiU  life;  ornamental  painting.  Historical 
painting  is  at  once  the  noblest  and  most  compre- 
hcDsive  of  all  these,  treating  as  it  does  of  Bubjects 
which  presuppose  an  exalted  ideal  conception.  It 
iniiludes  the  representation  of  great  civil^  political, 
and  warlike  events  in  the  histories  of  nations;  in 
sacred  aubjects  it  hsm  resiched  its  highest  develop- 
ment. 

Processfs  employed  in  Paintmp. — In  giving  a  short 
technical  account  of  the  processes  usually  followed  in 
painting,  reference  for  the  most  part  w  ill  be  had  to 
oil-painting,  because  of  its  having  occupied  by  far  the 
moBt  imri<rirtant  piosition  in  the  practice  of  the  art 
since  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cfiutnry.  It  ia  not 
to  be  denied,  however,  that  water-colour  painting  has 
assumed  a  very  high  i>lace  in  the  present  daj,  the 
works  of  not  a  few  modern  Britiiih  artists  exhibiting 
a  degree  of  force  and  richness  of  colour  little  inferior 
to  oil-painting. 

Until  tbe  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  vehicle 
generally  employed  in  mixing  the  colours  of  the 
painter  was  size,  varied  by  a  combination  of  gum  and 
white  of  egg, the  paintings  being  executed  in  a  manner 
aiujilar  to  what  ia  now  called  diatemjxir.  The  intro- 
duction of  oil-painting  has  uiiually  been  attributed 
to  Jan  Van  Eyck  of  Bmges  (circ.  1380-1441).  But 
painting  with  oO  colotirs  is  known  to  have  been  prac- 
tised long  before  the  time  of  Van  Eyck,  as  proved  by 
the  dear  description  of  the  process  contained  in  a 
treatise  entitled  Diversorum  Artium  Schedula^  writ- 
ten by  tbe  German  monkTbeopbilua  about  tbe  close  of 
the  eleventh  century.  From  the  little  that  can  now 
be  certainly  known  of  this  matter  it  seems  probable 
that  prior  to  the  time  of  Van  Eyck  painters  used 
either  a  non-drying  oil^  or  a  drying  oil  in  its  crude 
state,  find  that  the  'invention*  of  Van  Eyck,  which 
effected  bo  great  a  revolution  in  oiljiainting,  was  the 
discovery  of  a  drying  *  vehicle,'  perhiij*  varnish, 
wherewith  to  mix  or  *  thin '  his  colours,  llie  means 
given  by  this  new  method  of  painting  for  so  much 
greater  facility  and  rapidity  of  execution,  and  the 
superior  force,  brilliancy,  and  finish  attainable  by 
it,  as  exhibited  hi  the  pictures  by  Van  Eyck  and  his 
immediate  followers,  is  suffident  to  account  for  the 
great  impetus  given  to  oil-painting  from  that  period. 

All  the  eudiest  oil  pictures  were  painted  upon 
wood  panels.  Various  kinds  of  wood  were  selected 
for  this  purpose^  but  oak,  as  being  most  durable,  was 
ultimately  used  alm^^st  exclusively.  All  smooth  or 
flat  surfaces  can  l>e  used  for  oil-paintini:,  and  metal 
has  been  frequently  chosen  by  painters  to  secure  per- 
manence for  thoir  works ;  pictures  jiaiuted  upon 
cop[>er,  necessarily  small  in  size,  are  yet  to  be  found. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  paneU  made 
of  paj/kr  mdc/U  were  much  used  for  small  ptcturet^ 
but  are  now  abandtmed.  C;uiva£  was  introdnced 
very  early  as  a  substitute  for  wood  panelS|  and  haa 
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now  for  many  yenjs  been  useO  almost  e3tduaively» 
Ita  lightness  and  dumbllity,  jmd  the  comparative  ev^e 
with  whidi  paJatings  Gftn  be  relmed  or  transferred  to 
fresh  oanvsses,  render  its  use  preferable  to  aU  other 
cubstonces.  All  surfaces  for  oil-painting  are  primal 
or  prepared.  This  ia  usually  done  with  ail-aizo  mixed 
with  paint.  The  colour  of  the  priming*  ia  now  gen- 
emUy  a  liglit  drab  approaching  wLite.  The  old 
mftsters  bad  their  canvases  or  panel*  frequently  ool- 
oared  ft  dull  red  or  brown.  This  kind  of  preparation 
gave  licbness  of  tone  to  the  picture,  but  was  apt  to 
deprive  it  of  licht. 

The  meanfl  Ly  which  the  painter  works  out  his 
oonceptionfl  are  simple  enough.  Charcoal  is  tised  for 
roDgh  flketchingp  black  er  red  chalks  or  crayoDS,  and 
black>lead  pencils  for  perfecting  outlines  when  desir- 
able. Bniabea  of  various  sij&es  are  employed,  the 
larger  made  of  hog^s  hxdr,  and  the  emaller,  for  minute 
work,  of  sable  or  polecat  bair.  The  palette^  round 
the  edge  of  which  the  painter  places  hm  eoleurs  for 
use  in  working,  is  made  of  fine  wood,  thin  and  Hat,  is 
oval  in  sbapc^  with  nn  orifice  at  the  narrower  end 
through  which  he  passea  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand, 
the  forefinger  and  thumb  alone  being  BafBcieot  to 
hold  the  palette,  leaving  the  other  three  fingers  free 
to  hold  the  maul-stick  or  mahl -sticky  which  is  needed 
in  painting  large  pictures.  This  instrumentj  on  which 
the  painter  rest«  his  right  hand  when  at  work  on  liis 
picture,  ia  a  thin  light  rod  varying  fjotn  3  feet  in 
length  upwards,  the  upper  end  being  covered  witb  a 
spherical  cushion  of  cotton  wool  covered  with  white 
leather.  The  colours  are  spread  and  ndxed  on  the 
middle  of  the  palette  with  a  thin  apatula  or  palette - 
3adfe.  The  canvas,  stretched  on  a  stout  wooden 
frame,  is  placed  in  the  easel,  a  tall  frame  of  wood 
composed  of  two  flat  front  pieces  inclined  outwarda 
laterally  from  the  top,  and  a  back  piece  hinged  to 
the  cross  piece  at  top,  to  permit  of  the  frame  lining 
indhied  slightly  backwards.  The  front  pieces  are 
pierced  with  a  succession  of  holes  at  regular  dnitances 
to  receive  pins,  on  which  a  flat  pii^^ce  of  wohlhI  is 
placsed  across  the  easel  to  suppsirt  the  picture*  For 
very  large  pictures  a  mechanical  contrivance  \a 
attached  to  the  easel,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  or 
lowering  them  easily  as  recjuired.  For  the  historical 
painter  the  lay  Jigurc  is  a  necessity.  This  is  a  human 
figore  made  of  wood^  with  mo^a]Jle  jolnta.  It  ia 
cbleflj  tised  for  banging  drapery  upon,  so  disposed  as 
to  form  models  of  folds,  &o. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  notice  fully  the  studies 
through  which  all  art-students  must  pass;  we  shall 
only  meation  that  to  the  historical  or  the  rfentt 
painter  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
ligore  is  indispensable  to  complete  success  in  his  art 
To  the  landscape-painter  long  and  careful  study  of 
nature  in  all  aspects,  and  under  all  effects  of  light  aJxd 
shadei  is  equally  indispensable. 

Ilk  endeavouring  to  oouvey  to  the  general  rsftder 
some  idea  of  the  procedure  foUowed  in  designing  and 
painting  a  historical  picture,  it  must  be  premised 
that  all  paintera  havu  their  own  special  modes  in 
regard  to  details.  No  two  artists  mix  their  colours 
alike,  or  convey  them  to  their  canvas  in  tbe  same 
order;  and  in  preliminaries  of  study,  sketches,  oom» 
mencement  of  ivftinting,  &c.,  there  ia  a  like  variability. 
The  general  order  of  procedure  can  alone  be  indi- 
cated. To  the  choice  of  a  subject,  and  the  conception 
of  its  trefttment  as  a  whole  and  in  detail,  the  true 
artist  gives  long  and  careful  thought  It  ia  related 
of  the  old  Italian  monk  and  painter,  Fra  Augelico, 
that  he  made  every  one  of  his  pictures  the  subject  of 
earnest  prayer;  assuredly  no  artist  can  ever  produce 
a  work  of  true  excellence  without  the  preliminary  of 
religioosly  earnest  thinking.  His  ideal  iN3ing  cqu< 
oeivod  he  keeps  it  ever  before  him,  and  steadily  aims 


at  realizing  It  in  his  picture.  The  first  steps  in  the  work 
are  making  rough  outline  sketches  on  paper  of  the  com- 
position, or  grouping  of  the  figures,  arranging  and  re- 
arranging their  positions,  and  developing  their  actxoiu 
When  this  is  done  the  scheme  of  light  and  shade  is 
considered,  and  sketches  made  of  its  general  arrange- 
ment and  connection  of  the  several  parts  of  the  oo^- 
position.  Colour  is  the  next  and  important  matter 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  artist  must  l>e  given. 
To  determine  the  scheme  of  colour  in  all  its  relattons 
of  contrast  and  harmony,  a  small  but  careful  sketch 
in  oil  mu^t  l>e  made,  and  to  tliis,  as  to  grouping, 
arrangement  and  light  and  shade,  much  study  most 
be  given,  with  the  view  of  securing  a  bannonioos 
unity  to  the  whole  composition.  These  preparaiory 
oil  sketcbea  are  not  unfrequently  matured  and  finished 
afterwards  by  the  painter,  and  are  much  prized. 
The  character  and  general  treatment  of  the  work 
having  been  thus  far  setUed,  the  artist  now  prooeeda 
to  make  studies  of  individual  figures  from  Hving 
modt^ls.  It  was  and  is  the  habit  of  many  paint^i 
to  draw  their  figures  nude,  and  then  to  clothe  them, 
with  the  view  of  securing  perfect  accuracy  of  form  in 
action  or  repose.  Many  extant  sketches  of  Raphael* 
show  that  this  was  his  practice,  and  not  satiJtied  with 
mere  sketches  and  studies  in  chalk  of  the  entire  figure, 
and  full-sized  heads,  bands,  and  feet  done  in  a  like 
manner,  Ea.phael  and  others  of  the  old  mooters  made 
full-sized  and  finished  studies  in  oil  of  the  principai 
hefkda  in  their  picture.  Costume  has  for  a  consider- 
able time  been  studied  carefully  by  historical  painten, 
Olid  the  figujres  in  their  pictures  are  niiw  clothed  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  periods  in  which  they  were 
supposed  to  have  lived.  Even  in  the  accessories  in- 
troduced into  pictures,  arms,  armotir,  furniture,  &c., 
a  painstaking  regard  to  time  and  place  is  now  observed 
by  painters. 

All  preliminaries  being  completed,  the  painter  now 
proceeds  with  the  picture  upon  which  so  much  care- 
ful preparation  has  been  bestowed.  He  roughly,  bat 
aLCurately,  draws  his  outline  upon  the  canvas  with 
charcoal,  correcting  and  adjusting  all  its  parts  to  tus 
satisfaGtioa.  Some  artists  proceed  to  paint  at  onoe 
upon  this  apparently  slight  foundation;  others  perfed 
their  outline  with  chalk  or  pencil  before  commencing 
to  paint.  The  living  models  are  again  brought  into 
requisition  for  the  general  flgure,  fac^^  hands  and 
feet,  drapery,  ct^tume,  &c.^  acce^oriea  being  also 
painted  from  models  if  attainable.  SomiB  painters 
tinbb  individual  puts  u  they  proceedj  othen  'lay  in* 
the  whole  before  begmning  to  finish.  Manj  artists 
work  out  their  pictures  with  great  rapidity  tipoa  the 
basis  of  the  previous  studies;  otbera  proceed  slowly 
and  carefully,  making  *good  work/  that  is^  careful 
painstaking  manipulation.  The  historical  painters 
in  frescH>  aud  in  water-colours,  and  the  </enrt  painter, 
have  to  go  through  a  similxu*  course  of  study  and  pre^ 
paration. 

It  will  be  seen  that  to  produce  a  historical  pic^ 
ture  worthy  of  the  name  is  no  light  task;  it  demands 
not  only  special  manipulative  skill,  but  high  and 
earnest  thought.  Painting  in  its  highest  walks  re- 
quires a  genius  as  lofty  in  degree  as  poetry,  though 
different  in  kind.  The  historical  painter,  like  the 
poet  has  to  tell  his  stor}%  or  convey  his  ideal  of  tfaa 
excellent  or  beautiful;  he  has  to  conceive  and  deject 
the  expression  and  action  of  homan  paasion  and  feel- 
ing in  all  its  varied  characters  and  moods,  aud  his 
succera  depends  upon  his  choice  of  and  true  oono^ 
tion  of  bis  eubject^  and  bis  power  to  give  a  forcible^ 
truthful,  or  beautiful  rendering  of  it  in  his  picture; 
the  mechanical  execntion  of  the  work  is  altogether 
subsidiary  to  the  thought  conveyed  in  it.  The  land- 
scape-painter^ if  not  a  mere  transcriber  to  his  canvas 
of  *  bits'  of  nature,  must  also  he  possened  of  tba 
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poetic  &fiQ/it\is.  To  exDo!  in  Lis  art  be  must  bo  Eta 
RrdcDt  iuid  cooBtant  student  of  aaturei  no«»e&aed  of  i\ 
memory  retentive  enougL  to  recall  wid  depict  tboae 
evanescent  effects  of  aunligbt  and  shadow,  the  t?x- 
tjuUite  colours,  form^,  and  combinations  in  sky  and 
moving  water  which  are  bo  beautiful,  yet  so  transient, 
and  to  infuse  into  his  pictures  the  feeling  and  senti- 
ment evoked  by  the  varied  aspects  of  nature. 

The  landscape-painter  in  oil  or  water-colour^  when 
he  faafl;  to  paint  an  actual  scene  or  *'  view/  must  have 
a  fisiahed  sketch  of  his  subject  done  on  the  8]Hiit, 
from  which  he  paints  his  picture;  but  be  has  beside?* 
to  invest  it  with  the  eilect«  of  sunlight  or  gloom 
derived  from  observation  and  study.  If  bis  picture 
be  a  'compKisitioa*  or  ideal  s^ene,  he  must  prepare  for 
it  by  maliing  sketches  oi  arrangement  of  parts, 
rtodiea  of  the  schemes  of  colour  and  of  light  and 
shade,  and  studies  of  the  different  objecrt!^  of  which  his 
picture  is  to  be  composed.  It  is  rare  that  the  painter 
depends  solely  upon  his  imagination  or  memory  in 
executing  a  work  of  any  importance. 

Por  an  account  of  other  methods  of  painting,  see 
articles  I'^rsco-paintino,  Distempkb,  E>TAtj«Tic- 
PAiNTrsJG,  Enamelling,  GLAes-PAiNTiNo^  CjiAYOiiB, 

&C. 

Uiatory  of  Painting.  —  The  history  of  painting 
reaches  back  to  a  very  early  period,  and  in  Egypt 
the  art  is  known  to  have  been  practised  as  c^rly  as 
the  nineteenth  century  b.c  Among  the  Assyrians 
too,  as  proved  by  modem  discoveries,  it  was  very 
anciently  practised.  Though  failing  in  mri>st  ti  tbnstf 
qualities  wbieh  make  painting  truly  a  iine  art,  the 
Egyptians  had  carried  the  art  of  representation  to 
con&iderable  perfection.  Art,  in  the  true  aieceptation 
of  the  word,  can  be  attributed  only  to  the  idealizing 
nations,  who  have  borrowed  their  cultivation  from  the 
Greeks;  beyond  this  limit  we  find  whatever  ejiist^  in 
the  shape  of  paintingii  always  calculated  for  a  sense 
dull  in  respect  to  the  beautiful^  capable  of  being 
affected  only  by  brilliant  colours,  and  subject  to  the 
roles  of  custom  and  worship.^  With  the  Egyptians 
the  art  of  painting  was  chiefly  the  offspring  of  religious 
want^j  and  stood  in  close  yet  subordinate  relation  to 
■culpture  and  architecture.  Its  most  flourishing 
period  la  aaid  to  have  been  between  1400  it.c.  and 
the  Persian  conquest  of  Egypt  in  525  clo.  The  pic- 
tures are  found  on  the  walls  of  tern  plea  and  in  rock- 
cut  tombs,  on  the  cases  of  mummies,  and  on  rolU  uf 
papyrus.  Protected  by  the  extreme  dryness  of  the 
climate,  many  of  these  pictures  are  in  a  wonderfully 
perfect  state  of  preservation*  the  colours  being  stiU 
brilliant  on  the  walla  of  some  of  the  venerable  monu- 
ments. I'bey  represent  public  events,  sacrificial  ob« 
aervances,  many  of  the  operations  of  every- day  Vd% 
animals,  &c  They  display  no  knowledge  of  perspec- 
tive, cbiaroscuroj  or  composition,  and  were  executed 
under  a  Btrict  coile  of  conventional  rules  prescribed 
by  the  priesthood,  fmm  which  the  artist  was  not 
allowed  to  deviate.  The  objects  are  represented  in 
outline  and  arbitrarily  coloured,  men  being  generally 
painted  red,  women  red  or  yeUow^  quadrupeds  brown, 
birds  Hue  and  yellow,  &c.  The  colours  are  simply 
hud  on  flat,  without  half  tints  and  shades. 

The  Greeks  attained  a  high  degree  of  eicceUeDce 
in  painting,  as  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  histori- 
ans, for  noue  of  their  paintings  have  come  down  to 
us.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  schools  of 
mintiiig  were  those  of  Athens,  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and 
Rhodes,  In  Greece  proper^  as  in  Egypt,  we  find  the 
art  of  painting  originally  a  compauif^n  of  sculpture 
and  architecture.  The  cornices  of  the  temples,  the 
rHitvi  of  the  pediments,  the  galleriesi  Jtc,  were  origi- 
nally painted,  as  were  alio  the  statues.  ITie  proper 
art  of  painting  must  have  proceeded  from  drawing, 
which  commenced  with  fixing  the  outlines  of  ob- 


jects and  tbeir  shadows.  Erom  draxvlngs  the  first 
stop  was  to  monochromes.  The  neict  step  was  to 
paint  the  cont^ui-a  with  one  colour,  then  to  re[)re- 
sent  the  roundness  of  the  body  by  light,  shaile,  and 
grailations  of  coUmr.  The  most  ancient  renmants  of 
this  way  of  painting  are  the  pictures  on  vases  with 
black  figures  similar  to  tUhoiutta.  Tliia  manner  was 
continued  till  late,  llie  Mtjle,  which  was  used  in 
working  on  coloured  wax  tablets,  prepared  skins  of 
aniinali;,  and  smoothed  sections  of  boxwood,  sufficed 
for  linear  drawing.  Thepo/ycTirome,  the  drawing  with 
different  colourSi  supposed  a  more  artificial  iustru* 
ment — the  brush,  moved  by  the  band  la-ith  greater 
ease  and  freedom.  Among  the  few  artists  of  the 
ejirlicst  |}eriod  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us 
are  Micon  and  Polygnottis — the  former  a  native  of 
Athens;  the  other  a  native  of  Thasoe,  who  about 
4fiO  B.C.  came  to  Athena.  Both  of  them  were  em* 
ployed  in  a^lorning  the  temples  and  porticoes  of  that 
city  with  picture^  whtj«o  subjects  were  taken  from 
mytholoiry.  Another  early  painter,  who  flouriiilied 
about  450  B.C.,  was  Pantenua,  a  relative  (some  say 
brother)  and  assistant  of  Phidias  (490-432  nx.)  His 
wail  pictures  in  the  Athona!um  at  EIim,  his  pic- 
tures in  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  the  painting 
of  the  Pa  die,  or  painted  porch,  in  Athens,  with  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  together  with  his  portr.^its  of 
the  Greek  and  Pendan  generals  in  several  pictures, 
have  brought  his  name  to  us.  The  most  distin- 
guished painters  of  the  next  generation  (the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war)  were  Apollodorus  of 
Athens,  Zeuxis  of  Heracleaj  Parrhflsius  of  Ephesua, 
and  Timanthea  of  Siuuos.  In  the  distribution  of 
light  and  shade  Apollodorus  of  Athens  seems  to  have 
much  advanced  the  art,  whence  he  is  called  xkia/jta- 
pftot  {painter  of  shadows).  Zeuxis  and  Parrhaeiua 
were  both  remarkable  for  their  attempts  to  create 
an  ideal  of  female  beauty.  Timautbes  cndeavfmred 
to  attain  to  the  full  power  of  expression  in  tragic 
subjects.  At  a  later  age  (the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Gi*eat)  appeared  the  greatest  of  all  the  Greek  imin* 
ters,  Apeltes^  whose  instructor  in  the  art  was  Pom* 
philus.  He  made  some  improvements  in  the  techni- 
calities of  the  art,  and  was  highly  distinguished  for 
bin  portraits.  His  moat  celeb ni ted  contenifiomry 
was  Protygenes.  After  theae  two  the  art  of  i>ainting 
ceased  to  advance  in  Greece,  and  there  are  scarcely 
any  subsequent  artists  deserving  of  mention.  The 
class  of  subjects  treated  was  now  widened  so  as 
to  include  scenes  of  everyday  life,  such  as  those 
handled  in  what  are  now  c^ed  pmre  pictures.  The 
most  celebrated  painter  of  this  dass  was  Pyreicus. 

Among  the  Ilomans  this  art  awakened  little  in- 
terest. At  an  early  period  they  knew  only  the 
paintings  of  the  Etrusciuis;  and  Eabius,  who  was 
Rumamed  Pidor,  and  Pocuvius,  the  tragic  poet,  are 
almost  tlie  only  Roman  painters  who  are  mentioned 
before  the  introduction  of  Greek  art,  after  the  capture 
of  Corinth  by  Mummiua  (146  B.C.)  Even  after  this 
date,  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  chief  artists 
who  fiouriahed  in  Italy  were  natives  of  Greece,  and 
it  was  only  in  the  first  three  centuries  of  our  era 
that  the  principal  works  of  Roman  art  were  produced. 
A  number  of  specimens  of  ancient  paintings  have 
been  discovered  in  the  tombs  and  baths  of  Kome, 
at  Fompeii,  and  other  places  of  Italy,  which  oonaist 
chiefly  of  fresco -paintings  and  mosaic  work.  No 
works  of  the  older  and  moat  celebrated  mastem,  how- 
ever, remain,  and  consequently  the  inquirer  must 
often  be  satisfied  with  mere  conjectures,  sasisted  by 
comparison  with  the  works  of  these  nations  in  other 
arts,  and  by  the  testimony  of  classic  authors.  Yet 
learned  archxeologists  seem  to  acknowledge  univer- 
aolly  that  the  art  of  painting  in  antiquity  always 
remained  behind  Bculpturei  aa  well  in  respect  to 
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the  degree  of  its  employment  as  of  its  perfectioiL 
In  C3«na<?quence  of  &  number  of  causes,  both  iutel- 
lectual  and  physical,  Bculpturo  wa»  more  cultivated 
fiith  the  Greeks;  and  painting  was  itifiiiieiiced  by 
this  circninstanee.  The  form,  even  in  painting,  pre- 
dominated over  the  chann  of  colouring  and  the 
eicpresi^ion  which  it  conveys.  The  contour  and  the 
local  coloiara  «eem  to  have  been  perfected  in  a  gretki 
degree;  the  perspective  much  less.  Some^  indeed, 
liave  doubted  whether  the  ancients  had  any  know- 
ledge of  perspective;  but  as  perspective  la  not  to  be 
dispensed  with  in  any  reprcscutation  on  a  plane  sur- 
face, and  OS  the  aneiunts  were  well  acquainted  with 
geometry  and  optica,  we  must  suppose  them  to  have 
possessed  in  some  degree  a  knowledge  of  perspec- 
tive. It  is  more  certain  that  they  were  ignorant 
of  chmrosruro.  Their  art  of  painting,  indeed^  was 
limited  chiefly  to  the  rcpreaentation  of  historical 
situations  and  of  animals;  landscape  -  painting  re- 
mained comparatively  uncultivated,  because  this 
branch  depends  more  than  the  others  upon  the  per- 
fection of  ooloming  and  the  charm  of  chiaroicurc. 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  paintings  pre- 
ierred  to  our  time  m  the  Aldobrandini  Marriage  (ao 
csalled  from  having  belonged  to  the  AldobraQdiDj 
family),  a  work  of  great  beauty  and  high  exccbcnoe 
discovered  at  Rome  in  lOOii,  and  now  in  the  Borghesa 
Gallery  at  Kotne. 

The  art  of  painting  at  firet  received  a  check  from 
the  introduction  of  Christianity.  The  early  Chris- 
tiana entertained  so  great  an  abboTrence  of  the  poly- 
theistic systems  of  Qreece  and  Home  that  they  dis- 
oouragwl  the  arts  by  which  the  Greek  and  Boman 
goda  were  represented*  Even  when  painting  did 
come  to  be  practised  by  them^  it  was  for  a  long 
peHod  confioed  to  the  representation  of  symbols  cf 
the  sacred  personages,  and  of  the  rites  and  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Thus  the  lamb  was  repre- 
sented as  a  8yinbi>l  of  Christ,  the  fish  of  baptism,  the 
cross  of  redemptfon.  It  was  not  till  692  that  per- 
misaion  was  granted  by  tbe  C'ouucil  of  Constantinople 
to  represent  Christ  In  the  hunmn  form»  and  even 
after  this  was  allowed  ho  was  represented  liot  like 
tbo  gods  of  Greece,  as  svdomed  with  all  the  graces  of 
nfttdy  beauty,  but  as  oonjquering  the  heart*  of  men 
by  the  power  of  bis  word,  entirely  unaided  by  per- 
MQaI  attractions.  A  centtiry  later  this  practice  was 
&Iio  given  up  by  the  command  of  Pope  Adrian  I.,  who 
decided  that  all  the  resomiM»  of  art  shoidd  be  em- 
ployed to  impart  divine  beauty  to  the  repre^entatiun 
of  the  Saviuur.  In  this  way  art  among  the  Christians 
was  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  healthy 
development,  but  before  it  had  got  this  length  it  had 
beendrivcQ  out  of  Italy  by  the  iuvai^ions  of  northern 
barbarianst  and  its  cbidf  seat  transferred  to  Constan- 
tbople.  Here  the  growth  of  the  art  was  again 
retarded  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  by  tbe 
proceedings  of  the  iconoclasts,  who,  in  their  hostility 
to  everything  that  seemed  to  favour  image^worabip, 
made  all  works  of  art  the  objects  of  their  fury. 
Constantinople  neverthelen  coatlnnGd  for  several 
centuries  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  the  art.  The  school 
wHdh  flourished  there  isodled  the  Byzantine  schoul, 
from  the  ancient  name  of  the  dty.  It  is  character- 
isced  by  its  fundneaa  for  gilded  back-grounds  and 
bright  coioure,  and  its  comparative  indilfercnce  to 
truthfulness  of  representation,  beanty  of  form,  and 
grandeur  of  conception.  Ilie  artists  of  tlils  school, 
caring  little  for  a  faithful  iniitation  of  nature,  were 
•atistied  with  ri;f»eating  what  was  onoe  acknowledged 
as  successful,  and  hence  cert^n  forms  introduced  by 
Bome  celebrated  artists,  and  approved  by  tbe  taste 
of  the  time,  came  to  be  generally  held  m  models  of 
tlie  Imuiati  figure.  The  Byi^antiue  school  was  the 
immediate  parent  of  the  great  schools  of  Italy,  and 


of  the  Hheninb  or  Old  Cologne  school  in  Germany. 
It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury that  the  art  was  transp!anLe<l  from  Coostanti* 
nople  to  other  parts  of  Europe.  After  the  capturo 
of  that  city  by  the  Venetians  in  1*204  many  Byzan- 
tine painters  passed  into  Italy  and  Germany,  and 
spread  a  knowledge  of  their  art  By  this  time  a 
new  civilization  bad  been  created  in  Itily  under  tJie 
inEuence  of  Christianity,  and  the  seeds  planted  by 
the  Byzantine  refugees  found  a  soil  fitted  for  thehr 
reception.  In  the  course  of  three  centuries,  durin|p 
which  art  went  on  constantly  improving,  painting 
reached  in  Italy  a  pitch  of  perfection  such  as  had 
never  before  and  has  never  since  been  attained.  But 
the  steps  in  this  progress  were  slow.  For  a  long 
time  before  its  introduction  into  Italy  Byzantine  art 
bad  been  statiunory,  condnod  to  little  more  than  a 
repetition  of  conventional  forms  and  oolonrs;.  The 
Italian  artists  did  not  immediately  free  themselves 
from  these  artificial  trammels,  and  it  was  only  in  the 
fourteenth  century  that  they  succeeded  in  making 
themselves  in  any  eonfiiderable  degree  independent 
of  their  Byzantine  modoU.  Giunta  da  Fisa^  Gttido 
da  Siena^  and  Cimabue  (bom  1*240)  are  the  moit 
important  of  those  who  helped  on  this  cmancipatioo; 
but  Giotto  di  Bondone  {1276-1336),  a  pupil  and 
proi^ffd  of  Cimabue' s,  was  the  first  iu  whom  this 
emancipation  can  be  said  to  have  been  eETected,  and 
the  finst  reaUy  great  painter  of  modtim  times.  He 
got  rid  of  the  last  traces  of  that  stiifnesa  of  form 
which  was  one  rtf  the  principal  heritages  which  his 
predecessors  had  derived  from  the  Byjcantine  schooL 
His  pictures  show  a  bettor  idea  of  grouping,  and  are 
ali^  marked  by  the  introduction  of  natural  incidents 
ajid  expressions.  Ho  replaced  the  dark  colour  em- 
ployed by  the  Byzantines  for  flesh  by  a  paler  and 
more  natural  one.  His  firat  important  works  be- 
long to  the  beginning  of  the  fourtct^nth  century,  and 
with  this  date  bc';^4n«  the  glory  of  the  Florentine 
school  of  art,  which  maintained  its  |ire-eminence  for 
nearly  two  centuries.  At  the  close  of  the  century 
the  influence  of  Giotto  was  traceable  not  only  in 
Tuscany,  hut  throughout  Italy  and  even  in  mare 
distant  regions.  None  of  his  immediate  fiucceeeon^ 
however,  advanced  much  bt.'yond  tbe  point  which 
hod  been  reached  by  him.  Yet  much  still  remained 
to  be  done.  In  general  the  pictures  of  this  early 
period  arc  diatingnished  more  by  their  impreanveuefla 
of  character  ihtm  by  the  technical  skill  which  they 
display.  The  artists  looked  u[iou  themselves  as  c«>- 
workerg  with  tbe  clergy  in  the  instruction  of  the 
people,  and  hence  their  aubjecta  were  taken  almost 
exclusively  frL>m  sacred  history,  and  their  method  of 
t  reatm  en  t  was  distin r  ti vely  religious.  I  n  tbe  fi  f teen  tji 
century  painting  advanced  very  considerably,  and 
towards  the  close,  under  the  influence  of  the  J^Iedld, 
Florence  Bhon©  as  a  capital  of  art  vith  a  Itistr^ 
hitherto  unparalleled.  The  changes  which  took  plaoe 
in  thiH  ceututy  were  twofold.  First,  there  was  an 
improved  knowledge  of  what  pertained  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  art,  and  a  consequent  increase  of  akiU  in 
execution.  Pietro  della  Francesca  (died  after  1506) 
and  Paolo  Uccello  (1390-7—1470)  develojied  the 
science  of  perspective;  ^fasolino  da  Psnicale  (1878- 
1415)  introduced  better  conceptions  of  diiarr^curo; 
and  Maaacdo  (I401-4-/)  established  a  moire  correct 
standard  of  form  for  the  human  figure — a  standard 
which  was  foUowcd  almost  down  to  the  time  Gf 
Haphael.  Secondly,  there  was  a  change  in  the  clasa 
of  subjeols,  the  legenda  of  the  church  and  pagan 
mythology  now  beginning  to  be  extensively  drawn 
upon  for  this  |jurpose,  Fra  Gio\anni  Angeico  d* 
Fiesole  (l.>a7']4r»rt),  who  epcnt  ni<«t  of  his  life  at 
Florence,  was  highly  diMtinjirnished  for  his  painting 
of  sacred  aubjecta.    He  is  inimitable  in  his  repreaea* 
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t»tioas  of  angeln  luid  glorified  samta,  bat  weak  in 
expreasiug  action  or  ropreseuting  man  in  bis  buiufta 
naturo.  lloreDtme  art  reached  Ita  conaummation  in 
the  fiifit  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  In  the  person 
of  Michael  Angdo  (1  "ITl-liitiS),  a  paiater  unmatched 
for  sublimity  anil  grandeur.  Fra  Bartoloinraeo  (Baccio 
dellft  Porta,  14611-1517)  and  Audrea  del  Sarto  (1488- 
1^30)  de^serve  especial  mentioQ  umoiv^  the  cuntein- 
ponuies  of  Michael  Angeb,  The  pamtem  who  came 
after  him  are  many  of  them  nothing  more  than 
weak  imitatoni  of  hia  style.  Before  the  middle  of 
the  century  a  steady  dedine  in  the  art  was  discernible. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  century  there  was  indeed  a 
fresh  revival,  but  it  wiis  flhort-li^  ed  and  comparatively 
imimportant.  Almost  the  only  notable  name  in 
connection  with  it  is  that  of  Carlo  Dolce,  a  careful 
piunter  of  fenialu  lieada*  About  the  middle  of  the 
teventceiitli  ceutury  I'ictro  da  C^rtona  introduced  a 
florid  style  of  frtflco-j>aLnting°,  the  iniitaton  of  which 
wens  called  Machiniitli, 

The  Koman  school  may  be  r^arded  as  the  direct 
ooDtmuation  of  the  Uoibrianf  a  Bchool  M>-called  from 
the  pruvince  within  wLich  the  artista  pursued  their 
labours.  Thtj  chief  cbarjLCtori&tic  of  this  early  school 
is  ita  spiritual  and  almti^iit  asct^tic  ^tyle,  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  religious  enthnsiaam  which  diatin- 
guishca  the  inhabitants  of  UnibriSu  In  this  Hchool 
Pietro  Yaimucci  (II  Penifpno,  1446-1524)  surpassed 
all  his  prodocesa4>ra,  biit  is  chiefly  famous  as  the 
teacher  of  Ilapliael^  the  greatest  painter  of  the  llnman 
school^  and  reckoned  by  many  the  greati^t  painter 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Raphael  died  in  1520, 
Mid  after  his  death  the  Koman  schiKjI  duteriarated. 
The  most  distin^juished  of  his  Bcholara  for  original 
power  was  Giulio  Koinano.  Art  at  Home  thus 
reached  its  climax  ahout  the  same  period  as  it  did 
at  Florence  and  sAao  Vtnic^s.  The  sack  of  Rome  in 
1527  di&persed  the  follovvere  of  Eaphael  over  Italy, 
who  carried  with  them  a  spuiious  style  which  was 
known  as  Itaphatfk»(|ue.  In  the  seventcentli  century 
there  waa  a  revival  of  the  Roman  school  under 
Andrea  Sacchi  (died  1661)  and  Carlo  Maratti  (died 
1713). 

The  Paduan  school  first  gained  dbtiuction  through 
the  influence  of  Francesco  Squarcione^  whoso  collec- 
tion of  drawings  and  casts  from  the  antique  greatJy 
pn»nioted  the  cultii.  ation  of  form.  His  most  eminent 
|iupil  was  jVndrtia  Mante^ma  (1431-1506),  the  great- 
est painter  of  Northern  Italy  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  fiftconth  ceiitury  (with  exception  of  Leonardo 
da  ^'inci),  ami  the  founder  of  the  Mautuan  school^ 
which  produced  many  of  the  most  famous  painters 
of  Lomhardy, 

In  Venice  painling  seems  to  have  mmde  little  pro- 
greaa  till  the  tifU;enth  century,  when  the  Bellini^ 
Jacopo  (1405 -7U)  and  his  sons  Giovanni  (died 
about  1516)  and  Gentile  (died  1501)  flourished.  The 
most  brilliant  epoch  of  this  school  begins  with  the 
tdxteenth  ct^ntury,  and  its  brilliancy  is  mainly  due  to 
the  genius  of  two  men,  pupils  of  the  Bellini,  Gior- 
gione  (1477-1511)  and  Titian  (1477-1576).  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  century  flourished  three  other 
painters  of  great  repute,  Jacopo  Rohusti  (Tintoretto, 
1512-91),  Paolo  Cagliari  (Teronese,  died  158S),  and 
Jacopo  da  Ponte  (Baaaano,  1510-92);  but  after  them 
Venetian  art  declined,  and  its  history  fumishes  no 
other  great  names.  The  distmguishiiig  exoelleDce  of 
the  great  Venetian  painters  is  mastery  over  Ciolour; 
'it  is  clklefly  this  quality  which  gives  the  stamp  of 
perfection  to  their  productions;  with  admirahle  mas- 
tery they  give  the  warmth  of  life  to  the  colour  of 
liesh,  imitate  the  splendour  and  brilliancy  of  different 
material'^,  and,  if  we  may  ventnre  to  say  so,  relieve 
light  on  Ught;  but  thia  technical  skill  is  in  them  the 
exprebsion  of  a  characteristic  and  elevated  concep- 


tion; it  Is  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  of  its  splendour 
which  speaks  in  all  the  noller  productions  of  this 
schooL* 

The  earliest  great  name  of  winch  the  Bolo^eae 
school  can  boast  is  that  of  FrancesctJ  Francia  {1450- 
1522).  HiB  influence  did  not  last  long,  and  it  was 
only  about  15S5,  when  the  Carraoci  established  their 
Academy  at  IJf>logna,  that  this  school  rose  into  ascend- 
ency. The  influence  of  this  school^  which  waa  eclectio 
in  its  character,  extended  over  all  Italy.  The  study 
of  nature  and  the  imitLitiou  of  the  great  masters  were 
its  fundamental  principles.  External  correctness  is 
it^  general  characteristic,  and  its  productiona  rarely 
bear  the  stamp  of  spontaneous  and  really  satisfactory 
feeling.  The  greatest  names  belonging  to  it  are  those 
of  Domenichino  (1581-1641),  Guido  Reni  (1575- 
1042),  and  Francesco  Albani  (1578-16(50). 

The  only  other  Italian  schools  of  painting  are  those 
of  Iklilan,  Parma,  and  Kaplcs.  The  foumder  of  the 
BrBt  waa  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-151  i>),  a  man  of 
univeisal  talents^  almost  equally  celebrated  as  painter, 
sculptor,  architect,  and  engineer.  As  a  painter  he 
I  is  often  spolcen  of  as  the  prototype  of  the  di^tin* 
guiahing  qualities  of  Corrcggio,  Giorgione,  Titian, 
and  Raphael*  the  great  masters  whom  he  immediately 
preceded.  The  chief  ornament  of  the  school  of 
Parma  waa  Antonio  Allegri  (Correggio,  1494-1534), 
who  brought  chiaroflcuro  and  the  art  of  relief  to  per* 
fection.  The  school  to  wliiih  he  belonged  is  char- 
acterized by  extreme  softness  and  grace,  sometimes 
amounting,  as  in  the  productiona  of  Francesco  Mas- 
nuoli  (li  ParmigiaDo)t  to  affectation.  The  school  of 
Naples  churns  an  antiquity  but  not  an  im[3ortancc 
equal  to  that  of  Florence.  No  name  of  importance 
occurs  until  the  seventeenth  century,  when  Glusepi>e 
Ribera  (Lo  Spai^-noktto,  1588-1656),  Salvator  Rosa 
(1615-73),  and  Luca  Giordano  (1632-1705)  flourished. 

In  Germany,  though  the  art  can  he  traced  bade 
to  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  littlo  is  known  of  the 
art  productions  beyond  missal  illuminations  till  the 
thirteenth  century.  Frc>m  the  fourteenth  to  the 
fifteenth  century  flomrlshed  the  school  already  men- 
tioned as  a  branch  of  the  Byzatitiue,  namely,  the 
Rhenish  or  Old  Cologne  schoul,  the  chief  memben 
of  which  were  Meister  Willulm  (William  *)f  CVflogne) 
and  Meiater  Stephan.  In  Gtrmany^  as  in  Italy,  art 
reached  ita  culminating  point  in  the  first  part  of  the 
aijtteenth  century,  when  Albwcht  Dtirer  (1471-1528) 
reigned  in  Niirnberg,  and  Lucas  Cranach  (1472- 
1553)  at  the  Saxon  court.  The  principal  other  Ger- 
man aiiiiits  of  the  time  were  Hans  Burgkmair  (died 
1559)  and  Hans  Holbein  (died  1554),  the  latter  of 
whom  waa  oonncicted  by  his  career  more  with  Eng- 
land than  Germany.  After  this  time  the  Germans 
became  imitators  of  the  Italian  and  Flemish  eclectic 
schools,  and  from  the  death  tif  Cranadi  scarcely  any 
notable  names  occur  among  German  artiata  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  prtaent  centuiy. 

The  Flemish  school  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  Hubert  and  Jan  van 
Eyck  established  themselves  at  Brag«e.  To  them  is 
duo  the  credit  of  discovering  a  drying  varnish  which 
facilitated  the  use  of  oil  in  painting.  The  best 
painter  of  this  school  is  Hans  JNlemling  (or  Hending), 
who  flourished  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  A  contemporary  school  existed  at  Antweqj, 
the  leaders  of  which  were  Qnentin  Matays  (1460- 
1 529)  and  Luke  of  Leydeu  (1 104-1 533).  Under  their 
immediate  succeaaors  the  true  Venetian  colouring 
waa  introduced,  hut  their  productions  have  no  other 
importance.  The  golden  era  of  this  school  coin* 
mencea  with  the  aeventcenth  century,  when  the 
genius  of  Eubons  (1577-16(0),  a  painter  full  of  phy- 
aicjil  energy  and  life,  revived  the  glories  of  Florence 
and  Venice.     Hia    pupil  and  auoceaaor,  Vandyke 
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(1599-1611),  IS  more  rcfine^l  ami  elegant  thnn  hia 
muster,  ftud  unsurpassed  in  jHirtraitwiv.  A  period  of 
decline  followGtl  hia  deAtk,  whicli  lasted  till  the 
prosent  century,  when  art  agida  reviTed  in  Belgium. 

The  Dutch  school  c^n  scarcely  be  separated  from 
the  Fleinifih  till  the  early  p&rt  of  the  seventeenth 
centmy,  when  it  at  once  acquired  a  tlistinct  in*livi- 
duallty  and  European  fame  at  tlie  bandM  of  Hem* 
brandt  (ilJOG-74),  whose  chief  merit  conHista  in  his 
maatery  of  light  »Dd  Bhade.  lU  individuality  waa 
further  defined  by  ti  da^  of  painters  (Breughel, 
Teoiers,  and  otherft)  who  excelled  aa  colouristSi  and 
devoted  themselves  almost  exclufiivety  to  that  branch 
of  painting  known  as  gcnrCf  and  also  by  a  school  of 
Lindscapc -painters  (including  Bril,  Adrian  van  der 
Veldo,  Buysdael,  and  Hohbezna),  both  of  these  schooli 
being  contemporary  with  Bembrandt. 

The  Spanish  school  atand«  almost  tdene  in  the  nni- 
fatmly  religioua  and  aacetie  character  of  its  produc- 
tlonB.  The  art  can  acarcel j  be  said  to  have  existed 
in  Spain  before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  did  not  enjoy  any  extended  reputation  till  the 
aaventcenth  century.  Pacheco,  Caiio,  Zurbttrau, 
VelaBquez,  and  Murido,  all  of  whom  belong  to  that 
epoch*  share  the  glory  of  raising  Spanish  art  to  such 
an  eminence  that  it  has  seciu-od  admiration  wherever 
works  of  art  are  known  and  appreciated.  Since  the 
begimdng  of  the  eighteenth  oentury  Bpain  baa  pro- 
duced no  artistd  of  importance. 

French  art  was  derived  from  Italy,  and  was  intro- 
duced in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  (firat  half  of  sixteenth 
century)  by  Primaticcio  and  others.  Simon  Vouet 
(I5S2-1641)j  who  received!  an  Italian  education  under 
Caravaggio  and  the  later  Venetians,  is  the  first  native 
artiat  of  note  who  laboured  in  Fraoce^  and  became 
the  model  of  succeeding  French  artistB.  Nicolas 
Poussin  (1594-1665)*  historical  fiainter,  Grsspar  Pous- 
sin^  and  Claude  Gelde  or  Lorraine,  laudsci^'painters, 
SJid  alao  S<Sba8tien  Bourdon,  although  of  French 
birth,  lived  and  wrought  in  Italy.  Painting  continued 
to  flourish  in  Franco  during  the  seventeenth  century* 
the  mofft  eminent  artists  of  that  time  being  Lcsueur, 
Lebruo,  and  Mignard.  During  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  art  steadily  deteriorated  until  a  revival  t<xjk 
place  about  the  time  of  the  Freuuh  revolution.  The 
two  chief  painters  of  the  eighteenth  century  pre- 
viooB  to  this  reWval  were  Watteau  (1684-1721)  and 
Greuze  (1725-1805).  *  ITie  courtly  grace  of  the  first* 
and  the  Kutimental  grace  of  the  latter,  only  rejected 
the  prevalent  fashions  of  the  day,  and  were  insuffi' 
dent  olementi  to  create  a  living  school  able  in  any 
real  sense  to  speak  to  the  nation  at  large. '  Watteau 
is  the  only  painter  of  the  earher  I'rench  school  who 
ranks  high  as  a  colouriist. 

English  art  diflers  from  that  of  all  other  European 
schools  in  having  had  its  origin  entireiy  in  mcdem 
times,  it  has  no  mediieval  triumphs  to  look  back  to, 
no  old  maaters  to  emulate.  Until  the  eighteenth 
century  art  was  known  in  England  chiefly  through 
foreigners* such  as  Mabuse,  Holbein,  Zuccarc*,  Rubens* 
Vandyke,  Lely,  Kneller,  and  others,  who  passed 
more  or  less  of  their  lives  in  this  country.  What 
native  painteri  there  were  were  chiefly  portrait- 
piKUitertii^  among  whom  was  Jamesouo  (15S(>-16iJ), 
*thd  Scottish  Vandyke.'  The  first  truly  great  na- 
tlooAl  nainber  was  Willhun  Hogarth  (1697-1764). 
than  wnom  no  painter  was  ever  more  original  and 
creA^Te.  The  modem  art  of  Europe  began  with  hirn 
as  decidedly  aa  did  the  modem  poetry  of  Europe  with 
Dante.  He  owed  little  or  nothing  to  his  predecessors 
or  contemporaries*  and  his  works  are  indeed  a  protest 
■gainst  previous  styles.  It  is  to  this  antagonism  to 
LexisHug  models,  especially  of  the  Italian  school,  that 
the  one  great  defect  of  his  pictures— the  want  of  the 
element  of  beauty — is  no  doubt  owing.     The  other 


great  painters  of  the  eighteenth  century,  though  far 
less  original  than  Hogai  tli*  display  a  deep  feeling  for 
beauty,  and  in  management  of  colour,  in  light  anil 
shade,  and  in  graceful neas  of  line,  Sir  Joshua  Key- 
nolds  (1723-02)  and  Gainsborough  <1727-^S)  have 
seldiim  been  equidled  as  portrait- painters.  They 
owed  much  to  their  foreign  predecessors,  and  in  their 
portraits  the  influence  of  Vandyke  and  Kubens  in 
particular  is  distinctly  visible.  The  landscapes  of 
Richard  Wilson  (died  1782),  though  marked  by  the 
mannerisms  of  his  predec&iS43rs*  and  defective  in  pic* 
turesqueness  and  accuracy  of  detail*  are  yet  noble 
delineations  of  the  larger  and  broader  features  of 
nature. 

While  the  eighteenth  oentury  was  the  period  in 
which  the  British  school  of  painting  rose  to  emi- 
nence, It  was  everywhere  ebe  a  period  of  deoHne. 
Originality  and  invention  were  bei^ly  reoognised 
SIS  elements  of  art :  prescription  and  tradition  guided 
every  enterprise;  and  it  was  only  towards  the  clos« 
of  the  century  that  a  revi\  al  was  begun  which  led 
to  the  gradual  emcmeipation  of  art  from  the  tram- 
mels of  ]>reeedent.  In  France  this  revival  was  beaded 
by  David  (1748-1825),  who  made  an  energetic  attempt 
to  bring  back  the  antique  taste  and  to  revive  the 
study  of  anatomy  and  of  true  proptortiona,  but  whose 
chief  service  consists  not  so  tuuch  in  the  estahlisli- 
ment  of  a  new  school  aa  in  completely  destroying 
the  prestige  and  conventionalities  of  an  old — that  of 
Vanloo  and  Boucher.  Yet  the  antique  mannerism 
which  for  a  time  tjetame  in  France  a  perfect  mania* 
in  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  David  and  his  fol- 
lowers, had  at  least  one  good  result— that  of  com- 
pletely correcting  the  taste  of  the  French  painters  in 
form;  and  it  doubtless  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
general  exceDence  of  drawing  which  still  cbaracter- 
ites  French  art*  G^ricault  (177 +-1^210,  the  popil  of 
Gu«riu,  David's  closest  follower,  became  the  It^der 
of  a  reaction  against  the  extreme  classicism  of  the 
soho4)l  of  Davic^  and  was  the  painter  who  liberated 
French  art  from  its  domination.  Ingres  (17S1-IS67), 
great  as  a  historical  and  also  as  a  portrait  painter. 
united  the  Iscst  qualities  of  David  with  wondfitful 
tenderness  of  outline  and  expression,  and  lofty  poeti- 
cal feeling.  Doiarucho  (1797-1 S5G)  in  his  pictures 
has  selected  subjects  taken  mainly  from  l.'^ter  Euro- 
pean history,  and  this  is  conspicuously  the  caae  with 
the  works  of  Horace  Vemet  (1789-1863),  the  greatest 
master  of  his  tools  since  Kubens,  who  has  chosen  his 
subjects  from  the  French  wars  of  tlie  present  oen^ 
tury.  Ary  Scheffer  (17iJ5-185S),  one  of  the  most 
extreme  of  the  *  romantic*  as  ditituiguished  from  the 
*  classical'  school,  seems  to  have  drawn  his  inspira- 
tion to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  painters  of  the 
German  rovivid;  his  earlier  subjects  were  largely 
from  the  German  poets,  his  later  were  chiefly  bmtoL 
ilmong  the  greatest  of  modem  French  oolomiili 
Delacroix  (17^9-1863)  and  Decamps  (lS0S-6«y 
should  be  mentioned,  who  have  by  French  critics 
been  compared  refli>ectively  to  Rubens  and  Rem- 
brandt. The  former  has  produced  many  laz^  works 
ranging  over  many  styles;  the  latter  was  partial  to 
eastern  scenes.  Familiar  incident  and  landscape,  wm 
in  Britain,  have  become  very  popular  with  the  most 
recent  French  artists.  In  scenes  of  domestic  life 
Eduuard  Fere  is  almost  unequalled  for  truth  and 
tenderness  of  feeling.  In  the  painting  of  aaimali 
Troy  on  and  the  Bonheurs  have  a  high  reputeticai. 
G^t^me  has  no  superior  among  artiista  of  the  piTBaeBl 
day  as  a  oolourist  aud  figure-painter.  Extreme  dex- 
terity and  command  over  the  means  and  materials  of 
art  are  now  the  ordinary  qualifications  of  the  pslntsfft 
of  the  Frunch  schooL 

In  Germany  one  or  two  individual  exceptiona  niaj 
be  noted  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  habit  pre- 


among  artists  generally  of  dwelling  upon 
Idfve  tt'chnicalUie^;  but  there  wna  do  general  advance 
in  art  till  a  date  somewhat  later  than  the  French 
revival  The  principal  precurskira  of  the  German 
revival  wero  Johann  Holzer  {1709-40),  a  Tyrolesti 
frcaoo-painter,  and  A.  J*  Carstena  (1754-93),  a  Bane 
who  waa  devoted  to  the  spirit  of  his  art,  and  rose 
Abore  the  mere  mechanical  routino  of  bia  time.  The 
first  general  movement  among  German  artiita  against 
the  slavish  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  eentnrv  took  plaoe 
at  Kome  in  1810,  when  the  artists  studying  there 
agreed  apon  a  general  plan  and  laid  dtmn  laws  for 
the  suhjecta,  aim,  and  execution  of  art  in  the  future. 
This  movement  gave  rise  to  two  Bchoola,  the  one  of 
which  waa  that  headed  by  Overbeck  (17S9-1869), 
who  with  some  of  his  warmer  admirera  and  disciples 
settled  ttt  Rome,  repudiated  PrtJteatanti*mi  adopted 
the  ctiatumes  of  the  middle  ages,  and,  disregarding 
the  artistic  excellences  of  the  great  masters  of  the  six- 
teenth century  in  compariaon  with  the  exalted  aim 
which  inspired  earlier  art  dox^Ti  to  Qiutto,  confined 
themielTea  to  the  painting  cf  religious  subjects.  The 
great  lights  of  the  second  scht>ul  are  Cornelius^ 
iSchnorr,  and  Kaulbach^  who  selected  their  subjects 
mainly  from  medianal  and  ancient  history.  The 
artista  of  this  school  have  worked  at  ilunich,  BerUn, 
PresdeD,  Bonn,  and  elsewhere.  Of  course  great  dif- 
ferences exist  between  the  styles  of  these  arti^  and 
their  followers;  C'OmeUuii,  Scbnorr,  and  Kaulbach 
have  executed  many  large  wall  paintinj^,  displaying 
much  boldneaa  and  variety  of  invention,  for  the 
churches  and  pjdat^ea  of  Germany.  Another  important 
movement  in  the  history  of  modem  German  art  was 
mode  when  in  1820  Wilhelm  von  Scbaduw,  at  first 
one  of  the  disciples  of  Overbeck,  was  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  Aca*iemy  nt  Dtlsseldorf,  a  pmt  for  which 
he  had  i>ecyiliar  t|ualiti cations.  A  school  of  painters 
roae  up  there  under  bis  training  distinguished  in  all 
kinds  of  x>fti^tingt  htit  especially  in  the  illufttrfttion 
of  biblical  hi^t^iry,  in  ^eme,  and  in  landscape. 

In  the  fiintiteentb  ci^utuj-y  Engli:<h  art  has  main- 
tained the  eminence  which  it  reached  in  the  eigh- 
teenth. For  a  while  it  laboured  under  the  defect  of 
careless  mndellingj  due  to  the  principle  inculcated 
by  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds,  that  individual  character 
depends  more  upon  general  e^ect  than  upon  the  exact 
expreaaioiL  of  peeuliarities  or  mmutc  discrimination 
of  parts.  Every  department  of  British  art  came 
through  his  teaching  to  be  characterized  by  a  striv- 
ing after  colour  and  effect  at  the  expense  of  all  otbtr 
qualities.  The  first  evidence  of  progress  m  the  nine- 
teenth century  wm  the  gradual  but  general  correc- 
tion of  this  error,  llie  English  painters  and  the 
French  paintei-s  at  the  commencement  of  this  cen* 
tury  were  at  opposite  extremes  of  taste,  represented 
in  the  works  of  Reynolda  and  David,  both  equally 
imi>erfect.  Art  required  a  compromise,  or  an  amal- 
gamation of  these  two  tastes;  and  as  au  endenoe  of 
progress  tii  both  countries  we  find  that  such  has  been 
practically  the  case.  Every  step  in  either  school 
has  been  so  far  in  the  right  direction.  Important 
service  was  rendered  to  the  cause  of  art  in  Great  Bri- 
tain by  the  establLshmutit  i>f  tlie  Koyal  Commission 
of  the  Fine  Arts  in  1841,  and  by  the  competitions 
which  the  commiasionera  announced  in  1843,  1844, 
and  1847^  the  first  for  cartoons,  the  second  for  fresco- 
painting,  sculpture,  itr.,  and  the  third  for  oil-painting. 

It  ts  in  the  piuntiug  of  incidents  of  domestie  life, 
incidents  selected  from  works  of  tiction  or  such 
like,  and  in  landscape,  that  British  artists  have  won 
their  greatest  triumphs  in  the  present  century,  though 
they  can  point  to  very  succesafiil  achievements  in 
other  departments,  lucb  M  portrait -painting  and  his- 
t<  »rical  painting.  No  pointer  ranks  higher  than  Sir 
David  Wilkle  (1 785-1841)  aa  a  deliuealor  of  domestic 


incidents,  though  his  sphere  is  somewhat  circum- 
scribed, hiss  mmtr  successful  subjects  beiniif  selected 
from  the  field  of  Scottish  peasant  life.  Ib  Hogarth's 
pictures  the  moral  generally  stands  prominently  out, 
but  in  WiUde's  it  is  kept  subordinate  to  the  humours 
of  the  scene.  \Vith  Wilkie  may  be  classed  Mulready 
(i7S6-186;i),  whoae  invention  was  perhaps  leas  spon- 
taneous, his  presentment  of  a  scene  less  dramatic, 
but  who,  in  masterly  drawing  and  in  sweetness  and 
brilliancy  of  colouring,  waa  unequalled  during  the 
fiirst  half  of  the  century.  In  the  present  day  Thomas 
Faed  is  a  worthy  successor  of  ^VLlkie  and  M already. 
As  a  colourist  and  painter  of  the  human  form  Etty 
(1787-1841*)  stands  unrivalled,  displaying  his  genius 
chiefly  in  scenes  selected  from  mythology,  though 
ho  suecessfuUy  attempted  also  subjects  more  strictly 
hiakmcal  Some  of  his  works  rank  among  our  great- 
est national  treasures.  In  the  field  ^f  historical 
painting  strictly  so  called  MaLlise  U SI  1-70)  holds 
a  foremost  place;  though  defective  in  hamiony  and 
grace,  and  in  management  of  light  and  shade,  his 
works  display  fine  iuvention,  and  his  later  ones  espe< 
cially  great  elevation  and  power.  In  the  present 
day  C.  W.  Cope,  E.  M.  Wand,  and  J,  R,  Herbert 
bold  the  most  prominent  iiositions  oa  biBiorical  pain- 
ters. Among  living  painters  may  be  mentioned  Hoi- 
man  Hunt  imd  John  Everett  IVliliais.  Both  are  dia- 
tingtiished  as  colourists.  The  pictures  of  the  foi-mer 
range  over  almost  the  whole  of  life,  subjects  being 
selected  that  appeal  strongly  to  passion  or  imagina^ 
tion;  those  of  the  latter  are  pervaded  by  a  serious 
and  almost  tracric  interest,  espeoijUly  when  sacred 
themes  furnish  the  subject.  In  lands^^^ape,  the  second 
department  of  painting  in  which  English  painters 
of  the  present  century  have  excelle^l,  and  which  has 
been  brought  indeed  to  a  higher  pitch  than  at  any 
previous  period,  the  greatest  name  is  that  of  Turner 
( 1 775-1 851 ).  Not  only  is  he  the  greatest  of  English 
landscape-painters,  but  many  consider  him  the  gri;at- 
est  of  all  landscape-painters.  To  quottj  Mr.  Francis 
Turner  Palgrave:  'No  landscafHa  but  his  adequately 
rendcTH  what  is  the  first  and  the  lost  feature  in  all 
real  landscapes — the  sense  of  air,  space,  and  light.  .  ,  . 
Others  have  rivalled  him  in  quality  of  colour,  others 
in  fidelity  of  detail;  he  has  failed  at  times  from  over- 
ambition  of  attempts,  at  times  from  ol^iscurity  of  pur- 
pose; he  trusted  occasionally  too  much  to  facility  in 
oxecution,  ho  was  led  away  by  caprice  of  fancy —yet 
he  U  still  the  Shakspere  of  another  and  a  hardly  less 
apiendicl  puetical  kingdom.  No  one  bos  penetrated 
so  deeply  intii  the  send  of  nature-  no  one  has  so  sur- 
prised her  in  her  sympathy  ^ith  man;  no  ona  has 
so  nearly  represented  her  infinite  mysteriousness,  her 
multitudinous  variety.'  After  the  great  master  of 
landscape  may  be  mentioned  Clarkson  Stanfield 
n''93-18C7),  noted  for  Ids  pictures  in  which  land 
and  water  scenery  are  combined,  and  sonie  of  them 
evincing  high  poetic  feeling;  and  David  Roberts 
{1796-181} 4),  unrivalled  in  hk  delineation  of  archi* 
tectural  subjects,  such  as  the  ancient  temples  and 
monuments  of  Egypt  or  the  cathedrals  of  the  Conti- 
nent. Among  portrait-pain t&rs  of  the  present  century 
the  chief  place  is  perhaps  due  to  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence (1769-1530),  who  possessed  delicate  feeling  and 
faisihty  in  rendering  the  picturesque  elements  of  the 
facd,  though  his  portraits  are  marred  by  mannerism. 
In  animal  painting  England  can  |>Qint  to  two  names 
than  which  none  r.^nk  hiijher  in  their  own  branchy 
those  namely  of  James  Ward  (1770-1859)  and  Sir 
Edivin  Landiicer  (1802-73),  No  artist  has  repro' 
sentcd  animal  life  in  such  variety  of  treatment,  or 
entered  with  such  deep  and  poetical  sympathy  into 
the  life  of  his  favourite  subieets,  as  Landseer,  Other 
names  might  be  mentioned,  but  this  is  nnnecessary 
here,  as  we  have  already  enumerated  the  chief  English 
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paiuteTB  in  tlie  sectioii  on  Paiutisg  and  Engmving  in 
the  Mtide  England,  The  Britiab  Bchool  o(  pointing 
may  be  eoid  to  occupy  Sk  pltioe  between  the  acliook 
of  Italy  and  Holland.  It  wuntj  tbe  aublime  lofti- 
ncBs  of  the  former,  neltbcr  ia  it  eo  low  or  so  11  tend 
as  th©  latter;  it  partakes  of  the  qualities  of  both, 
while  the  spirit  of  the  land  ahines  visibly  through  it, 
%ad  establishes  its  claim  to  originality. 

In  the  Dtibch  art  of  the  present  day  the  aame  taaia 
levail^  &M  formerly.     Sea  piecea,  l2indscapi?8^  aceaea 

common  life,  and  etill  life  are  Btill  tbe  chief  flub- 
jectfi  treated  by  the  scbooL  Schotel  and  Schelfhoui 
have  distin^ished  themselves  as  landscape-painters; 
while  Van  Oa,  Van  Stry,  Ommcganck,  ancl  others, 
have  shown  themselves  possettaed  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  of  those  qualities  for  which  the  cattle  and 
figure  painters  of  the  BevcntceDth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  are  admired.  The  inlUieiiee  of  the  French 
school  is  at  present  paramount  in  BeUpum,  as  was 
the  dasidcalism  introduced  by  David  up  to  1830.  Al 
that  time  a  reaction  was  begun  by  Wappera,  who  was 
soon  followed  by  Leys.  These  painters  have  mainly 
selected  historical  subjects  of  national  interests  Da 
Keyser  and  Gallait  may  he  mentioned  as  rather  later 
in  time*  the  lii^t  choosing  scenes  of  dramatio  action, 
the  second  of  pensive  seutunetit.  In  Italy  the  aits 
remain  to  this  day  much  as  tbey  were  m  the  cig:h' 
teeuth  century;  and  Spain,  too,  has  yet  had  no 
ro^Awakening. 

Water-colour  Painliug.  —  In  the  department  of 
water-colour  painting  Britain  stands  pro -eminent. 
This  country  is  indeed  that  in  which  the  art  was 
developed,  and  in  which  it  is  still  moinly  practised. 
The  founders  of  the  water  school  were  Cozens  (<tJed 
1794)  and  Girtio  (1775^1302).  Water  colour  paint- 
ing at  first  consisted  of  a  design  in  browti  or  blue- 
gray  wash,  strengthened  more  or  less  by  a  pen  outline, 
and  touched  over  in  the  lighter  parts  with  a  little 
colour.  Corcns  practised  the  art  in  the  most  primi- 
tive manner,  while  Girtin  added  washes  of  colour  till 
latterly  hia  drawings  nearly  reached  the  sober  gray 
tints  and  tender  tones  sometimes  assumed  by  nature 
under  suhdoed  light.  The  works  of  Cotman,  a  rather 
later  artist,  evince  a  tender  and  imaginative  appreda- 
tion  of  nature;  and  in  fi^gure-drawiog  those  of  Cris- 
tall  and  liversoege  deserve  mention.  The  celebrated 
William  Blake  produced  some  Btriking  water-colour 
paintings,  more  remarkable,  however,  for  their  imagi* 
native  power  than  for  drawing  and  execution.  Those 
of  Stoibard  display  much  grace  and  delicacy  of  feeling. 
Titmer,  great  as  an  oibpainter,  was  ec^ually  great  in 
water-ooloura.  He  worked  with  Girtin  when  young, 
and  his  earliest  works  are  executed  in  the  gray  and 
brown  tints  alone.  Gradually,  however,  as  Mr. 
Ruskin  states,  'the  blues  became  mingled  with  delicate 
green  and  then  with  gold;,  the  browns  in  the  fore- 
ground became  firat  more  positive,  and  then  were 
slightly  mingled  with  other  local  colours;  while  tbe 
touch  grew  more  and  more  reSned  and  expressive, 
until  it  lost  itself  in  a  method  of  execution  often  too 
delicate  for  the  eye  to  follow^,  rendering  with  a  pre- 
cision before  uneicampled  both  the  texture  uud  the 
form  of  every  object.  This  style  may  be  c<>nBidered 
as  perfectly  formed  about  the  year  IS 00,  and  it 
remained  unchanged  for  twenty  years/  Befuro  this 
period  the  term  c/raicuiy  was  properly  applieil  to  pic- 
tures in  water  ooloura,  for  they  were  simijly  drawings 
done  by  the  bruiib  instead  of  the  pencil  or  chalk,  with 
some  colour  'washed'  over  them^  and  this  style  was 
to  some  extent  continued  by  Prout  and  others;  but 
even  now,  when  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century 
has  elapsed  sinoe  Turner  with  his  con  tern  poraiies  and 
foUowecB  effecfeed  such  a  conipk-to  revolution  in  the 
art*  the  saioe  term  still  clings  to  works  which  are  fts 
truly  pamtiugs  as  those  ojtocutcd  in  oiL    Haviuj* 


thoroughly  mastered  the  element  of  form^  Turner 
proceeded  to  make  himself  mtister  likewise  of  that 
of  cdour;  and  his  later  works  exhibit  water-colour 
ptunting  in  its  higbe&t  development.  Other  importaaft 
water-colour  painters  that  may  be  mentioned  are 
Prout  and  Cox.  Copley  Fielding  <17&7-1855)  is 
said  to  be  second  only  to  Turner  in  his  treatment  of 
space  and  air,  and  has  never  been  surpassed  in  ren* 
deling  certain  effects  of  mist  Pmut  (1783-1362) 
was  especially  remarkable  for  his  picturesque  ^f^^^ 
ment  d  street  yiews  and  arcliitectural  subjects; 
David  Coi  (1783-1869)  for  his  deeply  poetical  reprc- 
sentations  of  the  landscapes  of  bin  own  country.  The 
pure  style  of  %v  ater^colour  paintings  w  hich  consists  in 
using  only  trauBparent  colours,  and  which  continiiied 
to  be  practised  by  the  great  painters  up  to  the  middlo 
of  the  present  century,  began  about  tliis  time  to  give 
place  to  the  system  adopted  by  various  eminent 
artists  of  introducing  opaque  or  'body*  colours  some- 
what largely  into  fiieir  pictures,  with  the  Tp-iew  of 
evading  dillicultiea  or  of  producing  etlects  supposed 
to  be  liyond  the  reach  of  transparent  colottts;  bat 
the  frequently  too  lavish  use  of  this  material  seeina  to 
have  of  late  caused  a  reaction  and  a  return  to  a  purer 
style,  in  wbioh  while  the  use  of  transparent  colours 
is  now  found  capable  of  giving  all  required  force 
and  richness*  opaque  colours  are  mostly  confined  to 
the  making  out  of  small  light  det^dls*  Among  artists 
of  the  present  time  John  F.  Lewis  is  dt^tinguialied 
for  scenes  of  oriental  life,  Louis  Haghe  for  interioiB 
with  figures,  W.  L.  Leitch  for  lantLscapes,  Edwani 
Duncan  for  sea  pieces  and  coa^^t  Bc^-ne§,  and  Birkett 
Foster  for  landscapes  with  rustic  figure*. 

Principjil  works  on  painting: — VasM-rs  Lives  of 
Paintei's,  &c.,  with  Notes  by  Maasellt  (Florenos^ 
183S);  similar  works  by  Bclloni  (Eome.  1728),  Pas- 
»eri  (Kome^  1772),  and  Lanxi  (1792;  translated  into 
English  by  Th.  Roncoe,  London,  1847);  Reynolds' 
Biscouraea  on  Painting,  delivered  before  the  Koya! 
Academy  (frequently  puldished;  best  edition  that 
iUastrated  by  explanatory  notes  and  plates  by  John 
Burnet,  1842);  Burnet  s  Practical  Treatise  on  Paint- 
ing (1827),  and  Landscape  Painting  in  Oil-Ck^oofs 
(1849);  Opie'a  Lectures  on  Painting  (1809);  Lec- 
tures on  Painting  and  Desii^,  by  B.  B,  Hay  dan 
(1646);  Ktigler's  Handbudi  der  Geschichte  disr 
Malerei  (Berlin,  1837;  English,  1855;  third  edition, 
1860);  Ea^tlake's  Materials  for  a  History  of  Oil- 
painting  (1847);  Si  ret' H  Dictionnaire  historiquc  des 
Peintres  de  toutea  les  fecoles  (Bniaaels,  184S);  Hand- 
book for  Young  Painters,  by  C.  R.  I^eslie  (1855); 
Ruskin's  Modem  Painters  (lS43-tl(>);  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle's  Notices  of  the  Early  Fleuii^sh  Painters 
(1857);  by  the  same  authors,  A  New  History  of 
Painting  in  Italy  from  the  Second  to  the  Sixteenth 
Ccntiiry  il864);  Womum's  Epochs  of  Painting  (1864); 
and  Charles  Elanc  s  Histoire  des  Peintres  de  toutes 
les  l^coles  (Paris,  1S4S-69). 

PAINTING  ON  GLASS.   See  GLAsa-PAiynifo. 

PAIStELLO,  GioVAJfNi,  a  celebrated  singer  and 
musician,  was  the  son  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  of 
Tarento  in  Italy,  where  he  was  bom  in  174L  Having 
early  shown  his  musical  ability^  he  was  in  1754  put 
under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Durante  at  the  oooi- 
servatory  of  St.  Onofrio,  where  his  progress  waa  vefj 
rapid;  and  in  1763  his  first  o[)era  (La  PupUla)  was 
performed  with  great  applause  at  the  M  anlgli  Theiiti« 
in  Bologna.  ¥TQm  this  period  commenced  a^  long 
career  df  success,  which  attended  him  at  Modieil% 
Parma,  Yenlce^  Rome,  l^lilan^  Naples,  and  Floreoee. 
By  the  year  1 776  be  had  comjHised  nearly  fifty  opotma^ 
partly  serious  and  partly  oomic,  the  chief  of  whidi 
are  Demetrio,  Artaserse^  Le  virtuose  ridioole,  L'idolo 
dnese,  II  ^lorchese  di  Tnllpano,  La  Frascatana.  In 
that  year  he  was  induced  to  enter  the  service  of 
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Catharine  IL  f>f  Knssfa,  who  settled  on  him  a  ponaion 
of  4U0i>  rubles,  with  a  cMiuntry  houso  and  other 
advuitftges,  in  hU  capacity  of  miulcal  tutor  to  the 
gnmd-duchess.  Here  he  com])OBed  a  great  detil,  both 
ohamWr  mu>ic  arul  theatrical  pieces,  iucluding^  iiii 
best  productions,  La  serva  padrona  and  H  barbiero 
di  Seriglia.  In  Russia  he;  remained  eight  years, 
when  he  returned  to  Naples^  visiting^  and  making:  & 
coDviderable  atav  at  Waiiaaw  and  Vienna  on  his  wav. 
At  Vienna  he  com^Kxsed  II  R^  Tetnloro,  another  of 
hit  best  operaa,  and  twelve  symphonies  for  the  Em- 
peror .Joseph  II.  After  rea^ibin^  Naples  in  1785  he 
entered  tbo  Her  vice  of  Fei-diiiand  IV-,  tn  which  ho 
continued  till  tlie  court  retired  into  Sicily.  On  the 
French  revuhition  extending  to  Naj^iles,  Pairtiyllo, 
who  renmined  l>ehindj,  reeei\tid  from  the  republican 
govcmtnent,  now  establbhed,  the  appoiutment  of 
composer  to  the  nation.  On  the  restoration  of  the 
Boarb*>n  family  he  fell  into  di3.;rftce,  but  at  the 
expiration  of  two  years  was  restored  to  his  situation 
(1801),  Napoleon  soon  after  sent  him  an  invitation 
to  cotne  to  I'aris,  wliich  be  accepted,  but  decliaed  the 
directorship  of  the  Irj)peri;U  Aea<letir\^  tx)nteritin<f 
himaelf  with  that  nf  the  cha{>el.  After  reiniUQing 
m  tbe  French  capital  nearly  three  years,  he  returned 
to  Italy,  where,  on  the  eJtpukion  of  the  Bourbons, 
he  was  matle  chamber  muEician  V*  Ji>se[>h  Bonap^irte, 
rec«?iving'  at  the  eamu  time  from  Nupole'^n  the  ciirdon 
of  the  Le^f»n  of  Htmour  and  a  pension  of  1 0OU  franeji. 
In  this  situation  he  continued  under  iVturat  Hia 
operas,  seriomi  and  comic,  exceed  seventy,  besides  % 
great  variety  of  ballet?),  cantatas,  and  some  sacred 
music  of  great  merit.     He  died  in  ISIG  at  Naples. 

PAISLEY,  an  important  maimfactunng-  town  in 
Scotliind,  a  municipal  and  pivrhameutary  burgh  in 
tbe  county  of  Kenfrew,  on  tbe  White  Curt,  about  3 
miles  above  the  coniluence  of  the  united  White  and 
BlftCk  Cart  with  the  Clyde,  and  7  miles  w.s.w.  of 
Ghu^ow,  V  ith  which  it  ia  connected  by  two  liae«  of 
railway.  It  cons^is^ts  of  an  old  am]  new  town,  the 
former  on  the  west  or  left,  and  the  latter  on  the  east 
or  right  bank  of  the  river»  and  communicating  by 
three  handsome  bridi^ea.  Tbe  ohl  town,  thou^'h  for* 
merly  Ixitb  irregular  iu  its  form  and  indifferent  in 
its  appeiirancf,  has  recently  underj^'^fiine  consiileniblo 
improvement.  I'he  streets  of  the  new  towu,  though 
not  remarkable  either  for  apadousness  or  eleg^ance, 
are  in  parts  well  built 

Public  bu,Udin<s9, — The  first  place  is  due  to  the 
abbey,  now  the  Abbey  Chureb,  It  was  fnnnded  in 
1IH3,  by  Walter,  son  of  Alan,  the  first  of  tbe  hoitne 
of  the  Stewarts,  for  a  prior  and  twelve  Cluniae  monks, 
for  whom  a  very  liberal  endowment  was  provided; 
and  at  the  Hcfi»rmati<>n  it  was,  with  exception  of 
Kelnri,  the  mo&t  opident  monastery  in  the  south  of 
ScothimL  At  this  time  the  buildingis  formed  a  magr- 
nificent  pile^  with  an  iu  closure  of  above  a  mile  in 
circuit,  laid  out  partly  in  orchards  and  gardens,  and 
partly  as  a  deer  purk;  and  the  church,  a  fine  example 
of  the  early  Englisb  or  first  pointed  style,  built  in 
the  form  of  a  Jjatin  cross,  waa  surmounted  by  a 
lofty  ttteeple.  After  the  whole  was  secularized,  the 
temr»or.4l  lurtlship  formed  out  of  it  was  gradually 
snbmvided  and  broken  up;  and  the  abbey  itself , 
which,  subsequent  to  tbe  expulsion  of  the  monkfi, 
had  been  Ounverted  into  an  nlujojct  princely  residence, 
was,  soon  after  tbe  dc;itb  of  James,  eighth  Earl  of 
Abercom  in  1767,  dL^mantled  and  let  out  in  small 
tooements.  The  cburcb^  too,  shared  in  the  dOapida* 
iiozL  I'he  steeple,  as  well  as  the  choir,  has  disap- 
peared, and  the  transept  is  only  an  interesting  ruin. 
The  main  body,  however,  consisting  of  a  nave  and 
two  aialea,  acpanited  f  n:»m  it  by  ten  massive  clustered 
columns,  has  sinee  l54iO  Itecn  restored.  Adjoining 
tbe  m»uili  ude  of  tbe  nave  is  a  quadrangle^  of  about 


GO  feet,  called  the  cloister  court,  from  which  la  an 
entrance  to  St.  Mirren's  Chapel  or  the  Sounding 
Able,  about  48  feet  long  by  24  broad,  in  tbo  centre 
of  which  stands  a  tomh  of  beautiful  workmanship; 
supposed  to  have  been  built  in  honour  of  Marjory, 
daughter  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce*  Almost  all  the 
chnrcbes  aro  substantial  and  commodious  buHdinj^ 
but  none  of  them  ia  otherwise  inoasessed  of  much  archi- 
teotural  merit,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  St. 
Jauiess  U.F.  church,  recently  built  on  the  north  aide 
of  the  town.  The  oidy  other  edifices  particularly 
desorvin:^  of  notice  are  the  new  County  Buildings, 
tbe  old  County  Euildings  and  pris  )n,  a  qundranijular 
pile  in  tbe  castellated  style ;  the  Town  Hall,  an 
imjJOBing  building  in  the  classical  style,  creciied  by 
the  munificence  of  the  brothers  Clark;  the  Neilson 

:  educational  infititution,  a  hirge  massive  edifice  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  crosj*,  and  surmounted  by  a  magnifi- 

I  cent  dome;  tbe  buildings  containing  tbe  free  library 
and  museum;  the  observatory;  the  colfee-room 
buildings,  banks,  k.c, 

Edu  athnalinsiitntioiis, — The  school  board  consists 
of  wven  raembera  and  tbe  ordinary  oHiciala,  Bosidaa 
the  grammar-school,  established  in  157C  by  a  royal 
charter  from  Jamea  YL,  it  boa  under  its  manage- 
ment live  principal  primary  schools  besides  a  number 
ol  ^mailer  one^.  llie  Neilson  educatloDal  institu* 
tlon  was  built  by  money  bequeathed  for  tbe  purpose 
hy  John  Neilison  of  Netherwood,  was  founded  in 
ItfSy  and  opened  in  1852,  and  though  under  govern- 
ment inspection  is  managed  by  its  own  hoard  of 
directors.  Besides  admitting  children  paying  fees, 
it  provides  education  free  for  orpbaus  and  tbe  chil- 
dren of  \hm-\t  but  respectable  parents.  There  are  also 
Sk  ufov comment  schtxd  of  design,  a  charity  schixd 
(Hutchison's),  and  jui  industrial  school.  Aioon^'  the 
literary  establishments  are  the  Philosophical  luutitu- 
tion  and  various  libraries. 

The  principal  chm-ituhie  iastUtitions  are  the  in* 
firmary;  a  dispensary,  and  house  of  recovery;  a  so- 
ciety for  tbe  education  of  tbe  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
an  association  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  There  are 
public  gardens,  called  the  Fountain  Gardens,  with  on 
elegant  fouutain  iu  tbe  centre;  iind  a  public  ]>ark. 

Jndnstritt. — Paisley  early  distinguished  it!*c4f  by 
its  manufactiires,  and  in  its  ittaplea  atil)  remains  uu- 
surpassed  by  any  town  in  the  kiuj^dom.  Shortly  after 
the  Union,  in  1707|  ha<i  opened  up  a  free-trade  with 
Kngland,  Paisley  go<xla,  consisting  chiefly  of  coarse 
checkered  liueu  clotli,  and  checkered  linen  handker* 
chiefs,  many  of  them  fine  and  beautifully  variegiite^l, 
eotzie  into  great  demand  in  tbtj  Eugli.sb  market.  Other 
fabrics  of  a  lighter  and  more  fanciful  kiud  aueceeiied, 
and  about  1760  a  great  number  of  bands  were  em- 
ployed in  weaving  linen  gauze:  silk  gauze  was  shortly 
after  introduced,  and  SpitalfiehK  which  bad  almost 
monopolized  this  branch  of  industry,  soon  found  itself 
Bit  comjdetely  outstripped  as  to  be  obliged  to  relin- 
fiui*h  the  manufacture.  The  shawl  trade  was  first 
f  iitniduced  alxiut  the  beginning  of  the  present (^ntury, 
nnd  though  tbe  prosperity  of  the  other  branches  of 
inauufacture  prevented  it  for  a  time  from  attracting 
much  attonti<>n,  it  continued  for  a  long  period  steadily 
to  advance;  but  ia  now  in  a  languishing  cvindition. 
About  a  quai-ter  of  a  century  ago,  when  this  branch 
of  mauiifaeture  was  at  its  height,  the  anntnil  value 
of  the  ttbawia  manufactured  was  alx>ut  £l,OoO,00(K 
The  sbavvk,  chiefly  in  imitation  of  thoso  of  Inilia,  were 
made  of  silk,  soft  and  spun,  cotton  and  wool,  either 
aeparatcly  or  in  roi xtures.  The  niaterial  wjia  specially 
imported  from  Germany,  Australia,  tbe  Levant,  kc. 
As  a  staple  this  manufiw^ture  has  now  given  phicie  to 
thiit  of  cfttton  thi-ead,  for  which  Paisley  i.^  cclel)r.itt:d 
all  over  the  world*  Among  the  other  manufactures 
of  Faialoy  are  tapestry  (wbicb  has  been  lately  intro- 
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(laced},  embroltlery^  different  kiiuls  of  tartan  cloth, 
and  cariieta.  There  arc  also  large  dye  itnd  pdut 
works,  eDgineeriatj'  works,  eoap-warka,  matiiifACti>nee 
of  starchy  ctiru-6.oiirj  and  chemiiudB ;,  elnatic  web 
maniifactory,  diatilleries,  brewcriea,  and  Hliipbuildin;i,» 
yards,  cbiefly  for  river  i»teainera.  At  GlenbelJ,  near 
la  Paieley,  are  ©n tensive  dyeing  and  finishing  works. 
"W'iltjon,  the  ornithologist,  and  the  i>oet  Tannahilb 
and  Prof.  John  Wilson  (t Jbristopber  North),  were  na- 
tives of  Paisley,  which  now  poatteissea  &  bronze  statuu 
of  the  orDithologiat  and  of  the  poet*  Pop.  in  1871 
(pari  burgh),  48,257;  in  1S51,  55,G2L 

liiitory. — Originally  a  town  of  the  Damnii,  and 
known  as  Wendnr  or  White-water*  During  the 
Koman  occupation  it  waa  the  iito  of  a  military  sta- 
tion, and  ia  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  undyr  the  name 
of  Vanduat'ia^  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Ltatinized 
form  of  the  British  Wendiii".  Aa  bite  as  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century  tbe  lines  of  the  Komaa 
camp  were  distinctly  traceable.  The  iirretoriuin 
stood  on  the  western  extremity  of  Oakshaw  bill, 
commanding-  a  view  of  the  lov^er  tttrath  of  the  Clyde, 
and  tbtj  stations  for  the  outer  guards  on  Caetkhead 
and  WfK)daido.  In  the  year  14S8  James  IV.  erected 
the  village  of  Paisley  into  a  free  burgh  of  barony. 
The  charter  was  obtained  at  the  solkitatioii  of  George 
Bbaw,  abbot  of  the  convent,  and  in  his  hands  was 
vested  the  sole  right  i>f  appointing  and  depriving  the 
provost,  bailies,  and  otber  office  l>eartir8  of  the  hurf^'h. 
This  right  passed  to  his  successors,  and  aftcrwardii, 
when  the  monastery  had  been  converted  ioto  a  tem- 
poral lordship,  to  the  superiors  of  the  lands.  In  1658 
the  burgh  sacceeded  in  purchasing  imnitmity  from 
tluft  ibrflddom,  and  obtained,  among  other  privilegen, 
that  of  electing  its  own  municipal  authorities.  It  is 
BOW  governed  by  a  provost,  four  bailies^  ii  treasurer, 
and  ten  ordinary  councillors,  and  sends  a  member  to 
the  House  of  Commons, 

PALADIN  (from  Latin,  palatium,  a  palace),  a 
term  originally  applied  to  the  Cotnti  palatii^  or  (I'ount 
Palatine,  the  official  who  had  the  snperiiitendence  of 
the  household  of  the  Carlovingian  aovereignSj  aurl 
then  to  the  companions  in  arms  of  Cbarltjmagrie, 
who  lived  in  his  palace  or  belonged  to  bis  court.  It 
was  applied  in  the  romances  of  chivalry  to  the  semi- 
fabulous  c^>mpanions  of  this  monarch,  to  the  knightrj 
of  the  round  table,  and  to  knights -errant  generally. 
PAL^'EMON.  See  Melicekt.v. 
PALAEOGRAPHY,  (Gr.  palaios,  ancient,  and 
ffraphuf  to  write)  is  the  Kcience  by  means  of  which 
ancient  inscriptions,  and  the  writings  and  figures  on 
ancient  monuments,  are  deciphered  and  explained. 
It  iai  occupied  accordingly  with  the  material,  the 
writing,  the  age,  and  the  use  of  written  monumonts, 
and  teaches  the  method  of  reading  ancient  wTitings,  of 
placing  their  various  parts  in  relation  to  each  other, 
of  ascertaining  as  far  la  poesible  the  sources  of  each, 
and  of  exbibitins^  the  changes  which  have  tikcn 
place  in  eaeb  individual  JklS.,  aa  well  aa  the  altera- 
tions w^hicb  various  modes  of  ^  riting  have  undergone 
after  their  separation  from  the  common  originaL 
At  an  earlier  period  tlie  province  of  paliEography,  as 
it  extended  generally  to  all  that  was  written,  was 
not  separated  from  diplomacy,  and  hence  much  which 
relates  to  it  is  contained  in  the  old  diplomatic  works 
of  Mabillon,  Maffei,  Qatterer,  &c.  in  recent  times 
diplomacy  baa  been  regarded  as  a  separate  science, 
devoted  more  especially  to  authoritative  written 
documents,  dating  not  earlier  than  the  fifth  century, 
and  tending  to  throw  light  on  modem  hii^tory.  The 
most  important  works  for  the  knowledge  v(  Greek 
jrSS,  are  Montfuucon's  Palftogrsphia  Gneca  (Paris, 
1708)»  and  Bast's  excellent  Commentatio  Palajogra- 
pbia,  published  along  with  Schafer'a  edition  of  Gre- 
goriui  Corinthiua  (Leipzig^  1811).     In  more  recent 


timeB  palaeography,  both  theoretical  iiod  pncfcicAl, 
baa  attracted  much  attention.  The  best  works  ars 
those  of  J.  Kopp,  the  first  of  Germim  palseo^rftpblsta, 
of  Champollion-Figeac,  and  of  J.  B.  Silvestre.  The 
work  of  the  last  is  entitled  Palieograpbie  Universelle^ 
ou  Collection  de  Facsimiles  d'Ecriture  de  tons  lea 
Peuptes  et  de  tons  les  Temps  (two  vols.  Faii% 
1839-41,  with  copper  plates), 

PALijilOLOGI,  the  name  of  the  sovereigns  of  tlis 
last  dynasty  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  The  founder 
of  the  dynasty  waa  Michael  Pala?ologiis,  who  in  1260 
became  Emperor  of  Nicaea,  and  in  1261  Emperor  of 
Byzantium.  His  Euocessors  were  Androuicus  II,  and 
III.,  John  V,,  Andronicus  IV,,  Emanuel  IL,  John  VL, 
and  Constantine  XI.  The  last  fell  while  valiantly 
defending  Constantinople  in  1453,  when  besieged  by 
Mohammed  IL  A  branch  of  the  Palseologi  reigned 
in  Montferrat  from  1305-1533;  another  in  the  More* 
from  1380-1460.  After  the  subjugation  of  Greece 
by  the  Turks  the  Palreologi  emigrated  to  Italy. 
Andrew  Paliuologus,  a  descendant  of  Constantine  XI., 
resigned  his  claim  to  the  Byzantine  Empire  ta 
Charles  VI  IL  of  France,  in  wMch  cotintrj  defend- 
ants of  the  Fslaeologi  are  said  to  be  still  living.  See 
Byzantike  EifFiKE  and  Montfkhbat, 

PALAEONTOLOGY  (Greek,  palatot,  ancient; 
onta,  beings;  lofjot^  discourse)  is  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  living  beings,  whether  animal  or  vege- 
table, which  have  inhabited  the  globe  in  the  succes- 
sive periods  of  its  past  history.  The  comparison  of 
the  [letriJied  or  fossil  remains  of  plants  and  animals, 
belonging  for  the  moat  part  to  extinct  species,  has 
given  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  science  of  comport 
tivc  anatomy^  e.specially  as  apph'ed  to  the  animal 
kingdom.  Through  the  study  of  tbe  n^tire  and 
alb  ni  ties  of  extinct  animals  soology  haa  &cqtiited 
greater  breadth  and  precision^  whilst  a  truer  inaigfat 
has  been  obtained  into  the  natural  arrangement  and 
suhdi  vision  of  the  classeB  of  animals.  But  the  adenoe 
which  has  profited  in  the  highest  degree  from  pahe- 
ontology  is  that  which  investigates  into  the  stmetnio 
and  mode  o f  formation  of  the  earth's  crust.  *  Geology/ 
remarks  Professor  Owen,  'seems  to  have  left  her  old 
handmaiden  mineralogy,  to  rest  almost  wholly  upon 
her  young  and  vigorouB  offspring,  the  edenoe  of 
organic  remains.'  Palieontology  t^uihes  us  thftt  the 
laws  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  animak  have 
been  in  operation  from  the  remotest  periods  of  the 
history  of  oi^auized  bcingfi;  and  that  from  the  era 
of  the  deposition  of  the  oldest  stratified  rocks  '  the 
earth  has  been  vivified  by  the  sun's  light  and  heat, 
htis  been  fertilized  by  refreshing  showers,  and  washed 
by  tidal  waves;  that  the  ocean  not  only  moved  in 
orderly  oscillations,  regulated  as  now  by  sun  and 
moon,  but  was  rippled  and  agitated  by  winds  and 
storms;  that  the  atmosphere,  besides  these  more* 
ments,  was  healthily  infiuenced  by  doiids  and  vaf»ours, 
rising,  condensing,  and  falling  in  ceaseless  circulation.' 

The  objects  studied  by  the  palicontologiat  are 
termed  ^fossils  *  (Latin,  /osius,  dug  up)»  These  may  ba 
actuikl  portions  of  animal  or  vegetable  organisms,  such 
as  the  shells  of  molluscs,  corals,  bones  of  vertebrate 
animals,  or  fragments  of  plants,  which  rosy  be  mote 
or  less  perfectly  preserved  in  their  original  condition; 
but  the  term  iiiBml,  as  denned  by  Lyell,  comprehends 
*  any  body,  or  the  trace  of  the  existence  of  anybody, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  which  has  been  buried 
in  the  earth  by  natural  causes,'  so  that  the  moulds 
or  casts  of  shells,  and  the  footprints  of  birdi^  batrachi- 
ans,  and  other  animals  come  under  this  category. 
Fossils  often  present  by  replacement  the  minute 
structure  of  the  orgatiiKm,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  silicifiwl  wood,  where  the  cells  and  vessels  of  the 
li^ncouj*  tii^siie  are  all  converted  into  silex.  In  the 
saute  manner  the  compound  eyes  of  the  trilobites  of 
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tlie  Silurinu  and  otBer  pala&ozoic  rocks  bavo  been  bo 
perfectly  preierved  in  lime,  as  to  admit  of  Ibetr 
■tructure  being  detemuned  u  satisfactorily  m  those 
cf  tha  eyes  of  modem  crustaceoiiB  and  insects  Oxide 
of  iron,  iron  pyritea,  sulphur,  and  other  lubBtancea, 
!■  well  as  lime  and  silex,  are  frequently  found  tu 
X«p1ac«  the  animal  and  veg^etaMe  tissues. 

The  Bcdimentary,  stratified,  or  fosaiUferous  roclca 
«re  daasifitid  by  tbeir  mineral  oonstitntion,  their 
vnpeipoflition,  and  tbeir  organic  remains.  As  a  ground 
of  dnasification  superposition  can  a(  best  show  only 
the  relative  a^e  of  a  stratum  as  compared  with  other 
beds  of  the  aarao  district.  The  more  reliable  test  of 
the  age  of  different  strata  is  that  afforded  by  their 
contained  fosatla*  Even  thia  is  not  always  a  con- 
clusive test;  but  as  a  general  result  of  united  geo- 
logical and  palfGontological  researches,  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  divide  the  entire  series  of  stratified 
depoaits  into  a  number  of  rock-systems  or  formations, 
each  of  wHch  i^  defined  by  possessing  an  assemblage 
of  ovgaoio  renuiios  which  are  not  associated  in  any 
other  fofmalion.  While  each  assemblages  represent 
in  »  general  way  tbe  life-bistory  of  a  period,  the  lines 
of  distinction  laid  down  by  geologists,  however  ser- 
viceable in  guiiling*  research,  mu«t  be  regarded  as 
only  arbitrary  and  temporary,  and  liable  to  be  re-iu:- 
ranged  aa  the  results  of  investigations  in  wider  arena 
of  the  earth's  surface  come  to  be  general issed.  The 
dividoo  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks  into  perioda,  epochs, 
grcmps,  and  formations,  adopted  by  BriUsb  geologists 
of  eminence  at  the  preaent  time,  are  tabulated  in  the 
article  Qeoloot,  to  which  reference  U  ako  mxule  for 
A  oomprebensive  sooount  of  the  present  state  of  the 
science,  as  well  as  for  Instructive  glimpsea  into  the 
life-lu«tt»ry  of  the  various  periods*  It  would  be  a 
grave  mistake  to  regarfl  that  hittory  as  otherwise 
tboQ  imperfect.  The  *  imperfection  of  tbe  j^eological 
record'  is  freely  admitted  by  Mr.  Dar^iin  in  his 
theory  of  the  origin  of  species  by  natural  selection. 
Its  deficienccs  are  due  principaUy  to  our  incomplete 
knowledge  of  the  geology  of  extensive  areas  of  the 
t»rth's  surface;  to  denudation,  or  the  wearing  away 
by  oceanic  currents  of  masses  of  rocks  deposited  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  to  the  fact  of  many  of  the 
missing  groups  being  buried  beneath  other  depoelts; 
whilst  metro  than  half  of  the  superficies  of  the  globe 
b  hidden  from  us  by  the  ocean.  Tlie  palcDontological 
is  still  more  imperfect  than  the  geological  record. 
Although  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  remains 
of  plants  and  animals  have  been  preserved  under 
circunistancea  favourable  to  tbe  preservation  of  their 
intimate  structure,  it  must  bo  bome  in  mind  tliut 
organic  remaLna  were,  as  a  general  nde,  first  exposed 
on  the  floor  of  the  sea,  tossed  by  its  currents,  and 
exposed  to  abrading  and  other  injurious  influences; 
and  that  in  many  in  stances  a  Ituig  period  of  such 
exposure  elapsed  bcfi>re  they  were  finally  Imbedded 
in  tbe  substance  to  which  tlieir  preservation  is  due. 
On  the  Mther  hand,  there  were  plants  and  animals  of 
a  structure  so  deliirate  as  to  render  it  in  the  last 
id^ree  improbable  tliat  they  should  be  capable  of 
JTOsisting  the  destnictive  in^uencea  to  which  more 
I  robust  organisms  were  subjected  in  the  process  of 
I  foasitizatiou.  The  presen  ation  of  most  of  the  remains 
[  of  plantfl  and  animals  of  the  primal  agea  is  therefore 
r  lo  a  large  extent  accidental.  Another  cause  of  the 
I  Imperfection  of  the  record  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
\  diaappearanoe  of  fossils  from  rooks  originall j  fossili* 
leroua,  bat  in  which  nearly  every  vestige  of  their 
existence  hua  been  effaced  by  metamor^>bic  action, 
that  is  to  say,  the  subjection  of  the  rock  to  a  de^Tee 
ni  heat  sufiicient  to  render  it  crystalline,  like  the 
'  mica  schists  and  other  strata  of  so-called  azoic  regions. 
'  The  vast  depocita  of  the  Laurentian  system  in  Canada^ 
apying  an  area  of  200,000  square  miles,  and  attoin- 


l  ing  a  thickness  of  30,000  feet  of  metomorphoBod 
and  orystalline  strata,  baa  yielded  only  one  fossil,  a 
foraminifer  named  Eoioon  CanadaiBi,  the  organic 
nature  of  whichf  however,  has  not  escaped  suspiciun 
on  the  part  of  some  geologists.  Other  causes  of  the 
deficiency  of  the  palsontjlogicol  record  might  be 
adduced;  but  enough  haa  been  stated  to  show  that  it 
waa  no  r*art  of  the  order  of  nature  to  record  her  own 
hiittory  in  the  rocks,  and  that  any  theoretical  views 
as  to  the  origin  of  specie  by  natural  selection  or 
evolution  must  derive  very  slender  support  from  a 
record  so  interrupted  and  desultory  as  that  of  the 
foBsillf erous  strata. 

PAI./EOTHERrUM,  an  extinct  genus  of  the 
order  of  Uui^ilate  or  Hoofed  Quadrupeds,  forming 
the  type  of  the  family  PaleeotheridiB,  which  is  in- 
eluded  in  the  PerLssiidactylo  section  of  that  order. 
The  Palaeotherida?,  of  which  the  /*.  ma^jnum  is  a 
familiar  spedes,  occur  as  fosails  in  strata  of  Eocene 
and  Miticene  s^s,  the  former  p-eriod  bcinij  that  in 
which  they  most  plentifully  occurred.  U'hpy  were 
tapir-like  animals,  and  varied  in.  size  from  that  of  an 
ordinary  sheep  to  the  proportions  of  a  home  or  cow, 
Tbe  raoBG,  like  that  of  the  existing  tapirs,  waa  in  all 
probability  prolonged  to  form  a  abort  mobile  snout 
or  rudimentary  proboscis.  The  feet  were  each  pro* 
vided  with  three  tnes.  Molar  teeth  were  developed, 
the  lower  molars  being  of  a  double-creacentic  shape. 
Canine  t?eth  were  also  present  The  dental  formula 
shows  six  inciaors,  two  canines,  eight  pnemolors^  and 
six  molan  in  each  jaw,  making  a  total  of  forty-four 
teeth  in  oO*  The  Palieotherium  remains  were  at  first 
found  in  scanty  quantity;  but  Cuvier,  by  aid  of  the 
inductive  method  of  applying  the  facts  of  oomparo^ 
tive  anatomy,  was  enabled  to  construct  a  complete 
representation  of  tlie  extinct  form,  the  correctness 
of  which  representation  or  restoration  was  verified 
by  the  ultimate  diaoovery  of  more  perfect  remaina, 
P.  mafjnwmt  it  a  large  species.  P.  curtvm  averages  a 
sheep  in  sLte.  P,  cra^sum  is  a  third  specioa,  known 
to  paleeontologists^  and  occurs  in  the  upper  Eocene 
bcils. 

PAL/ESTRA  (literally,  a  phice  for  wrestling), 
oriji^nally  in  Greece  formed  port  of  the  gymnasitmi, 
and  were  afterwards  places  for  training  the  athlot» 
who  contended  in  the  public  games.  There  were  a 
number  of  them  at  Athens. 

PALAFOX  Y  MELEZ.  DoK  Joai  T*%  Duke  of 
SaragoBsa,  a  Spanish  patriot,  was  bom  of  an  ancient 
and  noble  family  at  the  castle  of  Palafox,  in  1730. 
He  was  early  attached  to  the  military  establishment 
of  tbe  king,  and  in  180S  accompanied  Ferdinand  VII. 
to  Bayonne  as  second  in  command  of  the  royal  guard. 
When  the  designs  of  NafHtleun  became  Tnanifest  he 
made  hia  escape,  was  proclaimed,  2r*th  May,  Captain - 
general  of  Aragon,  fc^rmally  declared  war  against  the 
French,  and  organized  the  insurrection  in  that  pro* 
viiice.  He  defended  Baragoasa  during  two  memor- 
able sieges  tn  180S-9,  On  the  capture  of  tbe  city, 
2l8t  Febniary,  1S0&,  he  waa  talcen  priiKmer  by  the 
French,  and  confined  in  the  ch&teau  of  Vinccnnea 
till  1813.  He  returned  with  F<irdinand  to  Spain  in 
the  follondng  year,  was  confirmed  in  his  command  as 
CaptaiQ -general  of  Arogon,  and  appointed  a  member 
of  the  commission  intrusted  with  the  orgaaizatioa  of 
the  army.  In  1820  he  declared  for  the  constitutional 
party,  struggled  to  the  la«t  againat  absolutism,  and 
ceased  to  take  any  part  in  public  affairs  %vhen  Fer- 
dinand VII.  waa  replaced  by  the  aid  of  France  in 
irresponfiible  power.  In  1635  he  addressed  tbe  oortes 
of  Amgon  in  favour  of  Isabella.  In  IS 36  he  was 
created  Duke  of  Saragoasa.     He  died  in  1847. 

PALAIS-ROYAL,  a  celebrated  resort  of  the 
Farisiaus,  famed  alike  as  the  scene  of  political  in- 
trigue and  the  haunt  of  pleasnrchseekera.     It  waa 
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built  bj  Rich  clie\i,  on  tlie  sit©  of  two  celcbnited  rcsid- 
tfDoes,  ibo  HrVtc'l  Mcrc'^tur  and  the  Hfltol  Ramboiullet 
I  (1 629-36),  and  boro  originally  the  namG;  of  I*alais-i,-ar- 
I  ditial.  It  was  built  at  different  times,  and  c«>rapo»ed 
of  vftriouii  buildiogH  ieparated  by  ornirts,  and  pre- 
■etitod  a  vast  and  unpofimg  appearance^  but  without 
■ymiEtetrj.  It  waa  erf  the  Doric  style  of  architecture, 
uid  mrriioiinted  by  prowH^  anchors,  &;c.»  to  indicate 
the  ractk  of  Kichelltiu  as  grand-master  of  the  marine. 
It  contained  a  theatre  and  galleries  of  art,  and  it» 
courta  opened  on  a  parden,  and  communicated  by  a 
gallery  aud  a  eerier  of  arciici«i.  Ttit.'heHeu  presented  it 
in  1636  to  Louis  XIIL,  which  donation  he  confirmed 
by  h.iB  will  in  1612,  On  the  death  of  Louia  XTII. 
(1643)  the  queen  recent  and  the  royal  family  estab- 
Itahed  themselves  in  the  Palaia- Cardinal,  and  from  thi^ 
lime  it  bore  the  name  of  P&lMB-RoyaL  It  was  after- 
wards assigned  m  a  restdcfiice  to  Henrietta  ^laria, 
widow  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  who  inhabited  it  till 
1661.  In  1692  Lonia  XIV,  presented  it  to  his  nephew 
Philippe  of  Orleana,  due  do  Chartren;  on  the  occasion 
of  his  marriage.  It  had  previoua  to  thlt  time  been 
greatly  enlarged,  and  a  ne%v  gallery  added  by  Man- 
aart  wae  superbly  decorated  with  subjects  taken  from 
the  iHaeid.  The  regent  tnrned  the  theatre  constructed 
by  Hicbelieu  into  an  opera-houae,  and  the  Palais- 
Royal  became  the  scene  of  the  voluptuous  gallantry 
of  Mb  coutL  The  opera-house  was  twice  bumei^, 
«id  on  thejflst  occasion  (1781)  the  Dtilvcof  CTiartrcs 
(Philippe  EgaHt^)  built  the  three  galleries  eurround- 
^gthe  gar&a  which  ^till  exist 

The  P&laia-Hoyal  con-sieta  of  a  principal  building 
flanked  with  pavilions,  which  are  joined  by  an  outer 
waE  pierced  witli  arthed  gateways.  The  principal 
entrauoe  is  in  the  Hue  St.  Honord.  The  ecntrnl 
facade  is  in  the  Boric  style^  and  i%  Rm-mountcd  with 
a  circular  entablature.  The  pavilions  have  a  ground 
floor  of  Doric  and  an  upper  floor  of  Ionic  architec- 
ture, Btirmounted  by  a  triangular  entablature.  The 
garden  is  a  lar;^e  pandlek^gram  snrronnded  with  gal- 
lerica  and  numerous  arcades.  I'hese  gallerici  belon^i^ed 
to  tho  i)lan  of  Kkhelieu,  but  wure  actmdly  executed, 
aa  already  mentioned,  by  Philippe  Egalite,  with  a 
view  to  repair  hia  fortune  and  increase  hia  popularitj*, 
by  taming  them  into  shopA.  Ho  built  a  second 
tbeatrei  and  a  circus  in  the  centre  of  the  garden, 
which  during  the  revolution  became  a  club.  In  the 
galleries  were  installed  the  roost  famous  cafi's  and 
restaonuits,  and  magazines  of  all  kinds.  A  series  of 
cttatnl  gallariea,  called  the  gaUa-itM  dt  hoit^  after- 
wards replaced  by  the  ffaflerie  iitrie,  waa  occupied 
first  liy  m<'dUtr:if  and  af  tenvards  by  loose  women  of  all 
kinds.  During  the  revolution  tho  Palaia-Koyal  was 
nlsQ  tho  focus  of  intrigue.  After  the  death  of  Egalitt^ 
it  was  confiscated  by  the  republican  authorities. 
From  this  time  it  was  also  invaded  by  gamblers,  and 
became  the  chief  seat  of  gaming-honsca.  In  the 
palace  proper  Napoleon  instidled  the  Tribunate,  At 
the  restoration  it  was  repurchased  by  the  I>uke  of 
Orleans.  He  formed  the  Cours  de  Kemours^  and 
built  the  Gallerio  d' Orleans.  At  the  revdution  of 
IS  18  the  Palais- Royal  was  again  a|^ropriated  as  the 
domain  of  the  state,  and  callcil  the  Palais  National. 
On  23<1  May,  1871,  during  the  atrugglo  between  tbe 
army  of  Versailles  and  tho  conmiunists  it  was  MJt  on 
fire;  The  left  wing  and  part  of  the  central  [avilion 
were  destroyed,  but  the  galleries  and  the  Tht?Atre- 
Fraiicais  were  preserved.  The  Palais-Royal  is  now 
grt*atly  desertod  as  a  promenade,  and  the  gaming- 
houacs  have  been  fiuppreased  and  the  public  women 
I  banished  The  Theatre^Francaia  and  the  Th^'utre 
<1u  ralais-Koyal  form  part  of  the  boildiugs  of  the 
l^alais'EoyaL 

1  ^dtaugiers  thus  doses  a  song  vividly  descriptive 
^  the  Palais^Itoyal  in  itc  great  days: — 


J«ii.  fp«cts«Je,  bol 

Y  aOQt  dans  letut  tvi;v  nataL 

Turc,  Africain,  C'liLnuU,  navii^ 

All  moinclre  fii|?Ti:il 

tcmt  Ao  truuTQ  a<i  Paloj^-HoyaL 

Braf,  A^joor  Imui&I, 

Ca  fraud,  du  iot,  da  lbo«  dn  aacse 

Le  Palais  Bojat 

Etft  lo  TmulA>-vot»  gdn^taL 

PALANQUIN,  or  Pauikkeex,  a  soft  of  litter  or 

covered  carriage  u^ed  in  the  En^t  Indiea,  and  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  four  porters,  eight  of  whoon  aiv 
attached  to  it,  and  who  relieve  each  other.  It  is 
usvsany  proxadcd  with  a  bed  and  cushions,  and  a  cur- 
tain, which  can  be  dropped  when  the  occupant  is 
disposed  to  «leep. 

PALATE,  the  name  applied  genemlly  to  the  itiof 
and  to  the  superior  aspect  of  tbe  mouth  or  oral  canity 
towards  its  hinder  or  poeterior  portions.  Anatomists 
are  accustomed  to  speak  of  tho  haj-d  and  jc^  pallet. 
The  former  is  constituted  by  tha  palate  and  atipetiar 
maxillary  bones;  the  latter  is  the  more  or  leas  mobils 
prolongation  of  the  hinder  part  of  tbe  roof  or  lining 
membrane  of  the  mouth  which  is  attached  to  the 
p£>aterior  border  of  the  hard  palate.  The  banl  palate 
»u[>port'i  the  tongue  when  that  onjan  is  cmjdoycd  in 
tasting,  in  the  production  of  articulate  sounds,  in  mas- 
tication, and  in  swallowing.  The  membranes  and 
tissueii  which  cover  the  bones  forming  the  hard  palale 
are  of  thick  conformation,  and  are  closely  botmd  to 
the  surface  of  the  hmea.  The  tissues  are  thinntt 
towards  tho  middle  Hue  of  the  imlate.  The  paiaimt 
inlands  exist  in  a  row  on  each  side  of  the  hard  palll^ 
and  are  most  numerous  and  of  larger  alxe  as  the  hard 
palate  is  continued  backwards  to  form  the  soft  pddate. 
*llie  mucous  membrane  of  the  hard  palate  is  of  a 
whitish  colour,  this  appearance  being  produced  by  a 
thick  layer  of  epithelial  cells  covering  the  membrane: 

The  toft  palate  exists  only  in  the  crocodiles  out  of 
the  claaa  Mammalia.  In  the  Cetacea  it  forms  a 
muscular  canal,  which  prolongs  the  hinder  nostrUs 
downwards  and  hackwords,  and  is  thns  adapted  to 
the  breathing- process  of  these  aquatic  forms.  In  the 
ant-eaters  the  soft  palate  is  nearly  8  inches  in  length. 
It  c<mBista  in  all  of  mucous  membrane  and  mnsdes, 
and  foiins  a  semi- partition  between  the  mcmth  and 
the  hinder  nostrils.  In  front  it  is  attached  to  the 
hard  palate.  Eehiud  it  is  free,  and  in  the  middle  a 
pointed  pnx^ess,  the  ut-ufa,  is  situated^  Its  ttpp«r 
Hurface,  or  that  next  the  nasal  passages,  is  otmirei, 
and  is  prolonged  to  fonn  the  floor  of  the  nose.  The 
lower  or  under  surface  is  concave^  so  as  to  adapt  it  be 
receive  the  back  of  the  tongue;  and  on  this  surface 
the  soft  palate  boars  a  median  ridge,  showing  the 
early  atagt?  of  its  formation,  when  it  consists  of  two 
luUvi^s.  Ncm-tinion  of  these  halvts  and  of  those  of 
the  hard  palate  produce  the  deformity  kno^vnas  rf^t 
palate.  Mucous  glands  are  abundantly  distributed 
in  the  membrane  forming  the  soft  palate,  these  alme* 
tures  secreting  the  mucus  which  serves  to  lubdcsilt 
the  throat  during  the  pa»«ige  of  food.  Abore  theiS 
gland i  muscular  tissue  is  founds  and  the  upper  sn^ 
face  is  formed  of  mucous  membrane  vi  tlie  nasal 
passages  already  alluded  to.  The  uruh^  depending 
in  the  middle  of  tbe  soft  i^alate,  gives  to  the  latter 
the  appearance  of  a  divided  or  double  arck  This 
structure,  the  uses  of  which  are  nndetermined,  coo* 
sista  of  numerous  mucous  glands,  and  a  muscle  knowa 
as  the  ari/7or  urii/cr.  The  uvula  varies  in  length  in 
dilTerent  subjects  and  at  diiTorent  times  in  the  same 
person.  Its  permanent  gIm*  -  ♦;  t,  .,v,=  inj^  to  AA 
irritant  cough  pnxluced  I  i  thxuaV 

and  for  the  relief  of  this  tL    ^  erbordor 

is  frequently  exdaed. 


PALATINATE. 
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In  front  the  soft  palate  becor^ea  continuous  iritli 
the  tongua  and  pharynx  or  back  part  of  the  mouth 
through  tvro  xanooiu  and  musctilkr  folds  on  either 
■tde  Itoown  ae  the  anUrior  and  potteriifr  pillars  of 
tkt  faucts.  The  anterior  an^b  of  each  Bide  exists  as 
a  carve  from  the  uvula  to  the  side  oC  the  ton<j^e. 
The  pofltenor  arch  begins  a.i  the  uvula,  follows  the 
free  edge  of  the  soft  palate,  and  ends  at  the  iida  of 
the  pbarjnx.  Tbe  pillars  of  each  tiide  eeparate  or 
diverge  in  a  triaugulnr  mimner  from  their  point  ol 
origin,  and  within  the  triangle  of  each  side  a  tontU 
is  contained. 

The  muscUi  of  the  soft  palate  number  five  pairs. 
These  are  the  IcfoioifM  palaU^  which  rai*e  the  soft 
palate  and  bring  it  to  tlie  horizontal  positioti  in  swal- 
lowing. The  ttnsoTfM  palati  draw  the  soft  palate 
downwards  and  tighten  it,  and  their  action  also 
includea  the  keeping  patent  and  open  of  the  Eusta^ 
chiatt  tubes.  The  palato-f/lossi  and  palalfhpharifnffei 
muBcles  foma  the  bulk  of  tJie  arches  of  the  soft  palate ; 
and  the  asjf^oM  ULtd*t  muscle  constitutes  the  last 
structure  of  Ct\»  description  included  in  the  soft 
palate.  The  tottniU  or  ami/f/daltr  (*  almond  dike*)  are 
placed  between  the  palatine  arches.  Tlicy  atlord  a 
mnoous  secretion,  of  n^^^e  in  lubricating  the  paaaages. 
The  tabstance  of  each  tonsil  contains  nmseroia  fol- 
liclesi,  which  ojjen  externally  by  twelve  op  fifteen 
openings.  These  follicles  secrete  the  mucus.  The 
tonsils  are  liable  to  mflammatory  affections^  and  are 
excised  for  dieiease  \^ithout  leaving  any  bad  effects. 
Both  the  hard  and  soft  palate  are  suppEed  with  blood 
by  the  deacending  palatine  branch  of  the  internal 
maxillari/  ^Tiery;  and  with  nerves  by  the  palatine 
branches  of  the  tv  per  for  vioxilliirif  nerve.  The  use 
of  the  soft  palate  is  chiefly  to  close  the  posterior  nares 
or  nostrils,  and  so  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  food 
by  the  noee  in  sw allow iugj  during  which  proceaa  the 
pftkte  ifl  elevated  by  the  legator  musdes  from  its 
usually  dependent  position  to  the  horizontal  positiou* 
In  the  latter  position  it  lies  upon  the  back  of  the 
pharynx,  and  so  closes  the  narea.  The  archti  of  the 
palate  assist  in  swallowing.  The  anterior  arches  during 
deglntitioD  contract,  so  ob  to  prevent  the  food  from 
reaming  into  the  mouth;  whilst  the  posterior  arches 
contract  at  the  sidts^  and  so  preclude  the  escape  of 
food  intfj  the  nos^?.  The  whole  prooeei  of  awallomng 
13  performed  firstly  by  the  mum  of  food  being  brought 
to  the  back  of  the  tongue.  The  lower  jaw  being  next 
closed  to  afford  a  fixed  point  for  the  action  of  the 
mnscles  which  raise  the  larynx,  the  food  is  scut  into 
the  elevated  pharynx  by  the  pressure  of  the  tongue 
on  the  palate.  The  posterior  psdatiue  arches  and 
soft  palate  prevent  the  e9ca[>e  of  tlie  food  into  the 
nose  at  this  statue;  the  anterior  palatine  arches  and 
tongue  prevent  it  rtturtiing  to  the  mouth;  the  cpi- 
ffloitis  is  fihut  over  the  upper  opening  of  the  larynx 
so  as  to  i>revent  tlie  food  entering  the  windpipe;  and 
by  the  action  of  the  ro»jfm-/or  muscles  of  the  pharynx 
th-e  food  is  finally  shot  into  the  cesophagus  or  gnUet, 
along  which  tube  it  is  pnipelled  to  the  stomach  by 
the  peristaltic  or  vermicular  contraction  of  its  mua- 
oular  walls, 

TALATINATE,  formerly  the  name  of  two  states 
of  the  German  Empire,  which,  mitil  1620,  were 
unit'-'d.  The  name  Palatinate  (Geroum^  ^fi^^)  waa 
originally  given  to  the  imperial  castles  dtspersed  over 
the  German  Em[iire,  in  which  the  emperors  rei«ided 
altemattly,  with  a  view  to  maintain  order  by  their 
presence,  and  to  administer  justice  impartially  in  all 
the  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  palatine  or  count 
paladne  was  tlie  highest  dvil  and  jodtcial  officer  in 
these  castles.  Finally,  the  title  was  retained  by  only 
two  of  the  territorial  ma^mates  of  the  empire,  whose 
states  were  dietingniMhed  as  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Palatinate,  or  as  tlie  Pahitinates  of  Bavaria  and  the 
Vol.  X. 


Kbine,  The  Tipper  Palatinate  was  included  in  the 
circle  of  Bavaria,  and  was  botmded  north  by  the 
county  of  Baireuth^  east  by  Bohemia,  snutb  by  the 
county  of  Neuborg,  west  by  Bavaria  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Niimberg.  Its  capital  was  Amberg.  The 
Lower  Palatinate  (Palatinate  of  the  Rhine)  was  ooa- 
tatned  in  the  electoral  circle  of  the  Rhine,  and  was 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  It  was  lx»unded 
by  the  territories  of  Mains,  Katzenellenbogen,  Wiir- 
tembei^,  Baden,  Alsace,  Lorraine,  and  Trt'ves.  It 
was  composed  of  the  Pdatinate  proper  or  Electoral 
Palatinate  on  the  right  hank  of  the  llliiue,  one  of  the 
moat  fertile  oonntriof  in  Europe,  and  of  the  Princi* 
pality  of  Simmem,  the  Duchy  of  Deux-Ponts  (Zwei- 
brUokeo),  the  half  of  the  county  of  Sptmheim,  and 
the  PrincipaHtica  of  Veldenz  and  Lautfm. 

The  counts-palatine  of  the  Rhine,  whose  original 
seat  was  Aix-la-Chapelle,  were  alr^idy  in  the  eleventh 
century  in  possession  of  the  dicTiity  of  their  otfioei 
and  of  the  lauds  pertaining  to  it,  and  were  among 
the  most  |H>wepftil  princes  of  the  German  Empire. 
In  115<i,  the  Count-palatine  Hermann  III,  having 
died  without  issue,  the  Emperor  Frederick  L  (Bar- 
barofisn)  gave  the  Pal.Tttinate  to  his  own  halfbrttther 
Coiuivd  of  Buabia.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  his 
son-in-law,  Henry  of  Brunswick,  eldest  son  of  Henry 
the  Lion,  inlierited  the  Paktinate.  Having  taken 
part  Tft-ith  his  brother-in-law  Otto  IV.  against  Pre- 
derick  IL  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire 
by  Frederick,  who  in  1215  adjudged  the  Palatinate 
to  Louis,  duke  of  Bavaria^  who,  however,  never 
obtained  full  possession  of  the  Btate.  His  son,  Otto  IL, 
married  Agnea,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henrj^ 
(1227),  and  thus  the  entire  Palatinate  fell  into  the 
possession  of  the  bouse  of  Bavaria,  On  the  clenth 
of  Otto  in  1253  his  aons  Liidwig  IL  and  Henry 
reigned,  at  first  jointly.  In  125ti  they  miuie  a  p^irti- 
Uon,  and  the  Palatioate  of  the  Rhinji  and  Upper 
Bavaria  fell  to  Ludwig,  and  Liower  Bavaria  to  Henry. 
In  1294  Louis  died,  leaving  two  sons,  Eudolph  (L) 
and  Ludwig.  The  former  obtained  the  electorate,  and 
the  latter  V  pper  Bavaria.  Louis  suheequen tly  beoame 
emperor^  and  also  acquired  Lower  Bavana,  He 
deprived  his  brother  Rudolph,  who  had  tiiken  part 
with  his  rival,  Frederick  the  Fair  of  Austria,  of  the 
Palatinate;  but  he  restored  it  to  his  son  Adolphus, 
together  with  that  part  of  Bavaria  afterwards  called 
the  Upper  Palatinate,  Rudolph's  three  sons  (Adol- 
phus,  died  1327;  Rudolph  IL,  died  1353;  and 
Kuprecht  L,  died  1393)  followed  each  other  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state.  Rudoljih  IL  acquired  the 
counties  of  Neuhach  and  So  hi  inch.  He  cimtluded 
with  the  Emperor  Lonis  in  1329  the  Convention  of 
Pavia,  by  which  the  electorate  was  to  be  exeruised 
alternately  by  Bavaria  and  the  Palftllnate.  Ruprecht 
exchanged  with  the  Emperor  Charles  FV^.  a  portion 
of  the  Upper  Palatinate  for  the  entire  cession  of  the 
electoral  dignity.  Bavaria  waa  acoordingly  excluded 
from  the  elect(^rale.  Knprecbt  IL,  »on  of  Adotphn», 
died  in  1S98.  Hia  son,  Ruprecht  111.,  became 
emperor  in  1400,  and  died  in  1410.  Hia  four  sons 
divided  hia  possessions  among  them.  Louis  (TIL) 
received  the  Electorate  and  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine,  John  the  Upper  Palatinate,  Stej>hen  Zwei- 
brUcken  and  Simmem»  and  Otto  Mosbach.  The 
second  and  fourth  linea  soon  became  extinct,  The 
first  Line  also  became  extinct  in  1551*,  with  Otto  Henry 
the  M^TUUiimoua  Frederick  III.  of  the  line  of 
Simmem  euooeeded.  Like  Otto  he  emhraceil  the 
Reformation;  but  he  adhered  not  to  the  Liitheraa, 
but  to  the  Calvinistic  party.  Louis  VL  succeeded 
in  1576,  Frederick  IV,  in  1533,  and  Frederick  V,  in 
10 10*  This  was  the  unfortunate  electir  who  was 
frut  to  the  ban  of  the  empire  ^161&)  f«jr  afptrinf*  to 
the  crown  of  BohemuL     (See  GKBMAyT  and  Thibty 
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YEARa'  War,)  Hia  Electorate  and  estates  were  given 
in  16*23  to  ^laximiliai],  duke  of  Baviuiik  Charles 
Louis,  Bon  of  Fredericlc  V.,  recovered  the  Lower  PflJa- 
tinate  by  tlie  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1(J 48),  and  &  new 
electorate,  tbe  eighth,  was  created  for  him,  with  the 
offioe  of  high'treastiren  The  Upper  Palatinate  and 
the  former  mnk  of  tho  elector- pal ti tine  in  the  elec- 
toral collcg«  remained  with  Bavaria.  He  joined  the 
league  against  France  in  1672,  and  the  Palatioate 
was  devastated  by  Turenno  in  1674.  He  died  in 
1680,  and  tho  line  became  extinct  with  hi^  son 
Charles  in  16S5|  when  Phitipp  Wilhelm,  Pfalzgraf 
of  Neuburg,  succeeded  to  the  electorate,  and  re-estab- 
liflhed  Catholicism.  In  16S@  the  Palatiaate  was  again 
dfivastAted  by  the  French.  The  elector  died  in  WW^ 
and  WM  succeeded  by  his  son  Johann  Wilhelm, 
who»fl  estates  were  again  ravaged  by  tho  Freoch  in 
1693,  He  obtained  peaceable  possession  of  them  by 
the  Peace  of  Ryswick  (1697).  In  1705  he  eatublished 
toleration.  In  1 706,  when  the  elector,  Maximilian  1 1. 
of  Bavaria,  was  outlawed  in  connection  with  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  Succession,  ho  recovered  the  Upper 
Pjktatinate,  with  the  ancient  electoral  dignity,  but 
WAS  comptiUed  to  surrender  them  again  at  the  Pence 
of  1714.  He  was  vicar  of  the  empire  on  the  death 
of  Joseph  in  171L  He  died  in  1716,  and  was  s\ic- 
oeeded  by  bia  bn>ther  Karl  Philipp,  on  whose  death 
in  1742,  without  male  issTie,  the  electorate  fell  to  the 
Sulzhach  line,  represented  by  Karl  Theodor,  On  the 
death  in  1777  of  Maximilian  III.  he  aucceeded  to 
the  Electorate  of  Bavaria^  a  [Mirtion  of  tho  estates  of 
which,  however,  fell  to  AuBtria,  This  was  actnin- 
panied  by  the  recovery  of  the  old  electoral  oihce  of 
the  Pobtiiiate^  and  the  transference  of  the  grand- 
trea&urer»bip  to  Brunswick.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  reign  the  Palatinate  waa  conquered  by  the  French. 
He  dliod  without  issue  in  17P1>,  and  woa  eucceetled  by 
Maximilian  Joseph,  duke  of  Zweibrticken.  At  the 
Peare  of  Lundville  (IbOl)  ho  waa  compelled  to  aur- 
render  the  Palatinate.  Tho  poBsessions  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  were  annexed  to  France^  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  retiiaitHl^  was  given  to  the 
Grand- duke  of  Batien,  and  the  rest  was  distributed 
among  other  princea.  At  the  Peace  of  1814  Ger- 
many  recofered  her  possessions  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  pud  the  Palatinate  waa  redistributed 
among  Bavaria,  Baden,  Hesse- DarmKta^ilt^and  Prussia. 
The  portion  belonging  to  Baden  ii  included  in  the 
circles  of  Mannheim^  Heidelberg,  and  Moabach;  tlie 
Darmstadt  portion  coniititutei  the  provinoes  ol  Stark - 
enbiirg  and  Rheinheseem  Bavaria  received  the  whole 
of  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  the  portion  of  the  Lower 
Palatinate,  forming  the  Bavarian  circle  of  Khein- 
pfalz.  I'he  Pruiiaian  portion  was  added  to  the  Prus* 
sian  province  of  Rheinland, 

PAIj  at O^E,  Cau  n  t.  See  Paiatinaxe  and  Coukt y 
Palatine. 

palatine  hill,  PALATiuif.    See  Rome. 

PALEMBANG,  a  town  of  Sumatra,  capital  of  the 
province  of  aamo  name,  on  the  Moe^t,  here  called  the 
Palembang,  about  £>Q  miUs  above  its  mouth*  The 
town  is  spread  out  on  both  sides  nf  the  river  and 
along  aome  creeks,  lo  that  communication  between 
the  Tartoua  parts  must  be  maintained  by  boats. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  likewise,  chiefly  Chinese, 
live  constantly  on  the  river.  Palemb&ng  is  the  resi' 
dence  of  the  provincL'd  authorities,  and  is  very  fav- 
ourably placed  for  commerce,  the  river  having  a 
depth  of  4  to  9  fathoms,  and  being  affected  by  the 
tide.  1  he  jxipulation,  consisting  of  natives,  Arabian  :f«^ 
Europetirin,  and  Chineise,  ia  cstiniatcd  to  amount  to 
about  a/iJJOO. 

PALKNCIA,  a  toMni  of  Spain  in  Leon,  capital  of 
a  province  of  same  name,  117  miles  north  by  west  of 
Madrid.    It  ii  lurroimded  by  a  lefty  wail  on  the 


north-east  and  south,  and  washed  by  the  Caman  on 
the  west;  is  entered  by  seven  gate&,  and  oonalsls 
generally  of  broad  and  well -paved  streets  and  tevecal 
promenades.  The  chief  buildings  are  a  light  and 
elegant  Gothic  cathedral,  five  pariah  chnrches,  aeveral 
convents,  an  academy,  a  picture-grallery,  EpiscopaL 
palace,  conrt-houae,  and  very  large  bospit&L  lli« 
staple  manufactures  are  woollens.  Palencna  po^wrijisf 
considerable  historical  interest  The  Cid  Tended 
here  in  a  palaoe  wMcb  he  afterwards  converted  into 
the  hospital  of  San  Laaaro;  and  when  the  Blade 
Prince  attacked  the  cit j  the  w^omen  so  diaiinguiahed 
themselves  by  their  valour  that  Juan  L  allowed  Ibem 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  it  by  wearing  a  golden 
band  on  their  head  dress.  Pop.  14,505,— The  pro- 
vince of  Palenciais  bounded  by  the  provinces  of  San- 
tander,  Burgos,  ValbdoUd  and  Leon;  area,  31,5 
square  milea.  It  la  fertile,  traversed  by  the  Carrion 
and  other  atreama,  and  contains  copper  minea  and 
abundance  of  chalk,  gypsum,  and  saltj^etre.  Great 
quantities  of  grain  are  produced.  Woollens  are  ex* 
tensively  manufactured  and  exported  to  tlia  resl  of 
the  kingdom.     Pop.  180,785. 

PALENQUE,  a  village  in  Mexico,  in  the  dewi- 
ment  of  Chiapaa,  GO  miles  north-eaat  of  Ciudad-^BeaL 
Near  it  are  ejttensive  and  magniticent  niina  of  whal 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  large  city.  These  mlna 
are  the  most  remarkable  aboriginal  remains  that 
have  yet  been  discovered  in  America,  They  cover 
a  large  area^  and  oonidst  of  vast  pyramidal  stnictura 
of  cut  stone,  rising  in  terraces  and  aurniounted  by 
solid  stone  edifices  of  a  peciiliar  architecture,  cmor 
mented  with  fignrescut  in  relief  or  formed  of  stuoeov 
and  abundantly  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  Moat 
of  the  buildings  crowning  the  pyramida  are  of  €«m 
story,  though  some  are  of  two,  and  a  square  tawvt 
of  three  at  least.  The  principal  buildings  which  it 
known  as  the  *  Palace/  is  223  feet  long,  ISO  wide, 
and  25  high,  with  a  broad  projecting  o>mice»  the 
pyramid  on  which  it  sianda  being  310  feet  long, 
260  broad  at  the  baae,  and  40  feet  high.  The  Pabu» 
faces  the  east,  and  hus  fourteen  doorways  on  each 
side  and  eleven  at  the  ends.  It  is  built  of  cut  stonea 
cemented  with  a  mortar  of  lime  and  sand,  and  had 
been  originally  faced  with  stucco  and  painted,  bul 
moat  of  the  stucco  has  fallen  off.  The  piers  belwees 
the  door- ways  are  ornamented  with  bass^reliefii  in 
stucco,  of  Bfvinted  execution,  and  dii^playing  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  projiortiona  of  tha 
human  figure.  There  are  four  interior  courts,  upon 
which  open  a  great  number  of  chambers  fioored  with 
smooth  solid  cement.  The  principal  court  is  80  fe^t  i 
by  70.  On  each  side  are  large  slabs  of  stone,  on  which  < 
are  carved  in  baas-relief  human  %ures  9  or  10  feei  t 
high.  The  second  court  is  aa  long,  but  not  so  wide. 
From  the  north  side  of  the  third  court  rises  a  tower 
three  stories  high,  which  containa  within  it  another 
distinct  tower  having  a  stair-way  that  ends,  atrangp  i 
to  say,  against  a  solid  stone  ceiling.  There  are  vaolli  i 
and  rooms  sunk  in  the  maiis  of  the  pyramid,  in  whidi  I 
have  been  found  vasea  containing  human  rcnialn& 
Another  structure  crowns  a  pyramid  of  stone  110  feel  t 
high,  on  the  slope,  and  so  steep  that  it  can  only  be 
ascended  with  difficulty.  I'his  building  haa  BoUd 
walls  except  on  the  north  side,  in  which  are  fi\  e  door- 
wavs.  The  front  is  richly  ornamented  with  stuceo, 
and  the  four  piers  between  the  door- ways  are  oraa- 
mented  with  weU-executed  female  figures sorroiinded  1 
with  hieroglyphics.  Another  remarkable  stnictiuv  \ 
consists  of  a  raised  terrace  meosunng  60  feet  on  tha  i 
slope,  with  a  level  summit  110  feet  wide,  from  which 
ri^es  a  pvramid  134  feet  high  on  the  vlope,  crowned 
with  a  l)uiltiitig  60  feet  long  and  31  deep.  This 
building  bas  three  door-ways,  and  contains  thre« 
apartmenta,      The  central   and   largest   contains   a 
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tm&Ucr  ch amber  witUin  itself^  in  wKich  there  is  a 
large  tablet  of  atone  stmlpturtd  with  bicroglypbics 
and  with  a  grovip  of  human  figures  apparently  en- 
gaged in  a  Boletnn  Boctifice.  Some  of  the  ngnre 
groups  in  atucco-work  belonging  to  thiit  edifice, 
according  to  Mr.  Stephens,  *  in  justness  of  proportion 
and  Bjmmetry  mui^t  have  approached  the  Grcok 
tnodelflj  There  arc  also  a  nuoaber  of  monolithic 
atatuc*  among  the  remains.  These  ruins  were  dia- 
oovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1750,  and  were  explored 
by  order  of  the  government  in  1784  and  1787  by 
Bernflsconi  and  Dtl  RiO|  who  published  an  account 
of  them  in  IS 22;  by  Du  P&ix  (ISO 7),  whose  account 
wm  published  in  183^35;  and  by  Stephens  and 
Catherwood  in  1840»  See  Stephens's  Incident*  of 
Travel  in  Central  Aroerici\,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan; 
and  Gather  wood's  Viewa  of  tlie  Andent  Monuments 
of  Central  America,  Chkpaa,  and  Yucatan. 

PALERMO,  a  province  in  the  north  of  Sicily, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Tyrrhenean  Sea,  east 
by  the  provinces  of  Mefisina  and  Catama^  sontli  by 
Caltanisetta  and  Girgenti,  and  west  by  Trapani; 
greatest  lengtli,  north- weet  to  ionth-east,  6(S  milos; 
breadth,  48  miles;  area,  19 63  square  mUeBL  Its  coa^ 
consjsta  of  a  series  of  extensive  bays  and  bold  pro- 
moviitoriee.  Its  Interior  towards  tlie  south  ia  traversed, 
east  to  west,  by  a  branch  of  the  Neptunian  ^Toun- 
tams.  The  streams  are  numerous^  but  smolL  It  is 
divided  into  four  distdcta — Palemoo,  the  capital; 
Ctfalfti,  Corleone^  and  Termini  Imerese.   Pop.  698,622. 

PAI/ERMO  (ancient  Pajwrmu^),  a  seaport  town, 
the  ca|4tal  of  Sidly,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
northern  shore  *»f  the  bland  on  a  wide  bay  partly 
iuchised  by  lefty  hills.  Its  numerous  spires,  domefi, 
and  towers  give  it  a  very  imposing  appearance  when 
approached  from  the  sea.  It  Id  of  a  rectangular 
shape,  surrounded  by  wiills  flanked  with  bastioni, 
defended  by  several  hatteriea,  and  entered  by  twelve 
gates.  It  is  built  with  considerable  regularifcy,  and 
is  intersected  at  right  angles  by  two  principal  streets. 
At  the  point  of  intersection  is  a  large  octagon  called 
the  Quattro  Cantoneri  (with  a  beautiful  fountain  in 
its  centre),  lined  with  elegant  buildings  in  the  differ- 
ent styles  of  G redan  architecture,  and  adorned  with 
uutnerous  statues.  The  two  principal  streets  are 
opened  into  by  a  great  number  of  others,  which  are 
both  narrower  and  of  an  inferior  description^  but  aE 
the  streets,  principal  and  inferior,  are  remarkably 
well  paved  with  blocks  of  lava,  though  the  benefit 
is  often  lost  from  the  filthy  state  in  which  many  of 
them  are  allowed  to  remain.  Numerous  obstnictioiifl 
alflo,  in  the  form  of  booths,  work&h<jp9,  and  (»ther 
projections,  block  up  several  of  the  thoroughfares, 
and  make  the  threading  of  them  a  task  both  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  Tliera  are  not  many  squares  in 
addition  to  the  one  already  mentioned,  but  admirable 
places  of  resort  are  provided  by  the  iVlarina  and  the 
Phira — the  former  a  superb  terrace  about  80  yards 
wide,  stretching  about  a  mile  along  the  bay;  the 
latter^  commencing  in  the  east  where  the  terrace 
terminates,  is  a  magniGcent  public  garden  regularly 
And  beautifully  laid  out,  and  adorned  with  statuea, 
fountains,  and  rustic  temples.  The  public  edifices 
are  numerous,  but  do  not  in  general  display  much 
taste.  The  most  important  are  the  cathedral,  the 
church  of  San  Giuseppe,  numerous  other  churches 
and  convents;  the  royal  palace,  finely  situated,  and 
surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens,  but  consisting  of  a 
large  and  irregular  pile  of  buildings,  among  which 
the  only  grent  attractions  are  the  chapel  of  King 
Roger,  rich  in  mosaics,  the  picture -gallery,  the  ar- 
moury, and  the  observatory,  from  which  Piazzi  dis- 
covered the  plaoet  Ceres;  the  archiepiacopal  palace, 
the  mint,  custom-house,  public  library  (apparently 
X>oth  well  ammged  and  much  fre<^uented);  the  uni- 


versity, in  a  very  declining  state;  the  banMkt^  wan^ 
nal,  courts  of  justice,  mQnie*di-pUtdf  three  tbea^«% 
four  hospitaisi  and  several  literary  and  charitable 
endowments,  llie  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of 
silk^  cottons,  oibcloth,  leather,  glass,  and  gloves 
made  from  tlie  byssus  or  beard  of  a  species  of  mussel. 
The  trade  has  the  advantnge  of  an  excellent  road- 
stead and  harbour,  and  though  much  more  limited 
than  it  ought  to  be  considering  the  great  natural 
resonrcei  of  the  island,  is  by  no  weans  unint{X)rtant, 
and  has  in  recent  times  greatly  in  creased  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export  are  shumac,  wine  and  spirits, 
fruit,  sulphur,  skins,  oil,  essences,  linseed,  cream  of 
tartar,  liquorice,  and  manna;  of  import— colonial  pro* 
duce,  woollen,  cotton^  Itnen,  and  silk  tissues^  hard  ware, 
earthenware^  &c.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  very 
productive,  and  give  employment  to  numerous  handL 

Palermo  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  the  seat 
of  a  supreme  court  with  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
inland;  of  a  criminal  court  for  the  {irovince,  of  a 
commercial  and  several  other  inferior  courts,  and  of 
several  important  public  offices.  Its  foundiition  is 
attributed  to  the  Phcenieians.  From  them  it  passed 
to  the  Carthaginians,  who  maile  it  the  capital  of 
their  Sicilian  possessions  and  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
tended commeroB.  ITie  Komans  obtained  possession 
of  it  in  B.a  254,  made  it  a  free  town,  and  conferred 
upon  it  many  important  privileges,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  increased  rapidly  and  became  very  pros- 
l>eroiis.  After  the  faU  of  the  Roman  Empire  the 
Saracens  became  its  masters,  and  kept  possession  of 
it  till  1072,  when  it  was  taken  by  Roger  the  Norman, 
who  founded  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily,  Since  then 
it  has  always  continued  to  be  the  capital.  It  has 
repeatedly  suffered  from  earthquakes.  This  and  the 
other  vicissitudes  which  it  has  undergone  is  probably 
the  reason  why  bo  few  remains  of  antiquity  are  to 
be  found  within  it.  Some,  however^  still  exist  in  Its 
en  1  irons,  which,  both  on  tliis  account  and  their  own 
intriuajc  beauty,  are  in  many  respects  more  attractive 
than  the  town.  During  an  insurrection  which  took 
place  in  January,  1848,  the  town  was  bombard<^d: 
and  Garibaldi  seized  it  in  IbGi^.  I'upulation  ialS72, 
180,14.';;  in  1881.  205,712. 

PALES,  one  of  the  rural  deities  of  Italy,  the  giver 
of  good  pasturage,  and  the  protectrwa  of  the  flocks 
from  contagion  and  wild  beasts.  She  was  represented 
as  a  pastoral  goddess  with  a  staff  and  a  crowu  on  her 
head,  and  was  wombipped  sometimes  under  the  trees, 
sometimes  in  temples.  Her  f^tivol  was  celebrated 
on  the  snme  day  as  the  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Home  (April  21).  The  offerings  to  her  were  milk 
and  cakes.  Some  authors  represent  Pales  as  a  male 
deity,  the  son  nf  Jupiter. 

P'ALESIINE,  CANA.<ii«r,  Lakd  of  Israkl,  JutiBA, 
or  Holt  Land,  a  country  forming  part  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  on  the  south-west  of  Syria,  forming  part  of 
the  paahnlicof  Acre  and  Damascus,  situated  tnttween 
lat.  Sr  30'  and  33"  30'  K.;  lorn  34^  30'  to  86'  E.;  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  mountains  of  Lebanon, 
east  by  the  Arabian  Desert,  south  by  Arabia  Petnea» 
and  west  by  the  Mediterranean;  length,  north  to 
south,  about  140  miles;  breadth,  about  £0  miles, 
area,  nearly  10,000  square  miles. 

A(&ujitain9. — The  surface  is  generally  mountainous, 
being  traversed  by  branches  from  the  chain  of  Lelm- 
non,  one  of  wfiich  stretches  south  in  a  direction  nearly 
parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  forming 
the  water-shed  between  its  bssin  and  that  of  the 
Dead  Sea;  while  another,  turning  more  to  the  eaM, 
stretches  along  the  left  side  of  the  valley  of  tlie 
Jordan.  The  mountains,  composed  generally  of  Jura 
limestone  or  oolite,  but  often  capped  or  pierced  by 
rocks  of  volcanic  origin,  attain  their  greatest  height, 
of  about  10,000  feet,  In  Mount  Hermon,  where  they 
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irgt  become  dutadied  from  the  principal  chain.  Xone 
of  the  other  belghtii  exceed  3000  feet;  but  many  of 
them  hAve  acqiiirod  great  celebrity  from  the  freqaent 
notice  taken  of  them  in  Holy  Writ,  or  tlie  wonderful 
events  of  which  they  have  been  the  thciitre.  The 
moeit  remarkable  are  Carmel,  forming  a  promontory 
in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  Bouth-weat  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Acre;  Tabor^  or  the  motlem  Jebel  Tor,  at 
the  north-east  e3ctroniity  of  the  plain  of  Esdraclon; 
Ebal  and  Gerizim,  in  the  valley  of  S&maria;  Gil  cad 
and  Nebo^  or  Pisgah,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan; 
and  Zion,  Moriah,  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  in  and 
near  Jerusalem, 

Plaint  and  VatJeys, — Palestine  haa  comparatively 
few  plains,  the  strata  on  their  upheaval  having;  broken 
into  innumerable  fra^ncnta,  like  the  icy  aiguilles  of 
a  glacier  when  broken  up  by  Bome  sudden  downward 
bend  of  the  ground.  This  has  made  the  plains  small 
and  few,  but  the  valleys  inntimerable;  so  that  it  is 
precisely  the  country  which  Moses  dcBcribea^  ^a  land 
uf  hills  and  valleys,'  That  many  of  these  have  been 
well  wooded  is  evident  from  the  frequent  remains  of 
old  forests,  even  in  localities  which  are  now  verdure- 
lesa.  In  few  countries  is  there  such  endless  variety 
of  vftDey  as  to  size,  sbaf^te,  colour,  and  fertility.  The 
small  plains  are  nomeroua,  the  large  few;  the  mari- 
time plains  of  Photnicia  and  Philistia,  tiie  river-pLuti 
of  Jordan,  the  inland  plain  of  Eadraolon,  anc!  the 
mountain  plain  of  the  BekiJ,  betwceu  the  two  Ijeba- 
nonsp  being  aH  that  need  he  enumerated,  lliese  are 
widely  different  from  each  other,  thou«jb  within  a 
vnudl  territory.  The  sea- plains  are  Htili  peopled  and 
tilled,,  and  from  Gaza  to  BeyrCit  marks  of  fruitfulnesa 
are  seen.  The  Jordan  plain  is  nearly  a  waste  of 
Mnd,  that  river  making  no  further  impression  uptm 
the  levels  on  each  side  titan  merely  to  fringe  itsself 
for  some  20  yanla  with  verdure,  which,  while  it 
hides  the  river  from  the  traveller  looking  down  say 
from  Olivet,  presents  the  appeaniUire  of  a  ribbon  of 
winding  green  on  a  yellow  rolx«,  or  of  a  green  snake 
rolling  all  its  length  in  the  centre  of  a  long  striate  of 
saod  The  Esdraelon  plain,  or  *■  valley  of  Jezreisl,* 
is  a  fine  plain  of  considerable  extent  Ita  fertility  is 
great;  and  lying  waste,  as  it  does,  it  produces  only 
thistles  and  the  like,  which,  however,  by  their  enor- 
mous size  (12  feet  high)  show  the  richness  of  the  soil 
Except  in  the  district  of  Ei  Ilulch  or  'the  Waters 
of  Merom,'  or  in  such  lowdying  districts  as  Merj* 
Sanur^  between  Samaria  and  Jenin^  there  do  not 
i^tpear  to  be  what  we  should  call  bojgi  or  nmreheai^ 
though  bt  certain  seaAonjs  there  are  wide  tracts  ren- 
dered atmo«t  impaaaable  by  the  overflow  of  streams. 
The  heat  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  from 
April  to  November,  dries  up  nioiit  of  the  marshes, 
and  scorches  bath  hill  and  pin  in.  In  later  a^ea 
this  18  more  especially  true,  as  formerly  the  vaut 
forests,  orchards,  and  vineyards  and  olive-yards  which 
clothed  the  country  shut  out  the  heat,  cooled  the  soil, 
and  retained  the  moiatinre.  Oriental  travellers  are 
apt  to  overlook  these  circumstances,  and  st^metimes 
Indulge  in  remarks  of  depreciation  aa  well  as  hints  of 
doubt  as  to  ancient  fertility,  which  would  have  tjeen 
considerably  mmiified  hwl  there  been  the  needful 
recollection  of  thene  facta,  and  the  due  allowance 
made  for  the  greatly  altered  condition  of  the  land 
FoTf  granting  that  sun  and  rain  and  climate  have 
nematned  much  as  in  old  days,  the  materials  for 
modifyizig  and  regulating  and  using  theso  no  longer 
existt 

Cnrti. — Palestine  Itcing  a  limestone  country,  ex- 
liibits  caves  in  great  numbers  and  of  all  varieties  of 
size  and  form,  llie  earliest  mention  of  a  cave  in 
Scripture  is  in  the  history  of  Lot  (Gen.  xix.  SO). 
The  ne3ct  is  at  the  death  of  Sarah,  when  Abraham 
bought  the  CAve  Macbpelab  for  a  burying-plaoe. 


This  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  never  b«ea  mUmftA  I 
man,  but  remains  in  all  probability  juii  as  it  m 
wheo  the  patriarcha  were  buried  in  it.  The  ^foslems 
can  give  us  no  real  information  regarding  it,  for  they 
will  not  enter  it,  dreading  immediate  death  at  the 
hand  of  Abraham's  spirit,  which  they  believe  to 
reside  in  it.  Caves  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
bo<^)ks  of  Judges,  Joshua,  and  Samuel,  but  the  only 
one  specified  is  that  of  Adullam,  which  haa  been 
identi^ed  with  the  cave  of  Khureit^n  (the  ancient 
Hareth),  some  5  miles  south  of  Bcthlehem^a  sin* 
gular  cave,  or  rather  series  of  caves  and  chamber^ 
extending  for  miles^  to  which  the  one  entrance  is 
an  orifice  not  larger  than  a  door,  half  way  down  the 
almost  per[>endicular  faoe  of  a  precipice,  which  orifice 
is  reached  by  a  shelf  or  ledge  of  rook,  along  whldi 
one  has  to  End  his  way  cautiously  to  the  cave.  The 
interior  b  quite  a  labyrinth,  with  vaulted  chunbei* 
lemarkably  dry  and  warm^  but  with  no  impure  air. 
It  could  accommodate  hundreds  of  men  (we  miglit 
almost  say  thousaufls)  all  bidden  In  the^  far-extend- 
ing cham1>ers.  There  are  caves  not  far  fr>m  that  of 
Khureitfin,  viz,  at  Deir-Dubban,  about  half*w»y  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  Eleutheropolis,  but  these  do 
not  correspond  with  the  scenes  in  David's  history; 
though  Van  de  Yelde  thinks  that  these  western 
ones  are  David's  (^ve,  and  the  eastern  (lOinreitiin), 
near  Tekoah,  are  Sauls  caves  or  cave.  That  these 
huge  caves  or  grottoes  at  Deir-Dubhan  were  nssd 
iMjth  for  hiding-places  and  dwelling-places,  both  in 
Jewish  and  Christian  days,  is  pretty  evident;  but 
whether  this  is  the  place  of  the  AduUam  cave  ef 
David  is  not  so  plain.  There  were  caves  in  GaHlee 
also*  The  ^cotton  cave,'  or  * Kotton - Megharah,* 
imder  Jerusalem,  is  a  wonderiul  cavity,  extendinf 
under  a  large  |H>rtioQ  of  the  city.  But  though  caJJed 
a  ^Megharah,'  it  is  an  old  quarry,  out  of  wbidi 
Jerusalem  was  partly  built,  and  therefore  interesting, 
especially  as  the  traces  of  the  quanymen  are  st^ 
visible  in  every  recess. 

Biterg. — There  is  bat  one  great  river  in  Palsstine 
— the  Jordan,  one  of  the  most  tortuous  of  streams; 
always  nipplied  with  water,  though  often  so  coosid* 
crahly  beneath  the  il|>  of  lU  banks  as  to  be  invisihle 
from  any  distance^  The  Jonlan  originates  in  streams 
that  come  from  Iiel>anon  and  Hermon,  and  unite 
in  the  Waters  of  Merom.  It  fxktls  into  the  I>ead 
Sea  after  a  course  of  about  70  miles  direct,  or  200 
including  windings.  There  are  numerous  streams 
and  streamlets  finding  their  way  westward  to  tlie 
Mediterranean  from  Libanns  and  ita  prolongationa 
or  olf»hoots  as  far  as  the  Hills  of  JudaL,  TIiSi9 
are  equally  numerous  streams  flowing  eastward  frinn 
the  same  range  into  the  Huleb,  Sea  of  Galilee,  Deed 
Sea,  and  Jordan.  Antilibanus,  sending  its  offshoots 
doAvn  the  east  of  Jordan,  and  forming  Uie  Mountains 
of  Grdan,  (jilead,  A  mm  on,  and  Moab,  is  the  water- 
shed for  a  large  tract  of  country  l>etween  itself  and 
the  Ghor  or  Jordan  vaHoy.  Though  the  rivers  are 
in  general  small,  yet  they  are  not  more  summer 
bro«>k»i  as  many  suppose.  That  but  few  t>f  the  imm- 
rnerable  wa^lys  or  water-oounes  are  filled  thronglMiiit 
the  year  is  true;  but  still  there  are  several  permanent 
streams  which  do  good  senice  in  the  districts  throng^ 
which  they  pass.  Passing  by  what  we  may  call 
*  Lebanon  streams,*  which  are  always  vigoroos,  tliere 
i&  the  Zerka,  a  few  miles  north  of  desarea;  the  Aujeh, 
a  little  north  of  Jalfa;  and  the  Rubin,  a  little  south 
of  this  last  town;  and  the  MuktitUkor  Kishon  (Kutta  = 
KiBhrjn),  which  is  sometimei^  however,  low  enough, 
so  low  that  when  it  reaches  the  seA  it  is  lo£t  in  the 
sands.  None  of  these  are  navigable,  but  they  an 
rivers  all  the  year  roimd,  and  wide  enough  to  sUow 
boats  to  ply  on  them  for  some  little  distance.  Honied 
cattle  find  plenty  of  pasture  in  the  Plain  of  Esdraeloiv 
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and  on  th&t  of  Sharon^  about  the  Bos-el-Ain,  or  source 
of  the  Aujch^  And  along  tXie  biuilcs  of  all  the  above 
rivers,  and  near  the  spring*  iipm  the  plains.  Pa**- 
tng  travellers  are  apt  to  overlook  these  things,  and 
to  brint^  hi^me  a  vorse  Tcport  of  the  land  tlmn  tt 
deserves  for  barreimeas  and  want  of  water.  Witb 
one  thing  certiinly  they  are  struck,  tbe  innnmeruble 
water-coursea  in  every  part  of  the  land^  which  would 
make  ita  irrigatkm  m  minute  and  oompkte  were  the 
rain  siifticient  to  fill  these,  ar  rather  fuffidently  regu- 
lated and  dirtributed  over  the  year  to  keep  these 
always  filled;  and  were  tbia  land  thoroughly  clothed, 
and  its  soil  protected  by  wcx)d,  as  to  moderate  tbo 
heat  and  prevent  the  excessive  eviif>aratio(n.  Tbe 
words  of  MoBes  were  true  words  when  be  called  it 
*a  gixid  land,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountaina 
and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hOk."  The 
whole  land  bears  marks  of  being  better  watered  than 
at  present,  and  contains  everywhere  the  remains  of 
those  artificial  appliances^  such  as  terraces,  ci^tenis, 
and  wells,  by  which  the  rain  waa  regulated  and  dis- 
tributed. In  this  respect  it  resembled  Egypt  some- 
what, in  so  far  as  in  that  land  there  is  such  ample 
provision,  by  wells  and  canalsi,  for  retaining  the 
waters  of  tbe  Nile  when  their  annual  overflow  baa 
flnbaided;  bnt  there  Is  tbia  great  difference — Egypt 
required  but  little  skill,  and  coat,  and  labour  in  ita 
storage  of  Kile-water;  Palestine  needed  all  these  in 
a  great  degree,  taxing  the  handa  and  beads  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  evoking  thereby  an  amount  of  steaiiy, 
patient  industry  which  produced  a  hardy,  busy,  and 
indomitable  population  such  as  Egvpt  could  never 
boast  of, 

Lak-€t, — ^The  lakes  of  Palestine  are  more  remarkable 
than  its  rivers.  They  are  three  in  number;  all  consider- 
ably below  sea-level,  yet  visible  from  far  distances. 
For  qoiet  beauty  the  Hnleh,  or  '  Watein  of  Merom," 
with  the  adjoining  vale,  are  remarkahle,  and  for 
sabdued  attractiveness  the  Sea  of  Tiberias;  but  for 
hrillianoe  there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  to  tbe 
Dead  Sea.  Whatever  of  tameness  there  may  bo 
about  the  former  two,  about  this  last  aU  is  grandeur; 
and  the  silvery  eparkle  of  its  waters  (ariamg  from 
their  saline  and  bittuninotis  composition)  gives  a 
brIghtneM  to  the  scene  which  is  enhanced,  not  nen* 
tralized,  by  the  dark  shadows  of  the  Mountains  of 
J^IoaU  These  lakes  form  three  singular  depressions 
or  troughs  in  tbe  great  nattiml  groove  or  gorge 
extending  from  the  Bek^  to  tbe  Arabab,  about  200 
miles.  ^Hiis  extraordinary  hollow,  so  far  hclow  sea- 
kvel,  is  kept  in  its  j^resent  state  mainly  by  its  own 
heat.  Were  the  climate  to  become  a  Scottish  one, 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias  would  rise  greatly,  and  transform 
the  Jordan  into  a  Rhine,  in  parts  of  tbe  Ghor  into  a 
lake;  the  Bead  Sea  wonld  swell  up  and  overllow  into 
the  Arabah,  producing  changes  in  the  whole  of  the 
•ontUem  region  which  it  is  impossible  to  calculate 
upon.  Tbe  length  of  tbe  Dead  Sea  is  45  miles;  it^ 
greatest  breadth  12.  The  density  of  its  waters  varies 
between  1160  and  1230  (pure  water  being  1000 J. 
Professor  Hull  has  recently  (1S84)  discovered  that 
the  Dead  Sea  formerly  stocnl  1400  feet  above  its 
prt-scnt  level,  or  lf>0  fett  above  the  Iklediterranean. 

WcUm  and  JSprin^i, — With  us  wells  or  springs, 
unless  they  are  very  fine  or  medicinal,  are  not  objects 
ol  mark.  In  Palestine  they  are  all  counted  worthy 
of  note;  sacred  too,  in  a  measure,  so  that  It  ii  as 
mnch  sacrilege  to  destroy  a  weE  as  to  de£le  a  mosque 
or  injure  a  tomb.  The  places  named  from  the  En 
or  the  Beer  arc  very  numerous.  jsVmong  these  we 
have  '  the  Fountain  of  Two  Calves,*  En*EgIaim,  near 
the  Dead  Sea;  the  *  Fountain  of  Gardens,*  Kn-giui- 
nim,  of  which  name  there  were  two  eitiesi,  one  in 
Juilah  and  another  in  Issachar;  the  'Fountain  of 
the  Goat,'  Engedi,  now  Ain  Jiddi,  on  the  shore  of 


the  Dead  Sea,  one  of  Judah*s  rocky  springs;  the 
'Fountain  of  Sharpness,'  or  Swiftness,  En-Haddah^ 
one  of  tbe  springs  of  Issacb^'s  plains;  En-Kiuimon, 
in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  land;  the  *  Foyutain 
of  the  Fuller,'  En-Bogel,  the  spring  of  JemaaJem, 
known  in  early  ages;  &g.  Besides  these  there  were 
many  other  fountains  all  over  the  land.  There  was 
Hagar's  '  Fountain'  or  *  Well,'  Beer-la- hairoi,  in  the 
southern  desert,  hard  by  Beersbeba;  the  *  Fountain 
in  Jezreel,*  hy  which  Israel  pitched  in  the  battle 
between  them  and  the  Philistines;  and  others.  There 
are  the  ^wells'  of  the  patriarchs  in  diiforent  places— 
tbe  \Ve]X  of  Abraham  at  Beersheba,  now  represented 
hy  two,  still  well  filled  and  surrounded  hy  large  intone 
trougbsi;  the  wells  of  IsaaCt  south  of  Gemr,  Sitnab, 
Eaek,  and  Eehoboth,  of  which  only  the  last  can  be 
said  to  have  a  representjitive,  at  Ruhaibeb  on  the 
great  Boman  road,  tks  noted  in  the  Peutinger  Tables, 
where  remarkable  ruins  are  to  this  day  visible;  the 
Well  of  Jacob,  dog  ottt  of  a  spur  of  Geriziraj  and 
close  by  Joseph^s  tomb;  the  Well  of  Bethlehem, 
which  David  knew  so  well,  as  no  doubt  the  well  of 
his  sbepbord-boyhood;  the  Well  of  Sirah  near  Hebron 
(2  miles  according  to  Ja^iejiha.^),  where  Abner  wis 
overtaken  by  Joab's  messeugen*;  besides  other  name- 
less wells  all  over  the  land,  more  prt^cious  than  gold. 
There  are  a  good  many  modem  wells  in  use,  which, 
though  probably  the  remains  of  ancient  ones^  are 
unmentioned  in  Scripture. 

Few  of  these  wells  are  properly  kept  up,  though 
none  are  gratnitouslj  destroyed.  Some  have  become 
quite  unserviceable;  and  even  Jacobus  Well  ia  in  such 
a  state  of  disrepair  (the  masonry  in  the  upi^er  part 
having  fallen  in)  as  to  require  almost  a  redigging 
before  it  can  be  of  use.  Ellsha's  Fountain  still  ponrs 
out  its  clear  current,  though  little  care  is  apparently 
bestowed  on  it, 

Gcofofjj/. — From  the  southern  border  of  Palestine, 
where  the  hill -country  of  Judah  begins^  to  the 
extreme  north,  there  is  almost  unvarying  limestone. 
Passing  from  Switzerland  to  Syria  the  traveller 
marks  a  striking  dissimilarity  between  the  Alj^s  and 
Lebanon;  but  in  passing  from  Sardinia,  or  Italy,  or 
Greece,  or  Atna  Minor,  be  finds  an  interesting  resem- 
blance, in  colour  and  feature  and  composition,  between 
tbe  rocks  of  these  regions  and  those  of  Syria.  Syria 
is,  as  a  whole,  a  mgged,  hlUy  region  composed  of 
limestone  of  the  seconaary  period;  a  country  seamed 
and  torn  by  %'olcanic  action  from  one  end  to  another; 
long  stripes  of  depression  and  ridges  of  upheaval 
nmning  parallel;  the  latter  broken  across  and  across 
into  wide  districts  of  table-land  interspersed  with 
hollows  and  valley  a,  with  solitary  hills  or  little 
groups  of  clustering  peaka.  'The  great  masses  of 
rock  (says  Robinson)  which  constitute  tbe  mountains 
of  Palestine  and  Lebanon  are  Jura  limestone;  com- 
pact, hard,  not  rich  in  fossils,  and  full  of  caverns  and 
grottoes.  This  rock  is  everywhere  the  basis  on  w^Mch 
have  been  deposited  in  some  parts  extensive  tracts 
of  volcanic  products;  as  also  chalk  and  chalky  lime- 
stone, magnesian  limestone  (dolomite),  sandstone,  oon- 
glomerate,  marl,  &c.  On  the  west  of  the  Jordan  and 
Araboli  the  chalk  formation  which  prevails  through 
the  soutbem  desert  terminates  with  the  desert;  and 
the  Jura  limestone,  beginning  with  the  mountains 
south  of  Hebron,  holds  its  course  northward,  forming 
the  mass  of  the  western  hill*oountrj  of  Carmel  and 
of  Lebanon.  East  of  the  Jordan  and  Arabah,  where, 
around  Petra,  large  masses  of  porphyry,  sandstone, 
and  limestone  Ho  in  close  proximity,  tbe  same  Jura 
limestone  extends  northward  through  the  Belkah 
and  the  mountains  of  Ajl^;  and  is  Hkewiae  the 
basis  on  which  rest  the  vast  volcanic  tracts  of  Hauribi, 
Jaul&n,  ajid  Lejah.' 

Naturtd  if  afor^.— -The number  of  mftirnnalninh^hit* 
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ing  P&lostlne  h  l&r^  for  ilie  extent  of  llie  ooimtiy, 
junounting  to  about  eighty  in  number.  Of  tko  wild 
BJilmaU  mentioQed  In  the  Bible,  the  Hod  and  tbe 
reim  or  unicorn,  thAt  is,  the  aurochs,  are  no  longer 
found  In  Palestina  Among  carnivoroat  ftnlmaJn  are 
the  wolf,  the  hyaeniL,  the  jiickal;  the  leopard,  00  the 
flides  of  Cftrmel  and  Gilead  or  in  tbe  forests  of  Galilee ; 
and  the  bear,  in  Hermon  and  Lebanon.  Tbe  wild 
boar  IE  conunoD,  and  much  dreaded  by  the  huflband- 
men  on  aocomit  of  the  ravages  it  commits.  Other 
Mammalia  that  may  be  mentioned  are  the  wild  goat, 
the  gaxulle,  tbe  coney,  hare,  jerboft»  rat,  monse,  bat, 
&c  Uf  tbe  binJs  of  Palestine  the  Rev.  H,  B.  Tria- 
tram,  iti  his  work  on  the  Katurnl  History  of  the 
Bible,  remarktf: — 'The  number  of  speciea  ooEected 
by  myaolf  oinountB  to  822,  and  there  are  at  leaat 
thirty  other  Kpecies  which  may  be  added  to  the  Hit. 
Of  theae  the  great  part  are  eitlier  the  oame  as  those 
of  oor  own  coiintry,  or  very  similar  in  character  and 
appearanoeL  There  are,  however,  many  birds  of 
bnlliant  plumage^  which  are  either  extinct  In  Britain 
or  very  rare  strollers  to  onr  shores,  while  there  are 
otbera  which  do  not  extend  so  far  nortk  The  roller, 
bee^eateTi  hoopoe,  Smyrna  kingfisher,  lielted  king- 
fisher,  sun -bird,  great  shrtke,  and  bulbiil  may  be 
mentioned  among  these.  But  what  arref^t»  the  atten* 
tian  of  the  travcjUer  even  more  than  theoe  brightly- 
clothed  birda  is  the  immense  number  and  variety 
of  tbe  larger  birds  of  prey — the  vultures,  eagles,  and 
f&looni^whkh  al>outid  in  every  part  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  are  at  first  eight  its  ornithological  cbarac- 
teristic  Many  of  tbeae— eagles^  kitcj},  peregrines, 
biiZEards — were  ctnce  familiar  denizens  of  the  wilder 
parts  of  England,  hut  have  disappeared  before  the 
increase  of  human  population.  Others,  as  the  grl^ons 
and  vultures,  are  the  useful  scavengers  of  warm  di- 
mates^  scarcely  ever  soen  in  more  northern  latitudes.' 
K^itUei  are  very  numerous.  They  include  the  land 
and  the  water  tortoise,  the  crocodile  (leviathan),  the 
ehameteon,  and  a  variety  of  lizards  and  Bcrpents. 
Pishes  are  abundant  in  tbe  Jordan  and  its  alMuents, 
and  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  are  found  jn  imuieiiBe 
shoala.  The  most  numerous  species  are  the  barbel 
and  tbe  bream*  Descending  lower  in  tbe  scale  of 
animals,  we  may  mentioii  the  s(»)rplon,  tbe  locust^ 
hornet,  bee,  and  grassbopper.  The  flora  of  Palestine 
is  large  and  varied;  about  1000  species  have  been 
notioed,  and  the  whole  number  is  probably  at  least 
2000,  Among  the  trees  are  the  cedar,  oak,  ash, 
oHve,  palm,  sycamore,  oleander^  ivaltintv  Ac.  Wheats 
barley,  and  other  grains  are  cultivated^  the  ^ine  k 
almost  neglected  now,  though  there  h  no  country 
better  suited  to  its  cultivation  than  Pidestine. 

JItsiary, — The  name  Palestine,  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  Ptic^ditth,  and  meaning  the  land  of  the 
Phill8tuie%  occurs  in  this  sense  in  several  passages 
of  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible,  and  in  several 
others  in  the  Hebrew,  where  it  is  translated  Pkiluiia. 
It  is  proi>erly  applicable  only  to  the  south-west  port 
of  the  country,  stretching  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  appears  to  have  been  flnt  used 
in  its  mure  extended  sense  by  Greek  authors,  and 
derived  additional  currency  from  it»  adoption  by 
Josephus  and  Ptiilo.  The  ancient  name  of  the 
country  was  Canaan^  which  it  evidently  owed  to  the 
descent  of  its  inhabitants  from  Canaan,  tbe  fourth 
son  of  Ham,  and  a  grandson  of  Noah.  When  thus 
named,  in  the  time  of  tbe  patriarchs^  it  was  parcelled 
out  among  a  number  of  inuepetident  tribes  or  nations; 
the  Keuites,  Kenizzltes,  and  Kadmouites,  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan;  the  Hittitcs^  PerizziteSf  JebuBites^ 
and  Amorites,  in  the  hill- country  of  the  south;  the 
Canaanitea  proper,  in  the  centre,  from  the  Jordan  to 
the  coast;  the  Girgashites,  on  the  eoat  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias;  tho  R]vite%  in  tbe  north,  among 


the  ramiiicationB  of  Lebanon;  the  Philistine«  on  the 
south,  and  the  Pbcenicians  on  the  north  euast.  la 
tbe  time  of  Mooed  the  country  east  of  tbe  Jardan 
was  conquered  and  divided  among  the  tribes  of  Ren- 
ben  and  Gad  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  Under 
Joshua  tbe  work  of  conquest  was  carried  on  to  the 
west  of  the  Jordan;  and  the  whole  territory,  thongli 
not  to  tbe  extent  originally  promised,  allotted  to  tibe 
remaining  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  and  the  other  tea 
tribes  (1445  D,a) ;  the  larger  portion  of  the  sonth 
falling  to  the  trities  of  Jndah  and  Benjamin.  Uailer 
Solomon  the  work  of  conquest  appears  to  have  b«eD 
completed,  and  all  the  hmd  which  was  originally 
promised  was  included  within  the  limits  of  his  king* 
I  dom.  Under  bis  son  Keboboam  the  kingdom  was 
rent  in  twatxi,  and  subdivided  into  the  separate 
kingdoms  of  Jndab  in  the  south,  and  Israel  in  the 
north  (975  B»C.)  llie  latter  kingdom  was  often  de- 
signated by  the  name  of  Samaria,  its  capital.  The 
division  of  tbe  country  into  tribes  was  completely 
broken  up  by  tbe  captivity,  M'hicb  carried  away 
ten  of  them  to  Assyria^  and  BUp[»lied  their  place  by 
a  new  colony;  and  by  the  subsequent  transporta^ 
tion  of  tbe  remaining  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
tti  Babylon  (584  B.C.)  After  tbe  destruction  of  the 
Babylonian  Empire  Palestine  fell  under  the  dominion 
Urst  of  the  Persians  and  then  of  the  IVIocedoniaoa 
In  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  when  tbe  H«»mans  had 
eetablished  their  ascendency,  it  w  as  divided  into  the 
four  provinces  of  GalUee  in  the  north,  Samaria  in  the 
centre,  Judea  in  the  south,  and  Perea,  which  included 
all  the  country  cast  of  the  Jordan.  Under  Coo* 
stantine  Palestine,  now  regarded  sa  the  Holy  Laa<i^ 
acquired  new  interest,  and  recovered  in  some  degree 
from  the  calamities  by  which  it  had  been  laid  deso- 
late; and  in  a.d.  39G,  ttu  the  division  of  the  empire 
by  Theodosius,  and  the  fonnation  of  two  empires,  a 
Western  and  an  Eafitcrn,  Palestine  became  a  province 
of  the  latter.  Tliis  was  its  condition  at  the  time 
when  Islamism  begun  to  make  its  conquest*.  Palca* 
tine,  unable  to  offer  any  resi.itance,  soon  fell  a  prey; 
and  Clmar^  in  630,  after  taking  possession  of  its  capi- 
tal, converted  it  into  one  of  the  proYinces  of  bk 
caliphate.  The  severities  exercised  towards  the  Chria- 
tians  having  roused  tbe  indignation  of  Europe,  gave 
rise  to  the  Crusa^les,  and  Jerusalem  became  for  a 
time  tbe  capital  of  a  Christian  kingdom.  Ultimately, 
however,  Mohammedanism  prevailed,  and  Palestine 
sunk  into  a  degraded  state;  from  which,  as  yet,  it 
has  m>t  shown  any  symptoms  of  recovering.  The 
sultans  of  Egypt  ruled  it  till  1517,  when  it  was  taken 
by  tbe  Ottoman  prince,  Selim  I*,  and  incorj>orated 
with  tbe  Turkish  Empire.  At  present  tbe  whole  of 
Palestine  w  est  of  the  Jonilan  is  divided  into  seven 
districts;  El-Kods,  including  Jcruaalem,  iTericho,  and 
about  200  villages;  El-Klmlil  or  Hebron,  and  tJie 
enuth  part  of  Judea;  Gaza,  on  the  south  coast,  with 
tbe  towms  of  Gaza  and  Jaffa;  Loudd^  or  the  environs 
of  ancient  Lydda;  Nablous  or  ancient  Sychar  and 
Samaria;  Areta^  including  Mount  Caimel,  and  a 
paii;  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon;  and  Safed  or  Sapbet^ 
nearly  identical  ynXh.  ancient  GalUee.  See  JekusjOXII^ 
Jews"  Crusades,  Ac. 

PALESTRINA  (ancieut  Pnmftfe),  a  town.  Cen- 
tral Italy,  firovince  of  Eoma,  23  miles  K.S.X.  of  Rome^ 
It  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  bad  become  important  long 
before  Home  existed.  Under  the  Boman  Kmpire  it 
attained  its  greatest  magniticence,  and  was  often  tlM 
residence  of  the  em|>erorB.  1 1  has  numerous  rtmiains^ 
but  the  only  modern  buildings  of  note  are  the  Bar- 
beiini  Palace,  now  deserted,  the  ohuich  of  Santft 
Boaalia,  and  numerous  tombs  of  the  Coloauift  and 
Barberini  families.     Pop.  6015. 

PALESTRINA,  Giovasni  Pixeluioi  for  Pkstbo 
Aloisio)  da,  a  great  musical  composer  and  relormir  j 
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of  ecclesiastical  miisioj  alao  staled  77  Praieitino,  was 
bom  »t  Palcatrina  (Prteneste),  in  the  Papal  St:it*j«, 
la  1524.  In  1540  he  entered  the  echool  of  music 
estahlished  in  Ut^me  by  Claude  GoudimeL  In  ir»51 
he  waa  Bp|K)mted  by  Pope  Juliug  III.  maater  of  a 
choir  of  Ixjya  in  the  Julian  Chapelj  and  was  the  first  to 
receive  the  title  of  cbapel-miuter-  In  1554  he  pub- 
liflhed  A  firat  collection  of  maasea  written  in  the  style  of 
the  period,  but  eoritaining  Bome  admirable  passagea. 
JuliuB^  to  whom  his  work  was  dedicated,  admitted 
hijn  without  the  customary  oxaminatioQ  into  the  ool- 
lege  of  choriritere  of  the  pope's  cbapeL  This  unusual 
favour  gavo  dissatisfaction  to  the  other  choiisterB, 
who  complained  of  Paleatrina's  want  of  voice^  and 
raised  a  great  agitation  against  him.  The  pope  dis- 
fegarded  their  tnurmura,  but  unfortunately  he  died 
a  few  weeks  after  Paleatrina's  apjHiintment,  aod  his 
miccewor,  Marcellua  11.,  also  a  patron  of  Palestrtua, 
oidy  lived  twenty-three  days  after  bis  election. 
Pope  Paul  IV.,  who  succeeded  to  the  Papal  chair 
23d  ilay^  1555,  was  Bcandnlized  at  finding  several  of 
the  choristers  of  his  chapel  man-ied  men*  Pales- 
trina  waa  dismissed  for  this  offence.  Being  poor  and 
bu^rdened  with  a  numerous  family  be  fell  ill  with 
this  disappointment  Hia  fcllow-choriatera  now  for- 
got their  enmity,  and  zealously  expressed  their  sjTn- 
patby.  A  new  appointment  was  soon  found  for  him 
aa  chapel-master  of  St.  John's  Lateran,  which  he 
held  for  aix  years,  when  he  exchanged  it  for  the  same 
post  in  tbe  Santa  Maria  Mag-giore,  in  which  ho  con- 
tinued till  157L 

About  this  time  the  Council  of  Trent  on  re-assem* 
Ming  in  1562  had  taken  up  among  other  subjects  the 
abuses  which  bad  gradually  sprung  up  in  the  mu^ie  of 
the  churchy  and  which  ba<I  grown  to  an  intolerable 
hr-irrht.  Not  only  were  masv^es  founded  on  profane 
aiiw,  often  of  the  most  frivolous  kind,  but  the  com- 
poaera  of  the  day,  as  their  manuacrip^ta  show,  not 
content  with  working  upon  popular  aira  which  sug- 
guested  the  moat  unlnecoming  associationa,  actually 
imported  the  wordjs  of  the  profane  melodies  into  their 
Boores,  and  the  singera  of  the  principal  part,  the 
tenor,  unblushingjy  gave  them  utterance  whUe  the 
other  par^  responded  with  the  words  of  the  aacred 
Her  vice,  Wliat,  if  possible,  aggravated  this  prof  ana- 
lion  was  that,  while  the  moss  was  in  Latin,  the 
ISomme  Arm 4  or  other  preposterous  ballad  uttered 
by  the  tenor,  was  in  a  i^Tilgar  and  vindergtood  tongue. 
The  Council  of  Trent  had  well-nigh  loat  its  patience 
over  the  complicationa  of  thia  aggravated  state  of 
disorder,  and  banished  mu»ic  from  the  church  alto- 
gether; but  milder  councils  prevailed,  and  a  thorough 
reform  wfis  doterrnined  on.  This  waa  intrusted  to  tbe 
pof>e,  who  appointed  acommiasion  consisting  of  eight 
cardinals  and  eight  choriatera  of  the  Papal  chapel  to 
inquire  into  and  regulate  the  matter.  The  commission, 
as  the  basis  of  their  Veform,  agreed  upon  two  resoln- 
tioua — that  no  words  foreign  to  the  sacred  text  should 
be  allowed  to  be  sung  in  the  service,  and  that  maaa^ 
composed  on  profane  aira  should  be  excluded  from 
the  rituah  The  musicians  and  choristers,  with  the 
customary  prejudice  of  eatablished  authoritiea  againat 
theoretical  reformA^  dedared  these  conditions  im^ 
practicable.  There  waa  no  such  music  in  existence 
as  the  commiesion  required,  and  Paleatrina^  almost  the 
only  composijr  from  whose  works  aome  illustrative 
fragments  could  lie  drawn,  woa  intruated  laith  the 
I  taak  of  showing  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
OommiasioQ  were  as  consiatent  with  the  requirements 
of  art  as  they  were  with  common  sense  and  religious 
decency.  In  fulfilment  of  this  important  ta«k  he 
composed  three  masses  for  six  voices,  which  by  their 
artistic  beauty  and  profomid  devotional  feeling  at 
cmce  settled  the  question  beyond  dispute.  One  of 
I  Ihem   in   particular,  tbe  Miaaa  Papti;  ^Tarcelli,  so 


called  in  gratitude  to  hia  patron,  at  once  e^tabllflhed 
for  him  a  position  in  the  highest  rank  of  musical 
genius,  a  place  to  which  the  aubseqaent  advance  of 
musical  science  has  only  oooBrmed  his  claim. 

In  reward  for  this  great  achievement  Palestrina 
was  appointed  in  1571  chapebmaster  of  the  Ba.'^ilica 
San  Pietro  at  tbe  Vatican,  and  musical  director  to  the 
congregation  of  the  Oratory*  He  also  became  teacher 
of  the  musical  scliool  founded  by  Naiiini.  He  likewiae 
undertook  the  rension  of  the  chants  of  the  Mi««al  and 
tbe  Breviary,  These,  together  with  numerous  muai- 
cal  works,  composed  the  Jaboura  of  hia  later  years. 
Unfortunately  this  man  of  acknowledged  geniu*,  to 
whom  the  church  waa  confesBedly  indebted  for  a  most 
valuable  reform  in  her  service,  and  upon  whose  tomb 
waa  inscribed  as  the  judgment  of  his  oontemporariea 
tbe  epitaph  mugirfr  pnn'  cps^  was  left  for  a  long  series 
of  ye&tn  to  struggle  with  absolute  poverty  and  want. 
His  aalary  as  chapel-master  wa«  about  £25  a  year,  and 
bis  other,  appointmenta  were  equally  insignificant, 
while,  to  the  disgrace  of  aucceasive  pope«,  bis  petitiona 
for  pecuniary  aid  wore  unavailing.  The  modesty  and 
piety  of  Falestrina  aggravate  this  injustice.  In 
dedicating  one  of  hia  last  productions  to  Pope 
Sixtos  V,  be  gives  a  touching  account  of  bis  Buffer- 
ings, Palestrina  died  on  2d  February,  1594.  Hia 
last  words  were  an  injuncticm  to  his  only  aurviving 
son  to  publish  his  remaining  works  *for  the  glory  of 
the  Almighty  and  his  worship  in  the  congregations 
of  the  faithful,' 

PALETTE,  Pai>'ter's,  an  oval  tablet  of  wood, 
ivory,  or  other  material,  very  thin  and  smooth,  on 
which  painters  lay  the  various  coloiira  they  intend 
to  use,  BO  as  to  liave  them  ready  for  the  pencil.  The 
colours  are  mixefl  in  the  middle  and  placed  round 
the  sides  of  tbe  palette.  It  ia  held  by  a  hole  at  one 
end  in  which  the  thumb  ia  inftertciL 

PALEY,  William,  a  celebrated  thetdogical  and 
philosophical  writer,  was  bom  at  Peterborough  in 
1743.  Hia  father,  who  belonged  to  a  Yorkshire 
family,  waa  anon  after  appointed  head -master  of 
King  Edward' 8  School  at  Giggleawick  in  that  county  ^ 
and  here  young  Paley  received  his  early  education. 
In  1758  be  became  a  sizar  of  ChriHt  CoUege,  Cam- 
bridge. During  his  first  two  yejoirs  at  college  he  led 
an  idle  and  dissipated  life,  but  afterwards  applied 
himself  vigoroualy  to  Btiidy,  and  in  17<53  be  gradu- 
ated B.A.  aa  first  wrangkr.  In  1765  be  obtained 
tlic  first  prize  for  a  Latin  prose  disaertation  in  which 
he  espoused  the  cause  of  Epicureanism  a&  better 
fitted  than  Stoicism  to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence 
on  the  manners  of  a  people.  In  1766  he  took  bis 
degree  of  M,A.,  and  became  a  fellnw  and  tutor  of 
bis  college.  '  In  1707  he  was  ordained  a  priest*  He 
held  the  tutorship  of  hia  college  for  abtiut  ten  year% 
and  hia  lectures  during  this  period,  which  were  highly 
successful^  contained  the  elements  of  bin  future  works. 
In  1776  he  married  and  gave  up  his  fellowship, 
HiB  friend  Dr,  Law,  bhihop  of  Carliisle,  had  already 
preaented  him  with  the  lining  of  Mn^grave  in  West- 
moreland, to  which  be  retired,  and  he  afterwards 
received  two  other  small  livings.  In  1780  ho  became 
prebendary  of  Carlisle,  and  in  1785  chancellor  of  the 
diocese.  In  1794  he  was  made  prebendary  of  St, 
PauFs  and  aub-dean  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1795  be 
receiired  the  valuable  rectory  of  Bishop- Wearmouth, 
upon  which  be  resigned  his  appointments  in  the 
diocese  of  Carlisle,  but  retained  his  sub-deanery.  He 
also  received  in  this  year  the  degree  of  1),I>.  from 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  About  1800  he 
became  subject  to  a  painful  di^eoae  of  the  kidneys. 
He  died  at  Bishop-Wearmouth,  25th  May,  1805. 
Paley  was  liberal  and  philanthropic  in  his  view^,  and 
waa  a  strenuous  supporter  of  Wilberforc©  and  Clark* 
Bon  in  their  efforts  to  abolish  the  alave^trade. 
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The  pnncipftl  worlcs  of  Paley  are,  The  Principles  I 
of  Mond  and  Political  Philfiaophy  (1785) ;  Horse 
Patilime  (1790);  a  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Chris-  ' 
tianity,  in  three  parts  (1794);  Natural  Theology,  or  j 
Evidences  of  the  Existence  and  Attributes  oC  the 
f  Deity  collected  from  the  Appearances  of  Nature 
(ISO 2).  All  these  works  have  taken  a  high  pcmtion 
in  literature,  and  of  all  of  them  there  luivo  Ueen 
numerous  editiaus,  ahridgmt^utB,  and  annotatiQiis.  It 
will  be  aafficieut  to  notice  the  celebrated  edition  of 
the  Natural  llieoloit»:y^  illustrated  by  Lord  Brougham 
and  Sir  Charles  Bell,  publis^hed  in  1S35-39,  and  the 
ooUected  edition  of  his  worke,  including  aermonii  and 
•  biography,  edited  by  his  son  (seven  vols.  8vo,  1825). 
Am  a  writer  I'aley  was  diatinguisbed  by  cleame:«s 
and  cogency  of  reasoning,  force  of  illustratioiij  and 
lucidity  of  arrangement.  ITie  compaiison  of  his 
writings  with  various  sources  has  ehovvTi  that  he  had 
little  drum  to  originality ,  and  he  himseM  has  acknow- 
ledged in  a  general  way  his  indebtedaen  to  others; 
but  what  he  borrowed  he  generally  set  m  a  clearer 
light,  and  by  Ids  handling  the  ideas  of  other  thitikers 
were  divested  of  the  extraneous  encumbrances  with 
which  the  idiosyiicracy  of  an  original  writer  often 
smrounda  Ids  couceptioos,  and  develej^ted  with  the 
practictd  sagacity  and  strong  coniinon-aense  which 
characterize  the  best  Enghs^h  writers. 

In  bis  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  he  follows 
the  principles  of  Locke.  He  rejected  the  theory  of 
a  moral  sense  invented  by  Ilutcheson  to  save  the 
morality  of  the  school  of  Jjocke,  and  founded  hi^ 
system  purely  on  utilitarian I^ul  Private  advantage 
IB  the  fundamentfd  principle  of  hb  moral  system, 
and  the  wiU  of  Gnd  becomes  a  moral  law  to  his 
creatures  because  of  his  power  to  reward  and  punish 
them.  In  politics  his  moral  theory  led  him  ti>  reject 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kingia,  which  be 
compared  to  the  divine  right  of  constablea.  His 
theory  of  honour  has  been  specially  censured  by  Sir 
James  niacin  tosh.  The  idea  of  the  Hor«  Paultns, 
long  considered  Paley's  mutit  original  work,  is  said 
to  have  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Doddridge.  Its 
object  is  to  show,  by  mean^  of  undesigned  coinci- 
dences between  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
£pistles  of  St.  Paul^  the  genuineness  of  both  the 
history  and  the  l-ipwtles.  The  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity is  mainly  founded  on  Lardner's  Credibility 
of  the  Gosjit;!  lIi*itory,  while  Butler  and  others  ooq- 
tributed  U)  its  completeness.  Many  able  writers 
have  borne  \ery  strong  testimony  to  the  cogency  of 
this  work,  John  Fost^ar  regards  it  as  ''  the  clo»e  of 
the  great  argument/  and  w^mld  feel  no  dea|Kmdency 
if  assured  that  no  aueh  elficient  reaaoncr  shotdd  again 
appear.  Against  the  Natural  Theology  a  graver 
charge  than  that  of  borrowing  from  known  writers 
has  been  brought,  and  in  great  measure  subBtantiutocL 
Tbe  plan  and  a  great  portion  of  the  detaib  of  this 
work  have  been  shown  to  be  taken,  without  direct 
aoknowlddgmeat;  from  a  work  of  Bernard  Nienweu- 
tyt^  a  Dntch  philo^Mfpher  of  the  previous  centur)' 
(165^-1718),  OQ  the  liight  Vm  of  C<*ntem plating 
the  Works  of  tlie  Creaturi  an  English  translation  of 
which  by  Chaiiiberlajne^  under  thtj  title  of  the  Beli- 
gious  PhiloBoiihor,  ap^ieared  in  1718-19.  The  cele- 
brated ilhmtn^tion  of  the  watch  is  taken  aim  out 
literally  from  Nieuwcntyt,  Paley  mentions  Nieu- 
wentyt  in  his  preface,  and  elsewhere  incidentally 
nfera  a  particular  obsenation  in  his  work  to  him, 
but  be  by  no  means  acknowledges  the  extent  of 
bu  obligations  to  hii  work.  The  defence  offered 
in  bis  behalf  is  that  his  notes  being  collected  at  the 
time  of  his  lectures  (more  than  twenty  years  previ- 
ously), he  had  forgotten,  if  not  the  extent  of  hia 
obligation,  at  least  the  authority  to  whom  tbey  were 
due,  and  that  Mb  geoeral  acknowledgments,  which 


are  at  least  aufiTieiently  apologctiad  for  faults  t4 
memory,  cover  the  appropriation.  But  where  exten- 
sive and  explicit  copying  in  a  particular  work  from 
a  single  writer  are  concerned,  this  defence  ^nH  not 
commend  itself  to  many  minds  as  a  satisfactory  one. 
For  the  details  of  this  controveray  see  the  AtbenKum, 
August  12,  September  0,  16  Usages  S03,  907,  933), 
1848. 

PALGEAVE,  SiB  Foancis,  Knight,  was  bora  in 
London  in  1788.  He  was  a  Jew,  and  his  original 
name  was  Cohen.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Pal- 
grave  in  1823,  in  consequence  of  bis  having  renonoced 
the  Je^ioBb  religion.  At  this  time  he  mamed  tbe 
daughter  of  Dawson  Turner,  F.R.S.  In  1827  be 
was  called  to  the  bar  as  a  member  of  the  Inner 
Temple*  He  devoted  himself  especially  to  historical 
antiquities,  which  he  investigated  witii  great  aeaL 
He  early  made  himself  known  by  bis  oontributionB 
in  this  department  to  periodical  literature,  and  ba 
edited  under  the  commissioners  of  pul'lic  records  tb» 
parUameuUry  writs  from  1273  to  1327,  which  ap- 
peared Lu  four  folio  volumes,  1827-34.  In  IS31 
he  was  elected  F.RS.  and  F.SJL  In  1S32  be  was 
knighted.  In  18S3  he  was  a  member  of  a  commift- 
sion  under  the  Great  Seal  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  municipal  oorjiorations  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  The  commission  consisted  of 
twenty  members,  and  a  minority  of  four*  includiug 
Sir  Francis  Palgravei,  dissented  from  the  re|iorV 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Mimicipal  llefonn 
Act.  In  1838  he  was  appointed  deputy- keeper  of 
the  public  records,  and  in  this  capacity  he  for  tnany 
years  presented  an  annual  report  to  Parliament  He 
died  at  Hampstead  €th  July,  1801.  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave's  researches  into  mediaeval  and  espodallj 
early  British  history  are  highly  esteemed  for  tb«sr 
scholarship,  and  he  possessed  the  power  of  making 
his  works  on  these  subjects  popular  and  interestiaj^ 
by  the  attractions  of  style.  The  f otloning  are  among 
hiB  principal  works: — The  Kise  and  ProgreoB  c^  tbo 
Commonwealth — Anglo-Saxon  I^eriud  (two  vol*,  ilcv 
London,  1832);  Conciliatory  Eeform,  a  Letter  bo 
T.  y.  lUce  (London,  1831);  an  Essay  upon  the  Origi- 
nal Authority  of  the  King's  Council  (not  printed 
for  sale;  London,  1834);  Documents  and  Records 
illutitrative  of  the  History  of  Scotland  (London,  1837); 
Truths  and  Fictions  of  the  Middle  Ages  (London, 
1844);  Reports  of  the  Deputy -keeper  of  the  Public 
Eeconls  (1840-61);  the  Hij>tory  of  Normandy  and 
England  (vol  L  1651;  ii.  1S57;  ili.  and  iv.  1861)— tbe 
work  to  which  be  devoted  the  last  years  of  bis  lif& 
It  is  a  work  of  singular  interest  and  of  great  biBtori- 
cal  value, 

PALI,  a  language  formerly  spoken  in  India,  being 
one  of  the  moat  ancient  of  the  Prilkrit  dLilccta.  It 
was  formerly  generally  &upp(«ed  to  be  derived  from  tbe 
Prilkrit  dialect  called  Mfigadbl,  spoken  in  Magadb^ 
a  district  of  Bengal;  but  Lassen  traces  it  to  Western 
Hindustan,  between  the  Jamna  and  the  Vindby* 
Mountains,  and  supposes  it  to  Ite  relateil  to  tbe  S'aa- 
raseni  and  Miih&rashtrt.  It  was  the  sacred  laagn^gi 
of  the  BuddhiatB,  and  was  driven  out  of  IndiA  tdxmg 
with  them;  but  they  carried  it  to  other  ocnmtiic^ 
particularly  Ceylon,  Indo- China,  and  Blrmab,  wbsva 
it  was  superseded  as  a  spoken  language  by  tbe  vu^ar 
timgues.  From  an  examination  of  tbe  P£li  grammar 
the  language  appears  to  have  been  derived  immedi^ 
ately  from  the  Sanskrit,  ^vhich  it  closely  resembles. 
The  date  of  its  formation  would  appear  to  be  fixed 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  spoken  by  the  Buddhifta  of 
CSeylon,  and  not  of  Thibet^  from  which  it  has  becA 
concluded  thai  at  the  time  of  the  earlier  ntigmtioxi  of 
the  Bnddbists  to  Thibet  Sanskrit  was  the  langoags 
spoken  by  them  in  India,  while  by  tbe  time  «  tbe 
migration  to  Ceylon  the.v  spoke  Pdli     It  baa  alae 
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been  ilecided  by  Enmouf  nnd  Lasseti,  from  a  com- 
fiarwoa  of  tins  two  laagiiagea,  tbat  the  Prakrit  of  the 
Jalnoa  bju  beea  derived  from  the  P&ll  The  PtUi 
literature  embriMiiea  all  branches  of  Indian  learning, 
but  more  |mrticularly  works  relating  to  the  rcdigion 
and  philosophy  of  Buddhism,  and  lives  of  the  Budd- 
hist Bainta.  The  very  Tolnininous  caurm  of  the 
Buddhist  Bcriplurei  lalk  inU>  three  diviBiona,  the  ^rst^ 
conipriung  works  on  liturgy  and  ruligio^a  observ- 
uioeB;  the  second,  works  on  morals,  dogmatics,  law, 
Aic;  the  third,  miacellaneouB  treatises  on  meta]^>hy- 
lici^  sacrod  legends,  &a  Little  of  thia  literature  has 
M  yet  been  printed:  we  may  meotiou  Katnmavjikya, 
liber  do  olliciis  Sacerdotmn  Buddhicorum,  by  Spiegel 
(Bonn^  18*^1);  and  lUftav^biuI,  a  coll ee tie n  of  legends 
in  Spiegers  Anecdota  Palica.  The  Mabdvan^a,  a 
hiatory  of  Ceylon  in  ancient  P&li,  compiled  by 
Mahftuitna,  was  publiahed  in  Ceylon  in  1837.  It 
contains  the  history  of  tlie  island  from  the  year 
5S7  ikC,  THith  an  outline  of  the  Buddhiiit  Victory  of 
India.  It  la  print^^d  in  Boman  charactera^  with  an 
Engliah  translation  by  the  Honourable  George  Tura- 
our,  and  an  introdactory  essay  on  PAH  Buddhistical 
literature.  See  Essat  sur  le  P&li  par  Bngbne  Boumouf 
et  Chr,  Laseen  (Svo,  PariB,  1S26),  and  Observatioms 
grammaticales  sur  quelquea  passages  de  FEssai  tiur 
le  Pali  (Pona,  1827):  a  Pilli  Grammar  and  Vocabu- 
lary, by  B,  Clough  (Svo,  Colombo,  lS24)j  and  Chil- 
dent's  Pali  Dictionary. 

PALIMPSEST  (from  Greek  palin,  again,  ptSxtot, 
rubbed),  ft  manuscript  prepared  by  erasure  for  being 
written  on  again.  Both  the  Greeka  and  Eoniaiia 
followed  the  practice  of  eraauig  manuiscripta  for  the 
purpose  of  again  using  the  pan£meiitii  on  which  they 
were  written.  They  called  these  manuscripts  palimp- 
aeatft.  Plutarch  cotnpares  Dionysiua  of  Syracuse  to  a 
book  written  on  a  manuscript  repeatedly  exaeed  and 
in  which  the  eld  writint^a  appeared  tliroiigh  the  new* 
Cicero  hantet-s  hi^  friend  the  lawyer  Trebatius  upon 
bis  eoononay  in  uaing  palimpseHts  in  his  eorrespoiLd- 
ence,  and  expresses  the  hope  tbat  it  b  hia  own  oon- 
Bultations  and  uotCicero*8  letters  that  be  erases  for  the 
purpose.  No  ancient  palimpBesta  have  ootne  down  to 
tis,  and  it  doee  not  seem  proDable  that  the  use  of  them 
by  the  Greeka  and  Homans  ctm  have  been  attended 
with  any  disadvantage  to  literature^  The  manuAcripta 
reused  by  them  were  probably  in  their  own  laugujige, 
and  they  would  select  for  the  purpose  either  imperfect 
copies  or  works  of  no  value.  Even  on  the  extreme  sup- 
poi^ition  uf  any  Vitlnablo  manuscript  being  destroyed 
in  this  way  it  would  only  reduce  the  number  of  copies 
of  an  extant  work,  and  in  no  way  endanger  its 
existence.  While  tbe  Greek  and  BomEkti  were  living 
languages,  aad  the  people  who  spoke  them  were  the 
custodiers  of  their  own  literature,  the  danger  to  tbe 
works  of  a  good  writer  from  the  value  of  the  material 
on  wlueh  they  were  written  would  scarcely  be  greater 
than  tbat  to  which  the  printed  works  of  a  reputable 
author  are  now  exposed  from  the  butterman.  In 
both  cases  the  only  danger  would  arise  from  over- 
multiplication  of  copies,  and  scarcity  itself  would 
enhance  security.  It  was  different^  howe%'er,  when 
the  Greek  and  Boman  commonwealths  had  been 
,  overthrowD,  luid  the  few  remaining  copies  of  the 
works  of  their  great  authors  were  in  the  hamls  of 
strangers.  It  was  in  these  circutnstanceB,  and  when 
abnost  all  the  attcicnt  m^iDuseriptfl  pi-e^rved  in 
Europe  were  accumuUtcd  in  the  monasteries,  the 
last  resorts  of  such  learning  as  remained,  that  the 
use  of  palimfiscaLa  began  to  prevail  in  the  middle 
ages.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  cc»ntroverey  whether 
bterature  has  gained  or  suffered  by  the  practice. 
On  the  one  band,  it  is  held  that  but  for  the  value 
attached  to  their  material  for  tbe  purpose  of  rewrit* 
tng  tbe  scrapa  of  ancient  mianuscripts  which  have 


come  down  to  us  In  the  form  of  palimpsests  wonld 
have  been  wholly  lost.  On  tbe  other,  it  is  believed 
that  numerous  valuable  manuscripts  have  iu  this 
way  been  ruthlessly  destroyed  which  otherwise  might 
h^ve  been  wholly  prraerved.  We  shall  content  our- 
■elves  with  stating  some  of  the  leading  circumstance* 
regarding  the  use  of  polimpaeste  in  the  middle  ages* 
and  the  modem  search  for  manuBoripts  concealed  in 
them,  and  will  leave  the  reader  to  chooee  which  of 
these  views  he  prefers. 

It  was  in  the  seventh  century,  when  the  conquests 
of  the  Caliph  Omar  had  out  off  from  Europe  the  supply 
of  papyrus  furnished  by  Egypt^  that  a  great  deficiency 
in  the  supply  of  parchment  began  to  be  felt.  The 
scarcity  continued  until  the  general  use  of  parchment 
had  been  superseded  by  paper,  Tbe  use  of  paiimp- 
eeats  appeatB  to  have  gradually  increased  until  the 
eleventh  century,  when  it  reached  its  hoi;^ht.  Great 
differences  of  opinion  however  exist  both  as  to  the 
actual  and  relative  extent  of  the  destroetion  of  manu* 
scripts,  some  attributing'  the  loss  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  ancient  literature  to  the  eighth  century.  From  the 
time  of  the  BenaLSsanca  the  objectionable  nature  of 
the  practice  was  diaoovered,  and  edicts  forbidding  it 
began  to  appear,  but  it  had  not  entirely  ceased  on 
tbe  introiluction  of  printing.  In  the  East  the  use  of 
Ijiklimp^ests  beg^an  much  later,  and  never  became  bo 
general  as  in  tbe  West.  The  scarcity  of  parchment 
for  literary  purposes  wa»  incn^ased  by  the  demand 
for  legal  documeuta,  for  the  more  important  of  which 
fresh  parchments  would  have  ^>  bo  procured  at  any 
cost,  llicre  appears  little  doubt  that  the  ravines 
must  have  been  both  long  continued  and  extensive. 
Tbe  monasteries  of  B«bbio,  Pulda^  St  Gall,  and 
Maime  were  rich  in  manuscripts,  and  seem,  espedaOy 
the  first,  to  have  been  among  the  most  extensive 
manufacturers  of  palimpsests.  That  which  replaced 
the  aucieut  manuscripts  was  alniust  ahvayii  tiome 
wilting  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  lives  of  the 
sodnts,  and  copies  of  tbe  church  services,  for  which 
there  was  of  course  a  constant  demimd,,  but  the  mul- 
tiplication of  copies  of  which  added  nothing  to  litera- 
ture. It  would  also  appear  certain  that  the  monks 
were  very  often  not  only  indifferent  from  ignorance 
to  classiQEil  literature  but  hoiitile  on  religious  grounds 
to  its  preservation,  and  that  they  esteemed  it  meri- 
torious to  turn  the  maniucdpta  in  their  possession 
from  a  profane  to  a  sacred  use*  In  the  proeeedinp 
of  the  councils  frequent  instances  are  to  l>e  found  of 
the  hostility  of  the  church  to  Pagan  literature,  sl- 
though  some  enli>^'htened  churchmen  are  known  not 
to  have  shared  it. 

In  the  reused  manuscripts  the  pages  are  frequently 
cut  or  differently  folded,  sometimea  the  new  writing 
follows  the  order  of  the  old,  sometimes  it  runs  trans- 
versely to  it,  sometimes  the  latter  is  turned  upside 
down.  The  success  of  the  erafler  in  obliterating  the 
ancient  writing  also  varied  greatly,  and  those  who 
consider  the  use  of  ancient  manuscriptfi  in  this  way 
to  have  been  most  extensive  beb'eve  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  was  complete. 

At  the  Renaissance  attempts  were  made  to  decipher 
the  ancient  and  underlying  writing  on  these  manu* 
scripts,  but  from  the  want  of  chemical  appliances  they 
were  generally  unsucoefisful.  It  was  not  till  the 
eighteenth  century  tbat  any  decided  pn^gress  was 
made.  Knittel  (1 761)  deciphered  fragments  of  a  Bible 
of  Ulphilas,  and  Bruno  some  ycaiB  later  discovered 
some  entirely  new  fragments  of  Livy  and  Cicero. 
Niebuhr  and  othera  made  eubaequent  discoveries,  aad 
the  subject  was  taken  up  systematically  and  pursued 
with  great  success  by  Angelo  Mai,  librarian  snoees- 
si  vcly  of  the  Ambrosian  and  Vatican  librariea.  See 
his  biography, 

Tbe  processeB  employed  in  deciphering  palimpsests 
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vary  according  Ui  tlie  uatum  of  the  mjmuacripta. 
Thoae  which  liave  been  Bcraped  and  rubbed  with 
pumioe'Stone  iLud  afterwards  bleached  are  nearly 
mdeciphemble.  Tln>ae  which  have  been  merely 
waiihed  tiv^th  lime-water  and  dried  are  revived  by 
dbemical  pnocesstis^  which  vary  with  the  comjKi«ition 
of  the  ink.  Vivrioua  recipes  which  have  been  fntitid 
fluccefisful  are  used  lUCoeBsively  till  tbo  right  one  b 
found.  The  result  ol  the  rcBG^irchca  mfula  m  on  tbo 
whole  diftappointing,  according  to  «ome  becaii§e  the 
motikA  only  made  use  of  imperfect  copies  nad  frag- 
menta  of  ancient  writiitg^  fur  their  paHmp8ej?t», 
according  to  others  because  they  carried  on  the 
remanufacture  of  clean  parchments  wholesale,  mixing 
np  in  tho  prooeai  yariouii  manuscripts,  cutting  them 
into  iretih  abapea,  and  thua  obliterating  fur  ever  the 
connection  of  the  original  works.  It  is  cerkdu  that 
the  diicoverieft  made  are  all  or  nearly  all  fragmentary, 
neTeriheleBs  many  of  the  fragments  are  of  great  value. 
A  oonaidemble  number  of  fragmenta  of  the  Bible 
of  variouM  manuscripts,  considerable  sections  of  the 
Iliad  and  numerous  fragmenta  oC  Greek  historiona^ 
and  portions  of  Plautus,  Cicero,  Salluat,  TadtuB^  and 
other  Ruman  ^Titers  have  been  recovertxl. 

PALINDROMON,  a  verse  or  line  which  reads 
the  aame  either  forwanla  or  backwards;  for  example, 
that  which  ia  put  in  the  moutb  of  Satan — -SiV/na  Uf 
Mhjnay  temcre  me  tanffU  tt  arifjh  (cross  thysiJlf,  cro^a 
thy  self T  you  touch  and  torinunt  me  in  vak),  or  of 
which  each  word  tun    be  revenjeti,   o^i  Anna  tenH 

PALINURUS.    See  Lobster. 

PALISADES,  stakes  8  or  &  feet  long  and  G  or 
7  incbea  square,  and  sharpened  at  the  end^  which  are 
set  in  the  ground  either  peqxjntlicularly  or  obliquely 
for  the  greater  security  of  a  fortification,  particularly 
for  the  closing  up  of  an  open  passage  to  the  worl^ 
or  the  protection  of  any  exposed  point  previous  to 
an  attack. 

PALISSOT  DE  MONTEXOy,  CuAitT^s, 
A  French  writer  and  p<3et,  bom  at  Nancy  in  1730. 
After  completing  his  atudiea  and  obtaining  an  aca* 
dcmical  degree  in  the  theological  faculty  a«  early  aa 
his  sixteenth  year,  entered  the  congregation  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Orati^ry,  but  quitted  it  laeforo  he  had 
t>een  ortialned,  atid  reaolved  to  devote  himself  to 
literary  pursuits.  He  wrote  two  tragedi^  one  of 
which,  called  Ninns,  was  performed  with  some  ap- 
plause. He  next  attempted  comedy,  and  produced 
two  pieces,  Lea  Tuteum  and  Le  Barbier  de  Bagdad, 
which  were  favourably  received*  His  name  became 
more  generally  known  in  1755,  when  ICiug  Stanialaa 
at  Nancy  commisaioned  him  to  produce  a  theatrical 
j>iece  for  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Loui^  XV. 
On  tliis  occasion  he  wrote,  botiidea  an  allegorical 
prelude,  a  aatirical  cabinet  piece  {pUct  d  tirmr)  en- 
titled  Le  Cercle^  in  which  he  gave  a  mo^  amusing 
description  of  the  interior  of  literary  coteries  and  the 
foibles  of  overrated  poets,  arrogant  patronSj  learned 
ladies,  &:c.  The  whole  was  a  caricature,  and  maat 
have  appeared  very  severe,  as  he  brouglit  forwiu-d 
^e  irritable  J,  J.  Rousfteau  into  the  piece^  and  made 
him  truly  ridiculouB.  'Jiie  consequences  to  Falissot 
were  very  unpleiuuint,  as  he  brought  the  whole  body 
of  encycloix&dists  upon  him,  and  lost  the  favour  of 
King  Stanislas.  Among  the  maaa  of  those  who 
attacked  him  in^ith  lampoons  Morellet  was  most  con* 
spicuoua.  Fali^^ot,  on  his  part,  was  not  Idle.  He 
first  wrote  hia  Petitea  Lettrea  centre  de  Grands  Phi- 
losophes^  and  then  produced  his  comedy  Lea  Philo- 
aophea.  The  wrath  of  the  philoaephers,  who  in  this 
comedy  were  roughly  handled,  and,  according  to 
Voltaire's  ejcpresaion,  were  exhibited  as  folks  who, 
while  they  give  you  lessona,  have  their  handd  in  your 
pooketa^  knew  no  bounds,  though  it  ia  somewhat 


remarkable  that  Voltaire,  in  hi*  letteri  to  the  darbig 
satirist,  exhibited  unwonted  motleration.  A  thira 
attack  on  the  false  taste  of  the  time,  from  wbidi 
Palissot  himself  was  by  no  means  free,  waa  made  ill 
his  aatirical  epic  called  La  Dunciade  (two  voU»  Parii| 
176 4),  which ^  wlnle  not  deficient  in  either  wit  or  bit- 
ing satire,  faik  in  want  of  durable  interest.  His  only 
work  which  now  poaseasea  some  vaJue  is  hia  M^motue* 
pour  serx-ir  3^  THiatoire  de  la  Litt4^rature  Fran^aiae* 
Ho  published  one  of  the  best  editions  of  the  works 
of  Voltaire  (1789).  The  revolution  deprived  him  of 
moat  of  his  property.  After  attaining  %  very  great 
age,  in  the  fuU  jxisaesBioQ  of  all  his  fatties,  he  died 
in  1S14. 

PjU.ISSY,  Bernard,  a  French  artiat  mad  fMh- 
»upber,  was  bora  according  to  D'AubigmS  in  1498^ 
according  to  other  biographera  about  1510,  at  La 
CapelleJBiron,  atownof  the  Ageusia  ^Xot-et-Garoniic). 
He  was  appreutice<l  to  a  glaas-work  at  Agen,  where 
he  learned  the  art  of  painting  on  plaas  and  tliat  of 
joiijiiiig  the  painted  panels.  He  thuift  adjuired  the 
arts  of  figurative  and  mechanical  design.  When  he 
had  completed  his  apprenticeship  he  set  out  on  a  toor 
of  France  and  Germany  (1528).  He  travelled  thnni^ 
all  the  provinces  of  France,  Lower  Germany,  the  Aj^ 
dennes,  Luxemburg,  the  Duchy  of  Clc^vea,  and  Brex»> 
gau,  maintaining  huuBelf  by  practising  from  to¥m  to 
town  the  two  arts  of  painting  on  gla&s  and  Ij^nd-ttir- 
veying.  During  hia  travels  he  studied  attentively « 
all  that  came  before  him,  especially  in  what  related 
to  natural  history  and  the  antiquities  of  the  globe. 
He  returned  to  FrancMs^  married,  and  settled  himself 
at  Salutes  in  1535,  He  would  app<^ar  od  hia  trmveli 
to  have  adopted  the  Reformed  religion,  which  he 
eatalilUhed  at  Sain  tea  aome  time  after  hia  return. 
Having  been  selected  in  1643  to  draw  up  the  plan 
of  a  government  survey  in  bii  neighbourhood  the 
remuneration  be  reoeived  eaableil  him  to  carry  on 
experiments  hi  enamels,  to  which  his  attention  had 
been  accidentally  turned,  and  on  which  he  bad  for 
some  time  been  engaged.  Being  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  the  potter  he  ha^^i  to  grope  his  way,  and  made 
experiments  with  all  kinds  of  materiala,  wbich  for  a 
long  time  were  nnsucoeasfuL  At  last  he  obtained  a 
white  enftmel,  but  hia  aubaeqiieiit  experiment*  proved 
most  laborious  and  hia  wife  and  frienda  looked  upon 
him  as  mad.  He  was  compelled  at  last,  by  hia  own 
account,  to  burn  his  furniture  in  order  to  keep  in  his 
oven.  The  fatigue  he  endured  in  conducting  himsi^ 
all  the  ojierationa  neoeaaary  to  the  completion  of  his 
discovery  was  exceaaive.  At  length,  aftei-  aiytefti 
yeara  of  unremunerated  labour  p 533-54),  b»  Mie> 
ceeded  in  producing  a  pure  white  enamel,  affoctliag 
a  perfect  ground  for  tb<?  application  of  decorative  art, 
He  was  now  able  to  produce  works  in  which  he  repre- 
sented natural  objecta  grouped  and  portrayed  witil 
consummate  akilL  Hiij  reputation  rapidly  eproad, 
and  he  acquired  a  patron  in  the  Dukede  ^fontmorency. 
His  Bculptiu-cs  in  clay  and  his  enamelled  pottery  onoo 
known  became  recognized  as  genuine  works  of  ait, 
and  came  into  demand  for  the  decoration  of  the  houaea 
of  the  great.  Religious  persecution,  however,  which 
bad  spared  him  in  obscurity*  fastened  on  him  as  soea 
as  he  had  begun  to  attain  to  wealth  and  distinc^& 
He  was  first  imprisoned  at  Bordeaux  on  the  charge 
of  being  a  Cal vim^itic  preacher  (1562),  and  w^as  threat- 
ened with  death,  when  he  was  rescued  by  the  I>tik0 
de  Montmorency,  who,  to  save  him  from  the  provincial 
authorities,  procured  him  the  title  of  intenttuiF  di§ 
itittiqutiJgtdineM  du  roi,  with  which  he  went  to  eslab^ 
lish  himself  at  Paris.  Here  he  was  patronised  by 
Catharine  de  Medici,  who  gave  him  a  site  for  hk 
furnaces  on  the  present  situation  of  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileriea,  where  the  rtjmains  of  them  were  discovered 
in  1305.     Here  he  oontinued  to  work  for  8om«  veatfa 
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withflnt  ititemiption,  nssiateJ  bj'  hm  sons,  and  besidca 
numerous  works  of  art  produced  during  thia  penod 
lie  devotctd  himBelf  assiduously  to  the  atudy  of  chem- 
istry,  geology,  and  natural  history.  He  had  from  hia 
own  OQservAtioni  mode  during  his  travelB  oonteived 
Ihd  i6etk  of  a  nnitj  in  natture;  he  collected  a  cabinet 
of  nat\irftl  history,  and  extend od  bia  observaiiona  in 
every  direction  as  far  as  his  flpportunitiea  pennitted. 
Dut  he  was  deficient  in  adbiolarshi|t,  and  he  was 
anxiona  to  knew  if  othen,  enpeciaUy  the  great  phLl&- 
fiophera  of  antiquity^  had  interpreted  nattire  other- 
wise than  he  did  himself.  On  thia  accoiiiit  he  deter- 
mined to  open  conferences,  to  which,  h©  proposed  to 
invite  the  moet  learned  men  of  his  day  in  order  to 
commtjnicaio  bis  view*  to  them,  that  they  might 
inftruct  him  if  he  waa  mwtaken.  During  Lent^ 
1576,  accordingly,  he  placarded  Paris  with  an  invita- 
tion to  all  the  doctors  and  learned  men  to  attend  three 
lectures,  in  which  be  should  explain  hia  viewa  on 
foantaina,  atoDea,  metals,,  and  other  objects,  and  for 
entranoe  to  which  he  prof>o£(Hed  to  charge  a  crown,  in 
order,  u  he  explivins^  that  he^  having  taken  their 
money,  they  might  contradict  hini  If  he  lied,  and  he 
put  in  hia  bills  that  il  what  he  eaid  was  false  he  shonld 
restore  them  fourfold-  The  lectures  were  actually  deli  v* 
ered  on  these  singialar  terms  without  provoking  aslngle 
challenge.  These  lectures  were  afterwards  continued 
for  about  ton  yean,  and  were  attended  by  the  mnat 
distinguished  men  in  Paris.  The  snbetance  of  them  is 
probably  contained  in  bis  Discoura  Admirablea,  pub- 
lished in  15S0.  He  was  the  first  in  France  to  aubsti' 
tute  facts  and  demonstrations  in  the  teaching  of  aci«nce 
for  mere  hypothesis.  He  established  a  rational  theory 
of  czyatallization,  and  Ms  clasBihcattoti  of  salts  was 
nearly  perfects  His  teaching  ^gain  excited  the  jealousy 
of  his  theological  oppoDonta.  H  e  was  arrested  in  1 5^8 
and  thrown  into  the  BastiUe,  where  he  died  in  151*0^ 
at  the  age  of  ninety,  accortling  to  D'Aubigm?,  who 
knew  him  personally;  or  of  ei^'hty,  according  to  bia 
other  biographers.  He  left  two  works,  of  each  of 
which  the  title  is  an  essay,,  but  which  show  that  he 
was  not  only  a  profound  thinlfer,  speculating  on  almuifit 
every  subject  of  huiuan  interest,  and  a  geologist  in 
arlvance  of  bis  time,  but  the  master  of  a  etyle,  which, 
V  ithoiit  special  i^ducatiun,  enabled  bim  tocommunicate 
Ilia  ideas  with  a  force  equal  to  that  of  the  boat  writers. 
Attention  was  firet  called  to  these  works  in  1777  by 
Faujas  de  St.  Fond*  P.  A,  Cap  publiiihed  a  new 
and  superior  edition  of  them  in  1844.  A  monograph 
on  the  artiatie  work  of  Bernard  de  Palissy  by  V.  De 
Jjange  and  C.  Bomenmn,  folio,  100  plates,  haA  been 
published  in  Paris,  1863^65.  They  are  among  the 
finest  products  of  the  Renaissanoe,  A  biography  of 
Palissy  haa  been  written  by  Professor  Henry  Morley 
(London,  IS 52,  two  vols.) 

PAXL  (1),  a  covering  of  black  velvet  thrown  over 
a  coftin  while  being  borne  to  burial,  the  ends  of  which 
in  a  walking  procession  are  held  by  the  friends  of  the 
deoeaaed*  (2)  In  the  Komish  liturgy  the  covering  of 
the  altar,  or  of  the  sacred  chdiee  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  Uxasa. 

PALLADIO,  Andre,%  one  of  the  greatest  classi- 
cal architects  of  modem  Italy,  whose  works  of  art 
and  writings  alike  contributed  to  improve  the  taste 
of  the  age  iu  which  he  Hved,  and  direct  the  genius  of 
posterity,  lie  was  born  at  Vicenza,  iu  the  Venetian 
territory,  in  151S,  and  after  having  studied  under 
Trisiiino  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  acquired  a 
maturity  of  skill  and  scieuce  from  an  examination  of 
the  productions  of  ancient  and  modern  art  which 
that  capital  afforded.  Eeturning  to  his  native  coun- 
try he  established  hia  fame  by  his  designa  for  many 
noble  edifices  both  there  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy, 
which  have  afforded  mmiels  fur  some  beautiful  struc- 
r  turea  in  England,  aa  wdl  as  othtir  fiarta  of  Europe. 


Palladio  belongs  to  the  masters  who,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  the  study  of  the  works  of  Itoman  archi- 
tecture created  ft  new  era  in  architecture,  Amonff 
many  splendid  worka  executed  from  his  designs  ana 
under  hia  direction,  the  theatre  degE  Olimpioj,  in  hii 
native  place,  is  the  most  brilliant  proof  of  his  talents. 
Venice  also  owes  to  him  many  of  her  finest  buildings. 
The  villa  built  by  Lord  Burlinirton  at  Chiswick  (but 
since  enlarged  by  James  Wyatt)  was  from  a  design 
of  Pallrwlio,  aa  waa  also  a  hridrre  at  Wilton,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  Wiltshire.  The  majestic 
simplicity  of  antiquity  was  always  present  to  his 
mind,  and  Algarotti  called  him  the  Haphael  of  archi- 
tects. But  this  great  architect  is  beat  known  in  the 
present  age  on  account  of  hia  published  works,  espe- 
cially his  Treatise  on  Architecture,  in  four  books, 
wdiich  first  appeared  in  a  folio  volume  at  Venice,  in 
1570,  and  has  been  many  timea  reprinted.  The  best 
edition  ia  that  of  Vicemca,  177fj-S3,  four  vols.  It  has 
also  been  translated  into  French  and  Englialu  James 
Leoni,  an  Italmu  architect,  published  Palladio*B 
Architecture  in  English,  with  the  notes  and  remarks 
of  Inigo  Jones,  and  engravings  by  Pioart  (London, 
1742,  two  vols,  folio);  and  some  of  the  designs  of  this 
architect  were  published  by  Lord  Burlington  in 
1730.  Palladio  was  likewise  the  author  of  an 
Italian  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Rome  (Venice, 
1594,  and  Rome,  1599,  8vo),  and  of  IHustratioDS  of 
the  Commentaries  of  Ciesar.  He  died  at  Vicensia  in 
l.'iSO.  Cfaapuy  and  Amed.  Bcugnot  published  Pal- 
ladio* s  CEuvres  Completes,  with  pbitcs  and  notes,  at 
Paris,  1827  seq.,  in  twenty  numbers  folio. 

PALLADIUM,  a  wooden  image  of  Minerva  (Pal- 
las), which  is  eaid  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  and  to 
have  been  found  by  Ilus,  who  placed  it  in  a  temple 
in  his  new  city  (Ilium),  It  was  believed  by  the 
Trojans  that  their  city  would  be  invincible  so  li>ng  as 
It  contained  the  Palladimn.  LTIyssea  and  DiomedeSj 
to  remove  thia  impediment  to  the  capture  of  the  city, 
are  said  to  have  carried  it  ol7.  The  Romauis,  bow- 
ever,  pi-etended  that  it  was  brought  to  Italy  by 
/Eneas,  and  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  at 
liome.  It  was  considered  bo  holy  that  even  the 
pmdi/ex  maximus  did  not  dare  to  look  ujxm  it. 
Other  cities,  however,  claimed  to  have  possession  of 
it.  The  term  pal^'ulinm  has  figuratively  acquired 
the  sense  of  bulwark,  protectltin,  sanctuary. 

PALLADIUM,  the  name  of  a  metal  discovered 
hy  WoUtiston  in  IS 03,  associated  with  platinum  ore, 
among  the  grains  of  which  it  exists  aUoyed  with 
iridium  and  osmium^  The  process  of  separating  it 
from  the  sulistonces  with  which  it  occura  ia  too  long 
to  be  detailed  here.  When  pure  it  Is  of  a  grayish 
white  colour,  and  b  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
platinum.  Finely -divided  palladium,  floating  in 
water,  appears  blood -red  by  transniitted  light  It 
itt  ductile  and  very  malleable;  in  hardness  superior 
to  wrought- iron,  and  possessed  of  a  specific  gravity 
of  113.  It  is  a  leas  perfect  conductor  of  heat  than 
miist  metals,  and  lens  expansible,  though  in  this  it 
exceeds  platinum.  On  exposure  to  a  strong  heat  Its 
surface  undergoes  a  tarnish,  and  beoiimes  blue;  at 
the  temperature  of  tlie  oxyhydrozen  fiame  it  melts 
completely.  If  touched,  whUe  Lot,  with  a  small 
piece  of  sulphur,  It  mns  like  zinc.  The  sulphide 
thus  formed  is  \ihitcr  than  the  metal  itself,  and 
extremely  brittle.  K itric  acid  acts  upon  pallailium 
elowly.  with  the  production  of  nitmua  acid,  wliich 
imports  a  fine  red  colour  to  the  liquid.  Sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acids  exert  little  action  on  palladitim, 
Nitroniuriatio  add,  however,  dissolves  it  rapidly, 
and  assumes  a  deep  red  colour.  Alkalies  and  earths 
throw  down  a  precipitate  from  its  solutions,  gener- 
ally of  a  fine  orange  colour*  Alkalies  act  on  palla- 
dium even  in  the  metallic  state;  the  contact  of  air^ 
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however,  prtiinotes  theb  action.  A  noutraliKoii  solu- 
tion of  palladitun  ii  precipitated  of  a  ckrk  omnge  or 
brown  by  a  solution  of  slannoua  chloride;  this  pre- 
cipitate di^olves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  deep 
green-coloured  liquid.  AH  the  metal^^  except  gold, 
gilver,  and  platinum,  precipitate  it  in  the  metallic 
state.  PaUadium  has  the  atomic  weight  1066;  it 
forms  two  series  of  compounds — the  proto-  or  pftUa- 
doua  aalts^  and  tho  per-  or  paUadic  salts,  Thua  wc 
know  of  tbo  two  oxides  ha^^.IJg  the  formulae  Pd  0  aiid 
PdL>.i,  and  of  two  chloridca,  FdCla  And  PdCl^  resj>ec- 
tively,  &c. 

PALLAS^  of  the  minor  planeta  rerolving  round 
tJie  Hun  between  ilara  and  Jupiter^  that  whose  orbit 
ia  most  inclined  to  the  ecliptic.  It  was  discovered 
in  1802  by  Olhera  at  Bremen.  It  revolves  round  the 
Bun  In  4  "61  yeara.  The  eccentricity  of  Its  orbit  is 
0 '23969,  and  ita  acroi-axia  major  Is  2*77  times  that 
of  the  earth's  orbit.  Its  diameter  la  172  miles. 
When  nearest  the  earth  in  opposition  Pallas  shines 
BH  a  full  seventh- magnitude  star,  with  a  decided 
yelIo^dsh  light.  Traces  of  an  atmosphere  have  been 
obaerveA 

PALLAS,  Peter  SnioNj  imperial  Russian  ooun- 
■cUor,  celebrated  for  his  travels,  particulsu-ly  in  that 
empire,  and  for  his  numeroua  ob9cr\ationa  and  dis- 
ooveries  made  there,  bom  at  Berlin,  1741,  was  the 
son  of  a  physician,  and  chose  the  study  of  metlieine, 
with  the  purpoise  of  devoting  himself  only  to  the 
natuml  sciences,  particularly  to  natural  hiator)\  For 
this  object  Holland  then  offered  the  largest  collec- 
tious  and  the  best  instructors.  He  therefore  went 
to  Ley  den,  and  published  there  in  1700  his  disserta- 
tions on  the  Eutozoa,  He  afforded  important  aid  to 
Volkmann^  who  was  arranging^  the  splendid  collectioti 
of  natural  curioaUies  in  the  Ha^ie,  belonging  to  the 
Stadtholder,  and  became  so  skilful  in  the  art  of 
amoging  and  describing  oollections  of  natural  his- 
tory, that,  after  be  bad  visited  Britain,  be  was 
employed  in  superintending  the  arrangement  of 
oablneta  in  thl^^  department,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  publish  bis  Elenchua  Zoophytomm  (1706,  still  a 
claiseical  work  on  zoophytes).  He  then  returned  to 
Berlin,  and  beg-an  to  pttblish  bis  Spicilegia  Zoologiea, 
which  reached  its  fourteenth  number.  The  Empress 
Catharine  was  at  that  time  seeking  for  a  naturalist  to 
explore  ber  immense  empire.  In  1768  Pallas  was  in- 
vited to  St.  Petersburg  as  academician,  and  performed 
bis  first  journey  through  several  provinces  of  Rusai/w, 
the  Journal  of  which  w  as  published  at  the  expense  of 
the  empress  (St  Petersburg,  1771-76,  4to).  In  1777 
he  became  a  member  of  tbe  committee  for  the  mea- 
Bureraent  and  topography  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
In  the  meantime  botany  had  become  his  favourite 
Btudy,  and  be  made  aeveral  excursions  into  various 
provinces  of  the  empire  to  examine  their  plants.  The 
magnificent  Ffora  U*)Sila^  begun  at  St  Peteisburg  in 
the  early  part  of  1785,  but  interwords  drop|>ed,  was 
the  first  fruit  of  these  botanical  tours.  No  part  indeed 
of  the  history  of  nature  or  man  was  untouched  by 
him,  as  is  manifest  from  bis  Historical  Collections, 
his  New  Essays  on  the  North,  his  cxccDent  loones 
lufwctorum,  and  hia  Contributioms  to  the  Glossary  of 
all  the  Languages  and  Dialects  of  the  Rnsaian  Empire. 
In  1 785  be  was  made  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  St  Petersburg,  and  knight  of  the 
order  of  Vladimir,  and  in  17S7  hiijtoriographer  to 
tbe  Admiralty  College.  As  it  was  bis  desire  to  reside 
in  Taurida,  the  empress  gave  hifu  several  estates 
in  the  most  fertile  prtrtion  of  the  south  of  the  pen- 
insula, and  after  1796  Palloa  lived  at  Simferopol 
Avith  a  large  income.  One  of  the  fruits  of  his  last 
journey,  whidi  he  midertx>k  withGeisler  of  Leipzig, 
at  his  tiwn  expense,  was  the  work  entitled  Remarks 
on  a  Jonmey  tbroagb  the  Southern  Governments  of 


Russia  (Leipzig,  1799  and  1801,  two  vols.  Ito).  Tba 
second  part  of  this  book  is  devote  exclusively  to  tJie 
Crimea,  which  was  thus  first  completely  laid  open  to 
us.  Besides  fourteen  numbers  of  the  Speciea  Artra- 
galonmi,  which  may  be  regarded  sa  a  monument  of 
that  journey,  wo  may  mention  bis  Observationfl  snr 
la  Formation  dea  Montagues  et  let  Cbimgemeus 
arrive  au  Globe, parti culierem cut  lb  I'^gard  del' Em* 
pire  Russe.  The  residence  of  Palhui  in  Taurida  was 
disturbed  by  the  lawlessness  of  the  natives^  Hfl 
died  in  IBll,  on  a  visit  to  an  elder  brother  at  Beriin, 
to  the  univeTsity  of  which  dty  he  bequeathed  a  port 
of  bis  \  aloable  collections. 

PALLAVICINO,  the  name  of  two  Italian  writes 
of  some  cekbrifcy. — 1.  &P0B2A,  son  of  Marqnis  Ales- 
sandro  Pallavicino,  of  Parma,  was  bom  at  Hom«  in 
1607,  studied  in  the  Roman  College,  and  afterwaids 
joined  the  Jesnita.  His  treatises  Dd  Bene  and  Dellu 
Stito  fixed  his  reputation,  and  probably  led  to  his 
selection  by  the  Papal  party  as  the  historian  of  tilt 
Council  of  Trent.  On  this  work  his  fame  dikfly 
rests.  It  was  intended  chiefly  ai  an  anewer  to  toe 
work  of  Paolo  Sarpi  on  the  same  subject,  bnt  partakes 
much  more  of  the  character  of  a  special  pleadinf^  than 
of  an  authentic  and  impartial  history.  He  stood  hig^ 
in  the  esteem  of  Pope  Alexander  VIL,  who  made 
him  a  cardinal.  He  died  in  1667.^2.  Febrasts 
PALLiiVTCixo,  bom  at  Parma  in  1615,  early  became 
one  of  the  canons  of  St  Augustine,  but  soon  found 
that  be  bad  entirely  mistaken  his  vocation.  Having 
obtained  permission  to  travel  he  repaired  to  Venice^ 
where  he  soon  made  himself  notofrioos,  both  for  thft 
licentionsness  of  his  life  and  the  obscenity  of  his 
writings.  He  is  best  known  as  ^e  author  of  H 
Divorzio  Celeste,  which  contains  a  very  catting  satire 
against  the  Church  of  Home.  The  Papal  court  was 
exasperated  beyond  measure,  and,  determined  to  hare 
its  revenge  by  fair  means  or  foul,  inveigled  him  after 
he  had  taken  refuge  in  France  into  the  territory  of 
Avignon,  over  which  its  jurisdiction  extended,  and 
beheaded  him  in  I6fJ4. 

PALHOBRANCHLATA  (Latin,  jia2?/inn, mantle; 
Greek,  traz/rAia,  gills),  the  name  formerly  applied  to 
the  doss  of  Brachiopodous  MoHusca  (see  Molllsca) 
from  the  belief  that  the  pallium  or  mantle  lining  tbe 
shell  formed  the  chief  organ  by  means  of  which  rea- 
pirution  or  breathing  was  carried  on*  llie  most 
recent  observations  would  seem  to  point  to  the  long 
cirriferous  m^mi^  which  stretch  away  from  tbe  sidee 
of  the  mouth,  as  the  tnie  res^dratory  orgaai,  whikt 
the  mantle  either  baa  no  share  whatever  in  tbe  breatli- 
ing  process  or  plays  but  a  very  subsi diary  part  in  it 
The  arms  pre&ent  a  vascular  stmcture,  this  latter 
fact  lending  additional  countenance  to  tbe  idea  of 
theb  being  tbe  breathing  organs  of  the  Brachiopoda. 
A  peculiar  system  of  branching  tubes,  ending  in 
cmcsX  or  blind  extremities,  ramifies  within  tbe  lobes 
of  the  mantle;  but  the  function  of  this  system,  so 
far  from  being  respiratory,  has  been  more  oorrtttly 
assumed  to  be  connected  with  excretion  or  with  toe 
conveyance  from  the  system  of  the  reproduotiirD 
elements. 

PALLIUM,  or  Paij:^  the  woollen  mantle  sent  by 
the  Roman  emperors,  from  the  fourth  century,  to  the 
patriarchs  and  primates  of  the  empire^  to  be  worn  asi 
a  mark  of  ecclesiastical  dignity.  In  the  fifth  oon- 
tury  the  patriarchs,  with  the  consent  of  the  empei^inw 
bog^  to  send  the  i^all  to  the  ardlibisbops  on  thair 
entrance  into  their  dignity,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
wear  it  while  discharging  the  higher  functions  of 
their  office.  1 1  bccam  e  c  ustomary ,  h  owe  ver,  to  regard 
the  giving  of  the  pallium  to  arcbbiahope  aa  a  sign 
that  their  election  was  ctnifirnifd  by  the  patrureba; 
and  the  Council  of  CDOstantinople  in  872  decraad 
that  all  archblahops  should  be  confirmed  by  thtlr 
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|>atriarcb3,  cither  by  the  ixupoftition  of  bands^  or  hy 
the  sending:  of  the  palL  Thca  popcfl  poaaeaged  thcm- 
Belvesof  the  right  of  confirmation  in  tiie  West,  and  at 
first  reqtiired  cS  the  archbishop  who  was  invested  mth 
the  pall  only  a  written  promise  of  canonical  obedienoe 
to  the  Papal  see;  but  from  thti  tenth  century  exacted 
•  ooDBidenible  tax  on  investiture.  Notwitbetandiiig 
^  grest  increase  of  this  tax  the  pallium  was,  until 
]»lely,  regarded  as  an  Indiepenaable  mark  of  oon' 
firmatiou  by  the  pope,  and  waa  sent  to  every  arch- 
bishop, and  to  some  of  the  principal  biBhops,  when 
enteriDg  upon  their  office.  Since  the  twelf  tb  century 
it  has  conshited  of  a  white  woollen  hand  or  liUet^ 
three  or  four  fingers  broad,  which  is  thrown  over  the 
shoulders  outside  of  the  sacerdotal  veistmeDts;  one 
band  hanging  over  the  back,  and  another  somewhat 
louger  o\'er  the  brcaat,  and  both  are  ornamented  with 
a  reni  chaplet,  Tbia  ornament,  aa  simple  as  it  is 
co4»tIy  (a  sum  from  £3000  to  £^000  was  sometimes 
paid  for  it)»  U  made  by  the  nuns  in  the  convent  of 
Bt  Agnes  in  Rome,  from  the  wool  of  consecrated 
■beep,  and  is  buried  with  its  wearer. 

PALM,  an  ancient  long  measure  taken  from  the 
extent  of  the  hanri  The  Roman  palm  was  of  two 
kinds.  The  jnat  paim^  taken  from  the  length  of  the 
band,  Aoswered  to  our  span,  anrl  contained  12  digits 
ur  fingers'  breadths,  or  9  Homan  inches,  equal  to 
about  8 J  English  inchea.  The  small  painty  from  the 
breadth  of  the  hand^  contained  four  digits  or  fingers^ 
equal  to  about  li  English  inches.  The  Greek  pa^m 
or  dortm  was  also  of  two  kinds:  the  amal^  contained 
foor  fingers,  equal  to  little  more  than  ^  inches;  the 
ffreai  palm  contahied  &  fingers.  The  Greek  double 
pofm,  called  diikas,  was  large  also  in  proportion. 
The  modum  palm  is  different  in  different  places 
where  it  is  used.  It  contains  at  Kome  S  inches 
d^  lines;  at  Naples,  according  to  Riccioli,  8  inches, 
Micordiug  to  others  8  inched  7  lines;  at  Genoa 
0  inches  &  lines;  at  Morocco  and  Fez  7  inches  2  lines; 
in  Langnedoc  and  some  other  parts  of  France  9  inches 
9  Hnes;  the  English  palm  id  3  inches.  It  is  not  a 
standard  measure. 

PALM,  the  tree.     See  Palmb. 

PAljiMA,  an  episcofial  city  of  Spsin,  capital  of 
the  Island  of  Majorca,  130  miles  uoutiiof  Barcelona, 
in  the  bosom  of  a  bay  12  miles  in  length,  and 
16  miles  in  breadth.  It  li  built  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  with  a  eouth-west  exposure,  and  ^i- 
joys  an  extremely  mild  and  salubrious  climate.  It 
is  a  walled  town.  The  etreots  are  straight  and 
narrow,  with  a  few  exceptions.  There  are  several 
squares.  The  cathedra.!,  which  towers  majestically 
over  all  the  othtr  jmblic  huUdings,  was  founded  by 
Jaime  the  Conftucror.  The  principal  facade  is  very 
modest  and  simple^  having  no  other  ornament  than 
two  bcautifnl  towers  at  its  angles,  and  the  portal  on 
the  south  side  is  full  of  Gt>thic  enrichments.  The 
excbaoge  (142(1— IS)  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
Genmui  Gothic  in  S[»ain.  The  tosvn -house  contains 
a  gallery  with  portralLn  of  emifietit  natives.  Palma 
is  well  providotl  with  educational  and  chnrituble 
Institutions.  At  the  centre  of  the  port  ri&es  the 
celebrated  mr>le,  which,  running  out  from  the  bas- 
tions fucing  the  south,  advances  into  Hm  sea  about 
600  yards,  and  on  each  Bitlo  of  it  is  the  slnp-building 
yard,  where  numerous  liands  are  employed  in  the 
ooDstrtiction  of  the  e wift  lateen  vessels,  so  well  known 
and  highly  pri/^l  in  the  Meiliternmean.  On  the 
east  of  the  mole  is  an  opeu  dock^  which  is,  however, 
rapidly  being  silted  up.  On  the  sooth  side  of  the 
bay  there  is  a  fort  on  Hi.  Coiios  Point,  whose  guns 
command  a  wide  range.  Two  lighthouses  stand  at 
the  entrance  of  Porto  Pi,  a  narrow  road,  where  the 
largest  frigates  might  anchor,  in  small  niimlter,  how- 
ever.    About  midway  between  the  city  and  Porto  Pi 


is  seen  the  castle  of  Bellver,  on  an  eminence,  sur- 
roundtxl  by  pine  groves.  The  I^azaretto,  which  b 
s|)acious  and  admirably  conducted,  has  the  best  an- 
choring ground  in  front  of  it.  The  industry  and 
manufactures  comprise  linen,  woollen,  and  silk  tis- 
sues, soap,  glare,  brandy,  tliiead,  beddee  a  number 
of  oil  and  Hour  mills.  Navigation  and  mercantile 
traffic  are  in  a  state  of  considerable  activity,  and  its 
large  importations  from  the  Peninsula  and  foreign 
countries  constitute  Palm  a  the  mart  of  the  whole 
island.    Pop.  58»224. 

PALMA,  La,  the  most  north-westerly  of  the  Can- 
ary Islands;  lat.  (north  point)  28^  51'  IS'^N. ;  Ion,  17*  53' 
SO*'  w. ;  33  miles  long  from  north  to  sonthj  by  about 
15 miles  broad;  area,  224  feiuare  miles;  caf>ital,  Sta 
Cmit  de  la  Palma,  one  of  the  principal  jnirta.  The 
island  consists  for  the  most  prul;  of  elevated  moun* 
tains,  often  covered  with  snow  and  furrowed  by  deep 
ravines^  and  in  the  north  the  coast  is  high  and  pre- 
cipitous. The  climate  is  agreeable  and  healthy,  but 
the  island  is  subject  to  the  ravages  of  the  locust  and 
to  volcanic  eruptions,  by  which  a  new  mountain  wis 
formed  in  1558.  In  the  north  of  the  island  is  the 
largest,  though  long  dormant  crater,  said  to  be 
IS  miles  in  circumference,  and  about  2664  feet  deep. 
The  highest  part  of  the  mountain  is  the  peak  cftUed 
Eoque,  S42G  feet  above  sea^level  Besides  a  small 
quantity  of  grain.  La  Pabna  produces  abundance  of 
wine,  fruits,  almonds,  honey,  wax,  and  some  silk, 
with  which  are  manufactured  taffetas,  bhick  satins, 
and  plain  ribbons.  Although  more  populous  than 
Lanzarote  and  Fuertaventura,  it  is  equally  poor  and 
miserable,  so  that  at  least  three -fourths  of  the  inhabi* 
tants  live  generally  on  the  root  of  the  fern.  Pop. 
35,380. 

PALMA  CTIRISTI,  a  name  frequently  applied 
to  the  castor-oil  plant. 

PALMA  DI  JNIOKTE  CHIAHO,  a  town,  Sidly, 
in  the  [irovince  and  14  miles  e.s.K.  Girgenti.  It  is  well 
built;  bus  severnl  churches;  and  carries  on  a  brisk 
tr;ule  in  almonds  and  sulphur.  To  the  west  of  the 
town,  crowning  the  summit  of  a  hill,  stands  the  castle 
of  Monte  Chiara,  a  large  square  keep  with  outworks. 
Pop.  1JJ,407. 

PALMBLAD,  Vilhelm  FREPntK,  a  celebrated 
Swedish  author,  horn  in  1788  at  Liljested,  not  far 
from  Siiderkbping  in  East  Gothland,  the  son  of  a 
revenue  officer.  He  proceeded  in  1805  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  L'jjtsai,  where  be  soon  became  an  active  member 
of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Belleslettrea,  out  of 
wbicb  the  Aurora  Assocmtion  B|iratig  in  1807.  His 
taste  for  poetry  was  awakened  by  reaiiing  Schiller. 
In  1810  he  purcliased  the  academical  printing-press, 
and  forthwith  issued  the  Phosphorus,  which  continued 
till  1813;  the  Poetic  Kalendar,  which  Inated  tUl  1822; 
and  the  Svensk  Literatortidende,  whith  ceased  in 
1824.  These  periodicals,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
particularly  by  Hammerskiotd  and  Atterbom,  had  a 
rk^cided  intlnence  on  the  dcvelopTuent  of  Swedish 
literature,  and  contributed  essentially  to  the  sudden 
victory  of  the  romantio  over  the  cLij?sical  achooL  In 
1822  ne  became  decent  of  national  history,  in  1827 
adjunct  of  geography  and  history  in  the  Upsal  Uni- 
versity, and  in  1833  its  ordinary  prt>fe«»or  of  Greek 
language  and  literature.  He  died  in  1652*  He  is 
one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of  Sweden.  One  of 
his  principal  works  is  the  incompleted  Handbok  i 
Physiflka  odv  politiska  Geographien  (vols,  i.-v.  Upal, 
182«)-37),  which  is  very  carefully  and  thoroughly 
executed,  and  in  Sweden  remains  still  unsurpassed. 
A  f>art  of  it,  consisting  of  PiJeytine,  has  been  pub- 
lished separately  (Stockholm,  third  edition^  1842). 
Among  bis  other  geographical  and  historical  writ- 
ings are  Liirobok  i  Geographien  f sixth  edition, 
Qrebro,  1847);  and  Liirobok  i  S^yare  Historien  (Up* 
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Bal,  fourth  eflltion,  T8i3),  which  is  highly  valiied^ 
aad  ia  ijeneral  cirtuJation  in  liia  nntive  country.  Ho 
aIbo  published  transLitions  of  yEechylus  and  Sopho- 
cles, and  wrote  several  novels,  one  of  "i^liich,  Aurora 
Koulgsinork  (six  vok.  OmbrOt  1846-51),  mnka  na 
one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind  in  Swediiih  litem- 
ture.  In  1S35  he  became  etlitor  of  the  very  valuable 
Biographiak  Lexicon  bf%'er  Namnkuimige  Svenaka 
Man  (vols.  i.-xx.  Stockholm,  1835-5*2),  and  as  Gnat 
vice-president,  and  after  Afzeliui'  death  prosidecit 
of  the  United  Uterarj  Asaociatioa,  be  took  a  vory 
active  part  in  the  peticxUoals  wbieb  it  bae  publiBhed* 
He  aI»o  contributed  to  many  German  works,  ns 
Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyclopaedia,  Coii\er«atioiii« 
Lexicon,  &c. 

PALMER,  in  medio? val  tinnes,  waa  the  name 
tjiveii  properly  to  a  pilgrim  who  had  visited  the  Holy 
Land,  from  the  circuin  stance  that  those  who  per- 
formed  the  pilgrimage  to  the  B.-icred  sepulchre  gen- 
erally carried  on  their  return  a  branch  of  the  palm 
for  a  staff  aa  a  memorial  vt  their  journey.  The  name 
palmer  was  alito  given  distinctively  to  pil^ms  who 
wandered  from  sbrine  to  shrine  without  a  fixed  home, 
probably  becauae  many  of  the  monkish  pilgrims  wko 
had  made  the  journey  to  trerusalem  were  iii  the  habit 
of  doin^  BO, 

PALMERSTON,  Hexrt  Johh  Testple,  Yiscou  jtt, 
waa  bom  in  WeBtminster  (not  at  Broadlands,  the 
family  seat),  on  20th  October,  1784.  He  woa  educated 
at  Harrow,  Edinburgh  Umvereity,  and  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  M.A*  in 
1800.  He  Buceeeded  to  the  title  nn  17th  April, 
1802,  In  ISOti  he  contested  the  representation  «f 
Cambridge  University  imsuccesfifuUy,  with  Lord 
Henry  Petty,  In  the  following  year  he  again  con- 
tested  the  universit};'  unsuccessful ly>  but  wa^retunied 
for  Neivport,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  became  junior  lord 
of  the  admiralty  in  the  Duke  of  Portland's  adminiji- 
tration.  In  180S  be  made  a  speech  oppocsing  a 
motion  of  Mr.  Ponsonby'a  for  the  production  of 
pApera  in  relation  to  the  Copenhagen  expedition,  in 
which  were  contained  tlie  germs  of  his  future  policy 
as  a  diplomatist.  In  1809  he  succeeded  Lord  Caatlc- 
reagh  as  lecretaryat  war,  and  in  ISil  he  was  elected 
member  for  Cambridge  University*  He  at  once 
began  a  vigorous  reform  of  the  details  of  administra- 
tion in  hia  office.  He  regttlated  the  finances,  paid 
off  arrears,  and  reduced  the  previous  confusion  into 
which  the  huaiuess  of  the  war  office  had  fallen,  into 
one  of  order  and  Bymmttrical  arrangement.  He 
moiitly  coufined  himsetf  in  his  parliamentary  speeches 
to  the  bui^incsa  of  his  department,  in  which  he  had 
frei;[ULnt  skimiishea  with  Joseph  Hume.  One  of  the 
questions  <  >u  which  be  spoke  wa«  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, of  which  he  waa  always  a  mapporter.  He 
retired  from  othce  in  the  Wellin^'ion  ministry  in  1825, 
along  with  Huskisaon  and  others  of  the  Canning 
party.  He  h;ul  already  made  a  reputation  for  his 
command  of  foreign  polioy,  and  in  1830  he  received 
from  Earl  Grey  the  post  of  foreign  secretary  in  the 
Whig  ministry,  and  from  this  time  he  continued  to 
be  a  member  tmrl  ka<ler  of  the  Lil>eral  party.  In  1 831 
he  lost  his  scat  for  Cambridge,  and  was  returned  fnr 
Eletchingly,  and  afttr  the  Eefarm  Bill  (Iii 3 2)  for 
South  Hants.  He  retired  from  office  with  the  min- 
istry in  December^  1831,  when  Sir  Kobert  Peel  came 
into  power;  but  in  April  he  resumed  bis  ft>rmer 
appointment  under  Lord  Melbourne.  At  the  general 
election  he  lotst  bis  seat  for  South  Hanta,  and  was 
returned  for  Ti^  erton,  which  borough  he  continued 
to  represent  tiU  the  close  of  his  career.  He  continued 
in  ottice  as  foreign  secretary  till  September,  181 L 
It  was  during  this  period  he  earned  that  remarkable 
reputation  for  vigilance  and  energy  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  aSairBy  and  especially  for  guarding  with,  ai 


many  thought,  an  extreme  punctUlousnees  the  inter* 
ests  of  individual  Britons  abroad^  which,  whiJc  il 
greatly  raised  his  reputation  at  home,  produced  ex- 
treme irritation,  and  caused  his  name  to  be  execrated, 
in  many  quarters  abroad.  In  1841  Sir  Robert  Peel 
came  into  othce  again,  and  Lord  Palme rston,  during 
the  absence  of  Lord  John  Husscll,  had  for  a  short 
tixue  the  leadership  of  the  opposition  devolved  upon 
him.  A  cession  of  territory  to  the  United  Staiei^ 
which  ho  called  the  *  Ashburton  Capitulation,*  pfo- 
vokcd  his  opposition  to  the  foreign  ministry  ot  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen.  In  1345  he  declared  hia  adhedtimto 
the  re|  jeal  of  the  corn  laws.  In  1 S46  he  became  foreig« 
secretary  again  in  the  ministry  of  Lord  John  ItnsaelL 
Iharing  the  revolutionary  period  of  1S48— 49  he  mani- 
fested bis  liberal  tendencies  without  active  interfer- 
ence tilth  the  affairs  of  foreign  states.  In  1850  Lord 
Palmerston  espoused  the  cause  of  a  Portugueae  Jew 
at  Athens,  Don  Pacificp,  a  naturalized  British  subject, 
ami  block  axled  the  porta  of  Greece,  which  caused  the 
French  ambassador  to  leave  London,  and  nearly  pn>- 
duced  a  war  with  France.  This  was  the  occaaion  at  a 
keen  discussion  of  his  policy  in  Parliament,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1851,  he  accepted  the  coup  (T itat^  and  aidc&ow- 
ledged  Louis  Napoleon,  without  consulting  hu  etl* 
leagues.  These^  and  other  causes  of  dissati&f action, 
led  to  his  resignation  in  December,  1851,  when  he 
was  replaced  by  Lord  GranvUle.  In  February,  1852^ 
he  defeated  the  government  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
who  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Derby.  Lord 
Palmerston  declined  to  take  office  with  his  late  poli- 
tical op|ionenta,  but  during  their  brief  tenure  of  office 
he  earned  by  bis  patronage  of  the  ministry,  who  were 
in  a  minority  in  the  Hou»e  of  Commons,  the  soubri- 
quet of  Don  Pacifico.  In  December,  1852,  he  took 
office  as  home  secretary  in  the  coalition  ministry  of 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  on  the  resignation  of  this 
ministry,  In  consequence  of  alleged  miamanagemenl 
of  the  Crimean  war,  he  wait  on  the  almost  imivenal 
demand  of  the  country  called  to  the  premiership.  In 
1S57  Parliament,  on  the  motion  of  Richard  Cobden, 
passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Chinese  war.  A  dissolution  of  the  house  gave  Pahn* 
erston  a  majority,  but  in  February,  185S,  he  resigned, 
after  being  defeated  on  the  Conspiracy  Bill  After 
a  brief  interregnum,  filled  by  a  second  ministry  of 
Lord  Derby,  he  returned  to  power  in  June,  1S59, 
aud  continued  to  bold  the  premiership  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  Ihe  last  years  of  his  ministry 
were  comparatively  uneventful.  He  died  18th  Oc- 
tober, 1865.  He  was  matle  D.CX.  by  Oxford  m 
1S62,  and  elected  Lord-rector  of  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity in  IJ-GS. 

PALMEn'O  {SaM  Palmetto).  In  the  Soutbcni 
States  of  America  this  species  of  palm  grows  akiig 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  about  lat  35'  to  the  extrem- 
ity of  Florida.  It  attains  the  height  of  iO  or  50  feet 
The  summit  of  the  stem  is  crowned  with  a  tuft  of 
large  palmated  leaves,  \  arying  in  length  and  breadth 
fn>m  1  to  5  feet,  and  supported  on  long  foot-stalks, 
which  give  it  a  beautiful  and  majestic  apjiearanee. 
Before  these  leaves  are  developed  they  are  folded 
like  a  fan;  at  their  base  aud  in  the  centre  of  the 
stem  are  3  or  4  oi^  of  a  white,  compact,  and  tender 
substance,  which  is  eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar,  Mid 
somewhat  re§emb!es  the  cabbage  in  taste,  but  ii 
neither  highly  nutritious  nor  peculiarly  agreeabUi, 
and,  moreover,  is  attended  with  tho  destruction  of  a 
vegetable  which  has  perhapa  been  a  oentury  in  gtttw* 
ing.  llie  fiowers  are  small,  greeniah,  disposed  in 
long  clusters,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  black  inescu- 
lent fruit,  aljout  as  large  as  a  pea.  The  wood^  though 
extremely  porous,  ia  preferred  in  the  Southern  States 
to  every  other  for  the  construction  of  wharves,  o& 
account  of  its  being  secure  from  the  attacks  of  ssft- 
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worms;  and  has  been  found  f>eculiarly  miitablo  for 
the  constrUL'tiun  of  f<irU,  aa  it  oloseef  without  «plU- 
ting,  on  the  pa99A^  of  a  bnlL 

PALMIPEDES.    See  NatatoiiE!!. 

PALMISTRY.     See  Chiromanct. 

PALMrnC  ACID.  This  acid  exiBta  very 
widely  distributed  in  oature.  AU  the  natural  fata^ 
whether  of  the  ammal  or  regetable  kingdom,  contain 
palmitic  oddf  ^nerally  in  combination  with  glyoerin. 
Paluiitic  add  may  be  prepared  by  the  &Tponilication 
of  ^uch  snbatancefi  aa  palmitin,  Apcrmaceti,  Japan 
wax,  coffee  beans,  &ai  it  forma  a  loliJ,  colourless, 
iDodlorGUi  body,  which  nielts  at  62"  C. ;  it  is  inaoluhle 
in  water,  but  is  easily  dl<»olved  by  hot  alcohol  or 
ether.     Palmitic  acid  has  the  formtilxb 

it  forms  a  series  of  salts  called  palmUatetj  and  a  series 
of  ethers  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  is  replaced 
by  alcoholic  radicles.  The  moet  important  of  the«e 
ethers  ia  paJmUm  or  glyceryl  pcUmilate,  which  is  the 
Biihgtance  preaeut  in  thoss  natural  fata  which  yield 
palmitic  acid  on  BaponiBcrbtion. 
PALM'OIL.  See  OitPALH. 
PALMS,  a  natural  order  of  plants,  the  pride  of 
tropictd  climates,  and  which,  more  than  any  other, 
COL  tributes  to  give  a  peculiar  and  imposing  character 
to  the  i^egctation  of  thoae  regions.  Their  lofty, 
straight,  and  unbraiiching  trunks,  crowned  at  the 
summit  by  a  tuft  of  large  radiating  leaves,  give  them 
an  aspect  entirely  unique,  and  far  Bur[>assing  all 
other  endogens  in  majesty.  Apart  from  the  gran- 
deur of  their  appe^imnce,  many  of  them  hardly  yield 
to  any  other  ^^getahlea  in  useful  properties.  Tlie 
species  are  niimeroua,  but  are  not  well  understood; 
and  nij\ny  fruit;!  exUt  in  cuUectiona  which  cannot  be 
rcferreti  tu  kno^n  genera.  They  belong  to  the  mono- 
cotyletlonous  division  of  [Jants,  and  have  their  parts 
arranged  in  threes,  or  one  of  the  multiples  of  that 
number.  The  calyx  has  six  divisions,  the  stameiui 
are  six  in  number ;  and  the  fmit  consists  of  a  berry 
or  drupe,  couipriised  of  a  substance  sometimes  hard 
and  scaly,  but  more  often  fleahy  or  fibrous,  surround- 
ing threp,  or  usually  a  single,  one- seeded  nut.  The 
Bt+jrm  is  simple,  or  very  rarely  branching,  and  is  sus- 
tained by  a  mass  of  iibrous  roota  at  the  base.  Iliough 
uflually  attaining  the  stature  of  a  tree,  and  sometimes 
ascending  to  a  great  height,  in  some  species  the  stem 
rises  only  a  few  inches  above  the  aurfaoe  of  the 
ground.  The  stem  is  cylindrical,  but  internally  the 
tibres  are  arranged  in  fascicles,  and  not  in  concentric 
circles,  as  with  exogenous  trees.  The  centra  is  soft, 
while  the  circumference  is  firm  and  hard  like  horn* 
The  steiu  is  covered  externally  with  the  sheaths  of 
the  fallen  leaves,  or  with  tbeir  cicatrices,  and  ia  ter- 
minated by  a  tuft  of  pinnate  or  flabelliform  leavea. 
IVoiri  the  niid^t  of  theae  arises  a  simple  or  branching 
spatiixt  on  which  the  nnmennis  emzdl  fioweiv  are 
disposed,  and  which  at  tirst  ia  enveloped  in  one  or 
several  spathes,  or  aheaths. — Many  of  the  palms 
appear  to  he  confined  within  narrow  limita,  and  it  has 
been  reujarlced  that,  whene%'er  a  district  is  charac- 
terised by  striking  peculiaKties  of  soil  or  climate,  it 
appears  to  be  inhabited  by  peculiar  species.  All  the 
palms  are  not  strictly  confined  within  the  tropics 
— a  few  inhabit  the  warm  regions  on  their  bordcrra. 
The  Vharrurrofi  humUis  (see  CuAM^ROPS)  gTtJws  out 
of  duKirs  in  the  wannest  parts  of  £urope.  Some  of 
the  more  useful  and  noted  of  the  palm  tribe  are 
shown  in  Fl  C:LIV.-CLV. 

PALM  SUNDAY,  the  last  Sunday  before  Easter, 

on  which  Christ's  entry  into  JeruRalem,  when  palms 

I         were  strewed  before  him,  is  celebrated,     yormorly 

I         ft  wooden  asa,  with  the  figure  of  Christ  on  it,  was 

drawn  oa  rollers  in  procession,  because  Christ  en- 


tered Jerusalem  on  an  asa.  It  is  Ktill  celebrated  ixith 
much  solemnity  by  the  Catholics,  and  branches  are 
strewed  in  the  churchea. 

PALMYKA  (Hebrew,  Tadmor^  City  of  Palms), 
an  ancient  city  df  Syrian  now  in  ruins,  140  miles  B.N.K. 
of  Damnscus,  lat  3i"  24'  N.;  Ion.  38"  20'  e.  It  waa 
founded  or  enlarged  by  Solomon  in  the  tenth  century 
B.C.  It  ia  situated  in  an  oasis  of  the  Syrian  Desert, 
with  a  riflge  of  hilla  to  the  west,  and  an  extensive 
plain  on  the  east.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  bulwark 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  against  the  wandering 
tribes  of  the  desert,  and  was  an  entrep/»t  for  the 
traxle  between  Damascus  and  the  ilediterranean, 
from  which  it  drew  considerable  weidth.  Palmyra 
was  little  heard  of  in  history  until  the  time  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  It  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
attacked  by  Mark  Antony,  who  hoped  to  find  in  it 
the  means  to  pay  his  troops;  but  the  Palmyrians 
transported  their  gooda  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and 
he  waa  comfjclled  to  leave  without  accompliahing 
his  object*  During  the  earlier  period  of  the  empire 
it  was  independent,  and  carried  on  a  considerable 
trade  with  Persia,  India,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
Subsequently,  about  IHO,  or  according  toother  autho- 
rities later,  it  submitted  to  Ilome,  and  accepted  the 
title  of  a  Roman  colony.  The  protection  ^A  Rome 
against  its  neighbours  the  Parthians  and  the  Persians 
was  of  value  to  it»  while  the  yoke  of  ao  distant  a 
mistress  could  not  be  heavy.  It  became  the  faithful 
ally  of  Rome  in  her  wars  ap;ainst  the  eastern  powen 
During  the  reign  of  Gallienus  (260-26S)  Oduuathus, 
the  ruler  of  Palmyra,  rendered  such  effectual  assist- 
ance against  the  Persians  that  that  em[>eror  gave 
him  the  title  of  Augustus^  and  recognized  him  as  his 
colleague.  Odenathua  was  8uccee<led  by  his  widow 
Zenobia,  to  whom  Palmyra  chiefly  owes  its  fame, 
and  who  took  the  title  of  Queen  of  the  £ast^  She 
was  besieged  in  Palmyra  by  Aurelian,  and  compelled 
to  surrender.  On  hia  departure  the  Palmyrians  re- 
volted, on  which  Aurelian  returned  and  destroyed 
the  city  (a.ix  273).  He  permitted  the  inhabitants 
to  rehuihl  it»  but  it  never  recovered  its  importance. 
The  remains  of  Palmyra  are  chiefly  of  the  Corintliian 
order,  with  the  exception  of  the  IVmple  of  the  Sun, 
which  is  Ionia  They  are  auppoaed  to  belong  to  the 
period  of  Odenathua  and  Zenobia,     See  ZkN'ODIA, 

PALMYRA  PALM  {BoroJituM  fabtlU/ormis,  not 
CoTifpha  uffibr<acttiifera,  u  the  true  Palmyra).  T\m 
tree  enjoys  a  wide  geographical  distriljutiun,  ranging 
from  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Arabia  throu^^h  India 
to  the  Bay  of  BengaL  It  is  found  in  the  mountain 
districts  of  Ceylon  at  elevations  of  inmi  IGSO  to 
2450  feetn  In  India  and  other  parts  of  Asia  it  forms 
the  chief  support  of  6,000,000  or  7,000,000  of  popula- 
tion- The  fronds  give  shelter  to  scores  of  animals 
by  night  and  daj^  and  afford  a  supply  of  refreshing 
moiNture,  the  groovet  of  the  petioles  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  leaves  being  remarkably  adapted  to 
the  conveyance  and  retention  of  rain;  orchids,  ferns; 
and  banyans  attach  theniselvea  to  the  stem.  A  poem 
in  the  Tamil  languages  mentions  800  uses  to  which 
it  can  be  applied.  The  root  is  used  for  medicine,  the 
young  plants  for  food;  the  wood  of  the  older  plants 
ia  used  for  buOding  purposes,  and  in  Europe  for 
umbrella  handles,  walking-canes,  and  fancy  articles; 
the  leaves  are  used  for  thatching  houses,  and  when 
decayed  for  manure.  Mats  and  other  fancy  articles^ 
including  writing-paper,  are  mad©  of  them*  ITio 
plants  arrive  at  maturity  about  the  twelfth  or  fifteenth 
year;  they  then  yield  (o<kly,  which  is  used  U^th  fer- 
mented and  unfermentcd.  It  serves  the  Ceylon 
bakers  as  yeast,  and  large  quantities  of  it  are  con- 
verted into  vinegar  for  pickiinij  purpoaca;  but  the 
most  extensive  manufacture  from  it  is  jag^^ery  or  pa^m 
nigar.    The  treea  are  drained  of  their  juice  for  those 
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pvirpcnes  for  aeveral  montlia  of  the  year.  Abniit 
8  qu«rk  of  juice  Loil  into  1  IK  of  stigar.  The 
fmit  i»  somotimea  eaten  raw,  but  geDerally  roaiited« 
A  full-grown  palmyra  is  from  6  D  to  70  feet  bigh; 
the  trunk  at  the  bottom  is  about  5$  feet  in  circum- 
ference,  and  about  2^  feet  at  the  top.  The  wood 
becomes  valuable  lor  timber  when  the  trees  have 
reached  an  advanced  a^e.  They  are  in  excellent 
ooDiditioti  when  they  have  reached  a  century.  The 
filling  and  dressing  of  them  iis  an'important  industry 
in  Ceylon,  The  name  Palmjrra-woojl  is  frequently 
j^ven  in  this  country  to  other  woodi  of  a  similar 
character.     (PL  L'Ll  V.-^CLV,  fig,  9.) 

PALf)S,  a  amall  town  of  Andaluaio^  m  Spain, 
where  ColnmbuA  fitted  out  his  sbipn,  and  whence  hm 
sailetl  on  hia  first  voyage  for  the  diaoovery  of  the 
New  World  in  1492.  Hero  aleo  la  the  convent  at  the 
gate  of  which  Columbus  appeared  as  a  poor  stranger, 
and  aaked  bread  and  water  for  hia  child.  It  it  now 
a  very  imigmlieant  place,  not  containing  more  than 
800  inhabitants.  See  Indnuf's  interesting  account 
of  bit  pilgrimage  to  Paloa  in  company  with  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Ptnzon  family  in  the  appendix  to  hia 
Voyages  of  the  Companiooa  of  Columbus* 

PALPI^  the  orgatiB  or  apiiendages,  consisting  cl 
Btalkeil  or  jointed  processes,  lound  in  connection  with 
the  mouth  of  many  invertebrate  forma,  and  which 
aj|ipear  to  be  chiefly  devoted  to  the  exercise  of  tbe 
sense  of  touch,  and  probably  in  some  cases  of  taste 
also.  Thus  in  many  inaects  paJpi  are  borne  by  the 
'maxilhE'  or  lesser  pair  of  jawa  (mariUary  palpi)^ 
and  by  the  *  labium '  or  lower  lip  {falAal  palpi).  The 
labial  fuilpi  in  buttcrflliea  become  largely  developed 
to  form  the  cushion-like  organa  by  which  the  elon> 
gated  probosda  or  tongue  is  protected  when  at  rest. 
In  Beea,  Ac,  the  labial  palpi  are  of  great  relative 
length.  In  Avaeknida  (Spiders,  Scorpions^  Mites, 
&c.)  the  maxillarj  palpi  are  birgely  developed.  In 
tbe  Spiders  these  oipms  in  the  males  are  concerned 
in  reproduction,  and  in  the  females  they  are  termin- 
ated by  hooked  clawe.  In  the  Scorpions  the  same 
structurca  form  powerful  nipping-clawa  or  cAdce,  In 
the  higher  t^mstaccana  (IjobHtera,  C'raba,  &c.)  certain 
of  the  jiLws  bear  palpi  The  LumelUhranchiate  Mol- 
luscs (Oysters,  &c.)  |>0K8esa  four  fleshy  processes  known 
aa  '  palpi/  sitoated  at  the  entrance  of  the  mouth* 

PALPITATION  consiKts  of  rei>eated  attacks  cif 
violent  anfl  spasmodic  action  of  the  heart,  the  pulaa- 
tiona  of  which  are  aensible  to  the  patient,  frequently 
distressingly  bo,  and  aoroetlmcfl  ev^en  audible.  lu 
attacks  are  ct>ramonly  sudden,  but  it  often  subslde^t 
gradually.  Palpitation  ia  u^iually  classed  as  either 
functional  or  symptomatic.  When  it  arises  from 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  it  ia  called  symptomatic; 
when  there  is  no  organic  lesion,  but  only  the  function 
of  the  heart  is  disturbed,  it  h  called  funcUonaL  Tbe 
dasaification  is  not  perfect,  for  if  the  heart  ia  not 
diseased  it  is  evident  the  palpitation  must  be  aymp- 
tomatio  of  disorder  elsewhere.  It  is  better^  therefore,, 
to  coll  it  symptomatic,  either  first  of  organic  disease 
of  the  heart,  or,  secondly^  of  other  disordere  of  the 
systemu  The  distinction  of  organic  disease  from 
nervous  or  other  cauaea  of  palpitation  is  a  matter 
of  some  diffiailty,  requiring  careful  and  continuous 
observation^  and  must  he  done  by  the  physician. 
The  general  disorders  which  may  give  rise  to  pal- 
pitation arc  very  nnmerous,  and  must  be  treated 
aocxirdiug  to  their  respective  nature.  They  include 
lYver^zertion  or  protracted  mental  emotion ;  eicoessive 
use  of  alcoholic  and  other  stimulants,  including  tea, 
ooffee^  &e. ;  sexual  excesses  and  derangements  of  the 
seSEUal  or  urinary  organs;  anffimia  or  poverty  of  blood, 
and  waste  of  other  secretions;  pressure  from  tight- 
lacing  or  other  accidental  causes,  deraDgcments  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  hysteria,  and  in  short  whatever 


tends  to  disturb  the  nervous  system.  The  detenni^ 
nation  of  any  of  these  numerotia  disorders  towards 
palpitation  of  course  depends  upon  the  habit  of  body 
of  the  patient;  it  bmost  frequent  at  a comparatitiely 
^arly  age,  in  the  first  decade  after  pub^rtj;  and 
females,  from  their  greater  nervous  suaceptibilit/, 
are  more  subject  to  it  than  males, 

PALSY,  Paralysis,  a  nervotis  disease,  known  by 
the  loss  or  diminution  of  the  power  of  voluntary 
motion,  and  sometimes  of  sensation,  in  one  or  sevcrsl 
parts  of  the  body.  (See  Nehvous  Dibkases.)  It 
appears  under  different  forms:  sometinies  it  attadss 
tbe  whole  system,  at  others  it  affects  one  nde  of  IIm 
body  {ftimiple^ia),  and  at  others  a  nnglo 
The  cauaes  of  palsy  are  numerous,  but  their  ! 
of  actiim  b  not  clearly  ascertained.  The  action  of 
cold  on  the  body  in  a  heated  state,  a  violent  phjrsical 
or  moral  excitement,  or  the  suppression  of  an  otSaaij 
evacuation,  aometimea  produces  it.  The  mtroduoHaB 
of  metallic  aubstancciv  particularly  lead  or  oofpei; 
into  tbe  system,  often  brings  on  incurable  palsy.  The 
paralysis  of  the  vital  oigans  is  attended  wUb  im- 
mediate death,  and  when  tbe  head  is  attacked  tbe 
memorv  and  judgment  are  often  impaired, 

PALUS  RI^OTIS,     SeeAzoPH. 

PAMLICO  SOUND,  a  shallow  higwm,  United 
StatcH,  on  the  south- east  coast  of  North  CsroUnjt 
It  is  80  miles  long,  from  8  to  30  miles  wide,  and 
separated  from  the  ocean  by  long,  narrow,  sandy 
isilontU.  It  reoeivea  the  Tar  and  Nease,  and  on  tbe 
north  communicates  with  Albemarle  Sound. 

PAMPAS,  a  name  given  to  some  of  the  vast 
plains  of  South  America^  particularly^ — L  Tbe  planis 
Bti-etching  f  rotn  Tierra-del-Fuego  on  the  north,  througia 
Patagonia  and  part  of  La  Plata,  over  27*  of  latitude,  ot 
1 900  miles,  where  they  meet  El  Gran  Chaco  (see Geav 
Chaco);  and  from  the  eaistern  slope  of  the  Andes  to 
the  shores  of  the  La  Plata  and  Atlantic — of  an  erteat 
ao  grreat  that  while  their  northern  margin  li  bordered 
by  palm-trees,  their  southern  extremity  is  almost 
continually  covered  with  ice  or  snow.  Immense 
portions  of  this  great  plain,  particuJarly  north  of  the 
Colorado^,  and  extending  for  1000  niile^  east  to  yrta^ 
are  nearly  as  level  as  the  sea,  and  without  a  stone  or 
any  other  object  except  a  solitary  tree  (the  ambuV, 
wMch  is  seen  at  vast  distances  rising  like  a  great 
landmark. — 2  (-Del-Sacbamekto),  vast  plains  in  tbe 
north-east  of  Peru,  covering  an  aroa  of  about 
€0,000  square  miles.  They  are  traversed  from  south 
to  north  by  the  Ucayole,  and  though  in  parta  ■.ItwjMfc 
without  trees,  are  in  others  covered  with  immwnan 
and  magnifleent  forests.  Several  parts  of  them  have 
been  lirought  under  cultivation,  but  in  general  thej 
remain  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  are  roamed  over  bj 
various  tribes  of  Indiana. 

PAMPAS-GRASS  {Gi/neriumarpenteim),  a  gnss 
which  grows  In  the  f>ampad  in  the  southern  parts  of 
South  America.  It  has  been  introduced  into  this 
country  as  an  onuunental  plant.  It  has  panioies  of 
silvery  flowers  on  stalks  more  than  10  feet  bigh,  and 
its  leaves  are  from  6  to  8  feet  long.  The  male  and 
female  fiowera  are  on  separate  stalks.  See  GKafiSOL 

PAMPHLET,  a  word  of  imcertain  origin,  by  soima 
referred  to  the  French  par  nn  ^Itt^  ooneepondliig 
^vith  the  French  broehurej  from  brocker,  to  stitch; 
according  to  others  the  second  syllable  is  derived 
from  the  Italian  ^/afo,  a  sheet,  from  fitar^  and  that 
from  the  Latin  Jilum^  a  thread  A  pamphlet,  as 
is  well  known,  is  an  ephemeral  publication,  ooca* 
siooal  and  not  periodical,  commonly  discussing  some 
question  of  public  or  special  interest  at  tbe  timev 
There  are  thus  two  distinct  classes  of  pamphlets^  tbe 
one  mldiessed  to  the  general  public^  and  dJacoMiiig; 
some  question  of  immediate  though  probably  of  tem- 
porary interest.     Political  pamphlets  form  tbe  type 
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of  this  cljiSft.  The  other  is  addressed  to  a  special 
clftsa  of  readers,  and  disciifises  Bometbing  coonected 
with  theif  particular  interests  or  puntdtB.  Pam^efcs 
of  both  claeies  are  now  to  a  great  extent  supeneded 
by  the  opporttimtiea  of  disctiasion  afforded  by  re^liir 
periodical  literatvirfj.  Their  day  aa  an  inflwential 
branch  of  politics  or  literature  may  be  said  to  be 
over,  ond  it  is  sympt^iinatio  of  this  change  tliat  a, 
pamphlet  now  rarely  pays  in  a  mercantile  point  of 
view.  They  still,  however,  serve  many  important 
uses.  Famphleta  have  at  variotia  times  since  the 
intrcwluclion  of  printing*  exercised  a  very  important 
influence,  especially  in  tliis  couDtry,  and  in  general 
in  all  times  of  political  and  reli^nua  excitement 
pamphleteers  have  been  both  nnmerous  and  vehement. 
They  have  oompri^ed  all  sorts  of  men  from  scholars 
and  men  of  genius  to  the  most  vnlgiir  and  venal  of 
pantii^tas.  The  hist<:>ry  of  pamphlets  is  thus  a  matter 
nofe  devoid  ol  interest  or  importance,  but  it  d*>e3  not 
yet  appear  to  have  met  with  a  competent  historian. 
One  laborious  writer  on  the  subject,  M vies  Davis,  is 
referred  to  in  D' Israeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature. 

PAMPHYl/IA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  oon- 
sifitin^  of  a  narrow  strip  of  coast  lying  to  the  eouth 
of  Pisldia,  and  between  Cilicia  on  the  east  and  Lyeia 
oQ  the  west,  in  a  bay  produced  by  the  projection  of 
the  coasts  of  these  two  countries,  called  the  Pamphy- 
tius  Sinua.  It  was  settled  after  the  Trojan  war, 
aoconlin^  to  Pliny,  by  a  leader  called  Mnpsufl,  from 
whom  it  derived  the  name  of  Moi>!K»j^ia.  The  cotmtry 
is  m,ountaioi:iius,  the  ramifications  of  Mount  Tanms 
extending  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  cnaat,  or  even 
to  the  ooast  itself.  The  name  h*  used  somewhat 
indeterminately,  the  Greelcs  sometimes  restricting 
Pampbylia  to  the  strip  of  ooast  a  few  miles  in  width 
extending  from  Olbia  to  Ptolemais;  the  Homans 
sometimes  extending  it  inwards  to  the  country  be- 
yood  Mount  Taunjs.  The  inhabitanta  confiiated  of 
abodginea,  Cilician  emigrants,  and  Greeks.  Pam- 
pbylia never  attained  any  political  importance.  It 
was  subject  ancceesively  to  Persia,  MacedoQia,  Syria, 
and  Rome,  although  stime  Greek  colociies  for  a  time 
maintained  their  independence. 

PAMPLONA,  or  Pampklcna  (anciently  Pompelo, 
or  Pttmpriopolis),  a  city  of  Spain,  and  capital  nf 
the  province  of  Navarre  or  Pamplona,  and  of  the 
ancient  Kingdom  of  Navarre,  sitxmted  tin  the  .^Vrga,  in 
a  plain  near  the  Pyrenees,  78  miles  north-west  of 
Saragooa,  197  nortb-east  of  Madrid.  The  ton^  is 
strongly  fortiticd,  surrounded  by  walls,  and  bas  three 
handsome  squares,  the  Plaza  de  Caatillo  being  one  of 
the  finest  in  Spain;  a  vicerei*al  palace  and  a  modem 
goTemor's  palace,  a  cathedral,  dating  from  the  end 
of  the  fotirteenth  century;  a  number  of  monasteries, 
four  hospitals,  an  episcopal  seminary,  a  gymnasium 
{instituio),  with  a  natural  history  ooUection,  a  library, 
and  a  small  btitanic  garden;  a  normal  school  for 
teachers,  a  school  of  matlteniatics  and  desi^  medi- 
cal college,  a  theatre,  b:iths,  a  bull-ring,  and  some 
fine  promenades.  The  streets  are  for  the  most  part 
straight,  well  paved,  and  clean.  The  public  foun- 
tains are  supplied  by  a  ma'^uticent  aqueduct  nearly 
12  tniles  in  length,  carried  tbroUi»^h  tunnels  for 
tipwarda  of  S  miles,  and  in  one  portion  over  ninety- 
seven  arches  35  feet  in  span  and  65  feet  in  height 
It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  country, 
but  bas  few  manufactures.  It  is  a  town  uf  great 
antiquity,  said  to  have  been  founded  or  rebuilt  by 
Pompey,  and  has  harl  an  evcntfid  history.  It  was 
fortified  by  Vauban.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  cai}tain*  I 
general,  and  of  a  hinhop,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  I 
audiencia  or  superior  court,  and  of  other  courts,  | 
Pop.  25,630. 

PAN,  an  Arcadian  rural  diirinity,  son  of  Zeus  or  > 
Hemes  and  a  nvmpb,  or  of  Penelope.     He  is  ropre-  ' 
Vol.  r. 


sen  ted  as  old,  with  a  crooked  nose,  two  horn  a,  pointed 
ears,  a  goat's  heard,  goat*8  tail,  and  goaVs  feet,  with 
a  pipe  out  from  a  reed  into  which  the  nymph  Syrise, 
whom  be  loved,  had  been  transformed,  and  carrying 
a  crooked  shepherd's  staff.  He  was  originally  wor- 
shipped in  Arcadia,  and  his  worship  was  first  intro- 
duct:d  into  Athens  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  in 
which  it  was  pretended  that  he  had  assisted  the 
Athenians.  This  sh^jjherd  god  was  afterwards  made 
the  all -supporting  god  of  nature,  and  pemonified 
the  universe  {ta  jxin:  compare  Servios  on  Virgil, 
eclogue  ii  31),  He  was  also  introduced  into  the 
e.arlier  fables,  as  in  that  of  the  battle  of  the  Titans,. 
He  dUtingniished  himself  in  musical  contests,  and  by 
pla}ing  on  the  pipe,  which  be  invented,  and  with 
wh  ich  he  contended  for  the  prize  with  Apol I  o,  jMi  doB, 
being  the  judge,  awarded  it  to  Pan,  for  winch  Apollo 
punished  bim  by  giving  him  ass's  ears.  Some  appear 
to  have  honoured  bim  also  as  the  inventor  of  the  tlute 
of  reeds.  Pan  is  the  protector  of  the  herds  at  pasture, 
of  wild  beasts,  of  fishes,  and  takes  care  of  the  bees 
of  the  husbandman,  on  which  account  milk  and  honey 
were  o^ered  to  him.  l^vander  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced his  worship  into  Italy.  From  Pan  oomes  the 
expression  panic  fmr.  He  was  supposed  to  appear 
to  travellers,  and  startle  them  with  sudden  terror. 
According  to  Poly  a?  dub  Pan  saved  the  army  of  Bac- 
chus from  great  danger  by  a  wild  scream,  a  thousand 
times  repeated  by  the  echoes  of  the  womls  and  rocks. 
In  the  battle  of  the  Titans  Pan  terrified  the  enemy 
by  blowing  in  a  scaconch.  The  Ilomana  identified 
Inuna  Faunus  with  Pan, 

PANA^rA,  or  IsTMOt  one  of  the  United  States 
of  iToIombia,  occup>ying  the  isthmuft  {called  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panaimi  or  Darien)  which  fonns  the  link 
between  North  and  South  America,  and  ief>aratcs 
the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  has  the 
shape  of  an  arc,  curvin;;  round  from  east  tu  west  for 
about  300  miks,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  30 
miles  to  70  miles^  and  presenting  its  convex  aide  to 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  while  Its  concavity  is  occupied 
by  the  large  Bay  of  Panamd.  This  bay,  which  at 
its  month  is  135  miles  across,  and  which  penetrates 
inland  about  120  miles,  has,  for  the  mrmt  part,  low 
and  swampy  shores,  noted  for  their  imhealtldncflit; 
contains  numerous  islands,  particu tarty  on  its  east 
side,  where  the  group  called  Pearl  Islands  covers 
about  400  sc^uare  miles;  and  is  indented  by  several 
har bourn,  of  which  those  of  PanamiL  in  the  north  and 
San  Miguel  in  the  east  are  the  best  known*  On  the 
north  cir  convex  coast  the  most  remarkable  indenta- 
tion is  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  near  its  eastern  eitremity; 
on  the  same  sirlH  there  are  also  Port  Escoces^  and  in 
its  immediate  vicinity  Caledonia  Bay;  and  Limon 
or  Navy  Bay,  a  little  cast  of  Chagres.  In  approa«-h- 
ing  the  north  coast  from  the  Atlantic  a  range  of  lofty 
heights  is  seen,  stretching  apparently  in  an  unbroken 
chain  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore;  and  it  was 
long  supposed  that  the  barrier  thus  presented  wa<4 
characteristic  of  the  whole  isthmus,  and  prechnled 
the  idea  of  forming  great  tbortrnghfares  across  it  to 
accommodate  the  tratfio  of  the  two  oceans.  It  is  now 
known,  however^  that  a  large  part  of  the  istlmius 
consists  of  low  hiUs,  valleys,  and  tlat  or  undtiUting 
plains,  watered  by  considerable  streams,  generally 
well  covered  with  excellent  timber,  and  capable  of 
yieldinir  all  the  more  valuable  tropiral  pn>d  net  ions 
in  tolerable  abundance,  A  communication  between 
the  oceans  on  the  two  sides  of  the  isthmus  of  Panam.i. 
has  been  effected  by  a  railway  opened  in  I86n,  car- 
ried in  a  south-east  direction  from  Aitpinwall  on 
Lfmon  or  Navy  Bay  to  Panami.  It  had  long  been 
felt,  however,  that  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  mer- 
cantile world  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  that 
would  unite  the  oceans  was  absolutely  neoeoaary. 
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Various  Bchemea  were  proposed,  but  nothing  practical 
WW  eUdcted  until  the  celebrated  French  engineer 
M.  de  Leasopa  brought  forward  a  pri)poaal  to  ooDfttruct 
ft  canal  ruiunng  for  the  most  part  clo^e  to  the  present 
railway.  The  ground  slong  the  route  chosen  nowhere 
naes  bi^'^her  than  287  f^et,  a.ud  for  th^  moJit  part 
does  not  exceed  160  feot  in  height.  In  1379  the 
Interoc»anic  Canal  Company  was  formed  for  the 
cajrying  out  of  this  scheme,  which  waa  estimated  to 
cost  £24,000,aoa.  The  excavation  of  the  canal  oom- 
menced  in  1 883  on  Tarioua  aectiona  of  the  line^  and 
thfj  operations  have  been  carried  on  by  15^000  mou, 
aided  by  numerous  d^t^dgers,  steam  excavators,  and 
all  kinds  of  improved  machinery.  The  amount  of 
material  excavftted  in  the  month  of  Jan.,  1384,  was 
eatunated  at  nearly  a  million  cubic  metres^  and  it  is 
exfiet^ted  that  eighteen  and  a  half  milIion!i  will  be 
removed  in  lUiii  and  twenty  millianfl  each  following 
year  till  it^a  completion^  the  date  of  which  is  given 
by  M.  de  Lesseps  at  18S8.  A  new  town  called 
Cbristophe  Colomb  hae  already  been  establiahed,  and 
will  be  the  future  port  of  entry  of  the  caaaL  The 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  isthtnua  was  discovered  by  Col- 
umbus in  1502;  but  the  short  distance  across  it  waa 
not  ascertained  till  151 3,  when  Yaaco  Nuiiez  de 
Balboa,  governor  of  Darien,  set  out  on  an  exploring 
expedition,  antl  from  the  t4>p  of  a  hill  obtained  the 
first  view  of  th©  Pacifie.  For  an  account  of  the 
Scotch  settlement  once  attempted  on  the  Jstbmus  see 
Babien  Scheme,     Pop.  H^Ji^SS^. 

PANAMA,  a  city  belonging  ttv  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  capital  of  Panami,  on  the  south  coast  of 
the  IsthmuA  of  Panam^,  at  the  hea«l  of  the  bay  of 
same  name,  on  the  Pacific,  and  c<muected  by  railway 
with  Asptnwall  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  lies  on  a 
tongue  of  land  extending  a  considerable  difltanco  out 
to  sea,  aiid  the  principal  streets  extend  across  the 
peninsula.  I'he  buildings,  mostly  in  the  old  Spanish 
style,  are  of  stone,  generally  su1:)8tantial,  and  the 
larger  have  oonrta  or  patio&  The  public  edifices  com* 
priae  a  beautiful  cathedral,  five  convents,  a  nunnery, 
and  a  coUei^'e-  llie  harbour  is  protected  by  a  number 
of  Ljlauda  near  the  mainland.  There  is  good  anchor- 
age under  them  all,  and  supplies  of  ordinary  kinds, 
including  excellent  water,  may  be  obtained  from 
moat  of  them.  It  haa  aome  trade  in  native  produce 
with  So  nth  America,  and  exports  hides,  shells,  coffee 
and  gold-dust  to  Europe;  but  is  now  chiefly  tmiwr- 
tant  as  a  stAtion  on  the  route  to  Califumiaj  and  for 
the  mails  between  Great  Britain  and  varioua  ports 
on  the  Pacitic  Ocean.  The  aite  of  the  old  city  of  the 
same  name  is  about  3  miles  east  from  that  of  the 
present     Pop.,  consiating  of  &  mixed  race,  20,000. 

PANATHEN^A,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Athens 
in  honour  of  its  tutelary  deity  Athena.  Erichthonius, 
who  iustituted  it  (according  to  fiame  Or^^heus  %vas  the 
founder),  called  it  Athfuaa;  hut  when  Theseus 
united  the  inhabitants  of  twelve  districts  into  a  city 
the  festival  reocdved  the  name  Panathemea  (from 
/Mttt,  all),  because  it  was  thenceforth  solemnized  by 
all  the  tribes  of  Athens.  The  Panathenaea  were  (\i&* 
tinguiahed  into  the  greater  and  the  lesa^  in  both  of 
which  three  kinds  of  games  were  exhibited,  conducted 
by  ten  presidents  [nthloiftettE],  On  the  drst  day  were 
races  with  torches  in  the  Ceramicusj  on  the  second, 
gymnastic  exeixises,  and  imitations  of  naval  fights; 
on  the  third,  conte^t^  of  music  and  declamation,  and 
dramatic  reprejicntations.  An  olive  crown  from  the 
groves  of  Academus  and  a  vessel  full  of  sacred  oil 
were  the  rewards  of  the  victor.  Then  followed  the 
■acrifioes  and  the  sacrificial  feast  The  greater  Pan- 
athens^a,  celebrated  in  the  third  year  of  each  Olympiad, 
were  distinguished  from  the  less  (celebrated  yearly) 
not  only  by  tbeir  greater  splendour  and  longer  con* 
tinuauce,  but  poj-ticularly  by  the  solemn  procession, 


in  which  the  ptpha,  a  sacred  gunnent 
by  young  virgins,  and  made  of  white  wool  and 
adorned  with  gold  embroidery,  represeDtii^  the  baUle 
of  the  giants^  was  carried  from  the  Acropolia  iitto 
the  temple  of  the  goddess,  whose  ivory  atatae  was 
covered  with  it.  The  pqpluM  was  also  used  in  tiie 
PanatheniBa  as  the  sail  of  a  ship,  which  waa  mo^al 
through  the  streets  by  secret  machinery,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  solemn  proce^on.  This  festival  wsi 
so  holy  that  criminals  were  released  &om  the  prbona 
on  the  occasion  of  its  celebrationt  and  gold  crowDi 
were  conferred  on  men  of  distinguished  merits 

PANCAKE.  The  following  is  Soyer  s  recipe:— 
Break  two  to  four  eggs  into  a  basin;  add  four  tahle- 
spoonf  uls  of  fl  our,  two  teaspoonf  tils  of  sag»r,  and  »litSle 
salt;  heat  the  whole  well  together,  adding  by  degraas 
half  a  pint  of  milk,  or  a  little  more  or  le^ta, 
to  form  a  nvther  thick  batter;  next  add  a  UUle 
ginger,  ciunamoa,  or  any  other  Havour  mt  vrSH 
lastly,  put  them  into  the  pan,  and  when  set,  aad 
side  hvownith^  lav  hold  of  the  frying-[ian  at  __ 
e^ictremity  of  the  handle,  give  it  a  sudden  but  alight 
jerk  upwards,  and  the  cake  will  turn  over  on  the 
other  side.  When  tho  other  side  is  brown  dinb  up 
with  sifted  sugar,  and  serve  with  lemon.  When 
pancakes  contain  fruity  flsh^  meat,  or  poultry  they 
are  call  ed  frit  ttrs.  Pancakes  are  regarded  aa  speciaUy 
the  dish  to  be  eaten  on  Shrove  Tuesday. 

PANCREAS — the  sweet-bread  of  animals — one  of 
the  viscera  of  the  abdomen.  Its  situation  is  behind 
the  Bt^imach^  lying  in  a  nearly  straight  mann^  across 
tbe  spinal  column,  at  the  level  of  the  ^rst  lumhaf 
vertebra  or  that  of  the  loins.  The  'head*  and 
broader  partion  or  right  extremity  Ites  within  a  ]oo^ 
or  curve  formed  hy  the  duodenum  or  first  portion  of 
the  intestinal  tract;  whilst  the  'tail'  or  narrower 
part  or  left  extremity  is  in  apposition  with 
spleen*  The  pancreas  measures  on  an  average  a1 
S  inches  long;  in  thickness  it  may  vary  from  |^ 
to  I  inch ;  its  average  breadth  bdng  about  1 1  inch. 
Its  weight  is  from  34  to  6  oz.  The  splenic  vein  and 
splenic  artery  pass  along  its  upper  border,  whilst 
lower  border  rests  upu  the  transverse  portion  off 
duodenum.  Behind^  the  pancreas  is  In  contact 
the  vena  cava  inferior,  with  the  kidney  of  the 
side  and  its  supra- renal  capsule,  and  with  the  portal' 
vein  at  its  commencement  The  duct  (catiAl  of  Wir- 
song)  or  excretory  tube  of  the  pancreas  pasaea  f  rt>m 
the  right  to  tbe  left  of  the  structure  in  the  fronk, 
and  at  the  lower  or  inferior  edge  of  the  gljvnd.  lliis 
— the  pancreatic— duct,  by  which  the  secretion 
the  gland  is  conveyed  to  the  intestine  to  he 
with  the  food  as  it  passes  along  that  tract,  tei 
in  the  descending  portion  of  the  duodenum  and 
posteriur  aspect.  The  duct  of  the  pancreas  thus 
into  tbe  intesitine  in  close  proximity  to  the 
of  the  common  bile  duct>  The  pancreatic  doct 
sesses  an  outer  or  Bbrous  and  an  inner  mucous 
Its  average  diameter  at  its  intestinal  end  is  abodl' 
that  of  an  ordinary  goaao-qiiili 

The  minute  or  intimate  structure  of  the  pancreas 
is  essentially  that  of  a  salivary  gland.  The  Germana 
indeed  term  it  the  salivary  gland  of  the  abdomi 
and  its  secretjon — tbe  chemical  composition  of 
will  be  presently  deacrihed — ^shows  adosereaeml 
to  saliva  in  all  essential  respects,  llie  enUra 
conflicts  of  numerous  lobes,  which  are  in  turn 
up  of  smaller  lobules,  the  latter  being  connected  by 
areolar  tiiMue  and  by  blood -vesseK  The  eoential 
structure  may  be  determined  by  the  examinatiofi 
a  single  lobule,  when  such  a  structural  element 
he  seen  to  be  composed  of  closed  vesicles  or 
opening  icitti  a  duct  common  to  the  sacs  of  the  enl 
lobule.  11]  e  w  alls  of  the  secreting  vesicles  are 
of  a  thick  outer  net- work  of  capillary  blood-v 
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a  middle  layer — the  ba&eme&t  membnuie — and  of  an 
inixer  epithelial  lining.  The  piuicreaa  chiefly  obtaloB 
the  Bttpplj  of  blood  neoeaukry  for  its  nutrition  and  for 
iU  secretoiy  ptuposei  from  the  iplenic  and  iiiperior 
mesenteric  artericji.  Its  blood  it  returned  by  the 
[lancre^tic  veins  which  open  into  the  splenic  imd  sn- 
perifir  mesenterio  veini*  The  lymphatic«  of  the  iweet- 
Itread  join  the  lumbar  lymphatic  or  absorbent  g^anda, 
and  its  nervona  aupply  la  derived  from  the  aplenic 
plexna  of  nerves. 

The  pancreatic  Juict  is  a  clear,  ropy  fluid.  It  h&s 
an  alkiLline  reaction,  containi  a  small  amount  of 
niiiier:il  salta,  consisting  chiefly  of  Bodium  chloride, 
mixed  with  sodium  and  potassium  sulphates;  sodium^ 
Cilcdum,  and  magneeium  phosphates;  cxdcium  car- 
bonate^ aud  traces  of  irou.  Thifl  juic«  contains  a 
kind  of  protein  substance  allied  to  ca^iein,  various 
extractive  matters,  antl  fat. 

The  functions  of  the  pancreatic  juice  or  fluid  are 
chiefly,  like  those  of  tiie  saliva,  devoted  to  the  con* 
vereion  of  the  starchy  elements  of  the  food  into  sugar. 
The  acid  of  saliva  being  wanting  in  the  pancreatic 
juice  this  latter  fluid  is  even  more  effective  tban  the 
saHva  in  ita  action*  It  forms  an  emulsion  with  oils 
or  fatty  matters,  and  the  microscopic  globules  of  such 
an  emulflion  are  readily  absorbed  by  the  vHIi  of  the 
InteBttne.  Indeed  a  chief  part  of  the  pancreatic 
function  is  that  of  thus  assimilating  fata,  the  bile  of 
itself  l>eing  incayiab!©  of  digesting  fats.  On  albu- 
minoid matters  the  pancreatic  juice  also  appear  to 
possess  a  diatinct  action;  and  Flint  says  that  mus- 
cular fibre,  partly  digested  by  the  gastric  juice  of  the 
stomach,  is  in  turn  more  completely  assimilated  by 
the  secretiou  of  the  sweet-bread. 

In  bears,  dogs,  and  many  other  Mammalia  the 
pancreas  exhibits  a  structure  more  complicated  than 
that  found  in  man.  In  Rodents,  in  the  Hedgehog 
and  Fl yin;^  Fox,  Ac,  it  exhibits  a  branched  or  arbor- 
escent structure.  In  the  horse  and  pig  it  is  trilobular. 
In  the  Ojc  it  is  invariably,  and  in  man  sometimes 
double.  In  birds  the  sweet -bread  ia  narrow  and 
elongated,  lies  within  the  duodenal  loop,  and  poa- 
sesBBS  DBually  two  ducts.  The  pancreas  of  Reptiles 
and  Amphibia  presents  no  features  worthy  of  special 
remark.  In  certain  hebes  a  pancreas  exists,  but  its 
place  in  the  generality  of  fishes  appeare  to  be  filled 
by  a  greater  or  less  numher  of  ciEcal  appendages 
(the  pfiforic  ctrra),  which  are  attached  to  the  pyloric 
or  hinder  aspect  of  the  stomach.  In  the  R^ord-fieb 
these  ca&ca  become  aggregated  together  so  as  to  form 
a  pancreatic -like  structure.  In  the  lancelet  no  pan- 
creas or  homologous  organ  existii.  In  Invertebrata 
certjdti  organs  connected  with  the  digestive  sybtt^m 
have  had  a  pancreiitic  function  aAsigned  them.  In 
Gasteropodou^  M  nil  uses  it  makes  its  first  definite 
fitnictural  appearance  as  a  long  glandular  sac. 

PANCSQVA,  a  town,  Hungary,  Temesvar^  8  miles 
E.N,E.  of  Belgrade,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Temes 
with  tbo  Danube.  It  is  well  built,  baa  Boman 
Catholic  and  Greek  churches,  a  mathematical  and 
other  schools,  and  contains  among  its  inhabitants  a 
great  number  of  Greek  merchants,  who  cariy  on  an 
important  trade  with  Turkey.     Pop.  17,127. 

PANDA»  or  Waji  {Aihtrua  fuhjrnM)^  a  camivorona 
mammal,  allied  to  the  Bears^  and  included  in  the 
Plantignvde  section  of  the  order  Carnivora.  This 
animal  is  inclnded  in  the  Ursid.T*  or  Btar  family^  and 
is  found  in  Northern  India,  in  whicli  country  it  repre- 
i^ents  the  ractKJUS  of  the  New  World*  It  averages  a 
large  cat  in  size.  It  is  coloured  a  deep  or  chestnut 
brown  on  its  upper  porta  and  black  on  the  under 
parts*  The  face  and  ears  are  coloured  white.  The 
tail  is  reddish^brown  marked  with  darker  rings. 

PANDANACEj^  the  scientific  name  for  the 
Screw-ploe  family  of  plants.     Tbey  are  monobypo* 


gynoQS  endogens,  with  nnmerona  naked  or  scaly 
flowers,  arranged  on  a  qiadlx  covered  by  many 
spathes,  with  stalked  anthers,  Icxjse  seeds,  and  a  solid 
minute  embryo.  The  flowers  are  unisexual  or  poly- 
gamous; perianth  wanting,  or  consisting  only  of  a 
few  scales.  I'he  male  lowers  have  numeroue  stamens, 
which  consiBt  of  filaments  with  Biniple  anthers,  two 
or  f(mr  celled.  The  female  flowers  have  the  stigmas 
sessile,  in  number  equal  to  the  carpels,  ovaries  united 
in  parcels,  one -celled;  the  ovules  may  be  numerous 
or  solitary:.  The  fruit  is  either  in  parcels  of  fibrous 
drupes  or  in  berries.  The  seeds  are  solitary  in  the 
drupes,  but  numerous  in  the  berries.  The  leaves  are 
long,  imbricated,  and  amplexicaul.  The  order  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  PemdaneeR  and  CydanUtecs;  the  first 
with  undivided  leaves  and  no  perianth^  the  second 
with  fan -shaped  or  pinnate  leaves,  and  flowers  having 
a  few  scales.  ITiey  are  tropical  plants,  and  abound 
in  Mauritius,  where  they  are  found  in  sandy  plains, 

I  with  strong  aerial  roots,  which  enable  them  to  sub- 
sist in  such  situations.  The  Cyclanthefe  are  Ameri- 
can, and  are  found  in  Peru  and  BraziL 

PANDECTS  (from  Greek  partddiis,  all  contain- 
ing), a  collection  of  laws,  systematically  arranged, 

I  from  the  works  of  Koman  writers  on  jurisprudence, 
to  which  the  Emperor  Justinian  (by  whoee  command 
the  collection  was  made)  gave  the  force  of  law,  A..D. 
53!),  at  the  same  time  declaring  all  tLe  writings  of 
the  jurists  and  collections  of  the  law  which  bad  pre-* 
vionsly  been  authorities  of  no  force.  They  were  also 
called  dhjtxia  {from  digerere^  to  arrange),  because 
they  were  a  collection  of  the  scattered  contents  of 
many  works.     See  Qtvtl  Law. 

PANDIT,  or  Pukdit,  a  learned  Brahman ;  one 
versed  in  the  Sanskrit  language,  and  in  the  sciences, 
laws,  and  religion  of  the  Hindus. 

PANDOOKS,  the  name  formerly  given  to  the 
Servian  or  Railxwin  footsoldiftrs  coming  from  the 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  Pandur, 
In  the  county  of  Sol,  in  Lower  Hungary.  They  were 
at  Brst  irregular  troops.  In  1750  they  were  made 
regular  troops.  They  were  formerly  dreaded  for 
their  savage  mode  of  warfare. 

PANDORA  (frttm  pan^  every;  tforan,  gift),  in 
Greek  mythology,  the  first  woman;  so  called  because 
she  received  gifts  from  all  the  Olympians.  Pro- 
metheus, driven  from  Olympus  by  Zeus,  bwl  formed 
man,  and  animated  him  with  fire  stolen  from  heaven. 
The  indignant  father  of  the  gruls  determined  to 
punish  the  oifence.     He  commanded  Hepbn  stus  to 

I  form   a  woman  of  clay,  equal   to  the  go^Jdcascs  in 

I  beauty  and  grace^  and  to  give  her  life  and  the  power 
of  speech.  Tbo  god  executed  the  command.  Ac* 
cording  to  other  accounts  she  was  the  creature  of 
PrometheuB,  and  the  gods  came  down  to  see  her,  and 
conferred  their  gifts  on  her.  Athena  instructed  her 
in  all  works  of  female  skiU.  A]»hrodite  endi.nved  her 
with  beouty  and  fascination.  Hermes  inspired  bcr 
with  A  desire  of  pleasing,  and  taught  insinuating 
vpords,  Athena  carried  her  thus  etpiipped  into  the 
sj^embly  of  the  gods,  and  all  admired  the  work. 
Sbe  was  called  Pandora,  because  each  god  had  given 
ber  some  gift  which  wae,  to  prove  fatal  to  loan. 
Accor<litig  to  later  accounts  Zeus  gave  her  a  box  con- 
taining all  tbe  blessings  which  the  human  race  was 
to  inherit;  but  all  these  blessings  were  winged,  and 
on  her  o|>ening  the  boJt  they  flew  away.  Epimethens, 
her  huflband,  had  been  warned  by  his  brother  Pro- 
metheus not  to  receive  any  present  from  Zeus ;  bnt 
tb  e  cb  arms  of  the  virgin  overcame  bia  cautioti.  When 
Epimetheus,  or,  as  some  say,  Pandon^  hod  out  of 
curiosity  raised  the  cover  of  the  box,  which  a  divini 
oommand  had  .forbidden  them  to  open,  Hope  alone 
remained  at  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  box,  which  was  sud- 
denly closed  by  the  rash  opener. 
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PANEGTHTC,  a  eulogy  either  writU^n  or  spoken^ 
thfi  object  of  which  is  to  give  a  favourable  represen- 
tatioiL  of  Bome  person  or  thing.  Historical  truth  ia 
ao  far  readere«l  Hubortlinat^  that  the  author  exagrger^ 
ates  the  excellence  of  the  aubject  to  inspire  others 
with  Ilia  own  admiration.  In  the  Greciuu  republics 
this  department  of  oratory  was  much  cultivated,  i^d 
the  panc'j^jTic  of  laooraieiif  notwitbatandinK  it»  arti- 
ficial elaborateness,  ia  a  master- piece  of  finialied 
writing*  In  Eoman  Bterature  the  best  which  we 
poBsen  is  the  panegyric  of  Pliny  the  joimger  on 
Trajan,  both  in  cloBBieal  style  and  in  rbetoricsLl 
arrangemeut.  The  later  Homon  fianegyrists  of  thu 
third  and  fourth  century  are  valuable  only  to  the 
biittnri:in  who  ia  seekinfj  for  facta*  Among  the 
m«>denia  the  French  have  something  aimilar  in  their 

PANEL,  a  Bchedule  or  roll  of  such  jarors  as  the 
shetiff  returns  to  pass  upon  any  trial;  and  impanellinff 
a  jary  is  returning  their  names  in  inch  scnednle  of 
ivarehment.  In  Scottkh  law  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
is  the  fyaiiiL 

PAI^EL,  in  joinery,  is  a  tympanum  or  square 
piece  of  thin  wuckI,  sometluies  carved,  framed,  or 
grooved  in  a  larger  piece|  or  between  two  upright 
pieces  and  two  cross  pieces. 

PANGOLIK,  the  name  applied  to  the  Scaly  Ant- 
eaters  (ManidaV),  forming  a  family  of  the  Edentate 
order  of  manimab.  Theiie  foiTOs  arc  confined  in  their 
distribution  to  the  Old  World,  lliey  occur  in  Southern 
Asia  and  Africa ^  and  from  the  fact  that  the  body  is 
invested  by  a  covering  of  imbricated  scales  of  homy 
material,  the  term  Squamata  is  sometimes  applied  to 
the  Pangolin  group.  The  entire  body  is  covered  by 
these  strong  platea,  which^  regarded  in  a  general 
way,  and  with  nyfereuce  to  their  homologies  and 
development,  correapond  with  nails,  haira^  and  other 
epidermic  appendages.  These  animals  possess  the 
power  of  rolling  themselves  up  into  a  bftll-like  form, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  common  hedgehog,  and  of 
thus  protecting  tbemselvea  securely  within  tbcir 
homy  armour.  The  tail  is  also  investeii  with  scales, 
and  atlaina  a  eonsidenible  length.  The  legs  are  of 
short  conformation;  tlie  feet  being  each  provided  with 
four  or  five  toes^  which  terminate  in  strong  curved 
clawB,  of  »ervii?e  ttj  the  animals  in  burrowing.  No 
davides  or  cellar-bones  are  developed.  The  jaws 
are  entirely  destitute  of  teetb«  The  salivary  glands 
are  excessively  developed,  and  extend  backwarda  to 
the  cheat ;  and  the  tongue  is  also  of  great  length,  and 
capable  of  being  j .rotruded  from  the  mouth  to  a  cj>n- 
riderable  extent.  The  saliva,  being  of  glutinous  char- 
acter, aids  the  tongue  in  the  capture  of  the  inacct- 
prey.  The  long  claws  of  the  fore-feet  in  these  forms 
are  bent  inwards^  and  the  animal  thus  walks  on  the 
upper  or  dorsal  aurfacesof  the  toes.  The  hinder  part 
of  the  body  is  aupfjorted  on  the  broader  solea  of  the 
hind  feet.  The  food  coasijits  of  ant»,  and  various 
other  insects,  Tba  average  length  of  body,  from  the 
anout  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  is  from  3  to  4  feet.  No 
external  ears  are  developed,  and  the  eyes  are  of  small 
size.  Two  familiar  species  of  this  genus  are  the 
MoniM  peniada'tt/la  (i^bort- tailed  Manis,  see  PI 
XSCXVL-XXXVII,  fig.  14),  found  in  India j  and 
the  M.  Mtadarfi/ht,  occurring  iu  Africa. 

PANTNI,  a  celebrated  Indian  philologist,  prob- 
ably the  oldest  writer  on  grammar  whose  works  are 
extant,  although  he  quotes  the  names  of  several  gr&m- 
marians  who  were  Ms  prodeoeasom  He  is  reckoned 
among  the  sages  of  the  Purieaa,  The  time  at  which 
he  lived  is  uncertain,  and  nothing  is  known  of  his 
life.  Goldstiicker  aupposea  that  ho  lived  not  later 
than  the  sixth  century  b.o.  His  grammai*  is  in 
eight  books,  divided  into  chapters,  and  containing 
3990  ruloB  or  sutras.    Its  method  ia  wholly  different 


from  that  of  European  grammarians.    Tbe  < 
chapters  treat  the  various  ph<mom^ia  of  lang 
na  they  appear  in  all  the  various  forms  of  sp< 
hence  the  work  is  strictly  a  philoeophical  Ireatis^l 
requiring  to  be  studied  as  a  whole,  and  not  convej^'^ 
ing  eectloB&l  information  in  a  form  dasaified  fed 
reference  according  to  the  European  model     He  itij 
the  first  who  has  classified  the  philological  prlnci|klni1 
of  grammar,  as  distinguiahed  from  the  mere  fonmJ 
or  parts  of  speech.    The  grammar  of  Pinim  has  b< 
often  annotated*    Its  chief  critics  are  KAtyAyma  I 
Patanjali.  His  style  ia  of  an  oracular  brevity,  is* 
renders  it  highly  obscure.     The  SutraA  of  Pi 
with  extracts  from  the  V&rttikos  of  KiUyi&ya 
the  Mah^hhiLshya  of  Patanjali,  were  published  aI  < 
cutta  in  1S09;  and  at  Bonn  in  1839-40^  with  i» 
by  Dr.  0,  Bbhtlingk    See  also  Goldstticker's  Pflmni, 
hia  Place  in  Sanskrit  Literature. 

PANIPUTj  a  town  of  India,  in  the  province  aod^ 
50  miles  north  by  west  of  Delhi;  4  miles  in  drctunr' 
ference,  and  formerly  surrounded  by  a  brick  walL  It 
iinfiorta  salt^  grain,  and  cotton  cloths.  Principal  ex- 
port,  coarse  sugar,  which  ia  produced  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  22,012, 

PAI^NONIA,  the  ancient  name  of  »  distn^  of 
Europe,  formerly  inhabited  by  a  race  or  coUecdeo  i  ' 
tribes  called  Pannoniana.     The  origin  of  the  Pan-". 
noniana  ia  uncertain.    They  w^ere  probably  oompose«|| 
partly  of  Celts,  and  partly  of  Thracians.     Little  f 
know^n  of  their  history  until  they  vere  conquered  1 
the  Bomans,     Pannonia  afterwards  continued  a  part 
of  the  Roman  Empire  until  its  dissolution.    It  tJltx- 
wardfl  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who  wcv»  . 
succeeded,  a,d.  5Q(^  by  the  I^ngobanii,  and  thea»| 
(&6S)  by  the  Avari.     It  fell  into  the  basda  of  th»J 
ftlagyara  or  Hungarians  about   900.     The 
was  bounded  north  and  east  by  the  Danube,  i 
by  Illyricum  and  Mtesia;  west  by  Noricnm,  fnnn  1 
which  it  was  separated  by  Mount  CetiuB,  sod  by  J 
Italy,  which  was  divided  from  it  by  the  Julian  AlpSi  ^ 
It  comprised  the  eastern  parts  of  Austrisj  CarintbJa^l 
Camiula,  the  part  of  Hungary  between  the  Daimb*! 
and  the  Save,  Slavonic  and  parts  of  Croiatia  auM 
Bosnia.     It  was  much  less  fertile  thmi  in  modermj 
times^  being  gieatly  more  woodetl;  but  large  fon 
were  cut  down  by  snme  of  the  emperors,  aa  Pr 
and  Gallerius,  who  did  much  to  improve  the  conntrr.  ^, 
It  was,  however,   well   peopled,  and   sent    100,0UOl 
armed  men  into  the  field  against  the  Romans.    The 
conquest  of  the   Fannonians  waa  began   by  Ocia- 
vianufl)  during  his  triumA  irate  in  B.C.  35^  and  after- 
wards  completed  by  bis  general  Vibius.     The  Pan- 
noniana,  with  other  lUyrian  tribes,  revolted  against 
the  Romans  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
Marobodima,  king  of  the  MarcomannL     They  i 
finally  subdued  by  Tiberius,  A.tx  8,  and  Pann 
became  a  iLoman  province.     In  the  aeocmd  oentiiTji 
it  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  Superior  and  Iiif^| 
rior,  separated  by  a  straight  line  from  Arabona  ia.J 
the  north  to  Servitiuni  in  the  suutb,  the  former  ocm*  T 
stitutiiig  the  western,  the  Intter  the  eastern  of  thesa 
di  via  ions.     In  the  fourth  century  a  portion  of  Paa^ 
nonia  Inferior,  lying  between  the  rivers  Raab,  Dmi* 
ube,  and  Drave,  was  erected  into  a  second  provinoe, 
named  Valeria.     Pannonia  had  numerous  towns,  oi 
which  Yindohona  (VIemia)   was   the   chief,     Tha  | 
Eomaofl  had  a  strons^  fleet  there,  and,  particularly 
dming  the  later  period  of  the  empire,  kept  &  powerful 
army  in  Pannonia. 

PANORAMA  (from  j^jr^all,  the  whole,  and  c 
view),  a  perspective  view  of  a  town  or  natural  i 
projected  on  the  plane  of  the  horixoo,  invented 
Robert  Baj-ker,  an  Englishman,  in  1787.     The  [M 
orama  may  be  cnnsidefed  as  the  trittmph  of  petspi 
tivc.     The  artist  from  a  high  point  itmst  take  an 
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iiccmrato  plan  of  the  whole  iuirounding  countTj,  m 
far  OB  the  eye  can  reach.  Truth  of  representation 
and  cloBeneai)  of  imitation  ivre  tb.e  ^reat  objects  to  be 
aimed  at  in  panorama^  and  the  dchiaion  must  b« 
promoted  by  tlie  manner  in  which,  the  picture  ia  put 
up  and  lighted.  It  h  circularly  diapo&ed  round  the 
w&Ub  of  a  rotunda,  so  that  the  Hpectator  wlio  is  sta- 
tfoned  in  the  centre,  and  prevented  from  approachiiig 
too  near  the  pain  tin  f^  by  a  railin<;,  finds  bimBeLf^aB  it 
werCj  on  the  spot  frctm  which  the  view  waa  tiLken. 
The  light  ia  admitted  from  ibbove,  without  dazmling 
the  tpectator^  fmm  whom  the  aperture  by  which  it 
enters  is  also  concealed;  and  aa  he  sees  no  end  to  the 
picture,  in  which  all  the  parts  are  delineated  in  their 
true  proportion  to  the  whole,  and  with  the  natural 
colouring,  the  illusion  la  complete.  Robert  Fulton 
introduced  the  panonuzaa  into  France,  and  panoramic 
views  of  a  great  number  of  cities  and  tiatural  soenea 
have  been  exhibited  within  tha  last  HIty  yean  in 
Europe  and  America.    See  Diorama* 

FANSLAVISM,  a  general  name  for  the  efforts 
of  the  Slavonic  races  in  Europe  after  union.  These 
oomf^rise  a  literary,  a  Bentimental,  and  a  political 
movement.  The  litst,  embodied  in  the  watch viord 
*Slavonia  for  the  Slaves,'  has  compriijed  several  dif- 
ferent projeeta^  as  that  of  an  iiule|>eudeut  state,  or  of 
a  tinion  under  Kue»«§i:^  or  Austria.  An  anonymous 
work,  the  European  Pentarchy  (Leipzig,  ISSiJ),  and 
the  writings  of  A.  Gurowski,  made  a  considerable 
irapreuaion  in  favour  of  a  union  under  Bussia;  while 
later  events  favoured  the  Austrhm  headships  but 
none  of  these  pr^ijecta  ever  posaeased  a  reasonable 
chance  of  realization.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Sla- 
vonic TAiOo  comprises  natiomi  so  bitterly  hostile  as 
lluBsia  and  Poland,  not  to  apeak  of  geographic»I  and 
political  difficulties,  and  of  Hueb  diversitiea  of  religi- 
ous creed  as  are  contained  within  the  range  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Mohammedanism^  made  any  attempt  to 
onite  the  scattered  eSemeuttf  of  Huch  a  race  in  a  volun- 
tazy  political  union  imi^nbcticable.  For  similar  roa- 
Sena  little  more  real  progress  has  been  made  with  the 
attempt  to  promote  a  literary  union.  ThLs  was  speci* 
ally  advocated  by  Johann  RoUar,  in  his  work  Uber 
die  litorarische  Wechselaeitii^Ueit  zw^iachen  den  St;Lm- 
men  and  Mundarten  der  slawonischen  Nation  (Pesth,^ 
1831).  There  remains  the  sentimental  unioii,  and 
this,  though  seemingly  the  most  vague  and  imprac- 
tfcable^  is  the  only  one  which  ever  possessed,  or  is 
likely  to  retain,  any  real  vitaUty  and  importance, 
The  sentiment  of  nationality  seems  to  be  deeply 
rooted  in  the  human  mind,  and  wherever  any  hig^ 
mass  of  men  are  united  by  language  and  traditions, 
aa  the  representatives  of  a  common  race,  without  pos- 
fleasing  a  disiinot  political  autonomy,  the  desire  for 
aome  practical  demonstration  of  their  union  must 
exist,  and  where  this  desire  coincides  with  political 
discontents  it  naturally  assumes  a  political  aspect 
It  is  to  thU  cause  unqtiestii>nahly  that  we  are  to 
attribute  the  communication  from  one  to  any  other 
of  the  many  separate  masses  of  Slaves  living  under 
different  governments  of  the  idea  of  a  common 
nationality,  an<l  not  to  any  real  and  practical  sym- 
pathies atnon^  them.  The  sympathies  which  inspire 
this  idea  exisit  among  those  of  the  oommon  nationojity 
who  live  together  aud  are  known  to  each  other,  and 
the  divergences  between  them  and  their  distant  reia- 
tivea  are  overlooked.  But  while  this  sentiment 
remains,  however  impracticable  may  be  its  own 
aspiratiimi,  it  has  the  important  effect  of  maintaining^ 
ftn  outataiiiliug  eltfuiiiit  of  heten>gencoua  nationality, 
which  is  a^l  verso  to  the  political  unity  of  the  country 
where  it  ia  futind. 

The  most  important  effort  put  forth  towards  the 
realhuLtion  of  a  |>oljticat  union  of  the  Slaves  was  in 
1848)  when,  stimulated  by  the  rival  efforts  at  union 


of  the  German  nations,  snd  especially  by  the  sum- 
mona  to  Bohemia  to  send  her  full  contingent  to  the 
German  parliament,  the  Slavonic  clnba  summoned  a 
congress  of  all  the  Slavea  in  the  Austrian  Empire, 
with  a  view  to  confer  on  the  eonstitation  of  the 
empire.  The  congresa  met  at  Prague  on  2d  Jtme. 
The  various  nations  represented  were  classified  in 
three  departments:  the  tirst,  consisting  of  the  Bohe- 
mians,  Moravians,  Sileaiaxts,  and  Slovaks  or  Western 
Slaves;  the  Poles  and  Rutheniaus  forming  the  Eastern 
Slavonifms;  the  Sloveniani,  Croats,  Serviana^and  Dal- 
matians the  southern  division.  Each  of  these  divi- 
sions chose  sixteen  members,  who  formed  a  committee^ 
with  Palaeky  at  their  head,  who  drew  up  a  plan  of 
coafedenitlon  and  ;illiance  among  the  various  nation- 
alities of  the  empire.  The  proceedings  of  the  con- 
gress, however,  which  had  tobe  conductiid  in  German, 
as  the  only  common  means  of  communication,  could 
not  be  brooght  to  a  formal  conclusion,  and  the  con- 
gress was  interrupted  by  a  Slavonic  insurrection, 
which  proved  futile.  Since  1860  renewed  efforts 
have  been  made  by  the  scattered  Slavonians  of  Aus^ 
tria  to  form  a  union  among  themselves,  in  order  to 
counterbalance  the  preponderance  uf  the  German  and 
Magyar  races.  A  Slavonic  conference,  numeroualy 
attended  by  foreign  Slaves,  waa  held  at  Moscow  in 
1867.  Palaeky  and  Rieger  were  present  as  repre- 
sentatives of  Bohemia. 

PANSPERMY,  the  name  given  to  the  doctrine 
of  biogeoeisia,  or  that  opposed  to  'spontaneous  genera- 
tion' or  abiogenesis.  The  panspermatists  or  bjo* 
geneaists  are  so  named  from  their  belief  that  in  or- 
ganic fluids  and  in  the  atmosphere^  minute  germ)»  or 
ova  are  susj^nded  and  contained;  and  that  under 
favourable  condttlomi  these  germs  or  ova  become 
developed  in  infusions  into  living  beings  of  animal 
and  plant  nature.  The  ahiogeneair^t*!,  on  the  con- 
trary, hold  to  the  lielief  that  such  lower  forma  of 
animal  and  plant  life  as  aj>pear  in  infusions  are  spon- 
taneously developed  from  the  matter  <tf  the  infusions, 
through  molecular  processes,  or  in  viitue  of  physical 
or  chcmico-physic^il  lawnn.  This  latter  opinion,  there* 
fore,  holds  that  life  or  living  beings  may  originate 
dt  Hoio,  and  witliout  the  pro-existence  of  parent 
germs  or  organisms — a  statement  denied  by  the 
panspermatists.  The  whole  question  is  one  of  much 
interest,  and  is  reviewed  under  the  head  of  Genkilv- 
TTON  (Spontaneous). 

PANTAGRAPH.    See  Pantograph. 

PANTELLAEIA,  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean, 
50  miles  E.8.E.  of  Cape  Bon  in  Africa,  and  SO  miles 
south-west  of  Sicily,  of  which  it  is  a  dependency; 
length,  north  to  south,  9  mik-s ;  breadtli,  U  ndles.  It 
is  covered  with  mountains  of  volcanic  formation;  but 
is  fertile,  and  presents  several  good  roadsteads.  The 
island  c<tntaiu9  a  town  of  the  same  name,  which  forma 
a  kind  of  semicircle  round  its  harbour,  and  is  defended 
by  a  caiatle,  u.'i.d  aa  a  state  prison.     Pop.  7011. 

PANTHEISM  (Greek,  pan,  all,  and  theoi,  god), 
in  philosophy,  the  d^^ctrine  of  the  substjuitial  identity 
of  God  and  the  universe.  The  doctrine  stands  mid- 
way between  atheism  and  dogmatic  ^ei»m.  There 
seem  to  be  only  three  ways  in  which  philfwnphy  can 
deal  with  the  hy^^KithesL}  of  the  existence  of  God,  that 
is,  of  a  biing  who  is  the  cause  or  original  sum  of  all 
being.  It  may  deny  his  existence  altogether.  It  may 
infer  psychologically  that  there  is  a  God,  and  proceed 
to  the  inference  that  he  is  the  first  cause  of  all  ttdng»; 
but  leave  unexplained  the  nature  of  the  relation 
between  Gcxl  as  cause  and  other  existences  as  effects. 
Finally,  it  may  proceed  to  reason  hack  from  the  effect 
to  the  cause,  and  show  a  necessary  connection  between 
them.  The  last  process  is  the  source  and  explanation 
of  pantheism.  I'he  origin  of  the  idea  of  a  God  with 
the  thei^t  and  the  piuitheh^t  is  the  same.     Il  Ib  by 
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reasoDingf  nponouraelvesand  the  smrouncliDg  objects 
of  whicb  we  are  cogiusaat  that  we  come  to  infer  the 
existeDce  of  some  Saperior  Being  upon  whom  they 
all  de]>eud,  from  whom  thej  proceed,  or  in  whom 
they  BubcdHt  The  evidence  of  Botne  unity  Id  the 
VftHety  of  nature^  aa  well,  perbape,  aa  the  dutermiaa- 
tioQ  in  our  own  mind*  towards  the  conception  of  a 
unity  pervading  all  the  actual  or  conoeirable  varieties 
of  being,  contribute  to  the  production  of  thia  concep- 
tion. Any  belief  in  a  God,  therefore,  is  founded 
upon  the  inference  of  an  sictual  relation  between  God 
and  the  uniTerse^  and  from  this  relation  it  follows 
that  we  must  be  able  to  learn  something  from  the 
mdverse  of  what  God  is.  As  the  effect,  however, 
does  not  In  point  of  fact  afford  us  in  all  cases  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  cause^  it  cannot  rea^ou- 
Mj  be  asiumed  that  all  that  wo  see  in  the  universe 
gives  us  equally  accurate  notions,  or,  indeed,  that  it 
always  gives  us  any  accurate  notions  at  all  of  the 
Being  to  whom  we  supt>oae  it  all  to  be  related  There 
are  thus  two  iUstinct  methods  of  procedure  in  rea^ 
aoidDg  from  the  kno^n  variety  of  uie  umverse  to  the 
auppoded  unity  of  God,  The  psychological  methtwl, 
assnining  that  God  is  the  author  of  what  i^  moat 
excellent  in  the  universet  intelligence,  concludes  that 
he  roust  he  hitnaelf  intelligeutt  hence  it  removes  fi-om 
the  concepiioB  of  God  as  the  souroe  of  all  being  all 
that  is  inconaiHtent  with  the  notion  of  intelligence, 
the  purest  in  kind  and  the  highest  in  degree  that  can 
be  conceived  of.  It  observes,  mopeover,  that  there 
is  in  the  universe  much  that  cannot  on  this  hypothesis 
be  Bupix»ed  to  be  related  to  God  in  the  way  of  simi- 
larity or  identity,  ThuB,  oa  a  relation  of  dependence 
nf  some  sort  ia  a  necessary  part  of  the  notion  of 
deity,  we  get  the  conception  of  creation,  ITae  idt^ 
that  God  is  the  Author  of  all  things,  not  by  a  pro- 
cess of  inexorable  developmeutj  but  ia  the  free  and 
intelligent  exercise  of  unlmown  power;*,  is  the  ultimate 
deduction  of  psychology,  and  beyond  this  it  cannot 
go.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  free  and  intelli- 
gent Creator;  but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the 
works  of  such  a  Creator  as  necessarily  bearing  such 
a  relation  to  himself,  that  they  must  by  a  process  of 
exhaustive  renaoning  inevitably  reveal  the  mode  of 
their  production,  and  the  secrets  of  Ma  power.  The 
works  of  an  intelligent  Creator  may  alx»uiid  in  evid- 
ences of  harmony  and  design,  which  may  afford 
imple  evidence  of  the  unity  of  the  worker,  and  thns 
the  psychological  hypothcHis  maybe  ju^sitificd  without 
attempting  to  explain  the  modo  of  creation,  and 
there  is  nothing  incomiistent  with  thia  hj'potheeia  in 
seeking  from  existing  phenomeimall  the  explanations 
as  to  the  mcxle  of  their  origination  which  they  may 
be  capable  of  affording;  but  to  assume  that  in  thiise 
phenomena,  apart  from  their  relation  to  the  mani- 
festation of  intelEgeoce,  is  to  L*o  found  the  only  or 
adequate  account  of  their  existence  is  to  destroy  the 
hypothesis. 

FmQtheism  proceeds  upon  a  different  hypothesis. 
It  assumes  the  identity  of  cause  and  effect,  and  the 
conseiL|uent  adequacy  of  each  otfect,  rightly  inter- 
preted, to  indicate  Its  cause.  Matter,  not  less  than 
mind,  is  with  it  the  necessary  emanation  of  the  deity. 
The  unity  of  the  univene  is  a  unity  whinh  embraces 
all  eiiating  Tariety,  ai  jprooeeding  from  it  in  a  way 
neoesttu^y  e;xplit»bbl6  by  the  r^ult.  Hence  eadh 
existing  thing  contains  all  the  explanation  of  its  own 
existence  which  it  ia  capable  of  receiving. 

Psychological  theism  does  not  afford  an  adequate, 
or  indeed  any  e^tplanation  of  the  origin  of  things^ 
beeideo  the  postulatioii,  which  it  oonsi^n  itself  jus- 
tified ia  making,  of  an  omtfi potent  Creator;  but  by 
the  ftsiumptioii  which  it  makes  of  a  necessary  ignor- 
anoe  on  our  part  it  relieves  us  of  much  of  the  burtlen 
of  explanation.     Pantheism  takes  npoii  itself   the 
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whole  responsibOity  of  expounding  the  rdaliai 
between  God,  the  unknown  unity,  and  the  ttmYvmv 
the  known  variety;  and  as  the  lomier  uiiMt  be 
deduced  rationally  from  the  latter,  the  latter  ssusl 
have  proceeded  necessarily  from  the  femiGr.  Hie 
differcmtmtion  between  psychological  tbeaam  and  pan* 
theism  is  thus  contained  in  the  distinction  between 
the  conceptions  of  creation  and  evolution,  as  the  final 
explanation  of  the  knowable  cause  of  the  whide 
phenomena  of  nature.  The  theistio  oomceptiaa  of 
God  is  untrammelled  by  any  condition  exi?«p4  that  ol 
the  possession  of  infinite  intelligence^  and  of  the  attri- 
butes proper  to  intelligenoe,  as  power,  wiadom,  ami 
goodness.  The  pantheistic  conceptiooi  is  trammelled 
by  the  necessary  evolution  of  all  existing  pJaeoomena, 
hence  the  pantheistic  conception  of  God  ia  nieoes- 
sarily  more  complex  than  the  iheistic  It  is  tliec 
ception  of  a  unity  the  idea  of  which  ia  tmattainahk^^ 
in  wiuch  good  and  evil,  greatness  and  Httleneee,  f 
and  fn^edom,  and  all  oSier  oontradiction^  tog«l 
with  all  exiiiting  and  inexplicable  congniiUea^  are ' 
comhined- 

The  pantheistic  conception^  notwithstanding  these 
dilhculties,  has  mx'mife»t  attractions  for  speoulatiTe 
minds;  and  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  pihiloeQ> 
phers  in  great  numbers,  of  the  highest  repntation,  of 
various  ^Ofjls,  and  belonging  to  all  ages  and  ooun- 
tries,  should  have  to  a  greater  or  less  extent*  and 
more  or  less  conaciously,  embraced  it. "  The  diver* 
sity  of  development  to  which  this  extensiTo  di^usioo 
of  so  comprehensive  a  doctrine  has  led,  and  the  unoon- 
acious  infusion  of  pantheistic  notions  into  creeds 
intended  to  l>e  purely  psychological,  have  been  the 
cause  of  great  di£Bcultics  in  defining  and  differentiat* 
ing  this  doctrine. 

The  earliest  school  of  Greek  philosophy,  the  lonisn, 
in  as  far  na  it  admitted  any  theiam,  was  esaentially 
pantheistic;  and  to  the  same  school  d  |mitiieiim 
belong  Epicurus  and  Lucretius  in  ancient,  and  Giord- 
ano Bni no  in  modern  tim ea.  The  atomic  the ory ,  or  the 
origination  of  all  things  In  conscious  atoms,  is  tbecnl- 
minating  theory  of  this  achooL  TheSankhy&of  TZ'^pfl*^ 
one  of  the  moat  celebrated  Indian  systems  of  nhHo- 
Bophy,  juid  in  winch  probably  originated  the  Buddhisl 
religion,  was  the  chief  representative  of  pantheistk 
tendencies  in  the  East.  Kapila  enumerates  twenty- 
ffve  &^t  principles  of  things:  of  which  the  fint 
(mvlapralriti)  is  matter;  the  second  {buddJii}^  Intel- 
ligence; the  tiiird  {ahankara)^  irrlf  rionBnnnsnf  ■ 
Speusippns,  the  sister  a  sou  and  succenor  in  Ifaa  Acft- 
demy  of  PLito,  might  be  called  an  nltra^penthiwiit 
He  taught^  what  may  possibly  be  eon^dered  the  true 
logical  culmination  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  Diviiie 
or  Best  is  first  indeed  in  rank,  but  Is  chronologicaUy 
the  last  product  of  development.  He  defined  bs{»pi* 
ness  as  the  habit  of  conform  tty  to  natUTB.  The  soul, 
according  to  bim,  was  a  higher  union  of  the  arith- 
metical and  the  geometrical,  or  extension  harmooi- 
oualy  ahapetl  by  num ber.  The  Stoics,  differing  widely 
from  the  school  of  Epicurus,  may  idso  be  nitmberad 
among  the  adherents  of  pantheism.  Their  dfffilriiftt 
was  that  whatever  is  real  is  material  The  iifiivene 
as  a  whole  possesses  consciousness^  and  this  comsdflos- 
neaa  ia  deity,  llie  world  undergoes  a  constant  evoltt- 
tieiu,  the  elements  of  water,  earth,  mad  air  beinf 
evolved  out  of  fire,  which  again  absorbs  tbem,  and 
the  process  recommences  in  an  eternal  cycleu  Thit 
human  soul  and  the  deity,  which  are  ome  in  nslni% 
act  and  react  on  each  other.  Intelligence,  whether 
in  man  or  the  deity^  they  considered  as  oonsistnif 
chiefly  in  force.  Perhaps  thei^  is  nothing  which 
seems  more  opposed  to  pantheism  than  the  mjsticam 
of  the  Alexandrian  schofjl,  and  particularly  of  Plotinn^ 
which  makes  of  God  so  pure  an  abstraction,  thi^  BitA 
thought,  without  being  separated  from  individoslity^ 
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eannot  Attain  to  it.  Yet  from  tbe  bosom  of  tkiet 
school  a  prolific  source  of  pantbeiisin  lias  aTisen, 
Dionysiua,  the  pseudu-Areopaglte,  a  Cbmtiiui  philo* 
Bopher  of  the  Neopktonic  school,  intrcHiuced  it  junoog 
hk  fpeculatioDft,  in  which  the  particular  h  derived 
by  a  Beriea  of  gradations^  aa  genua  aud  speeiea  from 
the  universal.  John  Scotus  Erigena,  the  founder  of 
the  acholastic  philosopby  of  the  middle  a^es,  gave 
this  speculation  a  realbtic  turn,  nmkio^  God  the 
euenoe  of  the  world,  atid  the  universal,  the  genus, 
the  spedcB^  and  the  individu^il  so  many  particular 
developments  which  actuxdly  snccoed  each  other, 
Eckhart,  a  German  philoaopber  of  the  begiujiliig  of 
the  fourteenth  century^  also  a  dtBcipl*}  of  Dionysius^ 
&nd  who  ifl  regarded  as  the  father  of  German  phQo- 
Bophy^  t&tigbt  some  views  which  were  developed  in  a 
pantheistic  direction  by  &ome  of  his  followers.  £ck- 
hart  held  that  the  works  of  creation  were  eternally 
in  God  1q  ide^i  or  conception;  this  was  developed  into 
a  pantheiatie  doctrine  of  the  eternal  existence  of  ideas 
*ir  types  of  all  things.  Giordano  Bruno,  like  Epi- 
curus and  Lucretius,  taufrht  that  monads  are  the  olc- 
loents  of  all  existing  thiag?4.  God  i^  the  immanent 
canae  of  the  universe.  Power,  wisdom,  and  lov©  are 
bis  attributes;  hut  he  is  the  monad  of  monads,  the 
minimym  beckuae  aU  things  are  external  to  him;  the 
maximum  heoause  all  things  are  in  him.  Ho  pro- 
duced the  worlds  freely ,  but  by  an  inner  neoeasity  of 
Ma  natura  The  worlds  are  nature  realized;  God  is 
nature  working.  Stars  are  moved  by  the  souk  that 
resido  in  them.  God  is  in  all  things,  as  being  in 
things  that  exist,  or  beauty  in  objects  that  are 
beautiful. 

No  modem  pantheist  has  acquired  a  greater  renown 
than  Spinoza^  probably  because  none  has  developed 
his  doclriDes  mto  a  system  so  comprehensive,  or 
with  a  logic  so  rigorous.  A  disciplo  of  Descartes, 
he  founds  upon  that  master's  detinition  of  oauae 
a  sy^Htem  in  which  he  develops  the  relation  of  God 
to  the  uni verse  in  a  series  of  propositions,  gradu- 
ated like  a  succession  of  consequential  demoMstrations 
in  mathematics.  According  to  Spinoaa  the  e^enee 
of  Gud  is  existence^  and  be  has  two  fundamental 
attKbutes,  extension  and  thoughl  All  things  which 
exist  are  modes  of  God's  attributes.  Their  exiss^tence 
is  necessary,  and  all  changcfi  which  take  place  in 
them,  whether  affecting  intelligent  or  non-intiatligcnt 
bdnga,  are  necestiary,  God  alone  is  free,  and  he  is 
free  because  be  acts  by  on  inner  necessity,  and  is  not 
cxmtrolled  by  any  other  being.  It  may  be  addi;d  that 
Spinoj&a  combats  the  apparent  inference  from  hia  doc- 
trine, that  the  sum  of  things  which  exist  is  God, 
Things  are  diverse^  complex,  and  limited,  while  God 
18  one,  simple^  and  iotinita  They  are  not  God,  but 
only  the  necessary  modes  of  his  attributes.  Amnng 
modem  pantlieists  a  place  is  also  due  to  Leibnitz. 
Acoording  to  bim  all  souls  are  monads,  or  atoms  con- 
taining active  powers  consisting  in  ideas,  God  is  the 
pirimitive  monad;  all  other  monads  are  its  fulgura* 
tionK.  Bodies,  as  planta  and  minerals,  are  aggrega- 
tions of  sleeping  monads  with  unoonsdous  ideas. 
The  rehition.<i  of  the  monads  are  purely  mechanical, 
and  their  co-operation  is  determined  by  the  theory 
of  pre-eatabliahed  harmony.  (See  Mind,  Human.) 
Diderot  recognized  Gorl  in  natural  law,  truth,  beauty, 
I  and  goodness;  for  Leibuitz's  monads  he  put  atoms^ 
I  and  gave  them  sense  in  [dace  of  Ideas,  which  became 
,  ihotigbt  in  organized  beinga.  Finally p  the  modem 
doctrineof  evolution,  when  it  assumes  a  transcendental 
form,  and  carries  s|Micuhition  as  to  the  origin  of  thin|p 
beyond  the  range  of  inf eruQces  founded  on  the  obser- 
vation  of  nature,  is  necesnarily  pantheistia 

PANTHEON  (Greek,  /xin,  all;  theos,  god),  a 
temple  consecrated  to  all  the  gods.  The  most  cele- 
brated Pantheon  of  andent  times  was  that  at  Kome, 


built  during  hk  third  consulate,  B.C.  27,  by  "Vipaanius 
Agrippa,  the  favourite,  and  afterwards  the  son -in-law 
of  Augustus,  was  situated  in  the  Campus  Martins, out* 
side  the  city.  It  still  exists  in  a  half  ruined  condition. 
It  is  a  circular  ediSoe  covered  with  a  dome  135  feet 
Iti  diameter,  and  the  same  in  height.  It  is  in  brick^ 
and  is  suppo&ed  to  have  been  covered  within  and 
without  with  marble.  The  front  which  facea  the 
north  consists  of  a  portico  formed  of  sixteen  mono- 
lithic columns  of  gray  granite^  supporting  a  trian- 
grular  entablature,  under  which  is  the  inscription:  M. 
Agi-ippa.  L.  F.  Cob*  Tertium.  Fecit.  It  was  formerly 
ornamented  with  sculptures  in  bronze,  which  have 
been  taken  away,  A  second  entablature  rests  upon, 
and  in  rear  of  the  first.  It  is  also  void  uf  sculp- 
tures. The  vault  of  the  portico  was  formerly  covered 
with  plates  of  gilded  brass,  omamented  with  silver, 
which  have  also  been  removed,  and  the  bronze  gates 
in  the  centre,  which  occupied  the  only  entrance  to  the 
temple,  have  been  taken  away  by  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
At  each  side  of  these  gates  was  a  niche,  in  which 
were  placed  the  statues  of  Augustna  and  Agrippa. 
The  interior  of  the  temple  is  lighted  from  a  circular 
aperture  in  the  vault,  30  feet  in  diameter.  Seven 
recesses,  some  circular,  others  triangnlar,  in  the  walls 
of  the  edifice,  were  destined  to  receive  the  stntues  of 
the  gods.  The  Pantheon  has  suffered  severely  from 
successive  spoliations.  From  a  restoration  onlerod  by 
S<?ptiraus  Severus,  it  seems  already  to  haio  suffered 
from  this  cause  in  hia  day.  Constantine  carried  many 
of  its  ornaments  to  Constantinople,  and  the  barbar- 
ians assisted  in  completing  its  ruin.  Pope  Bonifaoo 
IT.  obtained  permission  of  the  Emperor  Phocas  to 
dedicate  it  to  Christian  worship  under  the  patronage 
of  Saint  Mary  of  the  MartjTS,  and  the  niches  of  the 
gods  were  converted  into  chaj^^els.  Under  one  nf  them 
rests  the  remains  of  llaifiwl.  In  memory  of  whom  it 
contains  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  by  Lorenzetto^  callfid 
tbtt  Madonna  dd  SaMo.  Annibal  Carraoci  was  in- 
terred in  the  same  cbapeL 

ITie  Pantheon  of  Paris  (Church  of  St,  Genevieve) 
was  built  on  a  site  occupied  by  a  church  dedicated  by 
Clovia  to  the  holy  apmtles*  and  which  took  the  name 
of  St.  Genevifeve»  when  the  relics  of  that  saint  had 
been  transported  to  it.  Thi»  church  was  destroyed 
by  the  Kormans,  and  replaced  by  the  famous  Abbaye 
de  St,  Geneviave.  A  new  and  sumptuous  church 
was  begun  on  the  same  site  in  fulfil raent  of  a  vow,  by 
Louis  XV.,  in  1764.  The  arcbitect  to  whom  he 
intrusted  it  was  Jai^4|ues  Germain  Soutilot.  He  mode 
it  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cro^,  with  an  entablature, 
dominating  a  peristylo,  supported  by  twenty- two 
Corinthian  columns^  while,  at  the  junction  of  the 
four  arms  of  the  cross  he  erected  a  dome  similar  to 
that  of  Saint  Peter*8  at  Borne.  Sotitflot  died  in 
1780,  before  the  work  was  completed,  and  it  was 
coutinued  by  Rondelet,  who  was  ajmpclled  to  alter 
the  supports  of  the  dome,  wlilch  SoufEot  had  put  on 
pillars,  to  render  them  more  isolid.  It  was  still  un- 
fiuifihed  in  17S9,  when,  on  the  death  of  Mirabeau, 
the  Constituent  Assembly  decreed  that  the  church  of 
Saint  Genevibve  should  he  set  apart  fts  the  resting- 
place  of  the  remains  of  the  great  men  of  the  country, 
Mirabeau  was  decided  to  be  the  first  to  whom  that 
honour  should  be  awarded.  The  directory  of  the 
department  of  the  Seine  was  instmeted  to  have  the 
church  finislied,  and  adapted  to  its  new  destination, 
and  on  its  entablature  was  ordered  to  be  put  the 
following  inscription — *  Aux  gramls  hommes  la  pa- 
tHe  reconnaissaute.'  llie  remains  of  Voltaire  were 
transported  to  it  12th  July,  17SH.  The  name  of 
Pantheon  was  first  given  it  a  few  days  afterwards,  in  a 
petition  requesting  that  the  remains  of  Jean  Jacques 
Koussean  shnuld  be  brought  to  it,  and  this  name  was 
adopted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly,  I2tb  Septem- 
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ber,  1792,  inorderinjf  the  retnama  of  tlie  commandant 
Beaurepaire,  who  imd  committti'd  snicide  oti  the 
euirenderof  Verdun^  to  be  carried  thither.  On  t25t]li 
November,  1793,  the  i'onventioD  decreed  that  tbo 
remftiofl  of  Mirftbeau  ahoald  be  eirpelted  from  tbe 
Piuitheoii,  and  pliioed  in  charge  of  the  oommisflary 
of  poUoB  of  the  section,  while  the  retnaina  of  Klftrat 
were  inHtalled  in  tbeir  place*  The  decree  waa  exe- 
cuted 21»t  September,  1794,  Mirabean'B  body  waa 
interrod  m  the  cemetery  of  Saint*  EtieQi>e*da- Mont. 
The  reiDMns  of  Jean  Jacques  Bousseaa  were  carried 
to  the  Pantheon,  9th  October,  1794,  by  a  deputation 
i)f  the  iiihabiULutB  of  ErmoDonville*  In  1795^  in 
oonaeQuence  of  a  retrospective  decree  of  the  aBsembly, 
that  the  remains  of  no  citizen  should  be  interred  in 
the  Pantheon  until  ten  yeara  after  hia  deatli,  the 
l»odyof  Marat  wiia  removed  (8th  February)  to  Saint- 
£;tienne-du'^Iont.  During  all  thia  tinie  the  Paatheon 
Mraa  unfinished^  and  the  dome  is  described  na  having 
been  very  inaecure.  A  visitor  in  1795  declared  that 
be  expected  to  be  buried  under  it  without  a  decree. 
A  decree  of  6th  Februiu^,  1806,  restored  the  Pan- 
theon to  its  title  and  ofhce  as  a  Christian  churchy 
while  reserving  it  us  a  burial-place  for  citizens  dii- 
tiijguiahed  in  arms,  letters,  or  the  service  of  the 
country.  Thirty- nine  persona,  of  whom  the  moat 
iUiutrioQS  appears  to  have  been  Marshal  Larines, 
were  interred  in  it  during  the  empire.  Louia  XVIII. 
removed  the  patriotic  inscription  from  the  front  of 
the  building,  and  replaced  It  with  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, intimating  that  the  church  of  St  Genevieve 
had  been  btiilt  by  IjOui*  XV.,  and  restored  by  Louia 
XVTIII.  The  remains  of  Voltaire  and  Housoeau  were 
Itlaced  in  a  sack  {tid  January,  1823),  carried  into  the 
country,  and  emptied  into  a  pit  which  bad  been  dug 
for  the  purpose.  In  1S30  the  name  of  Poutheon, 
and  the  inocription  auxgrandex  hommes  were  restored. 
On  27th  July,  1831,  those  who  had  fallen  in  the 
revolution  were  interred  in  it.  In  1851  Napoleon 
111.  restored  the  name  of  St  Genevitsve  and  the 
Catholic  worship.  During  the  siege  of  Paris,  1870-71, 
the  vault  of  the  Panth&on  was  used  as  a  magazine 
for  powder  aud  projectiles,  immense  quantities  of 
whieb  were  stored  in  it;  the  Prusaiaus  in  consequence 
mside  it  a  nmrk  for  their  bombs^  and  the  dome  was 
aerionaty  injured.  The  interior  decoration  of  the 
Pantheon,  which  haa  occupied  the  attention  of  many 
flucoeaaive  goveromenta^  still  xemains  to  be  acoom- 
pUsbed. 

PANTHEK  iFefU  pardaH*),  one  of  the  FelidLc  or 
Cat  tribe,  included  in  the  Comivoroua  order  of  Mam- 
malia. Kc;;arding  the  zoological  nature  and  position 
of  the  panther  naturalista  have  greatly  difieredL 
Some  zooiog^ists  have  thus  regarded  it  as  the  imma- 
ture ftirm  of  tb^  Leopard  {F,  leopardut)\  others  as  a 
mere  raHeitf  of  the  leopard  species;  whilst  a  third 
party  baa  maintained  itti  difrtiuctly  Epecific  nature; 
The  Ounce  {F.  uncia)  is  similarly  maintained  by  some 
auihoriLies  to  be  the  young  stage  of  the  leopard. 
Temmiuck  thus  rej^arded  the  panther  as  the  chief 
form,  and  the  leopanl  as  a  variety  of  the  panther  of 
Cavier,  Bu£Fon  confounds  the  panther  and  jaguar 
of  America — a  needless  and  erroneous  supixwitiou. 
The  most  typical  g peel  mens  of  ^janthens,  or  th<iee  dif- 
fering most  notably  from  the  leopards,  exhibit  a 
length  of  aliout  G  fetit,  the  tail  measuring  an  addititjnal 
3  feet.  The  body  colour  is  tawny  or  bright  yellow 
on  the  upper  parts,  paler  on  the  sides,  and  ^vhitish 
on  the  uudtir  parts.  I'he  bwek  and  sides  are  marked 
with  six  or  seven  rows  of  round  black  spoto,  composed 
«aoli  of  four  or  five  t$iualler  spota,  diapooed  or  arranged 
in  a  circular  manner,  and  poaseasing  in  th«  centre  a 
yeUow  spot  of  the  general  body-colour.  Single  spots 
occur  on  the  face,  leirs,  and  breast  The  ears  are 
short  and  pointed.    The  leopard  has  been  generally 


regarded  as  possessing  ten  rows  of  spots  of  smalW 
size  than  those  of  the  |>auther.  Like  the  leopard  iht 
panther  occurs  in  the  more  eouthem  portions  of  tiw 
Old  World ;  and  thia  identity  in  distribution  hsa  oet- 
taiiily  tended  to  render  the  task  of  distJognishing 
between  these  forma  more  difficult  than  it  woidd other- 
wise have  licen.  In  dtffpoaition  the  panther  is  oer^ 
tainly  fiercer  and  more  untamable  than  the  loopaind. 
The  female  carries  the  young  nine  weekau  They  ore 
bom  blind,  and  do  not  obtain  their  eyesight  for  nine 
days  after  birtk 

Colonel  H.  Smith  says,  of  the  differeaioe  beiveea 
the  leopard,  and  jaguar,  and  the  panther,  that  Iks 
leopard  ia  uniformly  *of  a  paler  yellowish  ooloiuv 
rather  smaller,  and  the  dots  lose- formed,  or  oonaisl- 
ing  of  several  dots,  partially  united  into  a  ctrcnlor 
6gure  in  some  instances,  and  into  a  quadrat^tiiarf 
triangnl^,  or  other  leas  determinate  form  in  otben; 
there  are  also  several  ainglc^  iaolated,  black  spots, 
which  more  especially  occur  on  the  outsids  flf  lbs 
limbs.'  Professor  Lichtenatein,  of  Berlin,  aajv  thai 
ihio  jaguar  and  panther  have  the  *same  number  of 
rows  of  spots,  but  the  latter  \m  distinguished  by  having 
no  full  spots  on  the  doraal  line.'  Mr.  Swalasoii, 
quoting  Smith,  remarks,  that  *tho  open  spots  whidl 
mark  oil  the  panthers  hare  the  inner  surface  of  the 
an  null  or  riuga  more  fulvous  (in  other  words,  darker^ 
than  the  general  colour  of  the  aides;  but  iu  the  leopoid  • 
no  such  diBtinction  appears,  nor  is  there  rooni^  ma  the  < 
small  and  more  congregated  dots  are  boo  doaa  to  i 
admit  It'  At  Cape  Coast  and  neighbouring  locali- 
ties in  Africa  the  panther  is  ranked  as  a  sncred 
animal  or  fetiah. 

PANTOGIIAPH,  ako  called  pANTACttATH  and 
Pentagbaph  (from  jsan,  all,  and  jrra/^Arta,  to  write  or 
delineate),  an  instrument  omsisting  of  four  liraba 
joined  together,  and  so  constructed  that  by  meana  of 
it  maps  and  plana  may  be  copied  mechanically  either 
on  the  scale  on  w  hlch  they  are  draws  or  on  on  en- 
larged or  reduced  scale.  It  is  mode  in  a  variety  of 
formal 

The  accompanying  cut  gives  a  eoxmnon  fonn  oi 
pantograph,     a  By  BO,  D  p,  F  B  are  four  Hat  rale 
jointed  together  with  movable  joinU  at  the  extreti^' 


ties  B  F  of  the  two  pairs,  and  at  the  points  i>  b  wli 
the  extremitiea  of  the  two  shorter  rulers  join  < 
points  in  the  two  larger  onea.    The  aizea  of  the  sh 
rulers,  and  the  positions  of  the  ^Kunta  d  and  s^  orv  i 
adjusted  that  the  sections  b  d  and  e  f,  and  the  i 
tiuna  B  B  and   ii  F,   are  respectively  equal    U* 
another,  so  that  however  the  limbs  are  mo\^ed  s  B  PDj 
forms  a  parallelogram,    a  a  o  ore  toovoble 
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where  tubea  running  on  h1  ides  and  fastened  by  nicana 
of  acrewn  are  fixed  according  tn  the  intention  of  the 
dnkwer.  Theie  tiibe«  are  mtendeil  to  receive  respec- 
tively the  pin  or  ahaft  of  a  weight,  a  pencil^  and  a 
tracer.  When  the  puLnts  a,  g,  and  c  arc  so  adjusted 
that  a  fltraJgbt  line  can  be  drawn  through  them,  the 
triauglea  ABO  and  <3  £  o  are  umUarp  and  from  the 
jointing'  of  the  instrument  when  it  Lb  ixed  at  c  every 
njovement  of  tbe  section  a  B  ia  repeated  by  the 
j>araLlel  Kt;ction  a  E  on  a  iicalo  Id  the  pi-oportion  of  tbe 
line  0  A  to  the  line  o  o.  The  points  o  a  a  are  conse- 
quently fixed  aooording  to  the  scale  on  which  it  ie 
proposed  to  execute  the  drawing*  The  ioiitrunieut 
ia  fixed  at  o  by  a  circular  weight,  tbe  pin  of  which  ia 
inserted  below  to  to  the  tube  at  that  point;  the  pencil 
is  placed  in  the  tube  at  a^  which  ia  loaded  above  to 
make  it  draw  iteadily,  aud  the  paper  which  is  to 
contain  the  drawiug  ia  to  be  placed  under  it;  in  the 
tube  at  A  is  pkcod  the  tracer,  with  which  tbe  lines 
of  the  drawing  to  be  copied  are  foUowed,  and  as  this 
U  done  thcj  are  repeated  on  the  reduced  ficale  at  G. 
The  instnuneut  ia  placed  on  castors  at  the  joints  to 
enable  it  to  move  freely.  To  make  an  enlarged 
drawing  the  position  of  tbe  tracer  and  tbe  pencil 
must  be  reversed.  If  tbe  drawing  ia  to  be  of  eoual 
or  nearly  equal  size  the  fulcrum  must  be  placed  In 
tbe  middle  limb, 

PANTOMIME.  Tbe  name  pantomimua  was 
priven  by  the  Bomaiu  to  an  act<:ir  in  a  dnimatic  per- 
formance consisting  of  dimoe  and  gesture*  This  sort 
of  ret>resentation  appears  to  bave  been  indigenuuB  to 
Italy.  (See  Mimzs.)  The  modem  pantomime  ap- 
pears alao  to  have  originated  in  Ituly,  whence,  accor- 
ding to  D' Israeli,  it  muat  have  betn  imported  pretty 
early  into  England.  Some  allastona  in  the  Eli/Jibetban 
drama  are  explained  in  the  Curiositiea  of  Literature 
by  alltuitonB  to  ita  earlier  and  more  Italian  fonna  in 
tkis  country.  Tbo  modem  ChrLstmoa  pantomime  w 
a  spectacular  play  of  a  burlesque  character,  founded 
on  Home  popular  fable»  and  interaj>er8ed  with  aitiging 
and  dancing,  followed  by  a  luirlec^uinade^  tbii  chief 
cbaiwcters  in  which  are  the  harlequin,  pantaloon, 
coliimbioc,  and  clown,  which  may  be  traced  back  to 
tbellalion  pantomime,  oltbougli  their  present  develop* 
ment  Is  almost  entiroly  modem.     See  HAKLUgulN. 

PAOLIt  Pasquale  dk,  a  Condcan  patriot,  bom  at 
Monisaglia  in  Corsica  in  1726.  He  waa  educated 
at  the  Jeauita'  College  at  Napless  In  175a  be  was 
appointed  captain -general  by  Ma  countrymeii,  who 
were  atniggling  for  their  Inde^icmlence  againat  Genoa, 
hia  elder  brother  having  declined  that  poet.  He 
organized  the  government  and  military  resouroea  of 
the  island,  and  maintained  a  protracted  and  gener- 
ally  SQCoeBsfuI  struggle  with  the  Genoese.  The  latter 
bebig  unable  to  subdue  the  hilaad,  lirst  made  an 
agreement  with  France  to  garrison  tbe  placea  held 
by  them  in  it,  and  finally,  in  1768,  aold  it  to  France. 
After  a  brief  struggle  Paolt  waa  obliged  to  yield,  and 
took  refuge  in  England.  Here  he  remained  till  the 
Revolution  of  1789,  when  he  waa  recalled  by  the 
National  Atnenibly^  and  made  lieutcnant*genenil  of 
Corsica.  Uisttgreemonts  with  the  Democratic  party 
in  France  aoon  led  him  to  throw  himself  into  tbe 
anna  uf  England.  In  17&3  a  Britiah  army  waa 
landed  in  Corsica,  and  through  hia  influence  tbe 
crown  was  offered  to  George  IIL,  ia  1794.  Paoli, 
however,  did  cot  obtain  the  government  of  tbe  inland, 
and  in  consequence  of  diilerenoes  with  Sir  George 
Elliot,  who  waa  appointed  governor,  he  witbdrow, 
or  waa  compelled  to  withdraw  to  England.  He  re- 
ceived a  (>ei)ttion  from  tbe  Ijriti^  government  He 
died  in  1807. 

TAOLO  GIOVIO.    See  Jovius. 

PAPA,  a  ttjwn  of  Huagary,  27  ndlea  north- west 
of  Yeazprim,  in  the  county  of  that  name.     It  baa  a 


hacdaome  Greek  cathedral  with  two  towers,  an  old 
and  a  large  and  elegant  new  cojstle,  a  Protestant 
oollege,  a  Roman  Catholic  gymnaisium,  and  two 
monaateries;  a  court-house  and  infirmary.  Tbe  priu- 
clpal  manufacture  is  stoneware.     Pop.  14,654. 

PAPA,  tbe  Latin  form  of  Pope^  tbo  name  of  the 
biabop  of  Rome.  It  meant  originally  'father,*  and 
waa  applied  to  biabopa  generally.  It  U  the  name 
given  by  the  Greek  and  Armenian  churches  to  all 
their  priests  of  whatever  rank.     See  Popjls. 

PA1^\CY,     See  Popes. 

PAPAL  STATES.   See  Cm,  new  (States  of  the). 

PAPANTLA,  an  ancient  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
state  of  Vera  Cruz,  about  120  milea  north -ea^t  of 
Mexico.  It  indicates  ita  ancient  splendour  by  ita 
znoaaive  niina*  AmoDg  these  are  a  beautiful  pyra- 
mid, built  of  beautifully  aquared  and  jointed  sand* 
atone,  and  faced  ^Wth  hard  stucco^  which  appears  to 
have  been  painted.  It  conebits  of  seven  stonesi, 
nieosoriug  1^0  feet  at  each  aide  of  the  ba^e,  and 
aacending  with  gradually  diniiniabing  width  by  a 
stair  of  tifty-Beven  ateps^  which  termimitea  at  the 
aixtb  story.  Tbe  seventh  probaldy  contained  the 
altar  on  which,  among  other  victims,  bunion  sacrifices 
were  offered.  The  traoa  and  plants  which  have  taken 
root  iu  tbe  joints  and  stories  of  the  pyramid  add 
much  to  its  singular  appearance.     Pop.  300 0. 

PAP  AW  {Carita  Papaya^  natural  order  Papaya- 
ce^e)  ia  a  native  of  South  America.  It  baa  very 
much  of  tbe  babit  of  a  palm,  and  attains  tbe  height 
of  about  20  feet,  baHing  a  thick,  aiuiplc  at  cm,  herba- 
ceous in  its  consistence,  and  naked  till  within  about 
2  feet  of  the  top,  and  niftrked  with  the  dcatricea  of 
the  faUea  loavea  throughout  the  grtater  part  of  iti* 
length.  Tbe  leaves  have  long  footstalks,  are  very 
lari^^e,  deeply  divided  into  seven,,  nine,  or  eleven  lobc«, 
which  are  sinuate  and  incised.  Tbe  male  fiowen  are 
pure  white,  agreeably  act^uted,  and  are  dispooed  in 
loose  clusters,  upon  long  pedunclca;  the  female 
flowen  are  very  numeroua,  large,  and  hell-ahaped^ 
comfiosed  of  six  yellow  petals,  and  are  supported  on 
short  simple  jxjd uncles.  Tbe  fruit  it  oval,  furrowed, 
nbotit  aK  large  uj&  dk  small  melon,  full  of  a  sweetiah 
pulp,  and  contains  oblong,  wrinkled,  and  brown  or 
bladkiab  seeds.  It  is  eaten  both  in  a  crude  state  and 
prepared  in  various  manners,  and  has  an  aromatic, 
MWL'ctiab,  and  tolerably  agreeable  flavour;  but  when 
cultivated  in  our  greenncmBes  the  fruit  la  entirely 
worthleea.  This  plant  ia  remarkable  for  the  rapidity 
of  ita  growth,  rising  to  tbe  height  of  5  feet  in  about 
mx  months:  it  flowers  and  beara  fruit  through  on  t  the 
year.  Four  other  spedes  of  Carica  inhabit  the  inter- 
tropical parts  of  AmerioL  Tbe  plaTit  named  the 
papaw  in  North  America  is  the  Asiminn  triloba  of 
botaniata,  and  belongs  to  tbe  natural  order  Anonacese, 
or  Cuatiird- apple  order.  It  ia  a  shrub  or  small  tree, 
with  an  unplcaaant  odour  when  bruised ;  the  lurid 
flowera  are  solitary  in  tbe  axils  of  Loat  year's  leaves; 
petala  dull  purple;  leaves  thin,  obovate-lancoobvto 
pointed,  and  5  or  6  inches  long;  fruit  about  3  inches 
long,  fleahy,  and  containing  seveml  triangidar  atones^ 
it  ia  inaipid^  and  not  much  used.  It  inhabits  all  parts 
of  tbe  country  eouth  of  the  fortieth  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, and  even  aome  degreea  farther  north,  on  the 
western  aide  of  the  Alleghanies.  It  is  rare,  however, 
in  the  tower  parts  of  the  Southern  States^  and  is 
moet  abundant  in  tbe  basin  of  tbe  Ohio,  where  it 
Bometlmea  forms  thickets  occupying  exclusively 
several  acres.  Iti  presence  ia  intBcative  of  extreme 
fertility  in  tbe  soil ;  and  in  a  favourable  situation  it 
aometimea  attaina  tbe  height  of  30  feet,  with  a  dia- 
meter at  base  of  6  or  8  inches.  The  wood  ia  extremely 
softk  spongy,  and  is  appHed  to  no  use  in  the  arts. 
Three  other  speciei  of  Anmina  inhabit  the  more 
fiouthern  parts  of  tbe  United  Statea,  and  a  fourth  is 
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found  la  Slexico,  These^  together  witli  the  comnioii 
papaw,  constitute  a  genua  exclusively  Xortb  American. 
PAFEil.  nUtoTxf, — Egypt,  CJiinA,  and  Japan 
&r6  the  countnca  in  which  the  earlieAt  iDanufacture 
i>f  paper  is  knovm  to  have  been  carried  dil  The 
Egyptian  paper  was  mode  of  the  Cf^pei'ns  papi/rut. 
(Sec  PAPyat^s,)  According  to  the  information  handed 
down  to  Ufl,  the  delicate  iunttr  skins  were  separated 
from  the  blade  of  the  grskss,  and  spread  upon  a  table 
in  micb  a  mjtumer  ihiit  the  ttrip«  overlapped  one 
another.  The  table  was  moistened  with  water  from 
Uie  NEe,  which  no  doubt  had  the  effect  of  moistening 
the  natural  gum  of  the  plant  so  as  to  make  the  strips 
adbere.  By  the  ancicnU  an  adhesive  power  was 
erroneously  attributed  to  the  water  itaeli  When 
this  first  layer  of  papyrus  skin  waa  complete  succeed- 
ing layers  were  laid  ypon  it  transversely  until  the 
paper  was  sufficiently  thick.  The  layers  were  then 
pressed  together,  and  the  sheet  of  paper  waa  dried 
in  the  sun.  The  Egyptian  paper  was  called  6£6'o,t^ 
papi/rtiMf  charta  M*jifptiaea  or  NUmea.  Different 
mjaUties  of  i^a|>er  were  difitingutshed  according  to 
the  thicknesti  of  the  tkkins  used  in  the  fabrication. 
Hie  best  quality  was  colled  hieralitit^  because  it  was 
reserved  for  roligious  naea,  and  nut  allowed  to  bo 
eieported.  The  Eomans,  however,  di.^co^'ered  a  pro- 
cess of  cleansing  this  kind  of  paper  from  tbe  marks 
of  writii^,  and  after  this  discovery  used  to  import 
from  Egypt  sacred  books  written  on  this  material^ 
which  they  used  for  their  own  purposes  after  the 
orig^al  writing  had  been  removed.  This  quality 
of  paper  was  latterly  called  by  the  Romans  AxiiPiAi  i/^, 
while  the  name  of  Lavinhu  the  wife  of  the  Emp>eror 
AngUfituB,  was  given  to  the  second  quality,  and  that 
of  kieralLa  to  the  third.  Inferior  qualities  were  tbe 
amphk/i^atnra  and  emporcika.  The  former,  after 
being  manufactured  in  Egypt,  was  sometimea  sub- 
mitted to  certain  processes  at  Rome  by  which  its 
quality  was  improved  aod  rendered  equal  to  that  of 
the  best.  It  h  Bupixtsed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  manufactured  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  amphitheatre  of  Alexandria.  The 
latter^  as  is  indicated  by  its  name,  signifying  *  con- 
nected  with  merchandiiie^*  was  used  as  a  sbop-paperp 
and  was  the  coarsest  in  quality.  Besides  the  papy- 
rus there  are  remnants  of  ancient  paper  made  of  the 
inner  bark  of  treea,  whieh,  however,  does  not  seem 
so  general,  on  account  of  its  brittleneBS.  Egyptian 
paper  was  in  general  use  in  Europe  until  the  eigbth 
or  ninth  century  of  our  era.  It  then  began  slowly 
to  give  place  to  paper  manufactnred  from  cotton  and 
other  materials,  the  art  of  making  which  was  appa- 
rently learned  by  the  Arabs  in  Aaia^  and  introduced 
by  them  into  Europe.  The  practice  of  this  manu- 
f aL  turo  had  probably  spread  to  Western  Asia  from 
China,  where  it  is  known  to  have  exiiited  at  a  very 
remote  period.  Paper  was  made  by  the  ChineBe 
from  some  materials  at  leaat  as  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  tbe  Christian  era;  and  according  to  their 
own  acoonnt  the  fabrication  of  paper  from  cotton 
appears  to  have  been  invented  about  200  a.d.  Spain 
is  said  to  have  been  the  Hi'st  country  in  Europe  into 
which  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  cotton  was 
introduced  J  probably  in  the  eleventh  century.  In 
that  oountry,  where  water-mills  were  in  use^  the 
first  paper-milla  also  were  set  up,  and  at  a  later 
perioa  carried  over  (about  the  year  1300)  to  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany*  In  these  milk  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  from  cotton  rags  waa  commenced.  This 
cotton  [laper  waa  knoviii  under  the  name  of  tharta 
teriaif  coUonea,  gotti/pinaf  xi/lina,  damasccna^  also 
Parcamena  Graca.  It  differs  from  linen  paper  by 
its  Jess  tximi)act  texture^  and  by  more  easily  break  in;; 
and  blotting.  It  cannot  now  be  ascertaiued  at  what 
time  Hnen  rags  were  Brat  brought  into  nse  for  making 


paper;  but  to  judge  from  the  appearance  of  ■odm 
remnants  of  Spanish  paper  of  the  twelfth  century^ 
attempts  were  made  as  early  as  that  time  to  add 
linen  rags  to  the  cotton  onea,  which  probably  led  «t 
a  later  period  to  the  invention  of  liae:n  paper.  Tlicra 
U  a  treaty  between  Alfonso  II.  of  Aragon  and  Alfooaoi 
IX.  of  Cftstile,  dated  1176,  and  preserved  in  lb* 
archives  of  Barcelona,  which  is  written  on  paper  made 
of  linen  and  bemp.  Pure  linen  paper,  however,  is 
not  known  to  have  been  used  till  acme  time  alter 
that.  'Hie  earliest  example  of  ila  use,  evidence  of 
which  has  come  do^vn  to  us,  is  in  a  document  of 
Frederick  II.,  dated  1*2 -iS*  which  was  found  in  tbe 
monastery  of  Goss  in  Upper  Styria.  It  is  alao  tbe 
material  on  whieb  a  letter  addressed  by  the  hiatoriaa  , 
Joinville  (died  1319)  to  the  French  king,  Louis  X^  la 
written.  The  earliest  paper  manufactory  that  is  known 
to  have  been  set  up  in  England  is  that  of  John  Tate^ 
which  was  established  at  Stevenage,  in  Hertfordshire^ 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  (about  1495).  The 
next  celebated  pajier  manufactory  in  England  is 
that  eatftblijshed  by  Spilman,  a  German,  at  Dartford, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eltjrjibetb,  from  whom  be 
received  a  monopoly  of  the  manufacture^  and  oi  tbe 
right  of  buying  linen  rags  for  tbe  purpose*  Tbia 
manu  factory  of  Bpilmans  is  often  ertxmeously  stated 
to  h;ive  l>een  the  lirst  In  England.  Even  aiter  the 
introduction  of  the  manufacture  into  this  cmmtry  it 
long  remained  in  a  backward  state,  so  that  until  late 
in  the  eighteenth  centory  this  country  had  to  import 
tbe  finer  qualities  of  paper  from  France  and  Holland. 
The  first  frnper^making'  company  in  ScoUand  waa 
established  in  1695, 

Maitiial*  for  Paptr-makin^. — ^The  materials  ibat 
have  been  used  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  are 
very  numerous.    In  Chino^  where  much  of  tbe  pttper  j 
made  is  of  very  excellent  quality,  far  surpaanng  the  ' 
beet  that  can  be  produced  by  European  mannfac- 
turera,  different  materials  are  used  in  different  pro>  ' 
viuces.    Hemp  and  linen  rags  are  used  in  one  part  of 
the  country,  the  inner  bark  of  the  mulberry  in  another; 
and  in  other  parts  the  akin  of  the  silkworm  web^ 
the  bark  of  tbe  elm,  rice  and  straw,  troeher  or  ko- 
chu,  bamboo,  &c     Qlie  Japanese  make  use  prind- 
pally  of  the  bark  of  the  Morut  papi^riftta  taiira^ and 
the  paper  manufactured  by  them  is  unequalled  for 
strength  and  softness,  which  enables  it  to  be  nat^ 
for  many  purposes  for  which  leather  is  commonly 
employed]  such  as  the  making  of  ladiea'  reticulei.  , 
The  natives  of  Mexico,  b&fure  the  Spanish  oonqaes^ 
made  their  paper  from  the  leaves  of  tbe  agave,  in 
a  manner  resembling  the  ancient  mode  of  preparing^  i| 
papyrus.      They  removed  all  the  fieshy  substance  ^ 
from  the  leaves  by  putting  tbe  plant  in  water^  Uid  ' 
tbe  remaining  Obrona  textures  one  on  the  other,  and  i 
besmeared  them  with  a  clayey  substance,  which  gave  ^ 
to  the  whole  much  firmness  and  elaaticitj.    After  * 
the  Introduction  into  Europe  of  cotton  and  lioeti  nga  i 
OS  materials  for  paper- making,  other  vegetable  fibree  ' 
were  for  many  centuries  entirely,  or  almost  eotinply, 
given  up;  not  so  much,  however,  on  account  of  thi^ir 
unfitness  na  because  rags,  besides  bdng  admirably 
adapted   for   the   purpose,  were  cheaper   than  any 
other  material.     It  was  only  about  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  papermanufacturen  again 
began  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  possaUlxfty  «l 
using  vegetable  fibres  as  subatittitea  for  ragai      Ift 
1772  a  German  of  the  name  of  Schdffcr  or  Sdi&ffcsa 
had  published  a  work  containing  sixty  specuneoi  of 
paper  made  from  different  vegetable  materiala;  aad 
it  was  subsequently  to  this  that  serious  attempta  w«rt 
made  to  find  out  some  practicable  process  bj  wbidi 
bome  of  tbem  could  be  used  with  suooev  to  replaot 
rags.    The  difficulty  did  not  consist  in  the  mere  am- 
version  into  jMiper  of  the  materials  on  which  experi* 
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mentn  vrera  made,  for  any  ve^^table  fibre  with  a 
rough  edge  cyvu  be  made  into  paper^  but  in  making 
paper  out  of  them  of  zvich  quality  and  at  such  a  price 
aa  would  eoiibl©  the  maQufibctiured  produci  to  com- 
pete with  that  made  from  raga.  Straur,  w&od,  esparto, 
and  alfa  are  the  chief  Tm^etable  fibres  betides  rags 
that  have  hitherto  been  found  to  answer  these  con- 
ditional and  all  of  theae  are  now  used  more  or  less 
in  paper-making,  the  hi«>t  tvio  eBf>ecially  to  a  very 
lai^  extent. 

Proieuci  of  Manufacture. — ^^The  combination  of 
flexible  fibres  by  which  paper  is  produced  depends 
on  the  minute  ffubdiviaion  of  the  fibres,  and  their 
subsequent  cohesion*  In  manufacturing  paper  from 
ragB^  the  firat  process  is  to  sort  these  matenala  accord- 
ing to  their  quality.  The  rags  used  are  chiefij  ootton 
and  linen.  Woollen  rags  are  no  longer  naed  for  the 
puqjoae,  on  account  of  their  increased  value  for  mak- 
ing into  shoddy,  aad  for  manure.  Cotton  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  uf  paper  not  only  in  the  form  of 
ra^B^  but  also  La  the  Ljrm  of  waste  or  sweepings  from 
spinning-milla,  and  its  application  in  this  form  h 
rapidly  acqniring  great  dimensions  in  Eogland.  The 
operation  of  &c>rting  the  rags,  formerly  pbrfonxied  by 
wtirnen  m  the  mills.  Is  now  done  before  the  rags  are 
sold  to  the  manufacturer,  and  with  bo  much  accuracy 
as  to  require  httle  revision  in  the  manuf act  i>ry. 
English  ragi  are  divided  into  fines,  seconds,  third*, 
colours,  stamps  or  prints,  rtjpe  and  bagging,  hand 
atnff,  &a;  and  foreign  rags  into  similar  qualities,  dis- 
tinguished by  initial  letters  well  known  in  the  trade. 
The  first  mill  operation  is  that  of  cutting  the  rags, 
which  was  formerly  done  by  the  band  at  the  aame 
time  as  the  sorting,  but  is  now  done  by  mauhine  at 
the  rate  of  8  to  1 Q  cw  ts.  per  hour.  The  rags  are  then 
put  through  a  machine  called  a  duster,  which  removes 
ftU  the  dust  and  sand  wbich  may  aidhere  to  them. 
The  next  oi)eration  is  that  of  lioiling  in  a  strong 
alkaline  lye  of  soda  and  lime,  sometimes  of  lime  only, 
to  clean  the  rags  more  thoroughly,  and,  if  coloured, 
to  deprive  them  of  their  colour.  The  strength  of  the 
solution  in  which  they  are  boiled  varies  with  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  colomv  to  be  taken  out 
of  them.  The  best  machine  for  this  purpose  is  the 
ipherical  rotary  rag-boiler,  which  is  stronger  than 
the  cylindrical,  and  has  the  advantage  of  letting  the 
rags  fall  ont  of  themselvea  when  the  lid  is  oif.  The 
rags  are  now  conveyed  to  the  rag-engine,  subjt^cted 
to  the  action  of  a  revolving  cylinder,  the  surface  of 
which  is  furnished  with  a  number  of  sharpi  teeth  or 
cutters,  all  so  placed  as  to  act  against  other  cutters 
fixed  nndemealJi  the  cylinder.  Sometimes  two  cjlin- 
dent  «FS  fitted  up  in  the  same  machine^  one  of  which 
revolves  more  rapidly  than  the  other,  so  that  the 
tearing  of  the  rags  is  more  thorough.  During  this 
process  they  are  kept  immersed  in  water,  and  con- 
tinually exposed  to  the  action  of  the  cutters  for  a 
number  of  hours,  till  they  are  minutely  divided,  and 
reduced  to  a  thin  pulp.  This  process  of  pulping  seems 
to  have  been  invented  in  HoUaod  about  the  middle 
of  last  century.  The  operation  was  formerly  per- 
formed by  heating  the  rags  in  dose  yessels  till  they 
rotted,  or  by  heating  them  with  stampers,  both  of 
which  methods  of  course  took  up  very  much  more 
time  than  the  present  one.  The  rags  are  now  trans- 
ferred to  a  similar  machine^  where  they  are  mixed 
with  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  bleach  them,  by  discharging  the  colouring  matter 
with  which  any  part  of  them  may  utill  he  dyed  or 
otherwise  impregnated.  Before  the  disoovery  of  this 
mods  of  bleaching  (which  dates  from  1794)  It  was 
necessary  to  assort  the  raga,  and  select  only  those 
whiob  were  white,  to  constitute  white  paper.  If, 
however,  the  bleaching  process  he  carried  too  far,  it 
injures  the  texture  of  the  paj^er  by  corroding;  and 


weakening  the  fibres.  It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  manu- 
facture that  toned  and  other  c^jlcureil  papers  have 
the  colouring  matter  introduced,  unless  when  the 
colouring  matter  is  confined  to  the  surface  uf  the 
paper,  in  which  cose  It  is  mixed  \^ith  the  size  at  a 
subsequent  stage  of  the  manufacture.  Blue  papers 
are  coloured  by  ultramarine  or  by  oxide  of  cobalt 
(called  by  paper-makers  smalts).  The  pulp,  comjiosed 
of  the  fibroua  particles  mixed  with  water,  is  now 
ready  to  be  made  into  paper.  If  not  wanted  imme- 
diately it  is  htored  in  stuffing-boxes,  whence  the 
water  is  allowed  to  drain  off,  leaving  a  solid  mass 
behind^  which,  however,  can  easily  be  reduced  to 
pulp  again  by  mixing  with  water  and  stirring. 

Paper  is  made  either  by  the  hand  or  by  machinery. 
When  it  is  made  by  the  hand  the  pulp  is  placed  in 
A  stone  vat,  in  wluch  revolves  an  agitator,  which 
keeps  the  fibrous  porticks  equally  diffused  through- 
out the  mass;  and  the  workman  is  provided  with  a 
ffiQuld^  which  k  a  square  frame  with  a  fine  wire  bot- 
tom, resembling  a  sieve,  of  the  size  of  the  intended 
sheet.  These  moulds  are  sometimes  mml©  with  the 
wires  lying  all  one  way,  except  a  few  which  are 
placed  at  intervals  crosswise  to  bind  the  others 
together,  and  sr^metimes  with  the  ndres  crossing  each 
other  OS  la  a  woven  fabric.  Paper  made  with  moulds 
of  the  former  kind  is  said  to  be  iai<I,  and  that  made 
with  those  of  the  latter  kind  jcove.  The  two  kinds 
con  easily  be  distinguished  by  the  diEerence  of  their 
apfHmrance  when  they  are  htild  up  to  the  light.  The 
so-called  water-mark  on  paper  is  made  by  a  design 
woven  in  wire  in  tlie  mould.  Above  the  mould  the 
workman  places  a  light  frame  called  a  dalif^  which 
limits  the  size  of  the  sheet*  He  then  dips  the  mould 
And  deckle  into  the  pulp,  a  portion  of  which  he  lifts 
np  horixoB tally  l>et\vt3eo  the  two.  While  he  gently 
shakes  the  mould  from  Bide  to  side^  to  distribute  the 
fibres  equally  and  make  them  oohero  mora  firmly, 
the  water  runs  outs  out  through  the  interstices  of  the 
wires,  and  leaves  a  coating  of  fibrtius  particles,  in 
the  form  of  a  sheet  upon  the  bottom  of  the  mould. 
The  sheets  thus  formed  ore  subjected  to  pressure, 
first  between  felts,  and  afterwards  alone.  For  the 
best  qualities  of  paper  this  operation  is  repeated 
several  times,  the  sheets  bt^ing  separated  between 
each  pressure  to  keep  them  from  sticking.  Thej  ate 
then  Miied  by  dipping  them  in  a  thin  solution  of  gela- 
tine or  glue,  obtained  from  the  shreds  or  parings  of 
animal  sldns.  The  use  of  the  size  h  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  pa[^r,  and,  by  filling  its  interstices, 
to  prevent  the  ink  from  spreading  among  the  fibres 
by  capillary  attraction.  I'he  sheets  are  then  presBfld 
once  more,  and  after  being  separated  are  bung  up 
on  lines  in  a  room  to  dry.  ITie  freedom  with  which 
they  are  allowed  to  contract  under  this  method  of 
drying  is  probably  what  gives  to  hand-made  paper 
its  superior  firmness  and  compactness.  If  the  paper 
is  not  to  be  glazed,  nothing  remains  after  the  drying 
excej't  to  examine  the  sheets  one  by  one,  and  make 
them  up  into  quires  and  reams.  Glaring  is  done  by 
Mubmitting  the  sheets  to  a  very  high  pressure  between 
pl.Lte«  of  zinc  or  copper. 

The  invention  of  the  machine  for  paper-making  is 
due  to  a  Frenchman,  Louis  Robertj  a  clerk  in  the 
firm  of  M.  Leger  Didot,  and  a  patent  was  obtained 
for  it  by  the  Inventor  from  the  French  government 
in  1799.  It  was  patented  in  this  country  by  a  Mr. 
Gamble  early  in  the  present  century,  hut  was  finst 
brought  into  use  here  by  tbe  ^lessrs.  Fonrdrinier,  who 
bought  the  patent  from  Gamble.  The  general  prin- 
dples  upon  which  paper-making  machinery  operates 
are  not  difficult  of  comprehension.  Tbe  rags,  after 
having  been  cut  by  the  machine  formerly  alluded  to, 
and  soaked  in  water,  ore  in  a  state  of  pmp  placed  in 
wooden  or  iron  vessels,  called  stuff-chestB|  at  one  end 
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of  the  maebine,  where  they  are  kept  oonstantly 
agitfited  Ijj*  a  revolving  apindle  with  arma  attached 
to  it.  Prom  thesd  the  ptilp  passes  to  the  pulp'regii- 
Ifttor,  by  which  the  supply  of  pulp  to  the  mtkchine 
is  kept  cooHtant  whatever  be  the  amount  contained 
in  the  stuff^chests.  On  leaving  thiu  part  of  the 
machine  it  first  paasca  tlirough  the  «aad  catchers, 
^lade  of  corrugated  iron^  where  it  is  freed  from  eond 
snd  dirt,  and  then  through  the  fine  elits  in  the  knotteni 
or  etraincFB,  which  retain  all  the  lumps  or  knots 
which  the  pnip  may  oontalo.  It  now  reaches  the 
part  of  the  machine  which  oorrespoDds  to  the  mould 
IB  the  prooefifl  of  making  paper  hy  hand^  and  which 
ooQflisti  of  an  cndlesa  web  of  braas  ^I'ire-clothi  which 
ocmataDtly  movea  forward  above  a  aeries  of  revolving 
roHeta,  while  a  vibratory  motion  from  eide  to  aide  m 
alao  given  to  it,  which  has  the  same  object  as  ahak< 
ing  the  mould  in  making  by  the  hand.  As  the  pulp 
puies  onwarda  following  the  motion  of  this  web  the 
wn^er  draina  out  of  it  through  the  interstices  of  the 
web.  Meanwhile  its  edges  are  kept  even  by  what 
are  callcid  deckle  or  boundary  straps,  which  are  made 
of  vulcanized  iiitlia-ruhber.  At  the  end  of  the  wire 
part  of  the  machine  the  pnlp  comes  to  the  dandtz-foll^ 
which  impresses  it  with  aoy  mark  that  k  deatred. 
This  roller  is  placed  immediately  above  two  air-boxc3, 
from  which  the  air  la  pnrtially  exhausted,  so  that  the 
atmospheno  mreseure  comes  in  to  aid  in  compacting 
the  pulp*  Tne  fabric  ia  now  received  by  the  felts, 
tdao,  like  the  wire  part  of  the  machine,  an  endless 
web.  In  paiiio^  through  this  part  of  the  machine 
it  undergoes  the  preeBure  of  four  or  five  conaecutiTe 
rollers  of  12  to  14  inches  in  diameter,  by  which  the 
remalniDg  wat&:r  is  pressed  out.  After  being  smoothed 
hy  the  action  of  other  two  rollers  the  paper,  if 
intended  for  a  printing-paper,  or  any  other  kind  that 
i-equires  no  special  aiiing,  is  dried  by  paj^^ing  round 
a  succession  of  large  hot  ey linden,  the  heat  of  which 
gradually  diminiahea  fn>m  the  Btnt  to  the  last.  It 
ia  then  rendered  glossy  on  the  surface  by  passing 
between  cast-iron  rollers  called  calenders,  and  is 
finally  wound  on  a  reel  at  the  end  of  the  machine, 
or  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  cutters,  by  which 
it  ia  cut  up  into  standard  sizes.  In  the  case  of  print- 
ing-papers all  the  sizing  that  is  re<iuired  can  be  added 
while  tbe  material  ia  in  the  state  of  pulp.  For  this 
purpose  a  blend  of  rodin  and  alum  or  soluble  cakos 
of  aluminous  size  specially  manufactured  are  used* 
But  with  writing-papera  this  method  will  not  do,  for 
it  ia  abaolu  tely  indispensable  that  they  should  be  coated 
with  animal  size,  such  as  Is  used  for  hand-made  paper* 
and  if  auch  size  were  mixed  with  the  pulp  it  would 
clog  the  feltSp  and  seriously  impcdo  the  working  of 
the  mskchino.  Such  papers  are  accordingly  sized 
after  being  made.  After  leaving  the  machine  the 
web  of  pa])Cr  which  is  to  be  sized  is  passed  through 
the  ahung;  tub^  and  is  then  led  round  a  seriea  of  targe 
skeleton  drums  (somethnes  aa  many  aa  forty)  with 
revolving  fans  in  the  Inside,  by  the  action  of  which 
the  paper  is  dried.  If  the  pft^>er  were  dried  by  hot 
cyHndera  after  the  shtin^,  there  would  be  a  Ion  of 
strength  in  couBetjuence  of  the  drying  being  too  rapid. 
After  being  dried  the  paper  ia  glazed  by  the  glasdng* 
rollers,  and  then  cut  up.  Some  manufacturers  cat 
machine-nuule  paper  into  sheets  before  the  sizing, 
and  then  after  they  are  sbsed  hang  them  np  to  dry 
on  lines,  as  is  done  with  hand- made  paper,  by  which 
means  the  paper  acquires  nmch  of  the  huidness  and 
strength  possessed  by  that  made  by  the  hand.  It 
wottld  be  totally  Inconsifttent  with  the  plan  of  this 
work  to  enter  into  mhiute  dvtail  in  describing  the 
machinery  employed  in  paper  manufacture,  and  nume* 
roua  plans,  elevatlous^^  and  sections  would  be  neces- 
aary  to  make  the  action  of  all  the  parts  intelligible 
even  to  a  practical  mechanic    The  account  we  have 


given  wHI  be  understood  by  the  general  i 
those  who  wish  for  minute  details  mu5t  fajkV#  i 
to  the  accounts  given  of  the  various  piateiits  thai 
have  been  taken  out  by  the  original  inventon^  and 
those  who  have  followed  them  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment. The  total  length  ai  a  paper-machine,  with 
the  sizing  apparatus  attaolied,  from  the  beginning  ol 
the  wire-cloth  to  the  cuttei^  is  sometimes  no  less 
than  1000  feet 

The  first  to  devise  a  practicable  method  of  treatliw 
straw  so  aa  to  make  it  capable  of  being  manufactixred 
into  paper  was  Koops,  at  the  beginning  of  the  preaoBt 
century.  Various  improvements  have  Binoe  bMB 
effected  in  his  process,  and  there  are  now  some  miUs 
which  turn  out  nothing  eke  than  paper  ramdo  from 
straw;  but  the  chief  and  best  use  of  straw  in  paper- 
making  is  to  impart  stiffness  to  common  newspaper. 
In  the  prelimmary  treatment  of  straw  the  iiiiifintisl 
thing  ia  to  destroy  the  ailica  it  contains  by  means  of 
a  strong  alkali.  If  this  were  not  done  the  pAper 
would  be  too  brittle  for  use. 

Two  prooessea  have  been  patented  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  entirely  from  wood.  By  the  first  process 
the  wood  is  boiled  in  caustic  soda  lye  to  remove  the 
resinous  matter  and  then  waahed  to  remove  the  alkalL 
It  is  afterwards  treated  with  chlorine  gas  or  an  oxy- 
genous compoimd  of  chlorine,  then  washed,  and  finally 
reduced  to  pulp  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  caustic  soda.  By  the  other  process  tbe  pulp  is 
obtained  by  merely  grinding  down  the  wood  and 
mixing  with  water  during  the  operation.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  process  con  be  used  only  for  the  coarser  kinds 
of  paper* 

Esparto  or  Spanish  grass  {Maeroehha  t€naH*nma% 
exported  largely  from  Spain,  Algeria,  Tripoli,  Tuo]% 
and  other  countries,  has  been  applied  to  paper-makinf 
only  in  comparatively  recent  years.  But  so  suitable 
h;ui  this  material  been  found  that  the  enormously 
increased  production  of  British  paper- maWen  has 
been  chiefly  due  to  ibi  use.  The  lye  in  which  esparto 
is  prepared  contains  more  lime  than  ia  necessary  to 
make  the  alkali  cauatic  Besides  being  steeped  i& 
this  lye  the  material  is  lioiled  in  a  solution  of  caroooaie 
or  bicarbonate  of  soda,  which  neutralizes  the  reaiiMraa 
and  destroys  the  siliciims  matter.  The  engine  used 
to  tear  the  rags  into  shre^la  is  replaced  in  making  from 
esparto  by  a  machine  called  a  devil  for  disintegrating 
the  fibres  of  the  material.  In  1864  the  imports  of 
esparto  and  other  vegetable  fi\>res  for  paper-making 
(exclusiveof  mtgs)  into  the  Ir  nited  Kingdom am^junte  I 
to  i3,y31  tons;  in  l>)S'i  they  had  risen  to  180,849  tons. 

The  use  of  rushes  for  paper-making  belongs  to 
America,  and  dates  from  the  year  1866.  The  paper 
made  from  this  material  is  said  to  be  white,  firm,  and 
of  gix»d  quality,  and  twenty  per  cent  cheaper  than 
that  made  from  wood. 

The  root  of  the  lucem  {Mtdima^  vUiva)  has  also 
been  applied  with  success  in  France  of  late  yean  to 
the  fabrication  of  paper. 

Mineral  substances,  on  account  of  their  cheapHMii, 
are  Bometimee  added  to  the  fibrous  materials  oeooi- 
sary  to  make  paper.  Those  most  generally  used  are 
A  siUcato  of  alumina  called  Lenzinite,  which  is  a  feat^ 
■oft,  white  day;  kafilin  or  porcelain  earth,  which  »- 
aembles  Lenzinlte  in  its  composition;  and  artificial 
sulphate  of  barium,  or,  aa  it  is  called,  permaiMDt 
white.  The  first  two  su1>stanoes  have  a  tendeney  to 
diminish  the  tenacity  of  the  fabric,  but  have  no  very 
noxious  effect  unlcus  more  than  15  per  cent,  is  added 
to  the  fibrous  pulp.  The  la-^t  ia  thrmght  by  i 
manufacturers  to  be  positively  Ijenefidal  to  j 
papers,  enabling  them  to  take  a  clearer  imp 
from  the  ink. 

Standard  Sizet, — Paper,aa  it  proceeded  from  themil^ 
was  formerly  cut  with  rigorous  exactness  into  osriaia 
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staojdord  «iz«s,  distinguished  by  different  OAmes.  The 
oorrectneisof  Uie  dimensioim  was  liiAiBted  on  by  the  ^ v< 
^rmneiit  u  long  an  the  duty  on  paper  (aholiehed  in 
1860)  waa  payable  according  to  the  size^  but  when 
the  duty  was  mode  payable  accordifig  to  the  weight 
Bome  maniif acturen  began  tn  depart  in  some  measure 
from  the  dimensions  formerly  Jixed.  The  following 
table^  taken  from  Ure'a  Dkfciooary  of  Arts,  Manu- 
facturea,  and  Mines,  gives  the  names  and  proper  di- 
mensions of  the  principal  sizes  of  fine  (writing^,  print- 
ing, and  drawing)  and  cx>arse  papers.  The  curious 
names  that  many  of  them  bear  are  generally  derived 
horn  the  old  water-marka  by  which  ^ey  were  origin- 
ally diHtinguished  Many  of  the  bIiga  given  in  the 
table  are  to  be  hod  in  all  varieties  of  colour,  thick- 
Ddfls,  and  quality,  so  that  a  tirst  class  atatioiter^s  shop 
will  aometimes  contain  2O00  dilTerent  lorti  of  paper. 

Fine  Paper*. 

Fol,,.- , 12*  by  n    inch^ 

FotiiKai)^...,.. l4  bj  \^  „ 

P<j^ .,„ Ui  bj  15j  ,, 

Copjr.,,.., , ^ 2i»    by  Irti  „ 

lAtffio  iJOBt, .♦♦....  20J  by  lOj  ,, 

MeJiuni  p«t»..... 19    by  2-4      „ 

ShMi  &nd  tbiPl  foolacat,, 224  by  \%\  „ 

81iB0t  Attd  half  foolAcap,, 24}  by  l:ii  «, 

DntiMe  foolBOfcp, .„.„27    by  17 

D.mblopot 16    hj  $5  „ 

Double  tx»it »0|  by  19  t, 

Ilou  ^.le  cfowa, 20    by  30  „ 

Dt^niy 20    by  16|  „ 

LMny  pnutiDEr - 23|f  by  1  "J  „ 

>lofliiaa, ♦...*.  "ii    by  ITJ  ,, 

Mediius  priijtitigf 23    by  18|  „ 

R-ial 24    by  10  „ 

Boy&l  prlmtlng, .85    by  20 

Super  royal, + 27     by  19  „ 

8u per-roj al  piia Uuf,  #........  21    by  27  « , 

Impttrialt.. »«»..<.  SO    tgr  22  ,. 

Eiopb*iit^ sa  by  ^     „ 

AtLui, .84     ^M  „ 

Coliimbier 34|  by  231  •* 

BoubCe  Ek^phaut,  «.,.....»,,.  2o}  by  40  ,» 

Autii(|iiariati, 53    by  :)1  »« 

Cotti'U  Paj^itrt^ 

KmttAp....... 21    by  IS    liushM. 

Btigcfcp I9k  by  24  „ 

Havtincnp,.. 21    by  2)fl  „ 

ImiierijU  cap,...* ....,  2-2j  by  20  ,, 

iM.uUeSlb, IT    by  24  „ 

j:iuub]a4-lb,j 21     by  SI  », 

DMiblufl-lh.,.,.*... 19    by  2a  „ 

MuWIa  liftud , 21     by  IS  ,. 

L  urn  btfr  baud l!>|  by  2:.'^  », 

IloyiU  iian.i. ...20    by  24  „ 

BoublflKualJ  band,.. »..•  19    by  S9  ,, 

Copy  loaf. 1«|  by  911  „ 

Powiler  loaf,.. ,.,,....  IS     hj  U  „ 

Double  kwf, ilU  by  23  ,, 

Single  loaf...... 2 1}  by  27  „ 

Lump, t:S    by  S3  „ 

Titler, .....29    by  MS 

Pxottiiaii  Of  Doubts  liunip,.^.^.  3:2    by  42  ,. 

It  tnuBt  be  remembered  that  the  dimensions  here 
^iven  are  thiMe  id  the  papers  aa  they  leave  the  hands 
of  the  manufacturer^  and  are  reduced  by  the  stationer, 
who  ploughs  and  finishee  oU  the  edges.  Many  newa- 
papei'S  now  print  from  the  reel^  the  paper  not  being 
cot  till  after  it  is  printed.  The  reeb  &a  used  are  some- 
fclmes  aeveral  milea  in  kngth. 

Specitil  Vtitittiti  (f  Paper, — Blotting  and  filterings 
paper  are  both  made  in  the  same  way  as  ordinikry 
paper  except  tliat  the  sidog  vi  omitted. 

Copying  paper  b  made  by  Hmearing  writing  paper 
with  a  compusitinn  of  lard  and  blackdeadt  wbieh^ 
after  beltig  left  alune  for  a  day  or  so,  is  scraped 
smooth  Knd  wiped  with  a  soft  cluth.  When  a  sheet 
of  this  kind  of  paper  la  interposed  between  two  aheeta 
of  writing  paper,  anything  written  with  a  lead-pencH 
on  the  upper  sheet  will  be  found  also  on  the  lower 
oniB. 

IncomboBtible  paper  baa  been  made  from  asbestos. 
A  Dr.  Bxtickmanu  pubUiibed  at  Brunswick  in  1727 


a  memoir  on  the  subject  of  making  paper  in  this 
way,  and  four  copies  of  the  memoir  were  printed  on 
paper  of  the  kind  described.  The  inrentloii  la  ouriooa^ 
but  of  no  practical  utility,  since  fire  removes  the  ink 
from  a  book  printed  on  this  material  even  though  it 
does  not  destroy  the  piaper  itself. 

Indelible  cheque  paper  has  been  patented  on  eeveral 
occasions.  One  of  the  latest  patentees  is  Mr.  Kobert 
Barclay,  and  according  to  the  process  invented  by 
him  the  paper  is  treated  with  an  insoluble  ferro- 
cyanide  and  an  insoluble  salt  of  manganese^  and  la 
sized  with  acetate  of  alnmiita  instead  of  alum.  The 
use  of  alum  would  have  the  effect  of  discolonring  the 
paper.  Any  marks  made  by  writing  Ink  on  thia 
paper  are  said  to  be  unalterable  by  any  chemical 
proGoa  yet  known,  and  become  only  the  clearer  by 
exposure  to  damp,  sea-air^  or  water. 

Lithogmphio  paper.  See  Lithographt— Transfer 
Paper. 

Parchment  paper  or  vegetable  parchment  is  made 
from  ordinary  unsized  paper  by  dipping  it  for  a  few 
seconds  in  a  liquid  consisting  of  one  part  of  water 
and  two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol  at  the 
temperature  of  60"^  Fahr-,  then  washing  it  in  cold 
water^  afti^rwards  dipping  it  In  a  weak  solution  of 
ammonia  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  the  acid,  and 
finally  washing  it  once  more  in  water  and  drying. 
While  drying  it  must  bti  kept  under  pressure  or 
stretched  on  a  frame,  otht^rwise  it  ii  liable  to  curl  up. 
Til  13  material  is,  like  parchment,  tough,  translucent, 
bi^'bly  poHBhed  on  the  aurfaoe^  and  almost  impenne- 
abk  to  water,  the  action  of  which  even  when  Doiliug 
It  will  resist  for  many  houis^  only  losing  its  tenacity 
after  a  long  period  of  immersion. 

Pasteboard  m  made  fwm  coarse  paper  by  pasting 
several  shtieta  together  or  by  laying  the  sheets  above 
one  another  when  fresh  from  the  mould  and  uniting 
them  by  prcaaure.  This  second  nietliod  b  much  the 
better  of  the  two,  aa  the  sheets  cohere  more  firmly. 
Of  course  it  can  only  be  adopted  vdih  hand-made 
pajMir.  Pasteboard  made  in  the  other  way  is  very 
apt  to  split  into  separate  sheets  when  subjected  to 
unusual  boat.  Another  way  of  making  pasteboard 
la  to  macerate  paper  and  cost  it  in  moulds. 

The  so-called  rioe  pi^r  of  confectioners  is  not  an 
artificial  paper,  hiX  a  ve^^^etable  membrane  imported 
from  China,  and  obtained  apparently  from  the  pith 
of  a  plant  called  Arcdia  japyn/crcu 

Tissue  paper  is  a  very  thin  pap^r  of  a  ailky  soft- 
nosa  used  to  protect  engravintrg  in  booka  and  for 
VQiious  other  purposes.  It  is  called  in  French  Papier 
Joseph  from  its  inventor  Joseph  Montgolfier, 

Tracing  paper  is  made  from  tissue  paper  by  soak- 
ing it  with  Canada  balsam  oud  oil  of  turpentine  or 
DUt-oil  and  turpentine.  It  permits  the  outlines  of  a 
drawing  placed  bcni  ath  it  to  be  teen  through  ao  that 
a  draughtsman  can  moke  a  fao-almile  of  the  drawing 
upon  it. 

New  Application*  of  Paper. — ^ Nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  great  number  and  diversity 
of  new  uses  that  have  been  found  for  jumper  in 
recent  years.  Besides  being  Urgely  employed  for 
making  collars,  cuffs,  and  other  articles  of  dress,  it 
is  somt^  times  used  for  making  huts  in  the  backwoods 
of  America,  and  the  huta  made  of  it  ore  found  to  be 
warmtr  than  those  made  of  wood  or  sheet-iron;  also 
for  making  boats,  pip<^«,  and  tanks  for  water,  which 
is  then  kis  liable  to  freeze  than  whun  had  is  used; 
cuiroasea  to  resist  muBket-bulleta,  wheels  for  railway- 
carriages,  and  even  bella  and  cannons.  Paper  wheels 
have  been  used  for  some  of  Pulliaimn's  railway  saloon 
cam  in  America,  and  have  worn  out  one  set  of  tyres. 
Cannona  made  of  paper  have  actually  been  ti-ied  with 
success. 

Production  of  Paper  in  Variou*  Countriet, — Eng- 
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land,  America^  Gennnny,  and  France  take  the  lead 
in  thij  bnuidi  of  induetry.  The  fiiBt  to  make  any 
considerable  improYements  in  the  state  of  tbis  manu- 
factnre  in  England  waa  James  Whatmant  >ivbo  set  up 
B  paper- mill  at  Dartford  in  Kent  in  176&;  and  aince 
hia  day  numbtrleKa  improvcmenta  have  been  made 
whicli  hove  brought  BritiBh-made  paper  to  a  point 
of  excellence  which  is  tinsuTpaissL'd  if  indeed  it  is 
equalled  bj  the  products  of  any  other  country  of 
Europe  or  by  those  of  America.  Kent  baa  aluayi 
been  tbo  chief  seat  of  this  manufacture  in  England. 
The  first  imper-miE  in  America  appears  to  have  been 
erected  in  1714  on  Chester  Creek  in  Delaware.  In 
Germany  the  chief  paper- producing  etate  is  Baden, 
but  other  Btatea  are  now  rapidly  multiplying  the 
number  of  their  machintB,  The  principal  manufac- 
toricB  of  France  are  those  of  AngouK^me^  Rives 
d"  Annonay  (rendered  celebrated  by  the  Menthol  Bera), 
Sain tc- Marie,  and  Kssnnncs.  In  Italy  considerabltj 
quantities  of  paper  are  manufacturedj  especially  in 
Piedmont,  Venetia.  Tuscany,  and  Naples,  Austria, 
Russia^  and  Belj^ura  alsi)  produce  largt4y.  The 
Belgian  paper  is  the  cheapest  in  Europe,  beiucr  of  bad 
equality  owing  to  the  large  |>ercentage  of  kaulm  in  it 
The  fuUewing  table  shows  the  ameunb  i>f  pa|>er 
manufactured  and  consumed  per  bead  in  the  principal 
cuuntriea  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States:^ 


Ibk 
ttetimark,  > .* .    44  . . 

Italy 4'4  .. 

Amtrm, 4*4  *  * 

Fortugat, 9-S  .. 

liuMin, 1-1  .. 

Spulu 11  .. 

[JEUtod  Stately  121  .. 


Mana- 
^ifttirtd,  I 

Great  Britala...  IS'S  ., 

OenuAiij,.... ..  9  9  .. 

BeJgiiiiia,..  ...»  9'9  .. 

Fnuico,. B-8  .. 

8witz«rlajid,  ..  sa  .. 

Ketherlaiids,  .,  0-6  ,. 

Sw«d«a,.J      *      " 


PAPER-HANGINGS,  ornamental  pnijers  often 
pftsted  on  the  walls  of  the  rooms  In  dwellingdiouses. 
The  staining  of  pai>era  for  thii  pnrpooe  is  said  to  be 
ft  Chinese  invention,  and  was  introdnced  into  Franco 
At  the  beginning^  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  ia 
now  common  everywhere,  but  more  especially  in 
France,  England,  and  the  United  Statea.  Ilie  amount 
of  the  production  in  En^s^land  fully  equals,  and  even 
exceeds  that  of  France;  but  in  res^HJCt  of  quality  tbe 
finer  French  paper- hang inga  surpass  those  of  all  other 
parta  of  the  ^  orld  MvBt  of  tbe  procesaes  in  paper- 
Btaiuing  are  now  usually  done  by  machinery;  but 
there  is  still  much  hand- work  in  tbe  finer  qualities, 
especially  those  produced  in  France.  The  first  opera- 
titm  is  that  of  grounding,  which  consists  in  covering 
the  lurfaee  with  some  dull  colour,  the  tint  of  which 
varies.  Even  hangings  with  a  white  ground  aresub* 
jectcd  to  tbis  operation,  Tbe  colouring  matter  used 
for  tbe  purpose  is  generally  diluted  in  weak  glue. 
The  following  is  the  method  by  which  it  is  done,  A 
roU  of  paper  several  hundred  yards  In  length  ia  placed 
at  one  end  of  a  horizontal  table.  Bein^;  unwound  by 
machinery  it  slowly  advances  over  the  table,  before 
reaching  which,  however,  it  receives  the  colouring 
matter,  either  by  coming  in  contact  with  an  endle-sa 
web  of  doth,  which,  revohing  about  two  rollers, 
pflsses  through  a  trough  of  the  liquid,  or  by  passing 
under  a  box  from  a  longitudinal  slit  in  the  bottom 
of  which  the  colouring  matter  flows  out.  On  reach- 
ing the  table  it  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  flat 
brushes,  which  move  hackwftrds  and  forwards  across 
the  brejwlth  of  the  paper,  and  distribute  the  colour 
nniformly*  The  paper  is  then  slowly  dried  in  a  large 
room, in  which  it  is  aEowed  to  hang  freely  in  numer- 
ous long  folds,  and  is  then  again  wound  up  into  a 
tolL  For  high-priced  papers  several  coats  of  tbe 
ground  colour  are  required.  Papers  ivith  a  glazed 
ground  are  usually  glared  immediately  after  receiving 


the  ground  tint  The  paper  in  being  unwound  from 
the  roll  in  which  it  is  made  up  after  the  compleiioii 
of  the  grounding  prooeae  ia  slightly  moistened  by 
coming  in  contact  with  an  endless  web  of  wet  doth, 
and  afterwards  passes  nnder  an  angular  mere  with 
Be  vend  lides.  This  sieve  contains  powdered  soap- 
stone  or  steatite,  and  revolves  on  a  borizontAl  vde. 
As  often  as  one  of  its  faces  is  parallel  to  the  paper 
beneath  it  drop«  a  certain  quantity  of  the  powdered 
Boap- stone,  which  adheres  to  tbe  moist  sorface  of  the 
paper.  The  Boap-stono  is  rubbed  in  by  horizontal 
revoUing  bruBhea,  the  action  of  which  produoea  the 
desired  gloss.  Sometimes  polish  and  lustre  are  given 
to  paper-hangings  by  rubbing  their  surface  with  a 
hard  stone,  flint  or  agate.  Ibis  ia  done  in  the  case 
of  marbled  papera  when  the  last  stage  of  tbe  manu- 
facture has  been  reached.  Lastly,  some  kinds  of 
paper-hangingt  are  vamiebed.  The  designs  on  the 
Burface  of  paper-banginga  are  applied  by  band  pro- 
cesses and  machines  exactly  similar  to  those  employed 
in  calico-printing,  and  it  is  therefore  needlen  lo 
repeat  tbe  description  of  them  here.  (See  Cauco- 
PRINTING.)  %Ve  will  only  describe  one  apparatus 
which  is  used  for  maJting  the  lines  on  striped  papers. 
lu  this  apparatus  the  colouring  matter  is  put  into  a 
triangular  box,  which  rests  uj>on  one  of  its  edsea  at 
one  end  of  a  long  tabl^  and  which  is  diikided  into 
compartments  which  may  be  fiUed  with  different 
colours  if  neceseary.  In  the  lower  edge  of  tliia  box 
there  are  as  many  holes  as  there  are  to  be  stripes  in 
the  paper,  which,  being  passed  between  the  box  and 
the  table,  reoeivea  the  a>lour  as  it  advancoa.  Fli>dt- 
f)aper  is  made  by  printing  on  tbe  parts  which  are  to 
receive  the  fiock  a  mordant,  called  by  the  workmen 
cncauHiCf  composed  of  strong  oil  boUed  with  Ltbarge 
and  white- lead,  to  render  it  drying.  Before  tne 
encaustic  is  dry  the  paper  is  passed  through  a  chevt 
containing  the  flock,  which  ia  tiuely  comminuted  wool 
obtained  from  the  shearing  of  cloth,  and  afterwmrds 
scoured,  dyed,  ground,  and  sifted.  The  bottom  of 
this  chest  is  of  Hueu  or  calf -akin,  and  ia  struck  with 
rods  BO  as  to  raise  tbis  fine  wool  dust  in  a  doud, 
which  falls  on  tbe  p.^pe^,  and  adheres  to  the  parts  to 
which  the  encauetic  has  been  applied.  There  are  two 
processea  employed  in  t/Udinrj  and  tUttriitg  paper- 
bangings.  In  both  cases  a  mordant  is  used  similar 
to  that  uaed  for  flock -papers.  The  first  prtKesa  om* 
piflts  in  covering  the  whole  aurfaoo  of  the  paper  wilii 
very  thin  sheets  of  brass  (or  uiver),  whidi  are  made 
to  adhere  by  tbe  preaaore  of  a  roller.  After  the  mor- 
dant has  been  allowed  to  dry  the  surface  ia  mbbed 
with  bread'Crumb,  when  tbe  metid  remains  attached 
only  to  the  mordanted  parta,  the  rest  cxrming  off  in 
the  form  of  powder.  Sometimes  gold-leaf  is  applied 
to  the  mordanted  parts,  and  the  superfluous  parts 
bruabcd  oflt  with  a  dossil  of  cotton  wool  or  linen.  The 
second  process  exactly  resembles  that  used  in  making 
flock-paper,  except  that  a  metallic  powder  ii  aub- 
etitutcd  for  the  linely  comminuted  wool  uaed  in  ^ 
other  case.  When  the  paper-hangings  have  been  gilfc 
it  is  necessary  to  give  lustre  to  the  metallic  parta. 
Tbis  is  done  by  passing  the  sheet  of  paper  between 
two  rollers,  one  of  cast-iron  highly  polished,  the  otiier 
of  paper.  The  gilt  side  of  the  paper  is  next  the 
metal  nailer,  the  pressure  of  which  produces  tbe 
desired  lustre. 

PAPER  MONEY.     See  Correnct. 

PAPER-NAUTILUS,  or  Aboonaut,  one  of  the 
Di branchiate  or  'two-gilled  *  Cephalopoda  or  Cuttle- 
fish ea,  included  in  the  family  Argonautidae,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  poesessloD  (by  the  females  only)  of 
a  single- chambered  external  shell.  Tbe  arms  atv 
eig^ht  in  number  (Octopoda),  and  are  provided  with 
sessile  suckers.  l*he  body  is  of  abort  conformatkui, 
and  destitute  of  side  or  lateral  Una    Two  of  tho  mrm§ 
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*re  developed  to  form  mftmbmnoua  espaa«ionS|  whic'i 
Dot  only  secrete,  but  are  ordliiarily  folded  roiinil  the 
shellf  80  AB  to  protect  and  cover  it,  Tlie  ehell  of  the 
argooauti  not  beio^  Becreted  hj  the  mantle  or  pallium 
{see  Mollusoa),  is  not  a  true  shell,  or  homologous 
with  the  shells  of  other  MolluAca.  It  la  not  orgauically 
oonneeted  to  the  body  of  the  atiimal,  hub  is  kept  in 
ftppoflition  to  the  body  chiefly  by  the  webbed  dorsal 
Rrma.  The  shell  servea  chiefly  aa  a  receptacle  for  the 
Liva  or  egga  of  the  female;  and  tho  body  of  the 
argonaut  is  so  placed  in  the  shell  that  tho  'funnel' 
or  resjjiratory  tube  (»ee  Cephalopoda  and  Mol- 
LUBOa)  is  turned  towards  the  *keer  or  'carina'  of 
the  iheU.  The  third  left  ami  of  the  msHe  argonaut 
is  developed  to  form  a  *hectocotylu8/  or  organ  through 
which  the  reproductive  f  nnctiona  of  the  male  are  dis- 
charged. This  arm  is  detached  from  the  male,  and 
is  deposited  within  the  mantle  or  pallial  cavity  of  the 
female,  bo  as  to  impregnate  the  ova.  The  hectocotylus 
ifl  priuiaiily  developed  in  a  cyst,  from  which  it  is 
aftenvttrds  Eberateci  The  male  argonaut  is  of  much 
smaller  size  than  the  fcmalep  and  averages  about  an 
inch  in  length.     The  male  possessea  no  shelL 

The  paper-nautilus  is  to  bo  carefully  dintingiushed 
from  the  Penrly  Nautilus  described  in  the  article 
Nautilcb^  which  latter  is  a  four-gilled  or  Tetra* 
branchiate  Cuttle-fish,  and  presents  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent structure  from  tho  argonaut.  The  paper- 
nautilus  ia  the  form  sg  much  celebrated  in  poetry, 
as  the  animird  which  is  supposed  to  sport  itself  buoy- 
antly on  the  surface  of  the  waves,  using  its  shell  as 
a  literal  Wat,  and  its  expanded  arms  as  veritable 
saiisu     Byron  thua  talks  of  the  argonaut,  as 

*The  tender  nautihts  vlio  itlo^n  his  provr^ 
Tbo  K&  born  koHot  o(  Im  ilioU  oftnos^ 
Thfi  oeoan  Mmb,  th«  Talrj  of  th«  sea.' 
Pope  says: — 

'Learn  of  ih»  Uitle  nantilas  to  mil, 
Spmid  tbtt  thin  oar*  aud  catch  the  driving^  g&le* 

M'ontgomery  haa  also  described  the  paper-nautilus  in 
his  Pelican  Ltliuirl,  as  'the  native  pilot'  of  his  Mlttle 
bark,'  who  puta  ^out  a  tier  of  oars  on  either  side/  and 
so  projjre^ses,  mounting;  up  and  'gliding  down  the 
billow, *  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  these  poetic 
descriptions  are  purely  fanciful,  and  that  the  argonaut 
lias  no  power  of  so  oomporting  itself  on  the  suHace  of 
tlie  se%  or  of  using  its  expanded  arms  is  sails,  or  its  or- 
dinary arms  as  oars.  Like  other  cnttle- fishes  it  can 
propel  itself  backwards  along  the  surface  of  the 
water,  or  through  the  depths  of  the  8ea>  by  means  of 
tho  jet  (Tatu  from  the  funnel;  or  it  may  crawl  heafJ- 
clownwards  over  the  bottom,  by  means  of  its  sucker- 
f  urnished  arms.  But  I n  no  case  are  the  arms  de  taehe<l 
frum  the  fragile  shell  to  be  used  as  sails,  and  zoologi- 
cal selence  has  thus  to  disftel  the  otherwise  beautiful 
actd  poetic  simile.  Various  species  of  argonaut  are 
known.  The  familiar  species  is  the  Arfjonauta  arffo 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  A.  papyrarra  is  another 
kind;  whilst  A.  Owcnii  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  J. 
hyansoi  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  also  known  bt  natural- 
ists.   {See  PLCXXVIII.-CXX1X  fig.  25,) 

PAPHLAGOXIA,  a  district  in  the  north  of  Asia 
Minor,  lictwcen  Bithynia  on  the  west  and  I'ontus  on 

_the  east.     Its  boundartes  were  not  well  fixed;  but  it 
I  usually  rcpreiiented  by  ancient  writers  as  having 

ri)eeti  aeparatud  from  the  former  district  by  the  river 
Partheniue,  and  from  the  kttcr  by  the  Halys,  and  to 
have  been  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  chain  fjf 
Olympus;,  or  that  of  Olgassys,  separating  it  in  early 
timea  from  Phrygia,  and  later  from  Galatia,  It  was 
a  mountainous  country,  covered,  except  a  fertile 
margin  on  the  coast,  with  native  forests,  which  were 
celebrated  as  hunting-grounds.  It  was  famous  for 
its  horses  and  mules.     On  the  coast  there  were  two 


Greek  cities,  Amastris  and  Sinope,  whicli  carrieil  on 
a  considerable  commerce.  The  inhabitants  were  a 
Semitic  or  Syro- Arabian  race.  Tho  Paphlagouians 
were  first  subdued  by  Crti^aus,  king  of  Lydia,  and 
afterwards  formed  part  of  the  Persian  Eminre,  until 
their  satrape  made  themselves  independent,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  kings.  After  the  death  of  AJox- 
ander  the  Great  Enmenes  ac{]uired  the  government 
of  Paphlagonia,  along  with  C'appadocia  and  Pontus 
(323  h.c);  hut  after  his  death  (^ I G  B,c.)  the  native 
princes  again  made  themselves  independent,  and  con- 
tinued 80  till  the  country  ^v  as  subdued  by  Mithridates 
(63  B.C,),  on  whose  overthrow  the  district  was  incor* 
porat^d  with  tho  Boman  Empire^  the  maritime  strip 
imniediattdy,  and  the  interior  at  a  later  period, 

PAPHOS.  There  were  two  cities  of  this  name  in 
the  Island  of  Cyprus — Old  Paplios,  a  little  more  than 
a  mQe  di:9tant  from  the  south-western  coast,  upon  a 
height;  and  New  Paphoa,  7  or  S  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Old  Paphofi,  situated  on  the  sea- shore.  The 
first  was  famous  in  antiquity  for  the  woi"«hip  of  Aph- 
rodite (Venn  s),  thence  called  Paph ia  or  C//prj  ci.  It  was 
said  that  Aphrodite  here  iirst  landed  when  she  arose 
out  of  the  sea.  Here  was  an  old  Image  of  the  goddess, 
not  made  to  represent  the  human  form,  but  a  white 
twisted  stone  terminating  in  a  point;  also  the  oldest 
temple  in  the  island,  which  contained  large  treasnn!^ 
and  in  which  blfjodless  offerings  were  presented  to 
the  goddess,  such  as  incense  and  garlands  of  flowers. 
This  ima;;je,  ttigether  with  an  old  tradition,  seems  to 
prove  that  the  early  worship  of  the  f^oddess  in  this 
place  was  accommodated  to  the  Phcrnicinn  and  Syrian 
religious  rites.  Old  Paphoa  was  indettd  probably  of 
Pho^cian  origin,  and  Astai'te,  identiiied  by  the 
Greeks  with  Aphrodite,  wtui  Uie  goddess  really  wor- 
shipped. Under  the  Homans  New  Paphos  M'as  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  four  districts  into  which  Cyprus 
W4ia  divided,  and  it  wim  here  that  Paul  preached 
before  the  Proconsul  Sergiua.  The  town  now  stand- 
ing on  the  site  of  New  Paphos  still  bears  a  name  cor- 
rupted from  the  ancient  one,  Balfa. 

1*AP1AS,  a  Christian  writer  of  the  age  succeeding 
that  of  the  a[M}stles.  He  is  described  by  Irennus  as 
a  *  hearer  of  John  and  a  companion  of  Poly  carp,*  an 
aooonut  repeated  by  various  nubsequent  writers.  It 
has  been  uisputed  whetlnsr  the  John  mentioned  by 
Irenieus  was  the  apostle  John  or  John  the  Elder,  an 
eminent  member  of  the  early  Christian  church  at 
Ephesua.  The  docisiou  of  this  question  h  of  the  less 
importance,  inasmuch  as  the  statement  of  Irenicus 
appears  to  be  inaocurate  as  to  his  being  a  bearer  of 
John,  for  a  passai^e  of  his  ovm  works  (quoted  by 
Eusebius)  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  his 
having  been  personally  aoqnainied  with  either  of  the 
Johns  referred  to.  Papias  is  stated  by  the  Alexan- 
drian Chronicle  to  have  been  martyred  at  Fergsmus 
in  163  A.D<,  and  some  suppose  him  to  have  been 
BMiop  of  Pergamus,  but  this  is  mere  crmjecture. 
lie  M  OS  a  believer  in  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  on 
earth  for  a  thousand  years  after  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  He  was  the  author  of  five  books  of  com- 
mentaries on  the  Sayings  of  our  Loni  (Logun  Kuria- 
kOn  ExGgSsIs),  which,  however,  are  all  Lost,  except  a 
few  valnable  frsgments,  which  give  important  infor- 
mation as  to  the  early  traditions  regarding  the  writ* 
ings  of  the  New  Tefitanient.  It  is  from  them  that 
we  learn  that  Matthew's  Gos[Tel  wsjs  traditionally 
believed  to  have  been  written  in  Hebrew,  and  the 
evangelist  Mark  to  have  l>een  the  interjireter  [hcr- 
menruttf)  of  Peten  a^id  wrote  to  his  dictation. 

PAFIEU  M  ACH^  is  a  substance  made  of  cuttings 
of  white  or  hrown  paper  bciiled  in  water,  and  beaten 
in  a  mortar  till  they  are  reduced  into  a  kind  of  paste, 
and  then  l>oiled  with  a  solution  of  gtnn  Arabic  or  of 
size  to  give  tenacity  to  the  pa^rte.     Sulphate  of  iron. 
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quicklime,  and  glue,  or  white  of  egg  are  iometfmea 
ibdikil  to  enable  llie  material  to  resist  the  Action  of 
wikter,  and  borax  and  pbctsphate  of  socia  to  render  it 
to  a  gnaA  extent  dre-prouf.  It  i^  uaed  for  tnakin<; 
all  Aorts  of  useful  and  ornamentnl  &rtidca  tbat  can 
be  formed  in  moiildaLr  When  dry  the  objects  are 
UHualljr  covered  with  a  mixture  of  size  and  lamp* 
black,  and  often  ornamented  with  coloured  desigDa, 
or  inlaid  with  motber-of- pearl,  and  lastly  thej  receive 
a  coat  of  vamieh.  SometltDes  the  papier  m&chd  lit 
made  by  pastinjf  or  gloing  aheots  of  paper  together, 
and  pressing  them  when  Boft  into  the  forni  which  it 
ia  desired  to  give  them, 

PAPILIO,  a  genua  of  butterflies  (I>epidoptera), 
including  several  very  brilliantly  coloured  and  beauti- 
ful forma.  The  caterpillani  of  thia  genus,  whi^^h 
forma  the  type  of  the  family  PapUioitida,  are  distin- 
guishing by  jwssesaing  a  forked  process  borne  on  the 
back  of  the  neck,  capable  of  being  retracted,  aiid 
which  ia  euppoaed  tfs^  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting' the  larvB  from  the  attack  of  insects.  The 
pupoe  are  popularly  known  u^^  vkrt/saiideBf  the  cocrx»na 
being*  angular,  and  occasionally  fumiahed  mih  Bpinea. 
The  S Willow-tailed  Butterfly  {Pafdlto  TnacAamt)^  the 
Peacock  Butterfly  {P.  Io\  &c.,  represent  thia  genus. 

PAPILIONACE.1^  in  botany,  a  division  of  plants^ 
sometimes  treated  as  a  aub -order  of  tbo  Leguminoi®, 
and  sometimes  as  a  separate  order.  Their  didtio- 
guiehing  characteristio  ia  their  ptipillonaceoua  Bowers, 
so  called  becauae,  when  the  corolla  ia  full  blown,  the 
superior  petal  re&embles  the  extended  mnga  of  a 
butterfly  (Latin,  papilio)*  The  best  known  examples 
of  this  very  common  form  of  corolla  are  the  blossoms 
of  the  pea  and  bean,  which  are  the  typical  plants  of 
this  division*  The  papilionaceous  corolla  consists  of 
five  petals*  The  superior  petal,  which  usually  foLd3 
over  the  inferior  onea  in  Ecstivation,  is  called  the 
TfxUlum  or  Jttandnid^  the  two  lateral  ones  are  called 
the  al<s  or  winfts,  and  tb©  two  inferior  ones,  which 
are  often  united  eli^jhtly  by  their  lower  margins^  so 
that  their  tmion  rcsemblca  thf^  keel  of  a  ship^  ilto 
called  tbe  carina  or  ktH,  These  last  two  petals  are 
usually  wholly  or  partially  enfolded  by  the  o/cf,  and 
themselves  enfold  the  reproductive  organs*  The 
Papilionacese  form  a  very  extensive  butanical  divi- 
sioD,  and  are  subdivided  into  six  tribes  or  sub- orders, 
namely,  the  Podalyriete^  Jjotem,  Hedysarem,  Fhoae- 
oleic,  Balbergiese,  Sophorete. 

PAPILLA,  the  name  applied  in  physiolt^y  and 
anatrtmical  Bcii?Dce  to  small  or  minute  pr{>cesse9  pro« 
truding  from  the  surface  of  tbe  skin,  or  of  membranes 
generally,  and  which  may  posscBs  either  a  secretory 
or  other  function.  Thus  on  lb©  dermis,  or  true  skin 
of  birds,  dermal  papilhe  exist,  by  each  of  which  a 
feather  is  formcjd.  Hairs  are  similarly  formed  upon 
small  papilla',  or  prominences  of  the  dermis.  Teeth 
are  prrxluced  by  a  similar  rtnicture  of  the  dermis. 
In  the  human  aldn  the  surface  of  tbe  derEoia  or  corium 
ia  elevated  Into  numerous  papilke,  with  divided  or 
single  extremities,  and  through  which  the  sense  of 
touch  is  chiefly  exercised.  The  papillte  of  the  tongue 
are  highly  lm[^ortant  structures  in  connection  with 
the  exercise  of  the  tenae  of- taste.    See  Skin  and 

TOJIOUB. 

PAP  IN,  Dmnra,  an  eminent  natural  philosopher, 
was  a  native  of  Bloid,  in  France,  and  was  Imrn  on  the 
2Sd  of  Augost,  1647.  After  Wabing  his  studies  ho 
niaile  a  visit  to  Englan^l,  and  in  1G81  was  admitted 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Being  a  Protestant 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  prevented  him 
from  returning  to  Ma  native  oountry,  and  on  leaving 
England  he  settled  at  Marburg,  in  Germany,  in 
16b 7,  as  professor  of  mathematicH.  He  retained  this 
charge  till  1707.  Prom  this  date  the  eventa  of  his 
lifvi  aiv  not  well  known^  but  ho  is  believed  to  have 


died  in  Germany  about  1714.  Papin  chiefly  distill* 
guiahed  himself  hy  hia  researcbcfl  conoeroiiig  tbe 
power  of  steam,  and  the  influence  of  mechanical 
pressure  in  retarding  tbe  ebullition  of  liquidsL  He 
auggetited  the  principle  which  led  to  the  invention  of 
the  steam-engine  (see  Nkwcome>*);  but  be  ia  best 
known  for  an  invention  of  his  own,  denomin&led 
Papin' 8  £%esicr  (see  Dit: ester),  to  suften  bones,  kc 

F API  NI ANUS,  ,dillILlUS,  the  greatest  lloman 
lawyer  of  his  time,  bom  nnder  Antoninus  Pius,  about 
HO,  according  to  some  at  Bene ven turn,  in  Italj^ 
according  to  others  in  Syria*  He  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature,  philosophy, 
and  juri.sprudence,  and  by  his  solid  leaming  aiid 
inllexible  integrity  obtained  great  credit  and  influ- 
ence, was  honoured  with  the  tirst  oflloea  of  stale,  and 
at  last  was  chosen  prefect  of  tbe  pnetorian  guaids 
under  the  Emperor  SeptimiuB  Sevenis,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Britain.  Severoa  on  hia  death-bed, 
in  211,  is  said  to  have  recommended  to  his  care  his 
two  sons,  Caraealla  and  Get&.  Paplni&n  tried  all 
means  of  preserving  concord  between  them,  but  hh 
remonstnuiees  were  so  disagreeable  to  Canic«lla  that 
he  at  last  removed  bim  from  hia  place,  though  be 
still  continued  to  treat  him  outwardly  as  a  friend  and 
oonfldantk  When  Caracalla  had  caused  his  hrollier 
to  he  asaassinateil  he  asked  Papinian  to  jiistif  j  tbv 
deed;  but  received  for  answer,  that  it  waa  eaaier  to 
commit  fratricide  than  to  justify  it,  and  thmt  it  would 
be  a  second  murder  to  sully  the  memory  of  an  iimo- 
cent  man.  Caracalla  concealed  his  anger;  but  when 
the  praetorian  guards,  probably  at  the  iustigiUioa  c€ 
tbe  tyrant,  demanded  the  head  of  Papinian^  he  gave 
him  up  to  tbeir  fury,  and  caused  him  to  lie  executed 
in  the  year  2P2.  His  reputation  aa  a  t.%wyer  was  so 
high,  that  Valentinian  III,  ordered  that  whenever 
tbo  opinions  of  tbo  judges  were  divided  Papinian's 
opinion  should  be  followed.  There  are  51^5  excerpts 
taken  from  bis  worka  (wbicb  include  thirty*seven 
books  of  Qun^stiones,  nineteen  booka  of  Ho8poIlM^  two 
books  of  Deflnitiones,  two  booka  De  Adulteriia,  a 
single  book  De  Adul  tenia,  and  a  Greek  work  or  frag- 
ment} in  the  pandects,  or  digest  ol  the  Bommti  law 
compilefl  under  Justinian. 

P^VPPENHEIM,  a  to^vn  in  Bavaria^  in  Middle 
Francouia,  33  miles  south-east  of  Anspod),  on  the 
Altmtihl,  with  a  church,  a  synagogue,  &  Latin  •cfaool, 
and  a  handsome  castle  of  the  counts  of  Pappeabcim* 
Among  the  manuf  actorea  are  fine  pottery  ,m  eerachaom 
pipes,  and  cutlery,  Soknhofen,  which  has  the  finest 
quarry  of  lithographic  atones  yet  discovered,  is  about 
a  mile  distant.     Fop,  1731. 

PAPPENHEIM,  GoTTFRnm  Hetnrich,  Cockt 
OTf  imperial  general  in  the  Thirty*  Years*  war,  waa 
bom  in  1594,  at  Pappenheim,  in  Franconia,  a&d  waa 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  German  family. 
He  diatingubhed  bimeelf  in  the  battle  of  Prague  as 
colonel,  in  lt>20.  Having  been  in  1623  appointed  Igr 
the  emj^ror  commander  of  a  regiment  oi  riiliieikin. 
wbicb  from  him  took  the  name  of  the  PappenheiDMr 
dragoons,  he  served  from  1 623-25  in  Lombardy.  In 
1626  he  conquered,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Bava- 
rians, 40,000  peasants  in  Upper  Austria,  who  had 
taken  arms  to  defend  their  faith;  then  tru^^ersed 
Northern  Germany,  and  joined  in  1630  Genecai 
Tilly,  whom  he  even  outdid  in  cruelty,  on  the  taJdag 
of  Magdehuri;^,  His  flcry  courage  distdnguiahed  hioi 
everywhere;  but  he  was  not  qualtBed  for  ft  OOBI- 
mander-ln  chief.  Tilly  ascribed  the  loss  of  the  hftttie 
of  Leipzig  in  1631  to  hia  impetuosity.  He  a|i|Mafied 
on  the  field  of  Lutzen  on  the  aide  of  WaUnrtasB, 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  exclaimed,  when  he 
beard  tbat  Gustavus  had  also  fallen,  *  Let  the  Duke 
of  Friedland  (Wallcnstein)  know  that  I  am  mortally 
wounded;  hut  I  depart  with  joy,  oa  I  know  that  IJmi 


implacable  enemy  of  my  taiih  hi»>  f;ilten  witli  me  on 
the  same  day/  He  died  the  day  aiter  the  batUe, 
Novembc^r  7^1632. 

PAPPUS,  Alexandrinub,  ^n  emineiit  mftthemib* 
tiai;4.n^  who  flaiiriahed  at  Alexandria  tow&rds  the  end 
of  the  foiirth  century.  The  acoounts  of  hid  life  are 
eattremely  scanty,  and  oU  hia  worku  appear  to  have 
perished,  except  hia  Mfttbematical  Collections,  which 
^nsat  vthie,  and  haa  soffked  to  found  hia 
It  originally  con«i.Hted  of  ein:ht  boolcM,  of  which 
the  whale  of  the  first  and  about  a  half  of  the  second 
are  lost,  oud  some  of  the  otliers  are  xnuch  mutilated. 
The  contents  are  Bomewhat  miueelhuiewuM,  containing, 
in  adrliiion  to  geometrical  problenis  and  tbeoremat  a 
tretitisc  on  mccliauicii  and  njany  interesting'  noticsea  as 
ti>  the  state  of  m&theiuatical  knovt  led^  at  the  time. 
The  oH^nal  Greek  has  never  been  printed  complete, 
Imt  there  are  Latin  tnuulations  by  Cuminaiidijie 
(Fesaro,  1588),  and  by  Manoletisiua  (Bologna)  1660). 

PAPPUS,  Pboperties  of.     See  Supplement 

PAPUA.     See  N£W  GuiUlA. 

PAP YROG RilPH.    See  CoPTuro  Machi:! m 

PAPYRUS  {Papyrus  aniiquorum^  the  Vffperua 
pap^nis  of  Linnoeus),  &  plant  l>eIonLrin^  to  the  natural 
itfder  CyperaoeJE.  This  aedgelike  plant  has  acquired 
celebrity  from  ita  f urniahlng:  the  paper  of  the  ondeot 
Kgyptiaus.  The  root  ia  %  ery  laig^  bard,  and  creep- 
ing; the  atem  Ia  very  at4.>ut,  naked«  except  at  the  bnee, 
H  to  15  or  more  feet  high,  triftugiilar  above,  and  ter- 
minated by  a  compouud,  wlde-apreading,  and  beauti- 
ful umbel^  which  ia  surrounded  with  an  mvolucre 
com|H3sel  of  eight  lar^re  sword-«hftped  leaver  The 
incoospicuoaa  Howera  are  diapoaed  in  little  scaly 
sp&keleta,  ^vhich  are  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
raya  of  thia  unibeb  It  is  an  aquatic  plant,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  atom  ia  alway^i  immened  in  water. 
Formerly  it  was  extensively  cultivated  in  Lower 
Kg>  pt,  but  iii  now  rare  there.  Bruce  obaerveil  it  in 
the  *rordan^  ami  in  two  plac^  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Kg>'pt  It  iii  abundant  in  the  et^uatorial  regions  of 
Airiea,in  many  places,  often  forming  so  dsnsej tingles 
aa  Ui  iiupedtt  navigation ;  it  ia  found  al»o  in  Western 
AAlea,  and  in  met  with  growing  wild  in  Sicily,  on 
the  baalca  of  tlie  Anapua,  near  Syracu-se.  The  useu 
til  the  papyrus  were  by  no  means  confined  Ut  the 
laaking  of  paj^er.  The  inbabitanta  of  the  countries 
where  it  grow  a,  even  to  this  day,  manufju^ture  it  into 
NaiLdioth,  crirda^e,  and  sometimes  wearing  apparel. 
Boats  are  niude  by  weaving  the  sterna  compactly 
togtithcr,  and  covering  them  extenuUly  with  a  resin* 
ous  auljfitance  to  prevent  the  adintH.si(jn  of  water. 
Allboogh  these  r^emUle  baskets  in  their  appearance, 
Ibey  are  of  great  utility,  and  are  extremely  common 
in  Abyaainia.  llie  roots  are  nJao  employ chI  for  fuel. 
The  moiat  noteworthy  use,  however,  waa  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper^  by  a  process  which  ha<l  been 
known  in  Egypt  fi-om  the  remotest  antiquity,  even 
bctfore  the  hiatorictd  timea  of  Greece*  In  green- 
htiU-^e^  the  plant  ijiuat  be  i^Town  in  water  haviLg  rich 
mud  ikt  the  bottom.     (PL  Xa-XCL) 

PAR  (Latin,  aiual)  la  used  to  denote  a  state  of 
ity  or  ecjual  value.  Billa  of  exchange^  atocka, 
tkc.,  are  at  par  when  they  sell  for  their  nominal 
value;  abore  par  or  btl<m  par  when  they  sell  for 
more  or  leas. 

tPARA,  a  Turkish  and  Egyptian  coin,  very  thin 
imd  amall^  of  cop[)er  or  copper  and  stiver,  the  fortieth 
part  of  a  Turkinb  piastre  (gruah),  which  ia  constantly 
varying  in  valuti.  The  value  of  the  para  ia  from 
tV  *'*  iTi,^f  *^  Eugliah  penny. 

PAllfV,  or  Grao  Paha,  a  maritime  province  of 
Braxil,  of  great  size  but  thiidy  populated,  lying  about 
the  lower  part  of  the  Amazon,  and  including'  Brazilian 
Guiana,  on  the  north  aide  n(  that  river.  It  la  bounded 
oii  the  north  by  Brittah,  Dutch,  and  French  Guiana: 
Vou  X.  ' 


east  by  the  provinces  of  Maranhilo  and  Goyaz;  aontb 
by  that  of  Mattf>  Groaao:  and  west  by  Alt*)  Amazonaa; 
area^  443,7 90  square  miles.  On  the  northern  fi-on tiers 
are  several  mountain  ranges  of  conaidorable  height, 
but  the  great  features  by  which  the  proA  iiice  is  char- 
acterized are  its  iinm^triae  plaina  and  the  mighty 
rivera  which  flow  through  them.  In  the  eaateni 
part  of  the  province  the  Tocantins  and  a  number 
of  minor  streams  carry  their  wi&tera  directly  to  the 
ocean,  but  with  this  exception  all  the  other  rivers 
are  tributaries  of  the  Amazon.  The  principal  of 
these  tributariias  are  the  Negro  on  the  kft,  the 
Mfltlelra,  Tfipajor,  and  Xiii^u  on  the  right  bank. 
The  spacea  which  separate  the  tributaries  from  the 
main  stream  and  from  each  other  are  either  occupied 
by  tracts  of  pathlcaa  and  almoat  interminable  foreata, 
or  stretch  out  into  alluvial  plains,  often  clothed  with 
the  richest  verdure,  and  almoat  always  of  inexhauat- 
ible  fertility.  The  climate  is  remarkably  equable, 
the  temperature  varying  only  between  about  bl"  and 
100'  Jahr«  The  richness  of  the  soil,  seconded  by 
the  heat  of  a  tropical  aun,  produces  vegetable  forma 
of  gigantic  ma^itude,  from  wliich  timber  of  almost 
unequalled  exccHence,  both  for  ordinary  and  oma- 
meutidl  purpoaea,  is  obtained;  while  even  the  spon- 
taneous undergrowth  funiiiiiheB  endless  varietit^  of 
plants  and  almiba  of  the  greatest  value  both  in 
niedidne  and  in  the  arts.  In  the  comparatively 
limited  tracts  which  have  been  brought  under  culti- 
vation the  \ao^  important  crops  are  mantUoc,  rice, 
millet^  coffee,  cottoUj  and  augar-cane.  Silkworms 
are  reared;  they  are  fed  on  the  leaves  of  tlie  orange- 
tree,  and  yield  a  silk  ol  a  dark  yellow  colour.  In 
respect  of  minerals  the  province,  so  f ar  aa  has  yet 
been  asccrtivined,  is  <a>mparatively  poor.  Gold  and 
silver,  as  well  as  cmeralda  and  other  precious  stones, 
occur,  but  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  principal 
exports  are  rice,  urucu  or  annotto,  a  dye  said  to  be 
preferable  to  Brazilian  wood;  cacao,  Borsaparilla, 
caoutchouc  and  other  elastic  guma ;  balsam  copaiba, 
pimento,  rum,  timber,  &c.  Population  in  1882, 
exclusive  of  Indiana,  32P,511.  The  Indian  popnla- 
tioa  ia  estimated  at  about  30,000. 

PAIIA,  or  Belem,  a  city  and  8ea|xirt  in  Brazil, 
capital  of  the  prt^vince  of  Parsi,  on  the  right  bank  of 
tfko  estuary  of  Rio  Pari,  where  it  ia  entered  by  the 
Guama,  Parji  has  straight  and  mostly  paved  etreeta; 
it^  houses  are  of  stone,  constructed  with  aolidity  atjd 
some  prettJUfiioua  to  elegance,  llie  principal  build- 
iiiga  are  the  governors  palace  and  the  cathedral, 
magnificent  edificea;  but  beaidea  these  the  crucifonn 
church  of  Santa  Anna,  and  the  octagonal  one  of 
SAo  JoiLo  Baptiata  are  noteworthy*  I'he  city  poa- 
seaaee  several  other  chnrobesi,  a  convent  turned  into 
a  barrack,  an  arsenal,  an  Episoopal  palace,  a  st^uii- 
nary  in  which  Latin,  theology,  &c.,  are  taught;  a 
college  with  chairs  of  Latin,  rhetoric,  philosophy, 
geometry,  and  French;  a  nf»rmal  and  two  primary 
schools,  two  convents,  one  of  Carmelites  and  another 
of  Capuchins;  three  hoapitala,  and  a  botanic  garden 
rich  in  plants  both  exotic  and  indigenous.  Parii  is 
the  aeat  of  the  legtalative  assembly  of  the  province, 
the  residence  of  the  president,  of  the  commander  of 
the  forces,  and  of  the  Biahop  of  PanL  The  port  ia 
defended  by  forta,  and  ia  capable  of  admitting  \  esaela 
of  any  size;  the  tide  riaes  10  or  12  feet.  The  trade 
of  the  port  ia  rapidly  rining.  The  principal  exj^orta 
are  caoutchouc,  cacao,  Braril-nut!,  s.ilt,  copaiba,  rice, 
piaasava^  aarsaparilla,  annotto,  and  cotton.  I'he 
principal  disease  ia  intermittent  fever.  Pop*  esti- 
mated at  from  30,000  to  33,000. 

PARABLE,  a  abort  tale  in  which  the  actions  or 
events  of  common  life  are  mmle  to  acrve  aa  a  vehicle 
for  moral  lessons.  The  word  is  derived  fn:jm  the 
Greek  parabolic  which  literally  signiiies  '  a  throwing 
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PARABOLA— PARAOELSUa 


be^e,*  KOd  hence  ib  oimipanson  or  illustration.  Tn 
cliiifml  Greek  thit  word  paraboli  ia  not  ii^d  in  nny 
ieniG  resembling  that  of  our  wnrd  parable;  but  by 
the  HelkniHtic  writers  it  k  used  almost  in  variably 
«a  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  rndthtif^  wbicli^ 
properly  meanin<^  similitude,  was  applied  alike  to 
Bhort  prove  rba,  dark  propbetic  utterancea,  and  tales 
illustrative  of  moral  trutba.  It  ia  the  word  naed  to 
deal^ate  the  pambles  of  Christ  by  all  the  ovnngeliata 
except  John,  wbo  uses  inntead  paroimi^i^  the  literal 
aignification  of  which  is  'something  oocnmng  on  the 
common  road,'  and  hence  oomea  to  mean  a  cA>mmon 
■aying^  or  proverk  The  parable  tl  iff  era  from  the 
fable  proper  and  from  the  allegory  in  biding  taken 
from  the  province  of  reality,  from  which  the  fable 
departe  by  attributing  to  the  lower  animala  and  even 
to  manimate  objects  the  power  of  speakiDg  and  actin<^ 
liko  man,  and  the  allegory  by  representing  actors 
aod  epeaken  who  are  tbe  mere  pereonifications  of 
moral  qualities.  It  dilTern  aku  from  the  mythna  in 
being  conscionsty  invented  for  a  special  purpose, 
while  the  my  thus  gnjws  up  unconHcioualy  in  |>opular 
belief.  The  parable  U  a  mode  of  teaching  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  end  tern  mind,  and  was  comiaoa  among 
the  Jeu'»  before  the  appeamuoe  of  Christ.  It  is 
ejrempIiHed  in  tlie  Old  Tustftxnent  in  the  parable 
addrea-^etl  by  Nathan  to  David  (2  Sam.  xii.),  and 
there  are  frequent  exam  plea  of  it  in  the  TalmudL 

PARABOIjA,  a  conic  section.  If  a  right  cone 
ia  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  a  slant  side,  the  section 
ia  a  jjanibola.  It  may  alito  be  defined  m  the  curve 
traced  out  by  a  jKiint  wbieb  moves  in  such  a  way 
that  itii  rlitttnnce  fnun  a  fived  point,  called  the  *  focus,' 
is  always  equal  to  it'*  perpendicular  distance  from  a 
fixed  tttmigbt  line^  called  the  'directrix,'  The  general 
equation  iu  x  and  //  of  the  second  degree  represents 
a  parabulia,  when  the  tirst  three  ttirinA  ftinn  a  perf*JCt 
sf^uare  Tbe  path  of  a  projectile  in  vacuo,  when  not 
a  verticsd  straight  line,  is  parabolic 

In  the  tigiire  oh  is  the  directrix,  and  F  the  focus 
of  the  [laralMda  qnsAP;  and,  as  above  stated,  7P  ;= 
PG  wherever  F  may  be  on  the  curve.  The  line  po 
is  dmwu  through  P  at  right  angles  to  the  directrix. 
This  line  Fi;  is  called  the  'axis'  of  the  curve.     A,  the 


'vertex,'  ia  evidently  equally  distant  from  Y  and  c. 
Any  line  drawn  jiantllel  to  a  r,  tbe  axis,  ts  called  a 
*  diameter'  nf  tbe  curve.  It  has  a  pniperty  peculiar 
to  any  "rliatiH  ter'  of  a  corjie  section,  namely^  that  if 
a  chiird  ia  hii«.*cte<!  by  it,  it  alM>  bisects  every  cbcni 
which  can  he  drawn  parallel  to  the  BrHt.  If  in  the 
figure  tlie  curve  were  produced,  we  whouM  find  it 
beotiniing  more  and  more  nearly  [larallel  to  the  axis 
AS  It  gets  further  away  fnm  the  directrix.  We  shall 
■tate  a  few  of  the  more  important  jmiptwitions  rcgantl- 
ing  the  parab^rla  which  are  to  be  found  in  treatisefl  en 
curves  of  the  set'ond  degree, 

When  the  vertex  is  taken  as  the  origin  of  co-ordi- 
nates, the  axis  and  the  tangent  at  the  vertex  being 
taken  as  axes  of  oo-onli nates,  the  eqiiatii'n  to  the 
curve  in  givun  in  its  siinjilcst  fivrm,  t^'  -  kx.  The 
constant  k  is  called  the  '  principal  ] parameter'  of  the 
diamet4ir,  which  Eh  the  axis  of  x— -that  is,  the  axis  of 
tbe  paralHila  a  P.  ii»  the  length  of  tbe  chord  throiigb 
f  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  and  is  evidently  equal  to 


four  times  a  P  or  ac.  If  any  other  point  an  th9  < 
14  taken  as  origin,  the  diameter  through  the  point  betn;  < 
the  axia  of  x  and  tbe  tangent  being  tbe  axis  oiy,  tha 
equation  has  the  aame  form^  y*  =  kx^  k  bouig  m  ntfw 
c*:»n8tant,  called  the  'parameter  of  the  diaiDeter/ 
passing  through  the  origin.  A  parabola  may  be  ooa- 
sidored  as  an  ellipse  whose  eccentricity  is  1,  It  may 
be  shown  that  fp  and  the  diameter  through  f  make 
equal  angles  with  the  tangent  at  r.  We  thus  Me 
that  if  tbe  parabola  rotates  about  it3  ajus,  describinf 
a  flurfaoe  called  a  *  paraboloid  of  revolutiain,'  and  if 
this  surface  is  a  nnrror,  rays  of  light  proceeding  from 
the  luminous  point  F  are  all  reflected  pamJJel  to  tlie 
axia. 

P^iEABOLANI,  in  tbe  early  Chnstiaa  chnrdi, 
a  class  of  men  whose  chief  duty  waa  to  attend  on  tbe 
sick  and  diseased.     The  name  was  origin&Uy  that  «i 
the  most  reckless  gladiators,  and  is  derived  from  tha 
Clreek  puraltotos,  *  desperate.*    It  is  not  known  when 
the  first  fraternities  of  Christian  parabolaai  were 
formed,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  date  from  the 
time  of  Constantino.     It  is  certain  at  Leaet  that  at 
that  epoch  there  were  such  functionarieii  in  all  the 
principal  churches  of  the  East,  but  nowhere  wore 
they  more  nnmerouB  than  at  Alexandria,  where  they 
formed  a  cor}id  of  500  men.   Theodosius  the  yomiger 
increased  thia  number  to  600,  because  peaj' 
and  contagious  disca.'^es  were  nowhere  more  o 
than  in   E^^pl     Thia  emperor  placed  them  under 
the  jurisdiLtiun  of  tbe  priefectus  Augustalis,  wbo  waa 
the  chief  magistrate  of  tbe  city ;   but   they 
appointed  by  the  bishop,  whose  directiona  tbej  had  \ 
to  follow  in  all  that  concerned  their  offices  of  charity. 
As  tbe  parabolani  were  for  the  most  pmrt  bold  men, 
familiar  with  and  indij^erent  to  death,  severe  lawii  i 
were  enacted  with  the  view  of  confining  them  to  J 
their   duties   and   preventing   them    from    excitT 
seditions  and  disturbances,  which  were  particularljl 
common  at  Alexandria.    By  the  l1ieoda«iait  com  I 
their  number  was  restricted,  and  they  were  forbidden  \ 
to  be  present  at  public  assemblies^  and  even  in  anj  | 
c<mrt  of  justice,  unless  they  had  some  special  biuii 
there  sanctioned  by  the  law.     On  more   than  * 
occasion  they  showed  tbemaelves  worthy  of  the  i 
picion  in  which  they  were  held,  as  for  example  ai  ] 
the  Council  of  Ephegus  in  449,  when  a  Syrian  monli  I 
named  Barsumas,  at  the  head  of  a  baud  of  armed  i 
pjirabolani,  conmiitted  excesses  of  the  moet  outr«geoui  | 
kirul,  and  terriiied  the  council  into  granting  all  hii 
demands. 

PARACELSLTSj  or  Phtlippus  Aurbolus  Thbd- 
PHRASTra  BoMUASTt^s  TON  HuHENiiEiM,  a  Celebrated 
empiric  and  akhemist,  bom  at   Einsledeln,  in  the  ' 
canton  of  Sehwyz,  in  Switzerland,  in   H&3.     lUti 
proper  name  apiieors  to  have  been  Hdhener^  whidi^ 
Wcame   Faracebas   by   translation   into  Greek,  ia  I 
accordance  with  the  common  practice  of  tbe 
Von  Uohenheim  was  probably  an  invention  of  till  i 
own.      Dissatisfied    with   the   moans   of    acquiring 
knowledge  which  were  within  his  reach  in  hi-*  n»ti%e 
country,  he  travelled  over  the  greater  }iart  of  Eun»pe^ 
incluciing  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain  iMi<iting 
Granada,  where  tiie  Arabs  were  still  cr^ited  witb 
knowing  more  of  the  mysteries  of  science  than  other  ^ 
people),  England,  and  other  parts,  everywhere  seekinif ' 
to  add  to  bis  knowledge.   In  tbectini^eof  bia  trmi-«ia 
he  became  acquainted  with  some  remedies  nt»t  ia 
common  use  among  the  faculty  (prol»abIy  pre}»aiib- 
tions  of  mercury),  by  tneans  of  which  be  i^erfonu^i 
extraordinary  cures,  afid  obtained  great  n^^fuit^tttii 
On  the  fame  ot  these  cures  the  magi^tnury  of  Bafl 
in  1526  offered  him  the  chair  of  lueilicine  in 
dty^  and  the  offer  was  accet>ted«    Heru  be  cniitiniiidP| 
lecturing,  aometlmet  in  barliarous  Latin,  but 
commonly  in  German,  till  the  spring  of  162S»  vh 
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baving  cured  n  rich  eccleBiaflUo  of  a  do-ngerout  dia- 
easG,  and  being  precluded  by  adeciaion  of  the  mAg^iH- 
tracy  from  obtainia^  tbc  atipulato^!  inward,  for  wbicb 
be  ivaa  obliged  to  sue  bia  patient,  he  waa  bo  enraged 
at  the  diBappuiabment  that  he  grossly  abused  the 
judgee,  and  becoming  apprebenaivo  of  their  reaent- 
inent,  took  hia  departure  from  the  city.  He  now 
resumed  his  wandering  life*  accompanied  at  first  by 
hia  pupQ  Opomia%  wbo,  dlaj^ieted  with  his  violence 
and  iutempenuice,  at  length  left  bim  to  ptirstie  bb 
wild  career  alone.  He  died  at  the  hospital  of  St. 
Sebastian  at  Salzburg  in  1541.  Tho  reputation  of 
FaraoelftUB  has  aufTered  much  with  hia  eaxlier  biogra- 
libera  on  account  of  his  obvious  faults,  the  irregularity 
of  hia  life,  his  violence,  aelf- confidence,  and  his  over- 
weening  contempt  for  the  otber  physicians  and  men 
of  science  of  his  own  day.  For  a  long  time  he  was 
regarded  as  little  better  than  a  charlatan  or  a  mad- 
maou  Later  writers,  however,  who  have  atudied  bis 
life  and  bis  epoch  more  attentively,  have  shown  ium 
to  be  entitled  to  higher  consiideration.  He  is  often 
Htyled  the  Luther  of  science,  and  this  appellation  he 
deserves  not  only  hy  reason  of  the  cumbativetiesii  and 
aggreaBtveneBB  d!  his  spirit,  and  bis  earnestness  and 
aaeiduity  m  the  cause  to  which  bo  devoted  himself, 
btit  also  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  attitude 
which  he  took  up  in  science  to  that  asaumed  by 
Luther  in  religion.  As  Luther  turned  from  the 
deciaiona  of  councils  and  the  decrees  of  popfts  to  the 
Bible  as  the  true  standard  of  religious  truth,  the 
right  of  interpreting  wbicb  he  claimed  for  each  indi- 
vidual; BO  Paracelsus  rejected  the  authority  of  Gal  en  ^ 
Avicenna,  and  other  doctors,  whoae  opinions  were 
currently  received  with  imquestioning  submiBsion  in 
hia  day,  and  appealed  to  the  observation  of  nature 
aa  the  only  foundation  of  science.  So  far  he  was  in 
advance  of  bis  age;  but  in  his  metbods  of  interpreting 
n^iture  be  was  as  much  in  the  dark  as  the  rest  of  bia 
contemporaries,  and  while  be  treated  with  merited 
contempt  all  opiniona  in  science  that  had  no  better 
eanction  than  that  of  being  found  in  the  T^Titings  of 
aome  old  authority,  be  was  often  absurdly  creduloua 
in  aoeeptiog  from  others  any  views  professed  to  be 
founded  on  experience.  Hence  he  gave  his  counte- 
nance  to  many  of  the  superstitions  of  the  age,  on 
which  account  he  was  long  and  Is  still  to  some  extent 
popularly  known  only  as  a  ma^ciau  and  practiser  of 
the  black  art.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  enriched  science,  particularly  chemistry 
and  medicine,  wbicb  be  rcgaiiied  aa  intimately  con- 
nected, with  some  valuable  disco veriea,  and  he  is 
eomeiinies  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  modern 
therapeutics.  AmoTig  the  writings  attributed  to 
TaracelsuB  are  some  on  surgery,  chemistry,  and  the- 
*jiogy,  many  of  which  remidn  unpublished.  A  col- 
lection of  bis  works  in  eleven  vols,  quarto  was  printed 
at  Basel  in  1589;  ahto  one  printed  at  Geneva  in  1 B5S, 
with  a  preface  containing''  an  account  of  the  aiitbor. 

rARACHUl  E,  a  silk  instrument  of  an  umbrella 
abape,  about  20  or  30  feet  in  diameter,  attached  to 
baUoons^  by  means  of  whioh  the  aeronaut  may  de- 
scend slowly  from  a  great  height  It  bos  a  hole  at 
the  (op  to  prevent  oscillation.  The  first  account  that 
we  have  of  a  machine  of  this  kind  is  in  a  French 
natiUBcript  ^^Titten  by  an  Italian  of  Venice^  and 

lideseribing  cxperimeiitd  made  with  one  in  1617.  In 
1783  the  French  pby^^ician  Lenormand  made  several 
eatperimentswith  parachutes  of  30  inches  in  diameter 
at  Montpellier;  and  shortly  after  the  macbine  (en- 
ged  to  something  like  its  present  dimensions) 
aune  well  known  through  the  fiublic  descents  of 

^  Slancbard  io  Paris  and  Loudon.     Gamerin  woa  the 
firvt  to  suggest  tbeir  use  for  haltoonists  in  case  id 
accident     See  Akronautics, 
FAKACLKTE  {parakliios^  acounaellori  comforter), 


in  the  English  translation  the  Comforter,  the  Holy 
Ghost  Jesus  promised  to  his  disciples  (John  xiv.  16) 
that  his  Father  would  send  them  another  Comforter, 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  should  abide  with  them  for 
ever,  teach  them  all  things  (^r.  26),  and  bring  all  his 
sayings  to  their  remembrance. 

PARADE,  literally  a  prepared  place  (from  the 
Latin  parait\  to  prepare),  and  originally  ap>plie<l  to 
the  courtyard  of  a  cnstle  or  any  level  prepared 
ground.  It  has  be  nee  come  to  be  applied  to  an 
inspection  of  troof>8  held  on  such  ground, 

FARAIIISE,  the  garden  of  Eden.  The  word  is 
originally  Feralan,  atid  signifies  a  parL  It  was 
introduced  into  the  Greek  language  in  the  form 
paradiigo9  by  Xenopbon,  who  became  acquainted 
with  it  probably  during  the  expeditiun  of  the  lU,i>00 
Greeks.  It  boa  been  introduced  into  modem  Ian* 
go  ages  as  a  name  for  the  garden  of  Eden  (and  hence 
of  any  alx>de  of  happiness)  through  its  having  been 
used  in  that  sense  by  the  translutora  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint. 

PARADISE,  BrEB  of  (Pamdisfa),  a  genua  of 
luseaaorial  or  Perching  Birds,,  allied  to  the  Crows, 
and  included  in  the  Conirostral  section  of  the  order. 
These  bink  form  the  tyfie  of  a  distinct  family,  ihui 
of  the  FaradieeidEe,  the  members  of  wbiuh  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  conical  form  of  the  bill,  the  itpper 
mandible  being  notched  or  indented  near  the  tifv  and 
the  nostrils  being  hidden  by  tbe  pluoies  at  tbe  base 
of  the  beak.  The  wings  are  of  considerable  length, 
and  present  a  rounded  conftirmatiun.  The  tar^i  <ir 
ankles  are  elougdted,  of  strong  make,  and  pnjtected 
by  a  single  large  plate  or  'scutelluuL'  Tbe  outer  toe 
exceeds  tbe  inner  in  length,  and  is  joineil  tnn  the 
middle  toe  at  its  base  by  a  rudimentary  mtimltrana 
The  binder  toe  is  longer  than  the  front  ones,  and  all 
the  nails  are  curved.  I'he  feathers  and  their  peculiar 
disposition  give  to  these  blnk  a  remarkalde  and 
noteworthy  appearance,  Tbe  featbers  of  the  neck 
and  sides  of  the  body  are  of  luot-e  conformation,  and 
extended  from  the  body  so  as  to  present  the  api^jor- 
ancc  of  expanded  ruflles  and  phimea  l*heae  feathers 
are  much  valued  as  articles  of  ornament  and  deot^r- 
ation.  The  history  of  these  birds  was  formerly 
mingled  with  much  that  was  ludicrous  and  mytbiLiaL 
They  were  thus  supposed  to  bave  no  legx,  to  lay  their 
e<,'gs  whilst  on  the  w*mg,  to  suspend  themselves  by 
the  tail -feathers  when  iwleep,  to  feetl  upon  dew,  and 
never  to  vnith  the  eaith  when  living.  The  legs,  in 
preparing  tbe  birds  for  c ornaments,  were  t<jm  away, 
and  this  fact  may  poKiibly  have  given  rise  to  the 
first-mentioned  fable.  All  these  biixla  inhatit  New 
Guinea  and  adjacent  territrjriea.  The  Great  or  Emer- 
ald Bird  of  Farajlise  {ParadLtca  a/Wn  or  mai»r^ 
PL  CXLIV.-CXLV,  fig.  10|  is  the  most  cele- 
brated species  of  this  genua.  The  head  is  anmll 
and  ornamented  with  feathers,  possessing  a  bHIHiuit 
metallic  lustre.  The  neck  is  coloured  ytfUuvv,  with 
a  greenish  tint;  tbe  Ixuly  is  of  a  rich  bnvwn  hue, 
mottled  with  gold ;  the  side  and  tail  feathers  are 
long,  bearded,  and  pendent.  This  brilliant  [tluinage 
is  possessed  by  the  males  only,  theau  birds  being 
polygauiiiiiB.  The  males  are  said  to  strut  aTid  di-^play 
tbemRolv^  bef<»re  the  females  after  tbe  fiwhinn  uf  the 
Peaciicks.  This  first  Bi>eeies  is  found  chiefly  in  tbe 
Molucca  Islands,  particularly  in  Fapua  and  Am, 
where  they  arrive  with  the  westerly  monsions,  and 
return  to  New  Guinea  with  the  easterly  winrls.  They 
Hy  in  groups  numbering  from  thirty  to  forty  birtls, 
led  by  a  member,  denominated  a  'king"  by  the  In- 
dians, In  May  and  June,  the  breeding  Heiuwu,  the 
plumage  of  the  males  attains  it!»  utmtkst  l»iiJliiiiJcy; 
anil  these  latter  assemble  in  bodies,  lui  high  treen,  to 
display  their  gloriotis  plungage;  and  thus  cnoiitit'.te 
a  spectacle  which|  for  tustruus  buauty,  has  bardly 
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a  rival  in  the  animAl  or  vegetable  world.  The  food 
consiiti  chktiy  of  fruita.  The  voice  of  the  male*  ia 
deteribed  as  loud  and  piercing,  that  of  the  femsJes 
bfliog  of  weaker  character  The  natives  of  N«w 
Gumea  kill  these  birdii,  and  eell  the  skina  and  plntn- 
age  to  the  Malaya^  through  wbom  they  reach  the 
centres  of  (dvUJzied  oomiueroe*  They  are  caught 
during-  the  mg:ht  by  climbuig  the  trees  in  which  they 
roost  Tbe  specific  name  apoda  of  Linnaeus  waa  so 
l>estowed  from  the  general  belief  that  these  birda 
w&uted  ftiet,  althou^  ihje  great  natural kt  Mtuaelf 
was  fully  awiure  of  these  hir^i  poBscfiaing  linibn.  Tbe 
Superb  Bird  of  Paradiae  {P,  auperba)  ia  a  familiar 
epedea.  Tbe  P.  reffia^  or  King  Bird  of  Paradise,  and 
the  P,  magnijlca  and  P,  t'tncfu;  are  otht^r  epecies. 
These  birda  are  tmd  to  tly  against  the  wind^  ho  as  to 
avoid  rutHinif  the  featliers,  and  so  as  to  keep  tbem 
in  an  expanded  Htate.  They  are  stud  to  faE  to  the 
ground  when  a  sudtlen  change  of  wind  occurs. 

PARADOX  is  that  which  nms  eotmter  to  general 
idea  aad  expectation,  and  nppears  accorliniily  to  be 
inoredible  and  iiicomprehcn!}ible.  In  Htemturc  or 
sdenoe  we  give  the  Diune  of  paradox  to  any  propoiri- 
tion  contradJctory  to  what  is  generally  admitted  to 
be  the  correct  \iew. 

PARAliTIN.  The  name  is  applied  to  the  solicl, 
fatty  ^  crystal  line  substance  obtained  by  the  destructi  ve 
distiliaticm  of  various  organic  bodies,  such  aa  bituuiln- 
ous  Hhale^  &c  Paraffin  is  generally  obtaiced  by  heat- 
ing bituminous  idude  in  iron  retorts  at  a  low  red  heat; 
ooadenaing  the  tarry  products,  and  purifying  these  by 
distillation,  washing  successively  with  soda,  water, 
and  acid,  and  again  distilling.  ITiofle  portions  of  the 
oil  which  solidify  in  tbe  final  distillations  are  collected 
separately  from  the  liquid  portions,  washed  witli  soda 
and  acid,  and  crystallized  or  again  dltstilled  The 
partially  purified  paratlin  Ia  now  again  treated  with 
acid^  allowed  to  solidify ,  submitted  to  the  action  of 
centrifugal  machines,  and  finally  atrongl>^  prei^ed  in 
order  to  remove  auy  liquid  oil  which  may  still  adhere 
to  it.  The  solid  substance  m  now  melted  and  cast 
into  blocks.  Large  quontitiea  of  paraffin  are  a.lso 
ubtaiued  from  otrtkeriie  rund  pctroV ura. 

The  liijuid  oils  obtainetl  in  the  process  sketched 
above  come  into  oommerce  under  the  general  name 
of  paraflin-oil,  the  lighter  oila  being  used  for  illumi- 
nating and  tbe  heavier  for  la bri eating  purposes. 

The  amt Hints  of  paraffin  and  of  Ught  and  heavy 
mk  obtaineci  froui  100  parts  of  different  samplM  olf 
fllttle  Aire  stated  in  the  foUowbig  table: — 
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The  amoont  of  paraflio  obtainetl  fmm  the  celebrated 
Boghead  cauuel  or  Torbafjehill  mineral  amounted  to 
about  1'5  parts  per  100  of  coaL 

Pure  paraffin  has  a  spedfie  gravity  of  about  '577;  it 
melts  abritit  47  j  but  the  melting-point  varies  in  differ- 
ent speoiiriens.  Paraffin  may  be  crvistaUi'^ed  from  an 
ethereal  litdution.  On  account  of  the  great  inertness 
and  general  inactivity  of  tbia  tuhetance  it  bos  received 
its  name  {parum-aJfinU).  Ojddi«ing  agents  exert 
hut  little  action  on  paraffin,  generally  speaking; 
chlorine  is  without  action  on  it  at  onlinary  tempera- 
tures, but  if  passed  into  molten  paiatfin  it  with* 
draws  a  part  of  the  hydrogen,  and  forms  chluritLated 
denvati  ves. 

From  the  most  recent  researches  upon  the  chemi- 
cal constitution  of  paraffin  it  would  ai>pear  that  it  is 
a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  of  tbe  manah-gas  or 
CpHin^i  series  with  those  of  the  ^olefine  or  CiHia 
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Tbe  name  paraffin  is  gec«rically  applied  lo  aU  I1mi| 

hydrocarbomi  ol  the  marsh-gas  series.  f 

PARAGUAY,  a  name  at  one  ttnie  used  in  a  mrf  | 
extensive  sense,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  <rf 
immense  regions  of  South  America   between   ls& 
16"  &  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  between  CUII  | 
and  Peru  on  the  west,  and  Brazil  on  the 
confined  to  tbe  republic,  extending  from  lat.  22*  to 
27'  20'  8.^  and  Ion.  54'  40'  to  5S^  iO'  w.    Its  w«s«eni 
boundary  m  formed  by  the  river  Pangunjr,  wfakfc 
separates  it  from  Bolivia  and  the  Argentine  Bepabili^  , 
and  its  southern  and  s<3uth-eastem  by  tha  Panni^ 
which  separates  it  from  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
BraziL     Its  north -eastern  boundary,  as  fixed  by  tlM  j 
treaty  with  Bnudl  of  Jan^iary,  1872,  begins  in  thecal 
at  the  Salto  grande  de  siete  Qued^is,  on  tbe  FunnI 
in  lat,  24°  s^  then  proceeds  up  the  river  Igattm  ■•  lai 
as  the  Serra  Maracaju^  which  it  then  follow*  nertk 
wards  to  the  sources  of  tbe  Apa^  finally  turning  ^oft  ] 
along  this  river  tiU  it  joins  the  Paragoaj  about  kt.  J 
22'  %     The  ar^  of  the  sUte  is  56,69^  aqnnre  i 
The  whole  snrfaoe  belongs  to  the  baalne  of  the  ] 
gaay  and  Parami,  a  mountain  range  of 
elevation  stretching  between  thenif  north  to 
so  as  to  form  their  watershed^  and  send  the  < 
in  opposite  directions^  but  nearly  in  equal  ^ 
The  distance  of  the  watershed  from  the  river  i 
anywhere  eicceeds  100  miles,  and  benos  the  1 
by  which  the  drainage  is  conveyed  ue 
able  fur  their  numWr  than  their  magnitade. 
the  largest  is  the  Tibicuari^  which,  owinjg  to  J 
bend  in  tbe  watershed,  has  its  c^jurse 
pmlotiged,  and  being  augmented  by  several 
attbients  from  the  north,  becomea  a  noble 
before  it  reaches  the  I'aragiiay.    Ftona  the  nu 
rcfjion  tht.^  snrfat  e  rapidly  descends,  firat 
a  tincly-divcrsIHed  succession  of  lower  baigli(l%  i 
then  spreading  out  into  rich  alluvial  pl&tn9,  wlii^ 
not  uufrequently,  in  the  immediate  vicinitj  ol  tlie 
laqxer  streams,  are  converted   into  swamps* 
climate^  though  tropical,  has  its  excessive  beat  \_ 
modified  by  the  inequalities  of  the  surfacse^  bnt  i 
curs  with  the  natnral  fertility  of  the  soO  in  |^ 
a  vegetation  of  tUmoet  nneqiialled  luxurianoe 
grandenr.     In  tbe  forests  are  found  at  le 
varieties  of  tinil^er,  admirably  adapted  for  nU 
poses  in  which  elasticity,  dorability*  or  buioynauy  j 
required ;  dye-woods,  gums,  dnii^^  perf  umei^  i 
oils^  and  fruits  in  almost  endless  variety, 
tlie  hills  are  literally  covered  with  the  y^rbm 
OT  Paraguay  tea  (see  ^lATfi),  no  oontempUble  i 
ttite  for  tbe  tea  r>f  China,  and  the  principal  f 
of  one -half  of  South  America,    The  larger  plains  i 
roamed  over  by   immense   herds  of    cattl^ 
though  scarcely  required  for  food  in  a  country  i 
wise  so  richly  provided^  yield  valuable  prodtu 
the  shape  of  hide»,  t'dlow,  hair,  Lom%  bonci^  kc; 
ami  on  aB  the  alluvial  tracts  where  cuTti^-Btirn 
attempted  with  instruments,  however  primiti  re 
caue^  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  maize,  and  in  abiirt  i 
greater  part  of  the  must  valuable  products^  bolh  of  I 
tbe  tropical  and  the  temperate  sones^  are  raised  in  j 
profusion.     In    18S2   the   imports    were    Taioed 
£  2d  4, 4  25,  consisting  chiefly  of  textile  fahvica,  85  | 
cuut  of  which  are  sent  from  Britain  ;  the  exp 
wure  valut^d   at   £330^^5,  anrl   compriiied   maanly^ 
niat<5  and  tobacco.    The  only  raiUvay  in  PamgitM'  il 
a  lino  of  4ij  miles  from  Aauncion  the  cnjMtaf  le 
Paraguan. 

Paraguay  was  originally  a  Spanish  orklooT.    TW 
fir»t  settlement  which  ttaey  made  was  in  153&.     Ia 
160S  a  number  of  inirm^'mnt  Jesuits  snooeeded  IE 
obtaining  the  supreme  power  in  the   new  osleny, « 
and  e^t.iblished  a  powerful  and  weU'-organixed  gef^  1 
emment,  which  lasted  till  1758,  when  it 
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tbrown  by  tho  BraziliaM  and  Spaniards.  In  the 
oonbest  of  the  SpanUh  colonies  witb  Scnith  America 
its  isolated  position  gave  it  decided  advantages^  and 
almost  at  once,  by  a  single  effort^  it  succeeded  in 
emancipating  itself  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  but  it 
was  only  to  fall  under  ono  atill  more  galling.  Dr. 
FrancLo,  who  commenced  bis  political  career  In  1 S 1 1 
as  Becretary  to  the  revolution:iry  junta,  having  been 
elected  consnl,  exchanged  the  name  for  that  of  dic- 
tator in  1814,  and  thenoeforward  till  his  death  in 
1S40,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eifjbty-four,  retained  it 
with  a  firm  grasp  both  in  name  and  in  reality.  His 
tyrannyf  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  moat  remark* 
able  political  phenomena  of  modem  timea,  was  main- 
talned  by  a  rirjoroua  system  of  espionage  and  by  a 
strict  prohibition  of  all  intercourse  witb  other  uations. 
On  the  de:ith  of  Dr.  Francia  a  consular  govemment 
was  establishedj  i,vbich,  however,  only  lasted  till 
1844,  when  Don  Corloa  Ant^mio  I^pez  was  elected 
president  for  ten  years.  By  a  decree  istfued  by  bim 
on  tho  *20th  of  May,  184ii,  tb©  country  waa  dedared 
free  and  open  both  to  f oreigiiera  and  commerce  The 
beneffita  of  thia  liberal  arrangement  were,  however, 
in  a  great  meaaure  frustrated  by  the  Belfish  policy 
of  the  govemment  of  Bueaos  Ayrea,  which,  taking 
undue  advantage  of  its  command  of  the  outlet  of  tlie 
IjA  Plata,  crippled  tho  trade  not  ordy  of  Faraway, 
but  of  the  extensive  region*  beyond  it^  to  which  the 
Faranii  and  Paraguay  fnmlsb  the  only  available 
means  <jf  transport.  War  was  ultimately  declared 
by  Pu'agtiay  a^ain^t  the  adjoining  state,  and  the 
defeat  and  flight  of  Eosas,  tbe  dictator  of  Bueooe 
Ay  res,  in  Februar}-,  1852,  changed  thia  etate  of 
affairs,  Buenos  Ayreg  then  recognized  the  inde- 
pendence of  Paraguay,  and  in  tho  same  year,,  in 
acsoordance  with  a  decree  of  the  provisional  director 
(of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  the  navigation  of 
the  Rio*deda-Pliita,  the  Paranii,  and  tbe  Uruguay 
was  opeuetl  to  all  frtrfiij^n  vessels  mider  120  tone 
register,  Dnn  Caiiois  Loj^ez  remained  president  of 
Pangoaj  till  biM  death  in  1862,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceed^ by  his  son  Don  Frandsoo  Solano  Lopez.  The 
new  prcsidtmt  began  well.  Having  bad  a  European 
educationi  he  was  favourable  to  European  ideas,  and 
gave  himself  with  ardour  to  tbe  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  coxmtry.  He  conclmJed  treaties  of 
oommerce  with  England,  France,  the  United  States, 
Brazil,  &c.,  and  did  all  in  hii  power  to  pnimote  the 
px)wth  of  .af^cultnre  and  induetry  in  the  land.  But 
just  when  Paraguay  seemed  about  to  enter  on  a 
career  of  prosperity  previouBly  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  a  disastrous  war  witb  Brazil 
And  the  Argentine  Bepublic  broke  out  (end  of  lfi@l), 
which  lasted  for  Bve  years,  laying  waste  the  oountry 
and  greatly  diminishing  the  popidation.  The  war 
cnmo  to  a  dose  with  tiie  detffch  of  Lopes  in  1870. 
Tho  country,  exhausted  and  depressed,  was  obHged 
to  yield  to  the  demands  of  Brayil,  and  in  January, 
1S72,  accepted  the  treaty  by  which  it  was  limited 
to  its  present  boundaries.  A  tiojnikr  constitutional 
govemment  has  Kinoe  been  established.  Pop.  accord- 
ing to  census  of  1873,  l:2l,07y  ;  according  to  oHicial 
f>a|>ort  of  \ii7*J,  3-ltT,04S,  the  females  (as  a  coDsequencc 
of  the  war}  far  exceciling'  the  males. 

PARAHYBA,  a  maritime  pro\dnc6  of  Braril, 
situated  between  Eio-Grande -do- Norte  on  tbe  north 
and  Pemambuoo  on  the  south,  and  stretching  along 
the  coast  for  about  70  miles,  with  a  leng^th  ot  nut  less 
than  280  miles  j  area>  28,846  square  miles.  It  con- 
sists of  ramifi cations  of  the  cordiUera  BorboremAp 
desoending  gradually  toward  the  coast,  and  separated 
by  extensive  valleys,  each  watered  by  a  oonuiiderahle 
stream.  Much  of  the  soil  is  of  a  sandy  teztm^  but 
rich  aUnvial  tracts  occur  along  the  banks  of  the 
Atreams.   These  arc  chiefly  devoted  to  the  cult!^  ation 


of  sugar-cane  or  rice,  while  many  of  the  slop«i  rising 
from  them  are  well  adapted  for  mandioc,  cotton, 
millet,  and  tobacco.  A  singular  climatic  phenomenon 
prevents  any  great  development  of  agriculture.  At 
irregular  intervals,  varying  from  four  to  seven  years, 
there  is  in  the  bi;^hdying  districts  of  tbe  interior, 
and  more  rarely  in  the  whole  province,  no  rainy 
season,  in  oonsequence  of  which  there  is  a  failure  of 
crops  and  terrible  mortality  among  cattle.  Extensive 
foreifts^  furnishing  valuable  timber,  gums,  and  bal- 
aams,  crown  many  of  the  loftiest  summits.  Fop. 
(etitimnted  at  end  of  ISS'i),  432,S17. 

PARAHYBA,  a  town  in  Brazil,  capital  of  the 
province,  and  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
i^joat  16  miles  trom  its  mouth.  It  has  an  old  Jesuit 
college,  occupied  partly  by  the  governor  wad  oGm* 
manaant,  and  partly  by  the  House  of  Assembly  and 
law  courts;  a  college,  several  churches  and  convents, 
a  town-bouse,  and  custom  house,  llie  harbour  at 
tbe  town  is  easily  aoocssible^  and  much  frequented 
by  coasting- vessels,  which  generally  load  with  cotton, 
sugar,  Bra^-wood,  gums,  and  balsams.   Pop.  16,000. 

PAEAKEKT,  or  Pahroquet  {Pm>phonna:),  a 
sub- family  of  the  PsittaddiB  or  Parrots^  character- 
ized by  the  generally  small  size  of  body,  and  of  the 
beak,  the  upper  mandible  being  leas  convex  or  arched 
than  in  the  Parrots.  The  tail-feathers  are  very  long 
in  tbe  Parroquets.  In  other  respects  they  are  allied 
to  the  true  Paj-rotB  (which  see).  In  thtir  distribu* 
tion  the  Parakeets  are  confined  to  theEuatem  Hemi- 
sphere, The  islands  of  tho  Eastern  Arcbipelago 
fonn  the  chief  habitat  of  these  birds,  but  Bpedt»  also 
occur  in  India  and  Australlju  Amongst  the  most 
familiar  forms  included  in  this  sub- family  are  the 
Rose-riuf^ed  and  Alexandrine  Parroquets.  The  for- 
mer {Palaomit  tortiuatm)  is  fmind  in  India  and  on 
the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa.  It  averages  15  incbea 
in  length,  the  tail  making  up  nearly  two-thirds  of 
this  extent-  llio  b(jdy-oolour  is  a  bright  green,  the 
q^cific  name  bein;;  derived  from  tbe  presence  of  a 
pink  circle  round  tbe  neck.  The  Alexandrine  Parro- 
quet  (jP.  AlcrundH)  of  India  is  a  nearly -allied  species. 
ITiese  birds  may  be  taught  to  speak  with  distinct' 
ness.  Many  other  species  of  the  genus  Palieamis 
occur  in  India,  lliey  devastate  the  grain- crops  in  a 
marked  degree.  From  tiiree  to  four  eggs  are  pro- 
duced^  the  nest  being  situated  in  holes  of  trees  and 
similar  places. 

The  Ground  Parakeets  of  Australia  are  so  named 
from  their  terrestrial  haldts,  these  forms  never  perch- 
ing on  trees,  but  inhabiting  Hat  groundft,  anJ  liv- 
ing amongst  the  reeda  and  grass  of  swamps.  These 
birds  generally  live  in  solitary  pairs.  Tho  nest  is  of 
»tmple  construction,  and  situated  on  tbe  ground, 
Tbe  Common  Ground  Parakeet  of  Australia  (/*«- 
ophorvt  fnrmoxwt)  possesses  a  green  and  black  plum- 
age, the  tail  being  similarly  coloured,  and  the  body- 
feathers  having  each  a  band  of  dark-brttwn  hue.  It 
measures  about  12  inches  in  length,  iucluj*ive  of  the 
tail.  The  Grass  Parakeets  of  Australia,  of  which 
tbe  small  Warbling  Parakeet  {MthptHtacun  undu* 
iaiuxy  FL  CXL.-CXLL  fig.  6)  is  a  good  example, 
are  also  to  a  great  extent  terrestrial  in  habits.  They 
iii habit  the  central  flat  lauds  of  Australia,  and  food 
on  the  see<ls  of  the  grasses  covering  the  plains.  They 
perch  on  the  Eucalypti  or  Gum-trees  during  the  day, 
and  the  nests  are  sitnated  Id  the  hollows  of  these 
trees.  The  English  name  of  the  species  above-men- 
tioned IS  derived  from  the  warbling  notes  they  emit 
— a  song  differing  widely  from  the  general  coane 
screech  of  the  parrot  tribe.  The  geoiM  Suphema 
also  includes  several  representative  forms  of  Aus- 
Indian  Grass  Parakeets. 

PARALLAX,  the  apparent  change  of  place  which 
bodies  undergo  by  being  viewed  from  different  points. 
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The  term  haa  become  teclmical  in  aatronoTny,  aad 
implies  tbo  dilTerence  of  the  apparent  positions  of 
any  celestial  object  vvben  viewed  fromi  tbe  flurface 
of  tbe  earth  and  from  the  centre  of  e  it  bur  tbe  eaj-th 
or  the  fiun.  It  hs  usual  tt\  rtfer  all  asitronomicol 
obaervations  to   either  of   these   two   poiute.     The 

*  apparent  place'  of  a  heavenly  body  is  its  place  as 
seen  in  the  heavens  by  an  observer.     Its  *  true*  or 

*  mean  *  plac«  is  its  place  in  the  heavens  aa  if  viewed 
from  tbe  centre  of  the  earth.  We  too  that  the  aJti- 
tude  of  a  heavenly  botly  is  dcpresaed  by  parallax^  and 
the  parallax  is  greatest  when  the  object  is  in  tbe 
boris^on^  and  least  when  in  the  zenith.  The  hori- 
zontal parallax  of  tbe  moon  is  greater  thim  that  of 
any  other  heavenly  body,  as  the  moon  ia  nearer  than 
other  bodiea.  If  two  aatronofner*,  one  Bouth  and  the 
other  north  of  tbe  equator,  on  the  Rame  meridian, 
observe  the  altitude  of  the  same  heavenly  body  ithe 
mooUi  fur  example)  at  the  same  inetantf  it  la  eiuy  to 
thow  by  a  diagram  that  the  parallax  may  be  calcu-* 
lated  when  the  latitudes  are  known,  and  from  tbe 
parallax,  knowing  their  diatanoe  asunder  tm  tbe 
earth,  tbe  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  hotly  and 
the  body's  magnitude  miay  be  found.  Iliia  parallax 
19  called  Miuriiar  or  geocentric.  The* annual "  or 
heliocentric  parallax  of  &  celestial  object^  such  aa  a 
Bxed  star^  is  mea&ured  by  observing^  ita  displacement 
when  viewed  from  tbe  two  extremities  of  tbe  earth's 
orbit.  Even  with  this  enormouB  '  haae-line'  (to  use 
a  iur\'eyor'B  term)  tlie  angle  between  the  tift'o  lines 
to  the  star  a  Centaurif  which  seems  to  be  tbe  star 
ne&rest  us,  is  only  0'91S"p  and  thi^}  corr^pondB  to  a 
dbitance  of  about  20,656,000,000,000  miles. 

The  term  *  parallax*  is  also  employed  to  denote  tbe 
n  on -coincidence  of  the  crosa  fibres  in  a  telescoi>e  with 
the  focus  of  the  eye-g^laaa.  When  thero  \&  parallax, 
by  aligbtly  changing  the  position  nf  the  eye  we  get 
tho  citM8  fibres  to  coincide  vnth  dMereat  points  in 
tbe  image  of  a  diirtant  object. 

PARALLEL  LINES,  straight  line!*  in  the  same 
plane  which  never  meet,  no  matter  how  far  producccL 

PARALIiEL  LINES,  in  sieges,  are  those  trenches 
which  generally  run  i^arallel  with  the  outlines  of  the 
fortresa.  They  serve  as  places  for  concentrating  the 
forces  to  be  directed  against  tbe  fortrefis,  and  are 
usually  3  feet  deep,  fr«im  9  to  12  feet  wide,  and  of 
A  length  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Generally  three  parallel  lines  are  ret|iiiaiEe  before  a 
breach  is  made.  The  last  receives  tbe  apparatus  des- 
tined to  effect  tbe  breach,  and  is  made  on  tbe  tjbicis 
itaelf.  The  commumcation  from  one  to  the  other  is 
effected  by  means  of  ditches.  Yauban  first  made  ubc 
of  them  in  1673,  at  the  siege  of  Maeatricbt, 

PARALLEL  MOTION,  a  mechanical  contriv* 
anoe  employed  by  Watt  to  communicate  the  alternate 
pushes  and  pulk  of  the  piston-rod  of  a  steam  engine 
to  the  end  of  a  vibrating  beam,  and  which  prevents 
the  aetioD  of  forces  tenmng  to  destroy  the  right-line 
motion  of  tbe  piston-rod  The  motion  given  to  the 
end  of  tho  rod  is  not  accurately  in  a  straight  line,  but 
it  ia  very  nearly  so.  Wattes  parallel  motion  is  still 
employed  in  all  stationary  beam -engines*  In  marine 
beuD 'engines  the  armngement  employed  is  the  same 
in  iM^nciple,  but  differs  somewhat  in  form  from  that 
used  by  Watt.  In  direct -action  engines,  tliat  is, 
where  the  mot  ion  of  the  piston  is  at  once  communi- 
cated to  the  crank  by  a  eonnecting-rod,  the  piaton- 
rod  is  constrained  by  guides  to  move  in  a  straight 
line. 

In  the  figure  a  E  is  half  tbe  beam;  it  ia  supported 
A.t  A,  Kud  vibrates  about  a.  Tbua,  any  point  In  tbe 
beuD  moves  in  ao  arc  of  a  circle  whose  centre  ia  A. 
M  is  the  poiut  to  which  the  motion  of  the  pifitou-rod 
b  to  be  transferred,  no  ia  a  rod  fixed  at  d,  and 
vibrating  about  D.    Thtis,  c  moves  in  an  arc  of  a 


circle  Tsith  D  as  centre.   B  moves  in  tat  ire  of 

with  A  as  centre,  and  tbe  ends  of  the  rod  BO  ara 

therefore   constrained   to  move  in  difTerept   p«»tbj^ 
When  the  motion  of  this  rod  is  ejuumaed  it  wiU  b» 


found  that  there  ia  a  certain  point  in  it,  x,  whi<^ 
moves  very  nearly  in  a  straight  line.  And  it  mAy  be 
shown  that  b  ii  :  c  m  : :  0  D  :  A  B,  Thos^  if  the  end 
of  the  piston -rod  were  fastened  to  M,  the  mechamaai 
would  keep  it  moving  very  nearly'  in  a  straight  line 
when  giving  a  vibrat(try  motion  about  a  to  the  besan. 
Again,  if  c  N  and  e  n  are  rods  of  such  lengths  that 
B  K  K  c  Ia  a  parallelogram,  and  if  they  are  attached  by 
a  free  joint  at  N,  and  if  N  is  in  the  line  a  ii  produced, 
then  If  will  also  move  in  a  straight  line.  It  is  to  X 
that  tho  piston-rod  is  attocbeil,  the  air-pump  rod  of 
the  steam-engine  beinjr  attached  to  M.  Watt  very 
clearly  stated  the  principle  of  the  parallel  motion  when 
he  said  that  the  points  b  and  c  described  lu^cs  whose 
convexities  lay  in  different  directions^  and  oompen* 
sated  for  each  other's  variation  from  »  stmigltt  line; 
BO  that  a  certain  point  m  at  the  top  of  tbe  pump-ind, 
lying  between  thoi^e  convexities^  ascended  or  dosoended 
in  a  straight  line, 

PARALLELOGRAM  OF  FOECES,  an  impor- 
tant dynamical  principle,  deduced  by  Newton  from 
an  axiom  called  the  paralleto^^rim  of  velocities  and 
a  definition  of  force.  If  two  fortxa  acting  in  different 
directions  on  a  particle  at  the  same  tinae  be  repre- 
sented in  magnitude  and  direction  by  two  straight 
lines  meeting  at  tbe  particle,  their  resultant  effect  in 
giving  motion  to  tho  par  tide  is  that  of  a  force  repre- 
sented in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  diagonal 
(terminating  iu  the  particle)  of  the  paraUelogram,  of 
which  the  two  former  lines  are  two  sides.  See 
Mechanics. 

PARALLELS  OF  LATITUDE,  the  imaginary 
lines  which  pass  round  the  earth  in  circles  wboes 
planes  are  at  right  anglea  to  the  earth's  axis,  and 
by  means  of  which  degrees  of  latitnde  are  measured 
on  the  meridians.  They  are  numbered  northirarda 
and  southwards  from  tbe  equator,  ma3cing  90*  irom 
that  line  to  each  of  the  poles.  For  the  tniitbodb  i  ~ 
finding  the  latitude  of  a  place,  see  Latitxjdx. 

PARAIA'SIS.     See  Palst. 

PARAMAGNETISM.    See  MAomrmv  (end  . 
article). 

PAIIAMAIIIBO,  the  capital  of  Dutch  Gnijoia  i 
Surinam^  about  12  milea  above  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  rimi 
Surinam,  It  ia  a  pretty  town.  Tbe  streets  af«~^ 
planted  with  lemon,  orange,  and  tamarind  tre^;  and 
tbe  houses  have  all  tbe  apj^earance  of  Dutch  neatncis 
and  cleanliness.  It  has  a  govemment-boofle  and 
other  public  buildings,  Calvinistic,  Lutheran,  Mora- 
vian, and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  two  synainQffne% 
an  oq>han  hospital,  a  military  hospital,  and  wtgs 
barracks.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  Dutch  West  Indian 
trade,  for  which  it  is  furnished  with  facilitiea  by  tfarea 
canals  which  intersect  the  town  and  the  navigable 
river.  The  principal  eirports  are  sugar,  coffee,  ootfeoii^ 
cacaO|  and  Indigo;  tbo  imports,  grain,  salt,  proridoil% 
and  European  goods,     Pop.^lb^l),  *J7,416, 

PARAMATfA,  or  Parramatta^  a  town  in  Netr 
South  Wales,  in  the  coxmty  of  Cumberland,  on  a 
river  or  rather  arm  of  tbe  sea  of  tba  Mme  name^  in  a 


PARA3IATTA— PARASANO. 


an 


beatitiful  and  well-cultivated  diAtrtct,  14  miles  west 
of  Sydney*  It  occiipiea  a  large  apace,  conaielin^'  i>f 
bouaeB  built  of  brick  or  whitt}  freesUioe,  generally 
dtitacbed  from  eiu:li  other^  partly  BurTiiiunded  by  gar* 
dens,  and  arranged  in  rei^lar  atreeta^  uf  wbicb  the 
principal  one  ia  about  1  mile  long.  Tbe  public  build- 
ing»  include  a  govemiueTit-himae  (now  Waaed  a*  a 
boiir<ling-bou8e)j  placiea  of  worsbip  for  KpiscupaliiiiDEi^ 
Prcabyteriana,  MetbodiriUt  Baptiats,  Cijngregation' 
aliats,  Roman  Catboli<^  &c. ;  2orpban  Bcbools ;  oay hnne 
lor  tbe  infirm  and  dettitute^  for  the  insane,  &c; 
meohonics"  institute,  aud  several  scbook.  Woollen 
doth  is  mauufaetnred  to  Bome  extent;  and  in  the 
vicinity  tbere  are  large  salt- works  and  copper  smelt- 
ing fumajcea.  Mnch  fruit  ia  groTrVn  in  tho  district,. 
The  town  ia  the  oldest  in  the  ttilony  except  Sydney. 
It  returns  one  member  tn  the  Legislative  Aaaembly 
of  New  South  Wales.     Top.  (1881),  8433. 

PARAMAITA,  a  light  twilled  fabric  with  a  weft 
of  cumbed  merino  wool  and  a  cotton  warp.  It  waa 
invented  at  Bradfortl,  in  Yorkshire,  where  it  is  still 
largely  man^factured. 

PARANA,  a  river  in  South  America,  the  largest 
except  tbe  Amazon,  and  draining  &  larger  baain  than 
any  other  river  in  the  New  World  except  the  Amazon 
and  tbe  Missisaippi*  It  Is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
two  streams^  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Paranahyba, 
which  meet  about  lat.  19''  a.  and  Ion.  51"  40'  w.  in 
Brazil  The  formtir,  which  is  often  regarded  aa  tbe 
tme  bead  of  the  Parantij  rises  in  the  Brazilian  pro* 
vince  of  Minaa  Geraes,  about  lat,  2*2'  8,  and  Ion.  43'' 
30"  W.;  and  the  latter  in  the  province  of  Goyaz,  near 
the  bcjrdera  of  Minas  Geraea^  about  lat  18**  S.  and 
Ion.  47^  80'  w.  At  the  point  wbere  the  two  head- 
waters of  the  Parand  meet,  a  point  about  400  or 
600  miles  from  the  source  of  the  Rio  Grande,  tho 
river  takes  a  southerly  courat?,  having  previously 
flowed  in  i  westerly  direction  ia  both  its  branches. 
At  thia  point  it  separates  tbe  province  of  Goyaz,  on 
tlie  rigbt  bank,  from  that  of  Sio  Paulo  on  the  left, 
audas  It  flowB  south  separates  tbe  province  of  Alatto 
G rosso  from  Silo  Paulo  and  Parani.,  and  the  country 
of  Paraguay  from  the  Brazilian  province  of  Parang 
and  from  the  province  of  Corrientea,  belonging  to  tho 
Argentine  Confederation.  About  lat.  ^7'  a.  the 
stream  iigaia  turns  weatwarda,  till  it  receivea  the 
Paragnay  on  its  right  bank  at  tbe  town  of  Corrientea^ 
about  Ion.  58"  40'  w.,  after  which  it  again  turns  aoutb 
through  the  Argentine  Confederatiun,  and  finally 
falla  into  the  estuary  of  the  La  Plata^  Its  principal 
tributanes  besides  the  Paraguay  are  the  Tiete  or  An- 
bemby,  the  Pftranapanema^  Ivahy  or  Peixe,  Piquery^ 
Tjbc|UAry^  and  Ignany  or  Ouritiba,  on  its  left  bonk; 
and  the  Salodo  on  ita  right  bank.  All  the  tributaries 
on  ita  left  bank  are  comparatively  abort,  but  tbe 
Sidado,  which  it  receives  ia  the  Argentine  province 
of  Sank*  F^  is  a  stream  of  1000  milosi  in  length.  Its 
length,  from  ita  sources  to  ita  junction  with  the  Para- 
gimy^  is  probably  1500  miles,  and  thence  to  the  sea 
fiOO  miles  more.  In  breadth,  current,  and  volume  of 
water,  the  Paranii  has  ten  times  tbe  magnitude  of 
ihe  Paraguay,  which  is  itself  superior  to  the  greatest 
]*!uropean  rivers.  But  owing  to  its  rapid  descent, 
and  the  mineralogical  character  of  the  country  through 
w^hich  it  ttowB,  it  is  not  navigable  up  for  more  than 
250  miles  to  tbe  Sal  to  do  Yguazu,  lat,  25"  60'  S., 
above  which  for  100  miles  the  stream  is  but  a  sue- 


lOBBsion  of  rapids  and  cascades,  as  far  as  the  Gran 
Sal  to,  lat.  24  i*  a.,  where  the  great  river,  previoualy 
a  IcjAguo  in  breadth,  rushes  through  a  chasm  only 
<50  yarda  wide.  In  tbe  lower  part  of  its  course,  below 
ill  junction  with  the  Paraguay,  the  Parani  is  every- 
where deep,  broad,  and  unobstructed,  except  In  the 
di^lta,  where  the  deepest  channel  has  often  but 
24  fathoms.     December  is  the  num th  in  which  the 


Parand  ooavejrs  to  the  soa  the  greatest  volume  of 
water. 

P^yiANX,  a  province  of  Brazil,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  province  of  ftao  Paulo,  east  by  tlio 
Atlantic,  south  by  the  proYinoes  of  Santa  Cathariua 
and  Silo  Pedro,  and  by  tbe  Argentine  Confederation, 
and  west  by  Paraguay  and  the  province  of  Matto 
G rosso;  area,  85,429  square  miles.  It  is  is  yet  but 
thinly  inhabited,  but  as  tbe  soil  is  fertile  and  the 
climate  good,  it  is  yearly  attraotiiig  a  larger  popula- 
tion. The  prindjMd  rivers  are  the  Parani,  which 
forms  its  western  boundary,  tbe  Ararasira,  the  Curi- 
tiba  or  Tguany,  the  Taquary,  Plquery,  Ivaby  or 
Peixe,  and  the  Paranapanema,  which  flows  along  tbe 
greater  piu*t  of  its  northern  frontier.  Tbe  pro\  ince 
was  formed  in  1855.  Ita  chief  town  is  Nurandiu 
Pop.  in  1881,  100,348. 

PARAPET  (from  the  Italian  parapetti),  which  ia 
again  derived  from  payarCf  to  protect,  and  pttto^  tbe 
breast)^  in  fitrtificatictn,  a  work,  usuaUy  of  eartli, 
intended  to  protect  the  troops  within  the  rampart«i, 
as  well  aa  the  pieces  of  artillery  ustd  in  the  defence. 
It  has  three  slo|>ing  surfaces,  an  outer,  upper,  and 
inner;  but  the  upper  surface  slopes  only  very  gently 
downvvaida  and  outwards.  It  is  intended  for  the 
defenders  bo  rest  tbeir  rifles  or  muskets  on  when 
firing.  In  order  to  tire  tho  defenders  ascend  to  a 
Itdge  called  a  banquette,  about  half -way  up  the 
parajiet.  The  defences  rotmd  tho  roofs  of  castles  are 
also  called  parapets. 

In  architccturti  the  term  parapet  is  applied  to  the 
structures  placed  at  the  edges  of  platforma,  balconies, 
roof  a  of  houses,  sides  of  bridges,  &c.,  to  prevent 
people  from  falling  over.  They  are  sometimes  plain 
and  sometimes  ornament^iL 

PARAPH,  a  particular  character  or  flourish  added 
to  the  signature  of  a  person,  to  render  the  counter- 
feiting of  it  more  diOicult  With  some  nations,  m 
the  Spaniards,  tbey  are  aa  common  and  take  as 
much  room  as  in  the  middle  agea;  indeed,  they  often 
atKx  the  paraph  without  tbe  name  to  official  papers. 

PARAPHERNALIA  are  the  womiins  apparel, 
jewels,  and  other  tbingH,  which,  in  the  lifetime  of  her 
husband,  she  wore  aa  tbe  ornaments  of  her  person,  to 
b©  allowed  by  tho  discretion  of  tho  court,  according 
to  the  quality  of  her  and  her  husband.  The  husband 
cannot  devise  such  ornaments  and  jewels  of  his  wife, 
though  during  bla  life  be  has  power  to  dispoee  of 
them.  But  if  she  continues  in  the  use  of  tbcm  till 
his  death,  she  shall  afterwards  retain  tbom  against 
his  executors  and  administrators,  legatees,  and  all 
other  persons,  except  creditors,  where  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  assets. 

PARAPHRASE,  the  sotting  forth  of  the  sense  of 
a  writing  in  a  different  form,  mostly  in  a  more  clear 
and  ample  manner  than  it  ia  given  in  tbe  origbiaL 
When  tho  origiual  ia  in  a  foreign  language  the  ^«ara- 
phrase  differs  from  a  mere  tranabUii^i,  in  tbe  circum- 
stance that  tbe  object  of  tbe  paraphrase  is  always  to 
explain  or  to  develop  more  fully  the  meaning  of  the 
orlginaL  A  paraphrase  in  verse  of  a  paasage  nf 
Scripture  differs  on  the  one  hand  from  a  mere  versi- 
fication of  tbe  original,  and  on  the  other  hand  from 
a  hymn  or  i>nem  in  which  such  a  passage  is  only  taken 
as  a  text  It  takes  more  latitude  than  tbe  former 
and  less  than  the  latter.  It  ought  to  contain  nottiing 
more  than  an  expansion  of  tho  ideas  already  contained 
in  the  passage  on  which  it  is  based,  whUe  tbe  hymn 
or  poem  may  contain  ideas  which  are  merely  suggested 
by  its  subjec*! 

PARASANG,  a  Persian  measure  of  distance  used 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  It  is  reckone^l 
by  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  etjuivalent  to  30  stadia 
(ft  little  under  34  English  miles);  but  other  Greek 
writers  n^prcsent  it  aa  et^ual  to  40  or  eren  50  stadia. 
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rARASELKNE^PAHASITES, 


ItB  modem  Fersian  name  is  fa'tttnq,  and  its  len^h  la 
eatimated  at  from  3|  to  4  £iigliBh  milea. 

PAKA3£L£IvE»  a  mock  moon,  e«en  tuuaUj  in  & 
ring  round  the  moon. 

PARASITES,  the  name  applied  to  those  nnimiil 
forma  whic^b  attach  themsolvca  to  the  exterior,  or 
inhabit  variotiB  situations  m  the  in  tenor,  of  the  hodie« 
of  other  ammab-— etandini^'  thtjs  to  the  infested  Ani- 
mals in  the  pel&tion  of  'guests'  to  '  ho,^t9,'  Piktaaitie 
aaiimalB  are  of  Yariotis  kinds  and  dc^Teea  of  organi- 
sation, and  belong  to  dilforcnt  ^ou[>s  of  the  animiil 
Idngdotn,  ranging  from  the  Prot<:»zoa  even  to  the 
Vertfibrata,  Among*  the  Protozoa  we  thus  Bnd  the 
Ortfforinw  of  Dufour  mtemplifying  iiarasitic  fr^rms. 
These  colourless  mkroacopic  auimakules  inhabit  the 
aHmentarj  tract  of  beetles,  cockroaches^  and  other 
insectSj  and  also  occur  in  the  digestive  system  of 
earth-worms.  Each  <ireg»riQa  consi§t§  simply  of  a 
particle  oi  protoplasm  or  sarcode,  with  tll-df fined 
walls,  and  containing  a  nucleus  and  nueleoluss.  These 
animals  vary  in  mze  from  that  of  the  head  of  a  pin 
to  ^  inch  in  length.  The  body  may  be  smooth,  but 
may  tdm  be  provided  with  hooked  prooessefl  at  cue 
extremity^  with  brisUeSp  H[Hnes,  or  ciliai  The  repro- 
ductive history  of  these  ioniiB  exhibits  an  interesting 
series  of  pbeDoraena.  Two  Gregarinie  coalesce — 
or  one  animalctile  of  itself  may  exhibit  the  pheno- 
meoa — and  form  a  globular  or  Bphericol  mass  snr^ 
roanded  by  a  cyst  like  wall  or  envelope.  1'he  inte- 
rior or  contents  of  the  cyat  sotin  divide  by  a  process 
of  segmentatioa  (analogous  to  that  seen  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  egg-yolk  in  higher  animals)  into  a  num- 
ber of  minute  epindle'Hhaj;jed  bodies,  termed  purtido- 
naricfUfT.  These  latter  escape  from  the  cyst  by  ita 
rupture,  and  such  as  find  their  way  into  water  become 
developed  each  intfj  a  simple  Gregarina,  resembling 
that  £rom  which  it  was  derived.  From  the  water 
these  fPBth  Gregarinaj  gain  admittince  to  the  aliii^en- 
tary  canal  of  their  hoets,  to  Wcome  parasitic  in  their 
turn.  Various  species  are  known.  The  Grfffaritta 
SctnttridUf  O,  Si^unculL  {of  the  8ptn>n -worms),  fir. 
Steboidii^  and  G.  fjvjanttti  (of  the  I*<»lwter),  are  the 
most  famEiar  forms.  I'he  PMortJ^spfrmia;  are  minute 
parasitic  Prr^tozoa,  the  exact  zoological  poBiti<m  of 
which  ie  of  doubtful  nature.  These  forma  are  found 
upon  or  within  the  bodies  of  many  ftahes.  Each 
ootudflta  of  an  elongated,  rounded,  or  oval  l>o<ly,  ter- 
tminated  by  a  tail- like  process.  Two  veflicles  gener- 
ally exist  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  protoplas- 
mic body.  A  globular  maea  may  also  be  observed 
*  within  the  \nidy\  and  thia  maps  may  give  origin  to 
bodies  like  the  *  pseudonavicoll*G  of  Gregariuie,  On 
this  acoouiit  Liebcrkiihn  has  regarded  the  Psorosper- 
mie  as  immature  Gregaruue  undergoing  develop- 
ment. Balbiani  regards  them,  on  the  oontrary,  as 
vegetable  parasites.  And  ai  reganJn  the  analogies 
of  the  Gregarinie  themielveti  by  Hn^ckel,  theao  latter 
have  been  considered  nn  Am<ibfr  modified  and  degene* 
rated  for  a  parasitic  life.  Other  naturalists  (Van 
Beneden,  &c.)  deny  this;  whilst  others  variotisly 
regaid  tbem  as  plant- forms,  and  as  belonging  to  the 
£chlno«oa  or  Annuloida. 

Regarding  parasites  in  general  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  a  modification  of  structures  and  fiarta 
IB  obaorvable  in  all  parasitic  forms,  as  adapting  them 
for  the  atationary  life  they  lead.  Thus  their  struc- 
ture will  tiaually  be  found  to  be  much  lower  than 
that  of  the  animals  to  which,  in  the  zoologtcai  series, 
they  are  most  nearly  related.  And  in  their  develop- 
ment it  muat  also  be  noted  an  opposite  and  genemily 
complicated  cycle  of  changea  is  usually  to  be  dis- 
cerned. In  some  of  the  true  Entozoa,  to  l>e  presently 
alluded  to,  the  developmental  cycle  is  of  an  exceed- 
ingly intricate  kind,  involving  changes  of  habtlat 
and  of  hosts,  and  regulated  by  certain  fixed  condi- 


tions^  the  failure  or  absence  of  whidbi  resiilta  in  the 
death  or  destruction  of  the  developing  paraat^ 

The  group  which  includes  tlie  Tape-wonDS|  ^dmmA- 
worma,  Flukes,  and  other  most  typical  parantei,  u 
the  class  Srottcida  of  Huxley,  which  fctnia  m  ^nMf 
clearly-defined  group  of  the  8ub-kiiigdoi&  EchmoMa 
or  Annuloida.  In  a  general  eenae,  but  laiOt  attictlj 
comprehending  tlie  Scoledda — many  of  whidi  S2« 
not  paraaitic^the  term  Entozoa  haa  been  cnfJofwd 
to  designate  certain  meinbcra  of  that  cImr.  Asd 
the  name  is  still  used  to  indicate  such  fiirtns  as  in 
habits  are  exclusively  pjtfjiwitje,  altl'  mti 

the  term  groups  together  beings  oi  \  '•*nsA 

structure.  The  lape»worma  {TttnlaUa^  furm  the 
chk^f  gnmp  of  the  class  Scolecida.  These  wrimaH 
which  are  not  true  worms  is  any  senae  of  the  Wef4i 
inhabit  the  dij^estivc  tract  of  wann-bUxMlad  verta- 
brate  animals,  different  species  inhabttin^  lUffeunl 
and  distinct  animals;  even  certain  meiabeini  of  the 
human  race  being  infested  by  special  fbrms  of  this 
group.  The  entire  organism  consists  of  a  number  of 
jointa  or  pnn/foUiiUi^  each  of  which  constitute  a 
Kooid  or  semi-independent  animal.  Ilie  entiiv  worm, 
often  of  great  length,  is  thus  a  oompoand  form,  the 
fi'cad  segment,  or  nurse,  constituting  the  tnae  or  active 
nnimal  centre*  whit^h,  by  budding  posteriorly^  pro- 
duces the  flat  Begmenta  or  jo'mta.  Each  jaiAi  dr 
pfoglottiii  contains  a  perfect  reprodtictive  »p)iar«|«% 
by  means  of  which  numerous  eggs  aro  prodaoidt 
(See  Tapk-worm.)  The  eggs  of"  the  jmnta  eooi^ 
from  the  body  uf  the  host,  bSng  incapable  of  fmUMr 
development  within  the  same  body  in  ifliieh  tht 
psiTcnt  organism  re^^ides.  If  the  eggs  gun  aeoenta 
the  boily  of  a  second  warm-bloi)ded  vertebrate  tkej 
become  deve]o[>ed  into  little  So^tVrt,  or  htftlajidii^  or 
ct^Btic  usyrmjf,  m  they  were  formerly  termed,  Thest 
immature  individuala  generally  ensconce  ihentselvfli 
in  the  muBcular  tissues  of  their  first  host*  and  in  ths 
Hituation  can  undergo  no  further  de^vbtpntesnt,  unks 
the  muscles  with  their  ootntainod  'Scolices*  be  svrml- 
lowed  by  another  warm-blooded  animal  In  the 
latter  ca^e  the  second  and  final  stage  of  development 
ensues.  The  Soolex  attachee  ite^  by  its  bead — 
v^'hich  becomea  that  of  the  future  tape-woma^ — to  tha 
walls  of  the  bowel,  and  1>y  a  prooesa  of  bud^fisff  pio- 
duces  the  proglottides  or  aegments,  each  witk  to 
C4>ntained  ova^  and  each  of  which  wiU  in  turn  lepeMt 
the  details  of  the  same  life-history.  The  ova  of  tbe 
tape-worm  of  man  thus  escape  from  tbe  human  bodj^ 
and  oommosdy  knlge  in  tlie  pig's  flesh,  ootnetitutinf 
*  measly '  jwrk.  In  the  pig  the  Scolices  proceed  no 
further  in  their  development;  but  if  the  affected 
pork  be  eaten  by  man  the  Scolices  within  tbe  hmnaa 
body  give  rise  each  to  a  perfect  tapo-wonn.  In  Ifae 
same  way  the  Scolices  or  cystic* worms  of  the  raooB* 
{Cjfitictrau  frtsdofaris)  become,  when  swallowed  by 
the  cat,  the  characteristic  tape-wonn  of  that  aaimal 
(Tcpnia  n'ossironis).  The  Scolex  of  the  hare  or  rabbit 
{C.  pisffonni*)  develops  sindlarly  into  the  ta|>e  worm 
of  the  fox  (T.  pitiformit),  Th^  CustictrcuM  c^Umhmt 
of  the  pig  beccones  the  Tania  ^jlium  or  cominoB  tw^ 
worm  of  man.  Tbe  Scolex  of  the  ox,  oaudng  Vbm 
'measly'  meat  of  that  animal,  becomea  the  ol 
common  tai^e-worm  of  man  ( 7\  mediomneUata),  ' 
tape-worm  of  the  dog  (71  tei^ala)  h  derived  fe«n 
CktnHfits  cerebrtdh  or  cystic*w*imas  of  tbe  iherp* 
brain — ^the  development  of  which  causes  the  diana 
known  as  ^staggers'  in  the  latter  animab  Tbe  «y«lie" 
worm^  or  Scolices,  thus  shown  to  be  the  tntmatnre 
forms  of  the  tape-worms^  vi  ere  formerly  regarded  la 
distinct  forms.  Man  occasionally  revenea  the  poai^ 
tion,  and  becomea  the  receptacle  of  the  cystii>wi]tini^ 
which  develop  into  the  tape-worma  of  lower 
The  *  Hydatids '  of  man,  constituting  a  so  " 
of  the  humjm  liver  and  other  organs,  are 


oaudng  wa^^J 
■  the  otiMV^H 
dlaia),  Th«^H 
ed  frooi  tht^^H 
tbe  iherp*»^^| 
thedMaae^ 
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Sculioes  of  the  dog's  tape- worm  (T.  echinococcu$)j 
which  uafortimately  have  gained  admitt^ncei  to  the 
human  body.  In  the  human  body  tbey  undergo  no 
further  tievelopmentj  but  cause,  by  the  preseitoe  of 
the  tyinour  or  cyst  they  form,  much  auiioyanoe  or 
eren  death.  If  swallowed  by  the  dog  each  Scokx 
develops  into  the  characteriBtio  tape- worm  of  that 
animaL  Tho  complicated  development  throug^h 
which  tbe»e  forma  thus  pAss,  and  the  many  chances 
nC  deBtroctton  which  await  the  countlesa  ova  dm- 
cbftrged  from  the  affected  animola^  conBtitute  provi- 
ttectiAl  means  whereby  the  development  of  tlie»c 
fofTDfl  to  an  uinoying  extent  m  checked  and  prevented. 
Otherwise  such  ammal^pestii  woidd  aoozi  threaten  to 
exterminate  their  hosts. 

The  Trematoda  or  *  Flukes  *  form  paras "teit  occur- 
rin|^  chieBy  la  the  ^la  of  hshes  and  in  birds^  &c., 
the  DUloma  kcj>ati>  aiji  inhabiting  the  liver  of  the 
■becsfi^  and  causing  the  diaesM  kiuiwQ  as  '  rol'  In 
these  fonna  the  IxhW  is  rotmded  or  fiattkh,  and  they 
do  not  form  com|x>und  orgatusmit,  as  in  the  tape- 
irormt.  Dittoma  Uincrniatum  is  another  familiar  spe- 
cies. Diplostomum  is  a  nearly-allied  form,  and  occurs 
in  the  eyes  of  tbe  perches  and  other  fresh-water 
iiahes.  Ihe  young  Dietomee,  produced  from  the  eg^ 
cif  the  parent-budy,  generally  escape  into  water,  aud 
swim  actively  about  by  aid  of  a  long  tail,  each  being 
termed  a  CercorMi.  Theie  Cercarise  next  gain 
Admittance  to  tbe  body  of  some  mollusc,  such  aa  the 
J'resh-watcr  or  Pond  SnaU,  where  they  beoome 
ancyated,  and  prrxluco  other  progeny  hj  gemmate  m 
or  budding.  These  '  uuraets/  or  encysted  Cercari:i?, 
soon  rupture  and  bursty  and  the  liberated  embryos,, 
eecaping  into  the  water,  gain  admittance  to  the  body 
of  the  aheep,  Gsh,  or  other  nltimjbte  hoet,  and  there 
become  deveh>p6d  into  the  mature  *  Flukes,' 

The  Round- worms,  included  in  the  group  Ntma- 
idviia,  include  the  ^Thomheaded- worms '  {Echtno- 
rh>rnchu3)  tjf  pign,  birds,  and  6ahca;  the  Gm-diacttE  or 
Hair-worma  of  insects;  and  the  Round  and  Thread 
\\''ormB  [Agraru  and  Oxf/uiU),  inhabiting  the  bmnau 
^mentary  caoaL  (See  NematelmIA,)  The  Trichina 
and  Guinea -worm  are  also  included  In  thin  latter 
division. 

Among  the  lower  Crustacea,  as  representing  the 
great  section  of  tbe  Annulose  animals,  many  examples 
of  parasites  are  found  The  Episoa^  represented  by 
Ltrmra^  Atfjudus^  AcAthcrts,  Pmii:vttis,  ftc,  attach 
themselves  to  the  bodies  of  fishes.  Tbe  Lemaa 
m/onilan^  thus  imbeds  itself  in  tlie  eye  of  the  sprats 
(See  LERN.ii^)  L.  ffoblna  t^ccurs  on  tbe  gills  of  the 
Groby  {OMtLs  fjohw)^  and  L.  radiata  is  found  in  the 
mouth  of  Corifphoina  rupcstru,  Chondt-ocanthui 
lives  in  the  gills  of  the  Soles  and  Flaioe.  Erfja^iliiA 
is  met  with  sometimes  in  immense  numbers  in  tbe 
gills  of  eertjun  fishes — for  example,  Pagrm.  Atk* 
tJiertM  infests  the  eyes,  mouth,  and  tongue  of  the 
Perch.  LiimprofjJcna  is  found  in  the  gills  of  tbe 
Chub,  and  AicothoS  infects  the  same  structures  in 
thel/obster. 

AioQDg  Insects  examples  of  parasites  are  found 
in  the  oi^inary  Liee  (tee  Lot^sE),  and  in  tbe  Ma'h- 
pkuffa  or  Bird  Lice  of  Mammals  and  Birds.  Tbe 
StrepslpterouB  insects  are  represented  solely  by  the 
Stt/lops  (which  see),  or  Bee-parasitea,  the  females  of 
which  are  footless  and  winglem,  and  reside  in  the 
bodies  of  bees,  wasps,  &c.,  the  he^  protruding  from 
between  the  abdominal  segments  of  the  host  The 
larve  of  Meloi  (which  see),  a  species  of  beetle, 
i^fparently  attach  themselves  to  wild  bees  in  a  man< 

r  similar  to  the  female  Stylops. 

Certain  fishes  may  be  eald  to  exemplify  panLsittfim 
in  ft  certain  sense.  The  Hag- fishes  or  Myxinoida 
(which  see)>  are  thus  foimd  within  the  bodies  of 
other  tisbes,  such  as  the  Cod,  ^q.,  into  whoae  bodies 


they  bore  their  way  by  means  of  the  large  palatal 
fang  with  which  the  mouth  is  provided.  See  sJso 
Lern:E^v,  RIeloe,  Nematelmia,  Tm^e-woumSj  &c 

PARASITES,  or  Parasiticai.  Plants,  in  botany, 
such  plants  as  grow  on  others,  from  which  tbey 
receive  their  nourislmient  In  thbi  cIms  are  many 
fung^j  such  as  the  Undo  eaHe*,  wliich  produces  the 
fiarmidable  disease  called  bunt  to  which  wheat  is 
liable.  Among  larger  parasites  are  the  well-known 
mistletoe,  a  parasite  on  tbe  apple,  beecli,  and  oak; 
a^nd  the  genus  Babesia,  belongirig  to  Sumatra  and 
Java,  the  species  of  w^hich  bear  gigantic  brown- 
coloured  flowers  without  any  leaves.  Some  parasites 
derive  their  nouritshment  by  means  of  suckers  from 
tbe  roots  of  the  plants  upon  which  they  grow,  whUe 
others  are  ftd  by  the  sup  fruw  the  trunk  or  branches. 
Among  the  former  are  the  Bnx>m -rapes  {(yrofxinehc 
raputHf  (h'&lHiJieht  ramoMo,  &c.>»  Tooth  wort  (Lathrara 
0*/uaMd.rUi,  A  plant  of  the  same  order  as  the  Bmom- 
raf^s),  Ac;  while  the  mistletoe  is  an  example  of  the 
Later.  Dodder  {Cujintta)  is  an  instance  of  a  parasite 
which  ia  not  originally  such,  growing  at  fir*t  from. 
seed,  but  afterwiurds  attaching  itself  to  the  stems  of 
other  plants  J  and  deriving  its  support  theuce.  Para- 
sites are  dbtinguished  fixjm  epiphtffcf  (auch  as  the 
7Waud»ms  and  Bmmclut^),  iuastrtueh  as  the  latter, 
though  they  grow  upon  other  plantfi,  are  not  nourished 
by  the  ID*  being  able  to  draw  their  support  fnum  the 
atmo8pht!re,  or  partly  from  the  inorganic  eiihstances 
which  ctfllect  on  the  bark  of  the  trees  to  which  they 
attach  theuiBelvea, 

PAIIASITIC  DISEASES,  such  aa  are  produced 
by  parasitic  animals  or  plants.  Among  the  animals 
producing  such  dJBeuaes  are  tbe  Guinea- worm,  the 
Louse,  the  Trichina,  Tape-wonns,  Asoarides,  &,c,  Tlie 
vegetable  parasites  which  produce  disease  in  animali 
are  either  fungi  or  algce.  Ring- worm,  which  is  pro- 
daoed  by  a  fuiigng  called  Tncophi/ton  (bair- plant),  is 
an  example  of  this  clasa  of  diseases.  The  most  ter- 
rible of  parasitic  diseases  is  what  is  known  as  the 
Funrrus  Foot  of  India,  which  is  caui^ed  by  a  fungus 
eating'  its  way  through  tbe  tissue  and  iuto  the  bones 
of  the  foot  and  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
and  which  ultimately  kilk  tbe  patient  by  exbaostioUf 
unless  tliis  result  is  prevented  by  timely  amputation 
of  the  affected  part.  The  disease  is  con^ned  to  India 
and  the  north -eastern  shores  of  the  Persian  Qulf,  and 
IS  said  only  to  attack  natives. 

PABASOL.  It  appears  from  ancient  monuments 
and  descriptions  that  this  well-known  instrumentf  or 
Bomethinff  exceedingly  rtisembUng  it  (called  by  the 
Greeks  utiadewn,  and  by  the  Bomans  vmbraeutum 
or  KmbeUa)  was  used  among  the  ancients,  not  for  the 
purpose  so  much  of  preservation  from  the  ra\  s  of  tbo 
Bun  as  in  religious  ceremonies  and  processions*  In 
the  featlvalsof  D5m5t5r  (Ceres)  and  Athena  ( Minerva) 
the  young  females  who  celebrated  them  bore,  among 
other  sacred  instruments,  the  parasol:  it  was,  in  fact* 
one  of  the  most  ancient  marks  of  dignity  that  we 
find  indicated  cither  by  relics  of  art  or  by  authors. 
In  process  of  time,  when  the  Romans  began  to  Iny 
aside  the  ebuple  habits  of  their  forefathers,  the  j»ani- 
sol,  by  a  natural  transition,  began  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  to  wliich  it  is  still  applied.  The  matrons 
particidarly  used  to  be  followed  by  slaves,  whosH* 
oliice  was  to  protect  the  delicacy  of  tlieir  channs  by 
intercejiting  the  solar  heat  by  the  agreeable  shade  of 
the  parasols.  They  were  constructed  of  wands  or 
twigs,  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  their 
being  put  upordowTi,  in  much  the  same  way  asth<>fte 
u«e<i  at  the  present  day>  Tlie  substance  employed 
was  often  of  rich  stuff,  such  oa  sdk,  ^c,  of  showy 
colours,  and  elegantly  embroidered.  In  many  ooun* 
tries,  where  the  sun  ii  powerful,  it  is  well  known  tliat 
poraaohi  are  used  by  men  as  well  as  women. 
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PAHBUClvI^E.  a  method  of  raking  or  lowering 
any  cylindrical  budj,  swell  aa  a  barrel,  by  an  inclined 
plane.  It  oonsi»ts  in  thmwiijg  a  ropo  round  &  po^t 
fixed  on  the  level  frtjm  which  the  object  ia  to  bo 
lowered^  or  to  which  it  ia  to  be  raised,  making  the 
end»  of  the  rope  of  the  same  len^h  and  poking  them 
under  and  round  the  object  to  bo  raided  or  lowered. 
In  raising  or  lowering  the  object  ono  or  more  mco, 
standing  on  the  higher  level,  take  hold  of  each  end 
of  the  rope^  and  shortea  or  lengthen  the  amount  of 
rope  paid  out  according  as  they  wish  to  raise  or  lower. 
By  thia  method  the  barrel,  or  whatever  else  it  may 
be,  ifl  made  to  serve  aa  a  pulley  for  itself,  and  there 
ia  the  same  diminution  of  weight  to  be  overcome  as 
when  anything  la  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a 
rope  working  in  a  pulley  to  which  it  13  attached,  in 
addition  to  the  diminution  of  weight  by  the  inclined 
plane;  that  i«  to  say,  the  resktance  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  roi)e  is  just  one-half  of  the  weight  of  the  object 
aa  felt  on  the  inclined  phuie,  or  one-fourth  of  that 
weight  at  each  end  separately. 

PAKC.^     See  Fates. 

PARCH  I M,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Grand- 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin^  on  the  Elde,  21 
miles  south-east  of  Schweriu,  It  has  manufactures 
of  wocJJen  and  linen  cloth;  large  flour,  oil,  pa^wir, 
and  saw  mills ;  a  chicory  factory,  &a  It  i^  the  birth- 
place of  Count  von  aiultke.     Pop.  9063. 

PAKCHM  ENT,  fised  for  writing,  is  prepared  from 
the  skins  of  sheep  and  ahe-goats.  These,  after  being 
steeped  in  pits  impregnafced  with  Ume^  are  stretched 
upon  frames,  and  reduced  by  scraphug  and  paring  with 
sharp  instruments.  For  the  best  kinds  of  parchment 
pulverized  chalk,  or  slaked  lime^  is  rubbed  on  upon  one 
side  with  a  pumice-stone  resembling  a  muUerj  w^hich 
smooths  and  softens  the  skin  and  improves  its  colour. 
The  other  side  is  rubbed  with  the  pumice-stone  with- 
out ths  ebalk  or  lime.  Some  manufacturers  omit  the 
use  of  chalk  or  lime  altogether,  to  escape  the  danger 
of  fraying  the  surface.  After  it  Is  reduced  to  some- 
thing less  than  half  its  original  thickness,  it  is 
smoothed  and  slowly  dried  for  use,  during  which 
prcccsacs  it  ia  still  kept  tightly  stretched  on  the 
frame.  Vellum  is  a  similar  substance  to  parch- 
ment, made  from  the  skins  of  very  young  calve*, 
and  also  of  kids  and  dead-bom  lambs.  The  skins  of 
he-goats,  she-goata,  and  wolves  are  prepared  in  the 
iime  way  for  dnim-heatls,  and  those  of  tlie  ass  for 
kettle-drum»  and  battledores.  Next  to  the  papyrus 
the  skins  of  animals,  in  the  form  of  parchment  and 
vellum,  were  extensively  naed  for  writing  by  the 
auci^nts  from  a  retnote  period  Its  extensive  use 
in  ancient  times  is  said  to  date  from  the  occaiiiou  on 
which  Ilium  ones,  king  of  PergamuH,  attempted  to 
found  a  library  at  that  city  about  200  BX'.,  which 
should  ri  val  the  f amo  us  Aieitan  drian  1  ibrary .  Ptolemy 
Epipluues,  then  king  of  Egy[it,  jealous  of  his  success, 
maae  a  decree  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  papyrus. 
The  inhabitants  of  Pergamus  set  about  manufactur- 
ing parchment  as  a  substitute,  and  formed  their 
library  principally  of  manuacripta  on  this  material, 
whence  It  was  known  among  the  Latins  by  the  name; 
of  Pergamena,  which  is  the  origin  of  our  word  parch- 
ment. But  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  parchment 
was  used  for  writing.  The  Hebrews  had  books  writ- 
ten on  the  skins  of  animals  in  David's  time;  and 
Herodotus  relates  that  the  lonians,  from  the  earliest 
period,  wrote  upon  gOAl  and  sheep  skin,  from  which 
the  h&ir  had  merely  been  scraped  off.  The  term 
membrana  was  also  applied  to  [iarchment  by  the  Ho* 
Dums.  Parchment  was  at  first  yellow;  it  was  after* 
wards  made  white  in  Rome,  and  s<3metimes  ako  of  a 
violet  colour,  the  writing  on  which  w%'ls  often  In  silver. 
At  present  any  colour  can  bo  given  to  it. 

PARCH3iENT,  Vegetable.    See  Pater, 


PARDON.  In  En!>land,  in  nearly  all  oases  of 
crimes  except  where  there  ia  an  impeachment,  » jar* 
don  from  the  crown  may  be  granted  before  &  trial  as 
well  as  after;  and  it  stops  further  progress  in  the 
inquiry  and  prosecution  at  whatever  time  it  ia  graoted. 
In  cases  of  impeachment  no  pardon  can  now  be 
tp-anted  by  the  crown  while  the  prosecution  b  pemd- 
mg;  but  after  convictiou  of  the  otfender  it  may  b« 
granted,  as  in  other  cases.  This  is  in  virtue  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement  of  the  Crown,  12  and  13  William 
III.  cap*  ii  By  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  the  cotn- 
mitUil  of  any  subject  to  prison  out  of  th«  reaha  is 
made  a  praemunire^  unpardonable  even  by  the  crovn. 
Nor  can  the  crown  grant  a  pardon  wHetre  privsto 
justice  is  chieily  concerned  in  the  proeecttticsi  t>i 
offenders,  or  where  an  informer  has,  by  Uie  informaf 
tion  be  has  brought,  acquired  a  right  to  p.iart  of  the 
penalty.  Yet  the  crown  has  the  right,  in  virtue  of 
act  22"  Vict.  cap.  xxxii.  (1859),  of  remitting  peiuJtiBs 
even  when  payable  to  other  parties  than  the  crown. 
Sometimes  the  pardon  is  granted  under  ooiiditioai^ 
as  when  the  sentence  of  death  is  commuted  to  tlia4 
of  imprisonment  for  Ufe.  A  court  of  law  is  mi 
boimd  to  take  cognizance  of  a  pardon  granted  by 
the  cronii  unleaa  it  is  pleaded  by  the  recipient  of  the 
pardon,  who  may  thus  loee  the  benefit  of  it  bj  bk 
own  negligence.  In  this  respect  a  pardon  granted 
by  act  of  I'arliament  is  more  beneficial  to  the  crioi* 
nal^  for  the  court  is  bound  to  take  noUoe  of  it  «»«ii 
though  it  is  not  plea^led  by  the  crimin&L  A  pAidMMi, 
even  after  oonviotion  of  treason  or  felony,  will  enable 
a  person  to  raise  an  action  of  slander  against  any 
one  who  caDa  him  a  traitor  or  felon.  Pardon  was 
formerly  granted  by  the  crown  under  the  great  seal, 
but  by  7  and  8  (xco.  IV.  cap,  xxviii,  a.  13  it  was 
matJe  sufficient  for  the  sovereign  to  issue  a  warrant 
for  the  purpose  under  his  sign- manual j,  said  counter* 
signed  by  a  secretary  of  state.  In  America  the 
coojititution  provides  that  the  president  'shjdl  have 
power  to  grant  reprieves  and  panlons  for  offences 
against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment.* The  Senate  has  the  whole  power  of 
trying  impeachments.  It  is  prstinmed,  tberefors, 
thut  an  act  of  Congress  only  can  give  the  benefit  cf 
a  pardon  in  oases  of  impeachments^  if  such  power 
exists  in  any  department  of  the  government.  By 
the  same  constitution  'judgment,  in  cases  of  impeacb> 
ment,  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from 
olUcei  and  disijualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  anr 
oMcNEt  of  honour,  trust,  or  pro&t  under  the  United 
States.'  The  party  remains,  nevertheless,  liapble  to 
indict  me  ut  ana  punishment  for  the  offenoe  by  Hie 
common  law  tribunals,  aa  in  other  cases.  Rimilar 
provisions  exist  generally  in  the  state  constitnti<jnSi, 
or  state  laws,  throughout  the  Union.  In  German 
jurisprudence  the  word  abo'ilion  is  used  to  signify 
au  act  of  mercy  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  releae* 
ing  some  one  from  a  deserved  punsMhrnent  without 
examination,  or  putting  an  end  to  a  trial  already 
commenced  before  a  judgment,  determining  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused,  has  been  pronounoed. 
In  several  countries  the  prince  has  the  right  of  stop* 
ping  a  process  already  commenced,  for  an  unoertaxD 
time,  and  keeping  it  undecided,  which  is  called  Su- 
tinaiff. 

PAK^,  Ambroise,  the  father  of  Frendi  surgerj. 
was  born  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  at  Lkval, 
and  studied  at  Paris.  In  1536  he  attached  himself 
aa  surgeon  to  the  army  destined  to  serve  in  Italy 
under  Marshal  Hene  de  Montejean,  and  in  1642 
^having  returned  to  Paris  in  15Z^)  accompanied  the 
Vbeount  de  Rohan  during  his  campaign  in  Perpi- 
gnan.  In  1552  he  became  surgeon  to  Henry  IL. 
under  whose  successors  (Francis  II.,  Charles  IX.., 
and  Henry  III.)  he  held  the  same  post.     Uis  en^ 
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WpSm  iPete  BumeroiiB  smon^  the  pliysidans,  who 
iioctSB»d  him  of  bnving  poison e*!  FrtMicis  II. ;  but 
Par^,  Laving  cored  Chwlea  IX.  of  m  dangerous 
wcmid,  established  himself  bo  strongly  iu  the  favour 
of  tho  court  that  Charlea  idlowed  him,^  though  a 
Protestant,  to  escape  the  massacre  of  St.  Bn.rtbo1o- 
mew  by  taking:  refuge  in  hia  own  apartmemta.  H& 
died  at  Paris  in  1590.  We  are  indebtetl  Ui  him  for 
improvementa  in  the  treatment  of  gun-shot  wounda 
and  in  the  operation  of  trepanning.  He  also  intro- 
duced or  restored  the  practice  of  tying  up  divided 
arteries,  operated  on  articalar  concretiuna,  &c,  HLa 
works  appeared  in  French  ia  1575;  in  English  in 
1C34 

PAREDES,  Diego  Garcia  de,  a  celebrate*!  war- 
rior, Boinetlmes  called  the  Spanish  Bayard^  boni  of 
iiol'le  parents  at  Tnixiilo  in  Estremailu'ra  in  146*5, 
accompanied  his  father  in  14S5  to  the  Moorish  war 
in  Granada,  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  htkza^ 
Velez,  and  Malaga,  On  the  termination  of  the  uar 
by  the  downfall  ut  Granada  ia  1492,  he  determined 
to  repair  to  Italy  to  share  in  the  exploits  of  the 
renowned  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova;  but  on  arriving  at 
Itome  was  offered  by  the  pope,  the  infamous  Alex- 
ander VLp  a  high  command  in  his  anny,  which  he 
accepted.  After  distinguishing  himself  in  the  Papal 
servioe  be  quitbed  it  in  1199  for  that  of  Gonsalvo, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Turks.  He  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Ccphalonia 
from  the  Turks  in  1501.  In  the  war  for  the  possea- 
fiion  of  Naples  which  broke  out  between  the  Spanittrda 
and  French  in  1502,  be  gave  signal  proofs  of  military 
ikill  and  dauntless  valour.  At  the  celebrated  p&as- 
Ago  of  arms  which  took  place  at  Trani  he  was  one 
of  the  eleven  Spanish  champions^  and  though  only 
recovering  from  wounds  unayated  tliree  of  his  anta- 
gonists.  At  the  siege  of  Ruvo  in  15li3  he  led  the 
forlam  hope,  and  was  the  first  on  the  ramparts.  At 
Ceiignolfl  in  the  same  year  he  commanded  the  Spanish 
contra.  He  was  rewarded  for  his  services  during  the 
ItftUftD  campaii^ns  with  the  estate  of  Culonetta,  which 
WAB presented  to  him  by  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova.  In  1515^ 
on  baingf  deprived  of  his  estates  by  their  restoration 
to  the  Angevin  lords,  he  is  said  to  have  mainttdned 
himself  by  privateering  in  the  Levant.  Such  at 
least  is  Mariana's  state; men t,  though  it  seems  scarocly 
consistent  with  the  fact  that  he  continued  to  serve 
in  all  the  great  w  ars  of  the  time.  He  took  port  in 
the  sieges  of  Verona  and  Viccnzat  and  was  present 
in  1525  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  In  1530  he  wa» 
present  at  the  double  coronation  of  Charles  T.  at 
BologDft,  and  died  stxm  after  in  consequence  of  inju- 
rlei  sustained  in  falling  fnjm  his  horse.  A  short  but 
interesting  account  of  his  campaigns  and  exploits, 
written  by  him^^clf,  ia  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Chronica  del  Gran  Capitan  (Alcalltt  1584). 

PAREGORIC  ELIXIR,  a  nreparatinn  of  qsium. 
which  has  diSFerent  names  in  uie  pharmacopceias  of 
diderent  nations.  It  is  quite  a  popular  medicine,  and 
is  much  used  by  nurses  as  a  palliative  in  many  of 
the  lighiter  but  more  or  leas  painful  maladies  of 
Infanta  As,  bowfevcr,  there  is  some  uncertainty 
about  the  effects  of  opium  in  all  cases,  and  as  there 
1b  much  in  the  con^ititution  of  infants  to  increase  this 
uncertainty,  in  the  une  of  this  and  almost  all  medi* 
cines  it  is  the  safest  cour»o  never  to  gine  paregoric, 
or  any  other  preparation  of  opium,  in  their  diseases, 
ujdesa  under  the  direction  of  a  phveician. 

PAREIfT  AND  CHILIX  'Ibe  duty  of  main- 
taining and  educating  a  child  naturally  falb  upon 
the  parent;  and  this  precept  of  the  law  of  nature  is 
recognized  and  enforced  among  all  nations.  The 
laws  of  the  Athenians  enforced  the  duty  of  the  pari^nt 
towards  the  child  so  far  as  to  prohibit  tht^  disinberi- 
tanoe  of  the  child  but  for  rcasooa  to  be  approved  by 


a  magistrate;  and  the  lawn  of  some  modem  eonntriea 
restrain  the  right  of  the  pai^eot  in  disj><>aing  of  his 
property  by  will,  or  during  his  life,  so  as  to  defeat 
the  inheritance  of  hL*  children.  I'he  law  of  France, 
for  example,  allows  a  person  who  has  children,  grand- 
children, or  remoter  offspring,  to  dispose,  either  by 
gift  or  bequest,  of  only  a  certain  proportion  of  hia 
property,  which  varies  according  to  the  numl:>er  of 
legitimate  children  w^hich  survive  to  him  at  the  time 
the  gift  or  l>eque8t  is  made,  or  the  number  which  the 
remoter  descendants  represent,  the  dcseendanta  of 
one  child  being  counted  only  a^  one»  If  he  has  only 
one  child  he  may  dispose  of  half  his  property;  if  he 
has  two,  of  one 'third;  if  he  has  three  or  more,  of 
one-fourth.  All  that  he  has  not  so  disposed  of  is  at 
his  death  divided  equally  between  the  surviving 
children  and  the  families  of  children  who  do  not 
survive.  A  similar  law  limits  the  testamentary 
rights  of  a  person,  and  regulates  the  succession  to  his 
estate  in  the  case  of  his  leaving  parents  or  grand- 
parents to  survive  him,  but  no  descendants.  By 
Scotch  law,  when  one  person  suceeeik  to  another, 
and  the  latter  leaves  children  behind  him  who  are 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  the  fonner  must 
allow  alimerit  to  the  sous  until  they  attain  their 
majority,  and  to  the  daughter  until  they  are  mar- 
ried. The  laws  of  England,  and  those  of  the  United 
States  (whoso  code  is  founded  upon  the  common  law 
of  England),  only  require  the  parents  to  majntain 
the  child  during  his  minority,  or  until  be  arrives  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  such  other  ago  as  is 
fixed  upon  aa  that  of  majority,  unless  afterwaids  the 
child  is  unable  to  maintiiin  himself,  in  which  case 
the  laws  more  generally,  if  not  um'versally,  in  civil- 
Ized  states,  impose  upon  the  parents,  or  other  rela- 
tives, the  duty  of  maintaining  him;  and  so,  Hct!  rergtl^ 
in  case  of  the  parents  being  unable  to  maintain  them- 
selves, the  law  Imposes  the  duty  upn  the  children. 
This  law,  enjoining  the  duty  of  maintenance  recipro- 
cally between  parents  and  children,  and  extending  it 
in  certain  cases  to  other  relatives,  is  founded  partly 
on  the  motive  of  exonerating  the  public  from  tlii.^ 
charge.  The  father  has  the  right  of  custody  and 
control  of  his  children,  and  ij  entitled  to  their  ser- 
vice and  obedience,  uuleai  he  is  insane,  or,  by  some 
act  or  circnmstance  specified  by  the  laws,  fcirfeitJ*  or 
is  deprived  of  these  rights;  for  the  child,  though  to 
many  purposes  under  the  dominion  of  the  father 
until  the  age  of  majority,  is  not  absolutely  so;  on 
the  contrary,  the  law  recognizes  the  esdstenee  of  the 
child,  and  extends  protection  to  it,  not  only  from  the 
time  of  the  birth,  but  even  before;  for  a  child  may 
inherit  an  estate  that  descends  during  tho  time  of 
the  mother's  gestatiom  During  the  lifetime  of  the 
father  the  mother  has,  by  the  Liw  of  England,  no 
legal  power  over  her  child,  except  as  provided  for 
by  30  and  37  Vict.  cap.  xii.,  which  empowers  the 
court  of  chancery  to  order  that  a  mother  may  have 
aceeiss  to,  or,  if  the  court  deem  proper,  may  have  the 
custody  of,  any  of  her  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  or,  if  they  are  already  in  her  custody,  that  they 
shall  continue  so  tip  to  that  age,  subject  to  the  regu- 
lations which  the  court  may  fix  for  the  access  of  the 
father  or  giiarchans.  The  divorce  court  may  make 
such  regulations  as  It  may  think  fit  as  to  the  cue* 
tody,  maintenance,  and  education  of  the  children  of 
parties  to  a  suit  for  judicial  separation,  nullity  of 
marriage,  or  dissolution  of  marriiige.  In  case  of  the 
gross  abuse  of  the  parental  authority,  or  egregious 
disqualification  of  the  parent  for  the  o£Sce  of  guar* 
dian,  tho  law  extends  its  protection  to  the  child  by 
tlie  appointmenl  of  another  guardian.  All  systems 
of  laws  do  not  agree  as  to  what  circumstances  give 
proper  occasion  for  the  substitution  of  another  guar- 
dian in  the  place  of  the  imrent.     The  insanity  or 
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idiiicy  of  tbe  jiarent,  whicli  divests  hini  of  aII  monJ 
or  legal  capacity  or  r^poiisibility^  Mdll  of  course, 
unfler  all  laws,  exempt  the  child  from  all  duty  of 
ohedience.  The  laws  also  iiaually  make  provision 
lor  ciwes  of  abuse  and  extreme  cruelty  on  the  part  of 
the  parent.  In  ease  of  the  decease  of  the  futber  the 
law  tmnsferg  h«  authority  over  his  children  to  the 
mother.  The  laws  rt'lating  to  the  mittuiLl  rights  and 
duties  of  parents  and  children  ore  obviously  a  very 
important  part  of  every  code,  and  have  a  very  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  state  of  iodety,  and  with 
civil  institutions.  The  welfare  of  the  oommnnity  in, 
for  instance,  directly  and  deeply  aiTecte<i  by  the  edu- 
cation of  youth^  and  one  object  of  every  code  fa  to 
eQCoura;^o  such  a  course  of  education  aa  may  form 
good  citizens.  Solon  pro\aded,  for  thda  purpose,  that 
a  child  not  educated  by  the  parent  to  some  art  or 
trade  should  not  be  obliged  to  fupport  the  parent  in 
old  age.  In  England  the  education  of  children  by 
parents  has  net  yet  been  mode  a  legal  duty,  but 
accord in^  to  the  laV  of  Scotland  a  father  ia  bound 
to  Btipport,  clothe,  and  educate  liia  children  accord- 
ing to  their  rardc  and  station  in  life;  and  these  duties 
may  be  judicially  enff>rc©d.  The  Elementary  Edn- 
tion  Acta  for  Eo;^lnnd  (1870)  and  Scotland  \lS72) 
also  empower  schocil-boarda  to  impo»e  upon  parents 
within  the  di?itrict  for  which  they  are  elected  the 
duty  of  educating:  their  children,  and  to  require  the 
perform anoo  of  this  duty.  In  ancient  times^  when 
paternity  was  a  ^iiat  foundation  of  civil  authority^ 
the  parental  righta  were  much  more  a^Hsolute  than 
in  the  modem,  extending  in  some  countries  to  the 
riifht  of  life  and  <ieath,  and  continuing  during  the 
life  of  the  two  parties.  The  Persians,  Egyptians, 
Greeks^  Gauls,  and  Horn  ana  allowed!  to  fathera  a 
very  absolute  dominion  over  their  children*  Among 
the  Bomans  the  ri^^ht  of  a  father  over  hi3  child  at 
first  amounted  almost  to  an  absolute  ptjwer  of  life 
and  death ;  hut  this  right  was  gradually  softened  by 
the  progress  of  refinement  In  the  time  of  Conatan- 
tine  the  putting  to  death  an  adult  child  by  the  parent 
was  made  a  capital  crime.  Nn  such  power  is  per- 
mitted among  modem  civilized  nations,  as  we  have 
already  seen;  but  pro  vis  ions  iire  made  by  law  to  pre- 
vent and  punish  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  parent. 
But  the  law  everywhere  allows  the  parent  to  inflict 
moderate  chastisement  on  a  child — a  liberty  whieh 
must  be  given,  in  order  to  secure  authority  on  one 
side  and  ol^dience  on  the  other. 

PARENTHESIS,  a  Greek  term  nearly  (»qnivalent 
to  interposUion^  denotes  a  clause  which,  though  not 
ttecessary  to  complete  the  sentence,  is  inserted  into 
the  body  of  it,  often  in  its  middle,  though  it  may 
also  be  towards  its  end,  for  the  purpose  of  modifying 
or  eirplatniiig  it  Among  the  ancient  rhetoricians 
parentheses  were  often  employed  as  figures  of  Bpeech, 
frequently  with  the  view  of  heightening  the  effect 
of  the  oratory  by  interrupting  the  monotony  of  a 
oontiuuoua  unbroken  sentence.  In  writing  or  print- 
ing particular  well-known  signs  are  used  to  express 
the  place  where  the  parenthesis  begins  and  ends. 

PARC  A,  a  forti6ed  seaport  in  European  Turker^ 
Albania^  47  miles  B.w.  Janlna,  on  a  rocky  peninsula 
which  teparates  two  small  bays,  and  ii  so  steep  that 
the  houses  almost  appear  to  be  constructed  one  above 
another.  A  strong,  though  small,  acropolis  defends 
the  town,  and  the  harbour  is  protected  by  a  small 
fortified  island.  From  1401  to  1797  Parga  was 
under  the  protection  of  Venice.  In  the  latter  year, 
«m  the  fall  of  that  republic,  it  came  under  French 
dominion,  and  after  Inking  successively  occupied  by 
Ilussiana,  French,  and  Entrlish,  it  was  at  last  deli- 
vered up  to  the  Turks  in  May,  1819,  when  its  origi- 
nal inhabitants  emigrated  to  the  Ionian  Islands^ 
Popw  looa 


PAKIA,  Gulf  of.  a  magnificent  inlet  «f 
Atlantic,  on  tlte  coast  of  South  Ameiica,  belWMiL 
the  Island  of  Trinidad  and  mainland  of  Venvsosla; 
lat.  lO"  30'  N.;  Ion.  62'  w.;  95  miles  lon^  by  about 
35  miles  broad.  It  communicatea  with  tbe  Mean 
by  two  channels;  the  north,  called  the  Dngoii** 
Mouthy  12  miles  wide,  and  divided  by  three  isiaadt 
into  four  passages;  and  the  sonih,  caUed  the  Sw* 
pent's  Mouth,  about  10  mfles  wide.  From  botti 
channels  a  current  perpetaally  flows  oaL  The  gulf 
poasessea  good  anchors^  roceives  sevenU  rif^TB^  in- 
cluding some  arms  of  the  Orinoco^  and  abounds  in 
fiish.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  Ida  focDth 
voyage,  in  150S. 

PAEIAN   CHRONICLE.      See    A&inrDBiajr 

MASBLEa. 

PAKIAS,  Hindus  of  the  impure  cMtot  of  Hit 
Sutas,  Vaidehaa,  and  Chandalss,  eo  nnmeretM  ft  dMi 
that  Mania,  in  Mb  tenth  chapter,  has  not  even  taken 
the  ti^uble  to  enumerate  them.  The  Sudra«,  the 
fourth,  or  lowest  caste  of  Brahmanical  Hindus,  is  vridd) 
separated  from  the  three  privileged  onea;  but  statl 
further  removed  and  moi>3  degraded  are  the  nuxed 
and  impure  classes,  the  numl^er  of  which*  waoor^Sag 
U>  some,  amounts  to  eighty -four.  The  three  omles 
above  named  are  the  only  ones  called  Parmt  in  ti>» 
code  of  Msnu  (x.  26);  they  are  prohibiited  irom  aQ 
approach  to  anything  pure,  as  if  they  wisre  inleoled 
with  leprosy.  Many  authorities  think  HuJL  the  dif- 
f  erenoe  of  colour  between  these  Farias  and  the  hJ^ber 
cUases  shows  them  to  have  been  the  oricinal  in^ri- 
tants  of  the  country,  who  were  deprived  of  all  riglili 
for  defending  their  independence.  They  aire  described 
by  various  writers  as  having  sunk  to  sa  degraded  a 
condition  that  it  is  not  possible  to  conceiire  tsl ' 
beings  descending  lower. 

FARING  and  BITINING,  a  mode  of 
waste  lands,  sometimes  also  resorted  to  for  fertiliziBg 
exhausted  soils.  It  consists  in  parinjg  ofT  the  snifaoe 
in  thin  slices,  which,  after  being  allowed  to  dry,  are 
burned.  Being  a  ready  means  of  destroying  the 
natural  over-growth  of  lands  that  were  to  hm  braltcn 
up^  and  the  cumbrous  weeds  of  arable  hauh  QmX 
were  imperfectly  tilled,  it  became  an  essentlnl  fesloR 
of  early  agriculture;  but  in  these  days  of  grcea 
crops,  deep  pulveming,  and  sewage  irrigatson,  it 
must  be  reganied  as  a  practice  pertaining  to  tbe 
improvement  of  waste  lands  and  the  oonv«mon  d 
pasture  into  tillage,  rather  than  as  one  of  the  casen- 
tial  points  of  ordinary  farm  management.  Tlie  m<i« 
convenience  of  this  mode  of  breaJdtng  up  awaxd  laiid 
is  not,  however,  its  chief  merit;  soil  pared 
burned  has  been  found  to  vield  a 
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wlthoui  manuring  tinder  such  conditions  as  prove  I 
f ertiliaung  effect  of  this  treatment.  Its  best  nm 
have  been  upon  days,  mark,  and  other  oofti<«ivB 
soils,  and  upon  peaty  grounds  having  an  tixcam  nf 
vegetable  matter.  On  the  latter,  however,  it  is  fos^ 
quaintly  carried  too  far;  and  because  of  tile  eiflft 
with  which  the  inflammable  turf  yirlds  to  cooibiB- 
tion,  too  much  of  the  soil  is  allowed  to  be  eonsnmed. 
The  best  methinl  of  perfonuing  the  operation  of 
paring  ia  by  means  of  a  plough  ^jiecially  devised  for 
the  purpose,  in  which  broad  angular  shares  with 
wings  facing  each  other,  are  fixed  upon  curved  np- 
rights  so  as  to  set  two  furrow -slices  up  on  e<^e  witii 
their  grass  surface  close  together.  It  is  usual  to 
begin  paring  early  in  spring,  and  two  or  three  weeks 
after  the  turf,  unless  the  season  is  a  wet  one,  beinf 
then  sufficiently  dried,  is  put  into  small  beeps  n 
burning,  the  sods  being  looaelj  pedEed  In  ^e  nentn^ 
but  closely  set  together  on  the  outside;  Tlie  act  fa 
burning  is  to  keep  a  smouldering  fixe,  serer  bdoIIit 
ering  it  with  too  much  earth,  and  keeping  tlie  onl^de 
layer  of  sods  so  dose  as  to  prevent  the  firs  fraa 
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kincUiag  iiiia  flame.  The  Ofihes  shnuld  be  Bpread, 
and  time  hiviug  been  allowed  for  their  coolings, 
fthuulil  then  b«  pSbiighed  m  with  a  vcr^  fihallow  fur- 
row  Uy  keep  ibem  near  to  the  surface. 

PAlllXI,  GiciszFPE,  one  of  the  most  ceLebrated 
It4^aii  poeta  of  moderu  timeB,  waa  bom  at  Boeisio, 
3k  village  of  the  Milanese,  iu  1720,  itudied  polite 
liteniture  and  f^cience  at  MilAn^  and  devoted  hlmaelf| 
in  GoinplL%nce  with  the  wi#he3  of  hk  father,  but 
contrary  to  his  own  indinfttkin^  to  thealogy.  In  spite 
of  nuiTow  circiimatiyieea  imd  a  feeble  constitution 
1i€  laboured  aadduaualy  in  Mh  studies,  and  early 
made  aome  eraays  in  poetry.  To  relieve  his  wauta 
he  published  a  collection  of  theue  youthful  produo- 
tiona,  under  the  name  of  l^paiio  Eupilino,  iu  1752* 
It  was  8U€ce98fulj  and  he  VfOM  admittiLiI  a  member  of 
ihfl  Academy  of  the  Arcadians  at  Home.  Having 
been  appointed  preceptor  in  the  Borrumeo  and  Ser* 
belloni  families,  he  was  now  enabled  to  apply  himself 
more  exclusively  to  his  favourite  studies.  Ilia  fam- 
iliarity with  the  manners  of  the  great  led  him  to 
attempt  a  delineation  of  them  in  a  species  of  didactic 
and  dramatic  satire,  entitled  II  liiomo  (The  Day). 
TbtB  Mattino  (M riming)  appeared  in  1 711 3,  and  the 
Mextoffiamo  (Noon)  two  years  later.  This  poem 
obtaioed  for  him  tbe  profesaorcibip  of  rhetoric  m  the 
gymnadmn  of  the  Brera.  The  Giomo,  often  inter- 
rupted by  the  troubled  state  of  Itidy,  was  finally 
complcteti  under  the  title  of  II  Vespero  (Eveninif) 
and  La  Kotte  (Night),  He  died  in  17y0.  His 
works  have  been  publighed  in  six  volumes  (ISO  1-4). 

FAKliS  (anciently,  Luittia  Paiigtorutn)^  the  capital 
of  France,  and,  after  Lopilou,  the  largest  and  most 
populous dty  in  Europe;  lat.  (observatory),  48'' 50'  13" 
K.;  and  Ion.  2°  2(y  23''  E,;  212  miles  3»3.K.of  Londonj 
on  both  sides  and  on  two  islands  of  the  Seine, 
111  milea  from  its  mouth.  It  a  surrounded  with 
fortiticatiaos,  consisting  of  a  wall  ^  f(»e(  m  height, 
bastioned  and  terraced,  lined  witb  a  fosse  about 
SO  feet  deep,  and  embracing  both  tanks  of  the  Seine, 
with  a  contimious  inchwurt^,  and  of  outworks  com- 
pOBeJ  of  sixteen  detached  foi-t^i.  Those  fortili cations 
were  erected  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philipj>e,  at  a  cost 
of  upwards  of  Jj20,00{),000  sterlings  and  talie  in  much 
of  the  Buburbi^  and  even  of  the  surrounding''  country. 
As  in  the  Franco- German  war  of  1S7<J-71  tht^e  for- 
tificatiom  proved  Itiitutficieut,  the  question  of  tncreaa- 
inglheni  by  the  aflditictn  of  new  forts  at  a  still  greater 
itistance  frt>m  the  city  than  those  already  existing 
bo^an  to  be  discuMed  as  s^non  a^  peace  was  restored; 
and  ii  was  determined  by  tbe  Natiunal  ABsemhly  in 
the  sessiou  of  187 4  to  erect  a  new  outer  cLrde  of 
fortiticatious.  These  coui)ii»t  of  seven  forts  of  the 
first  and  eleven  of  the  second  datss  together  with  27 
redoubts  and  batteries,  wlii^h  dtjfend  an  eneircliog 
line  of  77  miles  long,  and  from  21  to  2S  miles  in 
diameter;  the  area  thus  iuelosed  measuring  about 
430  mpiure  milea,  AVithin  the  wall  of  the  fortifi- 
cations there  was  foruierly  another  wall  which 
formed  the  Ixjundary  of  the  city  prt^per^  and  was 
calJtid  the  mur  d'ocboi^  Ix^cause  the  uctroi  or  duties 
on  giKjda  brought  into  the  city  were  levied  at  it;  but 
iu  ]5iJ0  tills  iiaier  wall  was  demolished,  the  districts 
between  it  aiid  the  outer  wall  having  been  annexed 
to  the  City.  The  area  of  Paris  witldn  the  outer 
wall  is  19,274  acres,  or  a  little  more  than  30  ^uare 
miles. 

The  Seine  traverses  the  city  in  a  w.n.w.  direction, 
and  has  a  breadth  varying  from  450  feet  above  the 
Pont  d'lvna  to  lOGO  feet  below  the  Pont  Neuf.  Its 
average  breatkh  is  cojwidtrably  lesa  than  that  of  the 
Thames  at  Loudon,  It  is  shallow  and  navigable  only 
by  bargea  and  smatl  steamers.  About  the  middle  ot 
the  dty  it  fonns  two  {originally^  three)  islands,  the 
wettemmost  of  which  i^  called  lie  de  la  Cit^  and 


contained  the  first  nucleus  of  the  city  of  Paris.  The 
quays  of  the  Seine  are  built  of  solid  masonry,  and 
form  large  temoesi  with  a  roadway  in  the  ceutre^ 
and  a  footpath  on  either  alde^  generally  bordered 
with  trees.  They  extend  about  11  miles,  and  in 
addition  to  the  splendid  walks  which  they  afford, 
serve  the  imixirtant  purpose  of  protecting  the  lower 
parts  of  the  dty  from  inundations,  from  which,  pre- 
viously to  these  eiectionjB,  it  often  suJSFered.  The 
most  considerable  inundations  in  tliis  century  were 
thoee  of  1802,  183(S,  and  1S44.  The  number  of 
bridges  is  twenty-seven.  The  most  deserving  of 
notice  are  the  Pont  de  VAlma,  completed  on  the  2d 
of  April,  IS 56,  a  beautiful  structure  consisting  of 
three  stune  arches,  the  middle  one  of  which  has  a 
span  of  1 4 1  feet^  being  the  largest  stone  arch  in  Paris ; 
the  Pont  Neuf,  an  ancient  bridge,  the  longest  of  all. 
centrally  situated^  forming  one  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares,  and  oonnecting  the  Ke  de  la  Cite 
wth  both  banks  of  the  river;  the  Pont  dea  Arts,  a 
light  and  elegant  iron  bridge  of  nine  arches,  rest- 
ing on  stone  piers;  the  Pont  dc  la  Concorde,  or  Font 
do  Louis  XVL,  built  with  the  stones  which  formed 
the  Bastille,  and  onoe  a^lorncd  ^^itli  eoloaaal  statues 
of  white  marble;  and  the  Pont  d'L'na,  a  remarkably 
handaome  structure,  consisting  of  five  elliptical 
arches,  and  decorated  with  a  cornice  imitated  from 
the  temide  of  Mars  at  Rome,  and  garlands  of  oak 
and  laurel ;  and  th«  Pont-viaduc  du  Point-du- Jom; 
a  high  and  low  level  bridge  at  tlie  south -western 
extremity  of  the  dty,  the  upper  of  which  is  for  the 
railway  which  passes  round  Paris  on  the  inner  aide 
of  the  fortifications  {cJumt'n  dc  ftr  dc  ccinture)^  and 
is  continuous  with  a  viaduct  on  either  bank  of  the 
river,  and  the  lower  of  which  is  for  carriages  and 
foot  passeugerB. 

The  houses  are  almost  all  built  of  white  calcareona 
ftone.  Their  general  height  la  from  fi  ve  to  si x  itoriea, 
arranged  aa  distinct  tenements,  end  reached  by  com- 
mon stairs,  as  is  still  usual  in  the  cities  and  large 
towns  of  Scotland.  Very  frequently,  however,  the 
stair  is  not  entered  immediately  from  the  street,  but 
ia  prccedt-il  by  a  porU  corh^re  or  carria^  entrance 
leading  into  a  court  round  the  sides  of  which  the 
houses  rise  in  lofty  piles.  Such  private  streets  are 
called  ciUi,  The  more  arijitocratic  mansions  arc,  of 
course,  sejiarate  tenements. 

The  climate  of  Paris  is  temperate  and  agreeable, 
being  neither  liable  to  the  extremes  to  which  plaoea 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea  arc  subject,  nor  io 
humid  as  placet  situated  too  near  the  sea.  The 
m^an  annual  temperature  is  5P5*  Pahr.,  the  mean 
w  inter  temperature  SS";  upring,  60*5";  summer^  64'5'j 
and  autumn,  52'. 

BouUiardu^  Arenufif  Strettt,  and  Sf/uaret.^-ThQ 
boulevards  (\^hicb  see)  include  the  interior,  exterior, 
and  military.  The  moat  frequented  aud  famous  of 
the  boulevards  is  that  which,  under  various  names 
for  its  difierent  sections  fornii*  au  irregular  arc  on 
the  right  ^ide  of  the  Seine,  extending  from  the  Place 
de  la  Bastille  on  the  east,  to  the  Place  de  la  IVIatie* 
leitie  on  the  west,  and  ia  specially  called  77* r  BouU' 
lard.  It  is  the  centre  of  I'ariMian  gdety^  and  a  type 
of  Paris  itself,  Begiiming  with  the  Place  de  hi 
Bastille,  the  first  part  of  this  boulevard  is  aimpara- 
tivfly  deserted.  Th#  niovement  liegins  with  the 
part  called  the  Boulevard  du  Temple.  The  Boulevard 
SL  Denis  ie  the  part  where  the  movvincnt  is  greatesli 
owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  main  busmess 
streets  in  Paris  open  into  it.  Furthtir  west  is  the 
Iluul^vanl  do  Montioartre,  which  is  remarkable  for 
the  magnificence  of  its  caft's,  shops,  and  private 
houses.  The  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  which  takes  its 
name  frr^m  the  Italian  Theatre  in  it,  l»  a  continua* 
titni  of  this  section,  and  is  the  favourite  rendezvoui 
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of  ilio  young  f ajhtonal jIos  of  PaHa.  The  interior  boule- 
vjuyIm  on  tbd  left  hjuik  of  tlie  Seine  cannot  in  tLny 
roipeot  be  oofrap(Ar«d  to  those  of  the  nghi.  Hie  exterior 
bimlerardii  are  «o  called  becanse  they  are  out«ide 
of  the  old  mur  dortrm.  They  ore  splendid  prome- 
iin^itiAot  great  width.  The  ruilltary  road  which  paflsea 
round  the  interior  of  the  forti^catlonfl  ia  divided  into 
bonlevarde  which  are  u^uned  after  the  generala  of 
the  liiKt  empire.  The  name  of  avenues  ie  not  u«ed 
in  Any  fixed  i>on«e  in  Parift,  being  eometiniGa  appUed 
tn  ordinary  itroetn  and  tometimei  to  etieh  iia  are  nan- 
»lly  called  bouJovardft.  llie  mo*t  celebrated  boidevard 
ftventiai  are  the  twelve  wide  thoroughfarcji  whifh 
radiate  from  the  Place  do  T^toile  in  the  we^t  of  the 
city.  The  itroete  In  leveml  of  the  newer  parti  of 
the  tt>wn  are  at  might,  wide^  airy,  and  excellently 
pavQil,  Ixrth  in  Itm  Gehtro  fur  carriage«,  and  on  the 
ifdei  fiij-  foot  paftHcogerM;  but,  as  a  general  nilo,  the 
elder  etrccta  are  irregular  in  the  extreme^  cutting 
each  otber^  not  in  parallel  lliiea,  but  at  all  kiudsi  of 
angle»;  and  many  of  themf  even  In  leading  tborotigh- 
lareiH  lo  narrow,  that  carrlagee  have  tUfBoiiltj  in 
paM!nf^%  anf]  perHotm  on  foot  often  run  ooniddeTaUle 
fiik  of  Utdily  injury.  The  bc»t  streets  after  the 
Inner  houluvtirdn,  which  huvo  boon  already  men- 
tiotied,  are  the  Ituo  de  Rivolt,  a  atraigbt  line  con- 
neoting  the  Tkce  do  la  BaHtille  with  the  Place  do 
la  Cnncordo,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  eoutb  of  the 
Plaoo  du  la  Mmlelebie,  with  which  it  Ib  connected  by 
the  Ruu  Koynle;  llie  Uue  Ciuftiglione,  and  Rue  do  la 
Pai)(^  wliicli  are  in  a  line  with  one  another^  although 
leparatcd  by  tlie  l^hiLo  Vendome;  the  Rue  de  la 
ChutUN  ■«  d'Antin*  and  the  Rue  dua  Pyramided,  al!  tu 
tlu'  Hiune  inmrter  uf  the  town,  namely,  the  dUtrict 
tihuut  the  west  end  of  the  Rue  de  RivnH,  and  the 
line  fif  iKJuIevards  above  described.  Of  the  plurcs  of 
PhHb,  by  far  the  finest^  both  from  itd  prwJtion  and 
]t«  buililioga  and  monunioiitH,  in  the  I'laco  de  la 
Concorde*  It  U  iiituatet]  between  tlie  gardens  of  the 
U'udeHes  on  the  east^  and  the  still  larger,  if  not 
liner  cxf»anHe  of  the  Cliamps  l^tye^  on  the  west ; 
and  Is  adf^mod  with  various  monnmentii,  of  which 
the  mtiet  ciiuM|ncuou8  U  an  obelkk  transjwirted  from 
Luxnr  in  Egypt.  The  only  other  pfofei  deserving  of 
notice  are  the  Plnoe  YendAme^  so  irregular  octagon, 
Bnrruutide<l  by  ecllfioes  of  uniform  appearance,  the 
centre  oocupiml  by  a  lofty  column  niculelk'd  on  that 
<if  Trajan  at  Rome,  and  covered  with  bass-rulit^fis 
cant  fiinn  1'20(J  pieces  of  cannon  taken  in  war;  the 
Place  de  la  Barttillo,  ttccupying  the  site  of  the  note* 
riiniB  [triftini  of  that  name;  the  Place  du  Chatelet, 
with  a  funntoin  in  iU  centre^  conalstlng  of  a  circular 
basin  *20  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  column  5S  feet 
higii»  diviilcd  by  bandi  of  bronze  gilt»  inscribed  with 
Kitpoleon's  priiicijial  victoirii's;  tiie  Place  d'£ti.»ite, 
alroaily  mentioned,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
«re  de  triumfy/ie  dedicated  to  the  glory  of  the  French 
armies;  and  the  Place  du  Carrousel^  between  the 
Tuileries  and  the  l^^rnvre,  contiuning  a  magnificent 
triumpfaal  arch  15  feet  high  by  60  feet  long  and  20  feel 
brovii  iMipied  after  the  arch  of  Septimius  Sevenis 
at  Roma.  Burbg  the  ri^ng  of  the  Communbts  In 
187)  the  column  in  the  Place  Vendi^me  wai  over* 
thrown,  but  it  haa  since  been  re*erected.  Besides 
the  old  p/'i^«  modem  Paris  has  a  number  of  squares 
In  the  English  style,  except  that  the  gardena  belaii^ 
ing  to  them  are  in  every  oeee  pnblia  The  pajsc^Tet 
or  aroades  in  Paris  are  numercnia.  The  principal 
are  the  Passage  Vivienne,  Passage  Colbert^  Passage 
Cbobstil,  Passage  des  Panorames  (the  lai^gest  el  all), 
ami  Panage  du  Caire. 

CitirrVs.— Of  these  the  most  oelebn^ed  Is  the 
Oslhedral  nf  Noln  Danii^  slttiated  on  one  ol  the 
islaadi  of  the  Seine,  called  the  tie  de  la  Cit«.  It  is 
m  vaat  enuaform  structure,  with  a  lofty  west  fivtit» 


flanlced  by  two  sqnare  towers,  and  with  a  bea&ttfol 
spire,  rising  from  the  Intersectioti  of  the  oa^ 
transept  Three  ample  portals  lead  into  the ' 
which  oonstats  of  a  nave  with  doable  aisle*  and 
septs,  and  terminates  in  an  octagon.  The  whole 
of  the  church  is  462  feet,  its  breadth  157  feet,  height 
of  towers  220  feet,  height  of  interior  HI  feeL  The 
whole  building,  with  exception  of  come  coniparaliTdy 
modern  alteration^  is  in  an  earlj  and  pure  style  A 
pointed  architecture,  sufficiently  provided  but  by  no 
means  overloaded  with  ornaments,  remarkable  for 
their  bij^h  degree  of  finish  and  delicacy.  The  fotm- 
dat}on  of  Notre  Dame  belongs  to  the  eixth  oenturf, 
but  the  present  edi6ce  only  dates  from  1103|  whea  il 
was  begun  by  Maurice  de  Sully^  sixty-aeoond  fauhop 
of  Faria.  The  nave  and  the  west  portal  belong  to 
the  early  yeara  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
transept  and  north  and  south  portals  to  a  later  period 
of  the  same  century.  The  only  one  of  the  architeets 
whose  name  has  been  preserved  is  Jean  Chelloa,  The 
ohurch  of  La  Ibladeleine  is  a  modern  structure  el 
dcgular  magnificenoe.  It  stands  on  an  elersled 
platform  fronting  the  north  end  of  the  Rne  Royale, 
and  m  surrounded  b^'  a  colonnade  of  fifty -two  laolated 
Corinthian  pillars^  The  interior  consists  of  a  Ysat  an* 
broken  navej  lined  with  rich  marbles,  and  lighted  froa 
above  by  four  circular  apertures  in  a  richly  gilded  oefl- 
ing,  flupixirted  by  majeetio  Corinthian  oolunmsL  The 
edifice  is  suq>iisaingly  gorgeims,  but  baa  none  of  the 
solemn  majejity  which  should  char&cterixe  a  church. 
I'he  church  of  St  (Icneviiive,  built  about  the  dosecf 
last  century^  wa9  after  ita  completion  set  apait  as  a 
French  Weatminster  Abbey,  under  the  title  of  the 
Pantbtlon  < which  see).  The  other  churches  most 
tlcj^erving  of  notice  are  those  of  St  Mustache,  after 
Notre  Dame  the  largest  church  in  Parifl^  and  recently 
restored  with  great  splendour;  St  Germain  VAuxer- 
roiii,  from  the  belfry  of  vhleh  the  signal  for  the 
maaaacro  of  St  Bartholomew  was  tolled ;  SL  Ger- 
vais,  with  a  ehapel  regan!ed  as  the  most  beautiful  in 
Paris;  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  a  beautiful  modon 
chtjrch  of  small  dimensions;  St.  Paul  and  St  Looiis 
with  a  magnificent  front,  fine  colonnade,  and  a  lofty 
dome;  St  Pierre  du  Groe  Caillon;  St  Roch,  tlis 
burial-place  of  Corneille,  and  the  church  of  the  oomt 
during  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe;  Du  Val  de  Graoe^ 
leaa  rt.^markable  for  external  than  for  internal  beanty, 
with  a  dome,  heavy  without^  but  so  finely  painted 
within  as  t4>  be  coosidereil  one  of  the  finest  freseoee 
in  France;  St  Vincent  de  Paul,  a  splendid  modem 
church,  i^nely  situated  on  an  eminence;  the  ehurcii 
of  the  Sorhonne,  so  called  from  having  belonged  to 
the  celebrated  school  of  that  name,  containing  the 
finely  sculptured  tomb  of  the  Cardinal  de  Hicfaeliea; 
and  St  Sulpioe,  a  handsome  edifice,  commenoed  in 
the  seventeenth,  but  not  finished  till  the  middle  of 
the  eighteen  til  century.  The  Prot^tants  have  sev- 
eral churches,  of  which  the  principal  are  tkioaa  of  tiM 
Oratoire  and  Visitation,  formerly  bdoQgfaf  to  Ifat 
Roman  Catholics^  but  both  cedecf  by  govefiuiMBl  ta 
the  French  Calvinists.  There  are  wim  four  Bngfish 
Episcopal  chapels,  besides  other  chapela  belon^fing 
to  other  English^  Scotch,  and  Amencan  deficmiBa^ 
tions;  a  Greek  chapel,  which  the  tnembeta  ol  tlie 
Russian  embassy  attend;  and  two  synafognea;  an 
Armenian  diapel,  a  small  Mohammedan  moeinsB,  and 
a  Jewish  synagogue. 

Palaf'tM,—n<i  principal  palaces  of  Paris  are  Qie 
bmvre,  the  Luxembourg,  the  Palais  Hay  ad,  and  the 
bllys^  The  olde:»t  part  uf  the  I^mvre  dates  frsB 
the  time  of  Francis  L  ^fint  part  of  sixtecnik 
century ) ;  but  the  i^alace  was  nut  finished  till  t^ 
reign  Jf  Louis  XI V^  who  b«iilt  the  ekf, 
fs4^jk<le.  Il  is  now  used  as  a  general  oraseum  te 
receive  the  ouUections  of  the  aation  ift  i 
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art  In  Msj%  1871,  the  wliole  building  was  fteriounly 
imperilleil  by  tha  iDCentliarisin  of  tbo  CommunbU ; 
the  part  of  the  connecting  wing  neict  to  the  old 
palace  of  tbe  TuOeriea  was  niuch  damaged  by  the 
tiro,  and  the  iiopeml  library  of  {J  0,0  00  toI§.  and 
tnaoy  valuatile  MSS»  waa  entirely  destroyed  before 
the  arrival  of  the  military,  who  arreiiteti  the  projrrew 
of  the  ^amca.  The  palace  oi  the  Tuileries^  which  was 
first  Bet  on  firo,  wtu  reduced  to  a  pgaiitic  heap  of 
ryjoB,  and  remuined  in  that  condition  until  ldS3, 
when  it  waa  entirely  removed.  The  Palaia  dn 
Luxembourg  on  the  aouth  aide  of  the  river  1b  a  very 
magniHcent  one,  anil  baa  very  extenaive  gardeoi 
attached  to  it.  It  waa  built  for  Marie  de  Mddlcia, 
widow  of  Henry  IV.,  in  imitation  of  the  Pitti  Palace 
at  Flore  nce^  between  IfilG  and  1620.  llie  Palais 
Hoyal  is  ou  the  north  aide  of  the  river^  in  the  Rue 
St,  HoDoni,  a  liLtle  to  the  north  of  the  bmldmg 
oontiet^tinj^  the  Tuilerii^s  with  the  Louvra  It  waa 
founded  by  Cardinal  Kiebelieu  ia  1629,  and  waa 
originally  named  Palaia  Cardinal.  It  received  its 
present  naine  on  being  preaentefl  to  Louifi  XII L  in 
lGi2.  (For  further  details  concerning  these  four 
palaoea, aee  the  articlea  LouvKE,  LuxEMUooiia  ( Palace 
oi),  pALAifl  RoVAL,  and  TUJLEUIES.)  The  Palais  de 
rBlya^e,  aituatad  in  the  Hue  St.  Honor^  with  a 
gardea  extending  tjcmth  to  the  Champa  ^lya^ea, 
which  lie  immediately  Ui  the  west  of  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  was  built  by  the  Comte  d^Evpeax  in  the 
early  part  of  last  century,  after  the  designs  of  Af  olet 
It  next  pasaed  into  the  hanrUof  Madame  de  Pompa- 
rUmr,  whoEe  brother^  the  MarijuLa  de  Marigtiv,  sold 
it  to  Louis  XV.  In  1773  it  wa»  acquired  \*y  the 
financier  Beaujoii,  who  bad  it  embellished  by  BoulkW. 
In  1786  it  passed  to  the  Duches&e  de  Bourlionf  and  in 
17^3  became  ncitional  property.  It  waa  afterwarda 
occupied  aucccjtaively  by  Murat,  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon L,  the  iJucheiMi  de  Berry,  and  l^uk  Napoleon, 
as  preaident  of  the  republic.  When  Lonis  Napoleon  | 
became  emperor  he  enlar^ged  and  reatored  this  palace 
in  a  niagniheent  manner,  and  during  bia  reign  it  was 
used  00  several  oocaaiona  aa  the  reeldenoe  of  foreign 
Hovereigns  viaiting  Paris.  It  la  now  the  reaidence  of 
the  president  of  the  republic 

Govcrnmrnt  and  }funkipal  BuihUnfjw.^The  Palaia 
du  Corps  L^gislatif,  or  Chambro  dea  IMpntea,  ia  the 
building  in  which  the  corpa  legislatif  held  th^r 
meetinga  uuder  the  first  and  eecoud  empires^  and 
aince  1579  the  republican  chamber  of  deputies.  It 
cMrenpies  pari  of  the  site  of  the  Palaia  Bourbon,  begun 
in  1722  by  the  Dn  chess -dowager  of  Bourbon.  I'he 
preaent  ball,  with  Library  attached  to  it,  wa^  built 
between  1^28  and  1832.  Ita  nurth  or  principal  front 
is  adorned  by  a  portico  of  twelve  Corinthian  oolumns, 
eupportiug  u  pediment  with  ati  allegorical  bass-relief, 
and  is  aptiroaebed  by  a  flight  of  twenty  steps. 
Immediately  behind  is  the  chamber  itiielf,  a  aeini- 
ctrcular  hall,  ornamented  with  twenty  Ionic  columns 
of  white  marble^  the  wall  being  hung  with  Gobelina 
tapestry  representing  Kaphaela  School  of  Athena. 
The  Hotel  de  Ville,  situated  in  the  Place  de  Grfeve, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  ri^er,  opposite  the  east  end  of 
the  fie  de  la  Cite,  the  seat  of  the  municipal  and  depart- 
mental  ad udnist ration,  was  destroyed  by  the  Com- 
mutii^ts  in  1S71.  It  was  built  in  the  form  of  an 
oblong  rectangle,  I'he  centra]  part,  fronting  the 
Placw  de  Gri-ve,  waa  of  the  atyle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  all  the  others  in  the  moat  elegant  style  of 
the  Itali.An  reimiaaanoe.  More  than  150  statues 
adorned  the  ditlerent  sides  of  the  edifice.  Most  of 
these  were  the  statues  of  men  who  bad  done  honour 
to  Paris  in  literature,  auiencxt,  art,  or  government, 
the  re»t  were  aKegorical  fignrea.  Some  of  the  most 
valuabltt  of  these  ettatues^  as  well  aa  stmie  of  the  finest 
objecta  of  art  which  adorned  the  interiori  were  saved 


from  de«tniction,  and  will  adorn  the  new  building 
which  is  Ix-ing  erected  on  the  aito  on  a  pbvn  very 
similar  tt>  that  of  the  lfu*t.  I'he  Admiralty  (Hotel 
de  la  Mariue),  on  the  north  side  of  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  ia  a  beautiful  atructure ;  ,whieh,  under  its 
original  name  of  Garde-Meuble  de  la  Couronne, 
was  the  place  where  the  crown-jewels  were  kept 
and  previous  tu  the  revolution  contained  an  im- 
mense number  of  valuable  and  curious  objects. 
The  Palais  do  Justice  is  an  irregular  mai«  of  build- 
iugB  erected  at  different  periods  during  the  last  Hve 
oenturiea,  and  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the 
western  extremity  of  the  tie  de  la  Cite.  It  vIm 
suffered  greatly  from  the  destructive  fury  of  the  Com- 
mnniata  in  1881,  and  has  not  yet  been  completely 
restored.  Opposite  the  Falaia  de  Justice  is  the  1  n< 
bunal  de  Commerce,  a  quadrangular  building  in- 
closing a  large  court  roofed  with  glass.  The  Mint 
(H6tel  dea  I^rlonnaiea)  fronts  the  Qu»i  Conti,  on  the 
south  side  of  tbe  Seine,  and  oontaius  an  immense 
collection  of  coins  and  medala ;  the  grtmnd-plan  in* 
cbtdea  eijijht  courts,  with  ranges  of  huildinga  in  which 
all  the  operationa  connected  with  coining  are  carried 
on.  The  building  is  a  fine  specimen  of  architecture. 
It  was  he<;un  in  1771,  after  the  designs  of  J.  D. 
Antoine,  The  Poat-officc  (H(!itel  dea  Poatea),  to  the 
eaat  of  the  Palais  Royal,  in  an  old  quarter  now  under- 
going  considerahle  transformation^  is  being  recon- 
structed. The  Exchange  (La  Bourse),  in  the  Eue 
Vi^  ienne,  ia  a  beautiful  modern  atructure,  completed 
in  IS'26;  it  ia  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  212  feet 
by  126  feet,  aurrounded  by  a  range  of  aixty-aix 
ocdnmns^  snpjKjrtiog  an  entablature  and  masiked  attiL-, 
and  forming  a  covered  gallery,  which  is  approached 
by  a  flight  of  steps  extending  along  the  whole  of  thu 
west  front.  The  Salle  de  la  Bourse,  where  business 
ia  transacted,  ia  a  large  apartment,  of  the  Doric  order, 
surrounded  by  a  aeriea  of  6q  Corinthian  columna. 
The  deeply-coved  ceiling  is  dividnil  into  sixteen  com- 
partmenta,  covered  with  fine  tnomichrome  tlrawinga, 
which  have  the  effect  of  bass-reliefs.  The  other 
principal  government  huildinga  are  the  Truasury 
JH^tel  dea  Finances),  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli;  the 
Record  Office  (llatel  des  Arehivea  Nationalea),  in  the 
H^tel  Soubise,  Vieille  dn  Temple-  and  the  national 
printing-office,  in  the  a<J joining  lliStel  Rtilian  -Soubiae. 
There  are  numeroas  markets^  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Hallea  Centralea,  in  the  centre  of  the  town'i 
the  Halle  aux  Vina,  which  ia  pro|>erly  an  entrepot 
for  liquors  of  all  kinds,  in  the  a*>uth-eaiit ;  and  the 
Marchi5  aux  Bei^tiaux,  on  the  Canal  de  rOurc<|,  in 
the  extreme  north-east»  opposite  which,  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  canal,  are  the  largest  slaughter  honsea 
(abattoirs)  in  Paris,  erected  between  l^li.i  and  1S^>7. 
The  principal  military  barrack  in  Paris  is  the  £lcole 
Militaire,  on  the  south  side  of  the  ri  v  er  and  in  the  west 
of  the  city,  forming  the  south -eaat  boundary  of  the 
great  military  parade-ground  called  the  Champ-de- 
Mara  (which  see)* 

Muifumti. — At  the  head  of  the  mtueuma  stands 
the  magnificent  collection  of  the  Louvre  (which 
See).  It  oonsisti  of  the  fidlowing  fourteen  col- 
lections:—!. The  GiUery  of  paintinga,  ami  iiiing, 
besides  about  700  piotnres  of  the  French  School, 
numerous  specimens  of  the  Ita]tan,  Fktiiiah,  and 
DutLh  achoola,  a  few  of  the  Spanish  and  Cermau 
achcMjla,  and  (ainoe  1373)  some  of  tbt;  English  srbool. 
Though  justly  deprived  of  many  of  the  nuiMter  piecea 
which  had  been  brought  to  it  from  all  parta  of  Euntpe 
by  a  system  of  wholesale  spoliation,  it  is  still  otie 
of  the  finest  galleries  in  existence.  2.  I'lie  Gallery 
of  Drawings,  containing  no  less  than  35,f^l4  pieces. 
3.  The  Gallery  of  Engravings.  4.  The  Gallery  of 
Ancient  Sculptures^  the  pride  of  which  is  th«  Venus 
of  Milop  discovered  in  1820,  and  presented  to  tho 
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musoam  by  M^  de  niviijre,  then  the  French  ambiui- 
sador  at  Ctinativntmople.  5.  Tlie  Galldry  of  Antique 
Bronzes.  6.  The  Gallery  of  Sculptures  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Kenaisaance.  7,  The  GftUery  of  Modem 
Sculpture.  8.  The  Gallery  of  the  Middle  A|(es  and 
the  HenaiBSancej,  containing  Bpecimena  of  designa  in 
metaU,  jewelry,  and  enamelling,  %  The  Assyrian 
CrftHery,  formed  of  the  diecoveries  of  the  French  con- 
auk  {M.  Botta  and  otherB)  at  Nineveh  and  MosuL 
10.  The  Egyptian  Mtisenm,  enriched  with  the  frniti* 
of  the  French  rtaearche*  in  Egypt,  and,  in  regard  t<-> 
all  that  rehktea  to  domestic  life  in  its  tninnti^r  detaib, 
not  surpassed  by  any  other  collection.  11.  The  col- 
lection of  Greek,  Etmscsan^  and  Roman  antiquitiea, 
which  ii  particularly  rich  in  Greek  and  Etruscan 
vases,  and  in  articles  obtained  from  Herciilanwim 
and  Pompeii.  The  moat  preeioua  treasures  of  this 
collection  are  a  metope  and  part  of  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon  Bcnlptured  by  Phidias.  12.  The  Ameri- 
can Museum,  containing  Penuian  and  Mexican 
antiquities.  13.  llie  Naval  Museura  (Mueee  de 
Marine) »  containing  beatitiful  models  ol  veeselB  of  all 
claaseB,  both  finished  and  in  every  stag«  of  construc- 
tion; models,  also,  of  the  principal  naval  ports  of 
France,  It,  The  ethnographical  collection,  which 
is  intended  to  give  an  idea  of  the  industries,  cuatoms, 
aOfd  modes  of  dress  of  the  different  races  of  the  e&rth. 
There  was  formerly  a  fifteenth  collection,  called  the 
Mus^'e  des  Souverains,  which  was  formed  by  Napoleon 
II L  in  1852,  but  was  done  away  with  after  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  4th  i>f  September.  It  contained  varioiia 
objects  that  had  beli>nged  to  former  scnepeigns.  Its 
contents  have  been  distributed  over  the  varitntJi 
national  mtiseuma,  Beaidea  the  mueeunu  of  the 
Louvre  there  are  the  Mus^e  dti  Lniembourg,  in  the 
palace  of  that  name^  appropriated  Ut  the  fine&t  works 
of  living  French  artists,  purchased  by  government; 
the  Mu*^  d'ArtiUerie,  containing  suits  of  ancient 
armour,  arms^,  instruments,  machines,  and  models  of 
those  nsed  by  the  artillery  service;  the  Conservatoire 
des  Arts  et  Metiers,  occupying  the  very  extensive 
bttUdii^  which  fonnerly  belonge*!  to  the  Abbey  of 
Sk  Martin  des  Champs,  and  containing  a  most  valu- 
able and  interesting  collection  of  machines,  models, 
drawings^  ko^  relating  to  almost  all  branch<^  of 
industry. 

Librariet. — The  most  important  library  is  the 
BibliQth^n«  Natiouale^  occupying  a  va,st  buihling 
almost  devoid  of  ornament,  but  containing  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  ooilecLions  in  existence. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  approximation  to  the 
true  nnmber  of  printed  volumes,  pamphlets,  Jkc,  c*>n* 
tained  in  this  liljrary,  for  the  estiinateB  vary  from 
900,000  to  2,000,000;  and  there  is  similar  diversity 
in  the  estimates  of  all  the  otlier  departments^  those 
of  manuscript  volumes,  hic^torical  documenta,  iStc,  of 
mapf),  plans,  and  charts,  of  engravings,  and  of  anti- 
quities. The  antiquities  consist  chielly  of  coins  and 
medaU,  many  of  them  rare  and  some  unique.  The 
other  more  important  libraries  are  those  of  the  ArBf-nul, 
supposed  to  contain  200,000  volumes  and  6000  MSS. ; 
St  Genevieve,  120,000  volumes  (J  0,OiMJ  of  whiJ]  are 
theological,  forming  the  largesit  and  chuiceHt  collf  c- 
tion  exiatiu;^?  Ju  that  de[i'artmeut  of  speeidation)  and 
Um  MSS.';  Maxarin,  at  the  Infttituto,  ISujhjO 
volumes  and  37O0  MSS. ;  D©  la  Ville,  100,fiOO  vol- 
umes; De  rinstitut,  100,000  volumes;  He  I'Univer- 
Hit6»  140,000  valuniea;  Du  Conseil  d':fetat,  'iti>O00 
volames;  Be  la  Facult^^  de  M^deeiue,  30,000  vol- 
unws;  Du  Mus^e  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  30,000  vol- 
umes; and  librarit^  uf  greater  or  less  extent  are 
attached  to  alroi«t  all  the  public  institntions,  govern- 
mental, judicial,  and  municipal  offices.  See  also  the 
section  on  Learned  Societies  and  Sckntific  Estobliah- 


Fdftratwnn!  EsfahfUhm^nU,— The  VmTtwtStj 
Paris,  founder!  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe,,  wa«  i 
at  the  revolution,  and  an  entirely  neir  Hysteoi  i 
[Hiblic  education  adopted.  (See  FeaNCB — I 
tion  and  Fublic  Worship.)  llie  higher  erluealiaBl 
Paris  is  in  the  hands  of  the  faculties  of 
literature,  science,  law,  and  medicine,  the  (irrt  1 
of  which  are  established  at  the  Sorl"'-ne  (v 
see),  that  of  law  in  a  special  building  in  the  1 
du  P&nth^n,  and  that  of  medicine  in  the  £oole  i 
M<?decine.  There  are,  besidesi,  thirty  courses  of  ] 
turea  in  the  various  deportments  of  science,  phili  ~ 
and  philosophy,  delivered  in  the  CUlege  de  T 
courses  of  chemistry,  natural  history,  ftc,  m 
museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Plautes;  and  a  oovm 
astronomy  at  the  observatory.  Among  thej 
scihools  and  ]yc<ies  the  most  important  ai«  , 
(formerly  Louis  le  Grand),  St,  Louis,  ComesllSl 
merly  Collt^  Henri  IV.),  Charlemagne,  Fo 
(formerly  Condorcet),  De  Vanves,  the  Lveres^ 
ifccole  Poly  technique  (which  see);  Cfmservatocre  i 
Arts  et  Metiers  (see  Conskrvatort),  giving  a  oo_ . 
plete  system  of  technical  iustruction ;  the  £eole  Cen^ 
trale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,  for  the  education  of 
engineers^  directors  of  manufactories,  builders,  Itc; 
the  ^col©  Norroale  (which  see),  for  training  profes- 
sors of  A  higher  grade,  and  several  !l^oole  Ncrmsles 
j^lemcntaires,  for  ordinary  male  and  female  temdbam; 
l^cole  des  Pouts  et  Chauas^es,  consistiiig  of  abomt  100 
pupils,  taken  from  the  fioolc  Poly  technique,  to  be 
instructed  in  all  the  branches  of  civil  engineering; 
ilcole  des  Mines,  for  tlie  study  of  mining  and  Its 
kindred  sdenoes;  ifecole  Turj^ot  and  £cale  CoUser^ 
both  industrial  schools;  £coIe  des  Cbartes,  in  whieli 
palfl?ogniphy,  or  the  art  of  dectpberizig  and  stndjing 
ancient  MSS.,  is  taught;  £cole  des  Langoea  Oriejatales 
(founded  in  1705);  Seminairo  du  Saint-£epfit  and 
Siminaire  de  Saint -Sul  pice,  two  theological  sdieel^ 
and  S^minaire  des  Ihlissions  l&tmng^resi,  for  the  ^"ain- 
ing  of  missionaries  for  the  far  East;  Eoole  de  Pbar- 
macte,  the  sole  poorer  of  licensing  apothecau-ies,  i»lio 
cannot  practise  till  examined  here;  fecolo  PratkiiM 
d'Anatonde;  fecole  d' Application,  for  the  tr  *  " 
military  surgeons  and  pharmadHts;  Eoole  Gr 
XleaaiUj  de  Mathematique,  et  de  Sculpture  d*  Or  _ 
a  kind  of  mechanics'  institute;  tcolo  Sp^ciiile  et  < 
tuite  de  Deesin  ponr  les  Jeunes  Per«onn«i»  in  wh 
young  women  intended  for  the  arts  or  similar 
fessions  have  the  means  of  stndying^  fignree,  liad- 
scaftes,  dowers^  &c.;  Palais  and  l^cole  dea  Beaox  Arts 
(which  see),  in  which  gratuitons  lectures  cm  all  iiib- 
jects  connected  with  the  arts  are  given  by  twcolr- 
one  profcBsors;  ^cole  d' Architecture  (foonded  m 
1865);  Conservatoire  de  Musiqiie  et  de  X>£olaiiiatlsiD, 
for  the  Instruction  of  both  sexes  in  music,  ii&gta£ 
Sic,^  by  a  numerous  body  of  the  first  professors^  aaaw 
and  female;  and  numerous  primary  sc^hools^  snpttsor 
ami  infant  schools,  &c. 

Bcvtntlirnt  Institutions. — The  betierolect  lastito* 
tinns  of  Paris  are  partly  supported  and  managed  bj 
the  state,  and  partly  by  private  bodies.  The  fonncr 
are  placed  under  the  administratttjn  of  the  prgfect 
of  the  Seine  and  the  minie^ter  of  the  interior,  who 
have  the  direction  of  general  and  spectjJ  hoepttak. 
alniH-bousea,  and  other  establishments  for  givii^ 
f-ither  permanent  stipport  or  temporary  relief.  The 
ryvcuue  is  derived  from  a  funded  capital,  from  s 
poor-rate,  from  ctift^s-concurts,  frvm  a  ftubvt^tkn 
voted  by  the  city  of  Paris,  and  otli^  TIk 

yearly  receipt**  from  private  sources  u  ,"^i 

ami  the  total  annual  eicpenditurt;  t^  ^  ,.--ij;  ih< 
deficit  bein^  made  up  from  municipal  fnndsi 
There  are  sixteen  hospitiiU  in  Paris,  with  aocoainu?' 
dation  for  about  6500  patients,  dvvoted  to  the  gnlit- 
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itous  trciitment  of  the  indigent  Kick  and  injured. 
Eight  of  these  are  generid  boflpitata,  and  ecven  are 
iaiended  for  the  recejitbn  of  tbwuj  aillicted  witli  epe' 
etui  diseaeea.  The  general  hospitala  are  tlie  Hotel 
I>ieu,  ttie  most  ancient  of  all  the  Farislan  hospitala 
(having  been  orig^ all v  founded  in  G60  under  Clovis 
II.),  Bituated  ou  tbe  lie  de  la  Cite,  and  forming  a 
Tery  extensile  and  adiuirahly  managed  infirmary, 
whieh  has  in  all  over  800  bcda,  and  on  an  average 
annually  rt-ceivea  about  11,000  patients  (jiee  Hos- 
PITALI  {  Hr»pital  de  la  Pitit',  He  pital  de  la  Claaritdj 
and  the  Htipitaux  Saint- An t<rme,  Necker,  Cochin^ 
Beanjon,  aad  Lariboisil're.  The  special  hospitals  are 
Bt,  iJouifl,  for  cutaneous  dl^ea&es ;  Hi!)pital  du  Midi 
and  H6pital  de  Lonrcino,  hoth  Ifor  gypliilitlc  com- 
plaintSf  H^pitol  de  la  MatL^ruit^,  H6pital  des  Kufauta 
Malades,  11  ii  pital  Salute -Eugenie,  also  for  tlie  di&f^asGS 
of  children;  and  H6pital  des  Climques,  for  Hurgical 
oases  and  accouehemeni^).  There  are  four  large 
bospioea  or  alms-houaea  in  Paris  under  public  manage* 
meat— the  Eicttre,  for  old  men;  the  Salp^triere, 
for  old  women ;  the  Hospice  des  iDcuraMefl,  for  both 
nifeu  and  women;  and  the  Hospice  dea  Enfanta 
Ajuaist^  Lunaticji  are  admitted  into  the  Bicetro 
and  the  S^p6tril^re;  bub  there  is  a  special  asylum  for 
lunatics  called  L'Asile  Sainte-Anne^  founded  in  IStj^. 
In  addition  to  tbe  above  classified  boKpitab  are  nu- 
meroua  establisliments  of  a  benevolent  nature,  well 
deserving  of  notice.  The  moBt  celelsrated  of  these 
is  the  H6tel  des  Invalided  or  aaylutn  for  old  soldiers, 
a  magnificent  establiskment  originally  intended  tu 
accommodate  50 OO  inmates;  there  are  now,  however, 
only  about  450,  and  tbe  number  is  steadily  decreaaiug, 
as  mostly  of  tbe  iuvalides  prefer  to  live  iiKleiiendently 
on  their  penaions.  Several  parts  of  the  building  have 
accordingly  liieen  adapted  for  other  purjMweB;  the 
jgreater  part  of  the  west  \^ing  being,  for  instance,  occu* 
pied  by  the  liluseum  of  Artillery.  Under  the  dome 
is  the  celebrated  tomb  of  Napoleon  L  (See  Invalided, 
HdTEL  DEa.)  Among  other  benevolent  institutions 
are  the  lunatic  asylnm  (Maison  des  AliL-nt^,  4*ha- 
renton),  two  blind  a«ylnms,  the  deaf  and  dumb  insti- 
tute (Inatitutiuu  des  Sourds-Muets);  two  hospitals 
at  Vincennes  for  wounded  and  oonvaleaccnt  artisans, 
one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  all  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  minister  uf  the  interior;  besides  a 
great  variety  of  societies,  both  public  and  private, 
for  distribnting  focKl  and  clothuig,  and  reclaiming 
those  who  have  gone  astray.  Among  the  private 
benevolent  establishments  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  crickcf,  in  which  infants  belonging  to  poor  people 
are  received  for  the  day  at  a  tmidl  charge ;  and  the 
ouiToira,  in  which  aged  people  are  supplied  'W'ith  auch 
work  as  they  are  fitted  for,  and  children  are  taught 
some  trade  or  indu^triai  occupation. 

Priton*  and  Cf>rreciional  £»tabli9hmenU, — The 
Prison  du  Depot  receives  all  persons  arrested  before 
they  are  examined.  The  Prison  Mazas  receives 
accused  persons  while  undergoing  their  preliminary 
t'xaminatiun.  The  Prison  de  la  Conciergerie,  in  tbo 
Palais  de  Justice,  is  for  the  reception  of  accused 
persons  about  to  bo  tried  and  during  their  trial 
Those  who  ore  condemned  to  death  or  forced  lahour 
itravait  forei]  are  continetl  in  the  Dt^pot  dea  Con- 
damn^s  previously  to  their  execution  or  departure 
for  tlie  gcune  of  their  labour.  It  is  situated  in  the 
Kue  de  la  K0C|uette^  in  the  east  of  the  city;  and 
opposite  is  the  Prison  des  Jeunes  Detenus,  in  which 
young  persons  are  confined.  Besides  th^e  there  are 
the  Prison  dea  Madelonettea;  Priaon  de  la  8ant^; 
and  Prison  de  Satnte*P^lagiet  for  men;  the  Prison 
de  Salnt^Laxare,  for  women;  and  the  Prison  du 
Cherche-Midi,  for  military  criminals.  The  Prison 
de  Sainte-P^lftgie  has  a  section  set  apart  for  political 
oifendere.     The  principal  correctional  establishment 


in  tbe  city  is  the  Malscn  Centrale  dMdacation  cor- 
rection cllc.  Of  Paris  prisons  no  longer  existing  that 
of  La  Force,  dLmolished  in  1 850,  is  memorable  as  the 
scene  of  the  notorbus  atrocities  of  the  Scptetnbriieurt 
in  17&2, 

Places  oj  Eaort  and  Amusement — Of  the  former 
several  have  already  been  incidentally  mentioned, 
but  there  are  still  some  which  require  notice.  Among 
thc3se  ia  the  most  celebrated  of  all,  the  Champs 
Elyst'es.  It  etretcbes  west  from  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  Tfitoile  for 
about  Ijt  mile.  It  consists  of  a  central  road  lined 
with  trees,  and  bordered  for  nearly  half  its  length 
witb  wide  wall<i:s  and  open  spaces  on  each  side, 
crowded,  particularly  on  holidays,  with  all  grades  of 
Parisian  society,  and  preaeutiug  one  of  the  gajeat 
and  liveliest  scenes  which  can  well  be  imagined  The 
public  fites  all  take  place  here,  and  even  on  tbe 
moat  ordinary  occasions  all  kinds  of  attractions  are 
to  be  found  in  the  shape  of  shows,  ijiume^d  bauds, 
panoramas,  circuses,  &c.  There  are  also  three  public 
parks  within  the  boundaries  of  tlve  city,  namely, 
Jlouceaux,  in  the  nortb-west;  Buttes-Chaumont,  in 
tbo  east;  and  Montaouris,  in  the  soutt^  besides  two 
which,  though  beyond  the  fortifications,  must  yet  be 
named  here  on  account  of  their  intimate  connection 
witb  Parisian  life — the  Bois  de  Boulogne  (which 
see),  on  the  west  of  the  city,  and  the  Bois  do  Vin- 
cennes,  on  the  south-east.  The  theatres  of  Paris  and 
its  immediate suburljis  afford st ccommodatiou  for 30^0 0 0 
persons.  The  mtist  important  are  the  Opera  House, 
a  gorgeous  edifice  of  great  size,  in  the  Boidevard  des 
CapucineSj  inaugurated  on  the  5th  of  January,  1S75; 
tbe  Opera  Comique,  the  Tfa^tre  Fran^ais^  the  Odt^m ; 
tbe  Ih^tre  de  la  Galt^,  for  vaudevilles  and  mel^ 
dramas;  Tbt-ritre  des  Folies  Dramatiques,  Theatre 
du  Vaudeville,  TbtAtre  dea  V arietta,  Theatre  du 
Palais  Royal,  Thr^atre  de  la  Porte  .St.  Martin,  TheAtre 
de  lAinbigu  Comiquc,  and  the  Th<^lUre  des  Foliea 
Marigny,  in  tbo  Champs  Ely  sees,  Numerous  other 
plxtces  of  amusement  are  always  open,  many  of  a 
more  rational,  but  not  a  few  also  of  a  questionable 
kiod.  A  place  of  resort,  thongh  certainly  not  of 
amuj^ment,  furnishing  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  impressive  sights  of  tbe  capital,  is  the  celebrated 
cetdltery  of  Pfere -la- Chaise. 

LtavRtd  Societia  and  Seientfjic  EgtaUUhmentM.^' 
At  tbe  head  of  these  stands  tbe  Institut  de  France, 
which  has  acq[uired  such  celebrity  that  the  moat  dis- 
tinguished European  philosophers  covet  tbe  honour 
of  being  admitted  to  it  as  foreign  (wsciciates.  (See 
Inbtitute  or  Feajtce,)  The  Institute  overshadows 
most  of  the  other  societies,  many  of  which,  however, 
have  dif^tinpiiMlied  themselves,  and  are  well  known 
under  the  naiiiLis  of  tbe  Antiquarian,  PhiioQiathic, 
Natural  llidtory,  Geographicnl,  Statistical,  Pbilo- 
technic,  Asiatic,  Anatomical,  Medical,  and  Agricul- 
tural Societies,  4c.  The  principal  scientific  estab- 
lishments besides  those  mentioned  in  the  section  upon 
educational  establishments  are  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
and  the  Observatoire.  Tbe  former  is  situated  in  the 
south-east  of  the  city,  adjoining  the  Halle  aux  Vius, 
and  consLits  of  a  lai^  garden  (75  acres  in  extent)  and 
several  galleries  containing  large  oollections  of  objects 
belonging  to  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature;  and  there 
are  in  connection  with  it  several  pn>fe8Sorshipa,  the 
incumbents  of  which  give  gratuitous  courses  of  ]ec 
turea  on  geology,  zoology,  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
other  subjects.  This  institution  was  founded  in 
1040  by  Guy  de  la  Brossc,  pbysician  to  Louis  XIII., 
but  its  pros|>erity  flatei*  from  the  tninistry  of  Colbert 
{1661-83).  Tbe  Observatory  is  situated  in  the  Rue 
Cossini,  in  tbe  south  of  the  city.  In  counoction  with 
it  is  tbe  Bureau  des  Ijungitudes,  which  correspomia 
with  the  other  observatories  of  France  and  with  those 
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of  foreign  ocmtitrieSj  and  one  of  tfae  memberB  of  which 
delivura  a  public  coiu'^  of  lecture-*  on  nHtronomy 
(fountletl  in  1795). 

Mtiiiujaeturea  and  Trade. — The  moat  important 
mantiiacturefl  are  ftrticlea  of  jewelry  and  preeiouB 
met&lB,  ebon  J  and  ivory,  trinkets,  fine  hardware,  paper- 
hangings,  Baddlery,  aiiii  other  articles  in  leather;  cabi- 
net-work, carriages,  vai-ions  articles  of  dress,  silk  and 
woollen  ti^xics,  particularly  shawls  and  carpets,  also 
tapestry  (at  the  Gobelin  manufactory^  which  see) ;  lace, 
embroideiyt  aitifidbJ  lowers,  oomba,  macbineSi  mathe- 
matical and  optical  inBtnunentJi,  types^  books,  engrar- 
inga,  refined  Bugar,  tobacco  (a  government  monopoly) , 
cliomical  producta,  &c.  Of  all  the  industries  carried 
on  rvt  Paris  that  which  is  distinctively  Parisian  is  the 
making  of  all  kinds  of  small  omamentai  articles,  for 
the  production  of  which  taste  and  delicacy  of  execu- 
tion are  the  indispensable  requisites,  and  which,  being 
manufactured  almost  exdusirely  in  the  capital,  are 
callod  wrUcUt  dc  Parit.  They  include  trinkets  of 
all  Muds,  as  well  real  jewelry  an  what  in  this  country 
are  odled  gilt  toya;  objects  in  morocco  and  other 
fine  kinds  of  leather;  aa  also  in  paper,  papier-mAcht^, 
ifwy,  horn,  mother-of-pearl,  and  all  the  thouaand 
Tarieties  of  objects  in  various  materials  which  are 
oaed  as  ontamenta  for  chimney-pieces,  whatnots,  &;g. 
The  annual  value  o^f  the  producta  of  this  imture 
amounts  to  eeverid  mllHona  sterling.  In  consequence 
of  the  events  of  1870-71  this  industry  waa  suspended 
for  nearly  a  yoar^  and  it  was  fefljisd  that  it  had 
received  a  blow  from  which  it  would  never  recover, 
but  in  1873  it  was  again  as  vigorous  as  ever. 

Mmm  of  Communicaiion. — Over  thirty  lines  of 
omnibuses  and  forty  lines  ol  tramway  cars  cross  the 
city  in  every  direction  from  seven  in  the  morning 
till  midnight,  and  at  almy«;t  every  part  of  tho  linea  a 
vehicle  passes  every  five  minutes.  There  are  also 
tramway  lines  to  Veiaaillesi  St.  Cloudy  and  other 
places  iu  the  suburbs,  llie  following  railways  atari 
from  Paris  for  the  different  parts  of  the  country: 
the  ChemiD  do  fer  de  TOaest  for  Norman rJy  and 
Brittany;  Chemin  de  fer  d'Orleans,  Cheniin  de  fer 
de  1  Eijt,  Chemin  de  fer  du  Nurd,  and  Chemin  de  fer 
de  Paris-Lyon-McHliterraiiee.  Besides  these  the 
Chemin  de  fer  de  ceiuture,  belonging  to  the  comimy 
of  the  Chemin  de  fer  de  rOuest,  surrounds  the  Hty, 
and  brings  all  the  stations  of  the  great  lines  into 
comiuuiiieatiwru 

AibiiinUirfjUwnand  Ikvtnuc, — ^Parls  is  divided  into 
twenty  arrondisaements,  and  each  of  these  into  four 
quarters.  The  adminiBtratton  is  in  the  bands  of  the 
prefect  of  the  Seine  and  the  prefect  of  police.  The 
former  is  assisted  by  a  municipal  council  elected  by 
universal  suffraj^  \  but  the  functions  of  this  council, 
which  replacea  the  municipal  commission  of  the  time 
of  the  empire,  are  very  limited,  and  the  prefect  can 
disregard  their  decisions  when  he  chooses.  At  the 
head  of  each  arroudissemeat  is  a  ma>'i>r  {mairt),  but 
his  authority  is  merely  iiomiud.  The  revenue  of 
Paris,  a  large  part  of  which  is  derived  from  the 
Qcii'oia  or  duties  levied  on  goods  brought  into  the 
dty,  amounted  in  1872  to  £19,600,000.  In  1801  it 
was  only  £501,229;  in  1859,  the  year  before  the 
annexation  of  the  districts  between  the  ancient  mur 
dociroi  and  the  fortifications,  £4,330,076;  iu  1860, 
£^,102,164.  At  pro^nt  the  total  revenue  of  the 
dty  is  over  jC2  1,00  0,000, 

HtoUk  ^f  ihg  Oily.— The  annual  mortality  of  the 
city  of  Paris  is  at  the  rate  of  26  per  1000.  In  the 
bealtiuest  acRmdissemcnt,  that  of  Chaussee  d'Antin, 
ft  sometimes  dsacends  as  low  as  15  per  1000,  and  it 
is  nearly  as  low  in  some  of  the  other  arrandisaements 
on  the  north  aide  of  the  river  inhabited  by  people  in 
good  Circumstances;  while  in  those  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  where  a  great  deal  of  misery  prevaik,  it 


rises  pretty  high,  and  in  the  Arrondineraeat 
vatoire  sometimes  reaches  S7  or  SS  per  1000. 
health  of  the  city  has  been  greatly  improved  of 
years  by  the  works  undertaken  with  the  objoot  «f 
increaebg  the  supply  of  pure  water,  as  well  as  by 
the  other  improvements  made  during  the  aeoood 
empire.  Since  ISGl  the  municipal  administratian 
hoa  been  able  to  supply  the  city  with  33,932,780  gal- 
lons of  water  daily  in  dry  seasons,  and  even  in  times 
of  extreme  drought  with  26,412,000  gallon^  which 
is  equal  to  more  than  II  gallons  per  head  for  \%» 
population  in  18S1. 

Popitfo^ioii.— According  to  approximate  estimates 
(baaed,  however^  in  some  coses  on  very  mLcertain 
data)  the  population  of  Paris  was,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  120,O(J0j  in  1474,  i:»0,0oO;  under  Henry  II- 
W'Al-m,  210,000;  in  1590,  200,000;  nndea*  Louis 
XIV.  (1643-1716),  492,600;  by  the  oenaut  of  1S56 
(before  the  annexation  of  the  parte  beyond  the  old 
mur  d'aetrai),  1,174,346;  1831  (after  the  annexatioD), 
1,667,841;  1872,  l,4:i51J92;  1881,  2,269,023. 

Hutory. — ^The  fiwt  appearance  of  Paria  In  hiistey 
is  on  the  occasion  of  CiEsar's  conquest  of  Granl,  vriiaa 
the  small  triW  of  the  Parisii  were  fotmd  inhabiting^ tte 
baulcs  of  the  Seine,  and  oocnpying  as  their  chief  stoong^ 
hold  a  few  ill- built  huta  on  the  island  now  called  lie  da 
la  Cit^, which  wn^  connected  with  the  mainland  on  the 
south  by  two  bridges  (53  B.c.)  To  this  natural  stroDf* 
hold  they  g:aye  a  name  which  C<esar  latinized  into 
Lutetia,  adding  to  it  Parisiorum  {of  the  Parisii),  This 
name  Lutetia  is  variously  explained  by  etymologist^ 
but  the  most  probable  account  of  it  seems  to  be  that 
it  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  words  tjoui<3iU'km^ 
meaning  Dwelling  of  the  Waters.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  i&land  stronghold  defended  thems^mea  bravdy, 
but  were  overcome;  and  Ctcsar,  after  rebuilding  the 
town,  which  had  been  nearly  destroyed,  sonxKindsd 
it  vMi  walLi,  and  further  defended  it  by  eraedng 
two  forts  at  the  extremity  of  the  bridges.  The 
GaUio  were  exchanged  for  Eoman  divinities;  dvil* 
ieatioa  made  rapid  progress,  and  in  the  ootuao  of  llie 
500  years  of  the  Eoman  dominion  Lutetia  roaa  to  be 
a  place  of  considemble  importance,  and  becama  tli« 
capital  of  Northern  GauL  It  was  a  fortified  Umn 
in  360  A.D.,  when  the  soldiers  of  Julian  here  hubi- 
moned  him  to  lill  the  imperisd  throne.  In  the  btgm* 
ning  of  the  lif th  century  it  suffered  much  from  the 
northern  hordes,  and  ulthnately  fell  into  the  handt 
of  thu  Franks^  headed  by  Clovi%  who,  having  em- 
braced Chriatianityy  made  it  his  cs{iital  in  fiOd,  takijit; 
up  his  residence  in  Julian's  palace  (Palais  dai  Tber* 
mes,  H6tel  de  Cluny),  on  the  left  bank  of  Uje  Seane^ 
one  of  the  halls  of  which  is  still  to  be  seen.  Under 
his  descendants  it  became  the  capital,  fifat  of  a 
kingdom  of  same  name,  and  then  of  the  Kingdwn  of 
NeuBtria.  By  the  later  Merovingians,  howarret^  it 
was  deserted,  and  by  the  Carlodngiao*  entinlj 
neglected.  In  9S7  a  new  dynasty  was  estabUahad 
in  the  pemon  of  Hugo  Capet,  &om  whose  re%]i 
downwards  Taris  has  continued  to  be  the  residenoe 
of  the  Mn^  of  France.  In  his  time  the  dXsj  was 
fitill  almost  conlined  to  the  island,  and  even  in  the 
time  of  Louis  VIL  (1127-80)  It  oovered  in  edditiiMi 
only  an  area  of  ahont  the  same  size  on  the  tight 
baok  of  the  river.  In  the  coarse  of  his  reign,  bow* 
ever,  the  city  began  to  increase  rapidly  in  popolalkiB, 
importance,  aud  renown,  chiefly  in  oonaeqnsnoe  of 
the  development  of  the  schools  of  learning,  and  under 
bifi  succc&jor  Philip  Augustus  (1180-'1223),  who  built 
the  castle  of  the  Louvre  and  several  churches^  paved 
the  chief  streets,  and  iuclosed  the  city  with  a  wall 
flanked  with  towers^  its  area  was  many  timee  as 
large  as  it  had  been  in  the  early  part  of  Louis  VLL's 
reign.  Tlie  woE  of  Philip  Augustus  extended  wmt 
OS  far  as  the  Louvre,  noilh  to  what  Is  now  the  Boa 
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»ux  Ouw,  east  to  past  the  mifldlo  of  tho  eaatemmost 
kUnd,  and  aouth  so  as  to  includo  th©  hlU  on  which 
the  Pinthrtm  ia  bid  It  The  next  dcfimcea  of  the  city 
were  conatructcd  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  V.  and 
Charlea  VI.  They  began  with  a  ditch  which  was 
drawn  ronnd  the  dty  by  the  celebrated  ]>rovoat  of 
tho  cit3',  Etienne  Marcel,  i^r  the  battle  t»f  Poitiers, 
and  was  completed  in  a  year'i  time  (1350-57).  The 
walla  were  added  afterward*.  At  intervals  stronj? 
fortreasei  were  ploDted  in  the  enceinte,  and  the  chief 
of  these,  erected  in  the  east  at  the  bnay  Porte  St 
Antoine,  waa  the  original  of  the  Bastille.  The  HAtd 
de  Ville  and  the  municipal  coniititiittoii  of  Paris  date 
tram  the  same  period  m  the  ditch  of  fitiennc  Marcel; 
and  thotijfh  that  constitution  waa  abolished  by 
Cb&rlesVLiii  1382  it  was  restored  in  1415,  from 
which  date  till  the  revolution  the  provost  (prit6t) 
and  ^heviiiB  formed  the  govemintr  b<xiy  of  the  city 
of  P&tia.  In  1437  and  U88,  under  Charlea  VIL. 
Paris  waa  ravaged  by  pestilence  and  famine,  and 
finch  waa  the  dedolation  that  wolves  appeared  in 
henla,  and  prowled  about  tho  streets.  Under  Louia 
XI.  a  course  of  prosperity  again  ccmmenoed.  In 
1 470  the  first  printing-presses  were  introduoed,  and 
the  post-offJce  waa  eatabllahed.  Prands  I.  demolished 
the  old  castle  of  the  LoiivrO)  and  commenced  a  new 
palace  on  its  &ite,  rebuilt  seyeml  churches,  opened 
up  better  commiinicationa  between  the  different  dis- 
tricts, and  made  so  nmnj  improvements  that  tho 
whole  city  assumed  a  new  aspects  But  tho  Refor- 
mation havinff  commenced,  and  counted  numerou^n 
converts  in  alt  parts  of  the  kingdom,  bigotry  and 
intolerance  in  &l&nn  hi^an  to  do  their  work,  aod  the 
fires  of  persecution  weite  lighted  up.  Paris  in  con- 
seqiienoe  became  the  theatre  of  many  bloody  deedii, 
crowned  at  length  in  1572,  during  tiia  reign  of 
Charles  IX,  by  the  horrible  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tbolomew.  During  the<ie  transactiona  the  city  could 
not  prosper;  and  though  some  new  edlEces  were 
nommenced,  among  others  the  palaoeof  the  Ttdleries, 
it  waa  not  till  the  worn  of  religion  ceased  at  least  to 
be  openly  carried  on,  after  the  accession  of  Henry  IV-, 
that  the  work  of  embellishment  in  good  earnest  again 
commenced.  A  new  Hdtel  de  ViUe  (the  same  that 
waa  burned  down  in  1871)  was  begun,  the  Pont 
Neof  Uniahcd,  great  additions  made  to  the  Tuiloricia, 
and  many  new  streets  and  quajs  built  Hie  works 
begnn  were  completed,  and  many  others  undertaken 
during  the  reigns  of  Louia  XIII.  and  Louia  XIV.,  the 
latter  of  whom,  notwithstanding  bis  lavish  expe^idi- 
ture  at  Versailleai  was  able  to  rival  all  that  hJa  pre- 
deoessoiv  bad  done  for  the  embellishment  of  Puna, 
In  the  reign  of  Louis  XrV.»  when  Vauban  by  his 
fortificationa  had  so  defended  the  frontier  of  Prance 
aa  to  make  it  seem  unnecessary  to  maintain  the 
Paris  waHs,  they  were  levelled  to  the  ground  after 
hanng  stood  for  about  300  years,,  and  tbe  boulevards 
were  formed  on  their  site  (1070).  Only  the  BaattUe 
was  left  (till  1789),  and  in  place  of  the  four  principal 
gates  of  the  old  walls  four  triumphal  arches  were 
erected,  two  of  which,  the  Porte  St  Denis  and  Porte 
St,  Martin,  still  stand.  The  next  walla  of  Paris  were 
erected  by  Louts  XVI.  in  1782,  not  for  tbe  e^kke  of 
defence,  but  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the  levying 
of  the  octroi.  These  were  built  rrjimd  a  considorably 
wider  circuit  than  the  old  boulevards,  and  tho  still 
more  recent  fortifications  wliicb  now  form  the  boun- 
dary of  Paris,  and  an  account  of  which  is  given  at 
tbe  beginning  of  the  article,  form  a  larger  circle  stiU. 
Many  of  the  finest  edifices  of  Paris  were  destroyed 
during  the  revolution,  but  the  work  of  embellishment 
waa  revumed  by  the  directory,  and  oontiuued  by  all 
robs^qtieiit  governments.  The  reign  of  Napoleon  lit. 
bi  BpecdaUy  noteworthy  in  this  respect:  during  it 
Porui  wifl  improved  and  beautified  to  an  extent  sur- 


passfng  all  that  had  hitherto  been  effected  by  way  of 
his  predecessors.  Tbe  most  recent  events  in  the  history 
of  l*aris  are  the  siege  of  the  city  by  tbe  Grormans  in 
the  war  of  1870-71,  and  the  subsequent  siege  carried 
on  by  the  French  national  government  in  order  to 
wrest  the  city  from  tbe  haiidu  of  the  Commune.  (See 
Frakco-Geemau  Wab,  and  Communb  op  Pabib*) 
Tbe  history  of  Paris  is  in  a  great  measure  that  of 
France,  and  the  reader  is  accordingly  referred  to  the 
article  France  for  a  more  copious  account  of  the 
various  events  alluded  to  in  tbe  above  section. 

PAKIS^  in  Greek  mythology,  also  called  ALE.t- 
ANDBft,  the  second  son  of  Pnam,  king  of  Troy,  by 
Hecuba.  His  mother,  in  the  first  month  of  ber 
pregnancy,  dreamed  tliat  she  had  brought  forth  a 
torch,  which  set  tho  whole  city  on  fire.  The  sooth- 
flayers  interpreted  this  dream  as  foretelling  that  the 
child  she  should  bear  would  oiuse  the  destruction  of 
Troy*  Priam,  to  prevent  so  great  an  evil,  ordered  bis 
slave  Ag^aus  to  destroy  the  child.  The  slave  ex- 
posed him  on  Mount  Ida,  where  be  was  discovered 
by  a  shepherd,  who  brought  him  up  as  his  own  som 
Some  attribute  the  preservation  of  bla  life  to  the 
tenderness  of  a  she-bear,  who  suckled  him.  Young 
Pane  gave  early  proofs  of  courage  and  intrepidity; 
and  for  the  valiant  manner  in  which  he  defended  tiie 
sbepherdjs  and  their  fiocks  ho  received  the  name  of 
Alexander,  or  the  defender  of  men.  His  graceful 
countenance  and  manly  deportment  recommended 
him  to  the  favour  of  (Enone,  a  nymph  of  Ida,  whom 
be  married,  but  afterwards  abandoned  for  Helen.  At 
the  man-iage  of  Peleus  and  Tbetia  the  goddess  of 
discord  (see  Eris)  threw  into  tbe  aasembly  of  the 
gods,  who  were  at  the  nuptialsi  m  golden  apple,  on 
which  were  the  words,  '  To  be  given  to  the  fairest.* 
Hera,  Aphroiilto,  and  Athena  claimed  the  priza,  and 
the  deckion  waa  referred  to  Paris.  The  goddesats 
appeared  before  their  jud^o  without  any  covering  or 
ornament,  and  each  tried  Dy  promises  and  entreaties 
to  influence  his  judgment.  Hera  promised  him  a 
kingdom,  Athena  military  glory,  and  AphroditS  tbe 
fairest  woman  in  the  w^orld  for  his  wife.  Paris  ad* 
j  udged  tbe  prize  to  Aphrodite.  This  decision  drew  upon 
the  judge  and  his  family  tbe  resentment  of  the  two 
other  goddesses.  Soon  after,  Priam  proposed  a  con- 
test among  his  sons  and  other  princes,  and  promiseil 
to  reward  the  conqueror  with  the  finest  bull  of  Mount 
Ida,  which  was  found  in  the  possession  of  Paris,  whu 
reluctantly  yielded  it  up.  The  shepherd,  degirnus  uf 
obtaining  again  this  favourite  animal,  wont  to  Troy, 
entered  the  lista  of  the  oombatantS)  and  obtained  the 
victory.  Hector,  enraged^  to  see  bimself  conquered 
by  a  stranger,  pursued  him  closely,  and  Paru  must 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  his  brother'a  reae^intment  had 
he  not  fled  to  the  altar  of  Zeus.  Cassandra  by  her 
prophetic  power  discovered  that  he  was  her  brother, 
and  Priam  acknowledged  Paris  aa  his  son.  He  after- 
wards vLsltcd  Sparta,  the  residence  of  Menelaus,  who 
bad  married  Helena  (or  Helen),  tbe  fairest  woman  of 
the  age,  and  waa  received  with  every  mark  of  respect; 
but  be  abused  the  hospitality  of  MoneLius,  and  per- 
suaded Helen  to  elope  with  bim,  (See  Helena.) 
Greece  took  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  Menelaus; 
Agamemnon  waa  chosen  general  of  tbe  oombined 
forces,  and  a  war  was  begun.  Paris  fought  with 
cooraffe^  and,  according  to  oome^  killed  Achilles  with 
one  of  hia  arrows.  On  the  capture  of  Troy  he  wo^ 
wounded  by  Pbiloctetea  with  one  of  tho  poisoned 
arrows  of  Hercules,  and  died  from  the  effects  of  tbe 
wound. 

PARIS,  Matthew,  an  Engliah  monk  and  historian, 
wna  bom  about  11G5-1200.  In  1217  he  entered  the 
Benedictine  monasterv  of  St  Alban's,  and  in  1235 
succeeded  Eoger  of  Wendover  aa  chronicler  to  the 
monastery.     &l  1236  be  attended  tba  marriage  of 
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Henry  IIL  at  Westminster,  and  h«  b  again  men- 
tioned u  being  »t  Westmlneter  tnl247.  Iiil24Sbe 
WAS  sent  to  Norway  by  Pope  Innocent  lY.  as  visitor 
of  the  Benedictine  order.  He  was  very  intimate 
mtb  Henry  III.,  and  had  a  large  number  of  influen- 
tial fiiendfl  besides.  He  ia  characterized  by  his  pono- 
gyriflU  oa  a  man  of  almost  universal  acoompliahments; 
a  mathematician^  poet,  orator^  theologian,  painter,  and 
architect,  and  Mkewiae  a  man  of  mirpasaing  integrity. 
Hia  principal  work  is  hia  KiBtorm  Mnjor,  written  in 
Lutdn^  and  comprising  the  atmalB  of  eight  Idngs^  from 
the  beginning  <}(  tho  Conqneror^a  reign  to  the  end  of 
that  of  Henry  III.,,  tho  latter  years  being  added,  it 
is  said,  by  William  Kishanger^  a  monk  of  the  same 
monastery.  This  work  was  lirst  printed  in  London 
in  1571 ;  it  is  iximpoeed  with  candour  and  impartial- 
ity* Another  work  of  his  is  the  EListoria  Artglomm, 
c^led  also  Historia  Minor,  a  kind  of  abridgment  of 
the  former^  but  in  many  points  fuller  aud  better  than 
it.  An  eJitioD  of  this  has  been  published  in  the 
Holls  series,  etlited  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  Bolin  a 
Antiquarian  Library  contains  a  traaalation  of  Mat- 
thew Paris' II  Chronicle  {the  Historia  Major)  by  Dr. 
J.  A*  Gileflk  Matthew  Paris  tiAm  wrote  lives  of  the 
two  Offaa,  kings  of  Mercia,and  of  twenty -three  abbots 
of  St.  Alban'a,  kc.,  and  some  other  works  which  arc 
supposed  to  have  perished. 

PARIS,  Plasteh  oFj  the  name  given  to  gypjsum 
(which  »&e)  when  ground  aii<l  used  for  taking  ca«t'<, 
kc.  If  one  part  of  powdered  gypsum  be  inixtd^  with 
two  and  a  half  parts  of  water  a  thin  pulp  is  formed, 
which  after  a  time  sets  to  a  bard,  compact  mass.  By 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  lime  to  the  moisteQed 
gypsum  a  very  hard  marble-like  Bubstance  is  obtained 
i»n  setting.  Subet&noes  other  than  Hme  are  tdm 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  mass  bard 
and  very  compact^  thuA  Vannti  teTuent  consists  of 
plaster  of  Paris  mixed  \*ith  borax;  marble  cement  ia 
the  same  plaster  mixed  with  alum  and  soda. 

PABIS,  TlUEATlES  OP.  Of  the  numeroua  treaties 
bearing  this  deaignatinn  a  few  only  of  the  most  im- 
portant can  bo  mentioned  here.  One  concluded  on 
May  20, 1303,  between  Franco  and  England,  ha4  for 
its  object  the  restoration  of  Aqiiitaine  to  Fdward  I. 
On  Feb.  10,  1763,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  be- 
tween France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  England;  and  by 
the  same  treaty  Canada  wai  oeded  to  Great  Britain. 
On  Pek  6, 177S,  was  signed  that  between  France  and 
the  United  States,  in  which  the  independence  of  the 
latter  oomatry  was  recognized.  By  another,  signed 
May  15, 1796^  between  the  French  Republic  and  the 
King  of  Sardinia  Savoy  and  Nice  were  ceded  to 
France*  One  ratified  Nov.  10, 1807,  between  France 
and  Holland,  bad  for  its  object  the  cession  of  Mush' 
ing  to  the  former  country.  Other  treaties  are :  that 
between  Napoleon  I.  and  tho  allies,  ratified  April  11, 
1514,  by  which  Napoleon  was  deposed  and  banislied 
to  Elba;  the  convention  between  Count  d'Artoia  and 
the  allies  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  evacua- 
tion of  France,  signed  April  23, 1814:  the  convention 
of  Atigust  2,  1816,  between  Great  Britain,  Austria^ 
Rumia,  and  Prussia,  intnisting  the  charge  of  Napo' 
loon  to  the  British  government;  the  treaty  between 
France  and  the  other  great  European  powers^  ratlBed 
Nov.  20j  1 81 5,  in  which  the  boundaries  of  France  ar© 
defined,  and  provision  made  for  the  temporary  gorri- 
loniDg  of  French  fortresses;  that  between  France 
and  Portugal  for  the  cession  of  Gmana  to  France, 
concluded  Aug.  28,  1817;  that  for  the  conclusion  of 
peace  between  Russia  on  tlio  one  hand^  and  France, 
Austria,  Turkey,  and  Great  Britain  on  the  other, 
ratified  March  30,  1856;  the  treaty  of  May  26, 1S57, 
l>ctween  tho  great  powers  of  Europe  with  regard  to 
Neufchfitel;  the  convention  constituting  tho  Danu- 
bian  Principalitieat  1358;  and  lastly^  the  treaty  of 


peace  with  Germany,  oonduded  May  10,  1871, 
modified  by  the  convention  of  October  12,  1^71, 1 
which  France  lost  one  entire  dqiartment,  that  of  the 
Baa-Rhin ;  two  arrondiasements,  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  tbit*dt  of  the  adjoining  department  of  the  fiaut- 
Rhin;  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  departmeut  d 
the  Moeelle,  together  with  a  number  of  cantons  and 
communes  in  the  departments  of  Meiirthe  aod  the 
Vosgoa* 

PARIS,  Uktversitt  or,  a  learned  institation  ol 
great  renown  in  the  middle  Ages,  but  abolished  daring 
the  French  revolution.  Itj  foundation  has  often 
been  erroneously  at tri bated  to  Cbarlemagae^  who 
merely  establiBhed  ^ime  lay  sobools.  The  uniTCfitty 
proper  did  not  come  into  eitistence  till  tHe  begimttof 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Even  the  naxDa  univwsilj 
was  not  at  first  used  in  an  absolute  Bcoiaet  and  did 
not  come  into  use  m  this  manner  till  the  tisno  of  SL 
LouLs  ( 1 226-7 0) .  Th e  phi-aae  i7nittrtil(U  ma*ja€r«nim 
et  auditontm  was  used  to  designate  the  whole  " 
of  masters  and  Bcholars.  Philip  Augustus  (1  ISO  " 
was  the  first  to  prescribe  regulations  for  the  < 
of  Paris,  and  to  accord  to  them  univeraity  ] 
There  were  at  that  time  three  Parisian  sch^ 
at  Notre  Dame,  one  at  the  abbey  of  St^  Victor,  i 
the  third  on  the  southern  slope  of  tho  hill  of  Saints- 
Gene  viLsve.  These  schools  had  ri»en  into  fame  in 
the  course  of  the  twelfth  century,  first  throagh  the 
labours  of  Guillaumo  de  Champeaux  (died  1I21K  a 
Realist,^  and  the  IntriKlueer  of  the  scbolastie  pliito* 
sophy  into  France,  but  Htill  more  throagh  thoee  of  hit 
Buecessor  Abelartl,  who  was  the  fir^t  to  attract  scbobi* 
to  Paris  not  only  from  all  parts  of  France^  bal  also 
from  the  surroundiug  countries,  Tn  maintaiii  order 
among  tho  i^tudents  that  henceforth  stfeamed  into 
Paris  from  all  quarters  disciplinary  cnactmeaitB  w«K 
ntcesaary.  ITie  first  classification  of  the  studoili^ 
made  in  1169,  divided  them  into  four  natiooa:  tlia 
nation  of  France,  styled  Jlonoranda;  that  of  Picardj, 
tvtyled  Fid'Clissmn:  that  of  Normandy,  styled  V^ur- 
unda;  and  that  of  England^  replaced  under  Charles  VL 
by  that  of  Germany,  styled  Coti^fantiuima.  Students 
from  all  Christian  countries  were  enrolled  in  one  or 
other  of  these  nations.  Each  nation  was  governed 
by  a  procurator.  The  studies  were  divided  into  two 
liranchea,  the  faculties  of  arts  and  theology,  eadi  erf 
xvbich  was  presided  o^er  by  a  dean.  The  other  two 
faculties  of  law  and  medicine  were  not  created  till 
the  thii-tcenth  century.  The  head  of  the  univemty 
bad  the  title  of  rector.  From  the  twelfth  oentoty 
the  assembly  of  masters  (con»ortium  mayiHromm} 
shared  with  the  chancellor  of  Notre  Dame  the  right 
of  conferring  the  degrees  necessary  to  entitle  students 
to  become  teachers.  The  degree  of  bariielor  might 
be  obtained  at  the  age  of  twenty* one,  after  six  yean 
of  study  in  tho  faculty  of  arts;  to  obtain  a  license 
(namely,  to  teach  on  one's  own  account),  which  ad- 
vanced the  scholar  to  the  dignity  of  Master  of  Aiti 
{maUre  it-arts\  it  was  necessary  to  have  taught  for 
two  years  tmder  the  direction  of  a  Master  of  Ails  or 
doctor.  The  privileges  which  the  uniTerrity  mooei^ 
dvcly  acquired  at  the  hands  of  royalty  aeon  made  It 
a  powerful  corporation.  Its  reno\i>'n  and  authority 
extended  to  aE  parts.  John  of  Salisbury,  Roger 
Bacon,  Eaymond  Lully,  Brunette  Latlni,  and  Daole 
were  among  those  who  came  to  receive  the  booefit  of 
its  instruction.  The  University -quarter  (fttmHitr4$ 
r  UnirersiUj  afterwards  quarter  latin)  fonoied  a  MMt 
of  republic,  with  its  own  institutions  and  a  aepinlt 
jurisdiction.  Its  members  were  j  udictally  aoawenbfe 
only  to  the  provost  of  tho  city,  who  gloried  fn  tile 
title  of  Conservator  of  the  University  of  ParisL  Th* 
university  sent  deputies  to  the  coumdla,  and  i 
required  to  contriiuite  anything  to  the  m 
of  the  state.   The  fir^t  statutes  of  the  unlv 
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dr&vim  up  in  1215  by  Robert  de  CoiirBon.  Strong  in  ' 
their  privileges,  orcr  which  a  Hyndio  waa  appointed 
to  wfttch^  the  Htudonta  frequently  sought  occasion:?  of 
dl«pute  and  etriftj  with  the  citizeuii,  and  when  tho 
provoet  of  the  city  decided  a^inat  them,  tho  nniver- 
Hty  suspended  itvi  fimcttona.  It  wna  during  a  sub  pen- 
don  of  thia  nature,  which  lasted  for  two  yejuTB,  from 
1229  to  11^31.  that  the  Dominicans  and  YnaxciactLoa 
Rot  up  their  first  schools  at  Paria.  At  tho  some  time 
houses  were  opened  by  benevolent  persona  to  lodge 
poor  schoUra  gratuitous! j»  and  to  render  their  life 
more  regular.  Endowed  by  popee^  Idnga,  great  dig- 
nitanes  of  the  church,  and  powerfyl  famQies,  these 
CQUhffH  soon  had  com^detely  orgoniaed  teaching  bodies 
within  their  oavh  walk.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
colleges  of  Sor bonne  (1250),  Bons-Enfant«  (1257), 
Haroourt(12S0),  Bayeux  (1303),  Navarro  (1304),  &c 
Under  the  proteetlon  of  kin^^  and  popes  the  nniver* 
81  ty  continued  unintemiptediy  tti  grow  in  importance. 
Philip  the  Fair  appealed  to  it  for  support  in  hia 
quarrels  with  the  Holy  See,  It  was  represented  in 
the  ]£tata-G<-nurati3t  of  13r>8,  which  decided  the  fate 
of  the  Templars.  From  Charles  V.  it  received  tho 
title  of  *  Eld^t  daughter  of  the  kin^d'  {Fillt  ainii  dts 
rot*),  and  thenceforward  took  rank  after  the  princes 
of  tho  blooil.  During  the  great  schisiD  of  the  West 
(1378-1420)  it  was  the  soul  of  the  councHs  of  Pisa, 
Constance  (where  it  was  represented  by  Gerson),  and 
Basel.  At  dII  times  It  defended  the  liberties  of  tho 
Gallican  Church,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
it  stood  forth  zealously  on  behalf  of  Catholicism.  Yet 
anch  was  its  authority  that  at  one  time  Luther  offered 
to  take  it  as  hia  judge  and  to  submit  to  its  decision. 
Yet  the  hour  of  ita  decline  was  approaching.  It 
could  not  hold  its  own  against  the  colleges  that  now 
began  tn  he  established  by  tho  Jesuits,  who,  alonj 
with  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  gradually  suc- 
ceeded in  hrintnii^  iiito  their  o^ra  hands  the  secondary 
edueatinn  in  France.  By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  University  of  l*aris  had  lost  all  political 
im[.Kirtancc,  and  it  did  not  even  send  deputies  to  the 
fltats-G^n^raux  of  1514.  It  was  suppressed  by  a 
decree  of  the  Convention,  dated  the  20th  of  March, 
1704,  after  which  a  new  educational  system  was 
established  in  XVance.  Bee  France — Instruction  and 
Public  Wtirship. 

PAHISH  ^ Greek,  paroikia^  habitation ;  Latin,. 
paroehia)  anciently  signiiied  the  liiocese  of  a  bishop; 
now,  howeverj  it  is  applied  to  designate  the  territorial 
bounds  attached  to  a  pArticular  churcli  of  the  estab- 
lished religion,  and  (in  England)  for  the  support  of 
which  clitirch  alone  the  tithes  within  those  bounds 
can  l>e  allocated.  No  exact  date  can  be  assigned  to 
the  period  when  tho  division  of  tho  country  into 
parishes  wa.s  first  elfected.  According  to  one  autho* 
rity,  Camden,  England  was  divided  into  parishes  by 
Archbirihop  Honorius  aliout  the  year  630;  buty  in 
the  view  of  Sir  Henry  Hobart^  parishes  were  firat 
greeted  by  tho  Council  of  Ljtteran,  held  in  11 7L*. 
The  more  probablo  view,  however,  is  that  parishes 
were  graduxdly  formed  at  various  dates  intermediate 
between  these  two,  and  presumably  before  tho  end  of 
the  tenth  century-  for  we  find  it  decreed  in  a  law  of 
King  Edgar,  about  970,  that  all  tho  tithes — which 
had  previously  been  allocated  in  an  arbitrary  manner 
— eliould  thenceforth  be  a^sigued  to  tho  particular 
^nrch  to  which  the  parish  l>elonged,  provinq-  that 
the  kingdom  was  at  that  time  universally  divided 
into  parishes.  Tho  hound  aries  of  parishes  seem  to 
have  correapondod  originally  with  those  of  manors; 
for  though  there  are  often  a  number  of  mononi  in 
one  parish,  it  seldom  happens  that  a  manor  lies  in 
more  than  one  parish.  As  Christianity  spread  itself 
the  lords  of  the  soil  erected  cborches  on  their  lands 
for  the  accommodation  of  their  tenants^  and  ohbged 


all  their  tenanU  to  set  apart  their  tithes  for  the  sup- 
port of  tho  officiating  minister;  and  this  tract  of  land 
the  tithes  whereof  were  so  appropriated  formed  a  ilis- 
tinct  parish.  Some  lands  had  no  churches  erected 
upon  them,  and  these  still  continue  extra-p.irochial, 
the  tithes  being  appropriated  to  the  sovereign  for  the 
good  of  tho  church,  Tho  boundaries  of  pariiihes, 
which  even  up  to  tho  present  day  depend  upon  ancient 
custom,  were  preserved  by  perambulations  performed 
annually  in  rogation  week.  Several  acts  affecting 
theee  bmindaries  have  been  passed  in  the  present 
reign;  see  1  Vict.  cap.  Ixix.  s.  2,  2  and  3  Vict.  cap. 
Ixii.  s.  34-36,  3  and  4  Vict.  cap.  xv.  s.  28,  8  and  9 
Vict.  cap.  cxviii,  s,  39-45,  and  12  and  13  Vict,  cap. 
IxxidiL  a.  1,  0,  By  6  and  7  Vict.  cap.  xxxviL,  and 
7  and  S  Vict.  cap.  xciv.,  facilities  are  alfforded  for 
the  eulidivision  of  populous  districts,  and  for  their 
formation  into  separate  parishes  for  i^l  ecclesiastical 
purposes.  The  scheme  for  the  formation  of  each  new 
parish  has  to  be  submitted  to  her  majesty  in  council, 
provioui  notice  being  given  of  tho  same  to  the  patron 
and  incumbent  of  the  pariah.  This  act^  however, 
does  not  aOtect  parochial  rights  or  privileges  otherwise 
than  as  expressly  provided.  By  19  and  20  Vict, 
cap.  civ.  a  district  containing  a  church  may  become 
anew  parish  on  being  constituted  a  separate  district 
by  order  in  counciL 

A  parish  is  on  important  division  of  the  country 
for  civil  as  well  OS  ecclesiastical  pnrposes.  Most  of 
the  local  rates  and  taxes  are  leviable  within  its 
bounds.  The  inbabita^nts  of  each  parish  are  answer- 
able for  the  preservation  of  the  highways  in  tho  dis- 
trict, unless  by  prescription  they  can  throw  the  burden 
on  particular  p^irsons  by  reason  of  their  tenure;  and 
if  the  inhabitants  of  a  township  are  exempted  from 
repairing  the  roads  within  the  township^  it  falls  on 
tho  rest  of  the  parish. 

In  Scotland  tho  division  into  parishes  dates  from 
a  very  ciirly  period.  The  bounds  of  each  parish  are 
precisely  fixed*  It  had,  however,  been  found  neces- 
sary in  many  cju^n  to  subdivide  some  parishes  and 
unite  others;  and  in  order  to  efifect  this,  powers  were 
conferretl  by  different  statutes  upon  commi-isionem 
for  the  planting  of  chun-'hes,  &c  These  powers  were 
ultimately  tntnsf erred  to  the  Com-t  of  Session  as  com- 
missioners by  the  act  1707,  cap.  ix.,  under  which  act 
tlmb  court  is  era  [ki  we  red,  with  tho  consent  of  three- 
fnurths  of  tho  heritors,  to  erect  new  churches  and  to 
disjoin  parishes.  But  they  nuvy  annex  cjr  unite  two 
parishes  into  one,  on  cause  shown,  without  the  consent 
of  the  heritors*  By  7  and  8  Vict.  cap.  iliv,  the  con- 
sent of  the  majority  of  tho  heritors  is  sufficient;  and 
by  the  same  act  any  district  in  wliich  there  is  an 
endowed  church  may  be  erected  into  a  parish  quoad 
mcra^  for  purely  ecclesiastical  purposes* 

One  of  the  most  important  dvil  purposes  which 
parishes  in  Scotland  subserve  is  connected  with  the 
adtuiuistration  uf  the  poor  law,  Tlils  law  was  for- 
merly administered  in  country  parishes  by  the  kirk- 
session,  and  in  tonn  parishes  by  the  magistrates  or 
their  nominees;  but  by  act  8  and  9  Viet.  cap.  Istxxiii. 
the  administrating  body  bus  been  materially  altered. 
Two  or  more  parishes  can  be  combined  for  poor  lav- 
purposes  into  one  district.  Besides  the  parish  church 
there  existed,  previous  to  tho  Education  (Scotland) 
Act  of  1S72,  in  each  parish  a  parish  school  (which 
see).  The  maintenance  of  the  church  fabric  is  the 
duty  of  the  heritors, 

PARISH  CLERK  is  an  oflScer  in  the  Church  of 
England,  whose  principal  duties  are  to  make  the 
responses  to  the  minister,  read  lessons,  kc.  He  must 
be  at  least  twenty  years  of  ago,  and  of  good  reputa- 
tion. The  appointment  is  generally  made  by  the 
minister,  and  is  retjarded  in  law  as  ma<lo  for  life;  so 
that,  though  the  clerk  may  be  punlahed,  yet  he  can- 
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not  be  deprived  of  liia  office,  by  eccleftiafltical  censure*. 
Formerly  tlxe  parisli  clerk  was  il  clerk  in  orders, 
whose  business  it  was  tr>  officiate  at  tfae  alt^tr;  now 
ho  is  iisiaally  a  layman,  though  by  7  and  S  Vict*  cap* 
lix.  ft  person  in  orders  may  be  elected  to  the  oSice. 
His  emolaments  oonsiai  of  oertain  fees  on  christen- 
ings, marriagea,  bnrials,  &c.,  besides  fixed  wages. 

PARISH  SCHOOL,  The  foundation  of  parish 
scboolg  in  Scotlam:!  is  duo  to  John  Knox  In  his 
celebrated  Book  of  Discipline  it  is  laid  down  that  in 
order  to  provide  for  *  the  Wrtuoua  and  godly  cduca,- 
tioa  of  the  youth,  it  was  judged  in  every  pariah  to 
have  a  pro{>or  BchoolmjLsttir,  able  to  teach  at  least 
the  grammar  and  the  Latin  tongue,  where  the  town 
waa  of  any  reputation;  but  in  htndward  parishes, 
where  the  people  convened  to  doctrine  only  once  in 
the  week,  there  must  either  the  reader  or  the  minister 
take  caro  of  tlie  youth  of  the  parish  to  instruct  them,' 
The  establishment  of  such  schools  was  authorized  by 
act  of  Parliament  in  1615;  and  by  act  1 696,  cap.  xxvi^ 
it  was  required  that  where  no  pamchial  school  had 
been  before  establiahed  the  heritora  were  to  provide 
a  school-honse  and  pay  a  certain  eum,  dcpcudiiig  on 
the  valued  rent  of  the  parish^  for  the  support  of  the 
schoolmaster.  If  the  heritors  neglected  to  carry  out 
this  enactment  the  presbytery  were  directed  to  apply 
to  the  commissioners  of  Bupply  of  the  county,  who 
were  empowered  to  eatablidh  a  school  and  fix  the 
salary  in  terms  of  tho  act  Ey  act  1 6 'J 3,  cap.  xxii., 
the  flufiicicncy  a^d  quaHficatiun  of  the  parochial 
schoolmasters,  as  well  as  thetr  conduct  after  their 
admission,  were  to  be  judged  by  the  presbytery.  By 
the  statute  43  Geo.  III.  cap.  liv.,  by  which  the  parish 
schools  were  to  be  thenceforth  regulated,  the  choice 
of  the  schoolmaster  was  vested  in  the  minister  and 
heritors— the  person  elected  being  found  qualified 
by  the  presbytery  as  to  morals,  religion,  and  litera- 
ture, and  signing  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  For- 
mula of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  An  act  passed  in 
1S61  made  important  alterations  and  modifications 
on  previous  acts  relating  to  parish  schofjls.  Amongst 
other  things  it  was  enacted  that  the  examiners  of 
schoolmasters  should  oonsij^t  of  three  profcBsors  of 
arts  and  three  professors  of  divinity,  that  it  be  not 
required  ol  schoolmasters  to  sign  tho  Church  of  Scot- 
land formulne,  and  that  tho  jurisdiction  of  the  pres- 
bytery in  cases  of  immoral  conduct  or  cruelty  should 
be  transferred  to  the  slierifl.  The  Education  (Scot- 
land) Act  of  1872  (33  and  86  Vict.  cap.  kii.)  repealed 
tlie  various  acts  above  alluded  to,  and  parish  schools 
in  their  distinctive  character  now  exist  no  longer, 
hdng  transferred  to  the  control  of  the  Bchool^boaunds^ 
and  are  In  no  way  distinguished  from  other  board 
schools  save  in  so  far  as  teachers  in  office  before  the 
operation  of  the  act  are  not  prejudiced  by  its  provi- 
sions. In  England  no  such  system  as  that  now 
treated  of  ever  existed,  its  system  of  national  educa- 
tion dating  only  firom  1870. 

PAHK,  ilcKGO,  an  enterprising  traveller,  who 
fell  a  victim  to  hia  repeated  attempts  to  explore  the 
interior  of  the  African  continent.  His  father  was  a 
fanner^  and  he  wai  bora  near  Selkirk,  in  Scotland, 
September  10»  1 77 1 .  He  was  educated  for  th  e  medi- 
cal pfofesaiony  and  after  having  stndied  at  Edinburgh 
for  three  yeani  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  of  Sel- 
kirk. On  quitting  this  utuation  he  went  to  Lon- 
doD^and  waa  appointed  to  the  post  of  assistant-surgeon 
on  board  erne  of  the  vessels  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  ft  voyage  to  India^  Itetuming  to  England 
in  1793  be  engaged  in  an  expedition  to  the  intertro- 
pical  regiona  of  Africa  to  trace  the  course  of  the 
river  Niger,  under  the  patronage  of  the  African 
Society'.  He  arrived  on  the  coasts  of  Senegal  in 
Jnne,  17P5,  and  having  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  Mandingo  language  oommenced  his  jonmej 


into  the  interior.  Travelling  in  an  easterly  dii 
he  passed  through  the  Kingdoms  of  WojIU, 
Kftjaagft  Kaaaon,  Kaarta,  and  Ludamar,  and 
general  waa  well  received,  but  in  (laasing 
Ludamar  he  was  arrested  by  the  Moor*  and  subj 
to  a  hanih  imprisonment.  He  suoceeded^  km 
in  effecting  his  escape,  and  on  the  20th  Jttly,  ^' ^1 
after  wandering  for  three  weeks  in  the  disaeit,  c 
upon  the  Niger,  the  great  object  of  his  ioomey. 
traced  its  course  for  a  considerable  niatanfsi^ 
from  the  insuperable  chaxacU^r  of  the  ohaitaeia 
encountered  was  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps.  Bcf< 
reaching  the  coast,  however,  he  was  ovectaken  by 
sickness  which  laid  him  up  for  aeyraml  nunifaai 
that  it  was  the  end  of  1797  before  he  amTtd 
England.  He  published  an  interesting  acoonai 
his  journeys  in  a  work  entitled  TraveU  in  the  * 
rior  of  Africa  (London,  1799).  Park,  after  kia  n 
married  and  settled  as  a  sux^gcon  at  Peeblei^  but 
induced  in  ISO 5  to  take  the  command  of  m  newc: 
dition  sent  out  by  the  British  government  for  ^ 
purpose  of  exploring  the  oouise  of  the  Ni|;er.  His 
first  journey  had  made  known  ita  easterly  cooek 
(see  Niceb),  but  he  had  not  been  able  to  tcXlaw  tfc 
down  to  its  mouth.  His  plan  now  was  to  cnnB  the 
country  from  the  western  coast,  enter  BambaTxa^  «□&- 
struct  two  boats,  and,  embarking  on  the  rivcT^  reac^ 
the  sea.  He  set  out  from  Pisaaia,  on  tho  Gamfau, 
in  April,  with  thirty- six  Europeans,  of  wkom  thlrtv 
were  soldiers  and  the  rest  mecbaniea,  and  Hberally 
provided  with  presents  and  mercliandiae.  His  im- 
patience had  led  him  to  set  out  in  the  wet  seasm, 
and  of  thirty -eight  men  who  had  left  tlie  coast  wijUi 
him  EOTcn  only  survived  when  he  readied  Ike  Xigff 
in  August.  Having  finally  procured  permiMi 
build  a  boat  at  Sansandmg,  he  embtuked  St 
place  November  17,  but  mot  before  he  had  aai 
laaaco,  hi^  interpreter,  his  journal,  along  with 
letters,  to  Gambia,  which  place  tlioy  reecked  m 
safety.  Four  Eurot>eajui  only  survived  to  embeik 
with  him.  Some  time  having  elapsed  without  any 
intelligence  being  received  of  bun,  Isaaco  wis 
despatched  to  procure  iiiformatlan.  Is:aaco  sucoeedsd 
in  finding  the  person  who  hod  taken  his  pljaoa  is 
interprek'r,  and  from  him  received  a  joumfll  coaitalB- 
ing  an  account  of  the  voyage,  from  which  it  appesrad 
that  the  party  had  been  attacked  bj  the  natires 
BouBsa,  and  all  killed,  with  the  exception  of 
slave.  Clapperton,  in  his  second  journey,  rooe 
accounts  confirming  this  statement,  and  visiied 
^K>t  where  the  travellers  perished.  He  was 
informed  that  the  Sultan  of  Youri  had  some  of  Pi 
pnper^  which  he  was  willing  to  give  up  if  he 
pay  him  a  vijdt.  The  Laoders  also  viaited  the  pla< 
and  were  shown  by  the  sultan,  or  king,  one  of  P 
hooka,  which  they  describe  as  a  nautical  book, 
taining  tables  of  logarithms.  Another  aooosmt  of 
his  fate  states  that  he  was  drowned  in  the  N%er. 
llic  Journal  of  Paric*a  Second  Expedition  was  pab- 
lishcd^  with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  in  1815.  A  mcnn- 
ment  to  the  memory  of  Park  waa  erected  at 
in  185&. 

PABKEB,  the  name  of  a  family  ceLebratad 
the  British  naval  annals,  owing  its  origin  to  Hi 
Pabker,  an  alderman  of  London,  who  was  i 
baronet  in  16SI,  and  died  in  1697.— H» 
nephew,  Sm  Hydk  Pabker,  entered  the  navy, 
bravely  against  the  French  and  Spaniards,  wa 
admiral  of  the  blue,  and  in  1751  engaged  the 
admiral  Zoutman  off  the  Dogger-bank.  Both 
claimed  the  victory,  but  the  resnlt  waa  that  tlaee 
the  Dutdi  ships  were  destroyed,  and  the  rest 
to  take  refoge  in  their  own  harbours.  In  17jSd'k« 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  British  fleet  in 
the  East  Indies,  but  perished  on  his  way  ihiiha;  the 
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■hip  in  which  he  eallGd  havin;^  foondered,  carrying 
&U  on  board  to  the  botton]. — His  eeoond  son  diatin- 
gimhed  kiiQself  id  the  American  war,  and  in  IBOl 
commanded  the  fleet  which  waa  Bent  to  the  BaJtic  to 
break  np  the  northern  coftlition  formed  by  the  Rua- 
sian  emtveror,  Paul  I*  He  had  nr>  proper  ahiire  in 
the  victory  gained  by  the  bombardment  of  Copenlia- 
gen*  as  Nelaon  gained  it  by  ref using  to  retire  accord- 
ing to  hia  orders.  He  was  preparing  to  make  an 
attack  npou  Cronstadt  when  the  uewB  of  Paul  a 
ilejttb  rendered  it  unnecesaary.  —  Hia  cou«n,  SiQ 
WnijAU  Pabjeer,  gained  a  victory  over  the  French 
tleot  io  1794,  and  contribated  to  the  victory  off  St. 
Vincent  in  17&7. — Sir  Pzteii  Parkek,  bom  in  1716, 
distinguLahed  himself  aa  a  naval  oflieer  both  id  the 
Seven  Years'  and  the  American  wai*8,  defeated  the 
French  ailmiral  De  Graflse,  and  bnmght  hitn  [vrisoner 
to  England  He  attained  the  advanced  age  of  ninety- 
six,  aud  died  in  1811. — Sir  George  Parker,  nephew 
of  tho  preceding,  bom  in  1764:],  entered  the  navy  at 
the  age  of  ten,  and  gained  for  himself  considerable 
mn&wn  both  In  Europe  and  in  ludiik  In  1SU7  be 
wai  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  aqnadron  then 
in  the  Baltic.  He  afterwards  tcxik  a  port  in  tho 
Waloheren  expedition,  and  was  Bnoce«Bively  appointed 
to  the  pofita  of  rear-admiral,  vice-admiral,  and  admi- 
ral. He  died  in  18-J7* — SiR  William  Parker,  bom 
in  17S1,  also  entered  the  naval  service  of  his  country 
at  an  early  period  of  life.  In  1806,  when  in  com- 
mand of  the  frigate  Amnson^  he  greatly  distingniahed 
himself  by  the  capture  of  the  lidk-PrntJef  a  Prench 
frigate-  and  in  IS 09  he  mmle  himself  ma«ter  of  the 
citadel  of  PerroL  In  1S35  he  waa  made  a  lord  of 
tba  admiralty,  a  poflt  he  resigned  in  1841  in  order  to 
take  the  command  of  the  fleet  operating'  at  that  time 
ftgainat  China.  In  conjunction  with  the  troops  nnder 
Gough  be  took  Shusan,  Jfingpo,  and  Shapu;  forced 
the  entrance  of  the  Yang-tae-kiang,  and  appeared 
before  Nanking,  where  terms  of  jit;ace  were  a^p^ed 
npom  A  baronetcy  was  conferred  upon  hfm  in  1844, 
and  he  was  soon  aftcrwarda  invested  wnth  the  oom> 
mand  of  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  Hia  effort* 
to  mediate  between  the  Neapolitan  government  and 
the  inaurgcut  Sidliana  were  without  iiucee«».  lu 
1848,  at  the  requeat  of  Sir  Stratford  t'aaning,  be 
nailed  to  the  Dardanelles  to  support  the  Porte  arrainst 
the  demands  of  Rusiiia  and  Austria  as  to  fui^tivca. 
He  next  proceeded  to  Athens,  and  obliged  the  gov- 
ermneD^  by  a  btcK^kade  of  tbeir  porta,  to  aooede  to 
the  demands  of  Britain;  whereupon  he  reinmed  t(} 
Malta.  In  1851  he  waa  appointed  adoural  of  the 
Idue;  in  18C3,  admiral  of  the  fleet;  and  on  the  12th 
November,  1866,  he  died. 

PAEKEE,  Matthew,  the  a€cond  Protcatant  arcb- 
bidibop  of  Canterbury,  ^  as  Ivim  at  Norwich^  Aug.  6^ 
1504,  entered  Coipua  CbriHti  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1520,  and  graduated  aa  B.A.  in  1524.  Three  years 
afterwards  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and  chosen  a 
fellow  of  his  college,  Hia  favourite  studies  were 
the  Scrip  tares,  the  church  fathers,  and  other  eodeai- 
asticat  writers;  and  imcb  was  the  diligence  with 
which  be  applied  himself  to  these  pursuits  that  he 
soon  aoqnired  no  inconsiderable  reputation  fur  bin 
familiarity  with  that  branch  of  literature.  In  1533 
be  was  made  chaplain  to  Queen  Anno  Boloyn,  by 
whom  he  was  held  in  sucb  esteem  that  shortly  lie  fore 
her  death  lihe  commended  to  him  in  a  special  manner 
her  daughter  Elizabeth,  whom  she  exhorted  to  profit 
by  liis  wise  and  pious  coungei  In  1535  he  was  pre* 
fened  to  the  deanery  of  the  college  of  Stoke -Clare 
in  Suffolk,  a  position  he  made  use  of  for  the  reform 
of  abuses  and  the  suppression  of  the  many  sufiersti' 
tlous  practices  that  obtained  at  that  time  among  the 
l»eople,  aa  well  as  for  making  provision  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  youth  of  the  cooununity,  through  the 


foimdatton  of  a  grammar-school  in  that  district  He 
seems  early  to  have  imbibed  reformatiou  principles, 
as  from  the  very  first  inuih  of  Ida  preaching  was 
directed  against  certain  of  the  tenets  and  supersti- 
tions of  the  Komi  ah  Church,  In  1537,  after  the 
death  of  Aimo  Bole^ij,  Henry  VIII.  made  him  one 
of  his  chapbdim,  and  a  year  or  two  afterwards 
appointed  him  to  one  of  the  prebends  of  Ely.  In 
1638  he  took  tho  degree  of  D,D.;  in  3544  was 
appointed  to  the  mafitcrahip  of  CorpTis  Christ!  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  for  which  he  compiled  a  new  body 
of  statutes;  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected 
vice-chancellor  of  the  univer&ity»  and  presented  with 
the  rectory  of  Land  Beach.  In  1647  he  married 
Margaret  Harlstone,  the  daughter  of  a  Norf oiks  hire 
gentleman.  At  the  time  uf  Kett'a  rebellion,  in  1 649, 
be  rendered  considerable  service  by  his  exhortations 
and  sermouH;  and  did  not  scruple  even  to  address 
tho  rebcla  in  their  camp,  fearlessh'  reprobating  their 
conduct  and  exhorting  them  to  submiasion.  In  1552 
he  was  elected  prebt'iidtiry  (md  afterwards  dean  of 
Lincoln;  but  on  tho  acce^aii-u  of  Mary  to  the  throne 
he  was  stripped  of  these  as  well  as  his  other  pre- 
fcrmontfl,  though  he  seems  to  have  escaped  much  of 
the  persecution  to  which  his  oo-religioniiitci  were  Hub- 
jeeted.  A  portion  of  his  time  he  now  spent  in  trans- 
lating the  Psalms  into  Eni^li^h  verse,  a  translation 
which  was  afterwards  published.  He  also  wrote 
a  treatise,  De  Conjugio  Sacerdotnm,  defending  the 
marriage  of  priests.  When  Elizabeth  succeeded  tf> 
the  throne  be  was  ndsed  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  his  oonaecration  takin;*  place  iJec.  17 j 
1559.  For  this  exalted  poeition  hia  piety  and  pru- 
dence, 110  less  than  his  great  learning,  rendered  him 
peculiarly  litted,  though  his  zeal,  frequently  getting 
the  better  of  his  Judgment,  cammed  him  to  conduct 
himself  %vith  great  intolerance  alike  towards  Catholics 
and  Puritans,  by  both  which  parties  he  waa  regarded 
as  one  of  their  chiof  eneuiiE^.  In  1 568  was  publiahed, 
under  Archbishop  Parker's  direction  and  at  hia 
exjiense,  the  Bishops'  Bible,  which  was  a  revision  of 
the  text  founded  on  Cronmer  s  translation;  he  was 
likewise  prominently  associated  with  those  who  drew 
up  the  Book  t»f  Common  Prayer,  He  edited  the 
hi«torieaof  Matthew  of  Westminster,  Matthew  Paris, 
and  others;  and  hod  a  considerable  share  in  the  work 
De  Antii|mtate  Britannicie  Eecl<^i:c, 

Archbishop  Parker  was  the  founder  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  His  valuable  coUectioa  of  MSS» 
relating  to  the  civil  aud  ecclesiastical  history  of  Eng- 
bind  he  presented  to  his  own  college  at  Cambridge, 
and  founded  a  number  of  valuable  ^Bowshipa  there* 
He  died  at  Canterbury,  May  17,  1575. 

PARKER,  Theodore,  an  American  clergyman, 
waa  the  son  of  a  Massachusetts  fanner,  and  bom  at 
Lexington,  24th  August,  1810,  He  studied  at  Har- 
vard University  as  a  theological  student  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Unitarian  perstmsion,  and  iu  1837  was 
settled  as  a  proaeher  at  West  Koxbury.  Tho  views 
enunciated  by  him  were  of  too  extremo  a  kind  even 
for  many  of  his  own  sect,  but  the  elo<pience  and 
ability  which  he  displayed  in  promulgating  them 
soon  attracted  general  attention,  and  made  him  fam- 
ous as  a  preacher  and  lecturer  over  New  England. 
In  1843  he  went  to  Europe^  visiting  England,  France^ 
Italy,  and  Germany,  and  returning^  in  the  following 
Bummer.  In  1845  he  v^aa  transferred  to  Boston, 
where  he  asRcmbled  a  crowd  of  auditors  every  Sun- 
day in  the  Melodeon.  He  took  a  special  int^^st  in 
the  abolition  cause,  and  denounced  with  all  his  energy 
the  passing  of  the  Fugitii^e  Slave  Act  of  1850.  In 
the  celebrated  vase  of  the  slave  Bums  be  was  prose- 
cuted for  soditiou,  owing  to  an  address  which  he  had 
delivered  agtuust  the  giving  up  of  the  fugitive,  but 
was  acquitted  by  an  informodity  in  the  indictment. 


PARK  or  AirniXXr.Y— FARLIAMEXT, 


Hk  ineemal  ieili  at  leoffii  imdcsmiioed  Ui  Mutt- 
tBtiOB,  nd  in  1SS9  be  ael  oat  on  a  vkit  to  Emop^ 
m  the  bopa  of  ro-fitaMJAms  lii»  health.  Hetpent 
tfce  vBtar  of  1S59  al  Boow,  sod  aetlnig  oat  from 
ywDOi^  Toj  much  enfeebled,  in  April,  IBMSO^  teeched 
«ilh  dEfficii%FIoreaoe,  where  he  died  en  10th  Umj, 
ftDdvee  bmiediniheeeiDefeeEyaatndelfaewatlief 
tfaetovB.  Hie  wiitiiigs  of  Hieodeie  Pkifcv  eonriit 
tteialjoff  eerman^  eddraee^  and  ertidei  oontribated 
to  the  IHal^  the  Chiistiaa  Begirtee^  the  Chriitieii 
Examliiei',  aod  the  Maieadiiieette  QBarterlf,  a 
iiitSew  of  vbich  for  three  jcus  he  was  joint-editor 
with  EniereoQ  end  Cabol  The  principal  of  his  pnb- 
fidied  works  aie,  MIeoellaoeoae  Wniiiige  (Bcseton, 
lEiS^l  A  Dbeoone  of  Matten  pertaining  to  BeH- 
gkn  (18i9);  OoamoDel  Sermons  and  SpeeciMS  (two 
Tolau  1853);  and  Scnnone  on  Theim^  Atheimij  and 
the  Popolar  Theolo^  (\%5S). 

PARK  OF  ARTD^LERY.    See  Astellk&t. 

PARLIA3EENT.  The  name  paAiamnU  (ricnch. 
fwriceifaf,  &e>n  parier,  to  apeak,  and  ultimately  from 
tiie  Greek  pafwii^  a  panble)  was  f onnerl j  giren 
to  the  highest  eoorts  in  Franoe^  Naplea^  and  son»e 
odier  eoaBtricBL  They  otigmatod  from  the  aacieni 
'  iiitB  held  bj^iekii^B,  which  were  eaUed 
J  partieoladj  if  held  at  eiiTaoidinary 
The  barona  decided  legal  cases,  with  the  aid 
of  the  defgy,  the  ^"^g"***^^  and  the  rhaiKffllar,  aa 
was  nstml  hk  tiraes  when  the  three  brandiee  of 
goTemment  were  so  eonfosedlj  mipgled.  Bat  the 
king*  of  France  soon  appelated  oonnsellais  vened  in 
the  law  to  dedde  the  oomplalnti  and  appeab  hraoght 
to  tiieir  oomt  hj  the  inhafaitants  of  their  hereditary 
lands;  and  the  aame  waa  done  bjr  the  feodal  pitinoe^ 
the  Dakee  of  Kormandy,  Gnienni^  BoipLndy,  Brit- 
tany, and  the  Prince-ocmnts  of  Champagne,  ToqIoom, 
Preveoee,  4«l  lliese  comiselloca  were  not  originslljr 
fvoper  jodgei^  bat  merely  made  reports,  and  ahvays 
followed  the  ooort  Bet  what  John  of  England  had 
bee&  obliged  to  pron^e  in  the  !Magna  Charta,  as 
eady  as  1215— a  permanent  oomrt  confined  to  one 
piaee — was  by  degrees  demanded  in  all  ooaotriea^ 
PhO^  IV.  (the  Fmt)  of  Frwoe  established  a  per> 
■minnt  oonrt  at  Pans  in  1294«  for  the  prorinoes 
hsioi^tng  to  the  immediate  **«""«■  of  the  crown, 
whieh  woe  divided  Into  four  distnelaL  In  1S0>5  this 
institntfoQ  was  enlarged.  In  the  beginning  this 
ooort  held  bat  two  seaidana  annnallj,  continoing, 
however^  fior  weeks  and  months,  namdj,  at  Easter 
and  All-Saints;  bot  when  the  bostnese  cf  the  eoort 
mewasedy  its  sesrions  became  permanent  in  1422. 
The  vamalB  of  the  itiyal  hereditaiy  ^tiammAmmm  had 
aeats  and  Totea  in  tiie  pniliameBii^  whiGh»  at  a  later 
period,  pamed  over  to  the  peen  of  Fnnce;  but  the 
boainess  actnally  fell  open  the  ooonsellorsy  who  were 
lawyeni  The  Pariiament  of  Paris  oansisted,  before 
the  French  reToilntion,  of  fire  chambeca^  the  gramde 
€kmm&rtf  with  ten  nrestdenta^  twenly-five  temporal 


and  twdve  splritoal  ooanedkn;  three  ckawibns  dcs 
,  each  with  twn  prasidenta  and  twenty-thiee 
and  the  thamArt  cCet  rtquHtM^  with  two 
pifaMiiiti  and  fourteen  coonseHots.  Criminal  caeca 
'ed  in  the  dbasi^re  de  la  ToumtUi^  in  whi^ 
I  of  aU  thechambers  sat  in  turn.  Thecrown 
m  belonged  alao  to  the  pariiamenti^  with 
I  of  500  ^wyers^  and  a  great  nnmber  of  eab- 
Some  of  the  feudal  prindpalitieay  ereo 
before  their  onion  with  the  crown,  had  similar  tri- 
bonals;  the  county  of  Tooloase^  for  »*»*«^*"*^,  had  a 
parliament^  Nonnand  r  her  great  feudal  court  (seaeae* 
rican  or  tdkiqmer)  at  Bouen,  Alter  the  nidan  with 
the  erewn  parliaments  were  erected  by  degrees  for 
the  other  prorinoes;  at  Tooloose^  at  Grenoble  for 
Daaphin^  Bordeaox  for  Gniennc^  Dijon  for  Bur- 
gnndy  Beaanron  for  Frandie  Comt4  Boaen,  Aix  for 


P^vrenca^  Pta  Ibr  Bdats,  Bcnacn  for  BrHteay, 
Meis  for  the  three  hMliepfka  H eCz,  Tool,  and  Vcr- 
den,  Dooay  few  Flanden,  and  Kancy  lor  Lorraine. 
The  form  ef  ruHifetfm  of  the  royal  decrees  eon- 
asted  in  wm&tg  them  to  the 
entered  thai  in  the  legirtcn, 
to  tifee  lower  oonrta^  Thia  nve  to  theae  eonilB  a 
peenBarpoliticaiiniiiaioa.  Thsj  inaiated  tiiai  they 
hfti  tlie  n^  t0  make  protestaiioM  to  thn  king 
agslnat  deetee%  and  thai  thoa  they  repeeamted  the 
estates  of  tiberesJuL  In  eariy  timea  the  oovrt  some- 
timeayidded.  Ftomthetimeof  Louis  XIT.,however, 
the  registefing  ef  the  decree  was  genenOy  obtained 
by  the  kjng^a  appearinig  penonally  in  pairiiafiicnt» 
when  no  debate  waa  permittBd,  and  tiie  registering 
waa  ordered  in  a  2d  ^  /ealtfe  (wliieli  see).  Bebac^ 
tory  parlamextta  were  ^^"**>**^  to  T«Rir%  Oompitgnc^ 
or  Orleansu  Bnt  the  reststanee  of  the  *' 
oooldnQtalwajibetiuisoreiooBiie.  The  _ 
whose  membem  had  booght  their  plnoes  for  the  asks 
of  the  dlgni^,  diowed  great  ofaetiDainr,  and  it  was 
wnmf^mwi  neoeamry  lo  yield  to  them.  Henee 
Loois  XV ^  towasda  the  end  of  his  re^n,  adofM  a 
bolder  and  more  fnedamental  measure:  all  the  old 
partiamewts  were  abolished  in  1771,  the  sums  for 
which  tiie  pboee  had  been  boegjbt  were  paid  taadk, 
filled  by  the  kimr  only,  and  tiie  old 
'  tosmalli 


membcfsin  part  1 
and  in  part  impriaoned.  For  a  loi^  tSam  no  lawyer 
was  wiUiog  to  plead  before  the  neweoorli^  and  when 
at  length  the  adminJetratJon  of  jnatiee  wae  reoem* 
meaeed,  the  king  dicd»  and  Looia  X  TL  reetored  the 
old  parHameoti.  They  immedialely  ranewed  their 
opposition  to  the  ooait|  the  miniatcCTi,  and  file  snpe- 
rier  dergj;  lefustng  ererythhigy  jnst  aiid  tmjast« 
desired  by  the  eottrt  The  Arehbi^op  «f  Sena  abel- 
iihed  them  again  in  I7SS;  hot  the  omrte  eetabUehed 
bjhioi  were  acknowledged  by  no  one,  At  length 
the  parliament  dedared  that  the  atnrenbly  of  the 
Stales-general  alone  waa  capable  of  granting  what 
the  gorerninent  desired,  and  thna  gaTo  tbe  signal  to 
that  lerrelntioa  in  which  itwaaooeof  tbefintUdnps 
overthrewiL 

Fariieaicaf  ^^rral  SH^'mv— A  ekstdi  of  Ita  oatt> 
stitntional  power  and  eejanlzatioQ  is  ^vesi  la  the 
article  Barraix.  At  preaant  we  ahall  only  give  acaiii 
particnlan  respecting  the  meeting  of  T*nrllaninnt^  and 
the  forms  of  doing  boainesa.    The  two  houses  off  Fkr^ 
liament  having  met  on  the  appointed  day  in  their 
respectiTe  chamber^  the    loea«ohanceDor>  in    th« 
Hooae  of  LoidS|  aeqnaiate  the  Honse  with  the  ireass 
by  her  majesty  ef  a  iMimiHMSiinn,  mider  Iho  gnnt 
seal,  for  the  opening  and  holdlBg  of  PatUansenib   TW 
Cflmmona  are  then  sammonea  by  the  Lon^  oeafr* 
missaoneis  to  attend  in  the  Hooae  of  Ixwda,  to  Bear 
the  oammiasion  read.    After  the  reading  «f  the  eem- 
mlsnoo  the  lord-cbaneeDor  opens  Parliaaaent,  by 
statieg  that,  aa  soon  as  the  men^ien  hnve  been  sfweea, 
her  majesty  will  deelara  her  iiaaone  for  calliiig  the 
Pariiameai  and  that  meenwfaHe  the  OmaMiem  no- 
oeed  to  the  ejection  of  a  speaker,  and  teasmt  him 
there  on  the  following  day  for  the  royal  approbnIaoB. 
Tfao  Cammooa  then  withdraw  to  the  Ix>wer  Hove, 
and  choose  a  ^leaker,  preiiona  to  the  eleetton  of 
whom  the  deric  of  the  Home  sets  aa  speaker.   After 
hk  ileotkm  tiw  adrniniitratlon  of  the  reqnieste  oaths 
to  the  members  is  then  proceeded  with  la  both 
HoQses,  the  lord-^uuiotdlor  in  the  Lordst  and  the 
speaker  in  the  Conunons  beini?  the  first  to  take  the 
oatha.  When  most  of  the  members  lukre  been  swvei^ 
the  pnipoeee  for  which  Farliament  has  beea  masm- 
bled  are  then  declared,  either  by  the  qneen  in  ^„ 
or  by  representation.    After  the  reyal  speech^  i 
taining  tale  declaration,  hsa  been  read  in  prenMW 
the  members  of  both  Hoaae%the  Hooae  la  i 


PATtLIAAlENT. 


:}2\) 


to  meet,  however,  later  In  the  day,  in  onler  to  move 
a  reply  to  the  Bpeech.  But  before  doing  thU  it  it 
ueuM  to  take  up  eouie  other  tmsin&M  pro/omiil^  witb 
A  \iew  to  aaaert  their  right  of  dehbcratioa  irrespec- 
tive of  the  immediate  occasion  of  their  being-  mm* 
moned. 

^  A  house  for  the  traoAaotioii  of  hosiiien  most  con* 
BiRt  of  £Lt  least  forty  memhert,  otherwisQ  the  speedier 
will  not  take  the  choir.  The  speaker  of  the  House 
of  CommooB  cantiot  t&ke  part  in  a  dt^bato  iu  tho 
House,  aud  can  ouly  speak  on  questions  of  order  or 
practice,  and  the  like,  such  qjs  determining  the  pre- 
cedence of  members  rii^in^  to  ciddresa  the  Houfte, 
•xamijilng  witnesaca  at  the  bar,  explaining  any  doubts 
th&t  may  arise  on  bills,  putting  the  matter  of  debate 
in  a  coneise  form  for  the  decidon  of  the  House^  Slo. 
He  can  only  vote  in  casea  where  the  votea  are  equally 
divided*  or  in  committee*  of  the  whole  house,  when 
be  vacates  the  chair,  and  is  reduced  to  the  footing  of 
ft&  ordinary  m  cm  b--  r.  The  lord  -  chan  ce  D  or  is  ex  ojj^ch 
the  speaker  of  the  Honae  of  Lords.  Uolike  tlio 
speaker  of  the  Commons,  the  lord-chancellor  can  both 
apeak  and  vote  in  the  House.  In  the  case  of  equality 
of  votes,  the  rule  always  is  that  the  presum|>tiou  is 
in  favour  of  the  negative  side.  When  a  division 
takes  place  in  the  Conunons,  the  practice  is  that  both 
parties  retire  into  separate  lobbies  provided  for  that 
purpose,  and  be  counted  as  they  re-enter  the  house, 
by  two  tellers  on  cither  side,  who  are  appointed  by 
the  speaker.  Each  House  has  its  Stunding  Orders^ 
which  are  a  series  of  reg^ab^tions  adopted  at  various 
perioda  from  1G85  to  the  present  time,  relating  partly 
to  the  internal  order  of  the  House,  and  partly  to  cer« 
toiQ  preliminaries  and  forms  required  in  the  intro- 
durtii>n  of  particular  bills,  both  public  and  private^ 
and  to  the  promulgation  of  statutes.  Prayers  are 
read  in  both  Houses  before  the  commencement  of 
busmessi.  Every  member  is  bound  to  attend  the 
House.  In  the  Upper  House  attendance  by  proxy 
h  admissible,  and  under  certain  reatrietions  voting 
by  proxy.  The  rule  of  attendance  ia  not  in  ordinary 
circumstances  enforced.  A  call  of  the  House  is  an 
expedient  used  on  occasions  of  importance  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  members;  when  it  is  made  mem- 
ben  absent  without  permission  are  liable  to  be  app re- 
bended  No  member  can  be  present  on  the  debate 
of  a  bill  or  other  busineas  concerning  himself.  When 
the  speaker's  mace  lies  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons  it  is  a  houaej  when  under,  a  committee; 
when  out  of  the  house  no  business  can  be  done;  and 
when  in  the  bands  of  the  sergeant  at  the  bar  no 
motion  can  be  made.  Motions  are  mode  and  j>e  titions 
presented  by  a  member  in  his  place.  The  nmver  of 
&  motion  puts  it  in  writing,  and  delivers  it  to  the 

rker,  who»  when  it  has  Been  seconded,  puts  it  to 
House,  after  which  it  caunut  be  withdrawn  with* 
out  the  consent  of  the  House.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  a  seconder  ia  not  required;  but  when  a  nir^tion 
haa  been  made  a  question  is  proiKised,  'that  it  be 
agreed  to.*  There  are  various  ways  in  which  a  motion 
may  be  superseded,  such  as  by  the  adjournment  of 
the  House,  by  the  motion  that  the  orders  of  the  day 
be  now  read,  and  by  the  moving  of  the  previous  ques* 
tion.  The  House  is  adjourned  at  any  time  when  it 
is  noticed  that  fewer  than  forty  members  are  present. 
The  method  of  making  laws  is  much  the  same  in 

»botb  HouaesL  In  each  House  the  act  of  the  majority 
binds  the  whole;  and  this  majority  ia  declared  by 
votes  openly  given.  To  bring  a  bill  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  if  the  relief  sought  by  it  is  of  a  private 
nature,  it  is  first  necessary  to  prefer  a  petition,  which 
■  must  be  presented  by  a  member,  and  usually  sets 

I  forth  the  grievanoa  desired  to  be  remedied.     This 

I  petition  (when  founded  on  facts  that  may  be  disputed) 

I  is  referred  to  a  committee  of  membera,  who  examine 


» 


the  matter  alleged,  and  report  to  the  Hfnise;  and 
then  (or  otherwise  upon  the  mere  petition)  leav<*  is 
given  to  bring  in  the  bill.  In  puLHe  matters^  the  bill 
is  brought  in  upon  motion  matle  to  the  House  with- 
out any  petition.  This  ia  read  a  first  time,  and  after 
a  convenient  interval  a  second  time;  and  after  eadi 
reading  the  speaker  puts  the  question  whether  it 
shall  proceed  any  further.  The  introduction  of  the 
bill  may  be  originally  opposed,  as  the  bill  itself  may 
at  either  of  the  readings;  and  if  the  opposition  suc- 
ceeds the  bill  must  be  dropped  for  that  session,  as  it 
must  also  if  opposed  with  success  in  any  of  the  sub- 
sequent stages.  After  the  second  reading  it  la  com- 
mitted, that  is,  referred  to  a  conumttee,  which  ia 
either  selected  by  the  House  in  matters  of  small 
importance,  or  else,  if  the  bill  is  a  matter  of  great  or 
national  coDsequence,  the  House  resolves  itself  into 
a  committee  of  the  w*hole  liouse.  A  committee  of 
the  whole  house  is  composed  of  every  member,  and, 
to  form  it,  the  speaker  quits  the  cbair  (another  mem- 
ber being  appcAinted  chairman),  and  may  sit  and 
debate  as  a  private  member.  In  these  committees 
the  bill  is  debated  clause  by  clause,  amendments 
made,  the  blanks  filled  up,  wid  sometimes  the  hill 
entirely  new-modclled.  After  it  has  gone  through 
the  committee  the  chairman  reports  it  to  the  House, 
with  sueh  amendments  as  the  committee  have  made; 
and  then  the  House  re-consider  the  whole  hill  again, 
and  the  question  ia  repeatedly  put  upon  every  clause 
and  amendmenL  When  the  House  have  agreed  or 
disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  committee,  and 
sometimes  added  new  amendments  of  their  own,  the 
bill  ia  then  ordered  to  bo  reprinted.  At  this  stage 
the  fonner  practice  used  to  be  to  engross  the  bill  on 
one  or  more  long  rolls  of  parchment  sewed  together, 
but  this  was  discontinued  in  18^19.  It  ia  then  reail 
a  third  time,  and  amendments  are  at  this  stifle  of  it« 
progress  sometimes  mxule  to  it;  if  a  new  clause  be 
added,  it  is  done  by  adding  what  ia  called  a  rider. 
The  speaker  then  once  more  states  the  nature  of  the 
bill,  an^  holding  it  up  in  his  hand«,  pnt<i  the  question 
whether  the  bill  shall  psas.  If  this*  be  agreed  ti»  the 
title  ia  then  aettled.  iVfter  this  one  of  the  meml^em 
ia  directed  to  carry  it  to  the  Lords,  and  desire  their 
concurrence.  Thia  member,  attended  by  several 
more,  carries  it  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Peere,  and 
there  deli  vera  it  to  the  chancellor,  who  comes  down 
from  his  woolaoek  to  receive  it.  It  there  passes 
through  the  same  forms  as  in  the  other  House,  antl 
if  rejected  no  more  notice  is  taken  of  it,  in  order  U* 
prevent  unbecoming  altercations.  But  if  it  be  agreed 
to  the  Lords  send  a  message  by  two  masters  in  chan- 
cery (or  sometimes,  in  matters  of  high  importance, 
by  two  of  the  jud^^es),  that  they  have  agreed  to  the 
same;  and  the  bill  remains  with  the  Lords,  if  they 
have  made  no  amendment  to  it.  But  if  any  amend- 
ments  are  made,  such  amendments  are  sent  down 
with  the  bill  to  receive  the  concurrence  of  the  Com- 
mons If  the  Commons  diaagree  to  the  amendments 
a  conference  uaxially  follows  between  membcFs  deputed 
from  each  House,  who,  for  the  moBt  part,  settle  and 
adjust  the  difiercnce;  but  if  both  Houses  remain 
inllexihle^  the  bill  is  drc^pped.  If  the  Commons  agree 
to  the  amendments  the  bill  is  sent  back  to  the  Lords 
by  one  of  the  mcrobera,  with  a  message  to  acquaint 
them  therewith.  Tlie  same  forms  are  observed, 
mtttatis  mntandfft  when  the  bill  begins  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  with  the  difference  that  when  it  is  of  a 
private  nature  it  is  referred  to  two  of  the  judgea  to 
examine  and  report  the  state  of  the  facts  alleged,  to 
aee  that  all  necessary  parties  consent,  and  to  settle 
all  points  of  technical  propriety.  But  when  an  act 
of  grace  or  pardon  ia  parsed,  it  is  first  signed  by  the 
sovereign,  and  then  read  once  only  in  each  of  the 
Houses,  without  any  new  engrossing  or  amendment. 
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And  when  both  HouBea  have  done  with  any  biU  it 
idwAjB  is  depckslteel  in  the  House  of  Peers,  to  wait 
the  rojal  aweiit,  except  in  the  cane  of  &  money  bill, 
which,  afttir  receiving  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords, 
iii  Bent  back  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  taawer 
to  the  question  put  by  the  epcoker,  or  the  chalrtoan, 
in  the  Houbo  of  CommonB,  is  *Aye'  or  *  No;'  utid  in  the 
House  of  Peeni,  'Ccmtent*  or  *Not  content/ 

The  royal  assent  to  billa  may  bo  given,  1,  in  jier- 
wm.  When  the  queen  h  to  piVHS  billn  in  pet^m,  she 
ftppeart  on  her  throne  in  the  House  of  Peera  in  her 
royal  rohea,  with  the  cto^^ti  on  her  head,  and  attended 
by  her  great  oiiicers  of  atate  and  hemlda,  and  sends 
a  message  requiring  the  presence  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  titles  of  all  hilla  that 
h«vo  pM8«d  both  Houses  are  read,  and  Uie  queen's 
answer  is  deolared  by  the  clerk  of  the  Parlintucnt  in 
Korman-Fk'ench.  H  the  queen  consenta  to  a  public 
bill,  the  clerk  uaually  declares,  *  La  reign*i  le  vouf  (The 
queen  wills  it);  if  to  a  private  biD»  *Soit  fiiitcomna©  il 
Mt  d^ir^ '  (Bo  it  as  it  is  desired ) .  If  the  q  ucen  ref uiea 
her  itsontt  it  Is  in  the  gentle  kngiifin:e  of  'Ln  retgne 
■'jiviiera'  (The  queen  will  take  it  into  consideration). 
When  A  money  biH  b  paosed,  it  h  carried  up  and 
presented  to  the  queen  by  the  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Comiuous,  and  the  royal  assent  is  thus  exjiressed, 
*Lft  reigne  romercie  sea  loyaux  aujetSi  accepte  leur 
li^n^volenoe^  et  ausai  le  vent'  (The  queen  thanks  her 
loyal  Buhjocts,  accepts  their  lienevolence,  and  wills  it 
so  to  bo)*  In  case  of  im  act  of  grace,  which  origin- 
nlly  proceeds  from  the  crown,  and  has  the  royal 
fisaent  in  the  firat  stage  of  it,  the  clerk  of  the  Parlia' 
tnent  thiw  pronounces  the  gratitiule  of  the  subject: 
*Lcs  prvlats,  seigneura,  et  communSt  en  oe  present 
parlemeut  assembl^p  an  nom  do  tous  vos  autr<^ 
Htijets,  remerdent  tr^  humblement  votre  majestu,  et 
jJiicnt  ?v  Bleu  vons  donner  en  eanttS  tM>nne  We  et 
hiiigna'  (The  prt4ntea,  Inrdji,  and  commons  in  this 
pret>enb  Parliament  u^einVleiX  in  the  name  of  all 
yuiir  other  subjeotSi  most  humbly  thank  your  majesty » 
and  pray  to  God  to  ^nmt  you  in  health  a  long  and 
happy  life),  2,  The  qneeu  may  give  hcT  assent  by 
letters-patent  under  her  great  seal  aigncd  \iith  her 
hand,  mod  Dotifiod  in  her  absence,  to  both  Hoii^tea 
MMmbl«d  togeth«r  in  the  Upper  House,  by  conimis- 
ikUMrii  oomutiitg  of  certain  peers  named  in  the 
lellsts.  And  mhm  the  bill  has  received  the  royal 
assent  in  either  of  these  ways,  it  is  then,  and  not 
before,  a  statute  or  act  of  Parliament.  This  statute 
or  act  is  placed  among  the  recorda  of  the  kingdom; 
there  needing  no  fortnal  promu^ation  to  give  it  the 
foroe  of  a  law,  as  was  necessary  by  the  dvU  law  with 
regard  to  the  emperor's  edicts;  becaiue  every  man 
in  England  is,  in  JudgmenI  of  law,  party  to  the 
making  of  an  act  of  Parliamenti  being  present  Ui^^eat 
by  bis  representatives,  Howeveir,  copies  thereof  are 
ttsnaUr  printed  at  the  qtieea^  pnm,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  ttie  whole  land  An  act  of  Parliament  oannot 
bo  slteired,  amended,  dispensed  with,  sospended,  or 
repudod,  bot  in  the  ssme  fonnsi  and  by  the  same 
anthoHty  of  Parliament;  for  it  is  a  maxim  in  law, 
liiat  it  rsonires  the  same  strength  to  dissolve  as  to 
create  an  oDUgatinn.  The  forma  of  dc^qg  bosmesi  &d 
the  CobgrBSs  of  the  United  Stales  of  Amnte  are 
sttbsHntiaHy  tba  same  as  in  tbo  British  Parliament. 
Tho  privileges  of  Parliament  are  large  and  inde- 
fiml^  and  are  partly  Umited  by  statutet,  Mid  partly  by 
kaown  praoedent;  Wt  they  am  to  a  gieal  exleiit  cna* 
tesnaryi  and  tba  Honaso  tbemaelTei  an  Hm  oid^r 
trib—ai  «liMi€Mi  dniwintna  aa  93ktgtd  Tiokiiioa 
•f  lib«ik  *na  law  of  Wwa^Hmmmi^*  n^  HaUaaw  ^ 
.  w^  TCgiilir  onrton,  n  tDoorporsisd  into 
■;  onl  aol  so  as  to  warrant  an  lade* 
»  wwoajwllable  aiiBiiitiiai  of  power  in  anTcsss^ 
Lof  a&  In  jodBeial  ivoowUqp^  wiMso  the  ~ 


and  essence  of  justioe  are  ioaepamblia  from 
other/  C*;rtain  privileges, however, a»ciear!ydofin«ti 
The  Brat  \a  freedom  of  speech  in  dbbatieo.  Bttt  if  any 
member  in  the  course  of  a  debate  use  offensive  words, 
be  may  be  called  to  the  bar  to  receive  a  r^rimsad 
from  the  speaker^  or,  if  the  offence  be  great,  he  ] 
he  committed  to  the  Tower.  The  next  privHi 
that  of  freedom  from  arrest  in  civil  snits.  This 
liige  ia  enjoyed  always  by  Peers,  and  in  the  < 
the  Commons  during  the  sitting  of  ParUameni^  i 
fiLir  forty  days  after  each  prorogation,  and  as  mi 
days  before  the  date  to  which  it  has  been  prnro^med. 
Two  pririlcges  are  peculiar  to  the  House  of  lytfds; 
that  possessed  by  every  peer  of  giving  his  rote  by 
proxy,  and  that  of  entering  on  the  jounuJs  of  tbs 
Houae  his  dissent  from  a  vote  of  the  House»  together 
with  his  protest  or  reasons  of  dissents  Of  the  pece^ 
liar  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  most 
important  is  that  of  originating  all  money  bilk. 

PARMA,  a  town  of  Italy,  cap:'_j^  of  the  pro  vines 
of  Panna,  on  the  Parma^  which  divides  it  into  tmt 
unequal  parts, and  is  crossed  by  three  bridges,  72  milsB 
south-west  of  Milan*  It  is  of  a  cireiiLu*  or  oral 
»hrn>e,  surrounded  by  walla  flanked  with  basliaiM^ 
ikfcnded  by  a  castle,  and  entered  by  five  gates.  It 
has  a.  gay  and  animated  appearance,  everything  indi- 
cating prosperity  and  a  rapid  course  of  improvemetit. 
It  is  laid  out  with  considerable  regularity.  The  old 
Roman  Via  /Kmilia  traverses  it  centrally  throughoot 
its  whole  length  east  to  west,  forming  the  princxpai 
street,  while  several  others  take  the  saine  direction, 
or  cross  it  at  right  angles,  Ihe  principal  squares 
are  four<,  and  one  of  themt  the  Pia£za  Grande,  near 
the  centre  of  the  town  and  in  the  line  of  the  Via 
jEmilift,  is  large  and  handsome.  The  houses  gener* 
ally  have  not  much  architectural  merit*  but  many 
buildings,  both  private  and  public,  are  well  deserring 
of  notice.  Among  the  latter  are  tho  Dnomo  or 
cathedral,  partly  Komanesque  and  partly  fiothio,  IB 
the  form  oi  a  Latin  cross,  with  a  fine  octagon  toiwir 
and  dome  in  the  centre,  the  interior  of  whiob  wis 
painted  in  fresco  by  Correggio;  the  baptistery,  dating 
from  the  thirteenth  century,  cased  with  Vevona 
marble,  and  covered  in  its  front  with  ouriooa  boB^ 
reliefs;  tl  e  church  of  La  Steccata;  the  monastery 
and  church  of  San  Giovanni,  the  latter  containing 
some  of  the  finest,  though  nnfortiinately  faded,  fres- 
cos of  Correggio;  the  church  of  the  Annom^ita^ 
also  enriched  by  paintings  of  Corre^^^o;  besides 
m^iy  other  churches  containing  paintings  by  Oor^ 
reggio^  Masraoti,  and  Lanfranoo,  who  wer«  ben 
here.  Other  buildings  and  pbioes  of  iutenat  are  tlie 
ducal  palace,  the  Teatro  Famese,  the  Moeeo  deUs 
Antichitk,  the  royal  library,  and  the  Aeademy  and 
Gallery  of  the  Fine  Arts;  the  govonor's  palace,  the 
town -house,  and  the  famed  ducal  prinUng-olfiee, 
known  to  Inbliographera  as  the  *  Bodiooi  Freas^*  ft& 
Hie  mannfactnres  are  of  ailk,  cottons,  wooUeas, 
earthenware,  &c  There  are  also  sevesral  sOk-miUa, 
tannedea,  dye-works,  and  paper-mills.  Panoa  daiios 
to  be  of  Etruscan  origin,  thoctgh  in  the  fir«t  notice 
of  it  it  is  spoken  of  aa  a  Roman  oohmy.  Pop.  in 
ISSl,  14,494  The  province  of  Parma  'liea  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Po^  between  the  provincne  of  Pia- 
censa^  Massa  e  Carranv  ^*>^  ^^^^SP"^  *^  ^^^^  *Q  "^^ 
of  1253  square  mOea^  and  a  popsdation^of  277,^v:i. 
It  is  watmd  diiefly  by  the  TMfv  1 ' 
tlie£na%allof  1 
by  brsnehes  of  the  Apennines  on  tiie 

PARMA,  Bucnr  or,  fbrmerlr  aa  ^n4f|pfiMlw^l 
state  of  Upper  Italy,  bot  sines  U60  inoorpoiaitei  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  divided  into  tfae  psmftoes 
«f  pBtma  and  Piaosau^  It  *■*""!■  ^'iniiiritid  tile  thna 
dacMes  of  Patina  i 
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G  justallA,  witb  the  amaO  principality  of  Landi,  and 
was  boimded  on  the  north  by  Loiabarrly,  weit  by 
Cremoita,  aoutb  by  Tuscany^  and  eaut  by  Modena; 
the  area  being  276(3  square  railea.  The  district  lies 
wholly  between  the  Apenninea  and  the  Po.  The 
loftiest  moontainB  He  in  the  Apennines  cliain.  Tho 
Alpedi  Succiso  attaina  &  height  of  6SQ7  feet;  Orsaio, 
6180;  Penna,  6860;  and  Ecgf>la,  5773.  The  prin- 
cipal riven  after  the  Po  are  the  Buidinezsta,  Tidone, 
Trebhin,  Taro,  and  the  Parma.  The  climate  is  on 
the  Tvhole  temperate;  the  air  pure  and  healthy,  T*ith 
the  exception  of  the  districts  neiur  the  Po^  where  the 
atmosphere  ia  impregnated  with  noxiona  vapourB. 
AjE^riculture  is  the  chief  Bourco  of  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants^  the  soil  being  remarkably  fertile  and  the 
art  of  husbandry  well  nnderatood.  ^Mannfactures  axe 
in  a  backward  state;  they  include,  however,  Bilk,  linen, 
and  cotton  j^'ooda,  paper,  gunpowder,  and  earthenware. 

Befoi-e  Panna  was  iucoqioratcd  into  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy  the  government  was  an  absolute  monarchy^ 
hereditary  In  the  main  line.  All  jxiwer,  legislative 
and  executive,  resided  in  the  Boverei|jrn,who  appointed 
all  public  functionariea,  and  governed  by  a  ministry 
accoon table  only  to  hinistlf.  The  laws  consisted  of 
a  code  promulgated  in  1820,  nearly  the  same  as  the 
iJode  Napol^n,  though  not  ivdthout  several  modifi- 
cations. 

Parma  anciently  formed  part  of  Gallia  Cispadana 
and  Ligurift.  After  undergoing  various  vicisaitudes 
during  the  decline  of  the  Ivoiuan  Kmpire  it  became 
part  uf  the  Kingdom  of  Ijt»uibardy.  Chailemague 
having  conquered  that  kingdom,  made  a  present  tif 
Parma  to  the  pope,  who  long  poaseased  it*  In  the 
subsequent  quarrels  between  the  popes  anj  the  em^ 
perors  both  l*arma  and  Piacenza  became  independent 
republics.  In  ISVl  Pope  Julius  XL  regained  |K)Ssea- 
sion;  and  in  1513  Paul  III.  erected  them  into  a  duchy 
in  favour  of  his  son  Luigi  Famese^  whose  tine  becanie 
extinct  in  1731.  Don  Carlos,  son  of  PbiMp  V.  fif 
Spain  and  Elizabeth  Famese^  obtained  possession  in 
the  face  of  a  protest  by  the  pope,  and  kept  it  till 
1736j  when  he  became  King  of  tlie  Two  Sicilies.  A 
claim  was  now  put  in  by  Austria :  but  the  Treaty  tif 
Aix-la- Chapel le  in  17^3  gave  possession  to  Philip, 
another  son  of  Philip  V.  and  Elizabeth  Famese. 
The  victories  of  tho  French  in  Italy  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century  enabled  Napoleon  to  seize  the  duehy 
and  attach  it  to  his  Kingdom  of  Italy  under  the 
name  of  the  department  of  the  Tarou  After  Na- 
poleon's doirafall  it  fell  to  the  Arcbduchena  Marie 
lioaiaa  lor  life,  and  thereafter  to  the  Duke  of  Lucca, 
Popu  256,029. 

PARMEGIANO.     See  Mazzola 

PARiJENIDES,  a  distinguished  Greek  philoso- 
pher, head  of  the  Eleatic  school,  was  a  native  of  Elea 
in  Italy,  and  ilouridhed  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  b.C.  In  450  he  went  to  Athena,  acMmpanied 
by  his  pupil  Zeno,  and  there  became  acquainted  with 
Socrates^  then  quite  a  jotmg  man.  He  waa  held  in 
high  esteem  by  Imth  Plato  and  Aristotle,  not  only 
for  tlie  depth  of  his  intellect,  but  for  the  earnestness 
and  sublimity  of  his  character;  and  s^ch  was  the 
respect  in  which  he  waa  held  by  hia  fellow -citizens 
that  every  year  they  bound  thfcir  magistratea  to 
render  obedience  to  the  lawi  which  he  had  enactcil 
for  them.  Like  Xenopbauea  he  developed  his  phi- 
los<^»phy  in  a  didactic  poem  On  Nature,  of  which 
numeroua  fragmenta  are  still  extant,  in  the  Erut 
part  of  the  poem  he  treats  of  that  which  tV,  of  absolute 
lieing  which  reason  alone  is  able  to  conceive  and 
demonstrate;  and  in  the  second  part  of  that  which 
ttppcarx,  of  the  phenomena  of  the  senses.  Pure  being 
ho  opposes  to  all  that  is  multiplex  and  mutable^  as 
weU  as  to  non-being,  and  excludes  from  the  notion 
of  it  the  elements  of  time  and  space,  origination  and 


decease,  identifying  it  finally  with  thought.  Being 
cannot  be  predicated  of  the  plunomenal  world,  which 
is  illusion.  The  second  p:»rt  of  his  poem  begins  with 
the  remark  thsjt  truth's  discourse  and  thought  are 
now  ended,  and  mortal  opinion  only  remains  to  be 
considered.  What  still  exists  of  this  second  part 
being  very  fragmentary  and  incomplete,  little  can 
lie  gathered  fnjm  it  of  hiB  views  as  a  whole  regarding 
the  phenomenal  world.  There  is,  however,  percep- 
tible an  juconfiiiitency  between  the  iii-st  wad  second 
parts  of  the  poem,  for  what  in  the  fonuer  he  directly 
deniea,  and  even  declares  incapable  of  being  spoken, 
the  multiplex  and  tho  mutable,  thia  he  in  the  latter 
grants  as  at  least  existing  in  human  poroeption.  The 
ptrinciple  of  unity  for  which  Parmcnidcs  contends  is 
f»rtsserved,  according  to  him,  in  the  view  that  Iwdy 
and  toul  are  one  and  the  same.  The  best  editions 
of  the  fragments  of  Parmenides'  poem  are  to  be 
found  in  Karsten'a  Philosopborum  gnccorum  vettmm 
operum  rcliqtdje  (Amsterdam,  1S35),  and  in  Mkiller's 
Philosophorum  tJrncorura  fragmenta  (Paris,  1860), 

PAK:MESAN  cheese.    See  Lodl 

PAKNAHLBA,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  rises  in 
the  west  slope  of  the  Serra-da-Tabatinga,  in  the  north- 
east of  the  province  of  Goyaz,  fiowa  north-ea-st,  forma 
the  boundary  between  tho  provinces  of  Piauhl  and 
Maranhfto,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Ixilovv  Par* 
nahiba;  lat  2'  50' s.;  hm.  41*20'  %\\;  total  course, 
about  SCO  miles,  of  which  alnjut  600  milea  are  navi- 
gable. The  main  entrance  at  its  mouth  is  alxmt 
7  miles  wide,  and  has  never  loss  than  5  to  7  fathoms 
wrater.  Its  chief  allluents  on  the  right  are  the 
Uru^uhi,  Gorgueaj  Piaiihi,  Sambillo,  and  Longa, 
and  on  the  left  the  Balsas. 

PM^NASSUS,  or  Liaehura,  now  called  Zagora, 
a  mountain  of  Northern  Greece,  on  the  borders  of 
tlio  norae  of  Attica  and  Ea:otia  and  that  of  Phthlo- 
tia  and  Pboc!fl»  (j5  miles  north-west  of  Athens.  It 
funns  part  of  the  Hellenic  chain  which  separates  tho 
waters  of  the  Ionian  Sea  from  those  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  attains  the  height  of  S85S  feet.  Par* 
nassus  was  in  chwKJu  tiniea  the  fabled  haunt  of  the 
Muses,  a!id  ponse&jcd,  among  other  celebrated  spotsi, 
the  Castalian  Spring  and  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  The 
site  of  Delphi,  on  the  flouth  aide  of  the  mountain,  is 
now  occupied  by  tho  small  tovm  of  Castri. 

PAIiNELL,  Thomas,  a  distinguiahed  poet,  was 
born  in  Dublin  in  1G79.  lie  waa  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  and  taking  onlers  in  1705,  waa  presented 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  Clobber.  He  was  connected 
with  Addiaon,  Congreve,  Steele,  and  other  Whigs  in 
power;  but  towards  tho  latter  part  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  when  the  Tories  became  triumphant,  ho  de- 
serted bis  former  friends,  and  linked  himsself  with 
Swift,  Pope,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot  He  alTordcd  Pope 
some  assistance  in  iiis  translation  of  Homer,  and 
wrote  tho  Life  prefixed  to  it  By  Swift's  recom- 
mendation he  obtained  a  prebend  in  the  Dublin 
Cathedral  and  tho  valuable  living  of  Finglass.  The 
latter  years  of  his  life  wero  clouded  by  Borrow.  He 
had  married  a  Imly  who  was  distrngmshed  alike  for 
her  beauty  and  her  merit;  and  her  prematm^  death 
in  17P2,  after  a  happy  union  of  several  yean^  was  a 
great  blow  to  the  poet.  To  drown  hit  grief  he  fell 
ioto  habits  of  intemperance,  which  had  the  effect  of 
shortening  hia  life.  He  died  in  1717.  A  collection 
of  his  jMiems  was  published  by  Po(>e  in  1721,  They 
are  pleasing,  and  possess  fancy,  ease,  sprightliness, 
and  melody  of  versification;  while  their  sentiments 
are  elegant  and  morality  pure.  Another  poftthumoua 
volume  was  published  at  Dublin  in  175S,  but  ita 
authenticity  ia  doubted* 

PAROCHIAL  BOARD,  in  Scotland,  a  board 
appointed  in  each  parii*h  for  the  administration  of 
affairs  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 


PAKODY— PARROT. 


PAEOTIV.  Tlie  Greeks  gave  tkis  Tiame  to  hum- 
orotia  poem%  or  to  parts  *»f  them,  in  which  whole 
passage  or  single  expressions  were  taken  from  serioua 
ooinpoaitionft.  Atbeninua  has  prcserveii  ik  poem  of 
this  kind  by  Matron,  and  calls  Hipponax  the  inventor; 
but  according  to  Aristotle  Hegemon  of  Thasus  in- 
vented them*  Amtophanes  is  full  of  such  parodies. 
By  parodtf  at  present  is  genemlly  meant  a  composi- 
tion in  which  a  Berious  coinpneitinn  baa  been  tnma- 
formed  by  changing  its  subject  into  another,  either 
serious  or  comic,  most  commonly  the  latter,  while  it 
still  retainji  the  form  and  as  near  as  may  be  the 
wonis  of  the  original.  Parodj"  aI?o  means  a  poem 
in  which  merely  the  chief  person  ages  and  ideas  are 
changed,  the  subordinate  parts  and  the  whole  tone 
being  preserved.  The  Battle  of  the  Frogn  and  Mice 
(Batrachoinyoniachia),  ascribed  to  Horner,  is  a  good 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  composition.  The  Frencb 
are  nott'd  for  their  indulgence  in  parody:  a  whole 
catalogue  might  be  cited  of  dramatic  pieces  which 
they  have  parodied.  Contrast  is  the  chief  instrument 
of  parody,  and  as  mere  contrast,  by  exciting  surpri»<\ 
often  produces  for  a  time  the  effect  of  wit,  poor 
paroditifl  oftL^u  please  fnr  a  moment  !ty  boldness  in 
applying  the  gravest  expressions  to  the  most  comic 
■abjecrts,  or  the  reverse. 

PAROLE,  a  term  signifying  anything  done  ver- 
bally or  by  wortl  of  mnntb,  in  contradiatinction  to 
what  is  written ;  thus  an  agreement  may  be  by 
parole.  Evidence  also  may  be  divided  into  parole 
evidence  and  written  evidence.     See  Evidence, 

In  military  affairs,  when  a  prisoner  of  war  receives 
full  liberty  within  certain  limits  on  promising  not  to 
attempt  to  Gsca[Ks  lie  is  said  to  Imj  on  his  paro^e^  or 
ho  may  get  leave  Ur  depart  from  cuBtody  on  pro- 
mtaiog  that  he  \\'\U  return  at  the  time  apixiinted;  or 
he  may  give  his  parole  not  to  fight  again  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  Breach  of  parole  is  reckoned 
infamonfl  in  all  civilised  nationi^. 

PAItOS,  an  iwland  in  the  Grecian  Archipelajro, 
one  of  the  Cyclndns,  4  ndlcs  west  of  Naxiaj  lengthy 
north ■ca.'St  to  south-west,  1^)  milca;  breadth,  10  iirilcd 
on  the  north,  where  it  is  indented  by  two  deep 
bays  iK-twecn  which  the  land  projects  and  forms  a 
peninsula.  It  is  generally  Tnonntatnoim;  but  the 
soil,  though  often  rticky,  is  fertile^  and  In  some  pla«:^eH 
well  cultivated,  yielding  much  com,  wine,  fruit,  and 
cotton;  "Teat  numliers  of  sbecp^  goats,  and  swine  are 
reare^l.  Itt  marble  was  extensively  worked  in  ancient 
timcjt,  and  is  the  material  of  which  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  pieces  of  statuary  are  composed^  among 
tuthers  the  Mcdiccan  Venus  and  the  Dying  Gladiator. 
Parekhia,  a  wretched  place,  occnpiea  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Paro».  Pop.  8000.  Paroa  was  the  birth- 
place of  Phidias  and  PraxiteU^s,  and  contains  a  cele- 
brated grottit  or  cave  full  of  firm  atalactitcs.  It  was 
fiaid  to  have  been  oriinnally  inhabited  by  Cretans 
and  Arcadi.ins;  but  at  a  very  early  period  it  waa 
colonized  by  lonians,  under  whom  it  prospered 
greatly.  It  subsequently,  however,  became  subject 
to  Athens. 

PAIiOTID  GTJVNDS.    See  Salivart  Glaxdb. 

PAllQUETRYp  inlaid  woofl-work,  generally  used 
for  floors.  The  designs  are  geometric  patterns  exe- 
cuted in  tivo  differently- tinted  woods.      See  Mar- 

QUETRT. 

PARR,  Cattiahixe.    See  CATiiARrxB  Paru. 

PARR,  Sasilku  ft  learned  divine  and  eminent 
critic,  was  the  son  of  an  apothecary  of  Harrow,  in 
MjddleseXt  where  he  was  l>om  in  1747.  At  the  ago 
of  six  he  was  mlmitted  into  the  celebrated  school  of 
Jus  native  place,  %\  hicb  ho  beaded  in  his  fonrteeoth 
Tear.  In  17(>r>  he  entered  Emmanuel  College.  Cam- 
oridge,  which,  however,  he  was  obbged  to  quit  soon 
•ftervmnk,  being  deprived  of  the  means  of  support 


by  the  death  nf  his  father,  and  accepted  tb#  d 
of  usher  at  Harrow,    In  1769  he  entered  into  ikfr- 
ccm's  onlers,  and  in  1771  was  created  A.&L  at  (3flB- 
bridge  by  royal  mandate  for  the  purpose  of  qualif  jl^p 
him  to  succeed  Dr,  Sumner  in  the  mastership  of 
Harr«3W  school;   but  not  succeetUng,  he  opened  a 
scboid  at  Stanmore,  and  in  177(3  became  master  of 
the  grammar-school  at  Colchester,  whence,  in  177iv 
ho  removed  to  take  charge  of  that  of  Norwich.    Imi 
17dS  he  obtained  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Hattoo  ia. 
Warwickshire,  where  he  aftenirarda  resided,  and  wii 
presented  by  Bishop  Lowth  to  a  prebend  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul,     In  1S02  Sir  Francia  Bordeti 
presented  him  to  the  valuable  living  of  Graffnam,  ia 
the  county  of  Huntingdon-   Br,  Parr  commenced  hi« 
career  as  an  author  in  1760  by  the  publicatiim  of 
Two  Sermons  on  Education;  and  in  the  foUowing 
year  printtnl  a  Discourse  on  the  Late  Fast,  vhidv  is 
consequence  of  its  allusion  to  the  contest  with  Am^ 
rica,  excited  j^at  attention.     In  1787   he  asiited 
bis  frieod  Henry  Homer  in  a  new  edition  of  tbt 
learned  Scotsman  William  Bellenden  (Belkodaooil. 
Ill  is  republication  he  inscribed  to  the  throe  politieil 
associate.^,  Fox,  Burke,  and  Nortli,  the  character  of 
whoso  oratory  be   drew  with  unoommon   elegaae^ 
force,  and  felicity.     Making  use  of  the  SMoe  ofvpoc^ 
tunity  to  assail  that  of  their  political  opponent  he 
put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  preferment  from  gorem- 
ment»  on  which  account  a  suhBcription  was  made  by 
the  Whig  Club,  which  secttred  him  ua.  annuity  of 
£300  per  annnm.   In  17S9  he  republished  the  Tndt 
by  Warburton  and  a  War  burton  ian,   to  whldl  be 
prefixed  some  severe  atncturcs  on  Bishop  Hurd.    In 
1790  be  engaged  in  the  controveny  on   the  real 
authoFBhipof  White's  Hampton  Lectures,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  his  own  share  in  them  waa  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.     In  17^1  his  residence  waa  in 
danger  of  destruction  from  the  Birmingham  rio&era 
in  consequence  of  his  intimacy  with  I>r.  PtiesUey. 
On  thiM  occasion  be  published  a  tract  entitled  A 
Letter  from  Ir(?ho|M>lis  to  the  Xnbabit&nta  of  Eleo- 
theropolis.     On  Erister  Tuesday,  1800,  he  pr«acii0(i 
his  celebrated  Spital  sermonf  in  which  he  attaidnd 
the  &cK:ial  doctrine  of   Godwin'a   Political    JactkiL 
This  diacourae  be  soon  after  published,  with  noito. 
His  death  totik  place  at  Hatton,  March  2*5,  IS 25,  in 
his  aevcnty-ninth  ye^ir.    In  curious  and  elegant  claa- 
sical  knowledge  he  seems  to  have  be^^n  at  the  he»l 
of  the  English  scholars  of  his  day.     His  prodit^intsii 
memory  and  extent  of  research  rendered  him  very 
powerful  as  a  conversationalist,  which  aeema  to  h»«e 
been  the  principal  caiuie  of  the  high  repntation  be 
enjoyed;  for  to  the  modern  reader  his  writings  will 
hardly  justify  that  reputation,     Hia  Worka^  with  a 
Memoir  hj  Johnson,   appeared   in   ei^t  toIsl  Svo 
{London,  182S);  and  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Faartj  ftc. 
Field  (two  vols.  Svo,  1H28). 

PAllRAKl'^E'r,  or  Paroqubt.    See  Parakot. 

FAIIRHASIUS,  a  Greek  painter,  bom  at  Ephem% 
nourished  about  420  n.c.  He  waa  a  contemporary 
and  rival  of  Zcuxis.  According  to  Pliny  be  was  the 
first  who  intro^iuced  proportion  into  painting,  lively 
expression  and  grace  into  the  oonntenanc©  and  nUk" 
tude,  and  be  excelled  all  other  paititers  in  design.. 
Several  of  his  pictures  are  mentioned  by  aDCHBi 
authors,  but  none  of  them  haa  1:>een  preaerrecL  OoiS 
of  the  mc«t  celebrated  is  an  allegorical  reprrsentatloai 
of  the  Athenian  demox.  His  success  rendered  falBi 
arrogant;  according  to  Athensus  he  clothed  himMlf 
in  purple,  wore  a  gold  wreath  on  his  head,  and  pre- 
tended to  be  descended  trom  Apollo,  one  of  whr«e 
snrtmmes  was  Parrbaaius. 

PAimOT  {Psiftarvsl  the  type  of  a  family  (V^t- 
tacid^e)  of  Scaiisorlal  or  Climbing  Btrd%  the  membov 
of  which  are  dlstinguislied  by  the  large  Mi^i  ui 
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PAT^KOT-PARKY. 


mrcborJ  form  of  the  upper  mantliUe,  which  terminates 
in  an  acute  point  overhajiging  the  nLorter  lower 
mandible.  The  sides  of  the  mo %' able  upper  mimdible 
are  frequently  serrated  or  cut  into  teetb-like  pro- 
CE^saes.  The  uoatrila  are  Eituuted  in  the  cne^  at  the 
base  of  the  EaauiJible*  The  tarsi  are  short  and  of 
strong  make;  the  toes^  aa  in  all  the  Climbing  Bin!s^ 
beinjj  arraoged  two  forwards*  and  two  directed  back- 
warcb — a  dlapoaittan  fitltng  the  feet  atiuiirably  for 
climbing.  The  two  front  toes  are  united  at  tbeir 
ba»ea  by  merabraiie,  the  under  toes  being  free.  The 
bill  i^BO  tdds  these  birdd  greatly  in  their  peculiar 
mode  of  loootnodon.  The  wings  are  of  moderate  size; 
but  the  tall  is  elongated,  and  m  some  inalartces  assists 
these  biida  in  climbing.  The  tongue^  unlike  that  of 
most  other  birds,  m  »oft  and  fleshy  throughout  its 
entire  extent,  and  thus  eervea  preauuably  more  as 
an  oi^aa  of  taste  than,  as  in  other  birds,  as  a  tactile 
organ.  The  I'arrots  are  T?efy  generally  distributed 
over  the  warm  and  tropical  regions  of  the  world,  and 
several  hundreds  of  species  are  included  in  the  family, 
which  la  divided  into  several  diritinct  suh-familieft. 
The  food  consists  of  seeds  and  fruits;  these  birds 
breaking  open  the  hard  busks  of  nuta,  &c.|  by  aid  of 
their  beaks,  with  groat  ease  and  dexterity.  The 
PaiTots  are  monogamous  in  habits,  the  nests  bemg 
constmcted  in  the  holes  of  rticks  or  trees. 

The  Ovvl-Panot  of  New  Zealand  {Stf'vjopa  habrop- 
HIum)  forma  the  sole  representative  of  the  first  sub- 
family,  that  of  the  *Stnfjopin(F,  This  bird  is  ni>cttirnal 
in  habits,  and  conatructs  its  nest  in  holes  of  treea. 
The  winga  are  rudknentaryj  and  it  is  cbieHy  tenea* 
trial  in  habits.  The  eggs  number  two  or  three.  The 
true  Parrots  {Pmtfadni^)  possess  no  head-cresif,  and 
the  sides  of  the  till  are  toothed  or  serrated*  In  tliia 
sub- family  are  included  the  most  celebrated  and 
familiar  members  of  the  parrot- group.  The  Gray 
Parrot  {PidUitug  etythactit)  of  Weatern  Africa  is  the 
best-known  species,  and  also  the  form  which  acquires 
the  jKJwer  of  talking  in  greatest  degree.  The  extent 
to  which  these  birda  can  not  only  imitate  the  varioua 
tones  of  the  human  voice,  hut  also  exercise  in  some 
oues  actual  convenationAl  |>ower8,  forms  one  of  the 
moet  striking  phases  of  instinct  among  the  lower 
aniuialsL  1''he.'te  parrots  grow  exceedingly  docile,  and 
may  live  to  a  great  age,  instances  being  on  record  of 
these  birds  attaining  an  age  of  seventy  or  more  years. 
1  he  Green  Parrots  are  chiefly  American  in  their  dis- 
tribution, a  familiar  form  being  the  Amazonian  Par- 
rot {P,  Amazonicut),  This  bird  is  coloured  a  bright 
green^  and  possesses  a  blue  strip  across  the  foreheiul ; 
whilst  tbe  cheeks,  tips  of  the  wings,  and  throat  may 
be  odoured  red  or  yellow.  It  chiefly  inhabits  tbe 
Orinoco  territory,  but  extends  southwards  on  the 
continent.  The  Lories  (Lorince)  form  another  group 
of  the  Psittacidae,  and  possess  a  bill  of  more  slender 
make  than  the  preceding  forms,  with  a  wavy  or 
sinuous  margin.  The  tail  and  wings  arc  shortened^ 
'  the  former  beinn;  pointed  or  of  rounded  shape.  The 
I  plmnage  is  brilliantly  coloured.  These  birds  inhabit 
I  the  Kastem  Archipelago  chiefly.  Tbe  tongue  in 
I  many  of  the  Lories  is  provided  with  terminal  t^rLstles, 
Ktipposed  to  be  of  use  to  these  birds  in  sucking  up 
the  flower^juices,  which,  together  with  the  soft  pulps 
of  fruits,  form  their  chief  food.     See  also  Loet. 

The  Moc&WB  (which  sec)  constitute  the  sub- family 
Arainee,  These  forms  are  characterized  by  the  large 
size  of  the  bill,  by  the  large  convex  upper  mandible, 
which  projects  do'iAnwards  in  a  curved  manner  over 
the  short  loA\"cr  mandible;  by  the  elongated  tail,  and 
by  the  cheeks  being  us^ially  naked.  These  birds 
belong  exclusively  to  trtjpical  America, 

The  genus  Psittarara^  represented  by  the  P.  Gui* 
aneju/t,  or  Guiana  Farroquct,  and  the  Conurus  Caiv- 
UmennMf  or  Carolina  Parrof|nctj,  appear  to  connect 


the  Parrots  with  the  Macaws.  The  head  in  these 
forms  is  completely  covered  with  feathers*  and  they 
are  of  smaller  size  than  the  Macaws,  to  which,  in 
brilliancy  of  plumage  and  in  general  appearance  tiiey 
[>resent  a  close  resemblance.  They  ajieak  with  great 
distinctness,  a  feature  not  possessed  by  the  ^lacaws. 
l"be  Carolina  Parroquet  is  the  only  speciea  of  the 
parrots  occurring  in  North  America,  Its  furthest 
northern  boundary  is  at  Lake  Michigan,  lat.  42"  N., 
the  most  southern  boundary  of  the  jmrrot  family 
Wing  the  fr2d  paralleL  The  favourite  food  of  the 
Carolina  Parroi|ueU  consists  of  the  seeds  of  the 
cockle-bur,  which  grows  in  great  abundance  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mintssippi  and  the  Ohio.  They  are 
seen  in  large  flocks  scream  in  g  round  the  salt-licks^ 
being,  like  tbe  pigeons,  fond  of  the  salt  water.  They 
are  very  sociable  in  their  dispositions,  extremely  fond 
of  each  other,  and  showing  the  greatest  grief  for  the 
loaa  of  their  companions.  The  piuniai;e  is  very  beau- 
tiful, the  general  colour  beinjj  a  bright- vellQwish, 
silky  green,  with  light-blue  reflections.  The  tail  is 
long  and  cuneiform^  These  birds  are  about  13  inches 
long  and  21  aoroas  the  wings  when  extendal.  llie 
Huiana  Parroquet  is  smd  to  be  exceedingly  deatruo- 
tlvo  to  the  colfee  phmtations. 

The  last  subfamily  is  that  of  the  CafatutntE  or 
Cockatoos.  The  heai!  in  these  furms  p>sse«ses  an 
erectile  crest  of  feathers^  and  the  tail  ia  brood  and 
short  They  inhabit  Australia  and  the  islands  of  the 
Kastem  Archipelago.  The  d  lod  consiats  of  seeds  and 
fruit.  The  voice  ia  generally  harsh,  and  although 
they  may  be  taught  to  speak  weU  if  taken  young, 
their  litiguistio  accomplishments  are  never  of  so  high 
an  order  as  those  of  the  l*arrotM.  The  nests  are 
ft>nned  in  the  holes  of  trees.  I'hc  great  and  small 
SuJphur-crested  Cockatoos  (Caradm  or  Pbff(o!9phy^ 
ffa^cnia  and  sul/hurta)  are  familiar  forms,  the  latter 
being  found  in  the  litohiccA  Inlands  and  the  former 
occurring  in  Australia.  The  genua  C'ahfptorht/nrhua 
of  Australia  includes  many  largo  and  brilliant  specif 
of  which  tbe  Bank^ian  Cockatoo  (Cl  Matikgii)  is  a 
well-known  form.  The  Galeated  Cockatoo  {CaUoce- 
phalon  ffaletitttm)  is  also  a  familiar  member  of  the 
group.  The  Lorikeets  {Tj-ichofrtmsut)  of  Australia, 
and  the  Love-birdi* — which  see  [Afjapo^ftis),  may  also 
be  mentioned  as  concluding  the  list  of  the  principiil 
genera  of  this  Urge  family.  (See  PL  CXL.-CXLL 
tigs.  l-(5.) 

PARROT-FISH  {Srnrns},  a  genus  of  Teleoeteau 
fishes  included  in  the  sub-order  Acanthopteri,  and  In 
tbe  section  Phary n  gognath  i  of  t h  at  di  v  iaion.  The  in- 
fcrior  ]jharyngeal  hones  are  usually  ossified  together,  so 
as  to  form  a  Hingle  bone;  and  this  is  genernlly  armed 
with  teeth  in  the  flshes  of  this  sectfoo.  The  Parrot* 
flahes  included  in  the  fandly  of  the  Wrasses  CLahridiey 
present  a  peculiarity  of  structure,  in  that  their  jaws 
are  hard,  and  are  shaped  like  the  beak  of  a  parrot. 
The  jaws  are  further  composed  of  nimiierous  small 
teeth  which  are  closely  aggregated  together  on  the 
jaw-bones,  so  as  to  present  a  uniform  and  lieak-Uke 
conformation.  As  the  jaws  and  their  *  denticles'  or 
smxdl  investing  teeth  are  worn  tbrtmgh  these  fishes 
feeding  on  the  hard  coral  polype*,  they  iu*e  renewed 
by  the  upward  growth  of  the  bone  and  teeth  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  by  the  doAvnward  growth  of  the  struc* 
turea  of  the  upper  jaw.  Pyloric  cieca  are  wanting 
in  these  fishes,  and  the  fourth  branchial  or  gill -arch 
has  only  a  single  series  of  gUl-Uunuia?  or  leaflets. 
These  fishes  chiefly  occur  in  the  seas  of  the  tropica^ 

PARRY,  Sir  Willtam  Edward,  a  distinguished 
Arctic  navigator,  was  bom  at  Bath  on  19th  December, 
1790,  and  was  the  son  of  a  physician  of  some  emin- 
ence. He  was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of 
his  native  town,  and  originally  intended  to  follow  hie 
father  s  profession,  but  an  aunt  of  his,  Miss  Com* 
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PARSOXj  iuEngHslieccIesiaatical  law, is  tbo  rector 
or  meumlient  of  tv  pariab;  also,  in  a  wider  aeime.  one 
tkat  haa  a  parochial  charge  or  cure  of  loula.  Ha  is 
called  parson  (Latin,  ptnona)  becaufle  the  church, 
which  is  im^iBible,^  is  ifi presented  in  his  jjeraon.  A 
parsoQ  diifers  from  &  vicar  in  his  having  in  hin^aelf 
for  life  the  freeliold  of  the  parsonage  house,  the  glebe, 
tiibesi  and  other  eccleaiaetical  dues;  while  in  the  case 
of  the  vicar,  the  right  in  these  being  vested  in  the 
appropr!ator«  he  usually  recaiTes  only  a  portion  of  the 
ecclesiastical  dues*  The  vicar  is  in  effect  purpetual 
curate  to  the  appropriatori  ^ith  a  stated  stlpund. 
The  modes  of  becoming  parson  and  vicar  are  the 
same,  there  being  in  both  cik«ea  four  requisites,  namely : 
holy  orders,  preaeDtalaoiv  institution,  and  induction. 
No  one  can  be  a  parson,  nor  indeed  be  eligible  for 
any  benefice,  unless  he  has  first  been  ordained  a 
priest,  when  he  is  called  a  clerk  in  ordem,  and  must 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-four.  The  duties  of 
a  panon  are  principally  of  ecclesiastical  cogiiizance, 
such  as  performing  divine  service  in  the  parli^h  church, 
adminiatering  the  sacraments  to  parishioners,  kc  A 
parson  ceases  to  he  such  in  one  or  other  of  the  foU 
lowing  ways  besides  death:  by  cession ^  in  takin^i^ 
another  beneSce;  by  eoiuitcrathyn^  on  promotion  to  a 
biibopric,  when  all  other  preferments  become  void; 
by  ra^fntUion,  but  only  when  accepted  by  the  ordi* 
nary;  and  lastly  by  depriiathn,  for  heresy,  infidelity, 
gtom  immoralitv,  or  other  crimes. 

PARSONSTUWN,  fyruierly  called  Birb,  a  mar^ 
ket  town  in  King^a  County,  lrehin<l,  on  a  gentle 
acclivity  on  both  banks  of  the  Lower  Erusna,  6U  miles 
W.S.W.  of  Dublin.  The  modem  parts  are  well  built 
and  regularly  laidt  out  in  streets  and  Sfjuarea*  In 
one  of  the  squares  near  the  centre  of  the  town  there 
18  a  low  Doric  pillar  with  a  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  the  victor  of  Culloden,  erected  lu  1747, 
and  a  fine  bri>ij2:e  of  William,  third  Earl  of  Rosso, 
Tlie  only  buildings  of  note  are  the  Episcopal  cburch 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  There  are  also 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Quaker  meeting-houses; 
alover  hoepital,  dispensary,  schooL},  onion  workhouso, 
&C.  About  a  mile  from  the  town  is  a  tine  military 
barracks  capable  of  accommodating  1000  infzuitry. 
A  trade  in  com  is  carried  on,  and  there  are  a  dis- 
^ery  and  brewery.  Birr  Castle,  the  seat  of  tbo 
Karl  of  R<j«4e,  closely  adjoins  tbe  town,  and  has 
obtained  a  European  celebrity  from  the  reflecting 
telescope  maniafactured  and  erected  by  tbe  late  earl, 
which  L$  the  largest  and  most  powerful  hitherto  oou- 
Btructetl     Pop,  in  1871»  4939;  in  lisSl,  4955. 

PARTERRE  denot^  the  open  part  of  a  garden 
laid  out  in  the  old  French  style,  or  the  plot  In  front 
of  the  mansion  laid  out  according  to  a  regular  plan, 
and  adorned  %vith  closely  shaven  grass  and  flowers. 
In  a  theatre  the  French  parttrrf  is  synonymous  with 
our  7>!*^,  or  the  space  between  the  boxes  or  amphi- 
theatre and  the  orcbeetra.  In  this  space  tbe  spec< 
tators  originally  stood,  though  it  is  now  provided  with 
aeata,  and  the  fate  ol  any  piece  de^iende^i  on  the 
reception  which  it  got  from  tbe  occupiers  of  the 
parterre. 

PARTHENOGENESIS  (Greek.  partAcno*,  a  virgin; 
gent  tit,  birtb).  Professor  Owen's  term,  applied  to  ex- 
press tbose  cases  in  which  new  individuals  are  produced 
from  the  ova  or  eggs  of  females,  without  impregiia> 
tion  by  the  male  animah  The  term  is  also  occasion- 
ally employed,  although  less  correctly,  to  denote  an 
asexual  mode  of  reproduction — such  as  those  exem- 
plified by  the  Zoophytes,  Infusoria,  &c. — namely,  f/em- 
maiwn  on  *  budding,'  and  ,,ft»* ion,  or  simple  division  of 
the  body- substance.  Limiting  the  term  to  the  apparent 
production  of  individuals  by  virgin  femaJes  witboitt 
the  fertilizing  iiifluence  of  the  male,  we  find  several 
notable  examples  of  such  peculiar  phenomena  among 


insects.  But  the  exact  meaning  and  beanngs  of  the 
subject  should  at  the  outset  be  clearly  ifome  in 
mind.  I'he  ot  um  of  the  female,  in  an  ordinary  and 
strictly  normal  sense,  requires  to  be  impregnated  by 
the  male  clement  befui-o  the  characteristic  changes 
and  actions  of  development — and  the  consequent 
production  of  a  new  being — can  be  inaugurated  and 
set  in  operation.  The  contact  of  the  male  and  female 
elements  constitutes,  In  fact,  the  one  and  essential 
feature  in  tbe  act  of  true  or  sexual  reproduction; 
and  henee^  wben  tbe  series  of  |>lienomena  included 
under  the  term  parthenogenesis  was  first  brought  to 
light,  and  new  individuals  w^ere  thus  said  to  be  pro- 
duced from  uniniprfrjnaUd  ova,  the  statement  and 
discovery  excited  no  small  amount  of  curiosity  and 
surprise. 

The  Aphides  or  Plant-lice,  insects  belonging  to  the 
Hemipterotu  order  of  insects,  and  which  are  found 
in  immense  quantities  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  pre- 
sent notable  examples  of  the  phenomena  of  parthen- 
ogenesis. Bonnet  s  r<;6earches  on  these  forma  have 
placed  a  vast  store  of  information  at  our  dis^msal, 
and  the  chief  facts  in  the  developmental  history  tif 
the  Apliidea  may  be  briefiy  enumerated.  Whilst  the 
investigations  of  Von  Sielwldon  the  development  and 
reproduction  of  bees  have  similarly  made  us  aware 
of  interesting  parthenogenetic  phenomena  ia  these 
insects. 

In  autumn  the  female  Aphides,  impregnated  by  the 
male  AphideSj  produce  true  and  ordinary  ova  or  e^gs^ 
which  are  deposited  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  and  on  the 
branches  of  phmts.  These  fertilized  ova  He  through- 
out the  enstdng  winter  season  without  exhibiting  any 
apparent  progress  or  development.  They  are  de- 
veloped, however,  in  the  following  ppring,  and  all  the 
ova  in variatbly  produce /<!maZ«  Aphidiis  only.  These 
females — regarded  by  some  naturalists  as  nudcrs  or 
sexleas  individualB  (see  Neuter),  oraa  herm/iphrodUn 
— are  wingless,  and  are  provided  each  with  six  feet. 
These  wingless,  or  *  virgin  females^  as  they  are 
termed,  in  a  vinparouM  manner,  and  without  the 
presence  of  or  access  to  any  male,  produce  a  second 
generation  resembling  th^nselves  in  the  wingle»4 
condition,  and  In  the  absence  of  maleeL  And  in  this 
way  each  succeeding  generation  may  pxroduce  another 
brood,  similar  to  itaelf^ — the  process  continuing  in 
some  cases  through  nine,  ten,  or  eleven  generations. 
Bonnet  thus  traced  the  reproduction  of  the  '  fniitful 
virgins*  through  nine,  and  Duvau  through  eleven 
generations.  And  Kyber  observed  the  same  pro- 
cess extending  over  a  period  of  four  years,  without 
being  able  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  a  single 
male  insect. 

On  tiie  approach  of  the  succeeding  autumn,  how- 
ever, vsingtd  maks  make  their  appearance  in  the 
final  generation  or  brood  of  the  'fmitful  virginB.' 
These  males  copulate  with  the  females  also  produced 
in  the  brood,  and  impregnated  eggs  are  than  pro- 
duced. These  eggs  lie  dormant  through  tbe  autumn, 
and  repeat  in  the  succeeding  spring  tbe  curious  and 
anomalous  reproductive  history  of  their  predecessors. 
The  mnlti plication  of  the  Aphides,  it  may  be  noted, 
is  of  a  very  remarkable  kind,  so  far  as  the  fecundity 
of  the  insects  is  concerned.  In  five  generations, 
according  to  Iteaumur,  the  viviparous  mode  of  repro- 
duction may  give  origin  to  5^904,900,000,  forma,  as 
the  descendants  of  one  Aphis.  In  a  Biogle  year  as 
many  as  twenty  generations  may  in  some  cases  be 
produced. 

We  have  thus  presented  to  us  the  detafli  of  a 
pure  and  simple  case — so  far  as  tbe  mere  details  are 
concerned — of  parthenogenesis.  In  other  words,  the 
presumably  vjrj^iu  females  produce  'eggs,'  and  these 
witliout  imprt^'^auition  l*y  the  male  develop  into 
new  and  similar  forms^  which  in  turn  repeat  the 
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process  in  their  own  liistory.  In  considering  the 
bearioga  of  the  Buhject  certain  obviou»  pomta  de- 
mand  preliminary  exiilxinalion  or  notice.  Can  the 
ova  or  eggs  of  the  fruitful  virgitift  be  th^is  coDsidered, 
or  are  they^  in  fact,  tnie  ova;  and  aa  Buch  do  they 
correspond  to  the  ova  of  other  Animabi,  wliich  invari- 
ably require  inipregnution  to  inaog^rate  their  devel- 
opment j  If  BOp  then  we  are  forced  to  admit  that 
the  moit  vital  rule  of  lexuai  reproduction — the  inva* 
riikble  presence  of  male  and  female  elements — can 
thua  be  set  aside  or  id  thna  violated. 

Or,  secondly,  may  ivo  not  assume  that  the  mala 
influence  originally  impregnating  the  first  brood 
may  be  traufimitted  in  its  essential  part^  or  maieries^ 
through  the  miocessive  broods  of  virgin  females;  and 
timt  in  this  way  the  great  oonditdon  of  sexual  repro- 
(hiction  may  be  maintained^  although  in  a  manner 
diilerent  from  that  In  which  it  is  generally  and  com- 
monly fulfilled  t  Or,  thirdly,  may  it  not  be  main- 
tained  with  some  show  of  reastm^  that  the  eggs  fpom 
which  the  prog<^ny  of  the  virgin  females  is  pnjduced 
are  not  true  ova^  but  ivnalogous  in  their  nature  to 
i/emmft  or  *  bufhf ;'  and  that  consequently  the  process 
is  not  one  of  strict  partbcnogenesisj,  but  merely  one 
of  an  asexual  form  of  reproduction — namely,  ^emma* 
tion  or  *  budding  V  According  to  the  latter  ^lew— 
that  of  Quatrefages^ — the  so  called  ova  of  the  fruitful 
virgitis  are  psettdoia  or  'fabse-eggs/  and  refsemblo 
*  buda '  in  tbcir  eBsontird  nature  Or,,  lastly,  can 
the  viL'Wa  of  Balbiani  be  supported  —this  latter  ob- 
server arguing  that  the  virgin  Aphiiles  are  io  reality 
h(DnaphrtKlite^  each  possessing:  united  male  and 
female  reproductive  organs  I  In  the  latter  view  the 
whole  phenomena  are  simplilied  and  all  mystery  done 
away  with,  since  the  process  would  be  merely  one 
of  simple  sexual  generation  occurring  in  hernia phro* 
dito  or  mona'cioua  formts- — countless  examples  of 
whieb  occur  throughout  both  animal  and  plant 
worlds. 

With  regard  U>  the  first  query,  concerning  the 
exact  structural  nature  of  the  ova  of  the  virgin 
AphicleS|  the  opinions  of  naturalists  are  much  divided; 
and  this  first  point  can  more  reasonably  and  logically 
l>e  debated  in  comiection  with  either  the  second  or 
third  queries.  Thus  if  we  hold  them  to  be  truly  ova, 
then  the  secrtud  explanation  or  sugg^tion  therein 
contained  will  assist  our  views.  If  we  deny  them  to 
W  eggs  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  the  third  sng- 
gestion  will  meet  and  support  this  latter  opinion, 
llie  essential  parts  or  utructurea  seen  in  the  eg^^st  of 
all  animal  forms  are  d^tadud  in  the  article  UVUH. 
These  are  the  outer  wall  or  i-itttline  vitmbrant;  the 
riidlut  or  yolk;  the  (jcrm  rcfidt^  and  germ-tpot. 
Such  a  dispositiim  of  parts  is  invariably  present  in 
the  oviiiQ  of  every  animal  without  exception.  And 
such  an  ovum,  so  far  as  experience  has  yet  taught 
us,  requires  impregnation  by  the  msJe  for  its  devel- 
opment to  form  a  new  being. 

Huxley  and  Lubbock  ccmsider  tbe  ova  or  repro- 
ductive bodies  of  Aphides  to  be  true  eggs,  whilst 
Quatrefages,  as  already  mentioned,  denies  this  state- 
ment The  qtiestion  is,  therefore,  still  »ub  judice,  and 
on  its  final  settlement  depends  the  solution  of  the 
piui^henogenttie  mystery ^in  so  far,  at  least,  as  to 
whether  we  are  to  consider  the  phenomena  those  of 
pure  parthenogenesis^  or  merely  one  of  asexual  re- 
production. 

The  aeoond  suggestion  introduces  us  to  a  definite 
vie^  of  the  subject,  based  on  the  assumption,  or  pro- 
ceeding on  the  belief  that  the  ova  of  the  virgin- 
aphides  sj^e  true  or  ovarian  eggs.  This  explanation 
leads  us,^  therefore,  to  consider  the  case  one  of  pure 
parthenogenesis;  or  tn  explain  the  occtirrcnco  of  the 
developmeDt  of  ovarian  rtva  without  tlie  essential  or 
actual  presence  of  the  male,  Prtif^HS^ir  <  J  wen's  views, 


expressed  under  this  form,  would  imply 
male  element  is  potentially  represented,  altllOQ^I 
actually  pr^ent^  According  to  this  opinion,  the  fer- 
tili/'Uig  effects  or  power  of  the  original  stock  of  the 
male  element,  orf/j^rma/Kr/orfe^-^ven  to  the  feaali 
Aphides  by  the  males  in  autumn,  and  through  wMA 
the  finst  or  impregnated  ova  are  produced — are  n- 
tained  and  transmitted  from  generation  to  genera^/Oiit 
and  serve  for  the  impregnation  of  the  ovib  of  the  «»- 
called  viigin^females,  mthout  necessitating  the  actnsl 
preaenoe  of  fresh  or  actual  males.  An  original  store  of 
spermatic  elements  is  thus  provided,  acoooiiing  to  tbt 
theor}%  in  which  store  generation  after  genen^oa 
participatesi,  through  the  transmission  of  the  poteotisl 
principle  of  the  male  infiuence.  Owen  thns  sayi  tliil 
so  much  spermatic  or  male  force  is  'inherited  hj  the 
retjdned  germ-celts  from  the  parent  oell  or  gem- 
vesicle  as  suffices  to  set  on  foot  and  maintain  Ifas 
same  series  of  formative  addons  as  those  which  eos* 
stituted  the  individual  containing  them.'  And  la 
ndght  reasonably  be  urged  or  inferred,  *  every  i 
cessive  generatitm,  or  series  of  spontanjeoim  ' 
of  the  primary  impregnated  germ-oell 
the  spermatic  force  transmitted  to  such 
generations  of  cells.' 

Such  opinions  necessitate  the  adoption  of 
views  regarding  the  essential  nature  of  the  impif^ 
nating  force  or  mediam  derived  from  them^ei.  Vtt 
have  to  i^sume  or  argue  for,  either,  tirstly,  the  tnat- 
mission  of  actual  and  uhtolule  male  elementi  Erom 
each  generation  of  females  to  tlie  succeeding  genera- 
tion; or  secondly,  the  traugriiission  of  the  oMrwl 
subjective,  or  potential  principle  of  the  impregnating 
force.  The  first  soggevtion,  advocating  the  tja&»- 
niission  of  the  actual  material  of  the  male  fmce  is 
hardly  a  feasible  one;  but  am  rc^^arda  the 
point,  the  case  assumes  a  more  likely  aknd 
aspect.  We  do  not  as  yet  know  anything  definite 
regarding  the  essential  part  of  the  xnale  fefxrodnotrve 
act  or  influence  upon  the  female  ovnm.  What  it  if 
in  the  male  element  that  constitutes  the  csf  mtisl 
and  necessary  part  of  the  impregnating  foroe^  Snid, 
or  act,  is  still  unknown  to  physdolpgical  eGJeDce.  And 
in  this  avowed  ignorance  we  cannot  resanoahlycr 
logiadly  argue  against  the  presumed  transmisnon  of 
an  abstract  or  potential  principle;  or  deny  that  the 
impregnating  itifiuence  of  the  niale  may  not  or  cannot 
he  transmitted,  like  other  conditions  and  trait*  of  the 
living  organism.  The  theory  thtia  enunciated  has  a 
defiuite  bearing.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  a  pore 
hypothesis,  incapable  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  verification,  and  of  so  being  lecaived 
into  the  domain  of  true  fact.  But  it  is  worthy  of 
remembrance — if  it  does  merely  fit  the  facts  as  tiiej 
stand— as  a  creditable  explanation  of  &  pdienomenaa 
seemingly  inexplicable,  according  to  more  realistic 
and  experimental  ideas. 

1'he  opinion  that  the  reproductive  bodies  of  th* 
virgin-aphides  are  not  true  eggs  offers  another  modsef 
explaining  away  the  theoretical  difficulties  whic^  heiet 
the  subject  They  have  thus  been  termed  ptewdotm, 
and  have  been  considered  to  be  merely  internal ^ticaiff 
or  buds.  The  process  of  gemmation  or  budding,  htiA 
extemsd  and  uitenuil,  oocmns  in  many  groupa  d  the 
animal  world.  It  forms  the  most  oonimoti  moda  4f 
reproduction  among  the  ZoophyteSi  (Ca&leillcriteii 
Sea-mats  (see  Mollukca  and  Polucoa),  coral^,  and 
other  organisms.  Hence  the  virgin-aphides  are  sup- 
posed to  possess  the  |>ower  of  intenially  pfodacsn^ 
gemmic  or  buds,  which  escape  from  thear  hodicB  m 
the  generations  of  fruitful  virgins.  The  slrocliiial 
and  homological  relations  of  ova  and  bads  pf«Mi 
many  points  of  connection  and  simjlaHtT;  Mid  il 
may  be  conceded  that  primarily  the  OTum  and  Ike 
bud  stand  on  a  structural  baais  oofmnott  te  bol^ 
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throne,  ftiid  la  S29  \ 
fimnded  the  line  of  tbe  I 


Cemtnl  Asi,  and 
SeePnsiA. 


PARTICIPLE  (Ladii,  parHcipiMm^,  thMlL  p«t  of 
A  verb  which  haa  the  nsfeura  of  the  aidjectire^  with 
this  Jkdditioii,  that  it  ezpo^esMS  ailao  the  rel&tiotts  of 
Ubob,  the  preaoit^  past,  ftk  This  doable  natore  gsivo 
the  pattid{ile  its  itune^  paiftdpaiwfff  u  it  does,  of 
the  chatmcteis  of  two  parta  of  speech.  In  Engliah 
there  are  two  partiiciplea»  the  present  and  the  past, 
the  foimer,  except  in  im^gular  verfaa,  ending  in  imff, 
and  the  latter  in  €d.  Care  mnst  be  taken  to  distin- 
guish the  preteDl  participle  firom  the  vtexbal  substan- 
Mre  in  tn^,  whidi  n  exaetlj  e^vmlent  to  the  infini- 
tive^  with  this  advantage,  that  it  can  be  ooostmed 
as  a  n<^tm.  In  the  two  aentenoes, '  I  am  writing/ 
and  *  Wiiting'  is  irksome^*  we  liave  an  lUostradoQ  of 
the  two  JtignifiraHons  of  'wiitizig;'  in  the  foraier  it 
is  a  participle  aed  in  the  latter  a  verbal  sabstantive. 
Many  langnagea  liave  actave  and  pan^e  participles, 
past,  present,  and  fntoie.  The  beauty  of  a  language, 
its  force  and  eiprwriTeiiesB,  depend  greatly  upon  the 
pecfection  of  its  participles.  The  modem  Eoiopean 
lansnages  are  Tery  defident  in  this  leipect  compared 
wif£  m  two  claBsical  langwagesi 

PABTICE,  a  popnkos  p^ioe  bnigh  of  Scotland, 
in  the  ooonfy  of  L<anark,  on  the  Kelvin  near  its  oon- 
flnenoe  with  the  Clyde,  adjoining  Glasgow  on  the 
west  It  has  two  Establiidied,  three  Free,  three 
United  Presbyterian,  and  other  churches:  an  aca- 
demy, and  several  sdiools;  flotir-milU,  and  cotton 
factories ;  and  in  and  near  it  are  bleachfields,  slup- 
building  yards,  &c.  It  forms  a  sabnrb  of  Glasgow, 
many  ^  whose  citizens  reside  here^  and  for  whose 
acooQimodatiaa  nnmeroos  haodaome  and  picturesquely 
i^oated  Tillss  have  been  erected.  Pop.  (ISSl),  27,394. 

PARTICLES  ipariictda),  such  parts  of  speech  as 
are  incapable  of  any  inflection,  aa^  for  instance,  the 
pcvpositian,  conjunction,  &c.  Thesie  words  wc  gener- 
tJlj  short,  oons^ting  mostly  of  original  sonnd^  and 
the  name  pariidct  has  been  given  to  them  fomn  this 
drcnmstanoe;  bat  as  the  extenud  cHnmnrimi  cl  a 
word  is  a  very  unphilosoiddcal  and  imnrfBciwnitgroond 
of  classification  many  gnmimariaiMi  have  dropped  this 
name  and  divided  idl  parts  of  apeedi  Into  declinable 
and  indeclinable. 

PABTinOX,  (1)  in  law,  is  a  dividing  of  lands 
deacended  by  the  common  law  or  custom  ""^^g 
ooheiis  or  patoeners  where  there  are  two  alt  tiie 
least— 2.  A  thin  waE  in  the  interior  of  a  building 
separating  one  Apartment  from  another;  it  is  ugnaUy 
of  brick,  but  not  nn&eqo^itly  of  wood  or  other 
material  

PARTNERSHIP.  A  partnerahip  U  an  agreement 
between  two  or  more  to  share  in  the  profit  and  loss 
of  the  nse  and  ^ypUcation  of  their  capital,  labour, 
and  skill  in  some  lawful  boslncsa,  whether  one  sup- 
plies capital  and  another  skill  and  labour  or  each 
contcibQtes  both  laboor  and  c^tal.  The  benefits 
of  a  onion  of  the  means  and  advantages  of  different 
pecBons  for  the  condnct  of  a  branch  of  business  in 
many  instanoes  are  too  obvious  and  common  to  need 
Ulnstniiion.  A  commnnitj  of  profit  between  the 
partieB  is  the  true  criterion  of  a  partnership^  for  one 
partner  may  stipnlate  to  be  free  from  loss,  and  this 
stipidation  would  be  effee^ial  tti  between  himself  and 
Ms  partners,  though  he  would  be  liable  equally  with 
them  to  third  parties.  Am  to  the  share  of  each 
partner  in  the  profits  or  his  liability  for  lossesi^  if 
tlMTO  is  no  agreement  on  this  subject  aU  the  partnen^ 
stand  upon  an  eqoal  footing.  As  to  the  objects  of 
eopartnerahips,  they  are  not  confined  to  oommeroe^ 
thoogh  most  freqDcnt  in  that  branch  of  indintry,  bat 
may  embruoe  mannf  acturiog,  the  carrying  on  <^  any 
mechanic  art,  agriculture,  Uie  practioe  of  law  or  of 
medidne,  and,  in  short,  almost  every  lawful  branch 


of  bnsiiifw.    Private  ptftaonliipa  mn 

the  mere  consent  of  the  paxtiee,  no  charter  < 

being  necessary.     A  partner   who  is   a  mmor  w 

entitled  to  all  the  benefits,  althongb  not  liable  to  asv 

of  the  kases  of  the  partnership ;  but  if  on  stUTntng 

his  majority  he  db  not  disaliirai  tha  partnership  he  ii 

responaibie  in  cantracts  subeequently  made  by  the 

firm. 

Copartoership  is  more  usually  formed  by  m  written 
agreement.  Tim  m  not  a  general  role,  however,  for 
in  many  brandies  of  bnsineaB  parties  majafveeersllv 
on  a  puticipation  in  profit  and  loss^ 

Copartnerships  are  nsttally  confined  to  the  proseen- 
tion  of  a  particular  brandi  of  bnsineaB^  and  it  voy 
often  happens  that  each  copartner  la  eopceinsi  in 
other  braDcha.    The  term  jrcMcnal  eopm^trtkip  h 
applied  to  one  formed  lor  trade  generally;  4V  hmtoi* 
generally,  without  BmitatioiiB.  Apartnenhii^iaallsi 
Mpetial  when  the  partiBB  enter  into  stiptilailonB  mo^ 
fying  and  retraining  the  powen  aiid  djghla  ef  the 
members  instead  of  leaving  them  to  tlie  ofwratinw  ef 
the  lavrs  generally  applicable  to  aach  saeodatifina 
Each  partner  has  a  joint  iotea'est  In  tbe  whole 
sonal  property,  and  unlese  the  artkiea  stipolate  c ' 
wbe  may  transfer  it.     Each  partner  may  alao  bind 
the  whc^  Sarm  by  his  contract  made  in  tbe  coutas  ef 
the  bnrinev  of  the  firm  unless  it  be  cythcrwise  a^i^sd 
between  them.   And  even  when  it  iaistheirwiie  agreed, 
etillf  if  a  party  with  whom  a  partner  oontracta  hss  a 
legal  tight,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  joint  i  ~  ' 
are  managed,  to  presume  that  a  partner  is  i 
to  contract  for  and  bind  his  copartners  in  regsa^d  to 
the  subject  of  any  contract,  the  firm  wIE  be  bound 
by  BQcb  contract     But  if  the  party  cosittweted  with 
has  notice  that  by  the  articles  of  nnpsftnrrship  a 
partiMT  has  not  authority  to  make  n  oootraet,  the 
company  will  not  be  bound  by  it.     So  if  n  partner 
contracts  in  the  psrtnenihip  name  in  a  mmttfr  iriikh 
the  party  contracted  with  kno^-a  is  not  within  the 
boaiikeas  of  the  firm — as  if  he  makea  a  ncpitinhle  note 
m  tiks  name  of  the  firm  for  his  own  aeparaifte  dnJlt 
the  ocntiact  will  not  bind  the  firm  to  tLe  piOty  thm 
contracted  vritb;  bat  still,  if  tbia  <!ontr»c^  bdaf 
transferable  in  its  nature,  and  holding^  out  on  tfa» 
face  of  it  the  responsibility  of  the  wbde  finn,  is  nego- 
tiated to  thoee  who  have  no  notioe  that  tbe  paper 
was  made  for  the  private  aocommodntioo  cf  t^ 
partner  who  signed  the  partnesvliip  name^  the  coa!i<- 
pany  wiU  be  bound  in  respect  to  sncli  aosagiMe;  Ite 
is,  the  firm  having  given  notioe  to  tke  wcaid  that 
they  are  copartners  in  a  certain  branefa  ^  hwhtfr^ 
every  one  has  a  right  to  presume  that  nU  aets  deat 
by  ^ch  of  them  in  regard  to  it  ate  anthoriaed  br  1^ 
terms  of  their  contract  or  the  circomstniioes  el  the 
case,  unless  he  has  notioe  to  the  contrary.    Bal  otttaoi 
acts  are  not  authorised  by  the  general  powers  ef  ee^ 
partnoa,  and  those  no  one  partner  can  be  prBsameii 
to  have  power  to  do,  as,  for  ***«*^^rf^  one  partner  it 
not,  merely  as  such,  authoriziEMi  to  ronke  a  deed  in 
the  name  of  the  other  or  to  act  as  his  attorney;  afrl 
he  cannot)  accordingly,  convoy  knd  belonging  to  the 
membem  of  the  company,  for  thougb  it  may  havv 
been  acquired  and  paid  for  with  the  property  el  lh» 
firm,  yet  when  acquired  it  belongs  to  the  ™*^l*^"  ia 
common  if  the  title  be  In  them  aJl,  and  eaeblMBibv 
^can  Himself  convey  only  his  share;  and  in  order  to 
the  conveyance  of  Uiat  ox  another  he  mast  be  ipmaHT 
empowered.     But  a  partner  may  release  a  debt  duV 
to  the  firm  if  it  be  done  fairly,  and  vrithout  coOnsiisi 
between  him  and  the  debtor.    Partneea  are  iMually 
divided  Into  three  rlssses    oilenstM<;  ventao^  mai 
dormaaU.    An  ostendhle  partner  is  mm  ivhoas  aMM 
is  made  known,  who  is  really  a  patiner, 
so  to  the  world;   a  nominal  partner,  t 
hand,  is  one  who  has  no  actoaJ  intertwt  in  the  h^ 
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an  mljectiFe,  while  the  interjection  can  Iiardly  be  Biiid 
to  bebntj  to  M"ticiiJate  apetjch  at  all  Ench  of  the 
parts  of  8p€ecli  will  Ik^  found  eeiiarately  treated  under 
their  several  heacLi  throughout  the  work. 

PABTY-WALTi,  la  the  wall  that  eeparatefl  two 
houeet  from  one  another,  Such  a  wall,  together  with 
the  land  npoa  which  it  etaiida,  belongi  equally  to 
the  landlorde  of  the  two  tenementa,  balf  bebngiiig 
to  the  one  and  half  to  the  otlier;  and  nnle»  t!ie 
Willi  haa  stood  for  twenty  or  more  yearSt  each  <mn 
legally  do  what  he  likea  with  hia  own  half,  even  to 
cutting  it  away.  It  ia  a  common  practice  for  the 
party  who  builds  a  house  adjoining  another  to  pay 
Iialf  the  expense  of  the  wall  to  the  owner  of  that 
other;  in  Scotland  he  may  compel  him  to  grant  him 
half  the  wall  oq  payin^,*^  half  the  expense,  but  in 
England  oompnUion  b  not  adndii^ible. 

FASCAGO0LA,  a  river  of  MiRaiftj*ippi,  which 
runs  south  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  iis  miles  west 
oi  Mobile  Bay ;  Ion.  8H  30'  w.  It  ia  navigable  for 
\eBaela  drawing  d  feet  of  water  about  50  miles, 
Len^h,  about  tiOO  miles. 

PASCAL^  Blaisi,  a  dLatiMgukhed  French  philo- 
Hopher  and  mathematician,  was  bom  at  Clermont^  in 
Auvergae^  on  Jone  19^  1023.  Ho  was  the  only  eon 
of  fetionne  Pascal,  the  president  of  the  cour  da  aida^ 
who  educated  him  with  great  care,  and  inatracted 
bim  him^lf.  In  early  >onth  he  gave  proof  a  of 
extraordinary  talents,  and  showed  a  dt?cided  inclina- 
tion for  geometry  ;  but  hw  father^  being  desirous 
that  he  should  concentrrktc  all  hia  attention  upon  the 
study  of  languages^  withheld  from  him  all  mathe- 
matical books^  Not  withatan  ding  this  and  aimilar 
precautions  young  Pascal,  now  iu  his  twelfth  year^ 
rbvitted  himself  in  his  houre  of  relaxation  to  the 
iitatcment  and  demonstration  of  geometrical  prob- 
lems, independent  of  all  aid  from  book^.  Hia  father 
one  day  surprised  hioi  at  hia  favourite  study,  aiid 
unding  that  the  biria  (»f  bis  mind  lay  so  decidedly  in 
the  direction  of  mathematics,  instead  of  putting  any 
further  obstructions  in  hia  way,  did  all  in  his  power 
to  facilitate  hia  progre^i!!  in  that  study.  So  rapid 
was  his  advance  that  while  yet  in  hi»  (sixteenth  year 
he  wrote  a  treatise  un  conic  sections,  displaying  ^^at 
acuteneaa,  but  whicli,  notwitliatanding  the  entreaties 
of  his  fnenda,  ho  would  not  conaent  to  publish.  His 
atudiea  iu  languages,  logic,  physics,  and  philosophy 
were  pursued  with  such  assiduity  that  his  health  was 
irrecoverably  gone  in  his  eight^senth  year*  In  the 
tN:itir»e  of  the  next  year  (KM7)  be  invente<l  the  cab 
culating  machine,  the  mechanism  of  which  it  cost  him 
much  pains  to  render  intelligible  to  the  workmen^ 
when  he  woa  hardly  free  from  suffering  for  a  day.  In 
hia  twenty-third  year  be  made  several  discoveries 
coaoemiDg  the  Torricellian  vacuiun.  Before  he  was 
twenty-four  the  rea^llog  of  some  religious  works, 
particularly  those  of  the  •TanBenists,  hod  brought  him 
to  the  conviction  that  a  Chriatian  must  eschew  science 
aa  a  luat  of  the  tleah  and  devote  himself  to  God  only. 
He  therefore  hud  aside  all  profane  studies,  and 
tMoame  more  and  more  deeply  rooted  In  his  ascetic 
notioDa.  Paacal'a  piety  uroduoed  a  great  effect  on 
Ilia  family.  His  father  became  his  pupil,  and  hia 
sister  a  nuD  in  Port  Royal.  Although  constaiitly 
mck,  he  cflfitbued  to  practise  hia  insnances  with 
tidditioual  rigour.  By  the  direction  of  hiH  phynician 
he  went  into  society;  but  his  aister  aoon  induced  him 
to  renounce  all  intereourse  with  the  world,  and  to 
give  up  all  auperiiuities^  even  at  the  expense  of  his 
health.  In  this  manner  he  lived  from  his  thirtieth 
year  till  his  death.  After  spending  some  time  in  a 
monastery  he  retired  to  an  estate  in  the  country, 
denied  himietf  every  indulgence,  made  hia  own  be<l, 
ate  in  the  kitchen,,  and  allowed  himself  to  he  served 
only  when  it  was  indiapenaably  necessary.    lie  spent 


hts  time  in  prayer  and  in  reatliDgf  Uie 
His  <iise4i3e  meanwhile  become  agxravatedlt  and 
died  iu  1CG2^  at  the  age  of  thirty -nine.  He  hi4  oan- 
ceived  a  work  on  the  Christian  religion,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  show  ita  excellence,  from  a  conaidentioQ 
of  human  nature  as  well  as  on  hiatoricail  gnniadai 
Th  e  fragments,  wh  i  ch  were  written  down  dunng  the  ImI 
four  yeara  of  hia  life,  and  published  under  the  tide 
of  Pens^  8ur  la  Religion  (Amsterdam,  1667^,  *how 
the  hand  of  a  master.  Hia  Provinciale*,  on  Ijettfet 
ecrites  par  Louia  de  Montalte  k  un  Provincial  de  «sa 
Amis,  is  a  most  bitter  satire  Uf>ou  the  but  motmhiy 
of  the  Jesuits,  whose  inlJuence  was  more  affected  \yf 
it  than  by  the  most  violent  attacks  of  their  dedaicd 
enemies.  These  letters  are  esteemed  a  model  of  tha 
didactic  epistolary  style  in  French  literature.  The 
Feujidea  and  Lett  res  Pronnctales  have  been  terttiml 
times  tranalated  into  English. 

PASCHALIS,  the  name  of  three  popes  :—P *«- 
CHALirt  }.,  pope  from  817  to  S2i,  was  tjbUge<l 
tmdergo  an  imf*erial  inquest  in  oon^equetioe  of 
having  put  out  the  eyea  tuid  then  cut  o£f  the  hi 
of  two  Roman  ecdeniaatics  who  had  espoused  tW 
cause  of  Lotharins.  The  asi^ertioa  that  St  I^uk 
oonf erred  upon  him  the  tempfiral  supremacy  of  Btttmn 
is  a  fiction  of  the  eleventh  century, — Paschalis  IL, 
pope  from  loyo  to  11  IS,  showed  more  forbearance 
towards  Philip  of  France  and  Henry  of  Enghmd 
than  towards  the  emperor  Henry  1  V.»  but  w«g  ootn* 
j>?Ued  by  his  son,  Henry  V.^  whom  ho  had  fonneriy 
stirred  up  agaiust  bis  father,  to  give  bim  invcstitarii 
as  emperor,  and  fcoendhis  life  iu  exile, — Pa^^chalis  IIL 
waa  chosen  (Kipe  in  1164  by  the  car^linaU  in  the 
interest  of  the  empemr,  and  in  cons^ueooe  becAoa* 
a  rival  pope  to  Alexander  IIL,  but  is  nut  recognised 
by  the  IlomiAh  Church  as  lesptiuxatt^  One  of  hit 
aoti  was  to  canonize  Charlemn^e. 

PAS 'UE- CALAIS,  a  department  of  Franf^. 
bounded  north  by  Dover  Strait,  west  1»y  the  Knglish 
Channel,  south  by  the  department  of  Somme,  east 
and  north-east  by  the  department  of  Nord ;  leii^th^ 
I^B  miles ;  mean  breadth,  34  miles ;  nrea^  2512  aquai« 
milBA,  five-sixths  of  which  are  cultivable.  It^  coafityex* 
tending  about  SO  mlles^  presents  a  long  tntct  of  Urm 
Hand-hills,  but  near  Boulogne  forma  a  lufty  crtimb- 
ling  cliff,  continually  preyed  on  by  the  wave«:  the 
interior  is  generally  Hat,  and  furnisbee  great  fAcilitiea 
for  canals,  of  which  there  are  several ;  the  streams, 
toti,  though  short,  are  genendly  narigalidc.  The 
principal  harlwura  are  Honlogne  And  ( 'alaia.  The 
<:litnato  of  the  department  b  mildn,  but  aomewhat 
inconstant.  The  soil,  though  marshy  in  setetml 
places r  is  usually  very  fertilti,  and  produoea,  heaidiM 
cereal  and  leguminous,  large  oleaginntta  crop«.  The 
chief  inluerak  are  indifferent  coid«  g«iod  pipe  and 
potters  clay^  and  excellent  aandstooe.  The79  mrc 
numerous  iron-fouudriea,  glaaa-worka,  |;>ott«rieiv  tan* 
nerie^,  bleach-wurl^  mills,  and  fact^nes  tif  all  kinda. 
There  are  six  arrondisaementa — Arraa,  HrUiona, 
Boulogne,.  Montreuil,  St.  Omor,  and  St.  Pol;  the 
capital  ia  Arraa.     Pop.  in  1881,  819,022. 

PASEWALK,  a  walled  town  of  Pmasia,  in  the 
government  of  Stettin,  and  27  miles  west  by  mxik 
of  the  town  of  that  name ;  situated  an  the  right  hank 
of  the  Ucker,  It  baa  a  court  of  law,  two  chnrchc^ 
and  two  hospitals.  Iron -founding,  starch,  tobacn^ 
and  other  manufactures  are  carried  ou.  It  ia  aa 
ancient  place,  and  farme<l  one  of  the  towtu  of  th« 
Hanseatic  Lea;^e.  In  1760  the  Pruaaimoa  W9t9 
defeated  here  by  the  Swedes,     Pop.  9169. 

PASHA,  or  Pacha  (said  to  be  derived  from  ih» 
Pi^raian  pa^  foot  or  support^  and  sAaA,  sovereign),  a 
title  belonging  to  Turkish  military  commaadrra 
high  rank  and  the  govemora  of  provincea.    It 
merely  an  honorary  title,  and  waa  originally  boitowed 
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only  on  pritif3es  of  tlie  bloody  bivt  wan  eventually  con- 
ferred upon  tbe  gprand  viy-ier,  the  inembere  of  the  div  An, 
the  Mnakier  (commander-in-chief),  the  capitan-pasba 
(mlniBter  of  marine),  tbe  begler-btga  (bey  of  beys), 
and  other  civil  and  military  functionaries.  The  dia- 
tinctive  badge  of  the  pasba  is  the  horae-toil  wa^'ing' 
from  the  end  of  a  lance,  crowned  uiith  a  gold  or  silver 
balL  This  badge  h  carried  before  them  when  they 
take  the  field  during  wnr;  before  tbe  doon*  of  their 
houses  is  pUced  one,  two,  or  three  gold  or  ailver 
globes  surtnoiimted  by  a  pink  and  wliite  plume.  The 
three  grades  of  paahas  are  distingiiiahed  by  the  num- 
ber of  horse-tail  a  or  globes,  three  being  allotted  to 
the  highest  dignitaries,  all  of  whom  have  aJso  the 
title  of  vi^er.  The  pa&has  of  two  talla  ue  geoenJly 
the  governors  of  the  more  important  provinces;  the 
lowest  rank,  of  one  tail,  !a  generally  filled  by  the 
eaojaks  or  minor  provincial  governors.  The  pasha 
is  military  chief  and  administrator  of  justice  in  his 
province,  and  holds  office  during  the  sultan's  pleasure. 
Their  power  was  fnnnerly  absolute  within  their  jttris- 
dictiou,  and  was  often  arbitrarily  exercised,  but  has 
now  been  someivbat  restricted.  Should  the  growing 
power  or  wealth  of  a  pa^iha  excito  the  fears  or  tbo 
cupidity  of  the  Bultan,  the  unfortunate  functionary 
is  quickly  removed,  and  frequently  by  the  hands  *if 
the  executioner,  and  his  prof>erty,  often  the  fruit  of 
extortion,  confiscated, 

PASIPHAE,  in  heathen  m  vthology,  daughter  of 
Helioa  and  Perseia,  and  wife  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete, 
to  whom  abo  bore  Deucalion,  Glaucus,  Ariadne,  and 
Pbiedra»  Blinded  by  Poseidon,  who  wished  to  pun- 
leh  Minos  for  not  having  sacrificed  ft  bull  to  him^  or, 
according  b)  uther-s  by  Aphrodite,  who  had  sworn 
vengeance  agaiust  the  whole  family  of  HeMoa  becauae 
he  had  betrayed  her  intrig^uo  with  Arcs,  she  was 
inflamed  with  an  tmnatural  love  for  the  bulh  Her 
desire:!  were  gratified  by  means  uf  tbe  wooden  nai- 
nial  made  by  tbe  ingenious  Dcedalus,  and  the  Mino- 
taur was  the  fruit. 

PASQUTL.     See  Pasquinade. 

PASQUINADE,  a  lam}joon  or  short  satirical  pub* 
lication,  deriving  its  nxune  from  l*asc|uino,  a  tailor 
who  lived  about  the  cl(»*e  of  tbe  fifteenth  century  m 
Bome^  ftnd  who  was  bo  much  celebrated  for  hii  caustic 
eatlre  and  wit  that  hia  shop  was  much  visited  by 
pentons  desirous  to  hear  him.  Soon  after  his  death 
a  beautiful  but  mutilated  statue  (according  to  some, 
that  of  Menelaus)  was  dug  up  not  far  from  Pasquino's 
shop,  and  put  up  in  a  corner  of  tbe  BraBchi  Palace. 
The  people  unanimoualy  called  tbo  statue  Patquino^ 
ftnd  satirical  placanls  were  attached  to  it — put,  as  it 
were,  into  the  mouth  of  the  revived  Paaquiuo.  An* 
other  atatue,  caEed  dfarjorui  (which  §ee),  stood 
opposite  Pasquino ;  and  questions  were  generally 
attached  during  the  night  to  Marforioj  wbkh  were 
answered  by  Pasquicnx  For  instance,  I'ope  Sixtua  V. 
had  taxed  several  articles  of  food,  and  on  Sunday 
Fas<)uino  appeared  with  a  wet  shirt,  as  if  to  dry  it 
in  the  sun.  Marforio  inquired  why  ho  did  not  wait 
till  the  next  d.iy  to  dry  bis  shirt;  to  which  Pasquino 
roftlied,  *  I  am  afraid  to  lose  any  time,  for  to-morrow 
I  may  have  to  pay  a,  tax  for  sonshiue.*  Tbe  practice 
of  affixing  placftrda  to  the  statue  lias  only  recently 
been  discontinued.  Tlie  Italian  wonls  ^>as(fuinata 
and  pasquiih  have  been  miopted  in  several  other  lan- 
guages to  denote  a  stinging  satirical  broadside  or 
tj^act,  and  in  some,  as  French  and  German,  are  even 
iiaed  in  legxd  language  for  libeL 

PASSAGE,  Biaoa  of.    See  Mioeation, 

PASSAGE,  West,  a  small  semport  t^nvn  of  Ire- 
land, in  tbe  county  of  Cork,  and  6  miles  s.s.e.  of  the 
city  of  that  name,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
railway.  It  ia  important  chiefly  as  a  M'atering-placo, 
and  as  being  the  marine  suburb  and  shipping  port 


of  Cork.  It  coniista  of  one  principal  atreet,  extend- 
ing along  the  shore  for  nearly  a  mile,  with  other 
amaller  ooet  diverging  from  it;  there  is  a  quay,  also 
a  dockyard,  and  very  elegant  pier.  The  chief  trade 
is  ship-bnildiniT  and  unltMiding  vessels  of  above  4 DO 
tons  burden,  that  cannot  proceed  up  the  river.  Pop, 
{18S1),  2440, 

PASSANT,  in  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to  a  lion 
or  other  animal  in  a  ahield,  appearing  to  walk  lei* 
surely,  looEdug  atraight  before  him,  so  that  he  is 
seen  in  profile;  when  the  full  face  ts  shown  the  term 
pa^mrU  fjardanl  is  employed;  and  when  the  head  is 
turned  fairly  round,  aa  if  tbe  animal  were  looking 
behind,  it  is  ptrjtmnt  nr/arcltifiL 

VABBAliOWirZ,  Peace  of,  concluded  July  21, 
1718,  by  Venice  and  the  Emj>eror  Charles  VI.  with 
tbe  Forte  at  Passarowitz,  a  amall  town  in  Servia,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  I^Iorawa  and  the  Danube,  under 
the  mediaitoo  of  Britain  and  Holland.  It  terminated 
the  war  begun  in  1714  by  tbe  Porte  for  tbe  conquest 
of  the  Moreay  in  which  tbe  Turks  succeeded  in  171&. 
The  emperor,  as  guarantee  of  the  Peace  of  Carlow* 
itz,  took  up  arms  for  Venice  in  1716.  Eugene  was 
victorious  at  Peterwardein,  Aui^ust  15,  1710,  and  at 
Belgrade,  August  16,  1717;  after  which  tbo  Porto 
determined  to  conclude  a  peace  on  the  principle  of 
uti  pottidetU,  by  which  it  retained  the  Mcrea,  with- 
out a  formal  cession  from  Venice.  Austria  received 
Belgrade,  with  Scrvia,  the  ban  at  of  Temeswar,  Wal- 
achia  to  the  Alute,  and  part  of  Cn^atla. 

PASSAU,  a  town  of  Jjower  Bavaria,  in  a  deEle 
shut  in  by  hi^'h  njountains  and  beetling  precipices, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Ik,  Inn,  and  Danube,  91 
miles  E,N.E.  of  Munich.  It  atands  on  the  south-east 
frontier  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  a  place  of  great  con- 
sequence^ being:  strongly  fortified  both  by  natura 
and  art.  It  consists  of  four  parts — Passau  proiwr, 
built  in  tljc  form  of  a  triangle  on  tbe  tongue  of  land 
between  the  ri^rht  bank  of  the  Danube  and  tbe  left 
bank  of  the  Inn;  Iimstadt^  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Inn;  Anger,  a  suburb  on  the  Itft  bank  of  the  Danube, 
adji>iiiing  it  Oberbaus,  a  fi>rt  strongly  situated  on  a 
height  417  feet  above  the  river;  and  Ikstadt,  also  en 
the  left  bank  of  the  Daimhe,  but  likewise  traversed 
by  the  IK  These  parta  communicate  with  each 
other  by  bridges  across  the  Danube  and  the  Inn, 
which  are  here  nearly  of  equal  magnitude.  It  con- 
tains few  buildings  of  much  jcterest;  tbe  principal 
are  tbe  cathedral,  a  handsome  morlem  atnicture  in 
the  Italian  style,  with  a  bell-abaped  cupola;  the 
bishop's  palace;  church  of  St.  Michael;  tbe  Jesuit 
College,  now  converted  into  a  lyceum;  the  town-house, 
gymnasitun^  library,  theatre,  assembly-rooms,  indus- 
trial  school,  lunatic  asylum,  infirmary,  and  several 
hospitals.  The  manufactures  consist  of  iron,  copper, 
and  earthen  ware,  porcelain^  crucibles,  tobaeco  and 
snufl- boxes.  There  are  also  several  extensive  brew- 
eries. The  trade  embraces  a  considerable  number 
of  articles,  but  the  moet  imp^trtant  are  wood,  aalt, 
atid  grain.  Passau  is  thc^  see  uf  a  bishop,  and  pos* 
sesaea  several  provincial  and  city  courts  and  offices. 
It  is  famous  for  the  treaty  sl^^ned  in  it  in  1552,  when 
Charles  V,,  intimidated  by  the  victories  of  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  was  com]>elled  to  do  justice  to  the  Pro- 
testants, and  secure  them  in  a  full  toieratba.  Pop. 
(I,s81),  L%3t;.^. 

PASSENGER  PIGEON  {Edopiitet  migraionut), 
a  species  of  the  Columbid«i?  or  Pigeon  family  found 
in  North  America,  and  so  named  mum  its  migratory 
habits,  these  birds,  although  common  over  the  entire 
continent,  yet  passing  from  one  jiart  to  another  in 
immense  flocks.  Its  chief  hahliat  apjtears  to  lie  in 
the  central  part  of  North  America,  between  the 
Kocky  Mountain  chain  antl  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  IIa 
size  averagea  that  of  tbe  common  pigeon  of  Britain, 
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Tho  tail,  however,  ia  much,  longer  ihtm  in  ita  more 
faralHar  nolghbour?,  und  is  of  conical  or  wedge -shape. 
The  lateral  or  Bide  feathers  of  the  tail  are  coloured 
white,  thtia©  of  the  middle  being  of  bbkckish-brown 
hue.  Two  e^^^  of  a  fine  white  colour  form  the  brood, 
and  each  brood  is  said  to  conRist  of  a  male  and  fcmaJe. 
WikoD  formerly  believed  that  one  egg  only  waa  laid 
in  each  brood. 

From  the  grapldc  descriptions  of  Atidubon  and 
Wilaon  much  interesting  information  regarding  the 
itiimense  ntimbers  of  those  pigeons  which  form  the 
migratory  ilocks  may  be  obtained.  Audubon  {basing 
his  calculation  on  the  irapposition  that  the  fiock  of 
pigoQUB,  1  mile  in  breadth,  and  moving  at  the  rate  of 
1  mil©  per  minntOj  occupies  thrco  hours  in  passing 
A  oertafn  fixed  point)  says  that  his  calculatinns  give 
A  paraQelogram  of  pigeons  of  180  square  miles  in 
extetnt.  And  allowing  two  pigeons  to  each  square 
yard  tho  (lock  would  thus  comprif^e  1,115,000,000 
T>igeons,  An  ordinary  pigeon,  it  is  further  calcu- 
latod,  would  consume  half  a  pint  of  grain  daily  as 
food,  an  estimato  which  gives  8,712,000  bushels  as  the 
daily  quantity  of  food  required  to  feed  the  foregoing 
flock.  These  enormons  numbers  do  not  appear  to  be 
a  whit  exaggerated  from  tho  actual  details  of  the 
Gi06.  Wilson  similarly  calculated  that  a  flock  ob- 
■erved  by  him  was  240  mil^  long,  and  numbered 
2,280,272,000  pigeons,  whilst  the  food-aupply  was 
estimated  at  17,424,000  bushels  of  grain  per  diem. 
These  immense  Hooka  aie  said  to  literally  darken  the 
air,  And  the  birds  composing  them  are  killed  by 
thotasandfl.  A  soeno  of  devattatton  is  generally  left 
behind  inch  a  migratory  body.  The  rate  at  which 
thoM  pigeons  travel  has  been  calculated  from  the 
foci  that  passenger  pigeons  have  been  killed  near 
New  York  with  their  crops  containing  undigested 
rice,  which  could  not  have  been  obtained  nearer  tban 
G^rgift  and  Carolina.  Ttiese  nco-ficlds  are  distant 
300  to  400  miles  from  New  York,  and  as  the  pigeons 
digest  their  food  in  about  twelve  hours  they  may  bo 
safety  calculated  to  have  flown  the  above  distance  in 
about  six  hotirs,  thus  travelling  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
1  mile  per  minute. 

Tlie  powers  of  flight  poaseaaed  by  these  birds  are  very 
great.  Inatancea  are  on  record  where  the  passenger 
pigeon  bos  been  found  as  solitary  specimens  in  Britain, 
baviog  prenunahly  crossed  the  intervening  ocean. 
The  nests  are  bnilt  on  trees  in  large  numbers,  each 
aeit  being  constructed  of  sticlcs  and  Btrawa  alightly 
listened  together.  The  females  appear  to  huild  the 
neit.  The  m&Io  brings  the  materials,  and  is  described 
as  alighting  on  the  female'B  back  lo  aa  to  avoid  dis- 
arranging  the  already-formed  portion  of  the  nost. 
Both  the  male  and  female  perform  the  work  of 
incubation. 

PASSENGERS,  persons  conveyed  from  one  place 
to  another  for  hire.  The  law  regarding  passengers 
in  a  public  conveyance  by  land  may  &  briefly  set 
down  as  follows: — Eailway  and  other  public  com- 
panies of  carriers  contract  to  carry  pssaengora  with- 
out any  negligence  on  their  (the  carriers*)  part  In 
case  of  accident  it  lies  on  the  carrier  to  show  that  it 
was  from  no  fault  or  negligence  on  his  part  that  the 
aoddent  occurred.  Eailway  companies  are  respons- 
ible for  tho  misconduct  of  ^cir  employes,  the  state 
of  their  lines,  carriages,  ^c\  heuce  aH  passengers 
injured  (or  in  case  of  death  their  nearest  relatives) 
have  a  chum  for  oompensation,  unlesn  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  accident  was  dne  to  the  fault  of  the  passen- 
ger. Eailway  companies  are  not  legally  bound  to 
provide  carriage  accommodation  for  everybody  who 
ofEen  himself  but  merely  to  provide  for  the  ordinary 
number*  Passengers  hKve  a  right  to  carry  along 
wiih  ibem  witbont  extra  charge  a  certain  quantity 
of  IqggAge^  which  must,  however*  oonsist  of  wearing 


apparel  or  articles  for  personAl  ase^  *nd  nt<t  of 
iuteuded  for  sale.  Passengers  by  aca  are  t 
subject  to  the  same  general  law  as  tbosa  by  land: 
the  carriers  are  bound  to  observe  all  due  precantioai 
to  prevent  accident  or  delay.  By  the  tuct  of  I66S 
(26  and  27  Vict.  cap.  11)  a  passenger  vessel  is  defined 
to  be  every  description  of  sea^going^  vesael,  Britasih  ar 
foreign^  carrying  fifty  passenger^  or  greater 
than  ia  the  proportion  of  one  adult  to  every  S3 
of  registered  tonnage  if  propelled  by  sails,  or  than 
adult  to  every  20  tons  if  propelled  by  steaai* 
passenger  ship  having  fifty  persons  on  bosjrd,  and 
computed  voyage  exceeding  eighty  days  by  nOiii^i 
vessels,  or  forty > Ave  by  steamers;  or  havii^  oai 
hundred  persons  on  board,  whatever  tbe  lenigth  el  tist 
voyage,  and  not  bound  to  North  America^  can  proeeed 
on  its  voyage  \iithout  a  duly  qualified  medical  pra^ 
titioner  on  board.  Ships  going  to  Nortli  AmsicK 
and  allowing  14  Inst^id  of  12  feet  of  superficial  space 
to  each  passenger,  may  clear  without  a  medical  pne- 
titioner,  hut  no  vessel  must  dear  witboat  a  m«&at 
man  if  the  passengers  exceed  300.  The  mowmam 
must  be  according  to  a  eertsin  scald  of  diet  Tkt 
paasaee-money  mnst  be  prepaid;  bttt  tba  ownen  srs 
not  <3)liged  to  convey  steerage  paosengen  by  the 
vessel  contracted  for;  the  vessel  sabstitntad  mnat^ 
however^  be  equally  convenient  and  aeawortliyy  tnii 
the  members  of  families  must  not  b«  separated,  fit 
the  case  of  imminent  danger  from  tempest  or  enomiefl 
passengers  may  be  c.illetl  upon  by  the  master  or  oom^ 
mander  of  the  ship  to  lend  their  assistance  for  the 
general  safety,  and  in  tho  event  of  thedr  declining 
they  may  be  punished  for  disobedience.  A  pa«eik- 
ger  is  not  bound  to  remain  on  board  in  the  hoar  of 
danger,  but  may  leave  the  ship  if  he  have  an  oppor- 
tunity. Emigrant  vessels  must  be  inspected  by  the 
ofhcers  appointed  by  the  board  of  trade,  who  are  to 
grant  a  certificate  of  their  fitne^  for  carrying  sach 
passengers.  Passenger  steamers  must  be  sarv< 
at  least  once  every  year, 

PASSEKES.     See  iNSJcgsoRia. 

PASSmG-BELL,  the  bell  rung  in  Catholie 
tries  at  the  hour  of  a  person's  death  to  obCaio 
people's  prayeni  for  the  dying  in  their  hour  erf  agooy« 
The  custom  of  tolling  a  bell  while  the  soul  ia  cup- 
posed  to  be  '  passing'  from  earth  is  as  old  in  Ea^^sfid 
as  the  days  ot  the  Venerable  Bede,  who  tella  na  thsi 
at  the  death  of  St.  ThOda,  one  of  the  sisters  of  a  dis- 
tant monastery,  as  she  was  sleeping^  thottght  aba 
heard  the  sound  of  tho  bell  which  csJled  tbem  to 
prayers  when  any  of  them  departed  this  lifev 

PASSION  FLOWER  (Passijlvra),  Sb  be 
genuBof  climbing-plants,  containing  numerotts  t  ^ 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  and  singular  form  of 
their  fiowcra,  Tbe  genus  has  obtmned  tte  nasif 
from  the  fanded  resemblance  of  the  parts  <if  tlie 
flower  to  tbe  instruments  of  our  Saviour's  psmnfin 
The  stems  are  woody,  or  more  tieqnently  heThBoeoa% 
provided  with  tendrils,  and  bearing  alternate  aiaiiile 
or  lobed  leaves;  the  flowers  are  ajdOary,  and  sop- 
ported  on  peduncles;  the  calyx  is  widely -spreading 
and  divided  into  ten  parts,  the  five  interior  oi  whiSk 
have  the  form  of  petals^  or  are  sometimes  i 
Botanists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Ikal 
envelopes  of  the  passion  flowers.  Jusdea  ; 
Candolle  were  of  opijiion  that  the  p«it8 
petals  are  only  inner  divisions  of  the  calyx; 
Lmdley  and  others  maintain  that  the  outer  wt 
the  floral  envdopes  are  the  calyx  and  the  inner  1 
corolla.  To  the  base  of  the  calyx  is  altaidied  aa 
interior  crown,  composed  of  a  great  number  of  fi]a> 
monts.  There  are  five  stamens  (monadelphoos)  soi^ 
roimding  the  stalk  of  tbe  ovary.  Tbe  fruit  ii  a  hg^ 
une-cellod  berry^  often  indeed  appmachinig  m  gmd 
in  size,  containing  numerous  seeid^  aad  ia 
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gpecies  is  ediWe.  tliough  not  rich  in  Havout.  Tho 
wttter-lemon  of  tbo  West  Indies  (P.  laurifolia)  bears 
fruit  OS  Ifu-ge  as  a  hen's  egg,  cont&iidDg  a  whitish 
wAtery  pulp,  which  has  a  peculiar  aromatic,  deli- 
cately ^acid  flavour,  Aud  allays  thirst  agreeably, — ^The 
8u«et  calabash  of  the  Bome  countries  (P.  maltformit) 
has  the  fruit  of  the  iize  of  an  apple^  indoeing  a 
sweetish  pulp.  Granadilla  is  the  ncune  given  to  the 
frait  of  Beveral  sped.es,  induding  P.  qu^xdi-anffulari^t 
P.  tdallst  and  P.  inramata.  The  syrup  and  decoc- 
tion of  the  flowers  of  Beveral  species,  also  natives  of 
the  West  ludtes,  are  used  as  a  narcotic 

PASSIONISTS,  a  congregation  of  priests  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  founded  in  1737  by  Paol 
Francis  of  Danni^  otherwise  called  Paolo  della  Croce 
(horn  168i,  at  Ovada,  Piedmont;  died  1776,  at  Boms), 
for  the  purpose  of  iuetilliDg  into  men's  mind^  by 
preaching,  devotional  exercises,  and  example,  a  sense 
of  God  a  mercy  and  love  as  mauifi^siited  in  the  paasioti 
of  our  Lord,  The  members  of  the  congregation  prao- 
ttae  many  ansteritiesj  they  go  barefooted,  rise  at 
midnight  to  recite  the  canonical  hours  in  the  church, 
kc.  Wherever  they  arc  invited  by  the  local  cler^ 
they  bold  miesiona,  preaching  sermons  on  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ,  on  bIq  and  repentance,  and  receive 
the  oonfeaaions  of  the  penitent.  The  couatitution  hiis 
only  risen  into  prominent  notice  within  the  last  fifty 
years;  and  new  houses  have  sprunrr  up  in  Britain, 
Belgium,  America,  and  Anatralla.  The  founder  was 
beatified  by  Pius  IX.  in  1 853. 

PASSION  OF  CHRIST,  the  crudfixion  of  JcBua, 
with  ail  its  attendant  sufferiuga.  It  ia  celebrated 
m  the  Catholic  and  most  Protestant  churches  on  the 
European  continent  during  Lent  (the  seven  weeks 
[vpeceding  Easter),  and  particularly  during  the  Poa- 
sion-week  (the  week  preceding  Easter),  by  sermons 
relating  to  the  Bufferinga  of  the  Saviour.  In  Borne 
the  celebration  of  the  PnsaioD-week  in  the  Cftpethi 
SisUna  ia  famous  on  account  of  the  ineomptmible 
muflio  in  the  papal  chapel.  There  the  compositions 
of  Palestrina^  Ptirgolesi,  Allegri,  and  others  are  heard 
in  the  piu^st  style.  The  Officium  Hebdomadis  Sanct^ 
juxta  Fomiam  MisBaiis  et  Breviarii  Eomani  sub 
Urbano  VIII.  contains  the  rites  of  worship  in  the 
Pasmon-week  prescribed  by  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  passion  of  Christ  formed  the  subject  of  the  first 
theatrical  representations,  which  were  prepared  by 
the  clergy,  and  thus,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  became 
the  origin  of  the  modem  theatre.  See  articles  Mrs- 
T£RtE9  and  Braiia. 

PASSIOK-W^EK    See  Pabsion  op  Christ. 

PASSOVER  (Hebrew,  patach,  a  sparing,  a  pass- 
ing over),  the  Jewish  feast  in  commemoration  of  the 
sparing  of  the  Israelites  when  the  firit-bom  of  the 
Egyptians  perished,  and  of  their  escape  out  of  Egypt, 
It  was  celebrated  on  the  first  full  moon  of  the  spring, 
from  the  lUh  to  the  21st  of  the  month  Nizam  (See 
EAaTEB«)  To  this  festival,  as  long  as  the  Israelites 
remained  in  possession  of  Palestine^  they  assembled 
originally  at  the  tabernacle^  and  from  Solomon's  time 
at  llie  temple.  During  the  eight  days  of  the  feast  they 
were  permitted  to  eat  only  unleavened  brea«i,  becatiise 
their  hasty  departure  from  Egypt  had  obliged  them  to 
lake  their  dough  T»atli  them  before  it  was  leavened; 
hence  the  passover  was  also  called  the  'feast  of 
unleavened  bre^xd.'  Every  housdiolder,  with  his 
family,  ate,  on  the  first  evening,  a  lamb,  which  was 
served  mp  %vithout  breaking  tht^  l>ones.  Thanksgiv- 
ingy  and  the  relation  of  incidents  from  the  history 
of  the  Exodus,  gave  this  festival  its  religious  cha- 
racter. Offerings  of  firstlings  of  the  flocks  and 
herds,  and  first  •froita,  were  also  presented  in  the 
temple.  The  paasover  was  the  principal  Jewish 
annual  festival,  and  is  etill  observed  by  the  Jews, 
by  eating  tmleavcncd  bread  and  by  pubHo  prayers. 


PASSPORT,  a  warrant  of  protection  and  pemiis* 
sion  to  travel  granted  by  a  mmpetent  authority  to 
persons  moving  from  place  to  iilace.  In  same  Euro- 
pean states  no  person  is  allov^ed  to  leave  the  country 
without  a  passport  from  his  government  giving  1dm 
liberty  to  do  so;  and  passports  are  even  required  by 
the  natives  when  they  travd  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another.  In  Britain  and  in  the  ITnlted 
States  the  internal  pa&sport  system  has  no  existence, 
and  the  only  species  known  to  English  or  American 
travellers  is  fcjrdgn  jmssports*  The  Fi-ench  ^vem- 
ment  allow  British  subjects  to  enter  and  leave  France 
without  passports,  but  travellers  from  the  south  and 
es£t  are  said  sometimes  to  have  had  to  procure  them. 
The  syytem  is  now  ab<:>lished  in  Austria,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  G  eruiany,  Holland,  Italy^  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Switzerland;  passports  are  still  necessary  in 
Greece  and  Portugal,  and  in  Russia,  Turkey,  and 
Egypt  the  counter- signature  of  the  minister  or  consul 
of  the  country  which  the  traveller  is  to  visit  is  rig- 
orously insisted  on.  It  is  occasionally  of  advan- 
tage to  be  provided  with  a  passport  in  countries 
where  it  is  not  demanded,  as  it  f  unuahes  a  proof  of 
the  bearer's  identity  and  nationality.  In  Britain 
passports  are  granted  by  the  foreign  secretary  to  per- 
sons recommended  to  Imn  by  persons  known  to  him, 
or  on  the  production  of  an  application  signed  in  the 
applicanVd  favour  by  a  Briti&h  banking  firm,  or  a 
certificate  of  identity  signed  by  a  mayor,  magistrate, 
justice  of  the  peace,  minister  of  religion,  doctor, 
aolicitor,  nr  notary  resident  in  the  kingdom.  If  the 
appli^ziant  be  a  naturalized  British  subject  his  certificate 
of  naturalization  must  b<j  sent  to  the  foreign  office, 
Pa8.sport8  may  be  given  for  goods  as  well  as  for  per 
sons;  and  in  time  of  war  a  ship's  passport  is  a  voucher 
of  her  neutsid  character, 

PASSY,  a  suburb  of  Paris  included  within  the 
Hno  of  fortificationa,  and  since  1860  incorporated 
with  the  dty.  Its;  vicinity  to  the  Bois  do  Boulogne 
and  the  river  renders  it  peculiarly  interee^ting.  Thero 
are  here  mineral  springs,  which  are  resorted  to  for 
the  cure  of  dyspepsii^  dilorosia,  kc    See  PARia. 

PASTA,  Giui>iiTA,  one  of  the  famous  operatic 
singers  of  the  present  century^  was  bom  at  Como, 
near  Milan,  in  1798,  of  Jewish  parents.  She  com- 
menced her  musical  studies  at  Como,  under  the 
chapel  mnfiter  of  the  cathedral  of  her  native  town, 
whence  she  proceeded,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  the 
Lilian  Conservatoire,  whidi  she  left  at  the  end  of 
three  years*  She  appeared  in  some  of  the  eecond- 
rat«  theatres  of  Northern  Italy,  in  1816  in  Pari% 
and  the  following  year  in  London,  mthout  achieving 
anything  more  than  a  moderate  success.  From  the 
first,  and  in  some  measuro  all  through  her  musical 
career,  her  voice  (a  powerf nl  me3tzo-pf>prano)  wanted 
that  softness  and  fiexibility  looked  for  in  an  Italian 
cantatrice.  Disappointed  with  the  coldneaa  of  her 
reception,  she  returned  to  Italy  and  resumed  the 
study  of  her  ai't,  and  resolved  in  future  to  trust  more 
to  her  dramatic  than  her  vocal  talent  During  the 
years  1819^23  her  repitation  steadily  increased^  and 
in  1823  she  conqnerea  success  in  Paris  in  the  presence 
of  her  mighty  rivid  ilalibi-an.  In  1824  she  reap- 
peared in  London,  and  was  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. Up  till  1S33  she  held  one  of  the  foremost 
places  on  lie  lyric  stage,  which  she  then  quitted  and 
retired  to  a  villa  she  posseaaed  near  the  Lake  of  Como. 
In  1840  she  was  tempted  by  B|dendid  offers  to  appear 
at  St.  Petersburg;  but  her  m&gnlfioent  organ  had 
lost  its  power  to  charm,  and  she  abandoned  tLe  stage 
for  ever.  She  died  at  MHan  in  1865.  She  was  spe- 
cially distinguished  in  the  tragic  opera;  BeUini  vprote 
for  her  his  Norma  and  Sounambula^  and  she  Dmd& 
the  roles  of  Medea^  Desdemona^  and  Bemiramide 
absolutely  her  own. 
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PASTE^  a  glasit  tubule  iu  iiniUtioa  of  g«ros.  lliia 
glsaa  contoiiia  a  large  lunount  of  oxide  of  lead,  tome* 
timeB  AS  mudi  us  50  or  55  fier  cent,^  it  bos  bi^^U 
refractive  fiowera.  A  little  bomx  ia  added,  in  order 
to  render  the  g1iu»  hard.  Araciiie  is  also  Bometimes 
added.  The  oolouni  are  imparted  by  the  addition 
of  tanaH  quacttittea  of  metallic  oxid^  The  fusion 
Bhould  be  continued  in  a  potter's  fmnace  for  twenty- 
fonr  hoara;  Hee«ian  cniciblea  are  better  than  those 
of  porcelain.  The  more  trunqnil  and  continued  the 
fusioQ,  the  denser  the  paste  and  the  greater  its 
beauty. 

Pastet,  1.  2.  1  <- 

Rock-oryrtal^ 40M  |fra*  ..     —     ..  Ui6  ..  3600 

Jlirvmm,.... asOO    „     ..     —    .,  53:^  .*     — 

Potaah/. 2154    „     .,   1820  ..  1M4  ..  12tf» 

Borai, 27e    „     ..     WO  ..     216  .,     360 

Awjnifl 12    „     ..      la  ..        fl  ..     — 

CeriiM  of  dldij —  ..  SfiOS  ..     —     ,,  850B 

Swid ...*. —  ..  SGOO  ..     ^     ..     ^ 

T<ypaa.                                Na.  1.  No.  2. 

Verx  wWto  paste »....*... 1008  ..  8456 

Glan  of  ontimon./, . , 4S  . .  — 

Ca»ii]*' piirpK ,       I  ..  — 

PeroxldB  of  iron, , , , —  . ,  3d 

Ruhif:  paste  2880,  oxide  of  mang&neie  72.— EmejxUd: 
paste  4603,  green  oxide  of  copper  42,  oidde  of  chroDie  2. 
— Sapphire:  paste  460S,  oxtde  of  oolmlt  68,  fueed  for 
thirty  hom^.—AjMthjftt :  paste  4608,  oxide  of  man* 
ganesQ  36,  oxido  of  cobalt  24^  purple  of  caEaius  1. — 
Beryl:  paste  3456«  ghus  of  antimony  24,  oxide  of 
cobalt  1|. — Sti/Han  garnet;  paste  &02,  glass  of  anti- 
mony 256,  caaaius'  purple  2,  and  oxide  of  mangsji- 
eee  2.  Thm  art  hai  Tecently  been  carried  to  great 
perfection,  and  specimens  exhibited  at  the  Great 
Exbibitiou  could  scarcely  he  distingimhed  from  real 
gems. 

PASTEIj»  or  Paatil,  a  kind  of  paste  composed 
of  several  colours,  and  ground  ij|j  with  gum^wi^ter, 
either  together  or  separatelji  in  order  to  make 
crayons  to  paint  with  on  paper  or  parcbnioitt  (See 
CmAYOH&)  This  kind  of  pivintin^'  ponossiei  some 
advaatsAeB  over  the  modea  more  commonly  prac- 
tiaed.     Its  great  defect  ia  its  want  of  durabihtv- 

PASTON  LETTEl^,  The,  a  valuable  coOection 
of  letters  written  by  and  to  membera  of  the  Paston 
family  in  Norfolk  during  the  period  of  the  wars  of  tbe 
Roses,  four  volumei  of  which  were  published  by  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  John  Fenn^  and  a  fifth  by  his  lite- 
rary executor  Sergeant  Frere  (London,  1787-89  and 
1823).  The  letters  are  written  in  the  freest  and 
mDSt  communicative  manner,  and  lav  open  all  the 
domestic  afifaira,  the  iutere^'ts  in  public  movements, 
the  intriguini^^  at  elections,  and  the  lawsuits  of  this 
particuLar  family,  and  all  the  relations  of  English 
popular  life  in  the  pienod  in  which  they  were  wnttern 
Tbeir  interest  and  biatorical  importance  have  been 
recsognized  by  Horace  Wolpole,  Hall^m,  and  other 
authorities.  The  authenticity  of  these  letters  was 
coOed  in  que^ion  by  Herman  Jlerivale  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review  for  September  1, 1805;  but  at  a  meet- 
iiig  of  the  Antiquari^i  Society  on  December  1,  at 
wmdi  he  was  pretHMit,  fre«h  documents  and  original 
of  unpubliBheu  letters  were  produced ^  and  bo  aban- 
doned his  position.  An  excellent  edition  of  the  whole, 
including  many  previously  uopublbhed  letters^  has 
been  brought  out  under  the  editornhip  of  Mr.  James 
Gairtlner  (among  the  worka  belonging  to  Mr.  Edward 
Arber'g  repriuts),  being  complete  in  three  vols. 

PASTORAL  ia  the  general  mime  of  those  poems 
which  represent  men  in  the  simplicity  and  innooenoe 
in  which  they  ore  thought  to  have  Uved  before  the 
origin  of  dvic  relations,  and  the  vices  thence  restdt- 
ing.  When  we  look  hack  in  imafination  to  an  oii- 
ginal  state  of  man  we  naturally  refer  it  to  a  shep- 
hurd's  life,  since  feeding  flocks  and  tilling  the  ground 


were  the  first  occupations  of  maJL,  and  are  older  thaa  ] 
civil  society.     As  the  fii-st  gtraiiia  of  ]x>etrY 
have  been  heard  in  the  primitive  times  of  the  IramaB 
race,  and  as  a  shepherd's  life  is  congenijJ  with  tfaia 
mode  of  occupation,  we  naturally  oonsader  poetiy  Si 
having  originated  in  the  pastoral  period.     The  w«i- 
ders  of  nature,  which  lay  every  moment  before  ^ 
shepherd'a  eyea,  must  have  kindled  in  his  breast  podie 
Are.     The  pastoral   proper,  however,  ma  a  pecolitf 
style  of  poetry,  had  ita  origin  in  »  mor«  compli- 
cated and  corrupt  state  of  society,  on  account  of  the 
desire  of  men  for  a  better  and  more  natmal  i  ' 
of  life.     There  have  been  both  epic  and 
pastorals.    To  the  epic  belong  the  pastoral  i 
of  ancient  and  modem  poets;  also  the  Luise  of  Tina, 
and  the  Erwin  and  Elmire  of  6octhe»  &e.,  and^  in  a 
more  limited  sensef  the  greater  p&rt  of  the  Idyls  of 
Theocritus,  and  hia  imitator  VirgiL    Ajnomg  the  dra- 
matic are  Guarioi'a  Pastor  Fido,  Ramsay  s  G«nt!« 
8be|»herd,  and  several  other  modem  pieces^  to  which 
may  be  added  the  tatyrica  of  the  Greeks.     The 
greater  part  of  the  bucolics  or  eclogues  of  the  a»- 
cienta  and  modt^ms  are  lyria     The  pastonl  most 
show  a  wodd  in  which  nature  Akme  gives  livii. 
Restrained  by  no  rivlt  citstoma,  by  no  arLitniymks 
of  politeness,  men  must  there  give  themselTas  np  to 
the  impressionB  of  nature.    They  know  no  wants  but 
those  which  nature  imposes,  and  no  blesxngs  but  the 
gifts  which  she  bestows.     Their  principal  paaslcffi  is 
love,  but  love  without  restrain t,  without  diasimolar 
tion,  without  Platonic   sublimity.      Their  «rta  an 
bodily  exeroiaes,  singing,  and  dancing ;  their  riciies 
fmithil  flodca;  their  utensils  a  shepherd's  crook,  a 
flute,  and  a  cup.     There  are  also  allegoric  idyis, 
among  which  are  the  first  and  tenth  edogoea  q£  Vir- j 
gil,  the  idyls  of  Madame  Beshoolifere^  &a      Tbe| 
principal  ^^-riter  of  idyls  among  the  ancaenlB 
Theocritus,  who  has  likewise  repreaented  the 
simple  relations  of  city  life.     He  waa  followed  hy^ 
Bion  and  MobcIiub.     Pope  has  imitated   Virgil  hi 
four  pastora.lB;    Gay  wrote  six  charming   pastorals^ 
entitled  the  Shepherd's  Week,  teeming*  with  boneftt 
niJitic  humour  and  pietiu-ea  of  genuine  English  coun- 
try   life.      Bums'    €ottar*s   Saturday    Kig-ht    is  a 
deservedly   well-known   specimen    of    the    pnsfeonl 
poem, 

PASTORALE,  b  music,  a  mral  oompoaitBaD  ef 
an  idyllic  character;  alsn  a  composition  for  a  daaee 
in  this  character,  generaUy  in  six^eighth  or  twelve^ 
eighth  time. 

PASTORAL  LETTERS,  are  drcolaiv  addreaed 
by  a  bishop  to  the  clergy  or  hiity  under  his  juriodic- 
tion  at  certain  stated  times  or  on  special  < 
for  purposes  of  religious  instruction  or 
tion  in  mattcra  of  di^ipline.  Such  are  the 
issued  by  the  bishops  at  many  of  the  church  festi* 
volSf  and  such,  too,  ore  the  Lenten  Mandates  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chnrcb,  issued  immediately  belbre 
Lent,  contain  ing  the  regulations  laid  down  for  the 
observance  of  the  fast,  the  dispensations  granted,  ftc. 
Pastoral  letters  are  issued  in  cases  of  parkieolar 
emergency,  when  danger  to  the  faith  or  morsls  is 
apprehended,  on  the  occasion  of  some  prevalent  ahuss 
or  scandal,  or  daring  attack  on  the  church. 

PASTORAL  THEOLOGY,  or  Pabto&aij^  v 
used  to  designate  that  port  of  theology  which  in- 
cludes the  execution  of  the  duties  of  the  detgyaiaa, 
the  application  of  his  theological  knowledge — lbs 
practical  [mrt  of  theology.  It  is  also  called  juaiignif 
*eunee,  paMtond  teisdom,  or  paH&rai  prudence,  Bui 
the  latter,  the  prudentia  poitorali*^  more  frequently 
includes  only  certain  rulca  of  prudence  which  experi- 
ence bos  shown  to  be  importiuit  for  the  execution  of 
clerical  duties.  According  to  the  widest  meaning  of 
the  pastorale,  it  is  to  be  divided  into  as  many  T 
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as  there  are  bran  eh  en  of  the  ofBci&l  dutiea  of  a  divine. 
In  reapect  U*  hia  titfico  an  teacher,  it  compriaea, 
therefore — 1,  pulpit  elcn^iieiico;  2,  catocheaia;  3,  lit- 
urgies, in  it»  wiiJt;i!it  HeaaOj  the  odminiat ration  of  the 
aacramentSj  the  service  at  the  altar  and  before  the 
congregation  ■  4^  everything  uhith  is  necea.-'ary  for  a 
clergyman  to  know  as  the  atlviser,  cotoforter,  und 
leader  of  his  flock,  thi^  duties  of  the  confesaional,  the 
eoosol&tion  of  the  i»ick  and  sorrow  ful,  the  preparation 
of  the  sick  and  the  condemned  criminal  for  death, 
and  everything  which  is  requisite  for  the  mainten- 
ance  of  charch  discipline,  lo  that  with  Catholics  the 
chief  part  of  the  canon  law  ia  csomprised  in  it*  Catli- 
oHcfl  call,  also,  the  otRcial  collection  of  all  the  cere- 
monies attached  to  the  administration  of  the  socra- 
menta,  and  the  other  public  dutiea  of  the  clergyman, 
the  pftstorale.  It  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  which 
is  better  known  under  the  name  of  Ilituale  Homanum, 
except  that  this  has  received  the  papal  revision  and 
confirmatioQ.  Thus  the  pastorale  of  the  Kotnan 
CatboHo  ia  &  written  code,  while  that  of  the  Protes- 
tant  minister  consists  of  principles  addressed  merely 
to  Ma  onderstauding. 

PASTRY,  articlt^  of  food  made  of  paate  or  deugh, 
or  of  which  paate  forms  a  principal  ingredient.  Sev- 
eral varieties  are  prepared  for  different  prnpoaea,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  prindpaL  The  finest 
sort,,  called  pniff  paste^  is  rather  diOicult  to  nmke 
well,  requiring  a  light  hand  to  knead  the  ingpedients 
together  without  unneceaaarily  working  them,  the 
tise  of  perfectly  dry  flour,  and  of  butter  free  from 
water  or  buttermilk;  the  opemtfons  must  be  con- 
ducted in  a  cool  apartment,  and  the  paste  should  be 
made  upon  a  cool  marble  slab.  Per  a  rich  pu£F  paste 
take  1  lb.  of  flour  and  4  oz.  of  dry  fresh  butter,  with 
just  a  anflBcient  quantity  c^f  culd  water  to  make  a 
good  still  flexible  dough;  roll  out  with  a  roUing  pin 
and  a|>ritad  |  lb«  of  butter  over  it.  It  must  be  then 
rolled  up,  and  lightly  kneaded  ttj  work  in  the  butter. 
The  thinner  it  ia  rolled  out  before  the  butter  ia 
spread  the  Inciter,  as  when  it  h  put  into  the  oven 
(which  must  be  a  moderately  quick  one),  the  iaminsB 
which  have  been  formed  by  folding  np  the  butter 
with  the  dough  separate,  by  the  disengagement  of 
the  elastic  vapour,  which  caoaea  the  maas  to  swell 
up  and  to  form  an  Assemblage  of  thin  flakea,  each 
separated  from  the  other,  and  tiio  thinner  these  flakes 
the  better  the  paste.  Short  paste  or  short  crust 
may  be  miade  of  1  lb,  of  0omr,  2  os.  of  pounded  sugar, 
6  oa.  of  bn  tter,  one  egg,  half  a  teaspoonf ul  of  salt,  and 
half  a  pint  of  water ;  mix  the  sugar  and  butter  well 
together,  add  them  with  the  water  by  degrees  to  the 
flour,  and  form  a  firmer  paste  than  puff  paste.  For 
piea  or  baJced  puddings  the  upper  crust  is  generally 
made  of  pufiF  pastej  and  the  remainder  of  short  paste. 
For  boiled  puddings  the  paste  may  be  ordinary  short 
patter  or  one  mode  with  2  to  6  ox.  of  butter  or  lard, 
or  S  to  8  o£.  of  chopped  beef  auet  to  each  lb.  of  flour, 
with  or  without  an  egg  and  a  little  sugar.  The  first 
ia  best  for  fresh  fruit,  and  that  with  suet  for  meat 
puddingaii  and  those  containing  dried  fruit.  Milk 
mixed  or  unmixed  nith  water  is  often  used  to  make 
the  dough,  and  the  crust  is  often  flavoured  with 
ginger,  spices,  &c. 

PASTURES,  land  under  gross  and  herbage,  which 
is  eaten  as  it  grows  by  horses,  oxen,  aheep,  and  other 
herbivorous  animals.  Hill  pasture  ia  a  term  applied 
to  hilly  or  mountainous  lands  kept  pcirpctually  under 
their  natural  grosses  and  herbage,  whibt  artificial 
pastures  are  produced  by  sowing  on  laoids  which  are 
iionally  subjected  to  the  plough.  On  the  up* 
lands  of  Great  Britain,  where  grain  crops  cannot  be 
profitably  cultivated,  and  in  aome  of  the  most  fertile 
plains  and  valleya  of  England  and  Ireland,  there  are 
Wge  tracts  w^bich  have  been  uud^r  grosa  for  hun- 


dreds of  years.  These  pennanent  pastures  are  com- 
puted to  cover  14,000,000  acres  in  England^  9,000,000 
in  Ireland^  and  8,000,000  in  Scotland.  The  conimtjn 
gmssee  on  British  postures  are  dLffei^nt  species  of 
meadow  grass,  fescue,  foxtail,  oat  grass,  cocksfoot, 
rye-grass,  hair-graas,  vemal-grassi,  and  cat*S'tail  or 
Timothy,  with  different  kinds  of  clover.  Pastures 
may  he  divided  into  bollock  lands  and  sheep  hmrla, 
the  former  including  all  the  begt  griatng  grouuda. 
First-class  pastures  are  tlitwo  which  will  feed  a  hun- 
dred-atone ox  per  acre,  while  those  which  will  scarcely 
feed  a  seventy-stone  ox  come  under  the  second  class. 
In  the  early  part  of  winter  the  land  should  he  cleared 
of  stock  in  order  to  insure  a  good  pasturage  in  spring, 
about  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May  the 
field  should  he  stocked,  the  cattle  being  in  a  thriving 
Condition  so  as  to  be  speedily  ready  for  the  market. 
The  pasture  must  be  kept  in  what  ia  called  a  feeding 
state,  that  is,  suflSdently  long  to  be  easily  cropped  by 
the  ox.  Ab  the  herbage  increases,  more  stock  must 
be  added,  and  in  luxuriant  seasons  horses  may  be 
added  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  about  7  acres* 
Stocking  partially  with  sheep  on  the  beat  bullock 
land  should  be  avoided,  as  the  sheep  pick  out  much 
of  the  fine  growing  grasses,  leading  the  coarser  for 
the  cattle;  horses  generally  graze  on  the  abort  barer 
places  of  the  field  They  muat  be  removed  whenever 
the  pasture  betokens  decline  in  the  summer.  It  is 
now  a  common  practice  to  give  fatteiung  cattle  a 
dally  allowance  of  linseed  coke  (say  of  4  lbs.)  upon  their 
pasture;  this  not  only  accelerates  the  fattening  pro* 
cess,  but  allows  the  land  to  carry  a  larger  proportion 
of  stock.  The  droppiugs  of  the  cattle  should  bo 
repeatedly  broken  up  and  spread,  and  it  is  a  good 
practice  to  mow  some  rough  portions  of  the  field 
every  day;  this  will  keep  the  pasture  even,  materi- 
ally improving  the  herbage  of  the  rough  spot*,  and 
when  the  herbage  is  very  rank,  the  cattle  will  readily 
eat  up  the  partially  dried  ^jrass  thus  mown,  A 
dressin':;  of  lime  and  salt  spread  over  these  rough 
places  in  autumn  will  sweeten  the  herbage,  and  in* 
dooe  the  cattle  to  eat  it  down  regularly.  Mmn,  a 
great  disadTaatage  in  many  pastures,  may  be  got  rid 
of  by  penning  sheep,  well  supplied  with  swedes,  corn, 
or  cake,  regularly  over  the  field;  or  by  harrowing 
the  surface  in  different  directions  in  January  and 
February,  then  applying  a  top  dressing  of  soil  t»r 
dung,  and  in  March  or  April  sowing  clover  or  other 
seeds,  firmed  down  by  the  bush  harrow,  clod-crusher, 
or  heavy  roller.  Draining  in  many  cases  ia  resorted 
to  with  advantage.  Thistlca,  nettles  and  docks  are 
injurious,  and  should  be  eradicated  as  soon  as  possible. 
Milch  cows  certainly  require  good  pasture^  but  if  put 
on  really  good  bullock  land  they  wiU  incline  rather 
to  fatten  than  to  yield  much  creamy  milk.  Very 
lean  animals,  whether  oxen  or  sheep,  should  not  b^ 
placed  at  once  on  rich  pasture,  but  should  be  gradu- 
ally fitted  for  it.  Young  steers  may  be  placed  among 
young  sheep  on  the  Inferior  pastures;  calves  must 
be  put  upon  the  sweetest  and  most  healthy  fidda. 
When  fat  atock  has  been  ient  to  market^  the  land 
should  be  heavily  stocked  with  store  cattle  and  sheep, 
BO  as  to  feed  the  whole  off  in  the  shortest  poaaihle 
time;  it  may  then  be  clearod  of  stotrk  for  a  time  to 
ohtahi  grass  for  a  second  stocking.  The  better  clnsa 
of  aheep  postures  feed  four  to  seven  sheep  per  acre, 
according  to  their  breed,  size,  age,  and  aptitude  to 
feed,  llie  sheep  should  be  kept  on  turnips  or 
fcimilar  food  a»  late  in  the  npiing  as  poauble,  and 
then  placed  upon  their  pasture.  On  the  grass  be- 
ginning to  take  a  decided  lead,  young  cattle  may 
also  he  placed  upon  it  at  the  rate  of  one  for  every 
five  acrea;  whenever  the  herbage  declines  they  must 
be  removed.  WTien  grass  begins  to  fail  in  the  au- 
tumn the  sheep  ahould  be  supplied  on  the  land  with 
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caibbogefi^  tmnip^  com,  or  cake.  AH  pastarca  should 
be  completely  eatea  oU  at  soiDe  period  between  Mid- 
summer aDd  Miohftfilinan,  ao  tlmt  no  old  gtas»  may 
remain  for  the  Minten 

PAT  AG  1 UM  (Latin,  the  border  or  f?kirt  of  a  dress), 
the  niyno  applied  to  tlio  expausion  of  the  akm  or 
iategumcntary  membrane  by  means  of  ivhich  bjita, 
flying  sq^uirrek,  flying  lizArckj  imd  other  semi-aerifti 
forma  support  themselves  in  the  air.  The  extinct 
reptiles  Icuown  m  Pterodactyln  also  stiijported  them- 
Relves  in  the  air  by  means  of  a  membrane  of  thl^ 
land.  The  Draco  rolans^  or  Flying  Dragon  of  the 
East  Inilies,  thus  exemplifies  a  little  living  lizard  in 
which  a  ilying  mem^brane  is  supported  upon  certain 
(»f  the  fntnt  or  false  ribs.  This  membrane,  as  in 
other  cases,  oannot^  however,  be  viewed  as  a  true 
wing  or  oigiui  of  flight,  since  its  tiss  is  merely  to 
servo  tm  a  kind  of  parachute,  which  is  adapted  tem- 
porarily to  snpport  its  poaaosaor  in  the  air  whilst  it 
takes  flying  leaps  from  tree  to  tree. 

In  the  Pterodactyls  (which  fiee)  a  large  patagium 
or  flying  membrane  existed^  and  was  siipported  by 
the  outermost  liiiger  ODly,  this  digit,  however^  being 
very  greatly  elongated,  and  the  patagiom  thenoe 
extending  along  the  sides  of  the  b<»dy  between  the 
fore  and  hind  limbs.  In  the  Flying  Phalangcrs 
or  Petauri  of  Aostralia^  marsupial  animals  related 
to  the  Kangaroos,  &c.,  a  patagium  or  fold  of  skin 
extends  between  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  along  each 
Ride  of  the  body.  This  membrane  Bervoa  merely,  as 
in  the  Flying  Dragons,  to  tcmporaiily  support  the 
rkoimala  in  the  air.  In  the  Flying  Squirrels  {Piero- 
wtjyt  tciaroptirus\  belonging  to  the  Rodent  order  of 
mammals,  a  similar  disposition  of  the  skin  is  seen. 
These  latter  are  found  in  Southern  Asia,  Polyneeia^ 
in  the  north-east  of  Europe,  and  in  North  America, 
rhe  pata^um  of  the  Bats  is  chicSy  bomo  by  the 
four  grei^dy  elongated  fingers  of  the  hand,  the  thumb 
being  small  and  free.  It  extends  betiveen  the  fore 
and  hind  limbs,  and  frequently  unitea  the  hind  limbs 
and  tail  By  aid  of  this  more  perfectly  developed 
structure  the  Bats  are  eni^bled  Ut  take  more  extensive 
flights  than  the  preceding  forms.  The  Flying  Lemurs 
or  Galeopithecida?  possess  a  pataghira  extending  from 
the  neck  to  the  fore  limbs,  from  these  to  the  hind 
limbfl,  and  between  the  letter  and  the  tail.  This 
membiazie  in  the  Plying  Lemurs  simply  acts  as  a 
parachute,  and  not  as  a  true  nrgan  of  flight, 

PATAGONIA,  the  extreme  southern  portion  of 
the  continent  of  Sonth  America,  extending  from 
the  Eio-Negn-i,  lat.  39"  8^  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan 
iat  53*  e,,  970  miles,  with  a  brtadth  varying  from  420 
to  2QQ  milca ;  area,  350, 000  square  mites.  It  comprises 
two  climatically  distinct  regions,  the  one  lying  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Andes  (claimed  by  Chili),  the  otber 
on  the  east  (claimed  by  the  Argentine  Republic),  and 
cAlled  respectively  Eastern  and  Western  Patagonia. 
The  latter  comprehends  a  number  of  large  isJand*!, 
extending  from  the  westeni  extremity  of  the  Strait 
of  Magellan  to  Cape  Trea  Montes,  lat  47"  s.  The 
principal  are  the  islanrls  Adelaide,  Hanover,  and 
Wellington,  the  lost  150  miles  long,  and  in  some 
places  60  miles  broad.  All  these  ialaada  are  rocky 
and  hight  rising  from  the  shores  with  a  steep  accli- 
vity. The  coa^ta  which  front  the  Pncifio  are  bare, 
being  ahnoat  continually  washed  by  rains^  and  beaten 
by  violent  winds;  but  those  parts  which  lie  opposite 
the  mainland  are  wooded,  and  in  some  places  the 
trees  are  high,  and  of  Tigononfl  growth.  Eastern 
Patagonia  hoa  not  been  thoroughly  explored,  but  the 
recent  travels  of  Captain  G.  C.  Musters  have  fur- 
nished US  wi^  some  reliable  information.  The  sur- 
faoo  consists  chiefly  of  high  undulatbig  plains,  often 
intersected  by  valleys  and  ravim^  or  rising  into  iso- 
lated or  anccessive  hills,  which  mainly  occupy  the 


crest  of  the  country.  The  plains  aie  here  and  there 
covered  with  rank  grass,  but  more  frequently  they 
are  strewn  with  huge  boulden^  or  the  sm&oe  is 
broken  by  ridges  of  bore,  sharp-edged  rocks,  msay  of 
them  of  volcanic  origin;  elsewhei«  there  is  notlmif 
to  be  seen  but  bare  patches  of  day  or  gni»vel,  inter- 
spersed  with  olmnps  of  thistles  and  stunted  hasthm, 
Li  mimerous  places  the  soil  is  impregnated  with  ssli- 
petre,  and  there  are  many  salt  lakes  audi  lagocsML 
Except  pasture,  Eastern  Patagonia  has  do  pvodno^ 
tiona;  and  although  there  is  a  l^rge^  ferfctte  sad 
picturesque  tract  along  the  base  of  the  Andes 
it  is  not  cultivated,  the  natives  prefenrinj  Id  lirt 
on  the  spoils  of  the  chase.  The  principal  Hrfci 
are  the  Eio  Negro,  the  Chupat,  the  Kio  Desire  and 
the  Kio  Chi  CO,  all  having  their  sonree  in  the  Andss 
and  running  cant  or  s^mth^east  The  ports  on  tbs 
cast  coast  are  dUfiailt  of  access,  and  afford  fittlt 
security  to  any  but  small  vessels.  l*he  tides  Imps 
rise  from  30  to  50  feet,  increasing  in  height  sentk 
The  principal  known  ports  are  Gallegos,  laL  51*  SI* 
8,;  Port  Santa  Cms,  UL  50'  7*  s,;  Port  San  Julian, 
lat.  49*  12'  8.;  Port  Desire,  hit.  47*  5'  s.;  Ni»*o 
Gulf,  lat  43"  8,;  and  Port  St  Ant/inio^  UL  il* «. 
Herds  of  horses  are  reared^  and  in  the  more  feHsk 
^liBirictB  cattle  are  brcd^  dogs  abound,  and  pmnss 
and  foxes  are  met  with,  as  are  also  condors^  hanHfii^ 
partridges  and  water-fowl.  The  more  importsoS 
animals^  however,  are  the  guanaeo,  the  PaiagaBiaB 
ostrich  (the  Mkea  Barwinii),  and  a  kind  of  deer  cafled 
gama.  Fish  and  seals  abound  on  the  coasia.  The 
climate  is  extremely  cold,  e^eciaUy  soath  of  #S\ 
Piercing  blasts,  chiefly  from  the  -west^  sweep  afanost 
Incessantly  over  the  comitry,  and  snow,  ileei  tnd 
rain  seam  to  prevail  during  the  greater  pait  of  tins 
year. 

The  inhabitants  call  themselves  Ahonicanlca  or 
Tdionek,  but  are  more  generally  known  by  the  nams 
of  Tehuelches  or  Tehnels,  which  is  given  Ihsm  by 
their  neighboura  the  Araucaniana.  They  are  divided 
into  two  tribes,  northern  and  sonthem;  the  farmer 
inhabit  the  district  between  the  Andes  and  the  A^ 
lantiCf  from  the  Kio  Negro  to  the  Chupat*  and  efia 
as  far  as  the  Santa  Cru2;  the  rest  of  the  ooontiy  is 
occupied  by  the  southern  tribe,  a  taller  and  fiscr 
race,  and  more  skilful  hunters.  The  language  of 
both  tribes  seems  to  be  the  same,  the  chief  dMetvoes 
being  that  of  accent  The  two  races  are  much  in- 
termixed an  d  inte  rmarriages  are  f requen  t.  Tbesflattun 
of  the  Patagonians,  about  which  so  many  exs^gvsxlsd 
reports  were  formerly  current,  appeara  to  range  in 
the  males  from  about  5  feet  10  inches  to  6  leet  4 
Luche^  in  the  females  some  6  inches  leas*  They  sve 
well  pnjportioned,  with  wcU-developed  chest  asid 
muscular  arms ;  are  first-rate  swimmers  and  pedes- 
trians, waUdng  two  or  three  days  without  boiag 
fatigued.  Their  eyes  are  bright  and  intelligent;^  tbdr 
nodes  aquiline  and  well-formed,  sad  their  foirehesds 
epen  and  prominent^  the  expiessioii  of  their  &ces  li 
ordiiiarily  good-humoured,  except  in  the  scttlementa 
The  complciuon  of  the  mak%  when  cleaned  feton 
(laint,  i^  of  a  reddish  brown;  that  of  the  femalei^ 
more  especially  the  young,  is  of  a  healthy  ruddy  hnsL, 
The  young  women  arc  often  good-looking,  reaoi  tibe 
ago  of  puberty  at  about  thirteen^  hut  owing  to  hard 
work  and  the  rig«troiis  climate  become  premaftarely 
old.  The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a  Icaig  msB^ 
uf  hide  reaching  to  the  ground,  and  an  nadsr  y^ 
irient  round  the  loins,  made  of  a  poncho  or  pisoe  ^ 
elotb ;  with  busldns  of  the  skin  of  hons*a  bod^  or 
from  the  leg  of  the  puma.  The  dress  of  the  wonim 
Is  somewhat  similar,  except  that  the  under  gannsnt, 
mado  of  calico,  reaches  from  the  tdioulders  to  the 
ankle.  Both  sexes  are  fond  of  ornament^  wvsrii^ 
huge  square-shaped  ear-rings  and  nedclaoei  of  rilvtr 
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err  blue  beade;  they  are  eUbomtely  paioted,  tuid, 
tattooecL  Th©  arnia  of  the  Tehuela  aro  tho  gun  or 
revolver,  a  sword  or  dagger,  and  long  heavy  lance^ 
which  they  only  uso  when  dianjounted^  and  the  bola 
perdida  or  single  ball^  bo  called  because,  when  once 
thrown  from  the  slings  it  ia  never  picked  up  again. 
Their  honsei  (called  toldo«)  are  formed  of  three  rows 
of  etakes  driven  into  the  ^roundj  tha  middle  row 
being  higher  than  tho  others.  The  three  rows  are 
tied  together  with  thongs  of  hide,  and  over  thia 
framework  are  thrown  hidea  reaching  to  the  ground 
on  all  iidea,  and  fixed  by  amall  stakes  of  bone.  Men 
and  women  sleep  in  the  eame  npajtment  upon  giian- 
aco  hides  stretched  on  the  ground.  Both  yonnjf  and 
old  bathe  regularly  every  morning  throughout  the 
year,  which  not  only  helpa  to  free  them  from  the 
."ibuudant  vermin,  but  prevents  diBease^  and  enables 
them  to  withstand  the  severities  of  winter.  They 
believe  in  a  great  and  good  Spirit  who  created  them 
and  the  anlrnab,  hut  no  tracca  of  any  periodic  reli- 
gious featival  has  heen  found  among  them*  They  do 
not  worship  tho  sun  aa  do  the  Arauoanians,  and  idols 
are  unknown.  They  have  a  great  drearl  of  malidoua 
•lemona,  the  chief  of  whom,  Gualichu,  they  especially 
try  to  propitiate^  throu^jh  the  mediation  of  the 
wiitard,  doctor,  or  medicine  man,  to  whom  alone  he 
ia  visible.  To  drive  away  the  numerous  other  evil 
spirits  charma  and  talismans  are  liberally  worn.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  anything  like  a  reliable  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Captain 
Mnstera  sets  it  down  at  3000,  but  other  authorities 
state  it  as  high  aa  150^000.  The  population  is  rap- 
idly decreasing,  partly  owing  to  dueaie,  and  partly 
to  bad  liquor  supplied  by  the  traders  at  the  stations. 
The  most  important  of  these  stations  is  PatagoneSt 
on  the  Bio  Negro,  with  a  pop.  of  2000,  composed  of 
Spaniards,  negrf>eii,  and  convicts  from  Buenos  Ayrcs. 
ITiere  is  aiao  a  not  very  flourlBhing  Welsh  settlement 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Chupat^  an<i  a  small  station  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Cniz.  See  At  Home  with 
the  Patagoiiian%  by  G.  C»  Musters  (London,  1S71). 

PATCHOULI,  a  perfume  obtained  from  the  dried 
leaTes  and  branches  of  the  Pti^^ostemon  patchouli^  a 
native  of  India  and  China,  where  it  is  cultivated  on 
a  large  scale;  tho  plant  han  been  recently  acclimatized 
in  France.  The  branches  and  young  leaves  are  highly 
odoriferous,  like  sandal-wood,  but  tho  perfume  is 
mach  more  intense.  The  eeacnce  obtained  from  them 
by  distillation  ia  a  kind  of  heavy  dark^brown  oil, 
which  nulHlics  the  ej^ect  of  an  equal  weight  of  any 
other  vegetable  perfume  which  may  be  mixed  with 
iL  It  iii  used  in  India  to  scent  the  costly  Cashmere 
shawls,  ^  ith  the  view  of  ktteping  out  moths;  hence 
real  C'aBlnnere  ehawla  were  known  by  their  ecent, 
until  the  French,  who  had  succeeded  in  imitating  the 
fabric,  found  out  this  secret  ahjo,  and  imported  the 
plant  for  a  like  nm.  In  Asia  it  is  also  used  for  scent- 
ing tobacco  and  hair^oilt  and  is  everywhere  valued  as 
a  preservative  of  woollens  and  Hnens  from  insects. 
The  pure  essence,  having  a  disagroeahly  powerful 
odour,  reijuires  to  be  greatiy  dilated  for  the  purposes* 
of  the  perfumer, 

PATELLA,  the  name  applied  in  anatt^my  to  tho 
'  knee-cap '  or  *  knee-pan/  the  sesamoid  hone  of  tho 
knee^  or  that  develo[)ed  within  Uio  tendnns  of  tho 
extensor  muscles  of  the  thigh.     (See  Knee.)     The 

■  name  is  also  applied  to  denote  tho  Limpet  ffmus  of 
I         Gasteropodons  mollusoi  (see  LniFET  and  Mollubca), 

■  of  which  genus  the  Common  Limpet  {PcUelta  vul^jaUi) 

■  is  a  familiar  species. 

I  PATEN  (LaUn,  patina,  a  small  diah),  in  eccleai- 

B  aatical  usage,  the  small  circular  plate  or  salver  on 
H  which  is  placed  the  elements  of  bread  in  the  euchar- 
H  istio  Benrico.  In  andent  times  it  was  of  considerable 
I        Mze^  and  was  often  made  of  wood  or  glass;  but  aa  the 
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church  became  more  wealthy  they  were  made  of  gold» 
81  Ivor,  or  Litten.  Some  which  have  been  preserved 
are  richly  ornamented  with  gems,  enamels,  and 
engraved  work,  and  are  exquisite  specimens  of  medi- 
aeval art. 

PATENT,  in  law,  a  privilege  granted  from  the 
croTftTi  by  letters  patent  (whence  tho  name*),  convey- 
ing to  the  individual  or  individuals  therein  men- 
tioned the  sole  right  to  m^ake,  use,  or  dispo.'^e  of  some 
invention  of  new  and  useful  machinery  and  pro- 
ccaaes  in  the  arts  for  a  specified  period  of  time,  Tho 
laws  under  which  patents  are  granted  vary  in  their 
form  in  the  several  European  and  American  states, 
and  are  all,  in  some  degree,  imperfect  and  ineffective 
oi  their  proper  object.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the 
law  of  patents  rests  uixiu  the  statute  21  Jac.  L  3, 
which,  after  declaring  void  all  monnpolies,  grants, 
letters-patent  and  licenses,  for  the  sole  buying,  selling, 
and  making  of  goods  and  manufactures;,  except  in 
some  particular  cases,  enacts,  That  any  declaration 
before  mentioned  shall  not  extend  to  any  letters 
patent  and  grants  of  privilogo  for  the  term  of  four- 
teen years  or  under,  thereafter  to  be  made,  of  the  sole 
m.tking  or  working  of  any  manner  of  new  manufac- 
tures within  this  realm,  to  the  ta*ue  and  first  inventor 
and  inventors  of  such  manufactures,  which  ttthiTs  at 
the  time  of  making  such  It' tiers  patent  and  grants  shall 
not  use,  BO  as  also  they  be  not  contrary  to  the  law,  nor 
mifldiievous  to  the  state,  &c.  The  law  was  amended 
during  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne,  William  IV.,  and 
by  1  Vict,  cap.  Ixxiii.,  and  2  Vict.  cap.  ixvii.,  and  15 
and  16  Vict.  cap.  Ixxxiii.  Aa  the  law  now  stands 
the  manufacture  that  is  the  subject  of  a  patent  right 
must  he  new  within  this  realm,  and  must  be  sudi  as 
other  persona  at  the  time  of  granting  such  letters 
patent  do  not  use.  The  t)er8on  appljdng  for  the  patent 
most  be  the  true  inventor,  yet  if  the  secret  is  acquired 
abroad  by  one  who  introduces  it  into  the  kingdom 
he  can  legally  claim  the  right  of  patent  If  two 
or  tliree  persona  jointly  take  nut  letters  patent,  each 
must  have  taken  some  part  in  the  invention,  other* 
wise  tho  patent  will  be  void.  Every  manufacture 
must  be  new,  not  used  before  by  the  inventor  or  any 
other  person,  and  must  be  vend  ible  and  useful,  llie  act 
of  1852  constitutes  the  lord -chancellor,  the  master  of 
tho  rolls,  the  attorney-general,  the  solicitor-general, 
the  lord-advocate  and  solicitor- general  for  Scotland, 
the  attorney -general  and  solicitor-general  for  Ireland, 
with  such  persons  as  her  majesty  may  appoint  from 
time  to  time,  oonunisBioners  of  patents  for  myenttons, 
and  empowers  them  to  lay  down  rules  from  time  to 
time  for  tho  minor  details  of  proceeding;  but  the  act 
itself  defines  tho  question  of  fees,  and  the  general 
character  of  the  forms  and  documents. 

The  pitxiess  of  applying  for  a  patent  is  as  follows: — 
The  applicant  presents  a  petition  to  the  conrnds- 
hioners,  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of  the  grounds 
of  his  request,  and  a  sijecilication,  either  provisional 
or  complete,  signed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  applicant, 
describing  tho  nature  of  tho  invention,  and,  where 
necesauT,  accompanied  with  a  diawing  of  the  inven- 
tion. The  diHerence  between  a  proviiii<mal  and  com- 
plete spedficatton,  is  that  in  the  former  kind  of  docu- 
ment the  details  are  reserved,  in  tho  latter  they  are 
expressed,  The  applicant  \s  then  referred  to  one  of 
the  law  officers  of  tho  ci'own,  who  may  call  in  tha 
aid  of  practical  picnions  as  he  may  see  fit,  the  sen  ices 
of  such  persons  to  be  paid  by  the  applicant.  The 
law-o^cer  may,  if  satisfied,  give  a  ccrtificata  of 
allowance,  and  thereupon  provisional  protection  is 
extended  to  the  invention  for  six  months.  The  apjdi- 
cant  next  gives  notice  to  the  commisaJoners  of  his 
intention  to  proceed  with  his  application,  which  is 
mivertised,  and  any  person  interested  in  opposing 
lette^-s^patent  within  a  certain  period  may  lodge  par* 
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ticolara  in  irriting  of  bia  objectiotis.  The  jjericMl 
having  expired^  the  specification  aod  the  objectiuiLB 
(if  any)  are  referred  to  the  law-ofi&oeTf  who,  after  tuoh 
bearing  m  he  thinks  necessarj^  may  cause  a  warrant 
to  be  made  for  the  sealing  of  the  letters  patent; 
which,  ha\itig  been  aealcd  by  the  commissioners,  the 
lord-chancellor  mny  cause  letters  patent  to  be  sealed 
with  the  great  seal,  granting  the  exclusive  right  to 
the  invention  within  the  United  Kingdejio,  the  Chan- 
nel lalanda,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  for  fourteen  years. 
The  ptroviaional  protection  of  the  patent  is  secured 
for  tttJC  months  by  the  pa>Tnent  of  £5  in  fees;  the  sole 
use  for  three  years  by  tbat  of  £'25;  fur  se%'eu  years  by 
that  of  jC75\  and  for  fourteen  years  by  that  of  £175; 
the  liberty  being  aecortled  to  the  inventor  at  each 
ats^e  of  deciding  whether  or  not  he  will  advance  tc> 
the  next.  If  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years  his  profits 
have  been  inadequate^  he  may  petition  the  crown  far 
an  extension  of  the  term  of  bis  patent;  but  it  is  not 
often  that  such  extension  is  granted,  and  then  only 
on  the  ground  that,  while  Intherto  almost  unpro- 
fitable to  the  iiiveutt>r,  the  invention  is  one  of  great 
public  utility. 

The  object  of  the  specification  is  to  put  the  public 
in  full  pi>»ae5aion  of  the  inventor's  secret,  so  that  aoy 
l>erson  may  be  in  a  p«)sition  to  avrul  himself  of  it 
when  the  term  of  the  patent  has  expired.  It  should 
be  such  a  description  oa  to  enable  persona  of  ordinary 
skill  to  make  the  patent  article  by  simply  f olio  win  fj 
the  directions  j^iven^  without  rea-orting  to  contriv- 
ances of  their  own.  The  specification  is  bad,  and  will 
render  the  patent  void,  when  its  terms  are  ambigij- 
oasj  when  necessary  descriptions  are  omitted;  when 
parts  are  claimed  which  are  not  original ;  when  things 
are  inserted  to  mislexui*  when  the  drawings  are  incor- 
rect; Trhen  one  of  diJferent  ways,  or  of  different 
ingredients  fails;  when  one  of  severid  specified  elfects 
is  not  produced;  whun  the  thinga  detcribed  are  not 
the  best  known  to  the  patentee*  Where  it  is  dia- 
oorered  that  an  invention,  for  which  a  patent  has 
been  granted,  is  not  new,  although  not  generally 
known  to  the  public,  the  patentee  may  obtain  from 
the  crown  a  confirmation  of  the  original  grant.  The 
patent  may  be  assigned  in,  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
patentee  to  any  number  of  persons ;  it  may  also  be 
mortgaged,  and  licenses  may  be  granted  for  the  use 
of  the  patent  in  a  variety  of  mode^.  But  all  aasign- 
mentB  and  licenses  must  be  registered  at  the  Great 
Seal  l^ttteut  Office,  in  order  to  give  a  title  to  the  par- 
ties interested.  Tho  property  in  a  patent  can  be 
defended  from  ininngement  by  an  action  at  law. 
By  22  Vict.  c;ip.  xjii.  the  secretary  for  war  is  enabled 
to  avail  himself  of,  and  keep  secret^  any  invention 
for  improvementa  in  instrtunents  and  munitions  of 
war. 

Opinion  Is  largely  divided  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  patent  system  in  promoting  the  mutual  interest* 
of  the  inventor  and  the  public.  ^lanj  practical  men 
have  advocated  the  abolitioti  of  the  lyttem  alto- 
gether, on  the  ground  that  the  good  resnlts,  whatever 
they  may  be,  are  overbalanced  by  the  bad.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  manufacturers,  how- 
ever, that  further  reform  is  preferable  to  abolition. 
We  may  briefly  illustrate  the  actual  working  of  the 
system.  I  u  1 S  0  4  the  superintendent  of  specifications, 
2VIr.  Bennett  Woodcroft,  examined  100  patents  out 
of  those  applied  for  in  1855.  Out  of  that  number  he 
found  ninety-six  of  little  or  no  value  as  to  the  merit 
of  the  inventions,  and  four  of  moderate  value;  there 
being  thus  none  of  great  promise.  Out  of  the  100 
applications  seventy  patents  were  granted,  of  which 
one  became  void  at  the  end  of  six  months,  fifty -one 
at  the  end  of  three  yean,  and  fifteen  at  the  end  of 
seven  years,  the  parties  decUning  to  pay  the  accumu- 
lating fees.     He  finds  that  about  the  same  ratio  is 


exhibited  in  the  whole  of  tlM  8000  tir  wo  •ffA 
annually.     In  1S62  he  found  9B  pmr  oeot  et  little  i 
no  Talne,  1  of  some,  and  1  of  ooaaiderahle  ttaportr 
anoe. 

The  expensea  and  regnlationa  nnder  which  forafi 
patents  are  granted  vaiy  cx)nsiderablj.  In  tite 
United  States  patents  are  granted  anlj  to  the  alaot- 
ute  inventor^  alwayi  for  seventeen  jean,  witbont  tte 
privilege  of  renewal,  and  may  be  granted  or  vrttbfaeld 
at  the  option  of  the  government  commissioQeti  of 
patents.  A  fee  of  $15  (£3)  is  required  on  61ing  tke 
application,  and  $20  (£4)  when  the  pole&l  IwMi; 
these  charges  by  a  recent  law  bein^  the  aaine  mhetitew 
the  applicant  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  era 
foreigner.  If  the  application  be  rejected  twp-tldfdi 
of  the  feee  {>aid  are  returnable.  In  Fr»nce  pafceals 
are  granted  alike  to  natives  and  foreignei^  mnd  the 
duration  of  the  pri^Hlege  may  be  Bxed  hf  the  pa- 
tentee at  five,  teti^  or  fifteen  years,  the  Mnamil  «f 
tax  beings  proportional  to  the  term  ;  5^30  fesnci  {at 
five  years,  1000  for  ten  yeara,  and  1500  for  fifteeft 
years.  In  Belgium  patents  are  granted  for  fif«  or 
ten  years ;  imported  inventions  are  patentable^  aad 
the  government  tax,  which  ia  not  heavy,  is  ftid 
annually  in  small  instalments,  inereaaing  bj  10  fraaci 
each  year.  In  Holland  patents  are  granted  fnr  fiv^ 
ten,  or  fifteen  years,  and  may  be  had  for  foneipi  at 
well  as  native  inventions.  The  fees  for  a  patent  fcr 
five  years  ore  about  £12^  lOi.,  and  for  the  IdOfsr 
terms  they  vary  from  £25  to  £62,  lOs.  In  AiMfirift 
patents  are  granted  for  terms  from  Ave  to  tittm 
years  -  tho  taxes  must  be  paid  on  applicatuMi,  mbd 
the  invention  put  in  practice  within  one  year  frooi 
date  of  the  gran  L  In  G  e  rmany ,  R  ussia,  »o  d  I  Laty  IIm 
goverumuntscxerciseadiscretionary  pow-er  in  grantiiif 
patents,  and  the  la^vs  are  of  a  stringent  and  arhatraiy 
character.    The  Swiss  govemmeuts  grant  no  patents^ 

PATENT  OFFICE,  LIBRABY,  jum  MU- 
SEUM, establishments  brought  into  exiatenoe  bytbs 
Patent  I^aw  Amendment  Act,  15  and  16  VicL  eap. 
IxitxiiL  (185*2),  which  provides  that  the  ci:>mmissiotien 
are  to  cause  indexes  to  be  made  of  specificatiooa^  (^ 
claimers,  and  memoranda  of  alterations  hentolors^  or 
to  be  hereafter,  filed,  which  may  be  printed  and  pob- 
Ubhed;  and  that  a  register  of  patents,  and  ako  a 
register  of  proprietors  ore  to  he  kept,  to  be  open  ai  con- 
venient times  to  the  public.  Booms  were  rented  in 
Southampton  Buildings,  London,  a  superintendent  of 
specifications  wii»  appointed  in  the  penon  of  Mr. 
Bennet  Woodcroft,  himself,  in  past  years,  an  ini^entcr 
and  patentee  in  certain  depaiimcnts  of  mt^diaaiGsl 
art.  Tlie  commiasioneni  undertook  to  print;,  Oil  their 
own  resources,  the  spedfications  of  all  the  patents  erer 
grants  in  this  conntiy.  These  patents,  troai  1711 
to  1852  (before  the  pusing  of  the  new  act)»  amonot 
to  12,977,  and  it  has  been  the  work  of  several  jesis 
to  print  them  all  There  were  a  few  patents  of 
earHer  date,  between  1617  and  1711,  but  none  bcioi* 
the  iost-meutjoned  year  were  in  so  complete  a  fonn 
08  to  render  the  printing  of  the  specificaiiana  worth 
while.  The  expense  of  tiiis  kj^  nndertnldn^  was 
£92,000  for  paper,  printing,  snd  Hthograpihjr.  The 
total  number  of  specifications,  from  1617  to  Deoem* 
ber  31, 1870,  is  72,686.  The  price  of  a  set  (and  they 
are  sold  at  about  cost  price)  would  be  £2448.  Tli 
number  of  specifications  added  to  the  list  evary  year 
is  about  2000.  01  these  not  more  than  500  to  600 
overlive  the  third  year,  the  patentees  being  unwilli^f 
to  pay  the  £50  of  duty  which  then  beoomea  pnjabk, 
and  only  about  100  are  willing  to  pay  the  £100  due 
at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year.  The  specificmlkios 
are  printed  in  small  quarto,  each  complete  in  ilsdl, 
with  lithographed  eo[>iea  of  any  drawingis  or  diagtaDS 
necessarr  for  illustratmg  the  invention,  and  asld 
separately,  at  prices  ranging  from  1  ^d,  to  3.jt.  or  4s. 
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tach,  the  average  b«lnf  abotit  Sd  Tlie  pnnticjB^  and 
publicAtion  are  complied  within  three  iveeka  of  the 
tiino  wh€n  each  fmal  s|>ecif].cati.on  reaobes  the  handa 
of  the  iiiipirinttiideut.  Any  one  of  these  printed 
copies,  with  the  aocompiuiying  drawings,  iqaj,  if 
itamped  and  eerti6ed,  be  received  in  any  law  or  equity 
court  in  the  king;dom,  in  evidence  of  the  patent  to 
which  it  rolatefl,  the  productiaii  of  the  original  docu- 
meots  being  imneceBsary,  The  formidable  work  oE 
indexing  all  the«e  patents  has  been  admirably  done 
by  Mr,  Woodcroft,  who  has  prepared  chronologicalj 
alphabetical,  itubject- matter,  and  other  indexes,  ex- 
teiidiDg  to  more  than  iixty  volumes.  By  means  of 
these  the  searcher  may  discover  any  patent  he  may 
wliii  to  seep  if  he  knovki  the  date  when  it  was  taken 
out)  the  patentee's  name^  or  its  subject.  In  1871  the 
commisBiOQera  commenced  the  weekly  publication  of 
a  chronological  and  deacriptive  index,  in  which  are 
printed  abridgments  of  spediications  as  fast  as  the 
term  of  secrecy  lixpires,  together  with  cdntinuons 
indexes  of  persons  ami  subjects.  In  addition  abridg- 
ments have  been  drawn  up  of  most  of  the  earlier 
specifications,  and  in  course  of  time  will  be  of  all. 
The  commi&Hioneni  send  copies  of  the  printed  specif! - 
catioaB^  old  and  new,^  and  of  nearly  all  their  other 
I  printed  works,  to  the  British  ^luseum,  the  Society  of 
'Arts,  four  universities  or  ct^Ileges,  twenty  govern* 
ment  offices,  the  public  libraries  of  every  impor- 
tant manufacturing  town  in  the  kingdom,  foreitrn 
govemmentH,  and  partial  sets  have  been  sent  to  about 
300  mechanics'  institutes  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  Oommisaioners  of  l^atenta'  Journal  is  published 
bi-weekly,  and  coutainB  notices  of  api>lication  for 
letters  patent,  and  of  the  etages  thmui^h  which  the 
patent  has  to  pass,  A  complete  Bet  of  the  epedficn- 
(tions,  comprising  nearly  30U0  volumes,  lies  in  the 
reading-room  of  the  head  oftico  In  Southampton 
Building  which  is  open  to  the  public.  Besides  this 
tlie  library  and  reading-room  have  been  fumiahed 
with  a  large  and  VRluable  coUection  of  scientific  and 
technical  works  and  periodicals,  home  and  foreign,  to 
which  large  additions  are  made  annually.  The  com- 
missioners having  come  into  poBsession,  by  gift  and 
other  means,  of  Bcveral  models  illustrating  patented 
inventlonB,  and  having  no  place  of  their  own  wherein 
to  depoait  them  for  prcBorvation  and  exhibition,  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  authorities  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  for  the  reception  of  these  models. 
The  Patent  ^Itiseum  bai  been  greatly  augmented 
■inoe  itfl  opening,  by  specimens,  diagrams,  drawings, 
and  portraits,  occupying  a  building  adjacent  to  the 
South  Kensmgton  Museum. 

PATERA,  a  small  dish  or  vase,  neually  made  of 
gold,  silver,  bronxe,  or  marble,  In  which  the  Greeks 
and  Komans  oflfered  libations  of  wine  to  the  gods  at 
festivala  and  sacrifices,  and  in  which  they  received 
the  blood  of  offered  victims.— In  architecture,  the 
representation  of  a  cup,  usually  in  bass-relief,  and 
employed  to  decorate  friezes,  imposts,  &:c. 

FATEECULUS,  Cars  Vkllejus,  an  ancient 
Bomati  historian,  was  bom  about  19  B.C;  of  a  family 
In  Cunpanla,  which  had  borne  varioua  important 
offices  in  the  state.  He  eerved  under  Julius  CiEsar 
in  hia  expedition  to  the  East,  and  under  Tiberius  in 
Grermany  as  commander  of  the  cavalry,  and  in  the 
&st  year  of  that  emperor^s  reign  was  nominated 
piietor.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  him;  hut  the 
praises  he  bestowed  upon  Sejanus  have  led  to  a  sup- 
position that  he  was  a  partisan  of  that  minister,  and 
involved  in  bla  ruin.  His  death  is  Ruppused  to  hare 
taken  place  in  31  A.n.  Pater  cuius  composed  an 
abridgment  of  Rf>m«n  history  in  two  books,  of  which 
the  beginning  and  a  portion  following  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  first  book  is  wantiog;  unfurtunately 
what    remains    is    incurably    corrupted,  only    one 


manuscript  having  been  diacoverod.  Ilii  bist^ary 
eommeuced  apparently  with  the  siege  of  Troy,  and 
ended  with  the  year  3D  A.D,,  and  is  rather  anairatiTo 
of  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  events  than  a  con- 
secutive history.  His  stylo  is  pure  and  elegant^ 
evidently  founded  npon  that  of  Salluet,  and  he 
excellcil  in  a  brief  and  forcible  manner  of  drawing 
characters;  but  his  crinnecti< ana  with  Tilxiriua  and 
Sojanua  rendered  him  an  adulator  ^^i  thtjse  personages, 
and  warped  his  representations  of  the  actions  and 
characters  of  the  republican  party.  TLe  most 
esteemed  editions  of  this  classic  are  those  of  Bur- 
mimn  {Leyden,  1711?),  of  Ruhnkea  (Lejden,  1779), 
and  of  Orelli  (Leipzig,  1835). 

PATEIi^O  laucient  Ilfthla  Major\  an  ancient 
town,  Sicily,  10  miles  north-west  of  Catania,  con- 
taining, among  other  antiquities,  the  remaios  of 
baths,  of  an  aqueduct,  and  of  a  large  bridge  over  tho 
Simeto.  In  the  vicinity  are  mint^  springs  and  a 
sidt-mine.  Important  markets  are  held  in  tlie  tivwn, 
and  in  the  surrounding  districts  hemp,  flax,  tho  vine, 
and  the  olive  are  cultivatciL     Pop.  15,178, 

PATEHNOSTER  (Latin,  Our  Father),  the  open- 
ing words  of  the  Latin  version  of  the  L<trd's  prayer, 
hence  employed  to  designate  the  prayer  Itself.  This 
divine  formula  was  given  on  two  different  occasions: 
first,  when  Christ,  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry, 
in  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  atldressing  the  large 
multitude  assembled,  warned  them  against  the  vain 
ostentations  and  repetitious  of  the  hypocrites  and 
heathens  when  they  pray.  Tho  prayer  was  intro- 
duced by  the  injunction,  *  After  this  manner,  there- 
fi>rej  pray  ye'  (Matt  vi,  5-0).  On  the  second  occa- 
sion it  was  repeated  to  a  small  circle  of  his  diadples^ 
when  it  was  intniduc-ed  by  the  worcb»j  *\Vhen  ye 
I  nay,  say.  Our  Father'  (Luke  xi.  2-4).  On  the  first 
of  these  occasions  tho  jirayer  seems  to  have  lieen 
given  as  a  t^^fiical  exaui|ile  of  the  form  in  which 
prayer  ought  to  be  offered  up;  on  tho  second  this 
example  seems  to  have  b^n  enforced  as  an  absolute 
farm.  Grotiua,  Lighifoot,  and  several  German  critics 
of  a  later  date,  have  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
Lord's  prayer  was  founded  on  prayers  wbieh  had 
been  formerly  in  use  among  the  Jeww,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  expressions  similar  to  those  in  that  prayer 
has  been  culled  from  various  portions  of  the  Talmud 
and  other  Hebrew  books.  It  should  l>e  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  Gospels  are  of  more  ancient 
date  than  any  of  the  books  from  which  this  coUection 
ia  drawn;  and  it  is  quite  possible,  Lango  thinks,  that 
the  Jews  may  have  borrowed  these  from  the  Lord's 
prayer.  Among  the  earliest  ChriEtians  the  Paternoster 
was  accepted  from  its  excellence  as  the  standard 
form  of  Christian  prayer.  Its  tise  in  the  liturgy  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  vmtinga  of  the  early 
fathers.  So  deep  wos  the  reverence  shown  towards 
it  that  no  unhaptized  persons  were  allowed  to  use  it. 
Among  tho  earliest  Cbrititian  writings  after  the  apos- 
tolic age  there  are  two  special  commentAries  on  thb 
prayer^one  by  TertulHan,  and  the  other  by  St. 
Cyprian — both  written  within  about  a  century  and 
a  half  after  the  death  of  St.  JuLu.  1  he  concluding 
clause  of  the  prayer,  known  aa  the  Doxology,  *For 
thine  is  the  kingdom,'  kc,  is  not  found  in  St  Luke's 
Gospel;  and  even  in  the  Gospel  of  St«  Matthew  it  is 
only  found  in  B<niie  of  the  later  manuscripts,  in  which 
it  is  generally  held  to  he  an  interpolatitui.  llie 
clause  was,  however,  retained  by  Luther  in  his 
translation  and  in  the  English  authorized  version, 
and  its  use  has  become  in  cc^ngequeneo  common 
among  Protestants,  It  is  not  used  by  Romaii  Ca* 
%\iijMc».^Pat€\'notUr  is  also  the  name  of  the  larger 
t»cads  in  the  rosary  which  the  Catholics  use  in  their 
devotions;  at  this  they  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer, 
I  while  at  the  smaller  ones  only  an  Ave  7^1  aria. 
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PATEKSOX,  IV  town  of  tlie  TTnited  States,  capital 
©f  pASsaic  county,  New  Jei-sey,  on  tlie  Paasaic,  near 
ita  celebrated  fadlis,  communicating  by  two  bridgea 
with  Maii[:heHter,  wbicli  may  bo  eoneidered  aa  ita 
suburb,  and  on  a  br&ooli  of  tbo  Erie  Hailruod, 
17  milea  north-weat  from  New  York.  Among  iU 
buildings  and  establishments,  besides  numerous 
churches,  are  a  court  bouse  and  jail,  a  phllosfophicol 
fiociety  with  a  valuable  library,  a  mechanics'  society 
with  a  library  and  philosophical  apparatiifl,  an  aca- 
demy, and  numerous  achooli*  The  town  was  founded 
in  17 Ul.  The  ^reat  command  of  water-power  led  to 
the  selection  of  Patetaon  for  the  erectitm  of  numeroua 
public  works,  amonf,'  which  are  about  forty  cotton, 
silk,  and  woolleu  factorieflj  dye  and  print  works, 
iron-foundries,  machme-nhopa,  tanneriea,  saw,  paper, 
and  fuUiug  iuill%  &c.  The  falls  are  forme<l  by  a 
banaltic  pre  Lip  ice  about  GO  feet  high,  over  which  the 
river,  after  ruBhiu.;  idoiig  ita  rocky  bed,  is  precipitated 
into  a  diasuji,  aud  afterwards  euieri^es  throuv'h  a 
fissure.  They  have  \mt  much  of  their  original 
grandeur^  eapoci:illy  in  tbe  dry  seaaoo,  froiu  tbc 
diverrfion  of  the  water  by  a  dam  to  supply  the  num- 
.crou8  factoricH,    V^k  in  1870,  33,571* ;  in  1 SSO,  51,031. 

PATERSON,  William,  firet  projector  of  tbo  Bank 
of  England  and  of  the  ill-a tarred  Scottish  colony  of 
Darien^  was  bom,  it  is  supposed,  in  Skipmyre,  Tin- 
wald  pamb,  Dumfiiessliire,  in  tbe  early  part  of  1G65. 
He  is  &Qdd  to  have  been  originally  dentined  for  tbe 
Presbyterian  ministry,  and  to  have  been  among  the 
Co%*enaatera  persecuted  by  Chtirles  IL  To  avoid 
such  persecution  he  went  to  London  in  the  capacity 
of  a  merchroit,  and  aI*o  visited  Anierica,  where  be 
obtained  from  tbe  buccaneers  much  information 
respecting  the  Sfjaniah  main.  It  ia  impossible  now  Uf 
dedda  whether  he  waa  criminally  connected  wkh 
these  marauders  in  their  expeditions,  but  the  proba- 
bilities are  tbat  ho  was  not.  In  1692  he  waa  in 
London,  where  be  obtained  a  lease  authorizing  Idrn 
and  two  others  to  construct  tbo  llanii>4>tcad  water- 
works. About  this  time  bo  made  proposala  in  regard 
to  fuundiog  a  Piiuik  of  England.  On  tbe  cfitabllsh* 
inent  of  tHa  institution  be  became  one  of  tbe  direc* 
tors^;  but  being  defrauded  of  what  be  considered  bis 
fust  recompense  by  those  who  had  adopted  bis  scheme, 
be  subsequently  resigned*  Before  this  time  he  bad 
coDceivea  the  project  of  founding  a  free  common- 
wealth in  Daden,  and  attempted  to  obtain  for  it  tbo 
support  of  England  and  other  states.  In  tbia  ho 
failc<l,  but  in  10135  he  received  the  sanction  of  a 
Scottish  act  of  Parliament  constituting  the  Daricn 
Company,  (See  Dabien  Scheme.)  After  the  failuro 
of  the  expedition  be  returned  to  England,  and  devL^ed 
a  now  plan  for  tbe  colony;  bnt  the  death  of  Kmg 
William,  with  whom  he  had  some  inflnenoe,  destroyed 
all  possibility  of  ronving  the  scheme*  When  the 
Treaty  of  Union  between  Eogland  and  Scotland  waa 
puised  it  was  reoommendeil  to  indemnify  him  for  tbe 
loflBes  he  Lad  sustained^  aud  reward  Mm  for  other 
services  of  much  benefit  to  bis  country.  It  was  nut 
until  the  reign  of  George  L,  however,  and  after  a 
long  struggle  with  government,  that  bis  claims  were 
finally  sQttlcd.  liia  last  years  were  spent  in  retire- 
ment in  Westminster,  where  he  died,  January,  1719. 

PATHOLOGY  (from  the  Greek  paikoi,  disease, 
and  ioffotf  doctrine  or  system)  signilies  the  science 
or  doctrine  of  diseases.  As  pbyuology  teaobea  the 
nature  of  tbe  functions  of  tbe  living  body  in  a  state 
of  bcalth,  so  pathology  relates  to  tbo  various  derange^ 
meats  of  these  functions  which  constitute  disease. 
Its  objects,  therefore,  are  to  asoertslu  the  Tarious 
symptoms  wlucb  characterise  the  disorders  of  each 
urgaa  of  the  bodj^  and  especially  the  diagnostic  and 
|iathognomic  symptoms,  wbich  afford  the  means  of 
iiitcrimuiation  bet  ween  diseases  that  resemble  each 


oilier;  to  determine  tbe  causes,  both 
and  exciting,  by  which  diseases  arv  induced;  to  \  >m^ 
out  the  prognosis  or  the  tendency  and  probililis  «f«i 
of  eadi  disease  from  the  choDg^ng  c«>LabissiloAoCtir 
symptoms;  and  lastly,  to  te&cli  the  imiiastiiSQS  of 
cure,  and  the  natur*  and  operation  cf  iha  resMlio 
adapted  to  the  various  drctmuitaaceB  atid  petieds  of 

dlBWWfiW, 

PATKUL,  JoHANN  Reinhold,  ft  Ldvooijui  pslaoi 

vpas  bom  in  1660.  When  Charles  XI.  ol  sw^desi 
bad  encroached  on  the  rights  of  the  LivoniAb  nobJlilPr 
Patkul  took  an  active  part  in  remooslratiag  i»d 
obtaining  a  redress  of  grievances^  One  of  li^  mppmk 
on  this  subject  (1GU2)  induced  the  gpreniixMsni  at 
Stockholm  to  summon  the  provincial  authoritiea,  a 
Patkul  in  particular,  to  the  Swedish  cmpital  Pati 
received  a  safe-conduct,  and  went  to  Stockholm;  * 
fearful  of  tbe  intentaun  of  the  court,  he  wiih' 
into  Courland,  and  was  dedansd  infamousy  aad 
demned  to  lose  his  right  hand  and  his  heidm  j 
spending  some  time  in  Switzerland  and  IVsnee, 
where  he  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits,  be  vms  rt^ 
ceived  in  1698  into  the  service  of  Augustus  IL 
elector  of  Saxonj  and  king  of  Poland,  as  pHvyMSooa- 
cillor,  and  used  all  bis  efforts  to  cbttj  into  effect  tht 
plan  of  a  union  with  Eusaia  and  Bennutfk  i^abil 
SwcdeiL  In  1702  be  went  to  St.  PetecsbiuSf  aa^ 
the  league  ^ith  EusHia  waa  concluded.  He  now 
entered  tbe  Ku^ian  stirvice,  and  after  being  employed 
in  various  capacities  was  sent  as  Hussiaa  amhriMwdnr 
to  Augustus^  and  soon  after  received  the  cfwnmsnd 
of  the  Kuaaian  auxiliaries,  at  the  head  of  whom  be 
captured  Warsaw,  Augustus  bad  just  renewed  lus 
alHanee  with  Russia  bj  a  personal  interview  with 
tbe  czar,  when,  hi  Decemb^,  1705,  PiUkul,  witli 
eighteen  of  bis  confidential  friends,  was  aireeted  said 
thrown  into  prison  under  pretence  that  be  had  on* 
tered  into  treasonable  negotiations  with  Austria  and 
Swedtui,  and  had  endeavoured  to  excite  dlssesisioQt 
between  tbe  czar  aud  Augustus.  Augustus  was  af>no 
after  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Peace  of  Altnai£tadt 
(September  24,  1706),  iti  which  the  suirender  «C 
Patkul  to  Sweden  was  stipulated.  He  was  acfiovd- 
ingly  delivered  up  to  the  Swedes,  although  AngatlbBB 
bad  given  secret  orders  tliat  he  should  Ije  iM^rmitfeil 
to  escape.  Peter  in  vain  demanded  the  r«l«a«e  «C 
bis  ambassador.  The  Swedish  troops  are  said 
tied  him  to  a  cannon  on  their  march  from 
and  he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  at  the  mi 
of  Casimir,  near  Posen,  and  condemned  to 
October  10,  1707,  be  was  broken  alive  on  the 
his  head  waa  cut  off,  and  his  body  was  quartered. 
PATMOS,  or  St.  Giqvakni  di  Patiuo.  an  iahi 
of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  about 
23  milea 8.S.W,  of  Samoa;  lat  37*  17'  H. ;  Ion.  20"  3^'  t ; 
greatest  length,  north  to  south,  12  miles;  breadth, 
nearly  6  miles;  circuity  about  28  miles.  It  ia  very 
bleak  and  mountainotts,  consisting^  of  an  Inegular 
mass  of  n>ck:,  miwooded,  bare,  and  barren.  Where 
there  is  soil  deep  enough  to  admit  of  cultiTatioa  it 
is  not  unfertile,  and  x>rodnces  some  com,  wine^  and 
vegetables,  though  in  quau titles  far  too  l*^iti*d  to 
meet  the  consumption.  Tbe  inhabitants  have  adns 
manufactures  of  cotton,  the  material  of  which  is 
chiefiy  grown  on  tbe  ishmd,  hut  their  chief  anhsis* 
tence  is  derived  from  fishing  and  oommeroa.  For 
carrying  on  the  latter  they  have  the  advanta^  of 
several  good  barbouTHi,  among  others 'Uiat  of  La  Scabv 
which,  protected  by  projecting  capea^  ia  one  o£  tlie 
safest  ports  in  the  Sporades.  The  piindt-ittl  tewa 
takes  the  name  of  Patmoa,  and  is  sometunei  also 
called  St.  John.  It  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  moon- 
tain,  and  is  reached  by  a  stoep  and  rugged  aaoant- 
It  consists  of  about  2Qii  houses  buHt  of  a  white 
stone,  generally  adorned  with  baloouiea,  and 
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lag  a  pleasing  mppeoraaoe.  On  a  height  nbove  the 
town  BtrmlB  a  large  convent  surmounted  l>y  neveral 
iiregnlar  towere,  and  resemLling  a  fortress.  In  a 
grotto  belonging  to  the  convent  h  the  supposed  al>odd 
^bore  the  aixiatlo  John^  who  la  iaid  to  have  been 
^  *  bed  by  Domithui  to  the  isknd  about  a.u*  94, 
Hiaw  the  viBiona  which  he  has  recorded  in  the  book 
of  Revelatioii.     Pop.  of  the  inland,  about  4000, 

PATNA  (or  more  correctly  Patfana,  *tha  town'), 
a  city  of  Hindustan,  in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal, 
capital  of  one  of  the  ten  divisions  of  the  Lower  Pro- 
¥ince9,  and  of  a  district  or  collectorate  of  its  own 
mana,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  on  the  East 
Indian  Railway,  and  397  miles  by  rail  north-west 
from  Calcutta.  The  city  proper,  Bunounded  by 
decayed  Hiailu  fortifications,  is  Httle  more  than 
1|  mile  in  length  by  about  half  that  extent  in 
breadth ;  but  with  its  large  Buburba  Patna  stretches 
9  inilefl  along  the  GangCi^y  and  prcaenta  externally  a 
itrikuig  appearance  from  the  river,  many  large  and 
handsome  nat-roofed  houses  with  carved  balustrades 
being  interspenied  with  temples,  mo^qnes;,  and  tombs 
(including  the  tomb  of  Shah  Ar/.anl),  Saracenic  gate- 
L  ways  of  red  stone,  lai^'e  granaries^  wide  ghauts  or 
Vttaini  from  the  water,  and  boBtlons  projecting  into 
the  stream — ^the  whole  hocked  by  a  height  on  the 
land  aide.  On  its  east  aide  is  a  large  snborb  in  whidi 
are  many  large  storehousea,  and  the  palace  and 
extensive  gardens  of  JafBr-khan;  on  the  west  is  the 
suburb  BanldfJiir,  where  are  government  offices  and 
I  iDoet  of  the  rtsidencea  of  the  Euro|kjan  inhabitants. 
Internally  the  city  has  but  one  broad  street;  the 
other  thoroughfares  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  irreg- 
ular; extremtly  dusty  in  dry,  and  muddy  in  wet 
weather*  The  dwellings  of  the  middle  olass^  have 
much  of  a  I'hin^se  cliaiaeter,  each  stage  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  veran[lah.  lliie  adjacent  cantonments 
at  Diuapur  are  hand^omo  and  well  laid  out;  in 
addition  to  a  native  force,  a  royal  regiment  is  sta- 
.  tloned  there.  Patna  hs  a  stronghold  of  Mohammed- 
t jmisiD,  and  the  chief  seat  of  the  ojiium  trn<1e.  A 
llarge  trade  is  carried  on  in  oil-seeds,  rice,  saltp^atre, 
^  wheats  indigo^  sugar,  and  provisions;  amongst  the 
manufactm^efl  are  table-linens,  wax -candles,  lacquered 
wares,  and  bird-cages.  At  Hajipur,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Ganges,  a  large  fair  is  annually  held,  to 
which  Bhttwht,  penrls,  gems,  gold  ornaments,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  Indian  produce  are  brought,  and 
where  visitors  from  the  city  and  eUd where  live  iu 
camfis,  luxurioualy  fitted  up  duriu;,'  ittf  contiutiauce. 
Under  the  ancient  name  of  Padmavati,  Patua  is 
supposed  to  have  been  an  important  place,  and  the 
capital  of  Behar  as  far  back  as  u.t\  419.  The  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Danes  had  formerly  factories  here, 
hut  eveutually  the  British  traders  dmse  out  their 
rivals.  In  179!i  disputes  about  tranait  duties  arose 
between  the  East  India  Company's  servants  and  the 
native  government  The  result  of  the  war  which 
followed  was  the  expttlsion  of  the  native  forces,  and 
the  district  coming  into  possesfiion  of  the  British. 
Patna  was  the  head -quarters  of  the  Wahabee  or 
Mnssulman  conspiracy  of  1 8tJ4,  Pop.  (1S31),  170,674. 
PATEA3,  or  Baliabarda  {anciently  Aroi  and 
PatrcE)f  a  fortified  seaport  and  the  most  important 
trading  town  of  Greece,  in  the  ilorea,  on  the  east 
tide  of  the  gulf  of  same  name,  10  miles  B.S.W.  of 
Lepanto,  in  the  government  (nomarchy)  of  Achala 
and  Elis.  It  consista  of  several  wide  and  regular 
streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  several 
of  them  lined  with  arcades,  Alany  of  the  hooses  are 
large,  but  the  majority  are  only  of  one  story,  being 
built  thus  low  as  the  best  precaution  against  earth* 
quakes^  which  are  here  very  frequent.  The  public 
buildings  include  several  churches,  two  hospitab,  and 
a  celebrated  f'-aatle  of  (;reat  strength,  which  the 


Tiirks,  after  they  bad  lost  the  rest  of  the  country, 
continued  to  hold  during  the  greater  jiart  of  the  war 
of  Independence.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly 
of  capotes,  mode  of  a  mixture  of  goats'  hair  and 
wool,  and  famous  thronghout  Greece  both  for  their 
qaality  and  cheapness;  and  the  trade  is  chiefiy  in 
com,  wine,  oil,  fruit  (particularly  raisins),  silk,  &jttoa, 
wool,  and  hitks.  Population  in  lS7i',  *J^«rllM*  The 
Gulf  of  Patraa  Eca  between  the  north-west  part  of 
the  Morea  and  Livadla  or  Northern  Greece,  formed 
on  the  west  by  the  Capes  of  Scropha  and  Papas,  and 
oommunicating  on  the  east  with  the  gulf  by  the  Strait 
«^f  Lepauto;  greatest  length,  east  to  west,  about 
30  miles;  grvuitest  breadth,  14  miles.  It  is  exposed 
to  heavy  sweUs,  and  is  in  consequence  dangerous  to 
navigate^  eapeciallv  during  wint<^r. 

PATEIABCHS  (from  the  Greek  patiia^  tribe; 
arfhtitiy  to  rule)  are  the  antedUuvian  heads  of  families, 
and  the  three  fathers  of  the  Hebrew  race,  Abraham. 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The  epithet  pairianhal  is  henc43 
used  to  denote  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  the 
eftriy  ages,  and  the  venerable  dignity  of  age.  The 
patriaiduJ  government  is  that  which  prevails  in  a 
state  of  society  in  which  the  peoole  are  not  yet 
organized  into  a  nation,  but  form  inaependent  tribes, 
clans,  or  familiej^  under  the  government  of  their 
common  ancestor,  or  Ma  representative,  the  existing 
head  of  the  family.  The  term  patnurch^  at  a  later 
pmod,  became  the  title  of  the  presidents  of  the  san- 
hedrim, which  exercised  a  general  authority  over  the 
Jews  of  Syria  and  Persia  after  the  destruction  of 
Jemaalem.  The  patriarchate  of  Tiberias  ff>r  the 
Western  Jews  subsisted  till  415,  that  ©f  Babylon  for 
the  Eastern  Jews  till  1038.  From  them  the  title 
was  adopted  by  the  Christians,  who  applied  it,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  to  the  hisho[)«  of 
Borneo  Constantinople,  Alexandrix^  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem.  These  patriarchs  exercised  the  power  of 
cousecration,  and  of  supervision  over  the  archhi^^hops 
and  bishops  within  their  jurisdictionB.  While  the 
Patriarch  of  Eome  became  the  supreme  pontiff  of  the 
West  (see  Popes),  the  four  heads  of  the  Eastern 
church  preserved  the  title  of  patriarch,  hut  were 
nearly  strip jicd  of  their  authority  by  the  conquests  of 
the  Saracens.  The  Armenian,  Abysfiinian,  Jacobite, 
and  Maronito  churches  have  their  own  patri.archa. 
The  Patriarch  of  Conatatitinople  is  the  primate  of 
the  Greek  Church  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  bears 
the  title  of  acumen  tea/.  He  is  invested  with  his 
dignity  by  the  sultan.  (See  Greek  Chukch.)  The 
Patriarch  of  Moscow,  whose  authority  extondtid  over 
the  Russian  Church,  was  superseded,  during  the  reign 
of  Peter  the  Great,  by  the  holy  synod.  In  ^e  Ca- 
thoEo  Chnrch  the  Archbishops  of  Lisbon  and  Venice 
have  the  title  of  patriarch.  The  latter  has  no  supe- 
riority over  other  archbishops;  the  former  is  primate 
of  PortngaL  The  patriarchate  of  Aquileia  was  diWded 
in  1761  into  the  archbiahoprics  of  Udine  and  Gtirz 
(since  of  Loibach). 

PATEICIAKS  (Latin,  patridua,  from  paUr, 
father),  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  mem- 
bers and  descendants  b}'  blood  or  adoption  of  the 
original  gentct  of  which  the  popidus  Bomanus  was 
wholly  composed, until  the  plebeians  became  a  distinct 
class  of  citizens.  Tlie  other  parts  of  the  Boman 
population,  the  clients  and  slaves,  did  not  belong  to 
the  popnlus  Bomanus^  OriginaUy  the  two  trib^  of 
RamBMises  and  Titienses  enjoyed  exclnsive  political 
privilegea,  but  the  Etruscan  tribe  of  Lucerenses  was 
admitted  to  the  same  rights  by  Tarquinius  Frisciis 
(himself  an  Etruscan).  Notwithstanding  this  equali- 
zation the  two  older  tribes  were  known  as  the  faU'u 
vi^Jorum  ffcniium,  and  the  new  tribu  as  the  patrfs 
m  inorum  gait i urn.  l'.ach  tribe  consisted  of  ten  curia^ 
and  each  curia  of  ten  genUs  and  of  Uie  same  number 
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of  dn'un(r,  wLicli  were  eatabllalied  lor  repfresentatlTe 
luid  militi^ry  purpoaea.  Tiie  geoa,  aJil  tbe  members 
of  which  boro  tbe  same  gentile  came,  sent  its  leaflet 
to  the  ieaate,  bo  that  the  aumber  of  senatora  for  the 
three  tribes  amounted  to  300.  During  the  tijne  of 
the  republio  diitingu  tailed  loreigiiers  and  wealthy 
ptebetana  were  oocasionally  made  patnctans.  When 
the  plebeiana  became  a  die  tin  tt  order  the  patricians 
became  a  real  ariBtocracy  of  birth^  and  occupied  ail 
the  civil  and  religious  offiicea*  Xn  matter  how  poor 
he  waa  there  waa  no  power  could  make  a  patrician  a 
plebeian,  uulei»is  he,  of  hh  own  aocorci,  left  bi^  gens 
and  curia,  and  gave  up  its  obligatlona  and  privileges. 
On  the  other  bond,  no  plebeian,  however  wealthy, 
could  become  a  patiician,  except  in  accordance  with  i 
a  lex  cuHata^  or  law  of  the  curia?,  and  this  m'os  seldom 
pomed.  About  the  clos^^  of  the  republic  the  number  of 
patrician  families  had  dimitibhed  to  fifty,  Juliiin 
UKsar,  Augustus,  and  sin:ceeding  emperora  found  it 
nedeoiaty  to  raise  plebeian  families  to  the  patrician 
RUik,  Inuring  the  first  centuries  of  the  republic  there 
was  an  almost  uninterrupted  struggle  between  the 
patriciana  and  [jlebeiana,  lu  which  l5ie  former  fought 
bard  to  retain  their  excluBive  rights,  but  which  ended 
in  the  eittablishment  of  the  pr^i tical  equality  of  the  two 
ordern;  only  a  few  insignificant  offices  remained  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  patridaat.  The  f Oirtnation 
of  A  new  aristocracy,  founded  on  wealth  and  on  the 
boMing  of  the  ofKues  of  consul,  pnttor^  and  ctinile 
ffidilo,  made  the  patridacs  of  still  less  account.  Dur- 
ing the  empire  the  Roman  citi/.ena  were  divided  into 
the  two  classes  of  pKJpulus  and  patricii.  The  conquest 
of  Kome  by  the  Gothsj  which  deprived  many  of  the 
jiatriciaua  of  their  liberty  or  their  lives,  or  comj>elk>d 
them  to  tleo  to  Constatitiiiople,  led  to  the  abolitioa 
of  all  distinction  between  patricians  and  plebeians. 
When  the  s«at  of  government  was  removed  ta  Con- 
stantinople, Constantino  the  Great»  desirous  of  re- 
storing the  ancient  Roman  ranks,  instituted  a  Dew 
patrician  dignity,  which  was  a  mere  persf^nal  title,  and 
which  crmld  be  acquired  only  by  high  birth  and  dis- 
tinguished  merits,  lender  the  Carloiiiigians  and  the 
Bucceetiing  emperors  the  title  of  patrician  denoted  an 
exxdted  rank^  and  was  connected  alwo  with  the  govern- 
ui^it  of  Ittiiue  and  Its  provinces,  and  the  support  of 
the  Papal  see.  Charlemagne  assumed  the  title  of  a 
Roman  patrician  before  he  waa  declared  emperor, 
and  Henry  TV.^  as  such,  deposed  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
In  modem  times  a  few  noble  faroiHea  in  the  imperial 
cities  were  called  patridana,  because  they  were  espe- 
cially entitled  to  certam  high  offices.  In  some 
Italian  cities  the  title  of  patrician  is  still  used  to 
denote  a  member  of  the  nohilitir. 

PATRICK  (Pateicius),  St.,  the  apostle  of  Ireland, 
was  bom,  according  to  some  authorities,  in  372,  and 
to  others  277  or  337.  His  birth -place  is  equally  a 
matter  of  uncertaiuty.  From  bis  CoafeBsiona  we 
leam  that  his  father,  Calpumius,  dt'SceGded  from  a 
Breton  family,  hxvd  served  as  a  deeuri<m  in  the  Roman 
army,  and  possessed  a  farm  near  Bonavem  Tabemioe, 
which  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  near  the  site  of  Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer,  and  by  others  at  the  place  called  after 
bim,  Kilpa trick,  in  Dumbartonshire.  His  mother, 
according  to  some  ancient  biographers,  was  called 
Conches  or  Cbncheasa,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a 
viater  of  the  Bishop  of  Tours*  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
Patrick  (or  rather  Suocatb,  for  such  waa  bis  name 
previous  to  his  setting  out  on  bis  great  mission)  was 
carried  of!  from  bis  father  s  farm  by  a  band  of  pirates, 
who  sold  him  to  an  Ulster  chief  named  MiLhu,  whose 
flocks  be  tended  for  six  ye^rs.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  he  made  his  esoapo,  and  went  to  France,  where 
he  became  a  monk,  residing  for  some  time  at  Tours, 
and  afterwards  in  the  famoui  monastery  of  Lerina. 
Here  he  did  not  remain  long,  for,  oa  he  tells  ua  in 


the  work  ah-eady  alluded  to,  he  was  moved  by  ^ft^ 
to  undertake  the  conversion  of  the  Iruh  to  Chnsl^ 
anity.  Having  been  ordained  a  blaIio|i  and  rtodv^A 
the  Papal  benediction  from  Celestine  ^  he  went  ofv 
to  his  choaen  field  of  labour  about  the  jear  4I&. 
Here  he  is  said  to  have  founded  over  3^  ofaiir^i% 
baptized  with  bis  own  hand  more  than  12y000panaai^ 
and  ordained  a  great  number  of  prieata.  He  tei 
bis  see  at  Armagh  about  the  year  454.  Many  wkmr 
cles  are  ascribed  to  him,  particularly  the  extlrpitifln 
of  aE  venomous  creatures  in  the  island.  The  date  ef 
his  death  is  variously  set  down  at  460  and  493;  it 
took  pUice  at  a  phbce  called  Saol,  near  Bowapatri^ 
and  his  relics  v  ere  preserved  at  Downpatrick  till  the 
time  of  the  Reformation;  the  place  is  still  veoenled 
by  the  Irish.  His  authentic  literary  remains  ooont 
of  his  Confessions  and  a  letter  addreaaed  to  a  WeUi 
chief  named  Conjtic,  both  written  in  barbarona  Xtftii, 
but  of  considerable  historical  value.  Theae^  with 
several  other  productions  aaoribed  to  hun,  w«re  pob* 
lifihed  in  WOkins's  Concilia,  and  separately  by  Ware 
in  1056.  A  biography  of  the  saint  waa  pablished  by 
Dr.  Todd  (one  vol  8vo,  Dublin,  lb63). 

PATRICK,  St.,  Order  of,  an  Irish  onler  of 
knighthood,  instituted  in  1783  by  Geor^  ITL,  en- 
giually  consisting  of  the  sovereigTi,  the  lord-lieuteniat 
of  Ireland  for  the  time  bemg  (who  is  the  graadmafter 
of  the  order),  and  fifteen  knights;  but  by  a  statute 
In  1333  the  order  was  enlarged  and  the  Dumber  of 
knights  raised  to  twenty- two.  The  tnaignia  of  the 
order  are  a  gold  collar,  composed  of  red  and  white 
enameEed  roses  alternating  with  harps  bound  together 
with  knots  of  gold ;  in  the  centre  is  an  imperial  crow^ 
surmounting  a  gold  harp,  from  winch  is  MHiqisodfil 
the  badge,  which  is  also  of  gold  and  oval  in  shape; 
in  the  centre  of  the  barlgti  is  the  cross  o£  SL  Palrioli; 
surmounted  by  a  shamrock,  the  leaves  of  which  hear 
ao  imperial  crown;  round  this  is  a  blue  enamelkd 
band  bearing  the  motto  *  Quis  separ&bit.'  Tlie  star 
differs  from  the  badge  in  being  cixt:iilar  loatead  of 
ij\  al  in  shape.  The  mantle  and  hood  are  of  a]cj*blas 
tabicet,  lined  with  white  silk. 

PATIilMONIUil  PETRI  (Patrfmony  of  St 
Peter)  is  the  name  of  a  former  administrative  divitioiii 
of  the  Papal  States,  consisting  chiefly  oif  the  terntory 
given  to  the  pope  by  Matilda,  oounteai  ci  Tnacany^ 
in  the  twelfth  century.  It  ctiiTesponds  to  what  wai 
the  modem  delegation  of  Civita  Vecchi%  and  the 
north-west  part  of  the  comarca  di  Homa* 

PATRISTIC  THEOLOGY  {Thtol^jgiaM  P^irv- 
tica)t  that  bran  eb  of  hbtorical  theology  which  is  parti- 
cularly devoted  to  the  lives  and  doctrines  of  thts  fith<Tn 
of  the  church.  In  the  beginning  of  the  preaeal  c«K 
tury  the  German  Protestants  paid  particular  attSBtiDll 
to  it,  OS  aiTordiog  a  satisfactory,  thou^  laboriOQi 
way  of  arriving  at  the  Imtory  of  the  Christian  doe* 
trine  and  cotistitution  iii  the  first  six  centoriea.  See 
Engelhardt,  Leitfaden  zu  patristischcn  Vorlesnngcn 
(Erkngen,  1S22) ;  Mohler,  Patrologie,  edited  hf 
Reithmayr  (vol  L  parts  1  and  2,  Batisbon,  1S3»-40V 

PATROCLUS,  the  friend  of  Achillea,  viraa  the  sod 
of  Menoetius,  one  of  tlie  Argonauts^  and  of  Sthende 
or  Folymela^  He  accidentally  killed  Cly«anyion% 
the  son  of  Amphidamus,  in  a  game  of  dice  ail  Opoa 
His  father  saved  him  by  flight,  and  carried  him  lo 
FeleuB,  by  whom  he  was  kindly  received  and  edo- 
cated  as  the  companion  of  his  son.  He  ^ccompsiued 
Achilles  to  Troy,  and  remained,  Kke  hiT»*^  inactive, 
when  the  auger  of  Achilles  prevented  him  faeoi 
taking  a  part  In  the  war»  At  length  the  i 
of  action  seemed  so  urgent  that  Achilles 
PatrocluB  to  go  to  the  wnTt  arrayed  in  his  ow 
His  success  was  at  first  brilliant;  but,  Apo^  htinqf 
stunned  him  and  rendered  him  defenoSess,  he  «nts 
slain  by  Euphorbus  and  Hector.     The  Greeks  rt- 
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Aberdeen's  Act),  waa  law  up  till  1874.  The  first  step 
in  tlie  iettlement  of  a  pansii  minister  WAa  the  presen- 
tation by  the  patron;  but  the  presentee,  bofnro  he 
IimI  ft  right  to  the  eniolaments  of  the  benefice,  liail  to 
ba  auimittetl  to  it  by  the  preabytery.  He  was  first 
appointed  to  pren^ h  certain  trial  sermon  a.  By  Lord 
Aberdeen's  act  it  was  provided  that  after  the  triftl 
sermoQSi  the  preabjrtery  Bbould  give  to  the  membeni 
d  the  congregation  opportumty  to  state  any  important 
objectioiLi  to  the  presentee*  The  ptieabytery  were  to 
dtqxtse  of  these  objeetioiu  or  refer  them  to  &  superior 
church  court  J  and  if  the  objcctiona  were  conuidered 
well  founded  the  presentee  could  be  rejected  by  the 
preftbytcry.  By  the  Patronage  Act  of  1874>  37  and 
88  Yict.  cap.  Ixxxil  pfttronikge  waa  a^n  abolijihed, 
ttid  the  right  of  chooeing  their  own  minister  devolved 
upon  the  congregation,  the  former  patron  to  receive 
aa  oampenaation  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  stipend, 
or  a  proportion  thereof  if  he  ia  a  joint  patrou,  Iii 
the  Proteatant  churches  of  JJenmark,  GennJiuy,  and 
Sweden  patronage  exiuts  to  eoine  extent^  eubject  to 
more  or  less  restriction  in  different  lot^alitiei).  In 
the  Greek  Church  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops , 
except  in  Kussia,  where  lay  patronage  is  exercised 
to  a  certain  extent, 

PATRONYMK !  (Gre^k, pater,  father,  and  moma, 
name),  a  name  which  designates  a  person  in  reference 
to  some  of  his  ancestors,  either  immediate  or  remote. 
In  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  patronymics  are  very 
common.  In  Sanskrit  they  have  thirteen  recognized 
terminations.  In  Greek  the  suffixes  were  idiifj  ion, 
iadB*t  cid€4f  &c.  for  tiie  masciilinej  and  nw,  m,  «*, 
4a  for  the  feminine*  Achillea  iit  called  by  Homer 
both  Pelides  and  -'Eacides,  Peleus  being  hia  father's 
name  and  .f£acui)  that  of  his  grandfather.  The  Latins 
boiTOWed  their  patronymic  terminations  idea  and  is 
from  the  Greek,  Among  modern  languageii  the 
Russian,  Danish,  German^  and  English  have  adopted 
patronymic  terminations,  the  suffixes  being  respec- 
tively y^tch,  sen,  tohn  or  won,  and  wn.  The  Nonuau 
FUcj'thti  Welsh  Ap,  the  Irish  0,  and  the  Highland 
Mac  are  prefixed  to  the  pateisal  namCp  which  thus 
becomes  a  patronymic.    See  Naves  (Pebsokal), 

PAU,  a  to^vn  of  If ra&ce,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Basaea-Pyri^n^ea,  on  a  lofty  ridge  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Gave-de-Pau,  here  crossed  by  a  iitie 
bridge,  53  miles  e.s*k*  of  Bayonne,  and  commanding 
ft  magnificent  view  of  the  Western  Pyrenees.  It  has 
several  stjuarea,  of  which  the  Place  Koyale,  with  a 
finely  phiuted  promenade,  and  a  marble  statue  of 
Henry  IV,,  and  the  Place- de-la- Cora^die,  communi- 
cating with  a  suburb  by  a  bridge  which  spans  a  deep 
ravine,  are  the  moBt  deserving  of  notice.  The  most 
conspicuous  and  interesting  edifice  is  the  castlo  in 
which  Henry  IV.  was  born,  crowning  a  lofty  peak  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  town,  and  overhanging 
the  Gave.  It  is  a  huge,  angular,  and  irregular  struc- 
ture, fiaaked  with  towers,  of  which  ^ve  still  remain, 
the  highest  (the  Tom-  de  Ga»ton-Phoebas)  or  donjon 
having  a  heit^ht  of  lOD  feet,  and  another^  called  the 
Tour  do  la  Monnaie,  being  the  traditional  asylum 
which  Margaret  of  VaJois  gave  to  Calvin  and  other 
persecuted  refoiTQuni,  Great  part  of  the  castle  was 
restored  in  good  taate^  and  providerl  ivith  antique 
furniture  acquired  at  great  expcnBeliy  Louia-Philippe, 
FftU  has  ft  court  of  appeal  for  the  departments  of 
PftWsa-Pyrrfnfea,  Hautes  -  Pyi^n^Sesj  and  Landes; 
oonrtB  of  Hist  resort  and  commerce ;  an  academy, 
<x>llege,  mufleum^  library,  agricnltural  society,  and 
■odety  of  science,  literature,  and  art.  The  manufac- 
tures conaiBt  of  napkins,  excellent  table  linen,  rLigs, 
carpets,  paper,  and  leather.  The  trade  is  in  wine^ 
Bayonne  hams,  salt  provisions,  excellent  chestnuts, 
printed  cottons,  iron,  &a  Pau  has  given  birth  to 
tiro  aovereignB,  Henry  IV.  and  Bemadotte  (Cliarles 


XrV.  of  Sweden).     It  is  ft  fav^oorite  remt  of  tfe 

English  in  winter^  having  ft  mild,  dry  climitr,  wji 
no  sudden  variations  of  temperature;  it  is  ft  oooven- 
ieiit  star  ting- place  for  traveUer*  desirous  of  cxpknn^ 
the  Pyrenees.     Pop.  {1SS1>.  29,*>7L 

PAUL,  the  apostle  of  the  Oentilo^  vnm  hmm  ti 
Jewish  parents*  at  Tarsus,  in  CiUcia,  and  inberiteil 
the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizim.  Hi*  arigmil  nasir 
was  Saul.  He  received  a  learned  educatian,  and 
early  went  to  Jerusalem  to  study  onder  Gamaliel 
one  of  the  moat  celebrated  Jcvt-ish  rabbins  in  i^ 
tnne  of  our  Sa\dour,  who  instructed  him  m  tlie  Jew- 
ish laws  and  traditions.  He  waa  also  acqoaiiiiad 
with  the  Greek  poets  and  philosopher^  aa  bis  cpisila 
flhow,  and  learned  a  trade  (that  of  ft  mftker  of  tCBl4» 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Jewiali  teacliai^  hf 
which  he  afterwards  supported  himself  in  hia  travsk 
Thus  prepared  for  the  office  of  teacher,  he  joined, 
a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  aect  of  ^ 
Pharisees,  and  became  a  persecutor  of  th6  ChriiUam, 
to  crush  whom  the  Sanhedrim  employed  him  both  in 
and  out  of  Jerusalem.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostk^ 
Cftatains  several  instances  of  the  heat  of  his  utal  in 
this  cruel  work,  upon  which  he  entered  frma  h» 
attachment  to  the  law  of  his  fathers.  He  sra»  yer- 
sent  at  and  encouragefi  the  stoning  of  Stepbia  to 
death.  He  was  even  on  hia  way  to  jymma^am,  wili 
full  power  from  the  chief  priests  to  ftRCst  tbe  dnif- 
tions^  when  he  waa  led  by  a  miracle  (Acts  is.  aad 
xxii)  to  view  Christianity  in  a  different  ]%h£,  aftJ 
to  seek  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  excellettoe  <ol  the 
religion  from  the  instmctions  of  Chriaiiais  teacbeca 
The  disciples  had  at  first  strong  saspidoiiB  agafatfi 
their  late  persecutor,  but  they  were  aUajed  by  Bar- 
nabus.  His  former  corelimooisla  on  ▼mzioiia  nwniiiiaw 
tried  to  compass  hia  deafUL  fOa  mdideii  otmrtma^ 
effected  by  the  divine  interpodtli]]!,  wa*  fridicifcail  by 
the  change  of  hia  name  from  Siul  to  Paml,  aad  Im 
engaged  in  the  work  of  an  apostle  with  an  ftnlonr 
that  overcame  every  difficulty.  Arftbia,  Syria,  Asia 
MinoTt  Greece,  and  tbe  islands  of  tho  Medjterraneaa 
were  the  aoeaea  of  his  unwearied  activity  in  proomi' 
gating  tbe  dootrina  of  Christianity.  In  all  his  joor* 
neys  he  laboured  to  entabliah  new  churches  aaid  te 
confirm  the  f  oitb  of  those  already  existing.  He  iBftde 
himself  useful  to  tbe  churches  of  Antioch  (whae  be 
first  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles),  Bphcao^ 
and  Jerusalem  by  inatnicting  them,  by  arnuigi&g 
their  ceremonies^  and  collecting  a]ma  far  the  poonr 
members.  The  churches  of  Phillppi  In  Macedeou* 
of  Corinth,  Galatia,  and  Tbe^alonicft  boocaired  bim 
la  their  founder;  and  the  Epistles  in  tho  New  Teate- 
ment,  which  be  T^^rote  to  these  cbatclie%  and  t»  tbe 
chorchea  in  the  chief  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  Bfobor, 
and  to  Rome,  show  tho  paternal  relation  in  wiudk  be 
stood  to  them  and  the  paternal  care  wbicb  he  cscr- 
dsed  over  them.  By  admitting  the  GentUas  te  ft 
participation  in  the  Ue&^ings  of  Christ Lauifr,  willioet 
requiring  them  to  submit  to  the  Jewish  ritc%  be  pro- 
moted the  progress  of  Christianity  far  nKxre  Uuui  be 
could  have  done  had  ho  baptized  none  but  bis  own 
countrymen.  But  this  conduct  exposed  him  to  the 
hatred  of  the  Jews,  who  persecuted  him  «■  an  flkpoetale; 
and  everything  at  Jerusalem  was  prepaavd  te  bit 
destruction.  Hi  the  sixtieth  year  of  tb«  OfatMai 
era,  after  labouring  with  unwearied  seal  for  ante 
than  twenty  years  to  spread  the  doctriiiet  of  Jeau^ 
he  boldly  went  to  Jeniaalera  with  the  money  wbidt 
be  had  collected  for  the  support  of  the  oppTwiiJ 
Christians  in  Palestine.  He  waa  there  ftmsled  and 
brought  to  CiEsarea,  where  he  waa  kept  ft  ] 
for  two  years  by  the  Roman  govemma  F« 
Felix*  The  fearless  spirit  with  wbldi  be  i 
bis  whole  conduct  exdted  the  same  idmini 
had  been  ptodaced  in  the  AineopagUB  and  i 
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wtae  men  of  Athena  {whore  DionyBiiw  the  Areopagite 
became  one  of  his  AilbcrentR)  by  hk  enthosiaatic 
eloquence.  Having  Ijeen  illerjally  impriaoned  he 
appealed,  aa  a  Roman  citizen,  to  the  emperor,  And  was 
Bent  t<j  Rome.  He  was  shipwrecked  at  Melita  (Malta), 
and  in  the  sprintf  of  the  year  62  arrived  at  the  capital 
of  the  world  He  w;i8  treated  with  respect,  hut  as  a 
pmoner  of  state,  and  gaine^l  over  many  dwtinguiahed 
Romans  to  the  Christian  faith.  It  h  certain  that  he 
was  «et  free  in  the  year  64;  but  the  acconnt  of  hifl 
farther  trnvela  in  Spain,  Britain,  Macedonia,  tireece, 
and  the  borders  of  Alia  is  founded  solely  on  conjec- 
ture. In  the  year  66  Paul  returned  to  Rome,  waa 
again  arreatcdi  and,  according  to  the  eariy  church 
hiatoriana,  died  the  death  of  a  martyr.  The  hiatory 
of  no  apostle  is  so  rich  in  remarkable  events,  hard- 
shjpSj  and  soiFerin^d  aa  that  of  this  great  man.  Even 
the  eaemiea  of  the  religion  for  which  he  lived  and 
died  conld  not  deny  the  ^if  ta  of  his  mind,  his  deep 
and  extensive  knowledge^  profound  understanding  of 
Um  nature  of  religion,  Hchne£»  and  acnteness  of 
thought,  and  high  tolent  for  teaching. 

PAUL,  the  name  of  five  popes. — Paut.  I,,  pope 
from  757-767,  bn>ther  of  Stephen  IL,  sttod  on  good 
terms  with  Pepin  and  Charlemagne.  A  council  held 
under  him  at  Gen  tidy  maintained  tbo  procession  nf 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son,  in  opposition  to  the 
Greek  Church,  Letters  written  by  him  are  still 
extant,  and  he  haa  found  a  place  in  the  ctdendar. — 
Paul  IL,  pope  from  1461-71,  a  native  of  Venice, 
originally  called  Pietro  P.ju-bo,  archdeacon  of  Eulogna 
and  bbhop  of  Cervia,  then  apostolical  protonotary 
and  cardinal,  a  nepb  ew  of  the  notorious  Eugenius  IV., 
was  ostentatioua  and  dissipated  in  his  habits.  Shortly 
after  the  eommenccnient  of  his  pontificate  ho  annulled 
the  electonil  law,  which  not  long  before  had  been 
Sirranged  with  the  emperor.  He  excommunicated 
George  Po<liehrad,  caused  a  crosado  to  be  preached 
against  him,  and  was  continually  engaged  in  dealings 
with  King  Perdinand  of  Naples.  In  France,  owing 
to  the  jfiitnness  of  the  parliament,  he  eouJd  not  suc-^ 
ceed  in  obtaining  a  formal  repeal  of  the  pragraiatic 
wuiction. — Paul  III.,  pope  from  1534-49,  formerly 
AlHMmdro  Pamese,  a  Roman  by  birth,  bishop  of 
Oifei*and  dean  of  the  college  of  cardinals^  estabHshed 
the  order  of  Jesuits,  opened  the  Council  of  Trent, 
defended  himself  by  his  legates  in  the  conferences 
between  Catholics  and  Protertants  at  the  Diets  of 
Worms  and  Ratisbon;  established,  on  the  suggeitiaa 
of  Cardinal  Carafifo,  a  general  inquisition  for  the 
euppression  of  Protestantism,  and  thereupon  bej^m  a 
reckless  cmsade  against  the  Reformation. — Paul  IV., 
pope  from  15r>5~5i),  formerly  John  Peter  Caraifay  a 
Neapolitan,  bishop  t>f  Chiett,  protested,  along  with 
Cajetan,  founder  ef  the  order  of  Tbeatines,  against 
the  religious  Peace  of  Augsburg-,  and  tho  conferrin;^ 
of  the  imperial  crown  on  Ferdinand  I,  He  ener* 
getically  directed  the  power  of  the  Inquisitioa  against 
everything  tending  to  favour  Protestantiain,  estab- 
lished aa  Index  Librorum  Prohibitomm,  caused  a 
▼igilMit  seardi  to  be  made  after  heretical  books  for 
the  purpose  of  burning  them,  and,  not  satisfied  with 
combating  tho  advancing  opinions  of  the  age,  sought 
to  re-establish  the  ancient  supremacy  of  the  Papal 
eeei  His  violent  proceedings  were  so  detested  by 
tbe  people  and  a  great  port  of  the  nobility  of  Rome, 
that  a  violent  tumult  broke  out  after  his  death,  and 
almost  every  memorial  of  him  was  destroyed. ^ — 
Paul  V,,  pope  from  1605-21,  formerly  Camillo 
Borgheee,  a  rigid  canonist,  in  a  straggle  with  the 
Veoetian  Republic,  which  held  the  views  of  Paul 
Serpit  iraa  ohKged  to  succumb,  though  he  was  vigor* 
cwsly  supported  by  the  Jesuits,  and  eapocsally  by 
Bellarmin.  The  chief  controversies  of  hii  time 
related  to  grace  and  the  immaculate  conception. 


PAUL  I.,  Emperor  of  Russia^  son  of  Peter  III. 
and  Catharine  U.,  was  bom  in  1754.  His  father,  on 
account  of  hi»  dijiliko  of  Catharine,  would  not  ackn^w- 
leflge  his  legitimacy;  btit  on  the  death  of  Ivan  in 
1763  he  became  the  sole  remaining  heir  to  the  crown, 
and  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Cemnt  Panin  and 
Jipinus.  His  mother  treated  him  with  great  riiifrmr, 
and  kept  hira  constantly  estrange ti  from  public  atFairn 
during  her  life.  In  1773  he  married  a  Princess  of 
Hesse ' Da nnstmlt,  who  died  soon  after,  and  in  177^ 
ho  married  Frincets  Dorothea  of  Wurtt-mberg^  who 
l^ecame  the  mother  of  tho  Emperor  Alexander  L, 
Prince  Constantine,  the  late  Emperor  Nicholm,  and 
the  Grand-prince  Michael,  and  eeveral  daughters. 
In  17&0  he  traveOed,  with  bia  wife,  under  the  title 
of  Count  of  the  North,  in  Poland,  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  and  Hidland,  and  after  his  rotiun  retired  to 
his  usual  place  of  residence,  the  Palace  of  Gatschina^ 
and  waa  permitted  to  take  yxirt  neither  in  civil  nor 
military  affairs.  On  the  death  of  Catharine  in  17i)d 
the  prince  was  finally  released  from  hie  long  restraint; 
and  the  first  acts  of  his  govemmicnt,  after  performing 
tho  obeeqnies  of  his  mother,  and  paying  the  last 
hoBonit  to  his  father,  whose  murderers  he  disgraced, 
were  dictated  by  benevolent  intentions.  He  put  an 
end  to  tho  war  with  Persia,  and  liberated  the  Poles 
who  were  in  ci^nfinement  in  Kussuk  But  tlie  severe 
treatment  to  which  he  had  been  Biibjected  for  forty 
yean  hail  exercised  a  most  injurious  influence  upon 
hie  character,  and,  combined  with  the  natural  violence 
and  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  led  to  thore  acta  of 
despotism  and  foOy  which  stain  his  reign.  He  joined 
the  (xudition  of  crowns  ngainj*t  France,  and  sent 
10O,OtM>  men,  partly  under  Suwaroff  and  Korsakoff, 
to  Italy  and  Switzerhmd,  and  partly  to  Holland. 
The  Ru»fiian  arms  were  at  first  successful ;  but  after 
thii  defeat  at  Zttridi  his  increasing  distrust  of  the 
British  and  Aastrian  courts^  *»d  ^^  jwtful  manage- 
ment of  General  Bonaparte,  who  dismii«sed  the  Rus- 
sian prisoners  newly  clothed  and  armt^d,  and  insinu- 
nted  new  suspicions  into  the  mind  of  the  csar,  broke 
otf  his  connection  with  the  coalition.  Louia  XVII L, 
w  ho  had  been  received  into  tho  Russian  territory  with 
every  mark  of  attention,  and  the  French  emigrants 
were  ortlercd  to  quit  the  country.  Paul  had  caused 
himself  to  be  declared  Grand-master  of  the  Knights 
of  Malta  (1703),  after  the  resignation  of  that  dignity 
bjthe  Baron  Hompesch;  but  Britain,  having  con- 

aueied  tbe  island  in  1800,  refused  to  surrender  it  to 
le  Ruasisn  emperor.  Pa;iil  therefore  laid  an  embargo 
on  all  British  ghipa  in  the  Russian  ports,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Pnuisian  courts 
to  enter  into  a  convention  for  the  protection  of  their 
commerce  against  the  «icroachments  of  the  British 
by  flea.  His  internal  administrntian  was  character- 
ized by  siniilar  traitu  of  impetuosity,  and  in  many 
caacs  of  tyranny.  His  innovations  in  the  anny  (par- 
ticolarly  the  Introduction  of  hair-powder  .ind  queues) : 
Mb  prohibition  against  the  wearing  of  round  hat^ 
pantaloons^  kc;  his  order  obliging  all  persons  who 
met  him  in  the  streets  to  leave  their  carriage,  and 
prostrate  themselves  before  him;  and  other  acts  of  a 
similar  nature,  excited  general  discontent.  Other 
measures  of  a  more  serious  character  finally  produced 
a  conspiracy  among  the  nobles.  They  excited  mutual 
suspidona  between  Paul  and  his  Bon%  and  Alexander 
finally  consented  to  assume  the  government  until  the 
mind  and  health  of  his  father  were  restored.  The 
conspirators  entered  the  antechamber  of  the  emperor, 
ia  Bt.  Michael's  Palace^  at  11  o'clock  at  night 
(March  24,  1801),  by  a  secret  passive,  and  the  door 
to  the  emperor's  cfaainber  was  opened  by  the  guard, 
who  WHS  deoeived  by  an  alarm  of  fire.  An  act  was 
then  read  to  him,  by  which  he  was  to  acknowledge 
himself  incapable  of  conducting  tiie  government,  and 
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vurretider  it  to  Alexander.  Pmil  cried  out»  *I  am 
emperor*  and  will  remain  so;*  and  he  waa  then  de- 
ivpatcbed  by  the  ooiispiratona.  Some  accounta  s^y 
that  he  was  ^tnuigled  in  hU  bed  with  hia  o\yu  Hiujh. 
In  the  Kussian  mariiJfesto  on  the  subject  hiB  death 
uras  aacril^Gil  to  apoplexy. 

PAUL,  St.  Vincent  he,  one  of  the  moat  eminent 
of  modeni  philanthropists,  was  born  of  poor  parentn, 
in  the  village  of  Ponay,  in  the  dioceae  of  Dax,  in  the 
year  157t>.  Some  of  his  early  years  were  spent  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Pyreueea  tending  his  father  a  scanty 
ilnck;  but  as  the  boy  exhibited  signs  r>f  remarkable 
}>romiBe,  he  was  sent  to  be  educated  first  at  Dax,  and 
then  St  Toulouse.  There  he  completed  hU  eccleaiius- 
tieal  Ktndiea,  and  waa  ordained  priest  in  160t}*  In 
1GG5,  while  on  a  voyage  from  JIarseille  to  Narbonne, 
he  was  captured  by  Turkish  pirates^  and  sent  to 
Tuiiia,  where  he  was  in  slavery  for  two  years  under 
three  diff ereut  nuuiters,  the  last  of  whom^  a  renegade 
from  Nice,  he  recoTi verted  to  Chrietiantty,  and  induced 
to  eiscape  with  bim  to  France.  They  reache<l  Aiguea- 
Mortei  ia  a  Mttle  akiff,  2Sth  June,  1GU7,  The  next 
year  Vincent  spent  in  Rome,  where  he  aecured  the 
friendship  of  Cardinal  d'Oaaat,  who  sent  him  to  Paris 
on  a  secret  mission  to  Henry  IV.,  and  who  after- 
vrmds  procured  his  nominatiiHi  t*j  the  Abbey  of 
St»  Leonard  de  Cbatime,  in  the  diocese  of  Eochelle. 
About  the  same  time  be  was  appointed  almoner  to 
C^ueen  Margaret  of  Valoia.  In  1613  Philippe  Eman- 
uel de  Gondi,  count  de  Joigny,  conHded  to  him  the 
education  of  liid  sona,  one  of  whom  became  after- 
wardft  famous  na  the  Cardinal  tie  Ketz,  In  161  f>  he 
begmn  the  courae  of  laboum  im  a  missionary  which 
cxxnipied  so  large  a  jjortion  of  his  life,  and  the  next 
year  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  institution  which 
eventnally  developed  into  the  inlluential  congregation 
of  Priests  of  the  l^ilssiou,  an  asaociation  of  priesta 
wh{>  devote  theiOBelveB  to  the  ta^k  of  assisting  the 
parish  clergy,  by  preachiag  and  receiving  confesaiont 
periodically  in  those  distHctA  to  which  tlit^y  may  be 
inyited.  The  assoctatea  received  royal  Itftters  [latent 
in  1627|  were  erected  into  a  congregation  by  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  in  I6S2,  and  in  the  following  year 
established  themselves  in  the  Priory  of  St,  Lazare  in 
PariSj  whence  the  name  of  Lazarists,,  by  which  they 
are  loiuetiiiiea  called  The  reformation  of  the  boa- 
pitatsp  the  establishment  of  the  first  foundling  hospital 
iti  France,  the  inatituti(>n  of  the  Sisterhood  of  Charity, 
the  instruction  of  idiots  at  his  Priory  of  St  Lazare, 
and  continual  labours  among  the  convicta  sent  to  the 
galleys  are  the  next  events  to  be  recorded  in  his  his- 
t*»ry*  It  ia  said  that  he  wore  for  some  weeks  the 
chains  of  a  convict  more  iiii fortunate  than  guilty, 
but  the  atory  has  been  queirtioned.  During  the 
famine  which  depopulated  Lorraine  (1638—1319)  he 
oolleoted  and  distributed  2,000,000  li\Tcs  among  the 
eufferera.  Me  attended  Louis  XIIL  in  his  last  iU* 
nen,  uid  waa  a}>pt:]inted  by  the  oueen -regent  one  of 
the  fotar  membei-s  of  the  Conaeil  de  Conscience,  to 
whom  was  committed  the  charge  of  distributing 
eccl^astical  preferments.  During  the  wars  of  the 
Fronde  the  Priory  of  St.  La^aro  was  sacked  by  the 
inob,  Vincent  being  wrongfully  aupposed  to  have 
favoured  MaKarin.  Among  the  laat  acts  of  his  life 
waa  the  fountlation  of  an  asylum  for  aged  working 
l>eople  of  both  sexes,  and  a  hospital  for  all  the  poor 
ii  Paris,  which  was  opened  in  1657*  He  died  in 
Paris,  27th  September,  ItiiSO,  and  waa  canonized  by 
Clement  XII.  in  1737.  Hia  preaching  was  more 
remarkable  for  its  simple  impresaiveneBs  than  a  show 
of  learning.  During  hia  lifetime  lie  publiahed  only 
the  Ilegulas  soil  Conbtitutioncs  communes  Congrega- 
tionia  Mifisionis,  and  in  1626  appeared  Conferences 
spirituellbS  pour  rcxplicati<»n  dea  K^gles  des  Sceurs 
de  la  Charit^.     He  left  behind  bim  a  pretty  volu- 


minouB  oorrespondeace  on  spiritual  6ubjecfce«  * 
addressed  to  the  Priests  of  the  Miifision  and  other' 
friends. 

PAULA,  Francis  de.    See  Fraxcw  or  Faui-». 

PAULDING,  JxMBA  KiRKK,  an  Americaa author, 
was  bom  in  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchecs  ooiuuty,  Xe* 
York,  2 2d  August,  1 77 9.  His  education  was  acquired 
partly  at  a  village  school,  and  portly  by  a  oonuse  cl 
self -in  i^tr  notion.  About  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  bccaoie 
intimately  ac(]uainted  with  Wnahingtoo  Irving,  aad 
publiahed  in  conuectloii  with  him  a  aerim  of  humor- 
ous and  satirical  essays,  entitled  Salmagoxidi.  Gnti< 
fied  with  the  suocesa  of  this  work  Paulding  detcf- 
mined  to  devote  himself  to  literature,  and  d tiring  tbe 
war  twtween  the  United  States  and  Britain  in  1612 
he  publii^hed  an  aUegoirkal  satire,  called  The  Divert- 
ing Hii^tory  of  John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathiti 
In  1813  appeared  bis  Lay  of  the  Soottiali  Fiddle,  a 
burlesque  of  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  MioatreL  It 
waa  followed  by  a  pamphlet  on  the  United  States 
and  England,  defending  American  inatitutions  from 
the  attacks  of  the  t^uarterly  Review.  Thia  brovgiit 
him  under  the  notice  of  President  ^ladiaoa,  wibe 
ap[x>inted  him  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Na^al  Cora* 
mibtsioners.  A  visit  to  Virginia  gave  him  the  malie- 
rials  for  his  next  work.  Letters  from  the  Sooth  by 
a  Northern  Man  (1817);  and  the  foHowing  year  he 
publiahed  hia  longest  and  best  poem.  The  Baokwoedt' 
man.  His  succeeding  works  of  unportanoe  ai«  i 
sectvnd  series  of  Salm.i^ndi,  entirely  his  own  oona- 
position  (1819)  j  A  Sketch  of  Old  England  by  a  Ne^ 
England  3Ian  (1822);  Jolin  Bull  in  Ainenca,or  Tha 
New  Munchausen  (1824);  hia  6rst  novel,  Konigt* 
marke  (1823);  Jleiry  Talea  of  the  Wise  Men  U 
Gotham  (1826);  The  Travellers'  Guide  U42S).  *=»^^ 
in  subsequent  editiona  The  New  Pilgrim^e  Fro^niim, 
owing  to  the  curious  mistake  of  its  haTing  beea  otm- 
sidered  a  bona  jide  guide  Ixwk;  The  Dutchmaii's 
Fireside  {18S1),  a  story  of  the  old  French  war,  the 
€nett  of  hifl  novels;  Westward  Ho!  tlS32),  another 
Bucccssful  novel;  A  Life  of  Waahlngton  !lS3^i; 
Slavery  in  the  United  States  (1536),  in  which  he 
defends  the  planters'  view  of  that  institutioa.  Havisig 
held  for  some  years  the  lucrative  poet  of  nary  agent 
for  the  port  of  New  York,  he  wan  appointed  in  1537 
by  President  Van  Buren  secretary  of  the  iiaYy.  In 
18H  he  retired  to  his  country  seat  at  Hyde  Park, 
where  he  sixjnt  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Here  he 
produced  two  novels,  The  Old  Continental  (1846), 
and  The  Puritan  and  his  Daughter  (1841^);  it^lh«r 
with  a  collection  of  stories,  entitled  A  Gift  from 
Fairyland,  and  in  connection  with  hia  son,  VPiUiam 
Irving  Pniihling,  a  volume  of  American  Comediii 
(1S47).     His  death  took  place  6th  Api-il,  1  Sria 

PAULICIANS,  In  the  chains  of  the  CancMai 
atid  Taurus,  which  nnite  in  Armenia,  a  few  of  the 
ancient  Maiiiclueaiis  ami  Gnostics  were  leinaiining  in 
the  eighth  oenturyf  who  assumed  the  name  of  PmU- 
dam,  from  Paul  their  leader,  to  save  thiniiiialif 
from  the  persecutions  to  which  the  ManictiBBaBB  we 
always  exposed.  As  iconoclasts  they  were  faroond 
or  persecuted  by  the  Greek  emperors  acoordiJig^  as 
the  latter  were  favourable  or  otherwise  to  the  wmhip 
of  ima^^ea,  \Ahlch  the  Manlchva&s  totally  rejected 
When  their  Manichseism  was  discovered  in  the  mntii 
century  they  were  subjected  to  violent  persecntaoo. 
Many  of  them  were  put  to  death;  othen  fled  to 
Mohammedan  countries,  and  aseisted  them  in  tJicir 
wars  against  the  Greeks.  In  the  tenth  caiturj  the 
attempts  at  the  conversion  of  some  Faulicians  whe 
returned,  and  were  fixed  in  Thrace  by  John  ^r'W^**^ 
the  Greek  emperor,  werd  as  unsnoceiBfiil  mm  the  fet- 
secutions  had  been.  When  the  Cniaskdea  bad  t 
a  way  to  the  middle  of  Kurop<^  differeut  c 
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this  sect  passetl  as  pil^itia  from  the  Holy  Land  np  the 
Danube,  iind  entered  Italy  with  the  LeVAot  tmde 
through  Venice.  The  Vauiloi^i  and  AU'igeoia  sects 
(W&ideiises  and  AJbigenses)  are  said  to  have  sprung 
from  ibis  Block.  Such  \»  the  account  pven  of  them  by 
Photius  ftnd  Petms  Skulus,  Int  a  different  view  hfis 
been  taken  by  mmlern  eccleaiasticsd  hiBtorians^  a» 
Keandor,  Gieseler,  and  othtirfl.  According  to  these 
writers  the  ftect  waa  founded  hj  one  Ccnetantine  of 
^fananaliii  (near  Samoeata),  who^  having  received  a 
prt^^nt  of  two  volumes,  one  Dontaming  tlie  Gospels 
■Old  the  other  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  conceived  so 
great  a  veneration  for  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
that  he  assumed  hia  name ;  and  no  well  did  he  commu- 
nicate this  feeling  to  hia  followenip  that  they  adopted 
the  names  of  the  revered  apostle's  friendi^  such  aA 
Timothy,  Tychiciia,  Ac*  They  rejected  the  adoratton 
cf  the  Virgia  and  the  eaiDta^  and  refused  homage  to 
the  cross;  they  denied  the  validity  of  the  aaeranienta, 
interj>reting  Bpiritually  baptism  and  the  Txird'a  supper; 
would  not  reco^izo  any  priestly  dignity;  and  their 
public  Trvorahip  was  altogetlier  free  from  ritual  They 
oad  nothing  in  common  with  ^f  anichEcan  fatnlistni.and 
the  charge  of  having  founded  their  doctrines  upon 
Manichseism  was  falsely  brought  against  them  by 
their  enemieo,  A  remnant  of  this  sect  is  said  by  a 
modem  Greek  historian  to  have  existed  at  Philippo* 
polia  about  the  be"lnmng  of  the  prenent  century. 

PAUIj  op  VENICE,  a  celebrated  eccleaiastic 
and  hLstorian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  \s'hoae  proper 
name  %va8  Pietro  Sarpi,  was  bom  at  Venice,  Aug.  1 4, 
1 552,  and  was  the  aon  of  a  merchant  of  that  city.  He 
entered  young  into  the  religious  order  of  the  Servites, 
and  in  his  twentieth  year  was  api>ointe<l  chaplain 
to  the  Grand  duke  of  Mantua,  and  lecturer  on  the 
canon  law.  After  two  years  he  returned  to  Venice, 
and  became  provincial  of  his  order.  He  was  after- 
ward*  made  I'rocuratorgenend  of  the  Ser^  itea.  A 
treacherous  correspondent  having  betrayed  a  letter 
of  Father  Paul,  in  which  he  had  observed  that  so  far 
from  coveting  the  dignitiea  of  the  court  of  Rome  he 
held  them  in  abomination,  brought  on  him  the  ixiipii- 
tation  of  being  a  heretic,  while  bia  liberal  intercourse 
with  eminent  Protestants  contributed  to  increase  the 
prejudices  tliua  excited.  In  a  dispute  between  the 
pope  and  the  Venetian  goveminent  on  the  subject  of 
ecoleiiaitical  immmdties  Father  Paul  showed  himself 
a  strantioDB  advocate  for  the  cauBe  ol  liberty,  and 
waa  sumrnoned  to  Kotne,  on  pain  of  exoommtmica- 
titin,  to  answer  for  his  conduct;  but  the  affair  was 
compromised.  To  the  vengeance  of  his  political 
enemies  mav  be  attributed  on  attempt  to  assassinate 
him  in  1(507,  on  which  occasion  he  received  many 
dangerous  woumlii  from  a  band  «>f  ruffians.  Father 
Paul  employed  tbo  latter  part  nf  his  life  in  writing 
p  the  hbt(»ry  of  the  CouncE  of  Trent,  in  which  he  has 
t  developed  the  intrigues  connected  with  the  trausae- 
tions  of  that  famous  assemhl j,  with  a  degree  of  bold- 
1  neas  and  \  eracity  which  renders  the  work  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  productions  of  the 
cloas  to  \^bieh  it  belongs.  The  labours  of  Father 
Paul  extended  to  various  branches  of  knowledge;  he 
was  deeply  skilled  in  the  canon  law,  and  distin- 
giiiithed  for  his  acquaLntanco  with  anatomy.  He 
appears  to  ha%'e  discovered  the  valves  of  the  veins 
which  contribute  to  facilitivte  the  eirculation  of  the 
blood.  He  died  January  14,  1622^  and  is  said  to 
have  expiretl  after  uttering  the  words  £sto  pn'jKtua^ 
which  have  been  oon^rued  as  a  prayer  for  the  pros- 
perity of  Venice,  The  history  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  waa  first  published  in  London  in  1619,  having 
been  transmitted  to  this  country  through  the  medium 
of  the  British  resident  at  Venice,  Sir  Henry  Wot  ton, 
M  persooal  friend  of  the  author.  This  work  is  stron  gly 
Htiti*pftpA]|  say,  even  rationalistic  iB  tone,  and  woa 


answered  by  a  voluminous  work  on  the  some  mibject 
by  the  Jesuit  I'allavicino.  The  works  of  Father 
Paul  were  printed  at  Verona,  17<il  (eight  vol*.  4to), 
and  at  Xaplea,  1790  (twttutv-four  vols.  Svo). 

PAUL'a  (St.)  CATHEDRAL,  L<'udon,  the 
largest  Protestant  church  in  the  world,  is  situated 
on  Ijudgate  Hill,  an  elevation  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Thames.  1  he  site  of  the  present  building  was 
originally  occupied  bj  a  church  erected  by  Ethelhert, 
king  M  Kent,  in  610.  This  wa^  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1087,  and  another  edifice.  Old  St  Paul's,  was  shortly 
afterwards  commenced.  The  structure  was  in  the 
Gothic  style,  in  the  form  of  a  Ijatin  cross,  GfiO  feet 
long,  130  feet  broud»  with  a  spire  rising  to  the  height 
of  520  feet  Near  the  north-east  end  stood  Powle'a 
Croes^  often  alluded  to  in  our  early  literature,  and  a 
pulpit  where  sermons  were  preached  and  Papal  m.an- 
uatos  read  aloud  to  the  people.  Tlie  middle  aisle 
was  termed  Paul's  Walk,  from  its  being  frequented 
by  idlers  as  well  an  money -lenders  and  general  deal- 
ers. A  carpenter  and  a  wine  merchant  took  posses* 
sion  of  part  of  the  vaults,  trunk-makers  of  the  clois- 
ters; buildings  were  planted  against  the  outer  walls, 
one  being  used  as  a  theatre,  and  in  another  the 
occupant  made  a  hole  in  a  buttroBs^  in  which  he 
baked  Ms  bread.  Old  St.  Pauls  was  much  damaged 
by  a  fire  in  1137,  by  lightning  in  1444,  again  by  fire 
in  1561,  and  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  great  fire 
in  1660.  The  ruins  remained  pretty  much  aa  they 
had  been  left  by  the  fire  for  about  eight  years^  when 
the  rebuilding  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  government 
of  Charles  IL  The  firat  stone  was  laid  June  21, 
1*175.  In  ten  year»  the  walls  of  the  choir  and  of  the 
side  aisles  were  completed,  tfjgetber  with  the  circular 
porticoes  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  The  last  and 
highest  stone  of  the  building  wa:^  placed  upon  the 
summit  of  the  lantern  in  1710,  and  soon  after  the 
qucei)  and  the  two  houses  of  Parliament  attended 
service  in  the  church.  The  whole  building  was  com* 
pleted  at  a  cost  of  £747,&5I  in  thirty-live  sucoessive 
years,  under  one  architect  (Sir  Christopher  Wren), 
one  maater-ma«<»n  (Thomas  Strong),  and  one  Bishop 
of  London  (Dr.  Henry  Compton).  The  building  is 
of  Portland  stone,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  ctos.9.  Its 
length  is  500  feet;  the  width  of  the  nave  and  choir, 
12fi  feet;  the  length  of  ttje  transept,  250  feet;  the 
general  height  m  100  feet  Two  rows  of  maasy 
pillars  divide  the  interior  into  a  nave  and  side 
aifilefi.  The  west  front  towards  Ludgate  Street  is 
very  noble.  The  elevated  portico  forming  the  grand 
entrance  consists  of  twelve  CorinUiitm  columns^  with 
an  upper  portico  of  eight  idllan*  of  the  cfimposito 
r>nler,  supporting  a  triangular  pediment  The  enta- 
blature represents  in  relief  the  conversion  of  St  Paul, 
a  work  of  Francis  Bird.  Two  turrets  adorn  the 
north-western  and  south-western  angles  of  the  cathe- 
dral Upon  the  south  front,  which  corresponds  with 
the  north,  is  a  phtenix  rising  from  the  tlames,  i^ith 
the  motto,  *  Resurgam*  (I  shall  rise  again).  The  dome 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  of  sight  in  the 
view  of  London,  and  is  tm&  of  the  noblest  structures 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  surmounted  by  a 
lantern  carrying  a  gilt  copj>er  hall  and  croas,  the  top 
of  which  is  356  feet  above  the  flwr  of  the  church. 
But  the  interior  decoration  of  thia  building  does  not 
Cfjrresiwnd  with  its  exterior  magnificence.  The  pavc' 
nient  is  composed  of  slabs  of  black  and  white  marble 
joined  in  the  manner  of  a  large  chess-board,  incTGAi" 
ing  thereby  the  feeling  of  vacancy  which  vast  walls 
left  utterly  devoid  of  ornament  natundly  excite.  The 
most  favourable  view  of  the  interior  is  from  the 
whispering  gallery,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  dome. 
Sir  James  I'homhiU's  paintings,  illusti-ative  of  the 
most  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  life  of  Paul,  can 
be  seen  to  most  advantage  from  this  situation.     The 
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great  boll  ia  toHod  onl  y  on  the  death  of  Bome  member 
of  the  roynl  fauiily,  of  the  lord-mayor,  of  the  BiBhop 
of  Lockdon,  and  of  the  dean  of  the  cathedraL  You 
reach  the  ball  by  CI  6  ateps.  To  break  the  iinif  ormity 
tif  the  interior  it  was  ftuggested  in  1790  to  erect  in 
the  interior  nionntnents  and  statnes  to  the  iUuitrioua 
dead.  The  firet  was  m  memory  of  John  Howard 
(179C),  The  monument  of  Nelson,  who  ia  buried  in 
iv  tomb  in  the  middle  of  the  buildings  is  the  work  of 
Ilaxman.  There  are  monumenU  alao  to  Earl  Howe 
and  Sir  JobIiua  Reynolds  by  the  same  Bculptor; 
statuea  of  Generals  Bowes  and  Gilleapie  and  of 
Bishop  Heber,  by  Chantrey;  and  monuments  to 
Lord  Kodney,  Lord  Heathfield,  Admiral  CoHingwood, 
tiencnd  Abercrombie,  Duke  of  WelIii)gton,  &;a,  by 
Hu&si^  Weatmacott,  and  others.  Over  the  entrance 
to  the  choir  is  a  marble  slab  with  this  inscription  in 
I^Un,  *Here  reposes  Chriatopher  Wren,  the  builder 
of  this  churdi  and  city,  who  lived  for  more  than 
ninety  year«^  not  for  his  own  but  for  the  public  good. 
Header,  dost  thon  seek  his  monument  I  Look  around 
thee.'  It  has  been  in  contemplation  for  some  time 
past  to  execute  considerable  alterations  and  adorn- 
luents  on  the  exterior  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
cathedral,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  has  been  col- 
lected lor  this  purpose ;  but  the  }>lans  hitherto  ex- 
hibited have  failed  in  giving  umversal  satisfaction, 
on  accomit  of  their  reputed  tawdriucsdj  inefficieDcy, 
and  nnncccsaary  expense. 

PAULUS  JEGINETA,  a  celebrated  Greek  medi- 
cal wnler,  was  born  in  the  Island  of  JE^hb;  the 
date  of  his  birth  has  been  variously  stated,  some 
putting  it  as  early  as  the  fourth,  and  others  as  lixte 
sks  the  beginning  of  tho  seventh  century.  From  hia 
own  writings  we  learn  that  he  was  connected  with 
the  medical  school  of  Alexandrin,  but  whether  as 
teacher  or  student  we  know  not.  He  appears  to 
have  travelled  in  Greece  and  other  countries,  but 
little  more  is  known  of  his  life.  Although  he  can 
hardly  be  classed  among  the  greatest  original  medical 
writers,  be  is  not  to  be  considered  a  mere  oopyist. 
He  abridged  the  works  of  Galen,  and  was  deeply 
reiid  in  those  of  Hippocratea,  ^tiua,  imd  Oribaaiuii, 
but  always  submitted  their  concluaions  to  the  tetit 
of  his  o^vn  experience.  His  works,  the  mo^it  im- 
portant of  which  13  generally  laiown  as  De  Re  Medica 
Libri  Septem,  have  been  frequently  publwhed;  the 
fint  Greek  text  appeared  at  Venice  in  lfi*28*  a  good 
Latin  edition  at  Paris  in  1532,  and  an  English  trans- 
lation by  Francis  Adams  (London,  IS14-47,  three 
vols.  8vo). 

1*AULUS  DIACOXUS(that  is,  'Paul  Uie  Dea- 
con'), also  called  Warsuridlts,  and  Paului*  Mona- 
cavH  (i'aul  the  Monk),  was  bom  of  a  noble  family 
at  Friuli  abont  730,  and  was  educated  in  the  court 
of  tho  Lombard  kings  at  Pavia.  On  tho  capture 
of  I>esidcrius,  tho  last  king  of  tho  Lombards,  by 
t 'harleroagne,  he  retired  to  the  moniifitery  of  Moiite- 
<J*isifjo,  where  be  took  the  habit.  In  731  he  was 
called  to  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  and  was  one  of 
the  printi|_ial  inHtrument^  of  the  intellectual  reforms 
♦"flFected  by  the  emperor  in  the  countries  of  Western 
Kurope.  Paul  us  drew  tip  a  book  of  homilies  from 
the  fathers,  which  was  in  general  use  throughout 
Europe  during  the  middle  agea.  He  also  wrote  a 
history  of  tho  bishops  of  Metii — Gf^^tii  Kpiscoporum 
Mettenslnm — which  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  second 
volume  of  Pcrtz's  ilouumcnta  Germaniie  Historica, 
In  7ii7  he  returned  to  his  monastery  at  Monte- 
Casino,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  religious  and 
literary  lahoniv.  Here  he  wn»to  his  history  of  the 
Lombards  (De  Gestis  Longfibardorum  Libri  VL), 
hm  priztdpil  work.  It  is  written  in  a  lucid  and 
elsgtnt  style,  and  is  prized  for  its  general  tmthful- 
iMsSi;  it  contains  a  mass  of  information  elsevvhere 


nnattunable^  It  oammenoes  with  the  migration  of 
tho  Lombards  from  Scandinavia  to  tb«  dejih  of  Kia^ 
Liutprand.  The  best  edition  is  contoiiMid  in  Mnap 
tori's  Kerum  Italicorum  Scriptores. 

PAUL  VERONESE.     Sec  CacliabI. 

PAUSANIAS,  a  Lacedaemonian  generml,  son  of 
Cleombrotns,  regent  of  Sparta,  and  nepliew  of  Leoo- 
idas.  He  was  appointed  gnardian  of  iiia  oousia 
Plistarchus,  the  son  of  Leonidas,  during  his  misonitjt 
and  in  this  capacity  he  commanded  the  allied  Gceefa 
at  the  battle  of  Plata^a.  To  himself  aloiie  be  iccxsbed 
the  victory,  and  on  the  golden  tripod  offered  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  Temjile  of  Apollo  at  Dc^lphi  he  pUcxd  la 
inscription,  which  the  Lacedtemgniaai  Buhseqaenii^ 
replaced  by  the  namee  of  the  allied  stetesiy  iL|HiMUii 
ing  himself  as  the  sole  conqueror.  He  beeaa&eSliB 
more  insupportable  after  ha>ing,  at  the  head  of  the 
allied  Greek  fleets  delivered  the  GreciAn  csities,  sad 
after  a  long  struggle  Cyprus  ahra,  mod  Bnally  Byzaor 
tium  itself,  the  key  of  Asia  Minoc;  from  the  Pcrasa 
yoke.  At  length  he  entered  into  aecret  ae^odsftlaBt 
with  Xerxes,  and  conceived  thB  de^gn  m  oMkag 
himself  master  of  Greece.  He  even  adoptwi  Pentaa 
habits  and  costume,  and  carried  things  so  far  thai 
the  disgust  of  the  allies  could  no  longer  be  sappresaed, 


and  they  offered  to  Athens  the  superioritj  ^ 
had  hitherto  boen  recognized  in  Spartau  !|jbe  Bptf 
tans  summoned  him  home;  but  haxdly  WftS  he  a^ 
quitted  in  con^ deration  of  his  rank  and  aerrkes  vhsn 
he  betook  hlmseli  again  to  Byxontiiim,  under  the 
pretence  of  taking  port  in  the  campm^n,  'Bdaf^ 
oomp^ed  by  the  Athenians  to  leave  tLe  dty,  bt 
went  to  Colonas  in  Troaa^  and  entered  into  ^«ih 
negotiations  with  the  aiemies  of  Greece.  He  tns 
once  more  recalled  and  imprisoned;  bnt  notwitii' 
standing  the  cfaaiges  against  him,  was  again  Ubented 
under  promise  to  appear  whenever  he  ahtmld  be 
summoned.  But  he  entered  into  new  negotiaiioiis 
with  the  Persian  king.  The  ephori  now  detennlnei 
to  punish  him  acooiding  to  the  rigour  of  the  lair. 
Pausamas  having  been  informed  of  tho  fate  wbicb 
awaited  him,  took  refuge  at  the  feet  el  Atba— 
Chalcicccus,  But  his  indignant  mother,  it  Is  said, 
brought  the  first  stone  to  close  the  entfmiMe  of  tbe 
temple.  The  people  fallowed  her  example^  and  Ibe 
unhappy  pristiuer,  being  thus  wallet  up,  died  «f 
hunger.  He  was  buried  before  the  temple,  nnd  ~ 
anger  of  the  goddess  at  the  violation  of  hir 
was  appeased  by  the  erection  of  two  bronie  i 
Hia  death  took  plae4?  l^etween  BX.  471  and  4<J6- 

PAUSANIA8,  a  (J  reck  topogmpbieal  writer  vbe 
nourished  iluring  the  reigns  of  the  Anlonines.    K<h 
thing  is  known  of  him  but  from  his  wri tingle     Bis 
Hellados  PeriegC^s  is  an  itiner?u-y  of  his  tr»v«^ 
which  were  extensive.    It  is  in  ten  ltook%  the  i 
of  which  ap[)ear8  to  have  been  WTitten  a" 
He  appears  to  have  visited  all  the  moat 
places  in  Greece.      He  deacrihes  Atticsk^ 
Coriuthia,    Sic>onia,   Laoonioa»    Meesenia, 
Bceotia,  &c     lie  appears  ako  to  have  viatted  1 
Byria,  and  Palestine.    Pausanias  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Lydia,     His  style  ia  said  to  bs 
Asiatic,  and  it  b  not  that  of  the  best  Greek  writefi. 
His  account  of  Greece  d^cribes  temples,  thrstrm, 
Umjhs,  statues,  pictures,  monuments  of  every  sort. 
It  is  a  valuable  work  for  the  antiquarian  and  hislo- 
rian.    Ho  also  mentions  mountains,  rivers,  and  fooa* 
tains,  and  the  mythological  stories  oonaeeled  with 
them.    He  appears  to  have  been  a  pfofoond  1 
in  mythology,  and  relates  the  various  legends  1 
ing  to  it  in  all  good  faith.  His  obser^'ation  la  ae 
aud  his  descriptions  simple  and  practicnl,  ao  tbel  1 
fullest  con£deuee  may  be  put  in  him  when  bespsaki 
i\»  tm  eye-witness.     His  work  has  been  edited  by 
Klihn  (Leipzig,  1U96,  folio),  Pacius  (Leipdg,  171^4-97« 
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4  to),  Sibelu  (X^pzigf.  1322,  four  Tok.);  the  latest 
edition  ia  tliat  of  biudorf  (Paris,  1845).  The  French 
tranalation  by  Clavier  and  otliera  (Paris,  1814—23) 
coQtaitia  ibe  Greek  text  and  motes  in  sU  voU,  We 
Imve  an  EngliBh  traiiBl&tian  by  Taylor. 

PAUSILIPPO,  it  hill  new  Naples,  with  a  large 
and  heautirul  grotto  {la  r/rotta  dl  Paiutilipptj).  Thia  is 
R,  Btmight  paKsags  cut  through  the  rock  from  Naples 
to  Puzzuoli;  the  height,  about  70  feet  at  the  on- 
tranoe,  ia  unequal;  breadth,  21  feet;  length,  2244  feet 
ITirough  this  grotto  iormatly  passed  the  daEy  travel 
of  a  very  populous  district.  It  in  so  situated  that 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  penetrate  it  in  February 
and  October  from  otio  end  to  the  other.  Strabo 
assigns  the  work  to  Cocociug,  and  oa  a  porson  of  this 
name  was  superintendent  of  aquenliicts  under  Tibe* 
riuB,  this  would  give  it  a  comj>aratively  late  origin, 
its  existence  being  frcfiuently  he  hi  to  f>e  altogether 
anterior  to  the  time  of  the  llonians.  It  wa«i  »uli«c- 
queatly  made  broader  and  higher,  paved,  and  provided 
%vith  two  air-holes.  The  whole  n>ck  is  firm,  and  has 
never  been  shaken  by  earthquakes.  In  the  centre  there 
is  a  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  over  the  grotto  are  the 
remaiAS  ol  an  aqueduct  and  of  what  is  c^ed  Virgil^i 
Tomb.  In  the  year  1822  the  Austrian  troops  con- 
struL'ted  a  roa«l  over  the  Pausilippo  to  Puzzuoli,  by 
whieh  the  fvaFsage  through  the  grotto  is  avoided.  In 
the  coui^wj  i>f  this  work  a  grotto  was  found  at  the 
summit  of  the  l^&usilippo,  which  is  probably  the 
cri/pta  PaiusUtfpQwi  of  the  aiicientj*,  the  name  which 
is  now  given  to  what  Beneca  called  the  crifpta  Kca- 
potitana, 

PA\TiMENT.  The  general  use  of  pavement  for 
8ti*€ctfl  is  comparatively  recent.  No  large  Kuroi>ean 
city.  Borne  only  exceptetl,  had  paved  stroeta  till 
towards  the  twelfth  ur  tliirteenth  century.  More 
mention  is  made  in  the  ancient  authors  of  paved 
highways  than  street-*,  which  Beckmann,  in  Mb 
History  of  Inventions,  ascribes,  however,  trj  the 
simple  oircQinstance  that  tho  latter  wcro  probably 
paved  by  the  citisena,  each  taking  the  |iait  before  his 
ov^Ti  house,  so  that  the  gnvemment  waa*  not  required 
to  make  provision  ft^r  tlua  purpose,  Isidore  tays 
that  the  Carth avians  were  tlie  first  people  who 
bad  paved  etreets,  ^vhich  were  soon  imitated  by  tlie 
Itomans;  hut  long  before  that  time  Semiramia  paved 
highways,  sa  her  own  vainglorious  inscription,  pro- 
served  by  Strabo,  asserts.  At  Thehea  in  litEotia  the 
streets  were  under  the  care  of  telearchs,  who  f>rovided 
for  repairing  and  cleaning  tbem.  EpaniinoaditB^s  bein,^ 
appointed  to  the  office  rendered  it  honourable  and 
sought  for»  whilst  before  it  had  been  contemned,  and 
for  that  very  reason  given  to  that  great  gcnoraL 
JefQB&lcm.  seems  not  to  have  been  paved  in  the  times 
of  Agrippa,  according  to  Joscphus.  When  Itouie 
was  first  paved  is  not  exactly  ucertained,  tltough 
many  antiiiuarians  consider  it  to  have  been  in  the 
year  of  the  city  578,  according  to  a  passage  of  Livy, 
w  hieh  admits,  however,  of  several  explanations.  The 
tcdiles  at  first  hail  the  sai>erintendence  of  the  streets, 
ikt  a  later  period  particular  offioers  called  caratf^rcs 
ritirum.  I'avements  of  lava,  with  elevated  side- 
walks,  are  found  at  Herculaneum  and  PompoiL  Of 
modem  cities  Paris  is  generally  montioned  as  having 
the  oldest  pavement;  but  it  is  certain  that  Cordova 
ill  S|^>ain  was  paved  about  S50  a.i>.  by  Abderrah- 
man  II.,  who  also  brought  water  to  tlje  city  in  leaden 
pipes.  Paris  was  not  paved  in  the  twelfth  ceutiiry, 
for  Kigord,  physician  and  historian  of  I'hilip  IL, 
telli  12B  that  the  king,  standing  at  his  window,  and 
disgusted  with  the  duat  and  dirt  thro^vn  up  by  the 
vehicles,  resolved  to  pave  the  street,  for  which  orders 
were  issued  in  1184;  and  this  is  coufirmed  by  several 
historians.  It  is  certain  tliat  Bjany  streets  Of  Paris 
were  not  paved  even  in  1C41.     All  hist^jrians  allow 


that  London  was  not  paved  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century.  It  ia  not  certain  when  it  wan  first  paved; 
probably  the  paving  took  plactj  by  degrees.  Hnlbom 
wild  first  paved  in  1417,  the  great  Smithfield  Afarket 
not  until  1614. 

Street  pavements  of  stone  in  modom  cities  are  laid 
upon  a  imiform  principle.  Unless  the  natural  foun- 
dation is  Buificiently  e<jUd  a  bed  of  concrete  is  laid, 
sloping  to  the  sides,  to  allow  the  water  to  run  oflL 
Upon  this  is  pkced  the  pavement,  which  consists  of 
blocks  of  granite,  trap,  or  other  stone  of  hard  and 
solid  texture,  of  1  or  2  feet  io  length,  6  or  7  inches 
ill  breadth,  and  10  or  12  in  depth.  The  interstices 
are  lilled  with  sand  and  grouted  with  lime.  Cement- 
ing mth  nmrtar  is  not  commonly  used,  althoygh  it 
^voidd  render  the  pavement  moro  durable,  on  aooount 
of  the  frequency  with  which  the  pavement  in  towns 
has  to  be  lifted.  Arbroath  and  Caithness  supply  the 
best  paving -stones.  Asphalt  pavements  are  fre- 
quently used  for  side- walks,  aud  have  aUo  Ix^n 
introduced  for  street  pavements.  They  are  com- 
paratively  noiseless,  but  are  somewhat  dangerous  for 
hones,  being  remarkably  slippery  in  wet  weather. 
They  aire  idao  liable  to  Itecumc  soft  in  hot  weather. 
Concrete  pavement  ia  composed  of  broken  stone, 
&c. ,  mixed  with  tar  or  aaphBlL  Liquid  iron  asphalt 
(Bamett's)  is  pulverizcil  iron-ore  mixed  with  asphalt 
and  miucr.1.1  tar.  It  is  laid  on  over  concrete  to  ik 
thicknc^  of  2  inches*  Improved  wood -pavements 
have  recently  been  introduced  experimentally  in 
London  and  other  cities.  Tbcy  lay  claim  to  great 
advantages,  as  noiselcs»»neBS,  ela.tticlty,  durability, 
utdfcirmlty  of  surface,  with  freedunn  from  elipperincfes; 
but  time  hiia  not  yet  been  afforded  for  testing  them 
thoroughly.  ITiey  are  laid  on  a  bed  of  sand  of  suffi- 
cient depth  to  afford  a  good  grade,  say  from  1  to 
2  inches;  on  this  is  laid  a  ftooriog  of  two  thicknesacB 
in  t>araOel  lines,  the  upper  hiyer  of  boarda  trana- 
versely  to  the  losver.  Upon  these  are  laid  the  blocks 
which  form  the  pavement^  uid  the  shee  of  which  is 
9x3x5  inches.  The  blocks  are  placed  on  their  ends, 
sij  that  the  cros^  surface  of  the  wood  is  exposed.  To 
steady  the  blocks  during  conatmction  a  strip  of  wood 
1  X  ^  inch  IS  laid  lietween  each  row  of  them,  and  nailed 
to  the  fltioring.  The  upaoes  betweeti  the  blocks  are 
then  filled  with  hot  gravel,  upon  which  hot  tar  or  pitch 
is  poured^  aud  tho  whole  rammed  home  tiqht.  This 
process  is  repeated  until  the  spaces  are  lilled  to  th« 
level  of  the  wood;  the  surface  is  then  spreaii  over 
ttitli  tar,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  fine  gravel 

PA VI A  (anciLntly  TicinumX  a  city  of  Italy,  in 
Lombanly,  1 L*  mile3t  a..s.w.  of  Milan,  capital  of  a  pro- 
virice  of  the  »Qme  name,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
left  hank  of  the  Tidno,  which  is  here  erossed  by  ft 
bridge  of  eight  arches,  and  about  2  miles  below  the 
U>wa  falls  into  the  Po.  The  bridge,  of  stone  a&d 
brick,  is  covered  with  a  curious  roof  supported  by 
IfJU  granite  pillars.  Pavia  is  surrounded  by  ancient 
walls,  which  have  a  circuit  of  about  3  miles,  inclosing 
a  far  larger  space  than  its  present  inhahitaots  require, 
and  giving  it,  in  Cfmneotlon  with  noaieteiui  palaoes, 
dtlicr  ruinous  or  untenanted,  a  deserted  and  melan- 
choly loolc  It  consists  of  a  principal  street,  called 
the  Strada  Nuova^  or  Corso,  which  traverses  it  cen* 
t rally,  contains  its  most  important  edifices^  and  oon- 
stitutea  its  great  thorotighfare;  and  of  a  great  number 
of  minor  streets,  placed  at  right  angles  t^^  the  Corso, 
and  occasionally  opening  into  squares.  Of  tho  eccle- 
siastical edifices  the  most  im|K>rtant  are  the  cathe* 
ilral,  a  large,  heavy,  unfinished  structure,  crowned 
with  a  lofty  dome,  remarkable  diiefiy  for  the  air  of 
gloom  tlirowu  around  it,  giving  its  interior  the  appear- 
ance of  a  vast  cavern  above  ground*  but  containing 
some  good  paintings,  and  a  bojiutifiil  side  chapel, 
with  the  tomb  of  St.  Augustine  j    San  ilichelo,  a 
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^^  iiiciently  Paxos\  one  of  tlie  Ionian  I»land»^ 

^K  <(  Greece,  9  miks  Ronth  «f  Corfu.     It  is 

^V  lilts  long  and  2  broad,  and  coniiUts  of  a 

^^  iiivitone  rock.     Principal  product,  olive-oil 

^^      iiest  {{uality.     Pop,  35SZ 

^H   vTON,   Sir    Jorepii,   a  celebrated    EngliAh 

^^^    i{X7- gardener  and  archittx^t,  waa  l>om  at  Mil- 

^^  <ryant^  in  Bedfordnhirt^  in  1803.     Ho  was  cJu- 

^W  at  the  free  st'hool  of  W'obiirri^  and  being  the 

^Hif  poor  parents  bmJ  to  earn  a  bvelihcod  by  his 

^ji;  exertions  at  an  early  ar^e.     lie  beeaine  a  gar« 

-ner.and  was  employed  in  theHorticnltural  S^jciety** 

♦arfletis  at  Chiswick.     While  there  he  happened  to 

kttract  the  notice  of  the  Duke  c»f  I)evon*hire»  who 

nade  lum  bead- gardener  at  his  seat  of  Chats  worth, 


idre^  and  latterly  manager  of  all  his  estates 

ounty»     Tn  1S3S  he  published  a  Treatise  on 

ttire  of  thti  Dahlia^  and  in  IB40,  in  conjunc- 

itli   Lindley,  a  Pocket  Botanical  iJictionary, 

Conservatory  at  Cbatawortli,  300  feet  long 

■hie,  built  from  hi*  desigtiB,  no  doubt  Bug* 

him  the  idea  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  the 

it  structure  of  iron  and  glass  planned  by 

rnirt  li.«i  I  lie  great  Kxhibitinn  of  1851.     It  was  built 

Hyde  Park,  London,  and  when  completed  excited 
iiiki  versud  admiratioa.  Paxton  becjime  at  once  famous, 
received  Lht*  hrsnnur  of  kuighthowl.  The  Crystal 
.  I  uie  was  removed,  and  under  his  direction  rebuilt 
with  great  additiona  at  Syderiham,  where,  with  its 
grounds,  al^o  laid  out  by  him,  it  fonna  one  of  the 
chief  attractioiAa  of  the  luetropijHa.  He  was  elected 
meiulwr  of  Pttrliamerit  for  Coventry  in  1854,  and 
continued  to  represent  It  till  his  death,  which  tfK^k 
place,  8th  June,  1365,  at  his  residence,  Hockhills, 
Sydenham. 

PAYlVf  ASTEE,  an  officer  io  the  British  army  and 
navy.  In  the  army  there  ia  a  regimen  tid  paymaster 
for  each  battalion  nf  infantry  and  each  regiment  of 
i'avfllry,  wh(j  hnlda  the  rank  nf  ca[*tain,  or  after 
loii^'thened  service  of  major*  He  has  to  pay  the 
otticers  and  the  men  throuj^h  their  respective  captains. 
In  in  titters  of  general  discipline  the  jmy  master  is  sub- 
ordinate U^  the  commanding  officer  of  his  regiment ; 
but  in  regard  to  the  immediate  duties  of  his  office  he 
is  directly  responsible  to  the  war*office.  There  are 
aUo  paymasters  for  the  varioui  regimental  districts^ 
as  well  as  fiir  the  larger  military  division*  of  the 
ct:>uhtry.  Ilie  paymaster  c>f  a  ship  in  the  navy  haa 
a  general  charge  \tt  the  financial  department  in  the 
veasoL,  and  of  the  prnviaions  as  well  as  of  the  pay- 
ment of  themen.   Until  ls4i  he  had  the  title  of  purser. 

PA  YIMASTE R-GEXER AL,  a  British  j;o vernment 
officer  whose  duties  were  formerly  limited  to  the  anny, 
but  who  now  acts  as  i>ayraaHter-general  of  all  the  aer- 
vices»  The  office  was  forme rly  lucrati v c,  n»  the  i ntcrest 
of  the  money  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  pay- 
master formed  part  of  its  emoltimeiita.  It  was  limited 
in  1782  to  a  fixed  salary.  It  in  now  usually  attached 
to  the  vico-pnisidentsbip  of  the  board  of  tra^le,  with 
a  saliu^  of  i.'2000.  llie  paymaater-geiieral  b  ex 
o^eio  a  privy-councillor.  Formerly  be  was  «omo- 
timea  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 

PAY8  DE  VAUIX     See  VAtTD  (Ca^tok  of). 

PAZ(La)  DK  AYACUCHO,acity  of  Bolivia,t:api- 
ial  of  a  department  and  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
stands  in  a  deep  ravine,  the  t|nobrada-de-ChiLK]ue* 
hapu,  620  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Lake  of  I'^ticaca, 
yet  P2,l&5  feet  above  seadevcl;  lat  16'  29' 54"  a.; 
Ion.  C8"  29'  SS"  w.  Tlie  ravine  of  I^  Fm  descends 
south-east;  the  stream  which  flows  through  it,  from 
and  round  Illimani,  the  nnowy  sumndts  of  which  are 
aeen  cast  by  south,  is  one  of  the  chief  sourcts  of  thti 
Amazon.  The  city  is  built  in  an  amphitheatre  on 
both  sides  of  the  ra\inc;  hut  the  public  edifices  are 
chieriy  on  tlie  l*;ft  bank.  Nine  fine  brid^^ea  utdto  the 
two  quarters,  eacli  of  which  is  auKHviilud  into  several 
other  sections  by  deep  ravines.  Of  the  churches  the 
Sagrario  or  cathedral  claims  most  attention,  being 
large,  and  effectively,  though  somewhat  coarsely, 
ornamented  with  figures  of  angels  executed  in  busalL 
Opposite  to  the  cathedral  is  the  Pli^a  Major  or  prin- 
c]|>al  square.  There  are  also  a  college  of  sciences,  a 
seminary,  a  school  of  mechanical  arts,  a  umversity. 
and  an  academy  of  jurisprudence,  Xine- tenths  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Aymara  Indians,  whi:)so  national 
cotttunie,  as  well  as  language,  prevail  in  it.  The 
foundation  of  Nuestra  Seilora  de  la  Paz  dates  from 
1648,  The  town  being  situated  conveniently  between 
the  fertile  valleys  oit  the  Yungaa  and  the  port  of 
AHca,  soon  rose  to  importance.    In  1 005  it  was  mado 
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heavy  marble  edifice,  apparently  of  Lombard  ongtn, 
and  ioppoaed  to  belong  to  the  sixth  or  Reventh  cen- 
tury^ Santa  Maria  del  CanninB,  an  cnormoua  Gothic 
church  of  impofliDg  exterior,  built  in  1373,  and  poa- 
neased  of  good  pictures;  Incornnata,  or  Santa  M»rla 
de  Can^panovft,  in  the eimjue-rtnto  style,  by  Bramanle; 
and  San  FranccBcn,  built  at  the  finest  brick- work, 
and  pre^jonting  a  beautiful  fipecimen  of  pvms  Italian 
Gothic.  The  only  other  edifices  particularly  deaerv^- 
ing  of  notice  are  the  Caj*tello^  erected  by  Craleazzo 
Yiaconti,  14C0-69,  on  tbe  site  of  the  old  palace  of 
the  Looibaril  kings,  once  celebrated  for  ita  grandeur 
and  maguificent  c^jlleetiuna,  btit  now  only  a  gl(K>tny 
rain,  partly  titled  up  as  a  barrack;  tbe  theatre,  and 
several  towers,  once  so  numeroua  that  Pavia  waa 
Bumamed  *  the  city  «f  the  hnndred  towersi.'  Of  the 
few  still  existing  those  of  Eelcicdi  and  Maino  are  the 
most  c<ma[>icuoiJs,  and  are  eaeh  about  11)0  feet  lii^'h. 
The  university,  founded,  it  id  «aid,  by  Charlemagne, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Ita-ly,  and  in  its  jialniiest  days, 
about  the  beaiuning  of  the  sixteenth  centun%  was 
attended  by  about  3000  students.  In  1SS2  the  atu- 
deikts  numbered  724.  The  buildings  which  it  occupies 
have  little  to  recomnieud  them  beyond  their  size, 
and  tbe  regularity  of  their  conatmction;  but  the 
library  of  aliftut  130,000  Tolttmes  ia  valuable,  and  the 
collections  i Delude,  among  others,  one  of  the  best 
muatomical  museums  io  exij^tcnce.  Besides  the  uni- 
vereity,  there  are  three  colleges  cnnnectcd  with  it, 
a  gymnasium,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  scbtvol  of 
painting,  a  school  of  de«iijjn  and  sculnture,  an  Institute 
of  fine  art!*,  &c»  Beyond  the  walls,  but  connected 
with  its  educational  establishments,  are  botaDical 
and  agricultural  gardens.  The  chief  charitable  en- 
■dowments  are  a  largo  and  well -en  do  wed  general 
and  two  orjshan  hoepitala.  Pavia  haa  not  a  Hingle 
manufacture  of  any  importance^  and  its  tralHc  is 
almost  solely  confined  to  the  supply  of  its  own  local 
wants. 

Pavia  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Augustus.  It  afterwards  came  int^j 
the  possession  of  the  Ijombard  kings,  who  made  it 
their  capital,  and  erected  many  edifice«i,  more  remarlt- 
able  for  magnitude  than  taste.  Near  it,  on  24th 
Febnaary,  1525,  the  Imperialists  defeated  the  French, 
«nd  t04)k  their  king,  Francis  I.,  prisfincr.  Pavia  has 
^ven  birth  to  many  distiuL^njiahed  men,  among  whom 
arc  pope  John  XIV.,  and  Lanf nuic,  after ivartis  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Pop.  29,836. — ^The  province  of 
I'avia,,  which  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  Po,  has  an 
area  of  12S5  square  miles.  The  district  of  Bobbin  is 
entirely  covered  by  the  ApennincH,  that  of  Voghera 
partly  »o.  Those  of  Loraellina  and  Pavia  form  a 
fertife  pluin.     Pop.  (18S1),  4(19,831. 

PAVILIOX,  at  Brighton,  England,  a  building 
erected  in  17SI  for  the  then  Prince  of  Wales.  It 
was  a  favourite  residence  of  George  IV.,  and  its  naiuo 
Boraetimes  occurs  in  cunneetion  with  important  mca- 
Burea  agitated  there.     *Seu  Brighton. 

PAVLOGRAD,  a  ttJvvn,  Russia,  10  miles  north- 
aast  of  Ekaterinoalav,  and  in  the  government  of  that 
name.     It  ia  mostlv  built  of  wood.     Pop,  11,39!* 

PAWiSTBROKERS,  The  business  of  a  pawn- 
broker ia  to  lend  money  on  pledges.  Although  this 
mode  of  bf>rrt>\ving  is  occasionally  token  advantsig^e 
of  by  all  classes,  and  bankers,  when  they  accept 
flecurity  for  their  advances,  act  on  the  same  prindi[>le 
as  the  pa^xTi broker,  the  business,  as  a  special  one, 
originates  chiefly  in  the  necessities  of  the  poor.  Tbe 
usury  and  other  abuses  to  which  tlie  necessities  of 
borrowers  of  this  class  are  liable  to  give  rise  has 
led^  on  the  Continent,  to  the  establishment  of  charit- 
able institutions  {see  Most  DB  PiiStiI),  where  the 
buiiness  is  condticted  on  benevolent  principles.  In 
thill   country,   where   everything   seems  to   flourish 


best  under  private  management,  Qtrnwunm  pltti  iii 
been  tried,  but  it  has  failed.  The  tmie  of  «  f^'*' 
broker  may  be  thus  said,  in  a  sense,  U^  b©  {wouilflj 
a  British  institution;  but  the  object  iriudi  In*  hmm 
aimed  at  by  monta  de  pi«te  haa  bene  1 
to  he  acoomplished  by  placing  tbe  truth  nndatt 
legal  restrictions. 

In  the  middle  ages  lending-  ujxjn  ph 
trade  exclusively  pursued  by  Jews  and 
In  Franoei  before  the  establjis'hinent  of  moots  de  pi«K 
the  trade  was  regulated  by  Iaw.  During  tbttttcVoIfi- 
tion  the  monts  de  piiHi^  were  at  6rst  abolltbed  as  s 
monopoly,  but  the  abuses  to  which  the  witontji) 
of  private  pledging  gave  rise  soon  led  to  their  ne-oul- 
lishment  and  the  pmhibiUon  of  private  pled^^iii^ 
which  is  still  maintained. 

In  England  the  common  law  recngntsei  thm  p^ 
perty  of  the  pawner  in  the  goods  he  has  pio^?^ 
which  cannot  be  forfeited  by,  or  taken  in  tM^  §m^ 
the  debts  of  the  pawner,  who  ia  txcaponsibw  for  llMsr 
s^e-keepiijg.  On  the  other  hand  the  pawner  » 
recogniaed  as  having  a  qualtfietl  property  in  ikt  goods. 
which  cannot  l>e  put  in  execution  by  a  credtkir  ol  tUm 
pawner  till  the  debt  for  which  they  are  paMnicd  a 
satisfied.  The  property  of  goods  of  which  the  f 
is  outlawed  is  in  the  king.  Perishable  gvHidis  ] 
the  risk  of  tbe  pawner,  if  he  does  not  redeem  tbem 
in  time.  Goods  pawned  -without  a  fixed  time  ti 
rrdemption  may  be  redeemed  at  any  time  wUIdu 
the  life  of  the  pa^^ner.  A  broker  who  refmes  t» 
deliver  goods  pawned  on  tender  of  paymetit  n^f  V 
indicted.  Pawnbrokers  were  recognized  by  ilatvtv 
in  the  reign  of  James  I,  They  were  recjuired  to)  ukt 
out  a  lieensu  by  act  25  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  xlviiL  (1T55>. 
The  trade  was  regulated  and  its  pr^titB  fixed  by  39 
and  40  Geo.  III.  cap.  xcix.,  and  vaxioua  amendaxsti 
have  since  been  made  on  the  law.  The  act  35  sad 
36  Met  cap.  xciii.  (1S7*2)  was  passed  to  comQlldito 
all  the  acts  relating  to  pavi-nbrt^kers  in  Great  Britsin; 
but  it  di>es  not  extend  to  Ireland,  u  here  p^wnbruk- 
ing  is  still  regulated  by  the  act  2S  Geo.  III.  cap.  xlui. 
This  act  is  kno^vn  as  the  Pawnbr»:ikeni*  Act,  ISTi 
To  prevent  evasion  of  the  act,  every  pcivoa  whi» 
keeps  a  shop  lor  the  sale  of  goods  amd  rhwttrliv  sad 
pays  or  advances  any  sum  of  toxmey  Ihexveo  ml 
excee<ling  £10,  on  an  agreement^  expiew  or  implficd, 


that  these  goods  or  chattels  may  afterwards  he  rspor- 
chased  or  redeemed,  shall  he  deemed  a  pawnfamktf. 
Executoni  of  deceased  pa^iibrokera  are  bound,  bal 
not  personally,  except  for  their  own  acta,  by  its  |iri>- 
visiona.  Pawnbrokers  are  liable  for  their  ■iwiiiaiiU 
Pawners'  rights,  when  represented  hy  iAstnuDcati^ 
pass  to  aasigneea  or  executorsi  The  act  applies  W 
any  loan  whatsoever  under  40#.,  and  to  any  hna 
between  4  O^r.  and  illO  not  authorizjcd  by  special  sfiee- 
ment  permitted  by  the  act  It  does  not  apply  U 
loans  ak>ve  £1 0.  Tbe  pawnbroker  is  ta  use  hooks 
and  schedules  as  pn>vided  in  the  acL  The  namsaiftil 
surname  of  the  broker,  together  with  the  words  ps«« 
bniker,  are  to  be  p^it  in  large  cliaracteis  qw  t^ 
outer  door  of  his  tihop.  The  information  to  be  prinled 
on  pawn-tickets  must  also  be  [losted  in  a  oonspioiloils 
part  of  his  slio[i,  Paiivn- tickets  are  to  be  gireil  for 
pledges.  Profits  and  charges  are  fixed  by  H  edkedttk^ 
of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  protkioos: 
— On  a  loati  of  iOg.  or  under,  ^d,  may  be  charged  oa 
e^ery  2».,  or  fraction  of  2*.,  for  any  period  ttot  exceed- 
ing one  month.  For  every  mouth  after  the  fitSI, 
including  tbe  last  fraction  of  a  month  as  an  eatirui 
month,  Irf.  for  every  2s,  On  a  loan  of  above  iOK,  {d, 
jier  month  on  every  2s,  6ci,  or  fraction  of  ISt*  6«1 
llie  pawn -ticket  may  be  charged  ^d.  for  1om»  i — *^ 
10s.,  and  Ic(.  above  lOt.  One  4^-  may  be  da 
for  the  inspection  of  an  entry  of  a  sale;  ^d,  for  A I 
of  declaration  for  a  loan  under  5f.,  ItL  tor  a  I 
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whore  St.  Pledges  arc  retleemable  for  one  year,  with 
seven  days*  i^'nct^;  but  if  the  pledge  is  for  a  loan  of 
mora  tban  iQg.^  it  elifiil  oontmne  redeemable  until 
disposed  of  under  the  proviflioos  of  the  acL  Pleiili,''e» 
for  more  th&n  lOt,  niuBt  be  disposed  of  by  public 
auction,  subject  to  re^ulatiooB.  in  schedule.  The 
entry  of  aale  umy  be  Inspected  within  tliree  years  by 
tbe  pledger  in  the  broker's  book%  and  in  the  cata* 
[o^e  of  sale  oertified  by  tbe  auctioneer,  and  he  may 
claim  any  surplus  above  loan  and  profit  with  the 
necessary  eliarges.  Brokers  contravening  the  act 
OS  to  ktaus  above  lO^.  &re  liable  to  a  f penalty  not 
exceed!  Dg-  £10  to  tbe  person  ag^ieved.  Special 
<Lgreement9  may  be  m.'wle  on  loanii  abtne  40#,,  firtv 
vided  a  special  ticket  be  delivered  for  them.  Goo«k 
ilamaged  by  fire  are  to  be  pnid  under  deduction  of 
loan  and  profit,  with  25  per  cent,  of  additional  charge 
on  loan,  A  priutod  form  of  declaration,  to  be  got 
from  the  pa wrn broker,  may  be  filled  up  by  any  one 
who  has  lost  liia  ticket,  oiider  penalty  i>f  perjury  for 
false  declaration*  A  court  of  Hummary  jurisdiction 
may  restore  to  the  owner  property  unlawfully  pawned, 
\vitb  or  without  payment  of  loan,  Pawnbrokers  are 
prohibited  from  taking  pledges  from  persons  appa- 
rently undt-r  twelve  years  of  age,  or  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  from  purehaalng  tickets  issued  by  other 
brokers,  from  allowing  any  assistant  under  sixteen 
to  take  pledges,  from  citrrying  on  business  on  Sunday, 
Grood-Friday,  Christnias-day,  or  a  day  appointeil  for 
a  public  fast  or  thanksgiving.  The  prohibition  to 
carry  on  business  on  Gt>i>d' Friday  or  Christmas -day 
doea  not  extend  to  ScotlaufL  Unlawful  pawning  is 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  £5,  in  addition  to  a  aiim  not 
exceeding  the  value  of  the  pledge*  J  f  a  person  ofFers 
an  article  in  pawn  without  giving  a  satisfuctury 
account  of  the  way  in  which  ho  became  posaeskietl  of 
it,  or  attempts  to  redeem  an  article  without  title,  he 
n  I  ay  be  detained  by  the  broker,  and  handed  over  to 
the  police  to  be  brought  before  a  justice,  and  dealt  mth 
according  to  law.  Goods  intrusted  to  another  by  the 
owner  for  manufacture,  repair,  kc,  cannot  be  pawned  ^ 
And  th«  owner  may,  on  making  oath  that  he  believes 
a  pawnbroker  to  have  taken  such  goods,  obtain  a 
warrant  t-o  search  his  premises.  The  pawnbroker 
must  take  a  yearly  Hcen&e,  expiring  on  Slst  July^  which 
costs  £7,  10*.  It  may  be  forfeited  for  fratid  or  dia- 
bonesty.  Penalties  for  offences  i^inst  the  act  are 
in  general  not  t«  exceed  £10. 

IVUVl^UCKET,  a  town.  United  SUtes,  Provi- 
dence county,  Rhode  Island,  on  Irfttb  sides  of  the 
river,  at  the  falla  (50  feet  high)  of  the  same  name, 
and  on  the  railways  from  Boston  to  Providence  and 
from  Providence  to  Worce-nter,  It  occupies  a  pleas- 
ing site  J  has  eleven  churches,  numerous  and  oxtensi  vi- 
ce ttton- mills,  print -wurks,  and  machine -ahops ;  con- 
■iderable  manufactures  of  boots,  shoes,  carriages, 
chairs,  and  cabinet-wares;  building-yards,  and  an 
extensive  trade.  The  first  factory  for  weaving  cotton 
cloth  by  wftttr-power  in  the  United  States  was  erected 
here  in  ITftO.     Pop  in  ISTo,  tUHlt;  m  ]s^o^  1U,030. 

PAXO  (anciently  Pnxos),onQ  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
Kingdom  tif  Greece^  9  miles  south  of  Corfu.  It  is 
nearly  5  miles  long  and  2  broad,  and  consists  tif  a 
tnan  of  limestone  rock.  Principal  product,  olive-oil 
of  the  finest  quality.     Pop.  3582, 

PAXTON,  Sib  Jorefh,  a  celebratc<l  English 
Ian dsciipe -gardener  and  architect,  was  born  at  Jlil- 
tctn-Bryaut,  in  Bedfnrdahire,  in  1803.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  free  school  of  Wobum,  and  being  the 
BOYi  of  poor  parents  had  to  cam  a  livelihood  by  bis 
own  exertions  at  an  early  a^e.  He  became  a  gar- 
dener, and  was  employ' ed  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens  at  Chisvvick.  While  there  he  hap|>ened  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  I>uke  of  DevouHhirc,  who 
made  him  bead<gardener  at  his  seat  of  Chats  worth, 


in  Derbyslnre,  and  latterly  manager  of  all  Ws  estates 
in  that  county.  In  1S3S  he  publiahed  a  Treatise  on 
the  Culture  of  the  Dahlia,  and  in  IS-P),  in  conjuno- 
tiun  with  Limlley,  a  Pocket  Botanical  Dictionary. 
Tbe  great  Conservatory  at  Chatsworth,  300  feet  long 
by  145  wide,  built  from  his  designs,  no  doubt  sug- 
gested to  him  the  idea  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  the 
magnificent  structure  of  iron  and  glass  planned  by 
kirn  for  the  great  Kxhihition  «f  1851.  It  was  built 
in  Hyde  l*ftrk,  London,  and  when  completed  excited 
universal  admiration.  Paxton  became  at  once  famous, 
and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  The  Crystal 
Palace  was  removed,  and  under  his  direction  rebuilt 
with  great  additic^ns  at  Sydenham,  where,  with  its 
grounds,  als<i  laid  oixt  by  him,  it  fonns  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  of  the  metrojHjlis,  He  was  elected 
mcmhtjr  of  Parliament  for  Coventry  in  1^54,  and 
continued  to  represent  it  till  his  death,  which  took 
place,  Sth  June,  IiiG5,  at  his  residence,  Rockbills, 
Sydenham, 

PAYMASTER,  an  omcer  in  the  Britwh  army  and 
navy.  In  the  army  tbert;  h  a  reginiental  paymaster 
f*ir  ejiich  battulifin  of  infantry  antl  emrh  regiment  of 
cavalry,  who  heddn  the  rank  of  captuin,  or  after 
lengthened  service  of  major.  He  has  to  pay  the 
**tt]icera  and  the  men  through  their  respective  captains. 
In  matters  of  general  discipline  the  paymaster  is  sub- 
f  ordinate  to  the  commanding  otiicer  of  hi  a  regiment  ^ 
but  in  rei^anl  tu  the  immediate  duties  of  his  office  he 
ii*  directly  responsible  to  the  vvar'ottice,  lliere  are 
aim  paymasters  for  the  various  regimental  districts, 
as  well  as  f^ir  the  larger  military  diviaiona  of  the 
country.  The  paymaster  of  a  ship  In  tbe  navy  htm 
a  general  charge  of  the  5nancial  clepartuicnt  in  tlie 
vtiAsel,  and  of  the  provisions  as  well  as  of  the  pay- 
me nt  o f  th e  men .  U n til  1 84  4  he  had  tbe  title  < >f  purser. 

PAY  MAS'rEIl-GENERAL.aBritiHh  government 
officer  whoije  duties  were  formerly  limited  to  the  army, 
but  who  now  acts  as  paymaster-general  of  all  the  ser- 
V  icpM.  Th  e  offi  ce  was  formerly  lucrative,  ns  th  e  i  ntcrest 
of  the  money  which  remained  In  the  hands  of  the  pay- 
master formed  part  of  its  emolument*.  It  xvas  limited 
in  178*2  to  a  fixed  salary.  It  b  now  u^rually  attacbetl 
to  the  vice -presidentship  of  the  board  of  trade,  with 
A  salary  of  £2000.  The  paymaster-general  ia  ex 
fi^do  a  privy -coimcillor.  Pormerly  he  was  some- 
times a  memWr  of  the  cahiuet 

PAY8  BE  VAUD.    See  %^AtD  (Canton  or), 

PAZ  (La)DE  AYACUCHO,  acity of  Bolivia, capi- 
tal of  a  department  and  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
stand;^  in  a  deep  ravine^  the  Quebrada''de'Cb4>qne* 
bapu,  fi20  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Lake  of  Titicaca, 
vet  1-2,195  feet  above  sea-level;  lat.  It)^  2?'  54"  8.; 
ion,  m'  29'  38"  w.  Tbe  ravine  of  La  Pa7.  descends 
south-east;  the  Btteam  which  flows  through  it,  from 
and  round  Illimani,  the  snowy  summits  of  which  are 
seen  east  by  soulli,  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  tbe 
Amazon.  The  city  is  built  in  an  amphitheatre  on 
lK>th  sides  of  the  ravine;  but  the  public  editices  are 
chiefly  on  the  left  bank.  Nine  fine  brid;^es  unite  the 
two  quarters,  eadi  of  which  is  BulxHviiJed  into  so  vend 
other  sections  by  deep  ravines.  Of  th©  churches  the 
Sagrario  or  cathenlral  claims  most  attention,  being 
large,  and  effectively,  though  somewhat  coarsely, 
omaroented  with  fiK-nres  of  angels  executed  in  basalts 
Opposite  to  the  cathedral  is  the  Plaza  Major  or  prin- 
cipal square.  There  are  ali^o  a  college  of  sciences,  a 
seminary,  a  school  of  mechanical  arts,  a  university, 
and  an  academy  of  jurisprudt;nce»  Kine*tenllis  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Ayroara  Indians,  who»e  national 
costume,  as  well  as  language,  [>revail  in  it.  The 
foumlation  of  Nuestra  Seiiora  de  la  Pax  dates  from 
1 548.  The  town  being  situated  conveniently  between 
the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Y'ungas  and  the  port  of 
Arica,  soon  rose  to  imfxirtjuice.    In  1  {10 5  it  was  made 
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heavy  marble  edifice,  apparently  of  Lomlmrd  origin, 
and  Bupposed  to  Ibelong  to  tbe  sixth  or  seventh  cen- 
tury; Santa  Maria  del  Cannlne,  an  onormoii«  Gothic 
church  of  imposiDg  exterior,  huilt  in  1373,  and  poa- 
sea^^^ed  of  good  pictnres;  Incoronata,  or  Santa  Maria 
de  Canep^mo^'ft,  in  the  rlnqitf-f^tnto  itylei^by  Bramante; 
imd  San  yrancesco,  bnilt  of  the  finest  brick- work, 
and  presenting  a  beantif  id  specimen  of  pure  Italian 
Gothic.  The  only  other  ediHcea  pari^iciilariy  deserv* 
lag  of  notice  are  the  Cantt^Io,  erected  by  Galeazzo 
YiBConti,  1460-69,  on  the  site  of  the  old  palacw  of 
the  Lombard  klngi^  once  celebrated  for  its  grantleiir 
and  magnificent  collections,  hut  now  only  a  gloomy 
niin,  partly  fitted  up  a^  a  barrack;  the  theatre,  and 
several  towere,  once  bo  numcrouH  that  Pavia  was 
sumamed  '  the  city  of  the  hundred  towcra.*  Of  the 
few  still  existing  thoBe  of  Belcrcdi  and  Maino  are  the 
most  Gonspicnous,  and  are  each  ahont  ir>0  feet  high. 
The  univcraity,  founded,  it  in  paid,  by  Charlemagne, 
ia  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy,  and  in  its  ^lalraiest  daya, 
about  the  be^nnlng  of  the  sixteenth  oentnry,  was 
attended  by  atiout  :J000  studentrf.  In  1882  the  stu- 
<^ieuts  nuiiihered  724.  The  bulhlings  which  it  occupies 
have  little  to  recommend  them  heyoT»d  their  eize, 
and  the  regularity  of  their  eonstniction;  but  the 
library  of  alMmt  1 30,000  volumea  is  valuable,  and  the 
collections  include,  among  othera,  one  of  the  best 
wmtomical  museums  in  exintc^ncc.  Besides  the  uni- 
versity, there  are  threo  colleges  connected  with  it, 
a  gymnasium,  an  eccIeaiaBtieal  seminary,  a  schtK^l  of 
painting,  aschcHjl  of  design  and  sculpture,  an  iiielitute 
of  fine  arts,  &a  Beyond  the  walls,  but  a>nnected 
vnth  its  educational  establish menta,  are  botanical 
and  agricultural  gardens.  The  chief  charitable  en- 
dowmentts  are  a  large  and  well -endowed  general 
and  two  orphan  ho«ipitalB.  Faria  has  not  a  single 
manufacture:  of  any  importance,  and  its  traftie  is 
Almoat  solely  confined  to  the  supply  of  its  own  local 
wantn. 

Pa  via  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Angu«tuis.  It  afterwards  came  intu 
the  possession  of  the  Lombard  kings,  who  niatlc  it 
their  capital,  and  erected  many  edifices,  more  remark- 
able for  magnitude  than  taste.  Near  it,  on  24th 
Pebruary,  1525,  the  Imporialista  defeated  the  French^ 
and  took  their  king,  Francis  I.,  prisoner,  Pavia.  htis 
^ven  birth  to  many  distinguished  men,  among  whfam 
are  Pope  John  XIV.,  and  Lanfronc,  afterwards  Arch* 
liishop  of  Canterbury.  Fop,  29,836, — The  province  of 
I''avia,  which  extends  on  both  sidea  of  the  Po,  has  an 
arua  of  J2S5  square  miles.  The  diatricrt  of  Bobbio  is 
entirely  covered  by  the  Apennines,  that  of  Voghera 
partly  so.  Those  of  Lomellina  and  Pa  via  form  a 
fertile  plain.     Fop.  ( 1 8 S 1 ),  4  (i9, S 31 . 

PAVIIjION,  at  Brighton,  England,  a  buildiiifj 
erected  in  17S4  for  the  then  Prince  of  Wales.  It 
wa.*i  a  favourite  residence  of  George  IV,,  and  it«  name 
sometimes  occurs  In  connection  with  important  mea- 
sures agitated  there.     See  Brighton. 

PAVLOGHAD,  a  town,  Rusaia,  16  niilt-s  north- 
east of  Bkaterinoslav,  and  in  the  government  of  that 
name.     It  is  mostly  huiit  of  wood*     Pop.  11,391. 

PAWNBROKERS.  Tho  bosiDMa  of  a  pawn- 
broker is  to  lend  money  on  pledges.  Although  this 
mode  of  borrowing  is  occaftionally  taken  advantage 
of  by  all  daesea,  and  bankers,  when  they  accept 
security  for  their  advances,  act  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  pawnbroker,  the  husinesB,  ag  a  special  one, 
originates  chiefly  in  the  nect^fssities  of  the  poor.  The 
usury  and  other  abuses  to  which  the  necessities  uf 
borrowers  of  this  class  are  liable  to  give  rise  has 
led,  on  the  Continent,  to  the  establishment  of  charit- 
able institutionK  (see  Most  de  Pn^rfi),  where  the 
business  Is  conducted  on  benevolent  principles.  In 
this  oountryp  where  everything  seems  to   flourish 


best  tinder  private  manag^etneiit,  the  mmm  plan  ham 
been  tried,  but  it  has  failed.  The  trade  <if  a  fa«i»^ 
broker  may  be  thus  aaid,  in  a  sense,  to  be  pe<«livlj 
a  British  institution;  but  the  object  whidi  has  bsa 


aimed  at  by  moots  de  pietiS  has  here  been  at! 
to  be  accomplished  by  placing  the  trad«  i 
legal  restrictions. 

In  the  middle  ages  lending  upon  pMgm  wm  s 
trail  e  exclusively  pursued  by  Jewa  and  Laolank 
In  France,  before  the  establiahnietit  of  montsdtiBlW, 
the  trade  wa^  regulated  by  law,  Dnzjng^  titeieppb^ 
tion  the  mont*  de  pit-te  were  at  first  aboliiiiad  m « 
monopoly,  hut  the  abuses  to  which  the  lutufitiiii 
of  private  pledging  gave  n»e  soon  letl  to  thsir  Hi  >Jtil>' 
lishmcnt  and  the  prohibition  of  pirivate  Ipbdgtt^ 
which  is  still  maintiiiueiL 

In  England  the  common  law  recrtgnlrei  tk»  pro- 
fierty  of  the  pawner  in  the  goods  he  has  pted^ 
which  cannot  he  forfeited  by,  or  taken  in  pledge  !«♦ 
the  debts  of  the  pawnee,  who  is  reepoosilile  for  their 
safe-keeping.  On  the  other  band  the  pawne»  i» 
recognized  as  having  a  qualified  property  in  the  g«cioi^, 
which  cannot  be  put  in  execution  by  a  d^editoruf  tiw 
pmwner  till  the  debt  for  which  they  are  pawnsd  ■ 
satisfied.  The  property  of  goods  of  which  toe  pavatf 
is  outUwed  is  in  the  king.  Perishable  goods  are  ■$ 
the  risk  of  the  pawner,  if  he  does  not  redeon  tb^ 
in  time.  Go<k1s  pawned  without  a  fixed  Hme  d 
redemption  may  lie  rodeemed  at  any  time  wit^ 
the  life  of  the  painner.  A  broker  who  irfiiarf  b 
deliver  goods  pawned  on  tender  of  paynMnt  may  fat 
indicted.  Pawnbrokers  were  recogm»e*l  **v  -imt^*^ 
in  the  reign  of  James  L  They  were  rvt^i 
out  a  license  by  act  25  Geo.  IIL  cape  x. 
The  trade  was  regulated  and  its  profits  fiju»d  hy  £r 
and  40  Geo.  III.  cap.  xcix.,  and  various amendmc&li 
have  since  been  made  on  the  law.  The  adi  35  snd 
M  Vict.  cap.  xciii  (1&7*2)  was  passed  to  ooosolHlilr 
all  the  acts  relating  to  pawnbrokers  in  Great  Britiia: 
but  it  does  not  extend  to  Ireland,  where  pawnbrok- 
ing  is  still  regulated  by  the  act  28  Geo.  III.  cap  iIFil 
This  act  is  kno^vn  as  the  Pawnbrokers'  Act^  IS 71 
To  prevent  evasion  of  the  act,  every  perBon  *l*i> 
keeps  a  shnp  for  the  sale  of  gooda  and  frhattiE^ls,  and 
pays  or  advances  any  sum  of  money  thereon  set 
exceeding  £1D,  on  an  agreement,  expreaa  or  implied, 
that  these  goods  or  chattels  may  af  temrards  be  imr- 
chased  or  mleeme<1,  shall  be  deemed  a  pawnbmtr 
Executors  of  deceased  pawnbrokers  are  bound,  but 
not  personally,  except  for  their  own  acts,  by  its  p^•- 
visions.  Pawnbroker!}  are  liable  for  their  a«nfllatit*. 
PaTA'ners'  rights,  when  represented  by  inatrameot^ 
pass  to  assignees  or  executors.  The  act  applitt  W 
;iny  loan  whatsoever  under  40^.,  and  to  aay  losa 
l>etween  40jr.  and  £10  not  authorized  by  speeial  agies^ 
ment  permitte^l  by  the  act.  It  do«  not  apply  %h 
loans  aliove  £10,  Tbe  pawnbroker  is  to  use  books 
and  schedules  as  provided  in  the  act^  The  tumeaiHt 
surname  of  the  bmker,  together  with  the  wo«da  paara 
broker^  are  to  he  put  in  large  charactexa  over  tlf» 
outer  door  of  his  shop.  Tbe  information  to  be  fajnlsd 
on  pawn -tickets  muBt  also  be  posted  in  aooBC|iicfaiDQ» 
part  of  his  shop.  Pawn^tickiits  are  to  be  given  Isr 
pledges.  Profits  and  chaises  are  fixed  by  AodheMr, 
of  which  the  ful lowing  are  tbe  principal  prorsoens: 
— On  a  loan  of  4()ir.  or  under,  ^ti.  may  be  charged  oa 
every  2^.,  or  fraction  of  2it.,  for  any  jierind  not  eseeed' 
ing  one  month.  F^r  every  mouth  after  tlie  fini, 
including  the  L-vst  fraction  of  a  month  aa  asi  anlite 
month,  ^d.  for  every  2».  On  a  loan  of  above  ICis^  ^i. 
[ker  month  on  every  2s.  6(£.,  or  fractioii  of  2a  6^ 
The  pawn -ticket  may  Ije  chatted  ^d.  fat  loaa 

104.,  and  Id,  above  10s,     One  {d,  may  be  

for  the  inspection  of  an  entry  of  a  sale;  4*^  lor  ft  I 
of  dei-Iaratitm  for  a  loan  under  5f.,  Id*  for  a  I 
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fr'bove  5s,  Pledges  arc  redeemable  for  one  yeiu*,  with 
leveu,  days'  graoe;  but  if  the  pledge  is  for  a  loan  of 
mors  thui  IQs.^  it  ahall  continue  redeemable  until 
difipoBed  of  under  the  proviaiona  of  the  act.  Pledges 
for  more  than  10^.  must  be  disposed  of  by  public  , 
auction,  Bubjeet  to  regidationa  in  acbtjcluie.  The 
entry  of  aale  may  be  inspected  witbin  three  years  by 
the  pledgfsr  in  the  broker  s  booksj  and  in  the  cata- 
iogu©  of  &ale  certified  by  the  auctioneeri,  and  be  may 
ckum  any  sur^jlus  above  loan  and  profit  with  the 
necefisary  diatj^'es.  Brokers  contravemii^  the  act 
as  to  loatis  alxiv'e  10«.  are  liable  to  ft  pekaltj  oat 
exceeding  £10  to  the  person  ag^ieved.  Special 
agreemente  may  be  made  on  Inaiis  ab<H'e  40*,,  pro- 
vided a  special  ticket  be  delivered  for  tbem.  Gooda 
damnged  by  fire  are  to  be  paid  under  deduction  of 
loan  and  profit,  with  2r>  per  cent,  of  atlditional  charge 
€in  loan*  A  pnutod  form  of  declaration,  to  \y&  got 
iwm  the  pawubrtiker,  may  be  fiUed  up  by  any  ont 
who  haa  lost  his  ticket^  under  jxinalty  ^.^i  perjury  for 
fake  declaration,  A  court  of  Hummary  jurisdiction 
may  restore  to  the  owner  property  unlawfully  pawned^ 
^\rith  or  without  payment  of  loan.  Pawnbrokers  are 
prohibited  from  taking  pledge  from  persons  appa- 
rently under  twelve  years  of  age,  or  in  a  state  of 
intoxication^  from  purchasing  tickets  issued  by  other 
brokers^  from  allowing  any  assistant  mider  sixteen 
to  take  pledges^  from  carrying  on  business  on  Sunday, 
Good-Fridayp  Christmaa-day%  or  a  day  appointed  for 
ft  pnblic  laiit  or  thanksgiving.  I'he  prohibition  to 
carry  on  business  on  Good-Fnday  or  Christmaa-day 
<loea  not  extend  to  Scotland.  Unlawful  pawning  is 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  £5,  in  addition  to  a  sum  not 
exceeding  the  value  of  the  pledgf?.  If  a  person  offers 
an  article  in  iwvwn  without  giving-  a  satislactory 
account  of  the  way  in  which  he  became  possessed  of 
it,  or  attempts  to  redeem  an  article  without  title,  he 
iTiay  he  detained  by  the  broker,  and  handed  over  to 
the  police  to  be  brought  before  a  justice,  and  dealt  witb 
according  to  law.  Goods  introsted  to  another  by  the 
owner  for  manufacture,  repair^  &c.,  caimot  be  pa^^  ned ; 
and  the  owner  may,  on  making  oath  that  he  believes 
a  pawnbroker  to  have  taken  such  goods,  obtain  a 
warrant  to  search  Ids  premises.  The  jtawn broker 
must  take  a  yearly  license,  expiring  on  3  Ist  July,  which 
coste  £7f  10*.  It  may  be  forfeited  for  fraud  or  dis- 
honesty* Penalties  for  offences  against  tlie  act  ore 
in  general  not  to  exceed  £10. 

PAWITJCKET,  a  town,  Unitc^l  States,  Provi- 
dence county,  Rhode  Inland,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  at  the  foils  (oQ  feet  high)  of  the  same  name^ 
and  on  the  raitwaya  from  Boston  to  Providence  and 
from  Providence  to  Worcester.  It  occupies  a  pleas* 
iiv^  Bite;  has  eleven  churcbe^s,  numerous  and  extensive 
Lottim  niillsj,  print-works,  and  machine-shops ;  con- 
siderable manufactures  of  biiots^  shoes,  carriages, 
chairs,  and  cabinet* wares ;  building-yards,  and  an 
extensive  trade.  The  first  f victory  for  weaving  ootton 
cloth  by  water-power  in  the  United  States  was  erected 
here  in  1700,     Pop.  in  187n,  tidlU;  in  issu,  H^iiSO, 

PAXO  (anciently  Pajco*),  one  of  the  Ionian  Tslandjs, 
Kingdom  of  Greece,  9  miles  south  of  Corfu.  It  is 
nearly  5  miles  long  and  2  broad,  and  cotisJKtit  of  a 
mass  of  limestone  rock.  Principal  product,  olive- oil 
of  the  finewt  r|uality.     Pop.  3582. 

PAXTON,  Sm  JoREni,  a  celebrated  Enj^Hsh 
landscape-gardener  and  architect,  wiia  bom  at  ^lil- 
tun-Bryatit,  in  BedfordHhire,  in  1S03.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  free  scbo<il  of  Wohum,  and  being  the 
son  of  poor  parents  had  to  earn  a  Uvelihood  by  his 
own  exertions  at  an  early  age.  He  became  a  gnr- 
dener^  and  wan  employ etl  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens  at  Ohi^wick.  While  there  he  happened  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who 
made  him  head-gardeuer  at  his  seat  of  Chatsworth, 


in  Derbyshire,  and  latterly  manager  of  all  bis  estates 
in  that  county.  In  lb3S  iie  published  a  Treatiae  on 
the  Culture  of  the  Dahlia,  and  in  164(>,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Lindlcy,  a  Pocket  Botanical  Dictionary. 
The  great  Conservatory  at  Chats  worth,  300  feet  long 
by  H5  wide,  built  from  his  designs,  no  doubt  sug- 
gested to  him  the  idea  of  the  (.'rystal  Palace,  the 
iriagTii6cent  structure  of  iron  and  glass  planned  by 
him  for  the  great  Exhibition  of  1851.  It  was  built 
in  Hyde  Park,  I^ndon,  and  when  completed  excited 
universal  admiratioii.  Paxtou  became  at  once  famous, 
and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  TheCVystal 
Palace  waa  removed,  and  nuder  his  direction  rebuilt 
with  grejit  ailditions  at  Sydenham,  where,  %vith  its 
^ounda,  also  laid  out  by  him,  it  forms  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  of  the  metropolis.  He  was  elected 
member  of  Parliament  for  Coventry  in  1854,  and 
continued  to  represent  it  till  Ida  death,  which  tiwk 
pbu^^e,  Sth  June,  1565^  at  his  residence,  Eockhills, 
Sydenham. 

PAYMASTER,  an  officer  in  the  BritiHh  army  and 
navy;  In  the  army  there  is  a  reg^imental  paymaster 
for  each  battalion  of  infantry  and  each  regiment  of 
cavalry,  who  holds  the  rank  of  captain,  or  after 
len^^thened  service  of  major.  He  has  to  pay  the 
olticers  and  the  men  through  their  respective  captains. 
In  matters  of  general  discipline  the  paymaster  is  sub- 
nnliuate  to  the  commanding  officer  of  hi  a  regiment ; 
but  in  reirartl  to  the  immetliatc  duties  of  bia  office  be 
lA  directly  resiwnsible  to  the  war-office.  There  are 
also  paymasters  for  the  various  rejpiuental  districts, 
as  well  as  for  the  larger  military  divisions  of  the 
country.  The  paymaster  of  a  ship  in  the  navy  has 
a  general  charge  nt  the  tinancial  department  in  the 
vessel,  and  of  the  provisions  as  well  as  of  the  pay- 
ment of  th**  men.  Until  1844  he  had  the  title  of  purser* 

PAYMASlEll-UENEllAUaBritish  government 
officer  whose  duties  were  formerly  limited  to  the  army, 
but  who  now  acts  as  paymas!ter*general  of  all  the  ser* 
vices.  *rhe  ofBce  was  formerly  lucrative,  as  the  interest 
of  the  mrmey  which  remained  in  the  handji  of  the  pay* 
m  as ter  formed  part  of  its  em  ol  um ents.  It  w as  lim  i ted 
in  1782  to  a  fixed  salary.  It  ia  now  usually  attached 
to  the  vice-presidentship  of  the  board  of  trade,  with 
a  salary  of  £2000.  'I'he  paymastter'general  is  <?j? 
oj^'cto  a  privy-councilhir.  Formerly  he  was  some- 
times a  member  of  the  cabinet. 

PAYS  DE  VAITD.     See  Vac d  (Canto!?  of). 

PAZ  (La)  DE  AY  ACUCHO,  acity  of  Bolivia,  cap!- 
tal  of  a  department  and  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
stands  in  a  deep  ravine,  the  Quebraiia-de-Ch<K]Ue- 
bapu,  620  feet  Wlowtho  level  of  the  Lake  of  Titicaca, 
yet  12,195  feet  above  sea-level;  laL  Uj"  29' 54"  ft,; 
Ion.  68"  2l>'  3'S''  w.  The  ravine  of  La  Paz  deacemla 
fiouth-east;  the  streaim  which  Hows  through  it,  from 
and  round  lUiinani,  the  snowy  summits  of  which  are 
aeen  east  by  tKiuth,  w  one  t*f  the  chief  sources  of  the 
Amazon.  The  city  ia  built  in  an  amphitheatre  on 
both  sides  of  the  ravine;  but  the  public  edilices  are 
chieHy  on  the  left  bank.  Nine  fine  l>ri<li»^cs  unite  the 
two  quartera,  each  of  which  is  sulwlivided  into  several 
otlier  sections  by  deep  rav-inea^  Of  the  churches  the 
Sagrario  or  catiiedrsd  clauuB  most  attention,  being 
large,  and  effectively^  though  somewhat  coarsely , 
oniamented  With  figiires  of  angel«  executed  in  basalt. 
Opposite  to  the  cathedral  is  the  I'laza  Major  or  prin- 
cipal square.  There  are  also  a  college  of  iscicnces,  a 
seminary,  a  school  of  mechauicxd  arts,  a  university, 
an^l  an  acmlemy  of  jurisprudence.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Aymara  Indians,  whoae  national 
costume,  as  well  as  language,  prevail  in  it.  The 
foundation  of  Nnestra  Sefiora  do  la  Paz  dates  from 
1548.  The  town  being  situated  convem'ently  between 
the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Yungaa  and  the  port  of 
Aric%  800D  Toee  to  importance.    In  1005  it  was  mada 
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of  deturttn,  ivHcb  were  establiabed  for  represenUiiTe 
And  military  puqKXBes.  The  getLB,  all  the  members 
of  which  bore  ibe  satce  gentUa  name,  fient  ita  leader 
to  the  senate^  so  that  the  number  of  flenatora  for  the 
three  tribes  amounted  to  iJOO.  During  the  tfme  of 
the  republic  diatinguiahed  foreigners  and  wealthy 
plebelatis  were  occasionally  ma«Je  patriciana.  WTien 
the  plebeians  became  a  distinct  order  the  patricians 
became  a  real  aristocracy  of  birth^  and  occupied  all 
the  civil  and  religious  offices.  No  matter  how  poor 
he  was  there  was  no  power  could  make  a  patrician  a 
plebeian,  unless  he^  of  bis  own  accord,  left  hia  ^ns 
and  curia,  and  gave  up  its  obligaticma  aiid  privilegea. 
On  the  other  band,  no  plelieian,  however  wealthy, 
oould  become  a  patrician  ^  except  in  accordance  with 
a  tez  curi^iia,  or  law  of  the  curizc,,  and  this  woa  seldom 
pafweii  Altout  the  close  of  the  republic  Ibe  number  of 
patrician  families  had  diminished  to  fifty.  JuliuJi 
CiEAur,  Augustus,  and  succeedins^  emperors  found  it 
necessary  to  raise  plebeian  fanmies  t«>  the  patrician 
rank.  During  the  lk«t  centuries  of  the  republic  there 
was  an  almost  uninterrupted  Etiiiggle  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians,  in  which  the  former  fought 
hard  to  retain  tbeir  excluaive  rights*  but  which  ended 
In  the  establishment  of  the  ixiHtical  equality  of  the  two 
orders;  only  a  few  insignificant  offices  remained  the 
exclutiive  privilege  of  the  patricians.  The  formation 
r^f  a  new  aritttocracy,  fomided  on  wealth  and  on  the 
holdiug  of  the  otBct^  of  C4tnsiil,  pnttor,  and  curule 
a?ilile,  made  the  patricians  of  atill  les»  account.  Dur- 
ing the  empire  the  Reman  dtkcns  were  divided  into 
the  two  classes  of  populus  and  patricii.  The  conquei^t 
of  Rome  by  the  Gotbs,  which  deprived  many  of  the 
patriciana  of  their  hberty  or  their  lives,  or  comftoUed 
thffm  to  jHce  to  Constantinople,  led  to  the  abolitittn 
of  all  distinction  betwi^en  patricians  and  plebeians. 
When  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  tn  Coti- 
stautinople,  ConBtaotlue  the  Great,  desirous  of  re- 
storing the  ancient  Koman  ranks,  instituted  a  new 
patrician  dignity^  which  was  a  mere  perecmal  title,  and 
which  could  be  actjuired  only  by  high  birth  and  dis- 
tinguished merits.  Under  the  Carlo %ingians  and  the 
succeeding  emperors  the  title  of  [latrician  denoted  an 
exalted  rank,  and  was  connected  ako  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome  and  its  provinces^  and  the  support  of 
the  Papal  see.  Charlemagne  antmied  the  title  uf  a 
Roman  patrician  before  he  was  declared  emperor, 
and  Henry  IV,,  as  euch,  deposed  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
In  modem  times  a  few  noble  families  in  the  imperial 
cities  were  called  patricians^  because  they  were  eape* 
GtaUy  entitled  to  certain  high  o^ces.  In  some 
Italum  dtiei  the  title  of  patrician  is  stiE  need  to 
denote  a  member  of  the  nobility. 

PATRICK  (Pateicidh),  St.,  the  apostle  of  Ireland, 
was  born,  according  to  some  authorities,  in  372,  and 
to  others  377  or  3S7.  His  birth-place  is  eqnaUj  a 
matter  of  uncertainty.  From  his  Confewtoiia  we 
learn  that  his  father,  Calpumius,  descended  from  a 
Breton  family^  had  served  as  a  decurinn  in  the  Roman 
army,  and  possessed  a  farm  near  Bonavem  TabermEi?, 
which  is  supposed  by  some  ti:»  be  near  the  site  of  Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer,  and  by  others  at  the  place  railed  after 
him,  Kllpatrick,  in  Dumbartonshire.  His  mother, 
aooordlDg  to  some  ancient  bicjgraphera,  was  called 
Concbea  or  C^nchesi^a,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a 
tister  of  the  Bishop  of  Tours.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
Patrick  (or  rather  Succath,  for  such  was  his  name 
previous  to  his  setting  out  on  his  great  mission)  was 
carried  off  from  his  father's  farm  by  a  band  of  pirates^ 
who  sold  him  to  an  Ulster  chief  named  Milhu,  whose 
flocks  he  tended  for  six  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  be  made  his  escape,  and  M'cut  to  France,  where 
oe  became  a  monk,  residing  for  some  time  at  Tours,^ 
and  afterwards  in  the  famous  monastery  of  Lerins. 
Here  be  di<l  nnt  remain  long,  for^  as  he  tells  us  in 


the  work  abready  alluded  to,  he  was  mo^ed  by  1 
to  undertake  the  conversion  of  the  Irish  to  (" 
anity.  Having  been  ordained  a  bishop  and  i 
the  Papal  benediction  from  Celestiue  I.,  he  went  OTsr 
to  his  chosen  field  of  labour  about  the  je*r  412. 
Here  be  is  said  to  have  founded  over  360  cbordie^ 
baptized  with  his  own  band  more  than  12,000pQ!nQii% 
and  ordained  a  great  number  of  priests.  He  fixed 
his  see  at  Armagh  about  the  year  454.  Many  mira- 
cles are  ascribed  to  him,  particularly  the  extirpatioii 
of  all  venomous  creature  in  the  island.  The  date  of 
his  death  is  variously  set  down  at  460  and  493;  il 
took  place  at  a  place  called  Sanl,  near  Bownpatrick, 
and  bis  relics  were  preserved  at  Downpatrick  tiU  the 
time  of  the  Ileformation;  the  place  is  still  venented 
by  the  Irish.  His  authentic  literary  remains  ooonst 
of  hia  Coinfesdons  and  a  letter  addressed  to  a  Webb 
chief  named  Ckirotic,  both  VrTitten  in  barb&rons  Ladn, 
but  of  considerable  historical  value.  These,  with 
several  other  productions  ascribed  to  Mm,  were  pub- 
lished in  Wilkins  s  CondHa,  and  separately  by  Wan 
in  1656.  A  biography  of  the  saint  was  pabllshed  hf 
Dr.  Tndd  {one  vol.  Bvo,  Dublin,  1863). 

PATEICK,  St.,  Ohder  of,  an  Irish  onler  of 
knigbthootl,  instituted  in  1783  by  Geoi^  IIL,  ori- 
ginally consisting  of  the  sovereign,  the  lord- lieu tenanl 
of  Ireland  for  the  time  being  (who  is  the  grandmaater 
of  the  order),  and  fifteen  knights;  but  by  a  statute 
in  1S33  the  order  was  enlarged  and  the  number  ol 
knights  raised  to  twenty- two.  The  insignia  ol  the 
order  are  a  gold  eoHar,  composed  of  red  and  while 
enamelled  rosiis  alternating  with  harps  buund  togtetbsr 
with  knots  of  gold;  in  the  centre  in  an  imperial  crown, 
surmounting  a  gold  harp,  from  which  is  sospcnded 
the  badge,  which  is  also  of  gold  and  oval  in  shape; 
in  the  centre  of  the  batlge  is  the  cross  of  St  Patrick* 
surmounted  by  a  shamrock,  the  leaves  of  which  betr 
an  imperiid  crown;  round  this  is  a  blue  enamelled 
band  bearing  the  motto  *Qnis  separabiL*  The  star 
differs  from  the  badge  in  being  drcnlar  instead  ol 
I  Hal  in  shape.  The  niautle  and  hood  are  of  sky-blue 
tiibinet,  lined  mth  white  silk. 

PATEIMONIUM  PETRI  (Patrimony  of  St 
Peter)  is  the  name  of  a  former  administrative  divisaoo 
of  the  Papal  States,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  t«rritory 
given  to  the  pope  by  Matilda,  countess  of  Tiucauy, 
in  the  twelfth  century.  It  corresponds  to  what  was 
the  modem  delegation  of  Civtta  Veochia^  and  the 
north-west  part  of  the  comarca  di  l^oma. 

PATRISTIC  THEOLUGY  {Thtologka  Patru- 
fiVa),  that  branch  of  historical  theology  which  is  parti- 
cularly devoted  to  the  lives  and  doctrines  of  the  fathsn 
of  the  chortrb.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  eea^ 
tury  the  German  Protestants  paid  particular  att^sitioo 
to  it)  as  alfording  a  satisfactory,  though  laborious 
way  of  arri\  ing  at  the  history  of  the  Christian  doe^ 
trine  and  conHtitution  in  the  Brst  ^x  centniieK.  See 
Engelhard  t,  Leitfaden  su  patristischen  VorleaiiQgca 
(Erlangen,  1822);  Mobler,  Patrologie,  edited  bj 
Eeithmayr  (voL  i  parts  1  and  2,  Hatisbon,  ISSJMO). 

PATROCLUS,  the  friend  of  Achilles,  was  the  mm 
of  Memi^tius,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  of  Sthenels 
or  Polymela.  He  accidentally  killed  Cljmijiiniat 
the  son  of  Amphidamusy  in  a  game  of  dies  at  Opoa. 
His  father  saved  him  by  flight,  and  carried  him  In 
Peleus,  by  whom  be  was  kindly  received  and  edu- 
cated as  the  companion  of  his  son.  He  accompanied 
Achilles  to  Troy,  and  remained,^  like  him,  inactive, 
when  the  anger  of  Achilles  prevented  bim  fjnom 
taking  a  part  in  the  war.  At  length  the  ] 
of  actiun  seemed  so  urgent  that  Achilles  _ 
Patroclus  to  go  to  the  \*  ar,  arrayed  in  his  own  t 
His  success  was  at  first  brilliant;  but,  Apollo  having 
K  til  lined  him  and  rendered  him  defenceless^  be  was 
slain  by  Eupborbus  and  Hector.     The  Greeks  i«* 
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f«9i¥«red  biH  b«nly,  wbich  they  interred  with  the  Mgh- 
flsl  markfi  of  bonnur,  and  eHtabliabed  Bolemn  funeral 
g&mes  to  hU  memory.  Achillea  then  resolved  to 
tt^veng^  hi»  friend,  and  to  accompany  him  in  death. 

PATKOL,  in  war,  a  round  or  majreh  made  by  tho 
^lumlfl  or  watoh  in  the  nigbt  time,  to  observe  what 
]kaf«^  in  tho  stiieeta,  and  to  secure  the  iieiu^  and 
tranquillity  of  a  giurison,  city,  or  camp.  The  patrol 
^'enemUy  conauita  of  tk  body  of  five  or  eix  men,  de- 
tached from  a  body  on  guard,  and  commanded  by  a 
sergeant. 

PATRON^  in  general^  a  protector.  The  Latin 
peUronns  aiiTnified^  in  the  Rcmian  Republic^  apatrieiAU 
>i-ho  hatl  plebeians,  called  clkntSf  under  hk  immediate 
|jrotection,  and  whose  mtereata  he  supported  by  hia 
authority  and  influence.  (See  Client.)  Jus patnfii^ 
at  us  signifies  m  the  Roman  law  the  right  wktch  a 
master  i^tains  over  a  freed  slave.  ^V^ben  Rome  had 
reduced  many  nations  under  her  j'oke,  noble  Eomana 
were  iometiinca  the  patrons  of  whole  citiefl  and  pro- 
vioces,  and  ouch  patronage  even  descended  by  in- 
beritance  in  some  families.  Thua  the  patronage  over 
tbe  Laceda^moniana  waa  vested  in  the  family  of  the 
Claudii^  tbat  of  the  Siciliaua  in  the  faailly  of  the 
Maroelli— an  arrangement  \*  bich,  in  m  crude  a  state 
of  politicHj  was  not  without  beneficial  consequencea, 
I'atron  waa  alno  the  title  of  every  advocate  who  repre- 
sented the  interest  of  another,  his  client  {pcUronm 
taiisarum).  In  later  time^  tbe  term  pat^ii  waa 
applied  to  every  protector  or  influential  promoter  of 
the  intercata  of  others;  hence  the  saints  who  were 
believed  to  watch  over  the  in  teres  ts  of  particular 
personfl,  pla-ces,  or  trades  were  called  patron  siunts. 

PATRONAGE,  Ecclesiastical,  the  right  of  pre- 
senting a  6t  person  to  a  vacant  benefice.  In  the  earlier 
ages  the  bishops  appointed  the  boldera  of  all  benefices, 
but  aa  Christianity  became  more  universal  the  means  of 
divine  worship  supplied  by  the  bijshoprica, monasteries, 
and  ootaisional  episcoimlly  endowed  churches  were 
found  SriiHlequafce  for  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  the 
propnetura  of  lands  began  to  erect  and  endow  churches 
in  their  own  possessions.  A  district  was  specified  by 
the  foimder  within  which  the  functions  of  the  priest 
were  to  be  exercised:  the  prieat  received  for  bia 
maintenance  and  for  the  use  of  the  church  the  whole 
or  part  of  tlie  profits  of  the  lands  with  which  the 
church  was  endowed  and  the  offerings  of  those  who 
worsldpped  in  it.  As  these  private  endowments 
tended  to  the  advancement  of  religion  and  lessened 
the  demands  made  upon  the  epiMiopal  treasury  the 
bishops  gave  them  every  encouragement,  consenting 
that  the  incumbent  should  be  resident  at  the  church, 
receiYe  the  tithes  and  offerings  of  the  people  of  the 
district,  and  what  endowment  had  been  annexed  to 
the  church;  and  eventually  the  privilege  was  acconled 
to  the  founders  and  their  heirs  of  nominating  a  i>er- 
B<;»n  in  holy  onlera  to  be  the  officiating  clergyman  ou 
the  occurrence  of  vacancies.  In  addition  to  the  right 
of  presentation  the  patron  bad  in  f  onncr  times  a  pre- 
eminent seat  Mid  btidal -place  in  the  church;  his  name 
and  arms  were  engraved  on  the  church  and  on,  its 
bells;  he  had  aright  of  precedency  among  the  clergy 
in  procesaions,  the  disposal  of  the  fruits  of  tho  benefice 
during  a  vacancy^  and  bis  consent  was  necessary  to 
the  validity  of  l^aa^  or  fens  by  the  incumbent.  For 
a  length  ^^f  time  not  only  the  nominntion  but  also 
the  investiture  of  tho  cle^y  were  in  the  hands  of 
laymen;  this  roused  the  indignation  of  sevend  suc- 
oesdve  popes  and  councils,  Adrian  IV.  (llGi)  ap- 
pean  first  to  have  prayed,  requested,  and  at  last 
commanded  the  ordinaries  or  superior  of  the  bene- 
fices to  confer  benefices  by  his  recommendation. 
Alexander  IIL  (11;'0)  not  only  issued  such  man* 
datesy  but  sent  otticers  to  see  to  their  enforcement 
Innocent  III.  first  asserted  for  the  supreme  pontiff 
Vou  X 


the  plenary  power  of  disposing  of  all  benefices  for  the 
advanta^  of  such  persons  as  should  have  deserved 
well  of  the  church.  Clement  IV.  (1265)  reserved  to 
himself  all  benefices  of  which  the  possessors  died  at 
Rtime,  Clement  V,  (130^)  systematixed  the  prac- 
tice of  holding  benefices  in  commendam  (see  COM- 
WENDAM),  dispensing  with  the  canons  against  plurali- 
tiea  and  non-residence.  John  XXII.  (1316)  not  only 
extended  the  special  reservation  to  w  hole  dioceses,  but 
proclaimed  the  Papal  reservation  of  all  benefices  va- 
cated by  promotions  through  the  grace  of  the  Romaic 
see  and  of  all  bishoprics  in  Christendom.  By  mean» 
of  tb^e  decrees  upwards  of  tifty  bene  Bees  were  often 
held  by  one  person,  and  all  the  principal  benefices  in 
Europe  were  filled  by  Italian  ecclesiaatics^  PapaT 
mtininees  who  were  often  ignorant  of  the  language 
of  their  ^ocks.  Resistanoe  was  succetisful  only  when 
the  powers  of  states  were  ciiUed  into  action.  Iz» 
France  the  Pajial  abuses  led  to  tbe  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion (1438);  in  England  they  were  met  by  tho^ 
Statutes  of  Tronaora  (1350-1 41 5),  by  which  all  per- 
sona who  should  attempt  to  enfttrce  the  authority  of 
Papal  provisions  in  England  are  suhjected  to  severe 
penalties.  la  Roman  Catholic  countries  the  law  of 
patronage  is  founded  on  the  principles  adopted  by 
the  third  and  fourth  Lateran  Councils.  By  the 
canon  law  a  lay  patron  must  exercise  his  right  of 
presentation  witbin  four  months,  the  time  being 
extended  to  six  when  the  patron  is  an  ecclesiastic;  if 
not  exerciaed  within  that  time  tho  right  accrue*  to 
the  bishop  of  the  dloces^  In  England  tho  sovereign 
in  the  patron  paramount  of  all  benefices  which  do  not 
belong  to  other  patrons.  All  persons  seized  in  fee> 
in  tail,  or  for  life,  or  possessed  for  a  term  of  years  of 
a  manor  to  which  an  advowson  is  a[)pendant  or  of  un 
advowson  in  gross,  may  present;  and  this  right  de- 
scends by  course  of  inheritance  from  heir  to  heir  or 
pusses  to  a  devisee  or  purchaser  unless  the  benefice 
became  vacant  in  the  lifetime  of  the  patron,  when* 
the  void  turn  devolves  upon  the  fiersonal  representa* 
tivca.  The  following  persons  cannot  present* — A. 
lunatic  (the  loRi-chancellor  then  presents),  an  out- 
law during  tbe  outlawry ^  municipal  corporations,  an 
alien  (the  crown  in  this  case  having  the  right),  a 
Papbt  (the  right  devolving  on  the  Universitiea  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge). 

In  Scotland  the  statute  which  abolish ed  Popery 
and  recognized  the  reformed  religion  reserved  the 
r'jjfht  of  presentation  to  the  just  and  ancient  patrons 
(I5C7|;  and  subsequent  acts  provided  tbat  the  pres- 
byteries he  bound  to  admit  any  i|uali6ed  ndnister 
prcseuted  by  the  sovereign  or  lay  patrons;  and 
that  if  a  presbytery  refused  the  minister  presented 
the  patron  was  entitled  to  retain  the  fruits  of  tho 
benefice.  On  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  tbo^ 
principle  of  these  acta  was  adopted  in  the  act  of 
1612,  cap.  L,  by  which  preseutatious  were  appointed"* 
to  be  directed  to  the  bishop.  Some  time  after  tlie  re- 
establishment  of  Presbytery  patronage  was  abolished'* 
by  act  lfi49,  cap.  xxiii,  which  empowered  presby- 
teries to  lettle  ministers  on  the  suit  and  calling,  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  congregation,  on  whom  none 
was  to  be  intruded  against  their  wilL  At  the  restora- 
tion patronage  wsa  replaced  on  its  former  footing  by 
the  Rescissory  Act^  By  the  act  IGl^O,  cap.  xxiii^ 
patronage  was  again  aboUabed  and  tho  right  to  present 
transfeired  to  the  Protestant  heritors  and  elders  of 
the  parish,  subject  to  the  a[>proval  or  disapproval  of 
the  whole  congregation.  Patrons  were  to  receive  a 
compensation  of  fiOtJ  merks  (i;33,  (>*.),  on  payment  of 
which  they  had  to  formally  renounce  their  rights. 
Only  three  parishes  had  obtained  effectual  rcnunri>i* 
tions  when  the  right  of  patrons  to  present  wj^s  a^^ain 
restored  by  10  Anne^  cap.  xil.  This  act,  with  modi- 
fications introduced  by  6  and  7  Vict,  cap,  lid.  (Lord 
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Aberdeen*«  Act),  w.ts  law  up  till  1 874.  The  first  step 
in  the  settle  meat  of  a  parish  minister  waa  the  presea- 
tAtUm  by  the  patron;  but  the  pr^euteep  before  he 
had  a  light  to  tbe  emolmnents  of  the  benefice,  had  to 
be  admitted  to  it  by  the  preabytory.  He  was  firsit 
appointed  to  preiu.'h  certaiu  trial  Bcrmons.  By  Lord 
Aberdeen's  act  it  wa«  provided  that  after  the  trial 
setrmona  the  presbytery  ahonld  give  to  the  members 
of  the  congregation  opportunity  t<i  state  any  iinp<irtant 
obJGoticma  to  the  preatntee.  The  presbytery  were  to 
dispoM  of  these  objt-ctiona  or  refer  them  to  a  syperior 
chiirch  coui-t;  and  if  the  objetrtions  were  oonsidered 
well  founded  the  presentee  ctrald  be  rejected  by  the 
presbytery.  By  the  Patronage  Act  of  1S74,  37  and 
S8  Vict,  cap.  Ixxxii  patronage  waa  agaui  abolkhed, 
and  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  mimtter  devolved 
upon  the  ooDgregation^  th»5  former  patron  to  receive 
as  oompeDsatkm  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  stipend, 
or  a  proportion  thereof  if  he  is  a  joint  patron.  In 
the  Prottistaiit  churches  of  Denmark,  Gennany,  and 
Sweden  patronage  exitts  to  some  extent,  subject  to 
more  or  less  restriction  in  different  locolitiefi.  In 
tb«  Greek  Chnrdi  it  is  In  the  hands  of  the  bishops, 
except  in  Russia,  where  lay  patronage  Ia  exerciaed 
to  a  certain  extent. 

PATRONYMIC  (Gn^paier,  father,  andonoma, 
name),  a  name  which  derignaites  a  peirson  in  reference 
to  some  of  his  ancestors,  either  immediate  or  remote. 
In  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  patron^-mics  are  very 
oommon.  In  SanskHt  they  have  thirteen  recognized 
terminations*  In  Greek  the  Buffixea  were  ides,  im, 
iadi*,  eidcSi  Sic,  for  the  masculine,  and  tax,  m,  of, 
Ac.  for  the  feminine*  Achillea  is  called  by  Homer 
both  Pelides  and  .-Koddes,  Peleiis  being  his  father'^ 
name  and  ^-Eacus  that  of  his  ^^udfathcr.  The  Latins 
borrowed  their  patronymic  tenninations  idm  and  i* 
from  the  Greek.  Among  modern  languages  tbe 
KuBsian,  DanLih,  German,  and  Enj^lisb  have  adopted 
patronymic  terminations,  thtj  suffixes  being  respec- 
tively t'iiehf  *f  n,  sohii  or  jow,  and  snn.  The  Nornian 
FUSf  the  Welsh  Ajy,  the  Irish  f>,  ant!  the  Highland 
Mae  are  prefixed  to  the  paternal  name,  which  Uxmm 
beoomee  a  patronymic.   See  Names  (Pebsokal). 

PAU,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  BaMOB-Pyn5n6es,  on  a  lofty  ridge  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Gave-de-Pau,  here  crossed  by  a  ^ne 
bridge,  58  miles  e.?^.e.  of  Bayonne,  and  commanding 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  Western  Pyrenees.  It  has 
several  squares,  of  which  the  Place  Royalo,  \*ith  a 
finely  planted  pnimenade,  and  a  marble  statue  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  the  Place- de-la- Comedie,  communi- 
cating with  a  suburb  by  a  bridge  which  spans  a  deep 
ravine,  aro  the  most  deserving  of  notice.  The  jtimt 
conspieuous  and  interesting  edifice  is  the  castle  in 
which  Henry  IV*  waa  bom,  crowning  a  lofty  peak  at 
the  western  extremity  of  tbe  town,  and  over^nginLT 
tho  Gave.  It  is  a  huge,  angular,  and  irregidar  struc- 
ture, fianked  with  towers,  of  which  five  still  remain^ 
the  highest  (the  Tour  do  Gaston -Phojbus)  or  donjon 
having  a  height  of  100  feet,  and  another,  called  the 
Tour  de  la  Monnaie,  being  the  traditional  asylum 
which  Marg.arot  of  Valots  gave  to  Calviu  and  other 
persecuted  reformers.  Great  part  of  the  castle  wa^ 
restored  in  good  taste,  and  provided  with  antique 
furniture  acquired  at  great  expense  by  Louia-Philippe. 
Pan  ham  a  oonrt  of  appeal  for  the  departments  of 
Baasrwi  -  Pyrfa^  Hautes  ^  Pyrdndes,  and  Landes; 
<;ourta  of  first  resort  and  commerce;  an  academy, 
college,  museum,  library,  agricultural  society,  and 
society  of  science,  literature,  and  art.  The  manufac' 
tures  consist  of  napkins,  ext^ellent  table  linen,  mgs, 
carpets,  paper,  and  leather.  Tbe  trade  is  in  wine, 
Bayonne  hama,  salt  piovisions,  excellent  chestnuts, 
printed  cottons,  iron,  &c.  Pau  has  given  birth  to 
Iwo  sovereigns,  Hcniy  lY.  and  Bernji^otto  (Charles 
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XIV.  of  Sweden).    It  is  a  favourite  rwort  of  1 
English  in  winter^  having  a  mild*  dry  climate^  i 
no  nudden  variatioiu*  of  temperature;  it  19  a  ooQTeB> 
ient  starting-pLice  for  travellers  deairous  of  ej^kfin; 
the  Pyrenees.     Pop.  (18S1),  29,071. 

PAUL,  tbe  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  wii  bom  of 
Jewish  parents,  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  atid  xnheriteil 
the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Hta  original  naou? 
was  Siiul.  He  recoive<l  a  learned  edncation,  and 
early  went  to  Jerusalem  to  study  iindeT  Gamaliel, 
ono  of  tbe  most  celebrated  Jewish  rabbins  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  who  instructed  him  in  1^  Jew- 
ish laws  and  traditions.  He  waa  also  aoquaiiiled 
with  the  Greek  poets  and  philoeophera,  as  Itii  cpistlei 
show,  and  learned  a  tirade  (that  of  a  maker  of  tcntsK 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Jewish  1 
which  he  afterwards  snpported  himself  in  bit  t 
Thus  prepared  for  tbe  office  of  teacher,  he  ^ 
a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Jeans,  the  sect  < 
Pharisees,  and  became  a  persecator  of  the  Cbrisd 
to  crush  whom  the  Sanhedrim  employed  hini ! 
and  out  of  Jerusalem.  The  Acts  of  tbe 
contains  several  instances  of  the  heat  of  hi 
this  cmel  work,  upon  which  he  entered  frofii 
attachment  to  the  law  of  Im  fathers.  He 
sent  at  and  encouraged  the  stoning  of  Sb 
death.  He  was  even  on  his  way  to  l>an:ia 
full  power  frt^m  the  chief  priests  to  arrest  i 
tianit,  when  he  was  led  by  a  miracle  (Acta  ix,  i 
xxii.)  to  view  Christianity  in  a  different  light,  i 
to  seek  a  personal  ktion-lcdge  of  the  exoelleiice  of  tbs 
religion  from  the  instructions  of  Christian  t&Khem 
The  disciples  had  at  first  Btr»  i  '  Inns  against 

their  late  persecutor,  but  they  ed  by  Bar- 

nalxos.  His  former  coreligionii^i:^  ^'^  ^ »i *^as  occasiais 
tried  to  c«>mpas£i  his  death.  His  suddeii  oon^enioB, 
cilectcd  by  the  divine  interposition,  waa  mdioiad  by 
the  change  of  his  name  from  Satd  to  Paul,  and  he 
engaged  in  tho  work  of  an  apostle  with  an  ankmr 
that  overcame  every  dilficulty.  Arabin^  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterransaii 
were  the  scenes  of  his  imwtaried  activity  in  proaai- 
gating  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  In  all  Mi  joar> 
neys  he  laboured  to  establish  new  churches  and  to 
confirm  the  faith  of  those  already  existing.  He  made 
himself  useful  to  the  churches  of  Antlocli  (where  ha 
first  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles),  Epbesos 
and  Jemsalem  by  inatracting  them,  by  srraaging 
their  ceremonies,  and  collecting  alms  for  the  poorsr 
members.  The  churches  of  Philippi  in  MaoedDoia, 
of  Corinth,  Galatia,  and  l*licssalotiica  honomred  him 
as  their  founder;  and  the  Epistles  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  he  wrote  to  these  churchy  and  to  tb* 
churches  in  the  chief  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  to  Rome,  show  tho  paternal  relation  in  which  he 
stood  to  them  and  the  ]mtemal  care  which  he  ez^> 
cised  over  them.  By  admitting  the  Gentiles  ta  a 
participation  in  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  without 
reqoiring  them  to  submit  to  the  Jewiih  rites,  he  pr^ 
moted  the  progress  of  Christianity  £^  more  than  he 
could  have  done  had  be  baptized  none  but  his  own 
countrymen.  But  this  conduct  exposed  him  to  the 
hatred  of  the  Jews,  who  peraeonted  him  80  aa^mstale; 
and  everything  at  Jerusalem  waa  prepired  lor  his 
destruction.  In  the  sixtieth  year  of  ike  Christisa 
era,  after  labouring  with  unwearied  zeal  for  moKV 
than  twenty  years  to  spread  the  doctrines  of  Jcaos^ 
he  boldly  went  to  Jerusalem  with  the  money  whigil 
he  liad  collected  for  the  support  of  the  oppnaiid 
(^Jhristians  in  Palestine.  He  was  there  uivsled  and 
brought  to  Cn?sarea,  where  he  was  kefyt  m  ^fmmmf 
for  two  yeaia  hy  the  Roman  governors  Festtis  waA 
Felix.  The  fearless  spirit  with  which  he  exfilaiiMd 
his  whole  conduct  excited  the  same  admiratieti  which 
had  been  produced  in  the  Areopagus  and  amons  thi 
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wise  men  of  Athens  (where  Bionyaias  the  Areopagite  | 
became  one  of  hia  otlhcrents)  by  hia  enthusiastic 
eloquence.  Having  be  on  illegrally  imprisoned  he 
appealed,  as  a  Eomskn  citizen,  to  the  emperor,  and  was 
sent  to  Eome.  He  was  sMpwreckeil  at  Melita  (Malta), 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  62  arrived  at  the  capital 
of  the  worhi  Ho  was  treated  with  respect,  bnt  as  a 
priaoner  of  state,  and  gained  o¥cr  many  dL^tinguiahed 
Romana  to  the  Chmtian  faith.  It  is  certain  that  he 
WM  Bet  free  in  the  year  <i4;  bnt  the  aocotint  of  hia 
farther  travela  in  Spain,  Britain,  Macedonia,  Greece, 
and  the  borders  of  Asia  U  founded  solely  on  conjec- 
ture. In  the  year  66  Paul  returned  to  Rome,  wa» 
again  arrested^  and,  according-  to  the  early  church 
MetorianB,  died  the  death  of  a  martyr.  The  history 
of  no  apostle  is  so  rich  In  remarkable  events,  hard- 
ships, and  sufferings  as  that  of  this  great  man*  Even 
the  enemies  of  the  roligion  for  which  he  lived  and 
died  could  ziot  deny  the  gifts  of  bis  mind,  hia  deep 
aud  extensive  knowledge,  profound  understanding  of 
the  nAture  of  religion,  richnen  and  acuteness  of 
thought,  and  high  talent  for  teaching* 

PAUL,  the  name  of  five  popes. — Paul  L,  pope 
from  757-767,  brother  of  Stephen  U,,  stood  on  good 
terms  with  Pepin  p-nd  Charlemagne.  A  council  held 
under  him  at  Gentilly  maintained  tba  ]>roce8sion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son,  in  opposition  to  the 
Greek  Church,  Letters  written  by  him  are  still 
extxmt,  and  be  bas  found  a  place  In  the  calendar. — 
Paul  II*,  pop&  from  1-164-71,  a  native  of  Venice, 
originally  called  Pietro  Barbo,  archdeacon  of  Bologna 
and  bishop  of  Cervia,  thtn  apostolical  protonotary 
and  eardinal.  a  nephew  of  the  notorious  Etigenina  IV., 
was  ostentations  and  dissipated  in  his  habits.  Shortly 
after  the  commoncement  of  his  pontiticate  he  annuUtid 
the  electoral  law,  which  not  long  before  had  been 
arranged  with  the  emperor.  Ho  excommunicated 
George  Pen  be  brad,  caused  a  crusado  to  b€  preached 
against  him,  and  was  continually  engaged  in  dealings 
with  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples.  In  France,  owing 
to  the  firmneiis  of  the  parliament,  he  cfpuid  not  suc- 
ceed in  ohtatning  a  formal  repeal  of  the  pragmatic 
sanction. — Pall  III.,  pope  from  1531-49,  formerly 
Alenondro  Fnmeae,  a  Roman  by  birth,  bishop  of 
Oitijkand  dean  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  established 
the  order  of  Jesuits,  opened  the  Ciiimcil  of  Trent, 
defended  himself  by  his  legates  in  the  conferences 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants  at  the  Diets  of 
Worms  and  Hatiabon;  established,  on  the  suggestion 
of  Cardinal  Caraffa,  a  general  inquisition  for  the 
suppression  of  Protestantifmi,  and  tliereupon  began  a 
reckless  crusade  against  the  Reformation. — PAUL  IV., 
pop«  from  15%>5-59,  formerly  John  Peter  CanfitOy  a 
NeofK^tan,  bishop  of  Chleti,  protested,  along  with 
Cajetan,  founder  of  the  order  of  Theatines,  against 
the  religious  Peace  of  Augsburg,  and  the  conf  errin;^ 
of  the  imperial  cro^vn  on  Ferdinand  L  He  ener- 
getically directed  the  power  of  the  Inquloitioin  against 
everytliing  tending  to  favour  ProtestitTitlmn,  estal> 
lisbed  ftn  Index  Llbromm  Prohibitorum,  caused  a 
vigilant  search  to  be  made  after  heretical  books  for 
tbe  purpose  of  burning  them,  and,  not  satisfied  with 
aimbating  the  advancing  opinions  of  the  age^  sought 
to  Te^establish  the  ancient  supremacy  of  the  Papal 
Be&  His  viident  proceedings  were  so  detested  by 
the  people  and  &  great  part  of  the  nobOity  of  Rome, 
that  a  violent  tumnlt  broke  out  after  his  death,  and 
almost  every  memorial  of  him  was  destroyed. — 
Paul  V.,  pope  from  1605-21,  formerly  Camillo 
Bori^iese,  a  rigid  canonist,  in  a  struggle  with  tlie 
VeDetlan  Bepnblio,  which  held  the  views  of  Paul 
Sarpi,  was  oblii^ed  to  succumb,  thou^  he  waa  vigor- 
oofily  supported  by  the  Jesnits,  and  eapedally  by 
Bellannin,  The  chief  controvorsicii  of  hk  time 
related  to  grace  and  the  immaculate  conception. 


PAUL  L,  Emperor  of  K^waia,  K»n  of  Peter  III, 
and  Catharine  II,,  was  bom  in  1754.  His  father,  on 
account  of  his  dislike  of  Cnth.'\rine,  would  not  acknow- 
ledge his  legitimacy;  but  on  the  death  of  Ivan  in 
176U  he  became  the  sole  remaining  heir  to  the  crown, 
and  was  plfwed  under  the  cape  of  Count  Panin  and 
^^pinuB*  His  mother  treated  him  with  great  rigour, 
and  kept  bira  constantly  estranged  from  public  alfairs 
during  her  life.  In  1773  he  married  a  Princess  of 
Hease -Darmstadt,  who  died  soon  after,  and  in  1776 
he  married  Princefis  Dorothea  of  Wiirtt  mbenr,  who 
became  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I., 
Prince  Conatantlne,  the  late  Emfjeror  Nicholai!,  and 
the  Grand-prince  Michael,  and  several  daughters. 
In  17B0  ho  trav oiled,  Tsdth  bii*  wife,  under  the  title 
of  Count  of  the  North,  in  Polaml,  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  and  Holland,  and  after  bis  return  retire<l  to 
his  nsual  place  of  reside  ace,  the  Palace  of  GaUchimik, 
and  was  permitted  to  take  part  neither  in  civil  nor 
military  afiFairs,  On  the  death  of  Catharine  in  17i>tJ 
the  prince  was  finally  released  from  \ih  long  restraint; 
and  the  first  acts  of  hia  government,  after  fjerfonuing 
the  obsequies  of  his  mother,  and  paying  the  last 
honours  to  bis  father,  whose  murderers  he  disgraced, 
wero  ilictatcd  by  benevolent  intentions.  He  put  an 
end  to  the  war  with  Persiji,  and  liherated  the  Poi(» 
who  were  in  confinement  in  Russia.  But  the  severe 
treatment  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  for  forty 
years  hail  exercised  a  most  injurious  inHuonce  upon 
hia  character,  and,  combined  with  the  natural  violence 
and  imi>etuoBity  of  his  temper,  led  to  those  acts  of 
deapotifrm  and  foUy  which  stain  his  reign.  He  joined 
the  coalition  of  crowns  ag.ainst  France,  and  sent 
100,000  men,  partly  under  HuwaroSf  and  Korsakoff, 
to  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  partly  to  Holland. 
The  Russian  arms  were  at  first  successful;  but  after 
the  defeat  at  Ziirich  bis  increasing  distrust  of  the 
British  and  Austrian  courts,  and  the  artful  manage- 
ment of  General  Bonaparte^  who  dismissed  the  Eus- 
sian  prisoners  newly  clothed  and  armed,  and  iDJunn* 
ated  new  amspidona  into  the  mind  of  the  c:;j.r,  broke 
oif  his  connection  with  the  coalition.  Louis  XVIII., 
who  bad  been  r^ctivetl  into  the  Rtissian  territory  with 
every  mark  of  attention,  and  the  French  emigrants 
were  ordered  to  quit  the  country,  Paul  bad  caused 
lumself  bo  be  declared  Grand -master  of  the  Knighta 
of  Malta  (179S),  after  the  resignation  of  that  dignity 
by  the  iWon  Hompcsch;  but  Britain,  having  con- 
quered the  i;>land  in  1800,  refused  to  surrender  it  t'> 
the  Russian  emperor.  I'anl  therefore  laid  an  embargo 
on  all  British  fehiiia  in  the  Russian  ports,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Prussian  courtii 
to  enter  into  a  convention  for  the  protection  of  their 
oommerce  against  the  encroachments  of  the  British 
by  sea.  His  internal  administration  was  character- 
i2dd  by  similar  traits  of  impetuosity,  and  in  many 
cases  of  tyranny.  His  innovationB  in  the  army  (par- 
ticularly the  introduction  of  hair-powder  and  queues); 
Ms  prohibition  against  the  wearing  of  round  luits, 
pantaloons,  &c.;  his  order  obliging  all  persons  who 
met  him  in  the  streets  to  leave  their  carriage,  and 
prostrate  themselves  before  him;  and  other  acts  of  a 
sinular  nature,  excited  general  discontent.  Other 
measures  of  a  more  serious  character  finally  produced 
a  conspiracy  among  the  nobles.  They  cxdte<l  mutual 
suspicions  between  Paul  and  his  sons,  and  Alexander 
tiually  consented  to  aasmne  the  government  nntH  the 
mind  and  health  of  his  father  were  restored.  The 
conspirators  entered  the  ajitecluunber  of  the  empert^r, 
in  Si  MicbaeFs  PsJam^  ftt  11  o'clock  at  night 
(March  24,  I60I),  by  a  eecrel  paosage,  and  the  door 
to  the  emperor's  chamber  was  opened  by  the  guard, 
who  was  deceived  by  an  alarm  of  fire*  An  act  was 
then  read  to  him,  by  wlijidi  he  was  to  acknowledge 
himself  incapable  of  conducting  the  government^  and 
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•uirender  it  to  Alexander.  Pftul  cried  out,  *I  lun 
emperorp  and  will  remain  lo;'  and  he  was  ^ea  de- 
Bpatched  by  the  conapir&tora.  Some  ACOoimtB  B»y 
that  he  w&s  gtrangled  in  hU  bed  with  hia  own  Mub. 
In  the  Bu£$iaii  manifesto  on  tho  subject  hia  daath 
was  ascribed  to  apoplexy, 

PAUL,  !St.  Vincent  de,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  modem  phiLintbropista,  was  bom  of  ikjof  parent**, 
in  the  villaije  of  Ponay,  io  the  dtooese  of  Dax,  in  the 
year  157(J,  Some  of  hia  early  years  were  Bpent  on 
tlie  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  tending  hia  father's  scanty 
tiiick;  but  ua  the  boy  exhibited  signs  of  remarkable 
pfx>mi»e,  he  was  sent  to  be  educated  first  at  Dax,  and 
then  at  Toulouse.  Tbero  he  ooropleted  hia  eoclesias- 
ticat  studies,  and  wm  ordained  priest  in  160O.  In 
16U5,  while  on  a  voyage  from  Marseille  bo  Narbonne, 
be  was  C4iptiired  by  Turkish  pirates,  and  sent  to 
Tuiii%  where  he  was  in  slavery  for  two  years  under 
three  different  masters,  the  last  of  whom,  a  renegade 
from  Nice, he  reconverted  to  Christianity,  and  induced 
to  escape  i^ith  him  to  France*  They  reuchetl  Aigues- 
Mortes  in  a  Httle  akiff,  28th  June,  1607.  The  next 
year  Vincent  Bpent  in  Home,  where  he  secured  the 
friendship  of  Cardinal  d' Ossat,  who  sent  bim  to  Paris 
on  a  secnet  mijijiitm  to  Henry  IV.,  and  Mho  after- 
WfU*d3  procur&d  bia  nomination  to  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Leonard  de  Cbaume,  in  the  diocese  of  Rochtflle. 
About  the  same  time  be  was  ap|M>intetl  almoner  to 
Queen  Margaret  of  Valoia.  In  1513  Pbibppe  Eman- 
uel de  Gondi,  cotmt  de  Joi^y,  confided  to  him  the 
education  of  hia  sons,  one  of  whom  became  after- 
warda  famous  as  the  Cardinal  de  Retz.  In  ItJlO  h© 
began  the  course  of  labours  aa  a  missionary  which 
occupied  m  large  a  portion  of  bia  life,  and  the  rnjxt 
year  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  inatitutioti  wbich 
eventually  de velopetl  into  the  influential  congregation 
of  Priests  of  the  Misi^ion,  an  association  of  priests 
who  devote  theuiaelvea  to  the  task  of  asaiating  the 
parish  clergy,  by  pre.'ichinjr  and  receiving  confesaiona 
periodically  in  those  districts  to  which  they  may  be 
invited.  The  associates  received  royal  letters  patent 
in  1627,  were  erected  into  a  congregatioii  by  Pope 
Urban  Vlll.  in  1632,  and  m  the  following  year 
estabUBbed  themselves  in  the  Priory  of  St.  La/.ari.'  in 
PariB,  whence  the  name  of  L&zarists,  by  which  tbey 
are  soinetinies  cjiUed.  The  reformation  of  the  hos- 
pitalsj  the  etstabli«hment  of  the  first  foundling  hospital 
in  France,  tlie  institution  of  the  Sisterhood  of  Charity, 
the  instmction  of  idiots  at  hia  Priory  of  St.  La^are, 
and  continual  labimrB  among  the  oonvicta  eent  to  the 
galleys  are  the  next  events  to  be  recorded  in  bia  his- 
tory. It  is  said  that  he  wore  for  some  weeks  the 
cbains  of  a  convict  more  un  for  Lunate  than  guilty, 
but  the  Btorj^  haa  been  questioned.  During  the 
famine  which  depopulated  Lorraine  (1038-39)  ho 
eoUeeted  antl  distributed  2,000,000  livrea  among  the 
sufferers,  lie  attended  Louis  XI IL  in  his  last  ill- 
neflji,  and  was  appointed  by  the  queen -regent  one  of 
the  four  memb-ers  of  the  Coueeil  de  Conacience,  to 
whom  was  committed  the  charjxe  of  diiitributing 
eoclesiaatical  jireferments.  During  the  wars  of  the 
Fronde  the  Priory  of  St.  Lazaro  was  sacked  by  the 
mob,  Vincent  being  wrongfully  supposed  to  have 
favoured  Masarin.  Among  the  last  acts  of  hia  life 
was  the  foundation  of  an  asylum  for  a^ed  working 
})«ople  of  both  sexes,  and  a  hospital  for  all  the  poor 
ijf  Paris,  which  was  opened  in  1G57.  He  died  in 
Paris,  27th  September,  1600^  and  w^  canonized  by 
Clement  XIL  in  1737.  His  preaching  was  moi-e 
remarkable  for  ita  simple  imprefisivenesa  than  a  show 
of  learning.  During  bis  lifetime  lie  published  only 
the  Hegube  sea  Constitutiones  communes  Congrega- 
tionis  Sliesionis,  and  in  1326  appeared  Conferences 
Hpirituclte^  pour  1' explication  den  Regies  des  Soeurs 
de  1a  Charite.     lie  left  beliind  him  a  pretty  volu' 
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minons  correspondence  on  Bpiritoal  snbjeeta,  bbidiy 
addressed  to  the  Priests  of  tbe  MiasJon  mad  olber 
friends^ 
PAULA,  FaAXcia  de.  See  Frakcis  of  Pikrix 
PAULDING,  JAifES  KiRKE,  an  American  aathor* 
was  bom  in  Pleasant  Valley*,  Dutcheea  county.  New 
York,  22d  August,  1779.  "Bis  education  was  aoquind 
partly  at  a  village  school,  and  partly  by  a  ooftne  ci 
self -instruction.  About  tbe  beginning  of  the  pffecait 
century  he  removed  to  New  York^  where  h«  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  Waahingtoa  Irving,  and 
published  in  connection  with  him  a  aeriee  of  hamar- 
ous  and  satirical  essays,  entitled  S&Lniagundi  Grati« 
fied  with  the  success  of  this  work  Paulding  deter^ 
mined  to  devote  himself  to  lit*?rature,  and  during  Uie 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Britain  in  ~"' 
be  published  an  allegorical  satire^  called  Tbe  Di 
ing  History  of  John  Bidl  and  BTx>ther  Jon&i 
In  1813  appeared  his  Lay  of  tbe  Scottiah  Fiddk, 
burlesque  of  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Lost  Minstrel  ] 
was  followed  by  a  pamphlet  on  the  United  Staki 
and  Kngland,  defending  American  inatitotioof  hom 
the  attacks  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  This  broufht 
him  under  the  notice  of  President  ^iadlson,  wbn 
appointed  him  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Naval  Coa- 
missioners.  A  visit  to  Virginia  gars  him  the  mate- 
rials for  his  next  work.  Letters  fTom  the  South  by 
a  Northern  Man  (1S17);  and  the  following  year  be 
publiahed  his  longest  and  best  poem,  The  Backwoodi- 
man.  His  succeeding  works  of  importance  are  s 
second  series  of  Salmagundi,  entirely  his  own  com- 
position (1S19) ;  A  Sketch  of  Old  England  by  a  X«w 
England  Man  (1822);  John  Bull  in  America,  or  Iho 
New  Munchausen  (1824);  his  first  novel,  Korngs- 
marko  (1823);  HFerrv  Tales  of  tbe  Wis*  Men  d 
Gotham  (1826);  The  Travellere*  Guide  (182S).  esOled 
in  sub^ieqnent  editions  The  New  Pilgrim's  Brqgrea^ 
owing  to  the  curious  mistake  of  its  hshving  been  coo* 
sidered  a  bona  jlde  guide  book;  Tbe  Dutchmiai't 
Fireside  (1S31)^  a  story  of  the  old  French  wm;  tiw 
finest  of  hia  novels;  Westward  Ho!  (1^32), 
successful  novel;  A  Life  of  Washington 
Slavery  in  the  United  States  (1830),  in  which 
defends  the  planters'  view  of  that  institution.  Ha 
held  for  some  years  the  lucrative  |>oBt  of  imry 
for  the  port  of  New  York,  he  was  appointed  in 
by  Pn:6i(It'nt  Von  Buren  secretsry  of  the  na\'y.  In 
1841  he  retired  to  his  country  seat  at  Hyde  Park» 
where  be  spent  the  remainder  of  bis  life,  Hera  * 
produoed  two  iioveK  The  Old  Continental  (IS 
and  The  Puritan  and  his  Daughter  (1849);  U»gel 
with  a  collection  of  stories,  entitled  A  Gift 
Pairvlandf  and  in  connection  with  his  son,  Williaor 
Irving  Paulding,  a  volumo  of  Amexicazi  Comedies 
(IS 47).     Hia  death  took  place  6tb  April.  1S60. 

PAULICIANS.  In  the  chains  of  the  Caocasos 
and  Taurus,  which  unite  in  Armenij^  »  few  of  ^ 
ancient  Manicbs^ans  and  Gnostics  were  ivmaining  ift 
the  eighth  century,  who  assumed  the  name  of  /Vim/**, 
ciar»,  from  Paul  their  leader,  to  s&ve  tbemseli 
from  the  persecutions  to  which  the  Manichieftiii 
always  exposed.  As  iconoclasts  they  were  6i^ 
or  persecuted  by  the  Greek  emperors  aooording  is 
tbe  latter  were  favonrable  or  otherwise  to  the  wonbip 
of  images,  which  the  Manichsaas  totally  rejected. 
When  their  Manichieism  was  discovered  in  tbe  ninth 
century  they  were  subjected  to  Tiolent  perseetxtiaBL 
Many  of  them  were  put  to  death;  otheis  fisd  to 
Mohammedan  countries  and  assisted  them  in  their 
wars  ogsuiiat  the  Greeks.  In  the  tenth  centmy  tlie 
attempts  at  the  conversion  of  some  PauHciaBS  iriio 
returned,  and  were  fixed  in  Thraco  by  John  Tijmif^ 
the  Greek  emperor;,  wer#  as  mtsuocsttifal  as  tfas  per^ 
secuiions  had  been.  When  the  Cniaadea  had  opeoed 
a  way  to  the  middle  of  Europe,  differesil  cumpanics  «l 
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this  8ert  passed  m  pngriins  from  the  Holy  Land  up  the 
Danube,  and  entered  Italy  with  tbe  Levant  trade 
throngh  Venice*  The  Vaudoia  and  Alt'igeois  secta 
tWaldenee*  and  Albigenoes)  are  said  to  hnve  sprung 
from  tliia  atock*  Sucb  is  the  acconnt  j^ven  of  them  by 
Fbotiiia  and  Pctnis  Siculua,  but  a  diiferent  view  ba.^ 
been  taken  by  modern  eeclesiaatieal  biBtorians,  as 
Neander^  Gieader,  ami  otbera.  According  to  these 
writers  the  sect  waa  founded  by  one  fA^nstantiiie  of 
Mananalis  (near  Samo&ata),  who,  haviog  rewived  a 
present  of  two  voluniei*,  one  eon  twining  the  Gospels 
and  the  otbcr  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  conceived  so 
great  a  veneration  for  the  aptM*tle  of  the  Geutileii 
that  he  aesumed  his  niunc;  nnd  ho  well  did  he  commu- 
nicate thi»  feeling  to  his  followerft,  that  they  afh*pted 
tbe  names  of  the  reverC'd  apostle'a  friends,  aucb  a» 
Timothy,  Tychiciis,  &c.  They  rejected  the  adoration 
of  the  Virj:^n  and  tbe  saints,  and  refused  homage  to 
the  cross:  tbey  denied  tbe  validity  of  the  sacraments, 
interpreting  Bpiritnally  baptidm  and  tbe  Lord*e  8ui>per; 
would  not  recognize  «iy  priestly  dignity;  and  tlieir 
public  worahip  wab  altogether  free  from  ritual.  They 
had  nothing  in  common  with  Manicba?an  fatalism,  and 
the  charge  of  having  founded  their  doctrines  upon 
Manichfeism  was  falsely  brcnight  against  them  hy 
their  enemicB.  A  remnant  of  tbia  sect  is  said  by  a 
modem  Greek  historian  to  hare  existed  at  Philippo* 
polis  about  tbe  beginning  of  the  pre»ent  century. 

PAUL  OF  VENICK,  a  celebrated  eccleaiaatic 
and  historian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whose  proper 
name  was  l*ietro  Sarpi,  was  born  at  Venice,  Aug.  1 4, 
1552,  and  was  the  eon  of  a  merchant  of  that  city.  He- 
entered  young  into  the  religious  order  of  tbe  Servites, 
and  in  bis  twentieth  year  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  tbe  Grand- duke  of  Mantua,  and  lecturer  on  tbe 
canon  law.  After  two  years  he  returned  to  Venice, 
mill  became  provincial  of  bis  order.  He  was  after* 
wards  made  Procurator- gen  era!  of  the  *Servites.  A 
treacherous  correspondent  having  betrayed  a  letter 
of  Father  Paul,  in  which  be  had  observed  that  bo  far 
from  coveting  the  dignities  of  the  court  of  K^inie  he 
held  them  in  abomination,  brought  on  bitn  the  impu- 
tation of  being  a  heretic,  while  his  liberal  intercourse 
with  eminent  Proteetanfca  contributed  to  increase  the 
prejudieen  thus  exdted.  In  a  dispute  between  the 
pope  and  the  Venetian  government  on  the  subject  of 
eociestactical  immunities  Fatbt^r  Paul  showed  Imnself 
a  atreanons  a^ivocate  for  the  cause  of  liberty^  and 
was  summoned  to  Rome,  on  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion, to  answer  for  bis  conduct;  but  the  aETair  was 
compromised.  To  tbe  vengeance  of  his  political 
enemies  may  be  attributed  an  atiewpi  to  assassinate 
him  in  1607,  on  which  occasion  he  received  many 
dangerous  wounds  from  4ii  band  ot  ruffians.  Father 
Fam  employed  the  latter  jiart  of  bis  life  in  writing 
the  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  which  he  bas 
developed  tbe  intrigues  connected  with  tbe  transac- 
tions  of  that  famous  assembly,  with  a  degree  of  bold- 
ness and  veracity  which  renders  the  work  one  of  the 
most  intercHlifig  and  important  productions  of  tbo 
dan  to  which  it  belongs.  The  labours  of  Father 
Paul  extended  to  various  branches  of  knowledge;  he 
waa  deeply  skilled  in  the  canon  law,  and  distin- 
guished for  his  acquaintance  with  anatomy.  He 
appears  to  have  discoverer!  the  valves  of  the  veins 
which  contribute  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  the 
bltMid.  He  died  January  14,  1622,  and  is  said  to 
have  expired  after  tittering  the  words  Esio  perpdua^ 
which  have  been  construed  as  a  prayer  for  the  pros* 
jierity  of  Venice.  Tbe  history  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  was  first  published  in  London  in  1619^  having 
been  transmitted  to  this  country  through  the  medium 
of  the  Britiflh  resident  at  Venice,  Sir  Henry  Wot  ton, 
a,  personal  friend  of  the  author,  lliis  work  is  strongly 
antt-papal,  nay,  even  rationalistic  in  tone,  and  was 


answered  by  a  voluminous  work  on  the  same  iubject 
by  tbe  Jovsnit  I*allavicino.  The  works  of  Father 
Paul  were  printed  at  Verona,  1761  (eight  vols.  4to), 
and  at  Naples,  17^0  (twenty -four  vols.  8vo). 

PAUL'S  (St.)  CATHEDRAL,  London,  tbe 
largest  Protestant  church  in  the  wt>rld,  is  situated 
on  Ludgate  Hill*  an  elevation  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Thames.  The  site  of  the  present  biiihling  waa 
originally  occupied  by  a  church  erected  by  Etbelbert, 
king  of  Kent,  in  tjln.  This  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
10.S7,  and  another  edifice,  Old  St.  Pauls,  was  shortly 
afterwards  commenced.  The  structure  was  in  the 
Gothic  style,  in  tbe  form  of  a  I^atin  cross,  G90  feet 
long,  130  feet  bnwid,  with  a  spire  rising  to  the  height 
of  520  feet.  Kear  the  north-east  end  stoo<l  Powle's 
Croas^  often  alluded  to  in  our  early  literature,  and  a 
pul]>it  where  sermons  were  preached  and  Papal  man- 
dates read  aloud  to  the  ]  people.  The  middle  aisle 
was  termed  Paul's  Walk,  from  its  being  frequented 
by  idlers  as  well  as  money-lenders  and  general  deal- 
ers. A  carfjenter  and  a  wine  merchant  took  posses- 
si  on  of  part  of  the  vaults,  trunk -makers  of  tbe  clois- 
ters; buddings  were  planted  against  the  outer  walls, 
one  being  n^ted  as  a  theatre,  and  in  another  the 
occupant  made  a  hole  in  a  buttrewi,  in  which  he 
baked  hia  bread.  Old  St.  Pauls  was  much  damageil 
by  a  fire  in  1137,  by  lightning  in  1444,  again  by  tire 
in  1561,  and  waa  utterly  destroyed  by  the  great  fire 
in  16tjt5,  Tiw  ruins  remained  pretty  much  as  tbey 
bad  been  left  by  the  lire  for  about  eight  years,  when 
tbe  rebuilding  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  government 
of  Charles  II.  The  tirst  stone  waa  laid  June  21, 
1<>75.  In  ten  yeana  the  walls  of  tbo  choir  and  of  the 
side  aisles  were  completed,  together  with  the  cirinilmr 
porticoes  on  the  north  and  souith  sides.  The  lost  and 
highest  stf>ne  of  the  building  was  placed  upon  tbe 
summit  of  the  lantern  in  1710,  and  soon  aher  tbe 
queen  anii  tbe  two  houses  of  Parliamtut  attended 
service  in  the  church.  The  whrtle  building  was  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  £747,954  in  thirty-five  successive 
years,  under  one  architect  (Sir  Cbristopber  Wren), 
one  ma8ter-mas4>n  (Thomas  Strong),  and  one  Bishop 
of  London  (Dr.  Henry  Compton),  ITie  building  is 
of  Portland  stone^  in  tbe  form  of  a  I*atin  cross.  Its 
length  is  500  feet;  tbe  width  of  the  nave  and  choir, 
125  feet;  the  length  cjf  tbe  transept,  250  feetj  the 
general  height  is  100  feetw  Two  rows  of  massy 
pillars  divide  tbe  interior  into  a  nave  and  side 
aisles.  The  west  front  towards  I^udgate  Street  is 
very  noble.  Tlie  elevated  portico  f^irming  the  grand 
entrance  conaiKUi  of  twelve  Corinthian  columna,  with 
an  upper  jwrtico  of  eight  pillars  of  the  composite 
order,  supporting  a  triangidar  pediment.  The  enta- 
blature represents  in  rcdief  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
a  work  of  Francis  liird.  Two  turrets  adorn  the 
north* western  and  sonth -western  angles  of  the  cathe- 
draL  Upon  the  south  front,  which  corresponils  with 
the  north,  is  a  phceniic  rising  from  tlie  flaineA^  with 
the  motto,  'Be«urgain '  (1  shall  rise  again).  The  dome 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ^loints  of  sight  in  the 
view  of  London,  and  is  i>ne  of  the  noblest  stmctnrea 
of  the  kind  in  tbe  world.  It  is  surmounted  by  a 
lantern  carrying  a  gilt  copi:>er  ball  and  cross,  tbe  top 
of  which  is  35(1  feet  above  the  floor  of  tbe  church. 
But  the  interior  decoration  of  this  building  does  not 
correspond  with  its  exterior  magnificence.  Tlie  pave- 
ment  is  composed  of  slabs  of  blade  and  white  marble 
joined  in  the  manner  of  a  large  chess-board,  increaa- 
ing  thereby  the  feeling  of  vacancy  wluch  vast  walls 
left  ntteiiy  devoid  uf  oninment  naturally  excite,  lli* 
most  favourable  view  of  the  interior  is  from  the 
whispering  gallery,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  dome. 
Sir  James  Ibombiirs  paintings^  illustrative  of  the 
most  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  life  of  Paul,  can 
be  seen  to  most  advantage  from  this  situation.     The 
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great  bell  U  lulled  only  cm  tlie  4oath  of  Bnme  member 
of  the  nsyal  faiJiily,  of  the  lord-inivyor,  of  tlio  Binhop 
of  London,  And  of  the  deim  of  tho  cikthcdral.  Yoa 
re&ch  the  ball  by  616  ttepe.  To  break  the  uniformity 
tif  the  interior  it  waa  suggested  in  1790  to  erect  in 
the  interior  nio&uments  and  Btatues  to  the  lUui^trioiia 
dead,  llio  first  was  in  memory  of  John  lluward 
<170(J),  Thi3  monument  of  Nelson,  who  is  buried  in 
ii  tomb  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  is  the  work  of 
llazmAii.  There  are  moDiimenU<(  also  to  Earl  Howe 
tmd  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  by  tlie  same  sculptor; 
j-tatuea  of  Genenda  Bowes  and  Giilespio  and  of 
Bishop  Heber,  by  Chantroy;  and  nioiiumentB  to 
Lord  Rodney,  Lord  Heathfield,  Adimral  Collin^ood» 
tjeneral  Attertn-ombio,  Ifuke  of  Wellington,  &c,,  by 
Roaai,  Westmacott,  and  others.  (Jver  tho  entrance 
to  the  ohoir  im  a  niarble  slab  with  tliia  inscription  iu 
Latin,  'Here  reposes  Christopher  Wren,  tho  biiildtfr 
of  thia  church  and  city,  who  lived  for  more  than 
ninety  years,  not  for  hi«  own  but  for  the  public  good. 
Uoader,  dost  thou  seek  hm  monument  ?  Look  ari>und 
thee,'  It  biia  been  in  rontcmplation  for  some  time 
paat  to  execute  considerable  alterations  and  adorn- 
loents  on  the  exterior  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
cathedral,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  has  been  col- 
lected for  this  pitrpose;  but  the  plana  hitherto  ex- 
hibited have  failed  in  giving  universal  Bati:jf action, 
on  aocom:it  of  their  reputed  tavvdrine£5,  inedioiency, 
and  unneceasary  expense. 

PAIILUS  .^GlNETA^a  celebrate<l  Greek  medi* 
cal  writer,  TH'as  bom  in  the  Island  of  -dH^ina;  the 
date  of  hia  Ijirth  liaa  Ix'cn  variously  Btatecl,  some 
putting'  it  as  early  as  the  fourth,  and  otlicrs  as  late 
as  the  beginning  of  the  &iivcnth  century.  From  bis 
own  writings  we  learn  that  he  waa  cniinected  with 
the  medical  school  of  Alexandria,  but  whether  us 
tcttoher  or  student  we  know  not.  He  apjK^ars  to 
htkwe  travelled  in  Greece  and  other  countri^B,  but 
little  more  is  known  of  bis  life.  Although  he  can 
hardly  be  classed  among  the  ^eateat  original  im?dical 
writers,  ho  is  not  to  l>e  considered  a  mere  copyist. 
Ho  abridrjed  the  works  of  Galen,  aud  was  deeply 
read  in  those  of  Hippocrates,  ^^tiua,  and  Oribafiiust 
but  always  aubmitted  their  conclusions  to  the  teat 
of  his  ov^Ti  es])erience.  His  work«,  the  mo^t  im- 
portant of  which  is  generally  known  aji  De  He  Jledica 
Libri  Septem,  have  been  fW|uently  publiehed;  the 
ftret  Greek  text  appeared  at  Venice  in  15*28,  a  good 
Latin  edition  at  Paris  in  15112,  and  an  English  tnuiis- 
lation  by  Francis  Adams  (Londoii,  liiii-iT,  three 
vols.  8vo), 

IMULUS  BIACONUS(that  is,  ^Paid  the  Dea- 
con), aleo  called  WAftNlFKliics,  and  Paulus  Mona- 
CHira  (Paul  the  Monk),  was  bom  of  a  noble  family 
at  Frinli  about  730,  and  was  educated  in  the  court 
of  the  Lombard  kings  at  Pavia.  On  tho  capture 
t>f  Deaidcriua,  tho  last  king  of  tho  Lombards,  by 
( 'harlemagne,  he  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Moute- 
C  ■iisino,  where  be  took  the  habit.  In  781  he  was 
calleii  t)  the  court  of  Chajlemagne,  and  was  one  of 
tlie  principal  instrument'*  of  the  intellectual  reforms 
inflected  by  the  emptror  in  the  countries  of  Western 
Kurope.  Paul  us  drew  up  a  book  of  homilies  from 
the  fathers,  which  was  in  general  use  throughout 
l^urope  during^  tlio  middle  ages.  He  also  wrote  a 
hiat<^>nr'  of  the  biflbopa  of  Metz — Geeta  Episcopomm 
Mettensium — which  is*  to  bo  found  in  the  second 
volume  of  Pertz'a  llcjuumenta  Gcrmanke  Historica, 
In  mi  he  returned  to  his  monastery  at  Monte* 
<.^a8Lno,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  religious  and 
literary  labours.  Here  he  wrote  his  history  of  the 
Lombards  (I>e  Gcstia  Ijongobmdnmm  Libri  VI.), 
lub  principal  work*  It  U  written  in  a  lucid  and 
elegant  style,  and  is  prized  for  its  general  truthful- 
memi  it  cxmtaius  a  mass  of  information  elsewhere 


unattainable.     It  commences  with  the       _ 
tho  Lombards  from  Scandinavia  to  the  dcalb  of  J      _ 
Liutprond.     Tho  Ix^st  edition  is  contained  m  Maia- 
tori's  Reram  Italiearum  Scriptcirea. 

PAUL  VERONESE.  See  Cagliakl 
PAUSAKIAS,  a  Lacedsemaniiui  geiMKaJ,  ten  of 
Cleombrotus,  regent  of  Sparta*  and  nephew  <rf  LeoiK 
idas.  He  was  appointed  ^lardiaa  of  hia  ooiin 
Plistarchus,  the  son  of  Leonidas,  during  his  miiiori^, 
and  in  thia  capacity  he  commanded  the  allied  Greeks 
at  the  U-ittle  of  Plataea.  To  himself  alone  he  a«cnbcd 
the  victory,  and  on  the  golden  tripod  <^eped  by  tfat 
Greeks  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  he  placed  aa 
iuctcription,  which  the  Lacedsemoniiuia  anbcequEDtij 
replaced  by  the  names  of  the  allied  states,  repraea^ 
ing  himself  as  the  sole  conqueror.  He  hraane  ttiU 
more  insupportable  after  having,  at  the  head  of  the 
allied  Gredc  fleet^  delivered  th^  Greciaa  ciiitia^  sod 
after  a  long  struggle  Cyprus  also,  and  iinoUy  Bysin^ 
tium  itself,  the  key  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Ftsmam 
yoke.  At  length  he  entered  into  aecxet  negotiatiaas 
with  Xerxes,  and  conceived  the  desi^  of 
himself  master  of  Greece.  He  oven  adapied  Fa 
habits  and  costume,  and  carried  thing?  so  far 
the  disgust  of  the  aUies  could  no  long«r  be  snpfiraBdi^ 
and  they  otTered  to  Athens  the  superiority  whi^h 
had  hitherto  been  recognized  in  Sparta.  The  Spar^ 
tans  summoned  hijn  home;  but  hardly  was  he  ap- 
qnitted  in  consideration  of  his  nude  and  servioeeiriwo 
he  betook  himself  again  to  Byjcantinm,  under  tht 
prctenoe  of  taking  part  in  the  campaign*  Bm^ 
compelled  by  the  Athenians  to  leave  the  citj,  hs 
went  to  Colon  UD  in  Troaa,  and  entered  into  frta^ 
negotiations  with  the  enemies  of  Greece.  He  ••» 
once  more  recalled  and  imprisoned;  but  noivitb' 
statiding  the  charges  against  him,  waa  agmin  libenAsd 
under  promise  to  appear  whenever  he  ahould  be 
EummontKl.  But  he  entered  into  new  ne^tiaiieoe 
I  with  the  Pers^ian  king.  The  ephori  now  detenniaed 
to  punidh  him  according  to  the  riji^oar  of  tho  lav. 
Fausonins  having  been  informed  of  the  fate  ^iduch 
awaited  hini,  tc»ok  refuge  at  the  feet  of  Alhttrf 
Cbalf^iu^us.  But  his  indignant  mother,  it  is  asM^ 
brought  the  first  stone  to  close  the  entnuioe  of  Ihe 
temple.  The  people  followed  her  cxain|»ltv  Mkd  te 
unhappy  prisoner,  being  thus  walled  ttp^  died  of 
hunger.  He  wns  buried  before  the  temple,  and  lilt 
anger  of  the  goddess  at  the  %'iol&tion  of 
was  appeased  by  the  erection  of  two  bronse  i 
His  death  ti*ok  place  between  B.C.  471  and  40& 
PAUSANIAJB,  a  Greek  topographical  writer 
flourished  during  the  reigns  of  the  Antonim^ 
thing  is  known  of  him  but  from  his  writings. 
HeUados  Perieg^a  is  an  itinerary  of  his  travel^  I 
which  were  extensive.  It  is  in  ten  books,  the  cightli  I 
of  which  i^peara  to  have  been  wTitten  alK>ut  174 1 
He  appears  to  have  ^-isited  all  the  most  important  I 
places  in  Greece.  Ho  describes  Attica^ 
C'oriuthia,  Sic>onia,  LaoonicSi  Mesaenia^ 
B4xotia,  &e.  Ho  appears  also  to  have  Tinted  ! 
Syria,  and  Palt^tine.  Pausanias  is  snppoeed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Lydia.  His  style  is  said  lo  ha 
Ajdatic,  and  it  is  not  that  of  the  best  Greek  wrilen* 
His  account  of  Greece  describee  temples,  thealrei| 
tombs,  statued,  pictures,  monuments  of  every  aott. 
It  is  a  valuable  work  for  the  antiquarian  and  hirto^ 
riau.  Ho  also  mentions  mountains,  riven,  and  fooft* 
tains,  and  the  mythological  stories  oonneeled  with 
them.  He  ajii^ears  to  have  been  a  profound  belief «f 
in  mythology,  and  relates  the  various  l«igeodi  bdeog^ 
ing  to  it  in  all  good  faith.  His  obaervalioQ  kaeeml^ 
and  hia  descriptions  simple  and  practice,  so  thai  the 
fullest  confidence  may  be  put  in  him  wh^a  he  tyrsVi 
as  on  eye-witness.  His  work  has  been  edited  hy  , 
Ktihu  (Leipzig^  IQdQ^  folio),  Fadus  (Leipoig.  1TM-97»| 
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4to)»  Sibolia  (Leipzig,  1822,  four  voU.);  the  Uteat 
editioii  is  that  of  Dludorf  (Paris,  1846).  Tho  French 
tnuial&tioii  by  Clavier  and  atbers  {Padu,  1814-23) 
contaiDB  the  Greek  text  and  notea  in  six  vola.  We 
have  an  Eufjlieh  translntion  by  Taylor. 

PAUSIL.IPPO,  a  hill  uear  Napltjs,  with  a  hvrge 
and  beautiful  grotto  {fa  f/rotta  di  Pattsilippo)^  This  i» 
a  atraiy^ht  passage  cut  through  the  rock  from  Kapleo 
to  Puzzuoli ;  the  height,  about  TO  feet  at  the  en- 
trance, is  unequal;  breadth,  21  feet;  lenjrth»  2244  feet 
I'hrcjugh  this  grotto  formerly  pu»«tid  the  daily  travel 
of  a  very  populous  district.  It  is  no  Gituated  that 
the  niy«  of  the  setting'  eun  ppnetra.te  it  in  February 
and  tJetuber  from  one  end  t«>  the  other.  Strabo 
aBsi^Tiii  tlio  work  to  Cocoeim,  and  m  a  pereoQ  of  thia 
nanje  was  auperintendeiit  of  aqueducta  under  Tibe- 
rius, this  would  give  it  a  eomiiaratively  late  origiti, 
ita  existence  beiui*  frequently  held  to  be  altogether 
anterior  to  the  timo  of  the  Homana,  It  was  subee- 
quently  made  broader  and  higher,  pjinvcd,  and  provided 
with  two  air-bole«.  The  whole  rock  is  firm,  and  has 
never  been  «ha)ien  by  earthquakes.  In  the  centre  there 
is  a  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  over  the  grotto  are  the 
remains  of  an  atjjucduet  and  of  what  is  called  Virgil's 
Tomb.  In  the  year  1622  the  AuBtrion  troojM^  con- 
fitructed  »  roftd  over  the  Pauiiilipijo  to  PuzzuoE,  by 
^vhich  the  paAsage  through  the  grotto  in  avoided.  In 
the  course  of  thi«  work  a  grotto  wx^  found  at  the 
ijuminit  of  the  l*auailippo,  which  is  probably  the 
rrtjpia  PauttH npotia  of  the  ancitijit'i,  the  name  which 
ia  now  given  to  what  Seneca  calltxi  the  crypta  Nca- 
puliiana, 

PAVEMENT.  The  general  use  of  pavement  for 
streets  is  csomparatively  recent  No  large  European 
city,  Borne  only  excepte*.!^  bad  paved  streets  till 
towards  tho  twelfth  or  tliirlecnth  century.  More 
mention  is  made  in  the  ancient  authors  of  paved 
highways  than  streets,  whieb  Eeckmann,  in  his 
History  of  Inventions^  ascribe«,  however,  to  tho 
hiruplo  circumstance  that  the  latter  were  probably 
paved  by  the  citizens,  each  taking  the  part  before  hie 
tnvo  house,  eo  that  tlie  government  was  not  required 
to  make  jjrovision  for  this  purpose.  Isidore  says 
that  the  Carthaginians  were  the  first  people  who 
had  paved  streets,  which  wore  sc^on  imitated  by  the 
Ilomaus;  but  long  befosie  that  time  Semiramis  paved 
highways,  a.«i  her  own  Tiiuigladolu  inscriptioD,  pre- 
served by  Strabo,  ai^ierts.  At  Thebea  in  Boeotia  the 
streets  were  under  the  care  of  telearclis,  who  provided 
for  repairing  and  L'leaning  th  cm ,  Epauunondas'  s  buin  g 
appointed  to  the  office  rendered  it  honourable  and 
sought  for,  whikt  before  it  had  been  contenmed,  and 
ftjr  that  very  reason  givea  to  tlmt  groat  ^iieral. 
Jerusalem  seems  not  to  have  been  paved  in  the  times 
of  A^ppOt  according  to  Josephus.  When  l^ome 
was  iizBt  paved  is  not  eicaotly  ascertained,  though 
many  antiqujyians  consider  it  to  have  been  in  tlio 
year  of  the  city  578,  according  to  a  pa^sa^e  of  Hvy, 
V  hioh  admits,  however,  of  several  explanations.  The 
tedilea  at  first  bad  the  superintendence  of  the  streets, 
at  a  later  period  particular  officers  called  curatorts 
rlarum.  Pavement"?  of  lava,  with  elevated  side- 
waUcBi  are  found  at  HerciiJaiieum  and  Pompeii  Of 
modem  cities  Pans  is  generally  mentioned  aa  having 
the  oldest  pavement;  but  it  is  certain  that  Cordova 
in  Spain  was  paved  about  650  A.n.  by  Abdcrrah- 
tiian  II.,  who  also  brought  water  to  the  city  in  leaden 
pipes.  Paris  was  not  ptt\'ed  in  the  twelfth  century, 
for  Iligor*!,  physician  and  historian  of  Philip  II., 
tells  us  that  the  king,  standing  at  his  winduw,  and 
disgusted  with  the  dust  and  dirt  thrown  up  by  the 
\  eludes,  resolved  to  pave  the  street,  for  which  orders 
were  issued  In  11 S4;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  several 
historians.  It  is  certain  th.at  many  streets  of  Paris 
were  not  paved  even  in  1641.     All  Idstijriana  allow 


that  London  was  not  paved  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century.  It  is  not  certain  when  it  was  ^rstpsved; 
jirobably  the  paving  took  place  by  degrees.  m>lbom 
wa»  first  paved  in  1417.  the  great  Smithfield  Market 
not  unta  1614. 

Street  pavements  of  stone  in  modem  dties  ore  laid 
up<jn  a  tiniform  principle.  Unless  the  natural  foan- 
du.tion  is  suMcieutly  solid  a  bed  of  concrete  is  laid, 
sloping  to  the  sides,  to  allow  the  water  to  mn  off. 
Upon  this  is  placed  the  pavement,  >vhLch  consists  of 
blocks  of  granite,  trap,  or  other  stono  of  hard  and 
tMjlid  teiitiire,  of  1  or  2  feet  in  length,  6  or  7  indies 
in  breadth,  and  10  or  12  in  depth,  llio  interatioes 
are  filled  with  sand  and  grfjuted  with  Lime.  Cement- 
ing with  mortar  is  not  cijmmonly  useil,  although  it 
would  render  tho  pavement  more  durable,  on  account 
of  the  frequency  with  which  the  pavement  in  towns 
has  to  l>e  lifted.  Arbrc^ath  and  Caithness  supply  the 
bci$t  paving '  stones.  Asphalt  pavements  ore  fre- 
quently used  for  side -walks,  and  Lave  also  been 
introduced  for  street  pavements.  They  are  com- 
pai'aiively  iioiseli^is,  but  are  somewhat  dangerous  for 
horses,  being  remarkably  slippery  in  wet  weather. 
They  are  also  liable  to  become  soft  in  hot  weather. 
Concrete  pavement  is  comixised  of  brtiken  stone;, 
&c.,  mixed  with  tar  or  aitpbalt.  Li<]uid  iion  asphalt 
(liarnett'fl)  id  pulverized  iron-ore  mixed  nith  asphalt 
antl  mineral  tar.  It  is  laid  on  over  concrete  to  a 
tbickneHS  of  2  inches.  Improved  wood -pavements 
have  reeentty  l>een  introduced  experimentally  in 
London  and  other  cities.  They  lay  elaim  to  great 
advacta5;es,  as  noiselessness,  elasticity,  durahllity, 
uniformity  of  surface,  with  freedom  from  sUpfteriness; 
but  time  has  not  yet  been  afforded  for  testing  them 
thoroughly.  They  are  laid  on  a  bed  ol  sand  of  suffi- 
cient depth  to  a^ord  a  good  grade,  say  from  1  to 
2  inches;  on  this  is  laid  a  Hooring  of  two  thidcnessee 
in  parallel  lines,  the  upper  layer  of  boards  traai^ 
vensely  to  the  lower.  Upon  tbeae  are  laid  th©  blocks 
which  form  the  pavement,  and  the  size  of  which  is 
9x3x5  inches.  The  blocks  ore  placed  on  their  ends, 
so  that  the  croaa  surface  of  the  wood  is  exposed  To 
steady  the  blocks  during  construction  a  strip  of  wood 
1  X  ^  tncii  is  laid  between  each  row  of  them,  and  nailed 
to  the  flooring.  The  spaces  between  the  bloclis  are 
then  filled  with  hot  gravel,  upon  which  hot  tar  or  pitch 
is  poured,  and  the  whole  rammed  home  tight.  This 
process  ts  repeated  until  the  sjiaces  are  filled  to  the 
level  of  the  wood;  the  surface  is  then  aj>read  over 
Tivith  tar,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  fine  graveL 

PAVIA  (anciently  Ticinum\  a  city  of  Italy,  in 
Lombardy,  19  mileft  3.8, W.  of  Milan,  capital  of  a  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ticino,  which  k  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  eight  arches,  and  alxtut  2  miles  below  the 
town  fails  into  the  Po.  Tho  bridge,  of  stone  and 
brick,  is  covered  with  a  curious  roof  supported  hy 
100  granite  pillars.  Pavia  is  surrounded  by  ancient 
walls,  which  have  a  circuit  of  about  3  miles,  indostng 
a  far  larger  sfjoce  than  its  present  inhabitants  require, 
and  giving  it,  in  connection  with  numerous  palaces, 
either  ruinous  or  untenanted,  a  deserted  and  melan- 
choly look.  It  consists  of  a  principal  street^  called 
the  Strada  Nuovo,  or  Corso,  which  traverses  it  cen- 
tndly,  contains  its  most  important  edifices,  and  con- 
stitutes its  great  thoroughfare;  and  of  a  great  number 
of  minor  stix^ots^  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  Coi«a^ 
and  occasionally  oiiening  into  squares.  Of  the  eode- 
sioatical  edifices  the  moMt  imjxirtant  ore  the  cathe- 
dral, a  lai^  heavy,  unfininbed  structure,  crowned 
with  a  lofty  dome,  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  air  of 
gloom  thrown  around  it,  giving  its  interior  the  appear- 
onoe  of  a  vast  cavern  above  ground,  but  eoutaioing 
some  good  pamtings,  and  a  beautiful  side  chape( 
with  the  tomb  of  St  Augustine;   San  MicLete^  a 
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heavy  marble  edifice,  apparently  of  Lombard  ori^n, 
and  8iJi>posed  to  Ijelong'  fca  tbe  sixth  or  fteventh  cen- 
tury; Santa  Maria  del  Carmine,  an  enormous  Gothic 
church  of  imposing'  exterior,  built  in  1373,  and  pos- 
sessed of  gtxKi  picttires;  Incoronata,  or  Santa  Maria 
de  Canepatiova,  in  the dn^nc'renfo  style,  hy  Bramantc; 
and  San  FranccBcOj  built  of  the  finest  brick-work, 
and  prcsentinj^  a  beautiful  specimen  of  pure  Italian 
Gi>thic.  The  only  other  edificea  particularly  deserv- 
ing of  notice  are  the  Caatello,  erectwl  by  Gale«UEo 
Visoonti,  1460-69,  on  the  site  of  the  old  pftlacw  of 
the  Ltimhard  kings,  once  celebrated  for  its  grandeur 
and  magnificent  oolIectiimB,  but  now  only  a  gloomy 
ruin,  partly  fitted  up  as  a  barrack;  the  theatre,  and 
aureral  towera,  once  bo  numeroua  that  Pavia  was 
Bumamed  *  the  city  of  the  hundred  towera.'  Of  the 
few  Btill  existing  those  of  Belcredi  and  Maino  are  tbe 
most  cnnapicuouft,  and  are  each  alxtut  190  feet  bi^h. 
The  imiveraity,  founded,  it  U  jiaid,  by  Charlemiigne, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy^  and  in  ItA  palmiest  days, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Bixteentb  centurj'-,  was 
attended  by  about  3000  atudeiitrt.  In  1  ^H2  the  pIu- 
dents  numl>ered  721,  The  buildings  which  it  occupiea 
have  little  to  recommend  them  beyond  their  eize, 
and  the  regularity  of  their  construction;  but  the 
library  of  alwut  130/i00  volumea  ia  valuable,  and  the 
oollectiona  include,  among  others,  one  of  the  best 
aaatomical  museuma  in  existence.  Besides  the  uni- 
veraity,  there  are  three  colleges  connected  with  it, 
&  gymnasium,,  an  eecle^iaatical  sfiminary,  a  schmil  of 
painting,  a  school  of  design  and  fMniltiture,  an  institute 
of  fine  arts,  &c.  Beyond  the  walla,  but  connected 
with  itH  educational  establishmenta,  are  botanical 
and  agricultural  gardens.  The  chief  charitable  en- 
^wmenta  are  a  large  and  well -endowed  general 
4Uid  two  orphan  hospitals.  Pavia  has  not  a  single 
mj&nufacture  of  any  importance,  and  its  traffic  is 
almost  solely  confined  to  the  supply  of  its  own  local 
wants. 

Pavia  was  a  place  of  consideralile  im[>ortanoe  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Augustus.  It  nfterwarda  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Lombanl  kings,  who  made  it 
their  capital,  and  erected  many  edificea,  more  remark- 
able for  magnitude  than  taste.  Near  it,  on  *2ith 
February,  1525,  the  Imperialists  defeated  the  French, 
and  took  their  king,  Francis  L,  prisoner,  Pavia  has 
l^vea  biii-b  to  many  distinguished  men,  among  whom 
are  Pope  John  XI V^  and  Lanfnmc,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  Pop.  29,836. — Tbe  province  of 
Pavia,  which  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  Po,  has  an 
area  of  1285  square  mile«.  The  district  of  Bobbio  is 
entirely  covered  by  the  Apennines,  that  of  Voghera 
partly  so.  Those  of  Lomeliina  and  PaWa  form  a 
fertile  plain.     Pop.  (1  SSI),  ^09,S31. 

PAVILIOX,  at  Brighton,  England,  a  building 
erected  in  1784  for  the  then  Prince  of  Wales.  It 
was  a  favourite  residence  of  George  IV,,  and  its  name 
iometimes  occurs  in  connection  with  important  mca- 
cures  agitated  there.     Bee  Brighton. 

PAVLOGRAD,  a  town,  Russia,  l(i  miles  north- 
east of  Fikaterinoi^lav,  and  in  the  govemmeut  of  that 
name.     It  ia  mostlv  built  of  wood.     Pop*  11,391. 

PAWNBROKERS.  The  business  of  a  pawn- 
broker is  to  lend  money  on  pledges.  Although  this 
mode  of  borrowing  is  occasionally  taken  advantage 
of  by  all  cJa».*ies,  and  bankers,  when  they  ac5co[>t 
security  for  their  advances,  act  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  pawnbroker,  the  business,  as  a  special  one, 
originates  chiefly  in  the  necessities  of  the  poor.  ITie 
usury  and  other  abuses  to  which  the  neccaaitlea  of 
borrowers  of  this  class  are  liable  to  give  rise  has 
led,  on  the  Continent,  to  tbe  eatablishmont  of  charit- 
able institutions  ^see  Most  db  Pif/ri^),  where  the 
businesij  is  conducted  on  benevolent  principles.  In 
this   country,   where   every  thing   seems  to   flourish 


best  under  private  management,  the  same  plaa  ! 
been  tried,  but  it  has  failed  Tlu?  trade  of  a  pan 
broker  may  be  thus  said,  in  a  sense^  to  be  ftfcttliany 
a  British  institution;  but  the  object  which  has  beea 
aimed  at  by  monts  de  pit^t^  has  here  been  attempled 
to  he  accomplished  by  placing  the  trade  tmikr  <ntaia 
legal  restrictions. 

In  the  middle  ages  lending  upon  pledM  wia  i 
trade  exclusively  pursued  by  Jews  and  Xiorabafdji 
In  France:,  before  the  establishment  of  tooula  do  pi^ 
the  trade  was  regulated  by  law.  r>uring  tbeiemQlfi- 
tion  the  mrmts  de  pi(5tc  were  at  fir^it  abolished  as  a 
monopoly,  but  the  abuses  to  which  the  ivsiotmtiao 
of  private  pledging  gave  rise  soon  led  t*>  their  te-eitah> 
lishment  and  the  prohibition  of  private  pJied||^{^ 
which  is  still  maintained. 

In  England  tlie  common  law  recrignizjtia  tlis  pn>- 
pcrty  of  the  pawner  in  tbe  goods  he  baa  p]ed«t4 
whi^  cannot  be  forfeited  by,  or  taken  in  pledge  fm, 
tbe  debts  of  the  pawnee,  who  is  Tespoasible  lor  tbeir 
safe-keeping.  On  the  other  hand  the  pawnee  is 
recognized  as  having  a  qualifieti  pn>perty  in  the  gecMhv 
which  cannot  he  put  in  execution  by  a  creditor  of  tW 
pa^^iier  till  the  debt  for  which  ibcy  are  pawneil  it 
sntisfied.  Tbe  property  of  goods  of  which  tiie  pawner 
is  outlawed  Is  in  tbe  kin;^.  Perishable  goods  turn  sk 
the  risk  of  the  paw  tier,  if  he  doea  not  rodeem  thcin 
in  time.  Gooila  pawned  without  a  fixed  time  of 
rfdemption  may  be  redeemer!  at  any  time  withia 
the  life  of  tbe  pawner.  A  broker  who  refuses  to 
deliver  goods  pawned  on  tender  of  payment  may  la 
indicted.  Pawnbrokers  were  recognized  by  i 
in  the  nanpi  of  James  I.  They  were  rwquired  to  1 
out  a  license  by  act  25  Geo.  II L  cap.  xl%-iiL  (17^S 
The  trade  was  regulate<l  and  ite  profits  Exed  by  f 
and  40  Geo.  III.  cap.  xcix.,  and  various  amend 
have  since  been  made  on  the  law.  llie  ad  S&  sal"" 
3(1  Vict  C4ip.  xdii.  (1872)  was  passed  to  i^<*nfHi^H 
all  the  acts  relating  to  pawnbrokeis  in  Great  firiliia; 
but  it  does  not  extend  to  Ireland,  where  pawnbrok* 
ing  ia  atUl  regulated  by  the  act  2S  Geo.  III.  cape  xlfii 
This  act  ia  known  as  the  Pawnbrokers'  Act,  1571" 
To  prevent  evaeion  of  the  act,  every  penton 
keeps  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  goods  ancl  chattels^  t 
pays  or  advances  any  sum  of  money  tboeoo 
exceeding  £10,  on  an  agreement,  expiree  or  in 
that  these  goods  or  chattels  may  afterwards  be  rentr^ 
chased  or  redeemeii  shall  be  deemed  a  paw&fanMcer. 
Executora  of  deceased  pawn  broken  are  boand,  but 
not  personally,  except  for  their  own  acta,  bj  its  pro- 
visions. Pawnbrokers  are  liable  for  their  avisstaiitib 
Pawners'  rights,  when  representefl  by  inatrumeiita, 
pass  to  assignees  or  executors,  llie  act  applies  ti> 
any  loan  whatsoever  under  40«.,  and  ta  an/  Insa 
between  40^.  and  £10  not  authorized  by  special  a^i«e> 
ment  itermltted  by  the  act.  It  does  not  spply  Ia 
loans  above  £10.  The  pawnbroker  ia  tonaa  oodcs 
and  schedules  as  provideu  in  the  acL  Tbe  naaw siad 
surname  of  the  broker,  together  \s  ith  the  wncda  paini 
broker,  are  to  be  put  in  large  characten  Cfwtr  the 
outer  door  of  his  shop.  The  information  to  b«  printed 
on  pawn -tickets  must  also  be  posted  ia  a  conspicnoiis 
part  of  his  shop.  Pawn- tickets  are  to  be  giren  for 
pledges.  Profits  and  charges  are  fixed  by  a  schedule, 
of  which  tbe  following  are  the  principal  proTidun^: 
— On  a  loan  of  4i\a.  or  under,  ^r/.  may  be  char^ged  oo 
every  2*.,  or  fraction  of  2*.,  for  any  peric«d  not  exceed* 
ing  one  month.  For  every  m*inth  after  the  fiisl, 
including  the  last  fraction  of  a  month  as  an  < 
mouth,  Id.  for  every  2s.  Vn  a  loan  of  above  iOi^ 
j>er  month  on  every  2*.  Gti.,  or  frnctioti  of  2* 
Tbe  pawn -ticket  may  be  charged  ^(/.  fnr  loans  u 
10*.,  and  It/,  above  10*.  One  {tL  may  be 
for  the  inspection  of  an  entry  of  a  sab?;  \d.  fur  a  I 
of  declaratirm  for  a  loan  under  £«,,  Id,  for  a  loea 
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ftbore  5f*  Pledges  arc  retleemabk  for  one  year,  witli 
seven  dajs*  ^race ;  but  if  the  pledge  is  for  a  loan  of 
more  thftii  10s. ^  it  shall  continue  redeemable  ttntil 
disposed  of  uuder  the  provisiunR  of  the  tkct.  Pleilgea 
for  ETioro  tbaii  10*.  must  l)e  diepo&od  of  by  public 
auction,  subject  to  regulations  in  scbeduleni  The 
entry  of  sale  may  be  inspected  within  three  years  by 
the  ple<lg^er  in  the  broker*s  books^  and  in  the  cata- 
logue of  sale  certified  by  the  auctioneer,  and  he  may 
claiia  any  surplus  ahovo  loan  and  proHt  ^lith  the 
necessary  char^rea.  Brokers  contravening  the  act 
as  to  loans  abore  10a,  are  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  £10  to  the  person  aggrievetl  Sj^ecial 
Aj^eenieuts  may  be  made  on  loans  aUne  40jr.,  prr>> 
vided  a  spectal  ticket  be  delivered  for  them,  t Jooik 
damaged  by  fire  are  to  be  paid  under  deduction  of 
loan  and  profit,  with  25  per  cent,  of  additional  charge 
on  loauu  A  printed  fonn  of  declaration,  to  be  gal 
from  the  pawnbroker,  may  be  filled  up  by  any  one 
who  has  lost  bis  ticket,  under  penalty  of  i>erjury  for 
fake  declaration.  A  court  of  Buninaary  jurii*dictii>n 
may  restore  to  the  owner  pruperty  unlawfully  pawneil, 
with  or  isithout  payment  of  loan.  Pawnbrokers  are 
prohibited  from  taking  pledges  from  peraons  appa* 
rently  imder  twelve  years  nf  age,  or  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  from  purchasing  tickets  issued  by  other 
brokers,  from  allowing  any  aasistaut  under  sixteen 
to  take  pledges,  from  carrying  on  business  on  Sunday, 
Good-Friday,  Chriatmas-day,  or  a  day  appointed  for 
a  public  fast  or  thanksgiving.  The  prohibition  to 
carry  on  business  on  Good- Friday  or  iJhristmas-day 
dues  not  extend  to  Scotland  Unlawful  pawning  is 
inibject  to  a  penalty  of  £5^  in  addition  to  a  Rum  not 
exceeding  the  value  of  the  pledge.  If  a  person  offem 
an  article  in  pawn  witbaiit  giving  a  Batisfacti^rv 
aocount  of  the  wa}'^  in  iivbicb  be  became  poasesaed  of 
it,  or  attempts  to  redeem  an  article  without  title,  he 
Fiay  be  detained  by  the  broker,  and  handed  over  to 
the  police  to  be  brought  before  a  justice,  and  dealt  with 
according  to  law.  Goods  intrusted  to  another  by  the 
owner  for  manufacture,  repair,  ic,  cannot  be  pawned; 
and  the  owner  may,  on  making  oath  that  he  believes 
a  pawnbroker  to  have  taken  such  goods,  obtain  a 
warrant  to  search  his  promises.  The  pawnbroker 
must  take  a  yearly  licenae,  expiring  on  31st  July,  which 
costs  £Tf  10*.  It  may  be  forfeited  for  frarid  or  dis- 
boneity.  Penalties  for  offences  against  the  act  are 
in  general  not  to  exceed  £10. 

PAWTUCKET,  a  town,  United  States,  Provi^ 
dence  county,  Rhode  Inland ,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  at  the  falls  (50  feet  high)  of  the  satne  name, 
and  on  the  railways  from  Boston  to  Providence  and 
from  Prtjvidence  to  Worcester*  It  occupies  a  pleas- 
ing site;  has  eleven  churchtfs,  numerous  and  extensive 
Lritton-mills,  print-works,  and  machine-shops ;  con- 
siderable manufactures  of  lx>ots^  shoes,  carriages, 
chairs,  and  cabinet-wares;  building*yards«  and  an 
extensive  trade.  The  first  facU>rv  for  weaving  cotton 
cloth  by  water-power  in  the  United  States  was  erected 
here  in  1790.     Pop.  in  lS7il  *'S}'.*[  m  1.^>^«>,  ISJ.030. 

PAXO  (anciently  Pax<i^),GnG  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
Kingdom  of  Greece,  9  miles  south  of  Corfu,  It  ia 
nearly  5  miles  long  and  2  broad,  and  consists  of  a 
mass  of  limestone  tocIl,  Principal  product,  olive-oil 
of  the  finest  quality.     Pop.  3582. 

PAXTON,  Sir  Jweph,  a  odebrated  English 
landsaipe -gardener  and  architect,  was  bom  at  ilil- 
ton-Bryant,  in  BedfrirdKhire,  in  1S03,  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  free  school  of  Wobum,  and  being  the 
■on  of  poor  parents  had  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  bis 
own.  exertions  at  an  early  age.  He  became  a  gar- 
dener, and  M  aa  emploj'ed  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Gnrileus  at  Chiawick.  While  there  he  happened  to 
attract  the  nutiee  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who 
made  him  bead- gardener  at  his  seat  of  Chats  worth, 


in  Derby  shires  and  latterly  manager  of  all  his  estatea 
in  that  county*  In  1S38  he  published  a  Treatise  on 
the  Culture  of  the  Dahliiv  and  in  ISJrj,  in  conjunc* 
tion  with  Linrlley,  a  I'ocket  B^jtanical  Dictionary. 
The  great  Conservatory  at  Chats  worth,  300  feet  long 
by  145  wide,  built  from  his  designs,  no  doubt  sug- 
gested to  him  the  idea  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  the 
magnificent  structure  of  iron  and  glass  planned  by 
him  for  the  great  Kxhibitlon  of  1851.  It  was  built 
in  Hyde  Park,  London,  and  when  completed  exeitetl 
universal  admiration.  Paxton  became  at  once  famous, 
and  received  the  hnnour  of  knighthood.  The  Crystal 
Palace  was  removed,  and  under  bis  direction  rebuilt 
T^ith  great  addition.^  at  Sydenham,  where,  with  its 
grtiund«.  aliM>  laid  mil  by  him^  it  forma  one  of  the 
chief  attractiiuirt  of  the  metro poliH,  He  was  elected 
member  <»f  Parliament  for  Coventry  in  1S51,  and 
continued  to  represent  it  till  his  deatli,  which  took 
place,  3th  June,  lbG5,  at  his  reaidenoe,  EoGkbills, 
£:>ydenham. 

PAYMASTER,  an  officer  in  tbe  Britiivh  army  and 
navy.  In  the  army  there  is  a  regimental  ^iaymaater 
fi»r  each  battidi^ui  of  infantry  and  eat;h  regiment  f>f 
cavalry,  who  hrdds  the  i*ank  of  captain,  or  after 
lengthened  service  of  major.  He  has  to  pay  the 
otficera  and  the  men  thn)ugh  their  reitpective  captains. 
In  matters  of  general  discipline  the  paymaster  is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  commanding  officer  of  his  regiment ; 
but  in  rej^ard  to  the  immediate  duties  of  his  office  he 
i^  directly  responsible  to  the  war-office.  There  are 
also  pay  minsters  for  the  vttrioiis  regimental  districts, 
as  well  as  fur  tbe  larger  military  divisions  of  the 
country.  I'he  paymaster  of  a  ship  in  the  navy  haji 
a  general  charge  of  tbe  financial  aepartment  in  the 
vessel,  and  of  the  pn> visions  as  well  as  of  tbe  pay- 
ment of  the  men.   Until  1844  hehadthe  title  of  purser. 

PAYMASTER-GENEilAL,aBritiahgovemment 
officer  whose  duties  were  formerly  limited  to  the  anny, 
but  who  now  acts  as  paymaster-general  of  all  the  ser- 
vices. The  office  was  formerly  luerati  ve,  s s  th e  interest 
of  the  money  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  pay- 
master formed  part  of  its  emolumentK,  It  was  limited 
in  17^2  to  a  fixed  salary.  It  Ib  now  usually  attached 
to  the  vice-presideutship  of  tbe  board  of  tnide,  with 
a  srdary  of  £2000,  The  paymaster- general  is  ex 
o^icio  a  privy -councillor.  Pormerly  he  was  some* 
times  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 

PAYS  DE  VAUD.     See  V.\iti)  (Cantox  or). 

PAZ  (La)  DE  AYACUCHO,  a  city  of  Bolivia,  capl* 
tal  of  a  department  and  a  province  of  the  same  name,, 
staiids  in  a  deep  ravine,  the  Quebrada-de'Cbocine- 
bapu,  620  feet  behnv  tlie  level  of  the  Lake  of  Titicaoa, 
yet  12,195  feet  above  seadevel;  kt.  16'  29' 54*  s.; 
Ion.  68"  29'  38"  W.  Tbe  ravine  of  La  Paz  descends 
south-east;  the  stream  which  flows  through  it,  fi-om 
and  round  Illimani,  the  snowy  summits  of  which  are 
seen  east  by  south,  is  one  oi  the  chief  sourct-s  of  the 
Amazon*  Tbe  city  is  built  in  an  amphitheatre  on 
Imth  sides  of  the  ravine;  but  the  public  editi^ea  are 
I  chiefly  on  the  left  bank,  Nine  fine  bridtrea  unite  the 
two  quarters,  each  of  wliieh  is  snl)^lividt,'d  into  several 
other  sections  by  deep  ravines.  Of  the  churches  the 
Bagrario  or  cathedral  claims  most  attention,  being 
large,  and  effectively,  though  somewhat  coarsely, 
ornamented  with  figures  of  angels  exectiteti  in  basalt. 
Opposite  to  tbe  cathedral  is  the  Plaza  Major  or  prin- 
cipal square.  There  are  aliso  a  college  of  sdcncos,  {» 
seminary,  a  school  of  mechanical  arts,  A  university, 
and  an  academy  of  jurisprudence.  Nine- tenths  of 
the  inhabitants  are  A^nnara  Indians,  whose  national 
costume,  as  well  as  langxiage,  prevail  in  it  The 
foundation  of  Nuestra  SeSora  de  la  Pai  dates  from 
1 548.  The  town  being  sitnated  conveniently  between 
tbe  fertile  valleys  of  the  Y'^ungas  and  the  port  of 
Arica,  soon  rose  to  importance.    In  IHQ^  it  was  mado 
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ibe  aeat  of  ft  biabopric,  and  in  1S25  chantred  its  name 
/4a  La  Paz  de  Ayacacho,  in  memory  of  the  Tictory 
Irhich  completed  Uic  liberation  of  the  refntblia  Vop, 
76,372, — Ihe  department  lies  between  lat.  12"  and 
17"  a.,  consisting  chiefly  of  thoae  valley  a  which  lie 
Vietwecn  the  Andes  and  the  Kio  Beni,  and  form  the 
l^itter  by  the  junctioa  of  their  streama.  It  is  divided 
into  seven  provinces,  %vith  an  area  of  43,052  aquaro 
i;tiles,  aud  a  population  estimated  at  475,322* 

FAZZI|  a  dlatinguiabcd  Florentine  famil j,  famona 
for  ft  oonapinkcy  against  Lorenzo  and  Giidiano  de 
Medici  in  147S«     See  M^dicl 

PEA  {PUum  ao^tVuffi).  The  native  country  of  the 
pea  is  onknown^  but  it  is  commonly  referred  to  the 
aonth  of  Europe.  It  baa  been  cultivated  foom  remote 
antiquityf  and  is  now  nniversaJlj  diffused,  and  forma 
fma  of  tbe  meet  valual^le  of  culinary  plants.  It 
beloDgs  to  Uie  natural  order  Loguminouc,  The  root 
is  anntifti;  the  stem  berbaccou.^,  divided  often  from 
the  base  into  acverol  cylindrical  weak  branches, 
trailing  upon  the  ground,  unless  support  ia  afforded; 
the  leaves  are  pinnate,  provided  at  baae  with  large 
Btipuleri,  and  terminated  with  tendrila;  the  flowers 
are  axillary,  usually  dia|x»sed  in  clusters  upon  a  com* 
mon  peduncle,  and  of  a  whitish,  or  aometimta  reddish 
or  purple  colour;  they  are  aucceeded  by  oblong  and 
atmoet  cylindrical  pods.  The  varieties  wkicb  have 
l»een  pri>duced  by  cultivation  are  very  nninerous,  and 
differ  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  their  number  and 
that  of  the  soeda^  the  time  of  ripening,  and  in  stature, 
some  being  low  plants  of  a  few  luche^*,  and  others 
attaining  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet.  Some  varieties 
have  pods  destitute  of  the  coriiiceoua  inner  film,  which 
admits  of  their  bein^  boiled  entire,  and  served  up  in 
the  some  manner  an  kidney-beans.  Pease  are  nii  tri-^ 
li'tus,  and,  esjK*cially  when  green»  fonn  an  agreeable 
article  of  food  to  most  pcr«*jns.  When  n|>e  they  are 
used  for  soup,  and  are  prepared  by  freeing  them  from 
the  busks,  and  splitting  them  in  milk  constructed 
for  the  purpose.  They  are  sometimes  groimd  into 
flour,  %vhicb  is  mixed  with  that  from  wheat  by  bakers, 
but  the  bread  is  rendered  heavy  and  unwholcsame. 
With  r)'e-flour,  however,  in  the  proportltpn  of  one- 
f '  >urth,  they  are  said  to  aiTord  a  pdatable  and  nour- 
i^ihing  bread.  Green  peaae  are  among  the  earliest 
products  of  the  garden,  and  a  Buocession  may  bo  kept 
up  throughout  the  season  by  sowing  at  different 
periods  of  time,  A  second  specie^  the  Pisiim  vian- 
limum,  grows  wild  on  the  eea-*horc.  It  resembles  in 
form  the  preceding,  and  has  lai^^o  reddish  or  purple 
tlowers  disponed  in  racemes.  The  seeds  are  bitter 
und  disagreeable,  though  it  is  said  they  have  been 
etiUected  for  food  in  times  of  scarcity. 

PKABt  >DY,  Geohge,  an  American  merchant  dis- 
linguishetl  fur  the  phiLinthropic  disposal  of  his  wealth, 
was  horn  at  Dan  vers,  MaasochusettH,  in  1795.  He 
was  edacftted  at  the  district  schm4  of  Dan  vent,  and 
afterwards  served  in  Vfirious  mercantile  situations, 
Un  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1812  be  volunteered 
i  nto  the  Uniteil  Stales  army.  He  of  terwai"ds  entered 
iot<3  a  mercantile  partuorrihip  with  a  capitalist  named 
lliggs,  and  travelled  for  the  iinn  chiefly  in  Mziryland 
and  Virginia.  In  IS 30  his  partner  retired,  leaving 
him  at  the  head  «if  a  hirge  coneem,  with  branches  in 
New  York,  Fhiladeli>bitt,  and  Baltimore.  In  1843 
be  retired  from  the  American  firm,  and,  coming  to 
London,  established  a  partuerahip  under  the  tirm 
itt  George  Pc^botly  &,  Co.,  which  continued  for  a 
KUoc<»sion  of  3  ears  to  do  a  tlourishing  business  both 
in  London  and  with  the  L^nited  States,  as  C3:cbnnge 
brokers  and  money  lenders.  In  IS 43  he  acted  as  a 
comminioner  in  extricating  the  state  of  Mar}  land 
from  financial  difficnlttea,  for  which  lie  declined  trj 
accept  of  any  remnneration.  In  1S51  he  advanced 
funds  to  fit  lip  the  United  States  department  in  the 


XntemationalExhibitiaiu  He  gaTe  jClOO^OOi  ia  ISgi 
to  establish  a  free  library  and  edticmtioiiaJl  io^tilfltiflB 
in  bis  native  town  of  DanYera.  In  1857  h^  Hrilai 
the  Unit*id  States*  and  prewnted  £100,0001*  «likk  Jm 
afterwards  doubled,  to  found  a  free  library  awl  inrti- 
tute  of  art  and  adeooe  ftt  B&ltiixiare.  In  1642  lit 
plaeed  £150,000  in  the  hands  of  tnwteea  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  of  London,  to  be  taae^Utfed  m 
building  model  dwelling-houses,  and  lettiiip  them  at 
modeiftte  rente.  He  afterw  ards  added  jCS)00»OeO  lo 
this  benefaction  during  bis  lifetime.  The  P«ftbei^ 
dwellinga  have  been  erected  in  muneroiia  dirtrkfei  of 
London.  In  1866  he  received  the  fiftdom  d  Uit 
city  of  Londoai  He  pas«e<l  the  next  three  ^foum  a 
America,  where  he  made  large  donfttions  to  tJiiea 
tional  B3xd  philanthropic  objects,  for  whicb  lae  reeoted 
in  1967  the  tbanla  of  Congroaa.  He  reixin&cd  te 
England  in  IS69,  and  died  in  his  b^mae  mi  EaioB 
Squat«,  on  4th  November,  1869.  In  hie  will  be  left 
another  £150,000  to  the  Lqadum  l^cMhody  ¥^aad, 
making  in  all  £500,000, 

PEACE,  Abtici.£9  of  tbx.  By  the 
of  England  justices  of  the  pesioe  in 
as  certain  special  oourta,  me^  authonsed  am  m 
of  preventive  joatioe  to  compel  any  petaon  to 
into  recognizances  to  keep  the  peace  for  each  a  pesiod 
as  they  may  deem  neceesary.  llie  _  " 
the  person  himself,  together  with  one  or 
ties,  for  such  an  amount  aa  the  cxiiirt  nuiy 
cient,  which  is  forfeited  in  the  event  of  the 
sion  of  any  act  from  which  the  party  ia 
refrain.  Tlie  recognizance  is  voided  by  the  dMniw  ti 
the  Kox^ereign  in  whose  name  it  is  made,  and  it  may 
be  discharged  by  order  of  the  court  by  whom  it  is 
granted.  Aoconling  to  some  authoritiice  the  diacTie* 
tion  of  the  court  in  determining  the  dunttion  of  the 
recognizance  is  limited  to  twelve  montha.  Tbe  eouzt 
may  biud  ]Jcrsons  o\  er  to  keep  the  peace  at  tit  owm 
diiicrctiou,  or  on  the  04:>mplaint  of  a  private  individuil 
that  personal  wrong  or  violence  is  threatened,  er 
intended  to  be  done  to  him.  This  complaint  ia  c^lcd 
exhibiting  artidee  of  the  peace.  If  the  penoa 
cannot  find  lecurity  he  may  be  committed  to 
till  next  quarter-eeaaionfl.  Wives  may 
security,  if  neceaBary,  against  their  huabandii  and 
buhbands  against  their  wives.  The  exhibitien  ef 
articles  of  the  peace  was  introduced  into  Sixllaad 
from  the  English  law,  along  with  the  inatitutioB^ 
justices  of  the  peace. 

PEACH,  Breach  op.    See  Bbej^ch. 

PEACE|  JuBTiCB  OF  TJUL    See  Jusnca 
Peace. 

PEACE,  E£LtGtotTB  (German,  FtlijhmtftMtX 
the  name  given  in  German  history  to  a  aeriea  el 
treaties  by  which  after  the  Heformatioa  tba  Flolw 
taut  states  were  secured  in  the  exercise  of  their  lel^ 
gion.  There  are  two  treaties  which  especially  bear 
this  name,  that  of  Niimberg,  signed  by  the  Ptate»- 
tanta  en  TZd  July,  and  confirmed  by  the  empemr  at 
Kegensbui^  (llatisbon),  on  2d  August,  1532,  and  thai 
of  Augsburg,  Sep,  26, 1555,  By  the  Treaty  of  Nium- 
berg  the  empofor  engaged  to  oanvoke  a  council  to 
settle  all  religious  differences,  and  both  sides 
to  Buspend  horfitilities  until  the  council  should  be 
voked,  while  if  the  council  was  not  convened  a  new 
compromise  was  to  be  made  bet^  een  the  Proteatants 
and  Catholics.  But  respecting  the  claims  of  lbs 
Protestants,  partieuJarly  as  to  the  ^riee  expose  cl 
their  religien,  no  dtdinite  assurance  was  giveiL  Thb 
Protestonia  gained  by  this  peace  only  ft  tempotaiy 
security.  The  emperor  bad  by  no  tn^Huis  abaodotMid 
his  plan  of  compulsion,  but  '  '  < impelled 

him  again  and  again  to  d>  otu     Ths 

Peace  of  Kiimberg  was  coi.j^--'|,it4i.4v  ima 
newed  between  li>34  and  15i5.     The 
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Fnmee  in  1545  gave  tlia  emperor  the  longf-wruted 
ottportunity  of  lireaking^  ivith  the  Protestanta,  to 
whom  tlie  Cotincil  of  Trent,  whicli  met  at  tlie  dose 
of  thia  year,  left  do  tope  of  a.  peaceable  eettlement. 
ITie  dctory  of  Charleeover  tlie  Scbmalkuldie  League 
Bccmetl  to  laave  pLioed  the  whole  of  Germany  at  his 
mercy,  when  Uie  unexpected  liostilitieii  of  the  Elector 
^laorice  compelled  Mm  to  accept  instead  of  dictating 
the  tentia  of  a  conqueror.  By  tho  Peace  of  Paii«au, 
3lBt  July,  1552,  the  nght  of  the  evangelical  states  to 
the  free  ejsercise  of  their  religion  was  fur  the  first 
time  acknowledged,  and  the  emjicror  promised  to 
convene  a  diet  within  six  months,  to  Bettte  <m  a  per- 
manent haak  the  respective  rights  of  tho  two  itiligioua 
partlea^  and  the  constitutionfll  rights  of  the  empire. 
The  outbreak  of  war  with  France,  the  continn' 
ance  of  hostilitiea  by  j^Vlbert,  margrave  of  Bi'andeu- 
bnrg-Kulmbach,  who  rofuaed  to  accede  to  the  Treaty 
of  Passau,  and  the  death  uf  Maurice  (1553)  delayed 
the  meetiag  of  the  tliet,  which  took  jjlace  at  Augs- 
burg in  1555,  preaided  over  by  the  Archduke  Ferdin- 
jvnd,  to  whom  the  emperor  Lad  given  full  powero,  aod 
concluded  the  treaty  above  mentioned,  known  aa  the 
Ilcligiouji  Peace  of  Augsburg.  Xo  state  of  the  empire 
vn  either  aide  was  to  be  dhit  orbed  on  account  of  ita 
ionj  subjecta  were  to  he  permitted  to  leave  a 
%tate  where  their  religion  waa  not  tulerattHl,  and  the 
Protestonta  were  to  retain  all  theecclcbiiistical  bene- 
iioes  in  tbcLr  bands  at  tho  time  of  the  Peace  of 
Passau.  Two  poiuta,  however,  dividecl  the  diet:  the 
t  'atholiea  infiisted  on  inserting  in  tho  treaty  a  provi- 
sion, called  the  Eccletiiaatical  lieservation,  to  the  effect 
that  if  auy  eccleaiaatlc  in  posBesaiou  of  tenitorial 
or  Etate  dignitieii  attached  to  a  church  title  should 
abandon  hia  religion,  he  should  be  held  thereby  to 
Ihito  resigned  de  facto  his  possessions  and  benefioea, 
Tbia  was  only  admitted  by  the  Protestajita  imder 
jtroteat.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cathubca  positively 
1  elused  to  include  in  the  treaty  a  stipqiatiou  in  favour 
of  liberty  of  worship  for  tho  Protestant  aubjects  of 
ecclesiastical  princes,  and  the  Protestants  w^ere  com- 
jielled  to  be  content  with  the  verbal  promise  of  the 
^\jxhduke  Ferdinand^  ^at  witil  the  final  reconcilia- 
tinu  of  religious  differences  they  should  not  be  mo- 
b'jited.  Moreover  the  treaty  only  rccogmzed  Protes- 
tantA  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  The  Calvinwts, 
vrho  were  hecoming  a  powerful  party  in  Germany, 
and  aocm  became  predomiuant  in  the  Palatinate, 
were  not  tneluded  in  it.  lljese  differences  ultimately 
led  to  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
I'eaee  of  Westphalia,  in  1G4S,  which  placed  the  Cal- 
^'inists  on  the  same  fuotLng  with  the  Lutherans,  that 
a  permanent  religious  peace  was  establii^hed* 

PEACE  KIVEK.    See  Mackekzib  llivm. 

PEACH.     Thiii  is  one  of  the  moat  exquisite  and 

wholesome  fruits  of  temperate  climates.     ^I'he  tree  is 

c*f  middling  stature,  but  \  arietf  according  to  soil  and 

ate.     It  belongs  to  the  natural  onler  It(i«aceie>, 

[b-ordor  Amygdaleo^.  The  leaver  are  alternate, 
cimple,  lanoeolato,  acute,  and  t]nv]y  siirrated.  llie 
flowers  appear  before  the  leaves,  are  very  l>cautiful, 
and  diffuse  an  agreeable  odour.  The  fruit  is  a  largo 
downy  drupe,  containing  a  stone  which  is  deepiy 
farrowed  and  rough  externally,  wdiich  character  diM^ 
tinguishea  it  from  both  the  almond  and  apricot.  The 
peach' tree  is  known  to  botanists  under  the  name  of 
AmtffjdaluiS  Pcrsutt,  or  Pertlra  lul^/ani,  and  is  sup- 
TKised  to  have  l>eeu  introduced  into  Europe  from 
rersia.  It  w^aa  first  introduced  into  England  aljout 
the  year  1562.  The  varieties  are  very  numerous, 
differing  in  size,  flavour,  and  time  of  ripening;  but 
they  are  princip»ally  of  two  aorta— the /r<;tf -if oft«,  in 
^\hioh  the  tie*h  may  be  easily  separated  from  the 
stone  J  and  the  eliny-ttones,  in  which  it  i»  adherent. 
The  nectarine  ia  by  some  considered  a  mere  variety 


of  the  peach,  difTcring  only  in  its  smooth  skin;  and 
this  fruit  is  likewise  divided  into  cling  and  free  stones. 
The  peach  is  reproduced  by  ^)lanting  the  stones;  tmt 
it  IB  usual,  when  the  stocks  have  attained  a  certain 
Kze,  to  graft  upon  them  any  require<l  variety.  Forty 
years  are  mentioned  as  the  duration  of  the  peach- 
tree.  The  peach  U  generally  grown  out  of  doors  in 
the  Bimtheru  parts  of  Britain,  but  in  nimt  localities 
in  iScc»tland  it  is  grown  oidy  tmder  glass.  This  fnnt 
is  extensively  cultivaleil  in  the  warm  tem iterate  dis- 
tricts of  the  Unitetl  Stattia,  grei^t  quantities  being 
canned  for  oc^Hjrt,  besides  whxit  io  reUiined. 

PEACOCK  (Puro),  a  genua  of  Ila^rial  or  GalHna* 
ceoas  Birds,  forming  the  type  of  a  sub-family  (Paro- 
nincc)  of  the  Pheasant  family  {Phasianidtf).  The 
Pea-fowla  possess  a  crest  or  tuft  borne  on  the  bead. 
The  upi>er  tail-ooverta  of  the  males  are  greatly  elon- 
gated, and  form  the  brilliant  train  of  feathers  popu- 
larly designated  as  the  ^tail*  of  these  birda^  llie 
female  birds  want  these  appendages.  The  taraua 
bears  a  single  spur  only.  In  their  other  characters 
tho  peacocks  agree  with  the  remaining  members  of 
the  Pheaaant  group.  The  Common  Peacock  {Faro 
cristaiuM)  Is  a  aufficiently  familiar  birtl  to  <:tbviate  the 
necessity  for  a  description  of  its  gcnendi  appearance. 
The  length  of  the  male  bird,  inclusive  of  the  tail,  is 
about  4  feet.  The  female  birds  are  smaller,  and 
their  more  sombre,  browidflb  jjumage  presents  a 
striking  contract  to  the  brilliant  ap^^earance  of  their 
mates.  I'ho  tail-feathers  of  the  latter  are  marked 
at  their  tijis  by  rounded  spots  of  mt^tallic  lus-tre  and 
iridescent  hues,  tlie  general  body-pKmiage  exhibiting 
metallic  tint«,  and  the  feathers  of  the  neck  particu- 
larly show  ing  a  beautif  id  golden-greenish  lustre.  The 
voice  of  the*Q  binls  b  short  and  haiijh.  The  w^ord 
paoTif  which  is  the  French  name  for  the  peacock,  imi- 
tates in  some  degree  the  normal  voice  or  cry  of  the 
bird.  The  females,  when  post  breeding,  have  been 
known,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  birdj?,  to  assume 
tlie  brilliant  colours  of  the  males.  India  appears  to 
be  the  natmral  habitat  of  the  peacock,  but  it  is  abund- 
antly domesticated  in  Europe,  and  several  varieties 
are  enumerated  among  the  tame  species.  The  colours 
and  plumage  are  said  to  be  more  brilliant  in  the  wild 
state  than  in  domesticated  forms.  In  India  the  pea- 
cock is  common  in  a  wild  state,  the«e  untamed  speci* 
mens  averaging  an  ordinary  hen-turkey  in  fsize.  The 
toil  measures  about  19  indies,  the  total  length  of 
body,  inclusive  of  the  tail,  being  about  4  feet  5  inches. 
The  wild  peahen  la\  a  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  eggs, 
and  produces  only  a  single  brood  in  each  year.  The 
ucBt  is  of  rude  coustruction,  and  is  placed  on  the 
ground.  In  a  tame  Htate  these  birds  begin  to  breed 
at  the  end  of  March  or  begimdng  of  April  'I1ie 
eggs  are  laid  m  a  gradual  manner,  one  e^^  being  de- 
posited every  two  days,  and  the  entire  num1>er  reach- 
ing ten  or  twelve.  They  resemble  goose  eggs  In  sixe, 
and  are  coloured  white,  with  darker  spots.  The 
hens  do  not  incubate  steadily,  but  may  frequently 
leave  the  neat.  The  period  of  incubation  extemhi 
from  twtnty-five  to  thirty  days.  The  young  bird« 
of  both  sexes  are  feathered  alike  ft»r  the  first  two 
years;  and  in  the  third  year  the  toil-coverts  of  the 
male  begin  to  be  developed  and  to  asisnme  their  lus- 
trouH  appearance,  w^hen  also  the  males  l>eg|n  to  pa* 
mile  their  attractions  before  the  eyes  of  their  mates. 
The  third  year  is  the  first  m  which  the  young  pea-hen 
prodnoes  eggs.  Tiie  powers  of  flight  are  not  sirong; 
these  birds  chiefly  perching  at  no  great  height  from 
the  ground. 

In  Bengal,  Java,  Sumatra,  &c.,  shooting  the  wild  pea- 
fowl fonni  a  favourite  amusement,  and  large  flocks 
uf  these  birds  are  occasionally  met  with  by  sports- 
men. These  birds  occur  wild  in  plenty  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Ganges  in  the  flat  lauds  of  India,  in 
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Oozerat,  Cftinbaj,  tho  const  of  MalAl>ar,  &:a  Prom 
India  the  peftoock  was  probably  bmtight  to  Persia  and 
Mtidiju.  ArLstopbanes  speaka  of  *  Persian  Peaoockii.' 
Suidai  terroa  it  the  *  Median  Bird/  The  fleets  of 
Solomon  brought  tliese  blnk  to  JudeiL  Alexander 
tlie  Great  brought  them  first  to  Europe;  and  they 
wei*8  fint  ieen  in  Kome  about  the  end  of  the  republic, 
And  Bpeedily  became  objects  of  interest  to  the  fiybar- 
itic  tastoe  of  the  day.  Pliny  eava  that  the  orator 
HortensiuB  waa  the  tirst  who  made  a  table  delicacy 
of  these  binls,  thia  worthy  preaeuting  them  at  a  feast 
given  tii  the  College  of  Atijjtirs.  Yitellios  and 
HdJogalmlds  introduced  &t  their  feasts  diJtfaes  eotu- 
poaed  of  the  brftms  and  tongues  only  of  peacoekA. 
In  the  middle  ageit  in  Europe  pcacoekai  wore  &till 
deemed  meat  dishes  for  the  tablti^s  of  the  great,  al- 
thousrh  in  modem  times  the  flesh  is  accounted  coarse 
and  tough.  In  aucient  Greece,  in  the  time  of  Pericles, 
these  birds  brought  high  prices.  Prom  India  tbey 
were  brought  to  Asia  MiEor,  and  thence  into  the 
lale  of  Samoa,  where  tbey  were  bre^i  and  consecrated 
to  Junoj  w^ho  was  alleged  in  mytholo;jie^  legeada  to 
have  adorned  its  tail  with  the  eyes  o(  her  favourite 
ArgiiB^*et  gemniis  cauduQ  BtoUantibiis  implet,* 
Prom  Europe  they  were  probably  in  turn  introduced 
into  Africa  and  America. 

The  food  consists  of  ^rain  of  variotui  kinds,  but 
the  young  iu  temperate  climates  usually  retpiire  some 
attention  in  rearing.  In  certain  ciises  the  ]>eacook8 
wiE  feed  on  a  very  mi&celLujer>ns  diet,  llieae  biMs 
are  polygamous.  I1ie  plumage  of  the  males  is  sbed 
annu&Uy;  and  the  cry  of  these  birds  is  popularly  said 
to  be  repeated  liefore  the  fall  of  rain.  The  fiea-fowls 
are  said  occasionally  to  live  to  a  great  age.  Aristotle 
fixed  the  duration  of  their  life  at  tweiity*five  years; 
Willoughby  and  others  alleged  that  they  might  live 
for  a  century,  aa  alao  did  yElian.  From  twenty  to 
thirty  yean  Appears  to  be  the  average  limits  of  tbeir 
existence. 

The  Block -shouldered  or  Japan  Peacock  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  common  species. 
The  Javon  Peacock  {Pai-o  tpkifer)  is  a  distinct  form. 
The  Chinese  Pescock-pheasant  {P.  chmquiB  of  Tern- 
minck,  P.  TJiihHanuM  of  Linnseus),  Iris  Peacock,  or 
TbiR't  Peacock,  as  it  is  sometimes  also  termed,  i»» 
found  in  China  and  the  mountainous  districts  lying 
between  Hindustan  aud  ThiWt.  Sounerat  says  that 
these  birds  also  occur  in  Malacca,  lliey  are  distin- 
guished from  the  peacocks  by  the  presence  of  two  or 
more  spurs  borne  on  the  tajai — hence  the  name  of 
Paro  or  PohjpUctron  bkaltai-utu^  sometiuKs  applied 
to  the  best  known  species  in  place  of  the  acieiitifie 
appellations  already  mentioned  llie  tail-covert«  in 
this  form  are  not  so  elongated  as  in  the  true  peacocks. 
They  are  reddish  in  colour*  and  each  ia  marked  by  a 
double  ocellated  green  spoL  The  tail  appears  cnm- 
po«ed  of  two  distinct  groups  of  fiathers,  the  under* 
most  group  being  the  true  tail.  The  taibfeatbers 
may  bo  ei-ccted  in  a  fan-like  shape  or  deprensed  at 
wilL  Wlien  at  rest  tbey  lie  horizontally.  The  fe- 
males, as  in  the  peai^ocks^  are  less  brilliantly  coloured 
than  the  males.  Tlie  two  tarsi  in  the  same  bird  may 
possess  different  numbers  of  ppun*,  which  generally 
vary  iii  numlHjr  from  two  to  six.  Several  dii^tinct 
fij>ecies  of  these  latter  birds  are  known. 

PEAK,  in  nautical  language,  a  name  given  to  the 
upper  corner  of  those  »aiU  which  are  extended  by  a 
gaff,  or  by  ft  yard  which  cn>Jifl€fl  the  mast  obliquely, 
as  the  mlzjsen-yard  of  a  iihif>,  the  main-yard  nf  a 
bilander,  Ac  The  upper  extremity  of  these  yards 
and  jgiSt  ia  also  denominated  the  ptai\ 

PEAK,  or  HiOH  I'e.vk,  a  district  of  England^ 
form.ing  the  north -wcist  angle  of  Derbyshire,  btkI 
consisting  of  a  wild  and  romantic  tract,  full  of  hills, 
vailleys,  and  moors,  and  celebrated  for  its  limestone 


caverns  and  grottoes,  cont.'unin^  nianj 
natural  curioeities*  The  hills  nre  mostly  hare 
barren^  or  covered  with  a  thin  mossy  ▼erdars;  llie 
valleys  are  often  richly  wooded,  and  very  pictarcsque. 
Near  the  village  of  Castleton,  in  this  district^  is  tbe 
famous  Peak  Cavern,  or  Devil's  Cave.  This  is  a 
spacious  limestone  cavern,  entered  by  a  iiatatal  ardi 
40  feet  high,  and  more  than  100  wide.  After  abonl 
100  yards  the  arch  contracts,  and  the  '%'isitar  km  to 
stoop  for  a  short  distance,  after  which  he  enters  a 
kind  of  vault,  called  the  Bell  House.  Passing  throofh 
another  very  narrow  passage^  along  which  nms  « 
stream  of  water,  the  visitor  enters  a  third  careni 
about  200  feet  vdde,  and  in  parts  120  feet  hj|^  A 
number  of  other  cham^jera  follow,  till  all  farther 
advance  is  checked  by  the  rocks  dosing  In  npoa  the 
stream  that  still  continues  to  find  its  way  thiooglL 
This  fitream  disafipeani  about  Z  miles  from  Castlietaii» 
and  only  api>ears  in  the  open  daj  at  the  mootll  of 
the  ca\  ertL  Among  the  other  cavema  ci  the  Fsak 
are  Elden  Hole,  aim  near  CasUeton,  a  p 
chasm  more  than  180  feet  deepy  giving  ] 
interior  caverns;  and  the  Bagshaw  Grattoe^  < 
ing  about  !Z(iiOO  feet,  and  aiiomed  with  stal 
besides  others.  Other  object*  of  interest  aie  the 
Miun  Tor,  or  Shlveritig  Mountain,  so  called  fnm  the 
frequency  with  which  fragments  become  detaciicd 
from  it,  with  traces  of  a  Koman  encampment  on  ths 
Unp;  the  ancient  lead  mines  of  Odin,  at  the  fooldr 
Mam  Tor;  and  the  Peak  Cvtle,  founded  l^  WiDiaia 
Peveril,  natnral  son  of  the  Conqneroirp  who  has  gjtea 
name  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  noveL 

PEAB,  the  fruit  of  the  Ftp-ut  dcmegtlta^  a  tite 
growing  wild  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  now  ciil< 
tivated  in  all  temperate  climates^  The  p^v^n« 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Bosacear;  snhecder 
Pome^e.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  genus,  and  maches 
the  height  of  40  feet,  with  the  trunk  S  feet  or  mors 
in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  simple,  alternate,  otal, 
and  finely  serrated,  llie  flowen  are  white,  about 
1  inch  In  diameter,  and  are  disposed  in  terminal  tc 
lateral  corymlis.  TIjc  fruit  in  a  wild  state  is  n^u* 
larly  turbinated,  nl>iut  1  inch  either  way,  and  to  the 
taste  is  austere  until  perfectly  ripe,  when  it  b^soanc* 
soft,  juicy,  and  not  disagreeable.  In  the  cnltirat'^i 
plant  the  fruit  varies  exceedingly  in  siie,  colour, 
taste,  and  time  of  ripening.  The  coltuie  of  the  pcsr 
is  very  ancient,  and  several  varieties  were  known  to 
the  Greekn  ami  Romans.  At  the  present  daj  more 
than  200,  fit  fr»r  the  table,  are  ennmeraied,  and  ooo- 
Htant  accessions  are  mode  every  year;  lor  the  seeds 
never  i-eproduce  the  some  variety  withont  more  or  1 
motlifi ration.  These  varieties  are  perpetuated 
by  grafting;  tbey  differ  in  colour,  being  either  greei 
yeliowieh,  grayish,  or  rt'ddiah;  in  the  consasitence  < 
the  pulp,  nry  and  firm,  or  melting  and  watery; 
in  taste,  insipid,  austere,  acid,  or  sugary.  A  com 
succession  may  be  had  from  the  beginnin|p  of 
mer  throughont  the  winter.  France  and  the  tiMth 
of  Italy  are  celebrated  for  the  perfectioa  to  which 
tbey  have  carried  the  culture  of  this  frtilt*  Even  in 
districts  where  it  grows  wild  the  tree  is  very  liable 
to  injury  from  frosts,  which  greatly  diminish  lis  bear^ 
ing.  I'here  are,  besides,  numerous  varieties  of  peaia 
cultivated  solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  peiry,  a 
Htjuor  analogous  to  cider,  and  prepared  noftf  Ij  hi  the 
Bariie  manner.  This  in  general  is  less  esteemed  than 
cider,  though  often  very  agreeable;  indeed  many  wf 
the  dealers  In  Champagne  wine  are  said  to  use  petry 
in  the  adulteration  of  it.  The  wotxl  is  fine-graxne^i, 
of  a  yeiloT^ish  colour,  and  susceptible  of  a  krilliAnk 
polish;  it  is  not  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects^  and 
receives  a  black  dye.  In  the  early  ages  of  Gtccas 
this  wood  was  employed  in  etatuary;  now  it  ii  i 
for  musical  instruments,  the  handles  of 
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Inolip  imd  a  great  rarietjr  of  meoha&ical  purpodea. 
Nine  other  ipecies  of  Ptfrits^  m  the  genus  is  above 
restricted^  are  kfiown,  lUl  nAtivea  of  the  teinperato 
p  irts  of  tlie  eaeteni  continent. 

PEAUL,  the  oamo  applied  to  a  precioui  itone  or 
ooncretiuiji  produced  by  certain  spectea  of  molltucoiu 
Jfcnimalg  an  the  result  of  acme  Abnormal  secretory 
proocM.  The  'mantle'  or  pallinm  (eee  Mantle) 
which  linea  the  shell,  and  by  which  the  shell  ia 
formed,  ia  the  agent  whereby  ptiiarli  are  secreted. 
'J  he  production  of  a  pearl  l&  generally  begun  by  tlie 
introdnctton  ot  some  foreign  btxly,  sach  as  a  gmin 
of  sand,  witbin  the  mantle  -  lobt«.  The  presence 
nf  tbi:i  bc»dy  has  the  effect  *>f  setting  up  an  irritant 
action,  rctfulting  in  the  deposition  by  the  mantle  of 
a  c|uaiitity  of  nacreous  material  over  the  offending 
particle.  This  material,  in  certain  B(n?Li(is  of  rael- 
luscs^  id  of  Buch  ft  texLtitre  and  character^  and  is  m> 
dejKwited  in  regular  kmieaj  or  layew,  that  in  due  time 
the  structure  known  as  a  *pe^rV  varying  in  wurth 
ftnd  brilliancy,  is  femveiL  The  nucleus  or  central 
pttrticle  of  a  pearl  will  therefore  be  found  in  moat 
Instajices  to  consist  of  such  a  foreign  l»dy  aa  that 
nbove  alludeit  to.  And  the  Chinese  and  other  eastern 
nations,  knowing  the  details  of  the  pearbproducing 
process,  are  in  the  habit  of  ujtroducing  smali  par- 
ticles under  the  mantle  of  tbe  molluscs^  and  of  thus 
p  roctiring  in  due  time  artificial  pearls.  Sm  all  metallic 
Ei<,rurea  or  images  may  sometimes  be  seen  which  have 
been  coated  witb  a  pearly  or  nacreous  deprisit  through 
tbeir  introduction  within  the  sheila  of  certain  mol- 
luscs— notably  a  species  of  the  genus  AhUa'p-ina,  in 
I  "whicb  gf-niM  the  Pearl  Oyster  is  included.  It  w^ould 
■  appear  that  only  in  certain  kintls  of  molluscs  is  the 
nacre  or  motber-of-jiear!  secretion  ef  the  texture  and 
nature  adapted  to  form  and  produce  the  valued  *  pearl* 
Chief  ainongist  such  moUiiHcs  are  tbo  Pearl  Oyster 
(Mdfaijrina  marfjtirid/cra}  and  tbe  Unioa  or  freah* 
water  mu^ek  ef  our  own  rivera.  Tbe  former  is  found 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  Japanese  waters,  &c.,  but  is 
chiefly  fished  and  obtained  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  at 
Ceylon^  and  on  other  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
Meleagrina  is  not,  strictly  and  zeologically  speaking, 
an  oyster.  It  is  included,  not  in  tlie  OatReidnj  or 
Oyster  family^  but  in  that  of  the  Aviculidn?,  a  nearly 
related  group.  The  shell  is  rounded  in  form,  and 
fumally  coloured  greenish  on  the  external  surface. 
The  animal  moors  itself  by  a  beai'ti  or  *  byssus/  like 
the  common  mussel.  The  chief  tiKberies  are  those 
of  Ceylon,  which^  toijether  with  the  fLaheries  m  the 
Pefvi«i  Gulf,  were  known  to  the  ancients.  The 
chief  seat  of  the  Ologalese  fi^ht^ry  exists  in  the  Gulf 
of  Maziaar,  a  bay  on  tbe  north-e;iHt  osftect  of  Ceylon. 
It!  begins  In  February  or  March,  antl  extends  over 
a  period  of  about  a  month.  A  fleet  of  about  250 
boats  are  engaged  in  the  fiiiheryt  each  boat  being 
manned  by  abtAit  twenty  hands  and  a  negro.  ^Fhe 
time  for  beginning  the  tiahin*?  oiierationa  is  at  day- 
break, and  ia  indicat<jd  by  a  gun  being  fired.  The 
rowers  nunilrt?r  ten;  whikt  the  divers,  also  ten  in 
number,  are  divided  into  two  groups  of  five  in  each 
^Toup,  tbo  one  gang  resting  whilst  tbe  other  in  em- 
ployed in  diving,  llie  average  depth  at  which  the 
oysters  are  found  varies  from  <10  to  70  feet,  and  to 
these  deiJiha  accordingly  the  divew  descend,  being 
let  down  into  the  sea-tJejitlis  by  a  stout  rope  wei^^hted 
l»y  a  heavy  etoiie  weif^^lujig^  about  56  lbs.  or  more. 
The  right  foot  of  the  diver  is  placed  on  tbe  litone  or 
in  a  looff  of  the  rope,  whilst  the  left  foot  is  ujsed  to 
retain  the  net  in  which  tbo  oysters  are  to  be  stored. 
The  right  b^md  grasps  the  signal-cord,  by  means  of 
which  the  diver's  wishes  are  commynicated  to  the 
Uiat  above;  and  the  left  band  is  used  to  press  or 
close  the  nostrils.  Thus  placed^  and  naked,  save  for 
a  cloth  around  the  loins,  tbe  diver  descends;  and 


having  reached  the  bottom,  the  stone  is  pulled  up. 
Laid  on  his  face,  he  quickly  gathers  the  oysters^  and 
places  them  within  the  net.  At  tbe  end  of  thirty 
seconds  he  generally  signals  to  be  pulled  up;  tbe 
longest  period  possible  for  the  divei^  to  remain  under 
water  being  stated  Ut  be  about  eighty  seconds.  Tbo 
same  diver  may  descend  froni  three  or  four  to  even 
twenty  times  in  a  day.  The  fishing  ceoaeja  about  mid- 
day. The  divers  frequently  bleed  from  the  noae, 
mouth,  and  eare,  on  aec^junt  of  the  severe  pressure  to 
which  they  are  subjected;  and  they  are  also  es^poeed 
to  danger  from  tbe  sharks,  A  knife  is  generally  carried 
by  way  ef  protection  against  these  fishes;  and  the 
native  priests  on  shore  exact  fees  to  keep  up  a  beating 
tpf  tlnima  and  to  say  prayers  for  the  asanrae<l  protec- 
tion of  tae  divers  friim  their  finny  enemiea.  The 
owmera  of  the  boats  wait  and  superintend  the  landing 
of  the  predoiia  cargoes,  the  oysters  being  carried  to 
shore,  and  laid  in  piles  on  mats  of  esparto  grass.  In 
about  ten  days  the  oysters  become  thoroughly  decom- 
pi«*ed,  the  smell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  putrefy- 
ing heaps  being  said  to  be  aknost  unbearable  by  a 
stranger  unaccristemed  to  Che  scene.  The  object  of 
thus  allowing  the  molluscs  to  decompose  is  that  of 
insiu^g  their  being  easily  opened  and  examined  in 
tbe  soft  putrefying  state^  without  fear  of  injuring 
the  concretiouB  they  may  contain.  They  are  thrown 
into  sea-water,  and  are  then  carefully  examined  fr^r 
pearls;  whilst  tbo  sbelb,  after  being  cleaned,  are 
split  into  layers  for  the  sake  of  the  nacre  or  mother- 
of-pearl  substance  of  whicli  they  are  composed.  This 
nacre  is  oommereiany  known  in  three  forms — the 
*  feilver-Iipped*  of  India,  China,  and  Peru;  the  *  bas- 
tard-white;'  and  the  *  bastard-black'  nacre.  The 
first  mentioned  is  the  most  valtiahle;  it  is  imported 
in  cases  weighing  from  250  lljs.  to  280  lbs.  each. 
The  second  kind  of  nacre  is  imjK>rted  in  ca«ks  of 
alxuit  »50  lbs*  weight;  thk  latter  variety  h  coloured 
yellowish  or  grocnLsh,  or  may  exbiiut  reddish  or 
bluish  tint».  The  nacres  are  used  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  inlaying  wood  and  marqueterie  work. 

The  iHarl-ftsheriea  of  Ceylon  are  under  government 
control  and  inspection,  tbe  coast  being  oQicially 
inspected  each  season.  The  fishings  may  be  ict^  or 
may  be  retained  in  the  intereata  of  the  gfivernment 
of  Ceylon.  Of  late  yeara  the  Ceylon  pearl-fisheries 
have  been  unproductive^  chielly,  it  must  be  pre- 
sume<i,  from  over  fishing  and  the  wont  of  defiiute 
knowledge  respecting  the  habits  of  tbe  oysters^  with 
a  view  to  their  cultivation  and  due  preservation. 
In  171^7,  the  iirnt  year  in  which  government  obtained 
the  control  of  the  fish  erica,  the  annual  produce  was 
.Cl44»DOO,  and  in  the  following  year,  1798,  it  rose  to 
i;  1 91 ,  000.  But  th  ese  f a  vourable  conditiona  after  th  at 
period  at  once  ftU  off,  until  the  beginning  of  tbo 
present  century,  when  the  fishing  prospects  again 
improved,  the  ground  Ijeing  let  to  private  apecula- 
tors  under  oertaiu  wise  restrictions  as  to  the  extent 
of  ground  to  be  fished.  During  tbe  tea  years  18^3-73^ 
the  pearl  fisheries  of  Ceylon  a^^ain  greatly  declined, 
but  they  revivctl  in  1874,  and  a  good  return  waa 
attain  obtained  from  these  fi^ieriea  in  liibl.  Jamea 
Steuart,  Esq.^  of  Colpetty,  in  his  Notes  on  Ceylon, 
givca  much  interesting  information  regarding  the 
Ceylon  pearl- fisheries.  This  gentleman  remarks  that 
in  1851  it  was  fij>t  determined  by  the  late  Dr.  Kelaart 
that  although  the  pearl-oyater  had  no  power  of 
detaching  its  byssus  or  *  beard*  from  the  rock,  it  yet 
could  detach  itself  in  turn  from  tbe  byssua,  and  could 
move  to  another  spot,  there  to  form  a  new  bysaus. 
Thia  power  of  chani.'ing  the  position  may  therefore 
in  some  degree  have  affected  the  apparent  scarc^ity 
of  the  oysters  in  certain  parts  of  the  hshing-grounds. 
ITie  pearls  appear  to  Tary  in  colour  and  sixe,  accord* 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  the  oyaten 
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rest,  and  in  tiie  idnd  of  food  supplied  to  them.  Tho 
pearls  are  eome  times  of  so  inferior  quality  that  the 
oott  of  fisbing  ia  hanlly  or  not  at  all  repaid, 

When  the  pearls  are  foynd  adhering  to  the  valve 
or  ahell  they  are  carefully  detached  with  pineerB; 
more  commonly  they  are  found  imbe<lded  amid  the 
putrefying  tissues  of  the  oysters,  the  soft  parta  being 
carefully  examined,  boiled,  and  strained,  so  as  to 
detect  and  secure  the  more  minute  pexLrla,  which 
would  otherwiae  be  overlooked  The  pearis  found 
attached  to  the  nacre  of  the  shell  are  of  mferlor 
quality,  and  are  disposed  of  by  weight.  The  finest 
pearls  are  those  found  within  the  soft  parta  of  the 
oysters.  These  latter  are  g;enerally  largo,  and  occur 
singly,  They^  are  termed  tii'ijin  ^itarh  or  parof/ott^, 
and  are  sold  at  »o  much  per  pearl  They  are  j:;ener- 
ally  of  spherical  or  pear  shape,  and  are  subjected  to 
a  preliminary  pTocem  of  being  poHdied  by  be!  Tig 
mbbed  in  a  bog  with  powdered  imcre*  Thereafter 
tlie  mass  of  virgiii  pearls  ii  puised  tbrough  a  series 
of  copper  sieveSf  the  meshea  of  wbicb  are  of  Tarious 
sizeSj  with  the  view  of  separating  tlte  larger  and  of 
thus  fixing  a  standard  of  «ize  and  w^jrth.  There  nre 
generally  twelve  sieves  set  one  -within  the  other,  and 
each  is  pierced  with  a  certain  nutnlfer  of  boles,  vary- 
ing from  20  to  1000.  The  pearls  which  do  not  pnas 
through  any  sieve  containing  above  eighty  boles  are 
of  the  larger  size,  and  are  iLamed  £rst- class  or  mill 
pearls.  Those  which  lie  hetween  the  ideves  contain- 
ing from  100  to  800  holes  are  known  as  liiiodbe  pearls 
or  those  of  the  second  class.  Those  wM<di  pejae 
through  the  remaining  sieves,  and  at  length  reach  the 
lOOO-holed  sieve,  are  the  smaller  or  seed  pearhi,  the 
latter  being  sold  by  weight  or  by  measure.  The  larg^er 
pearU  are  threaded,  and  are  eirposed  for  sale  in  ruws. 
The  American  pearl-oystera  are  opened  by  knivtia, 
and  the  pearls  are  soagbt  for  at  once  among  the 
firesh  tkines  of  the  iiDiiiial--a  process  wMcb,  tboia^ 
less  certain  of  secnring  the  concretions,  is  yet  said 
to  have  the  merit  of  obtaining  them  in  a  froibcr 
state,  and  leas  liable  to  dL^coloration. 

The  Indian  pearl-fisheries  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
those  of  Japan,  of  Chiua,  and  of  the  Eastern  Archi* 
pclago,  arc  estimated  to  yield  an  annual  produce  of 
about  £a00/J00.  The  fiaheriea  of  the  Id©  of  Bahrein, 
on  the  coaat  of  Arabia^  in  the  Persian  Grnlf,  pro- 
duce abimt  £240,00'0  aomialJy;  all  the  Arabian  iiah- 
erics  yielding  an  annual  total  of  about  £350,000. 
The  South  American  pearl-fisheries  of  the  Mexican 
coasts,  and  of  the  Islands  of  Panamii^  ^fargarita, 
ft:c,,  were  formerly  in  high  repute.  In  the  time  of 
Charles  V,  of  8paln  these  fisheries  sent  pewls  to  that 
coimtry  of  the  value  of  £160,(K!0.  The  present 
value  of  the  South  American  JlsberieB  is  stated  as 
averaging  about  £30^000  annually. 

Pearls  have  f^jrmed  valued  articles  of  decoration 
and  ornament  from  the  very  earliest  timtiA.  PEny 
teUs  us  of  the  enormous  extent  in  which  they  were 
used  by  the  ladies  of  claaHic  Rome.  Seneca  re- 
proached A  patrician  for  the  extravagance  of  bis 
sipouiie,  by  saying  that  the  lady  wore  all  the  wealth 
of  his  house  in  ber  ears.  Julius  Caesar  presented 
Servilia,  the  mother  of  Jlarcus  Brutus,  with  a  pearl 
valued  in  modem  computation  at  £48,000,  Clodius, 
the  son  of  the  tragedian,  was  said  to  have  swallowed 
one  gem  valned  at  £8000;  whil«t  Cleopatra's  similar 
escapade  disjKwed  of  a  pearl  said  to  be  worth  £60,000 
or  £&O»OO0  of  our  coin.  This  qneen  is  also  said  to 
have  poeseased  a  second  pearl  of  eqnal  value.  A 
Panama  pearl,  said  to  be  of  the  size  cf  a  pigeon  s 
egg,  and  presented  in  1579  to  Philip  II.  of  t^pain, 
woe  valued  at  £4000;  a  prince  of  Muficat  possessing 
another  so  clear  and  tninsparent  that,  though  only 
weighing  12  carats,  it  was  estimated  to  be  worth  a 
■hnflar  amount*    A  Spanish  lady  of  Madrid  in  1605 


was  the  happy  possessor  of    one  gwn  valued 
31,0€0  ducats.  Pope  Leo  X.  obtained  one  fa  Vei 
worth  £14,000;  and  from  Venice  a  pearl  was 
Bcnted  to  Sultan  Soliman  the  Great,  the  value 
which  was  estimated  at  £16,000,    A  pearl  frurt:ha«c«ll 
by  the  traveller  Tavemier  at  CaHfa  is  alleircd  to  I 
hai'e  been  sold  by  him  to  the  BhriY     ''  ^'      5a  for 
£180.000.     A  Margarita  pcaii  obtai :  :,  and 

weighing  250  carats,  was  valued  at  j. , . ,   .     The 

'PilgTim'  pearl  of  Moscow  is  diaphanous  in  dar^ 
actcr,  and  weighs  24  carats.  And  naay  etficf 
instances  might  be  cited  of  lai^^sized  jewels  of  tiiit 
kind^  the  values  of  which  were  pFopartiooaUy  high. 

As  mentioDed  in  the  artlde  MusasL  (wbioh  ne\ 
X^earls  have  also  been  obtained  from  the  Upknidsr 
or  Fresh- water  Mussels  of  Scotcdi  rivers  and  ■tusiiii 
The  Scotch  pearls  wore  famed  even  iu  the  middle 
oges,  and,  as  mentioned  in  the  article  above  aQiided 
to,  pearls  to  the  value  of  £10,000,  from  tlie  Tsf  and 
Ifila,  were  sent  to  London  between  the  yeaia  1761-41 
In  1864  IVlr.  Unger  of  Edinburgh,  towlitne  eoocftklii 
as  a  dealer  in  i^emci  the  revival  of  the  Scotdl  pcil' 
fishery  was  chiefly  doc,  calculated  thai  iCl(l,000 
represented  that  year's  value  of  the  fiahingL  Sime 
Scotch  peark  have  brougbt  as  high  pirioes  as  £$0 
each.  About  1S60  may  be  taken  as  the  date  of  tke 
revival  of  the  Scotch  pearl-fiaheries.  Many  rfvets 
in  Irtdand  and  Wales  also  fuznlsh  snpplies  of  pearis. 
The  Conway  has  thus  been  long  note^  for  its  peads» 
and  the  Irt  of  Cumberliind  also  aflbrded  the  vahwd 
gems.  At  the  present  date  (1384)  the  Scotch  peari- 
fisbery  has  greatly  declined,  owing  U*  the  reddsas 
way  in  which  the  rivers  have  been  devastated. 

Pearls  are  also  found  in  the  Ulster,  a  river  in  tlie 
Voigtland,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxon v,  froim  itBOEifi& 
down  to  the  small  town  Blsterberg,  as  well  am  in  the 
rivulets  which  fall  into  the  Elster.  Sinee  l^Sl  a 
peari-fishery  has  been  estahliohed  thete^  c€  oouao  for 
the  beliefit  of  the  sovereign.  Also  In  the  nirer 
Watawa  in  Bohemia^  and  in  the  Moldaa  Biver  froas 
Krumau  to  Frauenberg,  pearis  are  found,  aometiBWi 
of  great  beauty,  and  ditficult  to  be  dietuigiiiihed  bna 
the  oriental  pearl.  The  tatter  fiaheiy  is  the  poraperty 
of  tiic  owner  of  the  land. 

There  is  a  very  curiou>i  passage  in  PhUostratiis  (IMe 
of  Apolloniiis),  in  which  ApoUonius  the  phUosopher 
relates  that  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  shores  cif  the  Bed 
Sea,  after  having  calmed  the  sea  by  mrians  d  oil* 
dived  after  the  uiell-fish,  enticed  th^  by  naaais  of 
some  l>ait  to  open  their  ahells,  and  having  pridkod 
the  animals  with  a  ^arp-pointed  instrumeiil^  leealied 
the  liquor  that  fiowed  from  them  in  amttE  hoks 
made  in  an  iron  vessel,  in  which  it  Tianji  iiiid  iala 
leai  pearls. 

Pearis  were  formerly  used  in  med^mev  bat  tkelr 
therapeutic  effects  are  not  different  from  tbnao  of  aay 
other  calcareous  earth. 

PEARL,  MoTiisu  of.    See  HoTRm  oif  Fsau. 

FEABL  A^K,  the  canmon  name  far  ewboaatt 
of  pota«8ium.     See  PoTAawrw. 

PEAEL  POWDEB,  a  name  given  to  the  whi 
oxy-8alt  of  bismuth  obtained  by  adding  vnUcr  to 
solution  of  the  metal  in  nitric  acid.     See  HxSMITIX. 

PEAEL  8T0NE,  a  felspathic  minetnU  '^"""^J^'-f 
of  silicate  of  alimdmum  with  varying  qtuntitiei  of 
iron,  lime,  and  alkalies;  it  ooeun  m  sphflvnlea^  whkh 
have  a  peariy  lustre. 

PEAELY  XAlTTILUa.     See  NACrriLrs. 

PEARSON,  Jouy»  an  eminent  English 
bom  at  the  village  of  Snoring,  in  Norf  oU^  about 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  after  studying  at 
bridge^  took  orders  in  1C39.     After  offidatiM 
some  time  on  the  living  of  Torringtun  in  SuftA;, 
which  Lord-keeper  Finch  had  presented  lunip  be 
moved  to  Tiondon  to  the  living  of  St.  dement  £se6* 
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cbeAp^  the  duties  of  which  parish  he  performed  with 
gTBAt  fid<«Iiby^  ability,  fuid  aooeptitnc&.  On  the  ReB- 
toratioD  ho  ww  made  prebendiu^  of  Ely,  archdeiicoii 
of  Surrey,  and  master  of  Jeaujs  College^  Cambridge; 
in  1 110^1  he  was  appointed  Margaret  professor  of 
divinity;  in  1C62»  during  which  year  ho  took  part  ia 
the  Savoy  Conference,  ho  became  master  of  IViuity 
College;  and  in  1072  he  tuoceeded  Wilkizii,  the  ingea- 
louH  author  of  the  £nay  towards  a  Real  Character, 
m  Bishop  of  Chester,  at  which  town  ho  died  in  1 686. 
All  hia  writings  are  so  mach  digtinguiahed  by  solid 
worth  that  it  has  been  emphatically  said  that  the 
\-ery  ihmt  of  them  ia  solid  goliL  His  Exposition  of 
tht;  Creed,  by  which  he  ia  best  known,  emlxtdies  the 
substance  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  to  hi^ 
parishioners  of  St.  Clement's.  The  text  is  ftcc«m- 
panied  by  k^amcd  an<l  elaborate  notes,  much  more 
voluminous  than  itself,  and  the  whole  work,  whicli 
has  long  formed  an  approved  te,xt'b(»ok  for  the  exa* 
minatton  of  candidates  for  holy  orders,  still  ranks  as 
one  €il  the  beat  svstemii  of  tbadoi^rv  in  existence. 

PEA8AKT-PK0PKIETURST'  There  appears  to 
be  no  natural  diiitinction  between  this  and  any  other 
kind  of  land -owners,  and  the  term  derives  Us  specific 
meaning  and  importance  from,  the  theories  of  a  class 
of  economists  represented  on  the  Continent  by  SIh- 
moniii,  and  in  this  country  by  John  Stuart  IMill.  A 
peasant-propriet*ir  Is  a  land-oi^Tior  who  cultivates  his 
own  land;  but  he  must  also  be  a  small  land-owner, 
and  no  very  exact  limit  is  assigned  to  the  extent  of 
territory  which  he  may  possess  without  forfeiting  his 
right  to  belong  to  this  particular  class.  The  subdi- 
vision of  land  as  the  best  means  nt  improving  the 
character  of  the  peasantry  and  increasing  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  agricultuml  labour  is  the  doctrine 
which  the  observations  regarding  peaeaut- proprietors 
are  adduced  to  prove;  and  as  th«  fthservations  them* 
selves  belong  to  a  class  of  which  the  whole  value 
depends  on  the  light  in  which  the3^  are  placed,  it  is 
impossible  to  prtsaent  them  without  some  critical 
estunation  of  their  relation  to  the  theory  they  are 
designed  to  prove.  In  our  article  FjAnd  (Property 
in)  we  have  already  disctuned  the  theory  itself.  One 
general  obscn^ation  may,  however,  be  made  here. 
What  we  have  to  seek  is  cither  some  evidence  that 
peasant-properties  are  the  natural  outcome  of  a  free 
development  of  labour,  or  some  reason  why  the 
development  of  labour  should  not  be  free.  To  describe 
the  lul  vantages  of  a  class  which  can  exist  only  in 
exceptional  circumstances  or  under  exceptional  legia- 
lation  is  of  no  servioo  towards  ostablinhing  a  general 
doctrine  uf  political  economy;  and  if  we  find  that 
where  peasant -proprietonihip  is  general  there  is  rea* 
■on  to  belieTe  that  its  prevalence  is  due  either  to 
restrictive  legislation  or  to  a  backward  state  of  indus- 
trial  ofganization,  its  advantages  tE>  the  class  more 
immediately  concerned  will  ha^y  be  held  to  a^ord 
aaufficient  justification  for  its  artifitial  maintenance. 

The  facta  we  have  to  adduce  are  trdceu  from  tho 
Political  Economy  of  John  Stnart  Mil!  (book  iL 
chap.  6  and  7),  who  has  been  at  great  labour  to  col- 
lect them,  and  whore  many  more  details  will  Ih: 
found  than  we  have  space  to  give. 

Mr.  MiE  begbia  by  citing  with  approval  some 
jjcneral  observations  by  Sismondi,  which^  as  %vell  as 
the  details  which  follow,  excite  considerable  aston- 
iflhraent  when  considered  in  connection  with  his 
(Mill's)  theories  that  land  is  a  common  property 
which  cannot  bo  alienated,  and  that  the  right  of 
transmission  to  heirs  does  not  form  an  essential  part 
even  of  the  principle  of  private  property.  Sismundi 
begins,  in  tho  passage  cited,  with  a  glowing  descrip- 
tion of  the  happiness  of  the  Swisis  peasant,  which  we 
have  not  space  to  copy.  It  strikes  us  that  it  might 
be  paralleled  by  an  accomit  of  the  domestic  arrange- 


tnents  of  an  English  nol'leoian.  If  the  question  ia 
how  to  produce  the  maximum  of  hum  an  happiness 
in  individual  cases  the  most  efiF4.'ctr]al  plan  is  surely 
to  limit  the  number  of  the  privileged  class.  \Ve 
have  already  referred  (Property  in  Land)  to  tho 
admission  of  M.  de  Lavellayo,  a  recent  supporter  if 
the  communiHtio  principle,  of  the  exclusive  character 
of  tlie  land-tenure  in  the  Swiss  eommnnesii 

It  is  much  more  important  to  notice  how  Sismendi 
defines  tho  class  which  is  the  subject  of  bin  ouloj^*, 
*  Tho  peasant,  who,  together  with  hia  children,  jxt- 
forms  the  whule  labour  of  cultivating  hia  little  iuheri- 
tance,  icho  payt  no  rtrd  to  any  out  aboie  hintf  (ntU  na 
wafffs  to  any  ont  bdow  Itim,  who  regulates  his  prt>* 
diiction  by  his  consmnption,  who  eats  bis  own  com, 
driuks  his  own  wine,  clothes  hira.«ielf  with  hia  hemj* 
and  wool,  cares  very  little  al>out  the  fluctuations 
of  markets;  for  ho  has  little  to  sell  and  little  to 
buy,  and  ho  ia  never  mined  by  the  revolutiuns  f>f 
commerce.*  ]VE.  diamond i  adda  somewhat  inconsis- 
tently, TFinally,  of  all  cultivators  the  peasant-pro- 
prict<^>r  is  he  who  gives  most  encouragement  to  com- 
merce and  industry,  becanae  he  ia  the  richest.'  Tho 
clause  we  have  italicized  completes  our  definition  of 
the  peasant-proprietor, 

I^ow  ia  this  anything  more  than  a  preference  for 
on  earUer  over  a  later,  a  simpler  over  a  more  com- 
plex orgamzation  of  industry  ?  Sismondi  himself 
answers.  After  enlarging  on  the  incessant  Industry 
inspired  by  hereditary  possession  ('a  few  moments  of 
labour  snliice  to  plant  the  seed  which  in  a  hundred 
years  will  be  a  great  tree '),  he  adda,  *The  i>eaaant  is 
keenly  alive  to  the  happiness  of  being  a  proprietor, 
and  he  is  always  eager  to  buy  land  at  any  price.  Nc 
pays  mor^for  U  I  Kan  li  it  tcuith.'  This  i*  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole  matter.  The  peasant- proprietor 
is  the  greatest  enemy  of  peasant- [Tropertiea.  It  is 
only  bis  friends  that  are  anxious  to  preserve  them. 
He  may  not  be  solicitous  to  revive  tho  Mitiqnated 
institution  of  rent,  nnlessa  he  should  ultimately  Ix' 
able  to  do  po  in  Im  own  favour;  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  ho  would  have  no  objection  to  pay  wages  if  he 
co\dd  aifoni  it  To  exalt  the  happiness  of  a  class 
which  is  anxious  to  quit  its  own  position,  and  to 
inaist  on  rendering  that  position  permanent,  i»  neces- 
sarily to  invoke  external  force — at  loast  the  force  of 
constraining  circumstances — and  not  to  depict  a  con- 
dition which  can  ever  be  made  an  object  of  amtiition 
for  its  own  sake.  In  all  the  facta  which  follow  the 
readsr  wHl  observe  the  struggles  of  a  transition  stage, 
straggles  supported  solely  by  hopes  which  those  wh(» 
wish  to  render  them  permanent  would  begin  by  cut- 
ting away.  This  is  the  more  necessary  to  \*e  noticed 
as  on  the  Continent,  to  which  ^Ir.  Mill  appeals  foi 
ids  evidence,  it  is  obvious  that  political  caui<iGS  have 
retarded  the  organization  of  industry,  which »  until 
recently,  has  never  there  enjoyed  even  the  Umited 
freedom,  and  much  less  the  security ^  which  lina  dcm<* 
so  moch  for  it  in  this  country.  The  wide -spread 
existence  of  peasant-properties  on  the  Coutinent  is 
due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  both  social  and  political; 
but  one  observation,  we  believe^  will  l>e  fuuntl  to 
apply  to  it  wherever  it  exists — that  it  has  never  been 
subjected  to  tho  test  of  a  free  competition.  Wher- 
ever that  c(jm petition  sets  in  the  tenure  of  land,  as 
of  tjvery  other  kind  of  property,  will  obey  the  fluctn- 
alions  produced  by  the  varying  stren^h,  capacity, 
and  fortunes  of  individuals.  Mr.  Mill's  fact«,  how- 
ever, are  valuable,  though  for  a  diiferent  purpose 
from  that  they  were  intend  e<l  to  serve.  They  %vill 
probably  satisfy  any  who  will  duly  consider  them  of 
the  general  iuexpetlicncy  of  any  restrictions  on  tlie 
transference  of  landed  property. 

Sismondi's  picture,  Mr,  Mill  observes,  of  *imwearit'd 
asmduity,  ind  what  may  be  called  afifectionate  intertrst 
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in  tlie  IaikI/  is  lx>me  otjt  by  English  aWrvtrs  in 
regard  to  the  more  intelligent  ciintunuof  Switzerlumi 
Oi  Zurich  Mr.  Inglia  »u«,  'When  I  uHcd  to  upen 
my  cas^ujcnt  between  fuur  and  live  in  the  mctming 
to  look  out  upon  the  lake  and  the  distant  Alp^,,  I  saw 
the  liibourer  in  the  Eehh;  and  when  I  returned  from 
an  cveninyr  walk  long  after  sunset,  &!)  late  perhaps  as 
half 'past  eight,  there  wai  the  labourer  mowing  bis 
grass  or  tving  up  hia  vinea.  It  la  impossible  to  look 
Sit  a  fields  a  garden,  a  hedgiiig,  scarcely  even  a  tree, 
n  flower,  or  a  vegetable,  without  perceiving  proofs  of 
the  extreme  care  and  Industry  that  are  bcBtowed  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.'  '  If  you  kiok  into  a  li<?ld 
towards  evening  where  there  are  large  beda  of  cauli- 
flower or  cabbagep  you  will  find  that  every  aingle 
l»lant  hoe  been  watered.*  Of  the  Engadine  he  saya, 
*  Generally  speaking  an  Engmdirie  peasant  lives  en- 
tirely  upon  the  produce  of  his  land^  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  articlea  of  foreign  growth  required  in 
hia  family,  Eucb  as  coffee^  sugar,  and  wine/  *  He 
bus  also  hiji  own  wool,  which  is  converted  into  a  Mue- 
cuafc  without  jiassiiig  tliroiigh  the  hands  of  either  the 
dyer  or  the  tailor.  Tlie  country  is  incapiilde  of 
Lreater  cultivation  thtin  it  has  received.  All  baa 
been  done  for  It  that  industry  and  an  extreme  lovu 
of  gain  can  devise/  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Mill 
etates  that  in  Switzerland  anbdi^'iaiun  ha«  been  car- 
ried to  an  exoeaaive  degrc^e,  and  the  proprietc»r8  of 
thoie  flcmrishiDg  eatates  in  Zikrich  are  indebted  to  an 
extent  which  borders  on  the  incredible^  so  that  only 
the  intensest  induatrVj  frugality ^  temperance,  and 
comiplete  freedom  of  cooimei'ce  enable  them  to  stand 
their  ground,  ilr,  Laing  gives  siniilar  teatimony 
in  regard  to  Norway,  with  the  additional  drcum- 
atMice  of  the  active  use  of  co-operation  among  the 
Bmall  proprietors.  On  thia  point  Keicbensperger 
B^Jif  'that  the  parts  of  Europe  where  the  most 
extensive  and  costly  plana  for  watering  the  meadows 
and  lands  have  been  carried  out  in  the  greatest 
perfection  are  those  where  the  lands  are  very  much 
liubdivided,  and  are  in  the  handB  of  &inall  proprie- 
tors.' 

Mr.  Laing,  who  appears  afterwards  to  have  com- 
pletely changed  his  views,  says,  *  If  we  listen  to  the 
large  farmer,  the  scientific  agriculturi£.t,  the  political 
economist,  good  farming  must  perish  with  large  farms; 
the  very  idea  that  giwr^d  fanning  can  exist  unleat  on 
large  farms  cultivated  with  great  capital  they  hold 
to  be  abnurd.  Draining,  manuring,  economical 
ammgement,  cleaning  the  land,  regular  rotations, 
viduable  stock  and  implements,  all  belong  exclusively 
to  largo  farms  worked  by  large  capital  and  by  hired 
labour.  This  reads  very  well,  but  If  we  raise  our 
eyes  from  their  books  to  their  fields,  and  coolly  com- 
pare what  we  see  in  the  best  districts  fanned  in  small 
fann«,  we  see,  and  there  is  no  blinking  the  fact,  better 
crops  in  the  ground  in  Elandera^  Eabt  Friesland, 
Hoi  stein — in  short,  on  the  whole  line  of  the  arable 
land  from  the  Sound  to  Calais— than  we  see  on  the 
line  of  Bntiah  coast  opposite  this  line,  and  in  the 
flame  latitudes  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  all  round  to 
Dover/  Of  the  Palatinate  we  have  Mn  Hois-itL  tes- 
tifying that  the  peasant  *  plods  on  from  day  to  day 
and  year  to  year,  ibe  most  patient,  untirablo,  and 
perseTering  of  animals;*  and  we  have  the  farther 
testimony  of  Professor  Eau  to  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  his  methods.  In  Belgium  we  learn  that  land 
which  can  be  compared  to  nothing  hut  the  aands  of 
the  Bea-BQore  ia  conquered  by  the  all-prevailing  indus- 
try of  the  peasantry;  and  the  observations  of  Arthur 
Young,  in  1787- St*,  fd  the  districts  of  France  tlien 
owned  by  the  peasantry,  tliat  *thB  magic  of  property 
tUTDi  sand  to  gold*  But  we  need  not  multiply 
quotalioDfl  which  are  all  of  a  similar  tenor.  Our 
Tenders  will  l>e  able  to  judge  of  the  kind  of  evidence 


by  which  tho  partiality  for  peasant- properti»  k  rap- 
portetl^  and  of  the  probability  of  tJbelr  permanence 
under  a  free  organisation  of  laboor.  In  Mr.  Mills 
seventh  chapter  be  cootn>\ert«  tbe  assertion  that 
small  b(»l  dings  tend  to  over-populjatioai,  a  poaitioa  in 
which^  as  far  as  regards  the  proprietors  themdre^ 
we  have  no  difBrulty  in  afrreein^  with  hini. 

PEASiU^TS*  WAR  This  name  is  spedally  gi?CB 
in  GermitLn  history  to  a  great  insurrectioiiary  more- 
nient  amutig  the  j>ea«antry  of  that  country,  which  in 
1  '•25  spread  over  the  whole  of  Geroiany.  llie  imme- 
diate cause  of  this  movement  was  religioiia  faataticEta^ 
but  the  pent-up  forces  by  which  it  was  impelled  grew 
out  of  the  long  course  of  oppreaaiofi  to  whidi  ftmdal 
customs  and  priestly  tyranny  had  subjected  tlie 
people.  Tlie  folly  and  feebknera  of  the  inaarreetiQn 
were  due  to  the  ignorance  of  those  by  wham  it  ww 
conducted ;  its  strength,  which  under  belter  maiisf^ 
ment  would  have  been  formidable,  to  the  pride  ttid 
Belfisbness  of  the  nobles  and  the  aecularity  and  lioa- 
tiousnesB  of  the  clergy. 

As  in  France  before  the  revolution,  bo  in  GennaaT 
at  the  time  of  the  He  formation,  the  double  yoke  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  bondage  had  bet»n  gradi 
growing  heavier  until  it  had  become  intolerable. 
France  the  revolution,  at  whatever  co«t»  entir^y 
an  end  to  the  ancient  regime.  In  Germany^  at 
earlier  epoch*  the  Peasants*  war  completely  failed  to 
accomplish  its  object;  bnt  the  forces  eiralced  by  t^ 
Reformation,  after  a  long  and  disaatroiss  «^«>«**, 
emancipated  Germany  from  the  feudalism  and  eode^ 
siasticLism  of  the  middle  ages.  Hefore  the  Ksfor^ 
mation,  f»articularly  from  1476  to  1517,  a  send  ti 
popular  commotiutis  and  insurrections  bad  bfofeeD 
out  in  various  parts  of  Southern  Oermany.  One  m 
Khiueland  in  1502  was  called  from  a  particular  kiai 
of  shoe  worn  by  the  insurgents,  tlie  Jiunds'hui: 
another  in  Wiirtemberg,  in  1514,  the  Leagrie  of  Ponr 
ComTiwL  Neither  procured  any  relaxation  of  burdens, 
The  demands  of  the  insurgents  were  the  abolition  ci 
villenage»  or  arbitrary  feudal  »er\'itude,  the  diminu- 
tion of  tithes,  the  freedom  of  wood,  air,  and  mtter; 
the  restriction  of  ecclesiastic^  benefices  to  60  fkirisa 
llie  peasants,  like  the  nobles,  inteipreted  the  Bs&c^ 
mation  after  their  own  fashion^  and  it  jgave  a  great 
impulse  to  their  hopes  of  deliverance  from  the  wivaup* 
under  which  they  laboured  Their  revolnlioaaty 
Bchemea  wei^  far  from  receiving  any  eni 
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from  Luther  or  ^f elanchthon,  but  there  is  newr  ai^ 
want  of  men  to  flutter  popular  paaalons,  and  al  tkk 
time  unfortunately  the  leaders  who  pireeented  thtflr 
selves  to  the  jieople  were  infiated  with  visicsiary 
euthusiaJBm.  Karbtadt  has  l:»een  blamed  tor  nat 
inutating  the  caution  of  Lutber  and  Melanchihi»i. 
but  the  chief  promoters  of  the  {lopular  excitemest 
were  the  sect  of  the  AnabaptiBts,  which  al  thk  tioM 
gave  way  to  the  wildest  speculations,  in  whidi  tea- 
suality  and  fanaticism  were  blended  with  poU^csl 
extravagance.  I'heir  leader  was  Thomas  Miinaer,  ia 
whose  l&e  (see  MOsfi^KU,  I'Ijouab)  an  aoooont  of  fh» 
rising  of  1525  in  Saxony  and  Thuringia  will  heiouaiL 
A  rising  took  place  in  Baden  in  1532^  anpthflr  b 
Salzburg  in  152:j  against  the  Archbishop  MaHTii^T 
Lang,  In  the  following  year  numeroua  risiaai  ^0*^ 
]>lace  in  various  districts.  In  1525  a  manifealk  cm^ 
ttuning  twelve  articles  similar  to  those  already  aic^ 
tioned,  appeared  and  rapidly  spread  orer  aQ  niiiiinij 
It  is  eatimated  that  150,000  persons  IcMt  thdrliivi 
in  these  risings,  which  for  the  time  gave  a  scmft 
lilow  to  the  Reformation^  in  which  many  peoiile  st^ 
posed  them  to  have  originated. 

PEASTONE,  or  Pisolitk,  a  csompomte  Kmairr 
rock,  composed  of  globules  of  limestone  abm^  ths 
size  of  a  pea,  usually  formed  round  a  gntn  sf  "^ 
and  ioined  with  a  cement  of  lime.    Ia  pj^^jtH  md» 
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PECCARY  (Dkai/let),  a  genus  of  Ungulate  quiM|. 
nipedsj  incl «  de  d  i  n  t  he  Artiodiicty late  ( '  e  v  en-toed ' ) 
flection  of  that  ^rdcr,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  Swine, 
in  whi  ch  f am i\y  (Siiid^ )  the  genus  is  cl  ivsdified .  These 
forms  are  exclusively  confined  to  America,  in  whicli  con- 
tinent they  represent  the  true  awine  of  the  Old  WorlfL 
In  general  form  tbepeecariea  resemble  small  pigs.  The 
tftil  is  very  rudimentary.  The  fore-feet  poeseBS  the 
ordinary  two  functional  toes  of  the  a  wine,  in  addttifin 
to  the  two  short  hinder  toes  which  do  not  reach  the 
ground^  whilst  the  hind  feet  aro  provided  with  three 
toea  only — one  of  the  hinder  or  acccsBory  tcNoa  (the 
outer  one)  being  rudimentary.  The  canine  teeth^ 
generally  so  prominent  in  the  male  B%vine  especially, 
do  not  protrude  aa  in  other  Sutdae.  The  incisor  and 
mohir  teeth  resemble  those  of  other  B^rine.  The 
peocaiiea  poasesa  a  glandular  sac  or  pouch,  situated 
In  the  loiuB,  which  secretes  a  strDnjrly.Bmelling  fluid 
of  f  mtid  nature.  The  Indians  cut  away  tliia  pouch  im- 
mediately on  killing  a  pecciu-y^  to  avoid  oontamiuatinig 
the  flesh.  The  distinct  houea  of  the  metatarsus  and 
metacarpus  respectively  are  united.  The  peccaries 
form  the  only  indifjenom  or  native  representatives  of 
the  Swine  family  in  America.  They  are  pjegarioua 
in  habit:!,  and  congivgate  iu  flocks,  pcnerally  of  small 
ftize,  and  numbering  from  eight  to  ten  individuals. 
The  best  known  species  are  tlie  Collared  Pecc4iry 
{I>icotiilet  torquattig)  and  the  \\Tiite-Hpped  Peccary 
(D.  laltiatus).  The  former  occurs  abundantly  In 
South  America^  and  also  extends  north warila  intti 
the  more  southern  states  of  the  Union.  It  is  of 
smaller  size  than  the  other  species.  These  animalt* 
appear  to  exist  either  in  paLre  or  In  small  flocks,  and 
inhabit  holes  or  burrows  in  the  ground,  or  live  in  the 
hollows  of  trees.  The  jaguars  pursue  the  peccaries 
with  great  vigour.  Their  food  oonsists  of  maize, 
potatoes,  sugar-canes,  and  similar  materials;  and  cul- 
tivated fitilda  Buffer  much  from  their  raids.  The 
colour  of  this  species,  which  averages  about  3  feet  in 
lengthj,  id  a  dark  gray;  the  bristles  being  each  marked 
by  rings  of  gray^  gtraw-colnur,  and  blade  The  dis* 
tlnctivti  mark  from  which  the  spe^nfic  name  and  ch&r* 
actor  is  derived  consists  of  a  band  or  ring  of  whitish 
colour^  which  pnascs  down  each  shoulder  from  the 
withers,  and  round  the  throat,  thus  appearing  as  a 
kind  of  *  collar.'  This  species  of  peccary  is  readily 
domesticated.  The  flesh  is  savoury,  but  leas  fat  than 
pigs^  flesh.    (PL  CXCVI.-C'XCVil.  lig.  14.) 

The  White-lipped  Peccary,  found  in  Guiana  and 
other  puis  of  8outh  America,  congregates  in  larger 
bfttldl  than  the  collared  species.  They  ap(>ear  to 
migrate  in  flocks  from  place  to  place,  and  are  said  to 
mnm  well,  although  the  Indians  are  also  alleged  to 
esidly  capture  them  when  in  the  water.  They  are 
ulso  said  to  attack  sportsmen  with  great  courage 
when  exasperated.  A  white  patch  or  strip  exists 
aorosa  the  chin,  and  extends  backwards  on  each  side 
of  the  jaw  in  this  species. 

PECTEN,  a  genus  of  Laraellibranchiate  Mollusca, 
included  in  the  Oyster  fiunily  {OHirmda:),  and  popu- 
larly designated  under  the  name  of  ^  Scallop-shells." 
The  Clara -shell  or  Great  Scallop  {Peftcn  viaximux) 
was  borne  in  tho  tnidrlle  ages?  by  pilgrims  in  their 
hats,  as  a  sign  that  they  had  visited  the  Holy  Land, 
Pamell  thus  remarks  of  the  pilgrim: — 

'  lie  qtiit*  hi*  ccdl,  tho  pil^iro  ataff  lie  bore, 
Aud  Qxod  th«  fecaUop  in  kii  b&t  before.* 

The  shell  is  somewhat  rounded,  and  terminates  supe- 
riorly in  a  triangular  *ear,*  in  which  the  hinge  exists. 
Both  valves  may  bo  convex,  or  ono  may  bo  more 
oonves  than  the  other.  The  hinge  is  not  tctothed; 
•nd  the  ligament,  through  the  elasiticity  of  which  the 
shell  is  opened,  is  internal,  and  is  dtiiated  in  a 
depressed  space  at  the  hinge,    A  single  adductor 


muscle  only  is  developedL     Yhm  *foOi*  lb  ef  i 

size,  and  occosionallj  secretw  m  I^Tssas*  I 
The  outside  surface  of  the  shell  Is  fluted  HMve  or  Jan 
regularly,  the  internal  surface  ahowuig  idn>iliir  ToaA' 
ingB.  Ko  nacre  exists  in  tho  intem&l  stufooe  of  ihe 
shell.  The  shell' edges  may  be  smooth  i 
dented,  as  in  Pectcti  pstudamumum;  but  jme  | 
ally  more  or  less  wavy,  or  indented.  The 
are  generally  marked  and  varied.  The  nsoiie  * 
(Latin  for  'comb')  is  derived  from  the  uidgtttttliott el 
the  edges  and  surfaces  of  the  ah^ll  Tbe  edges  of 
the  mantle  in  the  pectens  are  provided  nvith  xnuscr^ 
oua  small  pigment  spots,  supposed  to  puMUHS  the 
function  of  eyes,  and  heoee  Imowxi  as  octHC  Ump 
appearance  of  these  bodies,  sp&rkling  lOce  briOisal 
jevv'els  when  the  yolves  of  the  ahdl  are  uxic]osed,ii  a 
sfMjctaclo  among  the  most  beautiful  preseated  hy  the 
Mollusca.  The  mantle-edges  ore  obo  provided  with 
tentacles  or  organs  of  touch.  The  scallofM  OK  obli 
to  move  about  by  the  forcible  ejecdjoQ,  of  wiier  £roiii 
their  shells,  produced  by  the  sudden  elocort  of  tlie 
valves — this  process  sending  the  animal  bockwardt 
in  the  water,  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  htcotmh 
Hon  in  the  cuttle-fishes.  Mr.  Goese  mjun tains,  how- 
ever, that  the  backward  impetus  of  the  scollop  is 
gained  not  by  the  forcible  closure  of  the  valves  of  the 
shell,  but  by  the  ejection  of  a  stream  of  water  throagb 
a  cei-tain  part  or  point  of  the  mantle*  the  e4g«s  ol 
which  are  kept  in  lirm  apposltioDL  at  nil  other  points 
of  itJi  extent. 

Nutncrnus  ejiecies  of  pecten — ISO  or  mote — tre 
knosvTi.  Tho  Cimimon  Pecten  {P,  opercularU\  oad 
tho  Prill  or  Great  Scallop  (i*.  majcimwt},  ore  the  meat 
common  forms.  The  latter  form  is  estesaned  m  deli- 
cacy, and  as  such  h  sold  in  the  London  markets.  Th« 
P,  Jttcobfrtti  WAS  the  crest  or  emblem  of  St.  James<j| 
Spain  in  the  middle  ages.  P.  iKsniu,  the  Wotcrsd 
Pecten  {P.  pieMdamuttiuM}^  the  Smooth-sihelled  Sal- 
lop  iP.  </l4tber%  the  White-mantled  Scollop  {F.  ptioi) 
rif  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  P,  Japonlca  of  Japaiusc 
waters,  the  P,  niita,  the  Ducal  Pecten  \P.  P(tIImm\ 
of  tho  Indian  seas,  the  Purj»le  Pecten  (P.  purpuro^ta^, 
the  Coral  Species  (7*.  folh'-em)^  the  Tig«r  Pecten 
(P.  ti^/ris),  the  Fiiliaceous  Pecten  {P.  iioofcrj#n*\,  th«f 
Xorthern  Pecten  (P.  Itlandifrtts),  ttc,  are  all  familiar 
to  conchnlouLRts.    {VI  CXXX,-C:XXXL  lig.  JO,) 

PECTOtJS  SUllSTAI^CES,  Many  ports  d 
vegetables,  as  also  unripe  fruits,  contain  a  substont^ 
called  pcci^^se,  which  is  lUBoluLle  in  water,  but  b 
transformed  by  the  action  of  odds,  &c-,  into  y^ttim^ 
a  substance  which  is  soluble  in  "w*ater.  The  juice  at 
an  nnripe  apple  contains  pectose^  but  no  pectin;  if 
it  be  boiled,  however,  the  pectose  is  soon  troa^oraoed 
into  pectin  by  the  influence  of  the  malic  and  dim 
acids  in  the  fruit.  A  somewh.at  similar  octtoo  takes 
place  in  the  fruit  as  it  gradually  ripens.  This  action 
is  brought  about  principally  by  a  femient-like  bmly 
a&Eed  pecCage^  which  is  found  in  the  fruit  it*elf.  Thi<* 
pectose  has  also  the  power  of  converting  pectin  into 
an  odd  substance  called  pectic  acid.  Pectin  may 
be  obtained  from  the  luice  of  very  ripe  fruits;  it  fonn* 
a  white  amorphous  mass,  soluble  in  water,  having  a 
nentml  reaction,  and  ivrecipitable  by  alcohol;  it  ooa* 
tains  about  45  per  cent  of  carbon,  5  per  oenk  of 
hydrogen,  and  5U  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

PEDAL,  any  part  of  the  roechaaism  of  a  musical 
instrument  acted  on  by  the  feet.  Pedals  are  nse>l 
for  different  purposes  in  different  in.stnimenta.  In 
the  organ  ihey  are  used  in  two  distinct  ways;  firnt 
to  act  on  the  swell  and  stops  when  the  instrument  » 
plttye<l  with  the  hands;  second,  to  act  upon  a  distinct 
Fct  of  pipes,  called  the  pedsd  organ,  and  which  ore 
played  independently.  On  the  jfianoforto  there  wa<» 
at  first  only  one  pedal  used  to  raise  the  dampen  ooid 
prolong  the  sound  after  the  fingers  were  lifted  from 
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the  keys ;  a  seciind  was  nsetl  to  soften  the  notes,  and 
is  caUcd  the  m(t  or  una-cordii  pedal;  &  tliird  has 
receutly  been  intmduced^  wliick  orresta  the  sound 
immedmtelj  afler  the  note  Lt  struck,  and  produces  an 
ortiHcial  ataccato.  In  th@  hanuoniuin  the  podola 
supply  the  insLniment  with  wind. 

PEDEE,  Gbkat  and  Littlk,  two  rivers  in  the 
Uniteil  States.  The  fonner  rises  in  Nortb  Carolina, 
near  iat»  36'  N. ;  fl«w»,  tindtir  the  Dame  of  Yadkin, 
first  eArSt,  then  south-eaat^  entcra  South  Carolina,  and 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  by  the  Bay  of  Wiuyaw;  total 
course,  360  miles,  of  ^'hich  200  miles  are  narigable 
for  boat*  of  60  or  70  ton*.  Little  Pedee  mes  in 
North  Ciir*>linii,  and  enters  the  Great  Pedee  S2  tnilea 
above  its  embotidiure. 

PEDESTAL,  on  insulated  hasoment  or  support 
for  i\  coliinin,  a  statue,  or  a  vmc  It  usuallr  ocnutsts 
of  a  base,  a  die  or  dudo,  and  a  eomiee,  called  alao  a 
iurba§e  or  cap.  When  a  range  of  columns  is  itop- 
ported  on  a  continuoas  pedestal  the  latter  iii  called  a 
p^ium,  or  slyldKiU. 

PEDICELLAKL-E,  the  name  applied  to  certain 
minnte  organisms  or  structures  f  auiid  attached  to  the 
skin  or  outer  surface  of  ^tar-fishes,  sea-tu-chins,  and 
other  Echinoilermati^.  Each  pedleellaria  consists 
esaeatiall}'  of  a  stalk  attached  to  the  or^nism,  and 
bearing  at  its  free  extremity  two  or  more  movable 
blada  or  jaws^  which  clo&e  and  open  on  foreign  par- 
iM^m  io  &«  to  retain  them.  The  exact  homology  of 
theis  structures  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt.  Some 
naturalists  have  nmintaine^l  that  they  repre^^nt  spines 
l^oculiarly  modified  &om  those  which  generally  cover 
the  bodies  of  Echinodermata.  iDthers  have  regarded 
them  as  merely  paraaitic  organisms,  ITieir  move- 
ments continue  after  the  death  of  the  animal  to  which 
they  are  attached;  but  it  is  n<>t  known  whether  their 
vitality  is  thus  entirely  distinct,  or  ivhether  it  is 
merely  pfolonged  after  the  death  of  the  host,  a«  in 
certain  tissues  and  porta  of  the  higher  animals*  Tbetr 
function  has  been  alleged  to  be  chietly  that  of  attract- 
ing and  seizing  particles  of  foot  I,  or  of  getting  rid  of 
etfete  matters  by  seizing  sncb  and  passing  them 
onwards  to  the  outer  medium. 

FEDICULUS.    See  Louse. 

PEOIGEEE.     See  Gebealoot. 

PEDIME^JT,  in  classic  architecture,  the  triangular 
finialdng  abovetheeutablaturoattheeudof  buildings 
or  over  porticoeJi.  The  mouldings  of  the  entablature 
bound  the  inclined  sides  of  the  pediment.  Tbe  tri- 
angular finifihinga  over  doore  and  windows  are  alao 
called  pediments.  In  the  debased  Koman  style  the 
flame  name  is  given  to  these  aome  parts,  though  not 
triangular  in  their  form,  but  drcnlar,  elliptical,  *ir 
interrupted-  In  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages 
finiall  gables  and  triangul.ir  decorations  over  openings, 
Edches^  Ac,  are  ciUed  pediments, 

PEDLARS  and  HAWKERS  are  itinerant  dealers 
who  carry  their  goods  from  jilace  to  place  for  sale. 
The  opportunities  which  the  wont  of  a  fixed  domicile 
or  place  of  business  gives  to  itinerant  dealers  of 
evading  responsibility  for  their  tranHactions,  and 
practidng  fraud  with  impunity,  have  in  the  judgment 
of  the  legislatnTo  made  it  necessary  to  place  this 
trade  under  special  supervision,  and  this  haa  been 
done  from  time  to  time  by  various  statutes,  which 
were  repealed  by  &2  Geo.  II I.  cap.  cviii,,  which  defined 
a  hawker,  regulated  the  trade,  and  imposed  a  liceni^e 
duty  on  the  i>ersons  conducting  it.  The  trade  is  now 
regulated  by  the  act  34  and  35  Vict,  cap.  xcvi  Cer- 
ti^c.^tcs  are  given  Vjy  the  chief  officer  of  police  of  the 
dtstrict  for  which  they  are  asked,  to  pereons  of  good 
character,  who  must  satisfy  the  officer  they  are 
aeventeen  years  of  age,  have  resided  for  one  montli 
in  the  distiiet,  and  intend  tn  carry  on  the  business 
I  of  a  pedlar  in  good  faith.     The  certilicated  pedlar  is 


to  be  deemed  a  licensed  hawker  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Markets  and  Fairs  Clauses  Act.  The  certiiieate  is 
not  to  cost  more  than  five  shillings,  and  to  be  iu  force 
for  a  year.  It  may  be  extended  to  other  police  dis- 
tricts by  endorsement  of  the  chief  of  police,  at  a 
charge  nob  exceeding  aix pence  for  each  endorscmont* 
A  register  of  certificates  is  to  be  kept  In  each  district. 
No  certificate  is  to  l>e  granted  to  any  person  con- 
victed of  felony,  or  of  a  uusdemeonour  involving  dis" 
honesty.  An  appeal  against  refusal  of  certificate 
may  he  made  tt)  any  court  by  whioh  a  penalty  for 
infringement  of  the  act  can  be  enforcerl.  Penalty 
for  acting  without  a  certificate,  lOj.  for  the  firet 
offence  and  £,1  for  every  subsequent  offence;  penalty 
for  assigning  or  IhDrrowing  a  certificate,  £1;  for  forg- 
ing a  certificate,  £2  for  the  first  offence,  and  imprison- 
ment for  a  }>ariod  not  exceeding  six  months,  with  or 
without  hard  labour,  for  every  subsequent  offence. 
A  single  act  of  selliug  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
pedlar.  Commercial  travellers,  or  other  persons  selling 
or  seeking  orders  for  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  tit 
or  from  persons  who  are  dealers  therein,  and  who  buy 
to  Bcll  again,  or  ftelling  or  seeking  orders  for  books  as 
agenta  authorized  in  writing  by  the  publishan  of  aiadi 
booksi  sellen  of  fi«h,  fruit,  or  viotuali,  and  pemona 
selling  or  exposing  to  sale  any  goods,  wares,  or  mer* 
chantuse  in  any  pubKc  moiket  or  fair  legally  eslab* 
liahed,  are  not  to  be  deemed  jiedlara.  Hawken' 
licemses  for  dealers  who  use  beasta  of  bardon  an 
granted  by  the  excise;.  They  coat  £i  per  amnmi 
for  each  beast,  and  include  the  right  to  sell  tea  and 
coffee,  but  not  spirits. 

PEDOMETER,  or  HonoMEnrR,  is  an  instrument 
like  a  watch,  which  serves  to  indicate  the  distance  a 
jiedestrlan  traveller  has  gone,  or  rather  the  number 
of  paces  he  haa  made;  the  instnunent  being  to  COQ^ 
Btmcted  that  it  moves  with  the  motion  of  the  weaker, 
tho  indicator  advancing  one  degree  for  each  step  he 
makes. 

PEEBLES,  PEF.nLESrtHinE,  or  Tweeddale,  an 
inlnnd  county  in  Scotland;  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Dumfries,  on  the  south-east  by  Selkirk,  on  tho  north 
and  north-west  by  Edinburgh,  and  weat  by  Lanark; 
area,  22<J,S'J9  acres.  The  total  acreage  under  cropa 
of  jdl  kindii  in  1883  woii  42,433,  of  whidi  9832  worn 
under  com,  5716  under  green  cropo,  12,078  under 
clover  and  grasses  in  rotation,  and  14,7GS,  under  per* 
maneut  pasture,  'llie  num1>er  of  cattle  in  1883  waa 
:)dtj4;  sheep,  192,122;  agricultural  horses,  912,  Iho 
greater  pait  of  the  sorface  consists  of  mountain,  mo4»r, 
and  bog;  tbe  first  prevailing  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  the  general  elevation  greater  thou  that  of  any 
othur  county  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  the  highest 
summits  varying  from  2400  feet  to  above  2S0D  feet 
This  ix>rtion  of  the  county  contains  much  wild  and 
striking  scenery.  The  prevailing  rock  is  whinstone, 
much  of  it  of  excellent  quality,  but  a  great  part  of 
it  of  so  laminated  a  structure  as  to  be  unfit  for 
building.  W hite  and  red  freestone  are  oomm on  in  th e 
northern  part  of  the  county,  and  both  coal  and  lime- 
stone have  been  long  wrought  at  varinus  pniuta.  I'he 
Tweed  ia  the  only  river  in  Peeblesshire  of  any  note, 
but  there  are  numerouf*  rivuletji,  tributaries  of  the 
Tweed,  Jlost  of  these  abf»uijd  in  i^jUuion  and  trtmL 
The  c<^iunty,  iu  conjunction  with  Selkirk,  returns  a 
memlxir  to  Parliament;  principal  town,  Peebles. 
Pop.  (1871),  12,330;  (18S1),  l^,b22. 

PEEBLES,  a  royal  burgh  and  market  town,  capi- 
tal of  the  above  county,  20  milee  south  of  Edmhurgli. 
on  a  slightly  elevated  tongue  of  lantl  formed  by  the 
junctiMU  of  the  Eddle,-*ton  Water  with  the  Tweed. 
Its  houses  are  geuenilJy  of  whiustone,  two  stories  iu 
height,  and  well  built.  It  has  a  county-hall  in  the 
Elizabethan  style  erected  in  1844;  a  tovrn-hall, 
i«veral  churches,  including  the  parish  church  and 
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BpiscopiJ  itnrl  Tlomfui  Catholic  cliApels;  a  gnunmar 
sod  aeveral  otbcr  acboolfl^  tmd  an  inBtittition  (tho 
ChambeTB'  lii^ititDtion)  presented  to  the  town  in  1^59 
by  Dr,  W,  Cliainbers,  the  well- known  publisher,  and 
oomprifiiDg  a  reading-room,  a  public  library  of  *iO,(}00 
volumes,  a  inuueum,  a  gftl3ory  of  art,  and  a  hall  for 
lectures  and  coticerU.  There  are  two  wocillen  ftv:- 
toriee  uid  a  spinning-mill,  but  the  iidiabiiautti  ure 
m^nly  employed  iii  a^-icultui-o.     Pop.  (IStjl),  405V. 

PEECHE.     SecDAUW. 

PEE  I  J,  a  seaport  town  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Isle  of  Maa»  rising  into  sonie  note  as  a  health  r»isoti 
and  a  Ashing  statton.  Here  are  the  niins  of  an 
ancient  eaibedral  and  castle,  two  churches^  and  other 
places  of  worship^  sevoral  schools,  &,c.  I'faere  are  a 
foundry,  three  large  net  manufactories,  engineeriag^ 
boat' buildings  manure,  chemical  and  other  works. 
The  harbour  is  beiog  improved  at  considerable  cost. 
Pop,  (1881),  3829. 

PEEL,  Sir  BoOEnr,  a  celebrated  British  states^ 
maa,  was  born  &th  Eebmary,  17t>8,  near  Jiury  in 
Lancashire.  His  father,  who  had  raised  himself  from 
a  comparatiTely  humble  iitation  to  be  the  largest 
cotton  manufacturer  in  the  world  (bis  works  em- 
ploy in  jj  15,000  bands),  was  created  a  baronet  in  IBOO, 
and  left  behind  bim  a  fortune  tff  nearly  i;2,00f)/JOO^ 
of  which  the  largest  share  wiis  inherited  by  liis 
eldest  BOO  KoberL  Young  Peel,  after  careful  in- 
struotioti  at  home,  wia  sent  to  Harrow,  and  in  Lift 
sixteenth  year  proceeded  to  Oxford,  uhere  he  touk 
bis  bachelor's  degree  in  180^^  with  the  rare  honour 
*>l  a  double  firat.  Iinmediat<^ly  on  attaining  majority 
he  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for  Cashi^l, 
and  took  bis  place  as  a  inpporter  of  the  Perceval 
tmniatry.  In  ISIQ  he  seconded  ibe  address,  acid 
gave  suoh  high  hopes  of  parliament:iTy  success  that 
In  the  course  of  the  same  year  be  became  under" 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.  On  the  assassin  * 
atioti  of  Mr.  Pereevol  in  1812  a  new  ministry  was 
formed  under  Lords  Li%'erpool  and  Caatlereagh,  in 
which  Pe<?l  became  chief  secrtitary  for  Ireland.  In 
the  new  Parliament  of  the  same  year  he  became 
member  for  Chippenhami  and  by  hia  eeatous  defence 
tpf  Protestantism  in  Ireland  subjected  himself  to  the 
abuse  of  O'ConneU,  which  so  exasperated  him  that 
be  had  the  indiscretion  to  send  him  a  challenge. 
Among  the  fruits  of  liis  six  years  of  Irish  admin JS' 
tration  may  bu  mentioned  the  establishment  of  the 
oonstahulary  force.  In  1817,  on  a  vacancy  in  the 
feptreeentation  of  the  University  of  Oxfortl,  he  was 
imanimeusly  elected  to  supply  it.  The  following 
year  he  resi|paed  his  ofKce  in  the  ministry,  of  which 
be  still  continued  to  l»e  a  supporter,  and  began  t<3 
take  a  leading  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  dlfEcult 
fmancial  questions  then  pending.  In  1819  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Bank  Committee,  which  recom- 
mended the  resumption  of  cash  jmymentsen  Ktcardo's 
scheme.  He  opposed  parliamentary  reform,  and 
s«p|K>rted  tho  repressive  policy  of  the  ministry.  In 
1820  he  married  Julia,  youngest  daughter  of  General 
Sir  John  Floyd.  In  1822  he  rejoined  the  Liverpool 
ministry  as  liome  secretary,  and  continued  in  thil 
office  till  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry.  During 
this  period  hia  j^reatest  measure  was  the  reform  of 
the  crinunal  code.  On  the  death  of  Castlereagh 
(1822)  Catiniag  and  Peel  became  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  ministry.  They  differed  on  several 
points^  Canning  l>eing  generaUy  more  liberal  than 
Peel,  who  with  Lord  Eldon  was  considered  the  head 
of  the  old  Tory  party;  and  when,  on  the  retirement 
of  Lord  Liverpool  (1827),  Canning  formed  a  ministry 
in  which  Catholic  emancif>ation  was  an  open  ques- 
tion. Peel  declined  to  join  him.  l*he  Canning  ad- 
zainjslratioii  broke  up  in  January,  182S,  a  few  months 
after  the  death  of  the  premierp  and  a  new  ministry 


was  formed,  in  which  Wellingtun  and  P«tl  were  the 
leaders— tho  former  as  first  lord  of  the  treaffory,  tiie 
latter  as  home  secretary.  The  priudpiiJ  act  of  Uji* 
ministry  was  the  passing  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
relief  biU,  which  co«t  Peel  his  seat  for  Oxfor^l  He 
also  passed  the  New  Metropolitan  Police  Act^  which 
gave  rise  to  the  new  nicknames  Bobbiee  and  Peeler? 
for  the  London  police,  who  were  prevloiMlT  o«U»l 
Chftrlica.  In  1 S3U  he  succeeded  hia  father  m  baroiMl 
At  the  close  of  this  year  the  ministrj  rsfltgiitfd  b 
consequence  of  tho  increaidng  agitfttloQ  for  jiarlisr 
mentary  reform,  and  were  succeeded  bj  tll«  refooa 
ministry  of  Earl  Grey.  Peel  opposed  tbia  rrfisnb  liDl 
vigorously  in  the  Ho'tiae  of  Commoii*;  but  whco  the 
Duke  of  "Wellington  offered  to  throw  it  out  in  tl^ 
House  of  Ij<jrd3  if  Peel  would  join  him  in  forming 
a  ministry^  he  wisely,  perhaps,  deollDed,  and  the  HIl 
p^MMved  into  law,  20th  Juno,  1830.  At  aooo  m  tho 
a  "t  was  passed  he  declared  hia  intetntloo  frankly  t* 
accept  it,  and  began  vigorously  to  prep«re  hia  party 
for  the  change  in  its  clrcumstanoai.  In  wSa  M 
showed  great  breadth  and  statesmanahtp.  llie  onl? 
thing  he  appears  to  have  forgotten  waa  himself.  The 
di^iMJisiitiun  to  yield  to  the  force  of  circtimstaiuna  tod 
ti)  aihnit  new  convictions,  however  valuable  fa,  ttnU« 
is  a  dangerous  ntialification  in  the  head  of  A  p*fty. 
who  is  supposed  to  think  not  only  for  bimaelf  hot 
fi.tr  his  followers,  and  whose  opinions  dioold  catm- 
qncntly  be  formed  well  in  advanoft.  This  sguns  1^ 
have  been  the  great  ^'ice  in  Peert  career,  and  ho'W' 
ever  valuable  the  reforms  which  he  ptromoled^  the 
mm  of  the  party  which  trusted  hins^  as  the  pcicc  d 
their  promotion,  can  hardly  be  excuaed  on  any  h^ 
ground  of  political  morality.  His  first  step  after 
the  reform  bill  w^as  to  change  the  name  of  the  party 
from  Tory  to  Conservative — a  change  intended  ta 
indicate  a  more  oompreheuMive  principle,  and  which 
tended  to  raUy  round  him  all  who  were  alarmed  at 
ihe  real  dangen  of  a  t^no  rapid  progress  in  a  dsmo^ 
cratic  direction.  He  next  proclaimed  hia  celebrated 
watchword  to  his  party,  'Begister,  Begiiter»  Bcgister,' 
which  was  so  well  obeyed  as  nearly  to  give  hin  s 
majority  in  the  second  election  after  the  reform  bUL 
In  the  election  of  1832  ho  was  returned  for  Tkmr 
worth,  for  which  he  continued  to  nt  during  the 
remainder  of  bis  life.  He  was  in  a  decided  ndzKutty 
in  the  first  reformeil  parliament^  but  the  prudence  ii 
his  opposition  scrve<l  greatly  to  increase  bis  influence, 
and  at  the  close  of  1834,  while  he  was  absent  b 
Home,  the  king  suddenly  dismisaed  the  Whi^  laii 
called  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  frmailened 
the  premiership  to  Peel,  taking  for  himself  the  foragn 
office.  A  dissolution  of  Parliament  now  took  plact^ 
which  increased  the  number  of  support eie  el  Ibe 
now  ministry  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  did  eol 
give  them  a  majority.  After  a  brief  strog]gle  the 
ministry  resigned,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  Whig 
mi  rj  is  try  of  Lord  Melbourne,  which  lasted  Cium  1895 
to  1841.  Tho  opposition  of  the  extreme  PelofaMny 
and  especially  of  the  Corn  Law  Lesb^e  on  lil*  env 
hand,  and  that  of  the  Conservative  party  am  the 
other,  gradually  weakened  this  ministr3r»  and  in  1539 
they  retired  J  but  tlie  refusal  of  the  queen  to  aectfl 
the  changes  in  her  household  whioi  Feel  iVkiihiiI 
necessary  prevented  his  assumption  of  office,  aiMi  Ihe 
'Wlii^  ministerB  wore  recalled.  The  general  dectam 
of  1841  gave  a  large  majority  to  Sir  Robert  Pnl. 
and  tho  formation  of  a  Conservative  ministry  cmdil 
no  longer  be  delayed.  In  the  seidon  of  1842  the 
moKt  important  measures  were  the  sliding  scale,  by 
wljieh  a  c<insiderable  reduction  was  made  on  li* 
duties  on  the  importation  of  com  (see  CoftS-LAVs); 
the  imposition  of  an  in  crime- tax  for  three  y«af%  bet 
which  with  various  alterations  has  oontinued  lo  hi 
leviud  to  the  present  time  (see  lNC01tX*TAJCl t  *^  * 
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lr«islilp — the  borough  of  Artimlol — which  confers 
the  dignity  of  earl  on  its  possesBor  b}^  prescription. 
In  fegard  to  all  other  titles  tho  peerage  is  persotmlp 
and  descemla  in  a  direct  line  from  male  to  male. 
ITie  chief  privileges  of  peers  ore  that  of  a  ecat  in  the 
House  of  Lordi,  of  a  trial  by  persons  of  noljle  birth 
in  case  of  indictmenta  for  treason  find  felony^  and 
rnkpiiBioa  thereof,  and  of  exemption  from  Arrest  in 
civil  caaes.  Peers  created  for  life,  by  a  decision  of 
A  cominittee  of  privilege  of  the  Honae  of  Lords  in 
1856^  are  not  allowed  to  sit  in  tho  House  of  Lurda. 
For  fnrther  information  regarding^  the  peerage  lee 
lu^des  Britain  (division  ConBtitution)  and  Parlia- 
ment. 

PEGASUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  winged  home, 
the  offspring  of  Poseidon  and  Medusa,  which  sprang 
from  the  body  of  the  latter  irhen  Perse iia  struck  olf 
her  head.  He  waa  called  Pegasus  l^ecauae  he  was 
supposed  to  have  made  his  appearance  near  the 
nources  (p?ffnt}  of  the  ocean.  According  to  the  ear- 
Hest  aeeonnta  he  rose  to  the  celestial  abodes,  find 
ciairied  thunder  and  Ughtnin^''  for  Zetw.  According  to 
(ithera  he  waa  placed  laiion!:^  the  stars.  It  in  further 
told  that  Belkn)phoi!  mnde  use  nf  Pegaaua  in  Ma 
tight  "nith  the  Chiiiifera;  Avhcn  he  had  conquered  the 
Ohimnra  lie  endeavoured  to  rise  on  the  winged  horse 
to  heayen,  \mt  fell  to  the  earth,  according  to  Fomo, 
becfttiBo  ZeUB  sent  a  gad-fty  to  sting  Pegasus^  which 
threw  him.  With  the  stroke  of  his  hoof  he  called 
forth  the  saored  well  HipjKicrene,  on  Mouut  Helicxm, 
from  which  he  was  in  later  timea  called  the  horse  of 
the  mTjse«. 

PEGU,  DOW  a  division  of  British  Burmah,  but 
preTiona  to  1757  a  piwerful  and  independent  king* 
dom,  aad  from  that  period  tip  to  1853  a  province  of 
the  Burmese  Empire,  from  which  in  the  last-men- 
tioned year  it  was  severed  and  annexed  to  the  British 
dominions.  It  lies  between  lat.  15"  45'  and  1&°  30'  N., 
and  extends  east  and  west  from  the  Saluen  to  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  thua  comprising  the  whole  delta  of 
the  Irrawatly.  It  ia  traversed  by  several  ranges  of 
mcmntaia^,  but  generally  aijeaking  may  bo  considered 
a  level  country,  Tho  soil  is  naturally  ver)'  fertile,  but 
cultivation  was  almost  entirely  neglected  after  tlie 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Bormese,  although 
previous  to  that  event  the  na tires  of  Peg^  were 
mdustrious  and  skilful  a^^riculturista.  Agricidture^ 
however,  ia  recovering  under  British  rule.  The 
mineral  kingdom  compriaes iron,  tin,  and  lead;  nibiea, 
sflpphires,  and  rock-cry«tala  are  aluo  met  with.  Be- 
sides  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Irrawady  which 
overspread  J  like  a  piece  of  net-work,  the  whole  south- 
west surface  of  the  country,  another  lar^e  river  cAlled 
the  Setatig  waters  thn  ea^t  portion,  and  falls  into  the 
<Jnlf  of  Martaban.  Tho  Salueii,  as  already  mentioned, 
forms  its  eastern  botmdar}".  Amt^ugst  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  the  country  in  teak  timl>er*  The  principal 
object  of  cultivation  Is  rice^  which  Is  raised  with  little 
trouble.  Tigers,  elephants,  buffaloes,  deer,  and  other 
•nimals  ahonnd  in  the  woodn,  and  in  the  extensive 
tracts  which  have  been  left  to  be  overrun  with  junglt^. 
The  principal  ports  of  Pegu  are  Easacin  and  Rangoon. 
The  inhabitants  are  called  by  the  Burmese  Taltint 
or  Taiithffs^  and  by  thenjaelvea  Moons.  In  consequence 
of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1S52  between  Bar- 
roah  and  the  British  government,  the  province  of 
Pegu  waa  rapidly  conquered^  and  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  the  latter,  and  m  ISoS  its  annexation  to 
the  British  territories  in  the  Koht  was  formally  de- 
dared  Aretk,  25,904  sqnarc  milc^.  Pop.  in  ISSl^ 
2,323,512. 

PEGU,  an  ancient  city^  and  cajiital  of  the  fore- 
going province,  on  the  left  \x\nk  of  the  Pegu  River, 
ftbout  70  miles  north  frcmi  Iv^inii^mkn.  It  %vaa  for- 
merly a  place  of  great  impurt.'uurcj  furmin^'^  a  i|aud< 


rangle,  each  side  of  whldi  measnred  1|  ni2a 
length,  and  containing"  a  pop.  of  IStVOOOL  It 
destroyed  in  1757  by  the  Btirmese,  and  the  new  ttmn 
has  been  built  on  the  site  of  the  old.  Pegti  wn 
captured  by  the  British  in  1824,  and  ralored  al  tfas 
termination  of  hostilities.  It  was  also-  atenned  aad 
taken  by  them  dmdng  the  second  war  ia  1&S2.  Tki 
[jop.  is  now  only  about  4000. 
PEHLVI,  or  Pkhukvl  See  PsnaxA — Laogss^ 
PEI-HO,  or  North  Biteb,  a  riymr  in  China,  in  tfe 
province  of  Pechelee,  rises  near  the  great  wail,  flows 
Bonth-east  and  joins  the  Eii-bo  and  Hoe&-ho,  70  mild 
'south-east  of  Peking,  and  30  milea  above  the  mocth 
of  the  united  stream  in  the  Golf  of  Pechelee.  It  k 
navigable  for  boats  to  within  20  miles  of 
At  its  mouth  is  the  sn^all  town  of  Taicu  with  • 
forts,  which  acquired  ^ome  note  in  the  waj-  wilkths 
British  and  Prench  in  IStjO. 

PEINE  FOKTE  £T  BURS,  a  pnnkhmai  for- 
merly inflit  ted  ujwn  a  prisoner  cbaz^d  witli  h^j 
if  he  refused  Ut  answer  coi  lua  indictment,  la  sa 
indictment  for  high  treason  a  prisoner  who  wis  ch- 
stinatuly  mute  was  liable  to  receive  Jndgnieni  and 
execution  the  same  as  if  he  had  been  ooimetedL  Li 
the  lowest  felony,  or  petty  larceny,  standing  mute  wai 
also  held  equivalent  to  conviction,  and  the  priaoMri*- 
ceived  sentence  and  punishment  accordin^y.  But  hi 
all  other  felonies  tlie  prisoner  vrns  requixied  to  ploid 
be^fore  a  conviction  could  be  obtiuncd,  hence  if  hi 
refused  he  waa  subjected  to  the  peintforU  ti  dmwt,*^ 
judgment  which  was  purposely  ordiuned  to  be  taa^im- 
itcly  severe,  that  by  that  very  meana  it  mlgbt  n^ely 
be  put  in  execution.'  Before  thin  senteaee  wma  |M9> 
noimced  the  prisoner  had  not  only  irina  «d!sM«dka 
(threefold  admonition),  but  also  a  respite  of  a  tt^ 
hours,  and  the  sentence  was  distinctly  rotad  to  him, 
that  he  mi^^ht  know  his  danger ;  and  after  ml],  if  he 
continued  (»bgtinate,  and  his  ofTenoe  was  dei^ahl^  he 
bad  the  ben<  lit  of  his  clergy  allowed,  even  theo^h  he 
was  too  stubbtjm  to  pray  for  it.  'Thus  tender  w 
the  law  of  inBicting  this  dreadful  punislunent  f  iNilif 
no  other  means  coidd  prevail^  and  the  p(rifl«aier»  whoi 
charged  nith  a  capital  felony,  cxintinned  stuhbecily 
mute,  the  judgment  was  then  giv^i  agaiaat  him  wflh- 
out  any  distinction  of  sex  or  degree*  The  jojgnMOl 
for  Btatidlrig  mute  was  as  follows:  that  the  priaencr 
be  remanded  to  the  prison  from  whence  he  eaaie^  and 
put  into  a  low,  dork  chamber,  and  there  he  hikl  oa 
his  back  on  the  bare  floor,  naked,  unlees  vdbeie  de- 
cency forbids;  that  there  bo  placed  upon  his  bod?  as 
great  a  weight  of  iron  as  he  can  bear;  and  nKvewihst 
lie  have  no  sustenance,  save  only,  om  the  find  4ay« 
three  moraels  of  the  worst  bread ;  and  csi  li 
day  three  draughts  of  standing  water^  that  I 
nearest  to  the  prison  door ;  and  in  this  cilvi 
should  be  altemately  his  daily  diet  til]  he  aaawvc^ 
This  penoltjT  has  been  traced  by  some  anthotilica  le 
a  statute  of  Edwortl  I.»  before  which  it  ia  iiiiiiwujil 
not  to  have  been  inflicted.  The  penalty  waa  ahol* 
ished  by  Act  1 2  George  III.  cap.  xx,  '  Then  «• 
rariouH  cases  recorded  of  pei^oos,  indndiaff  al  JcMt 
one  female,  who  have  died  under  the  iwSli^fHi  «| 
this  penalty.  See  Tomlins  a  Law  DIctionwY,  i 
Mnte. 

PEIPU3,  or  TcHONDSKOX'OziBO^  a  laloe  of  ] 
between  the  govemmentsof  St.  Petesaborg,  Ravel,  aid 
Livonia;  greatest  len^^b,  55  miles;  breadth,  SOatika 
The  depth  is  considerable;,  and  haa  floated  S4-gan 
frigates.  It  receives  the  Embach  and  Koea  en  tht 
south-west,  the  Tcherma  on  the  east,  and  the  Jettdka 
on  the  south-east ;  and  discharges  itself  on  the  aort^- 
east  by  the  Narova  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  li  is 
well  supplied  with  fi^L  In  1 702  a  naval  cnj^ngmMBt 
took  phCce  on  the  lake  between  the  Swodei  lad 
Bussians.    llie  latter  had  the  advantagst. 
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PEISHWA,  or  Peshwa,  the  prime  minister  and 
lubtequeDtly  the  heml  ol  the  Mahratta  Empire  or 
Confederacy,     See  Maheattas. 

PEKING,  or  PKJcrif  (P«,  north;  Kinfji,  court), 
the  capital  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  in  the  province  of 
l*ecbelee,  on  an  extensive,  barren,  eandy  plain,  be- 
tween the  rivera  Pei-Ho  and  Hoeu-IIo;  lat,  39"*  5-1' 
13*  N.;  Ion*  116'' 27'  e.  It  is  about  40  miles  from 
the  great  wall,  and  100  miles  from  the  Giilf  of  Po- 
cheloe.  Tho  uppearance  of  thla  vast  city  in  approach- 
ing it  is  by  no  means  impressive,  little  or  nothing  of 
the  buildings  inside  the  wails  being  seeiL  The  entire 
circuit  of  the  walls  and  subnrba  of  Peking  la  reckoned 
at  25  mEea.  The  wall  i»  30  feet  high,  and  25  feet 
thick  at  the  base,  diminishing  to  12  feet  at  tbe  top. 
It  is  faced  nearly  throoghout  with  large  bricks,  laid 
in  a  mortar  of  lime  and  clay^  which,  in  time^  beoomes 
aJmost  as  durable  as  stone.  Square  to^^vers,  project- 
ing 50  feet  &om  the  outer  side  of  tbe  walls,  occur  at 
intervals  of  about  CO  yards,  and  the  whole  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch.  There  are  in  all  sixteen  gates 
leading  into  the  city. 

Tbe  present  city  of  Pokincr  consists  of  two  portions, 
the  north  or  Tartar  city,  calkd  Niii-Ching;  and  the 
south,  called  Wai-Ching.  The  former  is  built  in 
the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  facing  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  and  consists  of  three  inclosures, 
*jne  within  tho  other,  each  sxirpounded  by  its  own 
walL  The  innermost  indosure  or  area  is  called  Kln- 
Ching  (prohibited  or  forbidden  city),  and  containa 
the  imperial  palace,  and  Imildiugu  connected  with  it, 
in  which  the  emperor  and  royal  family  reside.  It  is 
about  2  miles  in  circumference,  is  surrounded  by  a 
solid  wall  faced  with  glazeil  bricks,  and  covered  with 
yellow  tiles,^  Tho  second  inelosur©  is  of  an  oblong 
lihape,  about  €  miles  In  circuit,  surrounded  by  a BaU 
about  20  feet  high.  It  was  originally  intended  fiff 
the  officers  of  the  court,  but  is  now  occu}>ied  hy 
Chinese  tuerchanta  and  tradesmen.  The  thiivd  in- 
iJoBure  comprises  the  open  city,  which  preseots  all 
the  evidences  of  an  industrious  people,  intent  on  the 
poisuit  of  gain,  mercautilo  bustle  pervading  every 
oomer  of  ii  Many  of  the  principal  streets  of  Peking 
are  spacious,  being  more  than  lUO  feet  wide,  but  they 
are  unpaged,  and  in  rainy  weather  impassable  from 
mud.  AmongBt  the  principal  public  buildings  of 
Peking,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are  tbe 
Temple  of  Eternal  Peace,  belonging  to  tbe  lamatf, 
and  said  to  be  the  largest  and  most  splendid  temple 
in  Peking  j  the  Mohammedan  mosoue;  the  observa- 
tory j  tho  church  of  Heavem's  Loro,  with  a  convent 
attached  to  it,  considered  one  of  tho  hnest  specimens 
of  arcbitectm^  in  tbe  city,  but  now  going  to  decay. 
Tliere  are  aUo  religious  ediOces,  appropriated  to 
many  forms  of  religion,  the  pdndple  of  toleration 
t»eing  hero  carried  to  the  utmost  extremity — amongst 
these  are  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  Moslem 
mosques,  Buddhist  templ^  besides  temples  dedi- 
cated to  Confucius  and  other  deified  mortaln.  Among 
tho  more  laudable  institutions  of  Peking  is  the 
natbnal  college,  Han4in-yuen,  where  aU  Chinese 
learning  and  literature  are  concentrated,  also  Man> 
uhoo,  Chineae,  and  EuSAian;  all  religions,  though 
sotno  of  ibem  are  proscribed,  share  the  honour  of 
being  sanctioned  within  its  precincts.  The  other 
learned  and  scientific  institutions  of  note  are  the 
medical  oqllege,  astronomical  board,  and  the  imperial 
obaervatory.  Peking  is  sustained  solely  by  its  being 
the  seat  of  government,  haying  no  trade  except  that 
wldch  is  protluced  by  the  wants  of  its  vast  popula- 
tion. There  are  no  manufactories  of  any  impor- 
tance, beyond  those  necessary  for  making  articles  of 
luxury  for  the  resident  aristocracy  and  gentry,  conse- 
quently it  is  not  famous  for  its  skilled  woikmen  and 
ArtisaiiBi  The  prim^ipal  part  of  tlie  pronsiona  required 


comes  from  the  southern  provinces,  or  from  the  flocks 
reared  in  the  northern  part  of  Pechelee,  the  adja- 
cent  plain  producing  but  a  small  amount  of  the  food 
demanded,  A  considerable  portion  of  the  taxes 
levied  upon  the  productions  of  the  whole  empire  is 
paid  in  kind,  and  is  here  stored  up ;  the  amount  ol 
rice  alone  in  these  granaries  at  one  time  of  the  year 
is  enormous;  but  they  are  often  empty  before  the 
new  cn>p  is  gathered,  so  that  a  great  many  die  for 
want  of  food  The  laige  establishment  of  the  em* 
|)tfror,  and  the  numerous  persons  in  tbo  employment 
of  the  government,  who  are  paid  out  of  the  public 
revenue,  absorb  a  great  portion  of  the  grain. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Tien-tsin 
0858)  Engliab  and  French  ministers  are  allowed  to 
reside  at  the  Chinese  capital,  and  subsequently  the 
same  privilege  was  granted  to  America  and  some 
oiber  nations.  Poreiguers  generally  are  also  allowed 
to  visit  the  city,  but  they  must  be  provided  with  a 
passport  from  the  ambassador  or  consul  of  the  natioQ 
to  which  they  belongs  and  on  no  account  is  any  indi* 
vidual  allowed  to  carry  on  tratle.  Frerioua  to  the 
ratification  of  that  treaty  Eusaia  was  tho  only  fo- 
reign power  privileged  to  have  a  resident  embassy. 
Tliere  are  six  religious  missions ^ — four  British,  one 
iVmerican,  and  one  Kussian.  Of  tbe  native  popu- 
L^tion  a  more  correct  estinsate  has  been  obtained 
since  our  countiymfln  have  had  free  intercourse  with 
tbe  inhabitants;  at  the  same  time  it  is  only  approxi* 
mate,  in  tbe  absence  of  a  native  census.  In  18»J1  the 
Tartar  section  of  tbe  city  was  calculated  to  contain 
800,000  civilians  and  110,000  soldiers,  of  the  Tartar 
Banner  corpse  and  the  Chinese  section  about  400^000 
persons'  making  a  total,  in  round  numbers^  of 
1,310,000.  Later  estimates  have  varied  between 
1,000,000  and  1.500,000.  The  Pekingese  have  more 
of  the  Tartar  element  among  them  than  the  inhalu- 
trvnts  of  any  of  the  more  southern*  cities  of  CThiiui; 
still  tbe  Chinese  predominate,  and  they  are  gradually 
superseding  their  fellow -subjects  by  their  greater 
industry  and  wsaIUl  Even  the  old  Tartar  Banner 
corps  is  being  dispersed. 

As  a  place  of  residence  for  Europeans  Peking  is 
by  no  means  eoixnhealtby  as  the  more  southern  cities, 
although  the  range  of  temperature  is  much  greater. 
This  arises  from  the  comparative  dryness  of  the  site^ 
Bo  that,  although  the  thermometer  fulls  to  10'  below 
zero  in  the  winter,  and  rises  to  110°  in  the  shade  in 
Bummer,  less  inconvenience  is  felt  than  in  Shanghai, 
when  intense  humidity  prevails  at  a  lesser  range.  A 
rude  system  of  drainage  intersects  the  dty,  but  not 
Buthcient  to  carry  off  the  efl^uviaof  the  sewage,  which 
even  pervades  the  duat  in  summer,  exhaling  a  dis- 
agreeable odour.  Tbe  water  supply  is  abund.'^ut,  and 
a  very  complete  fire  brigade  uses  it  to  advanta^^e  in 
queaching  the  frequent  confiagratioos  that  take  place. 
These  and  other  matters  ar^  under  the  management 
of  a  governor  of  the  city,  irresijective  of  the  central 
a<liuinistration,  which  holds  its  olHccs  in  the  imperial 
quarter  of  the  Tartar  section. 

Peking  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  one  of  their 
most  ancient  citieai,  but  it  was  not  made  the  capital  of 
the  country  until  its  conquest  by  the  Mongolit  about 
1232.  In  tbe  war  of  1 S  6  0  Peking  was  occnpied  by  the 
allies  on  12th  October,  and  evacuated  by  them,  after 
the  aigning  of  a  GonveDtkm,  on  5th  November.  To 
revenge  a  treacherous  massacre  of  prisoners  taken 
under  a  flag  of  truce  they  pillaged  and  destroyed  the 
emperor's  summer  palace  of  Yuen-ming-yucn,  4  miles 
nortb^west  of  the  city,  taking  booty  to  tho  value  of 
£1,500,000,  and  destroying  property  to  a  larger 
extent. 

PEIiAGIANISM,  the  doctrine  of  origm«l  sin 
taught  by  Pelagius,  and  condemned  by  sevi^  oonn- 
cils  of  the  church.    Pelagius  was  ft  Britis}i  monk  pf 
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the  latter  end  of  tli6  fourth  and  beginning  of  tbe 
fifth  oenttiry,  of  whose  life  little  k  known  except  in 
connection  with  the  controversies  evoked  by  his  drac- 
trine.  Hia  nume  ia  said  originally  to  have  been 
Morgan,  whieh  was  Latinized  into  Marigena  (sea- 
born),  and  rendered  into  Greek  by  Pelaj^iiia  (from 
pelagoif  sea),  Pelagiii*  was  in  Kome  about  th©  year 
iOO.  He  ifl  aaid  to  have  learned  there  the  opinions 
afterwards  identified  with  bia  name  from  a  monk 
Buffinui^  whoe«  teaching'  was  found &d  on  that  of 
Drigen,  The  promulgation  of  bia  vievva  by  Tda- 
ghia  waB  nearly  eimnltaneona  with  that  of  the  ortho- 
dox theory  by  Augustine,  and  in  the  development 
of  his  doctrine  Augiwtine  waa  infiuence^l  by  bia  op- 
poiitioQ  to  Felagiankm.  Previous  to  this  time  the 
doctrine  of  original  ain  had  not  been  logically  de- 
vekped,  and  there  appeara  to  have  been  aome  dififer- 
«fLoe  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Chiirchea 
regarding  it.  The  Eastern  divinea  held  that  the 
fail  did  not  derogate  frcim  the  entire  freedoni  of  the 
tiuman  wilt,  which  they  considered  infteparahle  from 
TOiponmbility.  Tliey  hehJ  that  the  image  of  Gad  in 
man  was  dcface^l,  not  lost,  by  the  fall,  and  that  the 
f>ower  of  doing  good  and  reaisting  evil  remained  in- 
tact, ITiia  waa  the  doctrine  of  Origen,  The  Latin 
divinea,  on  the  other  hand,  and  particularly  Tertulban^ 
appear  to  have  maintained  tlie  doctrine  of  human 
corruption  in  the  more  unqtialitied  form,  which  re- 
<jeived  its  full  development  from  Augiistine.  Amr*ng 
the  early  aupprjrtera  of  Pelagiua  were  Coeleatius,  a 
Koman  advocate,  who  afterwards  became  a  monk; 
and  Julian,  bishop  of  Eclanum,  in  t^ampania*  The 
Pelag^iana  generally  aflirmed  that  Adam  was  bom 
subject  to  death  (though  Pelagiua  himself  withdrew 
thiB  doctrine  at  the  Coimcil  of  Bsospolia);  that  every 
chikl  waa  l:>orn  ia  the  same  state  of  innocence  as 
Adam  was,  and  that  hia  peraoveranco  in  virtue  de- 
pended u^ioD  himself .  PelagiuB  held,  on  metaphysical 
j^undft,  that  original  sinwan  an  impoasibility.  Sin, 
he  said,  waa  the  reaidt  of  a  depraved  volition,,  not  an 
infirmity  of  nature,  and  could  not  bo  propagate ti  A 
peccatum  natural f^  aa  he  called  it,  was  a  confusion  of 
terinat  and  a  contradiction.  Pelagiua,  however^  aeemja 
to  have  been  leas  open  and  atraSghtforward  in  main- 
taining hia  views  against  opposition  than  Ida  disciple 
-Coeleatiufl,  whom  he  attempted  to  abandon  when  they 
were  exposed  to  condemnation  for  hereay.  Coelestiua 
and  Pelagiua  Irft  Home  in  40&,  the  former  going  to 
Oarthagc^  the  Litter  to  Jcniaalem, 

Between  A.tn.  412  and  431  twenty* four  councils 
were  held  in  regard  to  their  doctrine.  Coeleatiua  waa 
<x>ndemned  by  the  Council  of  Carthage  in  412.  He 
refused  to  lubmitj  and  went  to  Ephesua,  where  ho 
was  made  a  presbyter.  Pelagtanism  waa  again  con- 
demned  in  the  provincial  council  of  Carthage  ia  4l4j, 
and  an  account  of  the  proceedinga  »ent  to  the  pope. 
Pope  Innocent  I.  had  just  died,  and  Cocleatiua,  who 
had  gone  to  Rome  to  defend  his  doctrine,  at  first 
found  a  aupporter  in  Zosimua,  the  new  pontiff,  who 
acquitted  both  him  and  Pela^duB,  and  severely  cen- 
-aui^ed  their  accuaers.  But  the  Council  of  Carthage  in 
417  and  41 S  repeated  its  condemnation,  and  the 
Empcrrjr  Honoriua  iasued  a  rescript  againat  the  Pela- 
gian doctrinca.  The  pope  then  abandoned  bis  pro* 
i4g^  confirmed  the  sentence  of  the  cooocils,  and 
anathematized  the  Pelagians,  Petagitis  wm  expelled 
from  Jenisnlem  in  consequence  of  tols  sentence,  and 
of  a  condemnation  by  a  ay  nod  held  at  Antioch  in  42h 
Nothing  is  known  of  hia  itubaequont  career, 

A  doctrine  eubacquently  diatinguiahed  as  acmi* 
pekgianism  was  taught  by  John  Caaaian,  a  monk  of 
Confitantinople,  ordained  a  deacon  by  Chrysoatom  in 
403.  He  acknowledged  the  universal  deterioration 
of  human  nature  by  the  fall.  The  warfare  between 
tbefieah  and  the  spirit^  i^Mch  he  represents  as  a  dis- 


cipline and  not  an  unmitigated  evil,  tlien  1m 
did  not  hold  the  will  of  man,  though  fre^ 
to  lead  him  in  the  pathaof  virtue;  but  he  h 
the  grace  of  God  waa  manifested  in  workii 
man,  delivering  him  from  evil  and  gi^iJig  hi 
maatery  of  his  passions.     It  ia  imptaaible,  be  eaya, 
afiirm  whether  in  conversion  the  gra4»  of  G<*d  or  thm 
will  of  man  haa  tbe  precedence.    For  a  tutther  biitefj 
of  the  doctrine,  ace  Original  Six. 

PELAKGOXIUM.     See  GEBANirif. 

PEIjASGIAXS,  a  name  frequently  oocnrring  ia 
ancient  historians^  and  supposed  hy  some  aulhotitiei 
to  represent  a  race  which  in  prehistoric  timet  wis 
spread  more  or  leas  extensively  over  Greece^  Aib 
Minor,  and  Italy.  Evervthtng  about  the  Pdasflus 
ia  donbtfuL  It  haa  even  been  stigi^ested  tliat  Hmt 
name  does  not  repreaent  a  distinct  race,  but  is  merely 
an  epithet^  WkibatdorJUfioncJi  or  aborigines,  Thia  would 
at  all  events  explain  some  of  the  difiicultiefl  in  wgai^t 
to  the  Pelasgi,  aa  their  wide  diffusion  and  unifuna 
disappearance  before  other  races. 

The  Pelaagi  arc  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  spaaks 
of  them  as  dwelling  in  Argos  and  in  Epinis;  br 
Hesiod,  who  mentions  Dodona  as  their  seat.  H«o- 
dotua  alao  found  traces  of  them  at  Dodona^  where  he 
aaya  they  wor«hip|>cd  all  the  gods  withoat  giving  a 
name  to  any.  Strabo  speaks  of  them  aa  an  anrieni 
tribe  spread  over  the  whole  of  Hellaa.  There  ai« 
alao  accounts  of  their  inhabiting  B(£otia  and  Attica. 
Her<xiotu»,  contrary  to  the  txsuid  aocounta,  speaks  of 
their  stationary  habits.  Various  accounts  are  givcD 
of  their  expulsion  from  Athens,  Thucydides  i«ffB 
to  the  name  Pelaagic  as  having  been  common  amoiig 
the  Greek  tribes  before  the  use  of  the  term  fidlenic 
Herodotua  alao  say  a  the  name  waa  thna  applied 
the  Athenians.  They  are  mentioned  by  - 
writers  from  Homer  downwards  as  inhabitiB^ 
islanda  of  the  ili^gean.  Herodotus  roentiona  ae^ 
inlands  on  the  coast  of  Asia  as  belonging  to 
He  also  speaki  of  them  as  inhabiting  in  Ms  t^e  the 
eitiea  of  Soy  lace  and  Placie  on  the  Proponti^  and 
speaking  a  language  different  from  the  Greek. 

When  we  come  to  Italy  wo  find  accounts  equally 
vague  and  difiScult  to  reconcile.  They  are  f requeotty 
aup|X)Bed  here  to  have  been  a  widely  diffused  naiioii. 
who  gave  tn  the  Latin  language,  as  the  anoeatota  of 
the  race  by  whom  it  was  originally  spoken,  the  ek^ 
ment  it  hail  in  common  with  the  Greeks  but  when 
the  evidences  of  their  diffiiBion  are  inviGstigated  tbey 
prove  to  be  of  the  most  illnsory  kind. 

lu  regard  to  the  language  of  the  Pelai^ana  thne 
are  two  opposed  theories.  Bishop  Thirl  wall  inteiprets 
the  reference  of  Herodotus  to  it  as  signifying  that 
they  spoke  a  language  differing  fro^n  Greek  as  two 
remote  but  cognate  braodiea  of  the  same  stock. 
Grote  holda  that  Herodotus  meant  that  the  Umgnaga 
they  apoke  was  not  Greek  at  all. 

The  ihiewa  of  modem  critica  on  the  general  qucalioa 
are  as  varioua  as  the  materials  on  which  they  an 
founded.  Niebtibr  rcgnnled  the  migrations  of  the 
Petofigiaoa  as  mythical,  while  he  held  that  the  people 
themselves  were  a  great  and  widely -spread  people^ 
inhabiting  all  the  countries  from  the  Po  to  the  Bo*- 
porua,  and  sup[»lying  a  common  foundation  to  lbs 
Greek  and  Latin  laniruage-^.  Thoaupposcd  PeJaagian 
migrationa  are,  he  belief  et!,  only  the  tcattered  fiag- 
monts  of  tliin  once  united  people,  whose  greatness  ha 
places  in  pre-hintoric  times.  Other  writera,  suck  ad 
Grote,  receive  the  entire  tradition  of  the  Fela^giana 
with  almost  complete  aeeptici^m.  The  unlveml 
diffuf^ion  of  the  Pelaagi,  their  entire  disappearanoi^ 
and  the  confuaion  caused  by  apparent  re-appcaraoea 
appear  to  them  inexplicable  on  any  hypothesis.  They 
consequently  regard  tliem  as  purely  legendary. 

Varioua  monuments  Lave  been  attributed  to  tbs 
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Pelas^  both  in  Greece  and  in  Italy,  but  in  regard  to 
iheso  tbere  is  the  same  sort  of  uucert&mty  as  in 
regard  to  the  people  themselves.  Are  they  the  monu- 
mentii  of  a  single  people  or  of  difTtfreni  peoples?  llie 
roniains  attrilmted  to  the  Pelaaj^  are  found  in  Italy, 
GreecCif  and  Aslvk  Minor,  and  their  diffusion  hardly 
accords  with  the  notion  of  their  being  the  works  of 
a  fingle  people,  io  a«  to  fonn  an  independent  testi- 
mony to  the  otherwiije  doubtfol  existence  of  a  race 
by  whom  they  might  have  been  execnteii  Theae 
remains  belong  t^j  the  style  of  architecture  called 
Cyclopean-     See  Cyclopean  Works. 

PELEUSj  in  Greek  mytholog^y,  son  of  j^Iacnii,  king 
of  uSgioa^  and  Kndeis.  Having^  taken  part  in  the 
miutler  of  his  half-bruthcr  Pbocus,  he  fled  with  hia 
brother  Telamon  to  Phthia  to  the  court  of  Eurytiou, 
the  son  of  Actor,  who  purified  him  from  the  murder, 
and  gave  him  his  daughter  Antigone  in  marriage, 
with  a  third  part  of  bis  kingdom.  Aritigone,  accord- 
ing to  »ome  authorities,  was  the  mother  of  Achilles. 
Peleua  now  went  with  Eury don  to  Calydon,  to  altl  in 
hunting  the  celebrated  boar.  On  this  expedition  he 
accidentally  kiUed  hia  father-in-law  with  a  javelin 
which  he  aimed  at  the  hoar.  Upon  this  he  fled  to 
lolcus  to  Acaatiifl,  who  purified  him  from  the  deed, 
ABtjilamia^  the  wife  of  Acastoi,  became  eoamuiired 
of  bimj  and  because  Peleus  refused  to  gratify  her 
desirett,  she  accused  bim  of  a  criminal  passion  for  her. 
Olid  thiui  ondeaTOored  to  make  bim  an  object  of  hatred 
to  her  husband  and  to  hia  own  wife.  Ajitlgone  hung 
herself  in  dflBpairj  hut  Acastus,  unwilling  to  violate 
the  laws  of  hospitality,  selected  a  hunting  party  tti 
go  to  Mount  Pelion,  with  the  intention  of  having 
Peleua  put  to  death*  Overcome  with  fatigue  be  fell 
aaleepon  the  mountain,,  and  Acafltus  caused  his  sword 
to  be  taken  from  him>  and  then  bound  him  tliat  he 
mig'ht  become  the  p»rey  of  wild  beasts.  But  when  be 
awoke,  Chiron,  his  mother  s  father,  brought  him  back 
his  sword,  lie  then  in\  iided  lokus  with  Jason,  the 
DicNicnri,  and  a  band  of  brave  warriors,  put  Acastus 
to  flight,  and  the  (][ueen  to  death.  This  is  placed  by 
some  after  his  marriage  with  Thetii.  Thus  be  became 
master  of  a  part  of  The^Mnily.  The  gods  rewarded 
his  continence  by  giving  hiin,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Themis^  the  nymph  llictis  for  a  wife,  of  whom  he 
obtained  possesidon  by  the  asgistauce  of  Chiron.  The 
nuptials  were  celebrated  on  Mount  Pelion,  and  hon- 
oured with  the  presence  of  aU  the  gods,  who  bruught 
rich  bridal  presents.  P(»ei«lon  gave  Peleus  the 
immortal  horses,  and  Cliiron  the  strong  spear,  which 
afterwards  served  Achilles  before  the  walla  of  Troy, 
Many  ancient  poeta  celebrated  these  nuptiali^,  of 
whose  songs  only  an  echo  remains  to  us  in  the  Epi* 
thalomium  of  Catullua.  Souie  later  poet  connected 
with  this  marriage  the  fate  of  Troy.  (See  Emis.) 
Peleus,  who  in  hia  youth  had  been  present  on  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  now  ruled  the  Myrmidons  in 
Phthia.  Homer  calk  bim  an  eloi|ucnt,  an*!  fH)wcrfuU 
and  wise  man.  Of  all  the  children  of  Peleua  and 
Thetis,  Achilles  only  reached  the  age  of  manhood 
According  to  writers  later  than  Homer  Thetb  de- 
stroyed six  of  her  children  by  holding  them  over  a 
fire  to  destroy  their  mortal  party,  and  would  have 
done  the  same  TRith  Achilles  had  not  Peleua  pre- 
Tented  her.  Pcleus  educated  bim  with  Patroclufl, 
who  had  fled  to  him  for  safety,  ant!  reluctantly  suf- 
lercd  him  to  go  to  the  sicpe  of  Troy.  Thetis  descrtet! 
him,  and  he  had  the  grief  to  survive  hia  beloved  son. 
After  his  death  ho  received  divine  bonotira,  together 
with  Chiron,  from  the  inhabitanta  of  Pell  a.  In  Mace- 
donia; and  Pindar  mentions  bim  as  one  of  the  judges 
in  tlie  infernal  regions. 

PELliW  Ii?LANDS,  a  group  at  tlie  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Caroline  group.  North  Pacific  C>cean; 
lat  8"  to  y"  ».;  Ion,  13U*  to  lU*  VL    They  are  about 


twenty  in  numlier,  extend  nearly  N.N*E.  and  B.s,w,, 
87  miles,  and  are  com|>lete!y  encircled  by  reefs.  The 
largest  island  is  Baubelthounp,  forming  the  north -eoist 
part  of  the  chain,  24  mik-H  long,  with  a  high  bill  on 
its  west  side.  Most  of  tbe  other  islands  are  rather 
low,  but  cultivated.  The  inhabitants  are  a  tril^  of 
Malays.  They  wear  no  clothes.  Their  huts  are  very 
simple,  but  they  show  some  ingenuity  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  boata.  The  crew  of  the  British 
ship  J Hfeio///-,  which  was  wrecked  bero  in  17S3,  wero 
treated  by  the  islanders  with  great  kindness,  but 
latterly  they  have  shown  a  hostile  SfiiHt  to  the  wliite^, 
and  the  crews  of  several  vessels  have  been  nearly  cut 
o^  when  touching  at  these  islands. 

PELIAS,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  Poseidon  by 
Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus,  and  king  of  IoIcuk, 
in  Thesaaly,  fr«>m  the  throne  of  which  he  drove  its 
lawful  possessor,  bis  step -brother  ^Eson.  He  al*o 
removed  Jason,  son  of  yEson,  on  pretence  of  sending 
him  to  Colchis  for  the  golden  fleece.  On  the  retum 
of  Jason,  Peliaa'  emu  daughters,  following  the  advice 
of  the  cunning  Medea,  who  proroise^i  to  renew  his 
youth  by  her  magical  |x*wer,  killed  him,  and  boiled 
liin  diHmembercd  remainj*  io  a  cauldron:  some  aav 
that  Medea  killed  him  herself.  His  son  and  succes- 
sor, Acastus,  instituted  splendid  games  in  honour  of 
the  dead,  in  which  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Ar- 
gonauts iwre  off  the  prices. 

PELICAN,  a  genus  of  Natatorial  or  Swimming 
Birds,  inhabiting  both  Old  and  New  W'orhla,  and 
forming  typical  exomplea  of  tho  family  l*elecanidie. 
This  family  belongs  to  the  Tot  {palmate  division  of 
the  Natatorea,  the  binder  toe  being  directed  inwards 
and  united  to  tbe  front  toes  by  the  web  or  membrane. 
The  wings  are  powerful,  and  the  feet,  whieh  an.* 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  boily,  are  of  abort  eonfur- 
mation.  The  head  is  amalL  The  bill  is  much  elon- 
gated, provided  with  a  sharp  ridge  or  keel,  the  upper 
mandible  terminating  in  a  diatinct  hook  or  vuifui^- 
The  lower  mandible  is  composed  of  two  flexible  rami 
or  halves^  which  are  united  at  the  tip  only,  Tl»t* 
akin  or  integument  between  the  halves  of  tbe  lower 
jaw  is  greatly  developed,  and  modified  to  fomi  n 
large  i^u/ar  pouch,  in  which  the  fishea  on  which  these 
hirds  feed  may  be  stored,  the  young  being  fed  by  the 
parents  out  of  the  pouch.  ITiis  jntuch  w  capable  of 
holding  ad  much  as  20  pints  of  fluid.  The  skin  of 
the  pouch  is  unfeathered,  and  the  face  is  also  naked. 
The  nostrils  exist  at  the  base  of  the  bill  in  the  fonji 
of  narrow  slits.  These  birds  fly  and  swim  well.  They 
subeiHt  on  fishes,  which  they  catch  by  darting  down 
into  the  water  from  a  height  of  20  or  30  feet  They 
may  perch  upon  trees;  and  inhabit  the  banks  of 
lakes  and  rivers  and  the  icft'Ooasts.  They  arc  gener- 
ally gregarious  in  habits^  The  Pelicans  are  all  of 
considerable  size,  averaging  about  4  or  5  feet  in  length, 
and  meaauring  from  10  to  13  feet  in  expanse  of  wing. 
The  nest  is  of  rough  construction,  and  usually  placeil 
close  to  tbe  sea  or  water.  The  young  remain  in  the 
nest  until  they  are  able  to  fly.  When  haitussed  or 
pursued  the  contents  of  the  pouch  and  stomach  may 
be  rejected.  The  two  sexes  closely  resemble  each 
other. 

The  Common  or  White  Pelican  (PeUtanm  onocrv^ 
talus)  m  coloured  a  delicate  white,  tinged  with  rose  or 
pink.  The  primary  c|uill  feathers  are  black,  the 
upper  mandible  being  coloured  blue,  with  yellow  and 
red  hues.  The  hook  or  unyui»  terminating  the  bill 
b  bright  red  in  colour,  the  pouch  being  coloured  yel- 
low. The  stretch  of  wing  averages  about  11  feet, 
and  the  body  measures  4  or  5  feet.  The  eggs  num- 
ber two  or  three,  and  are  white  in  colour.  The  young 
are  coloured  of  a  cinereous  hue,  this  difference  of  hue 
inducing  the  mistake  of  regarcling  the  younger  birds 
as  distinct  sijeeses  {I\  Phiilipptnni  and  P.fn^cus  ol 
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Gmelin  antl  Latlir\m>.  The  youngs  bir^Ja  are  fed  by 
the  parents  with  B^hv^  from  the  pouch,  and  the  mAles 
ara  Baid  to  fcoil  thu  incubatiug  femikles  in  a  aimilor 
iiionncr.  When  thua  engaged  in  feeding  the  young 
the  bright  red  tip  of  the  bill  and  the  pouch  Are  presBed 
itgiunHt  the  breaat  to  press  out  the  prej,  this  act 
^a\ing  rise  to  the  suppotition  of  the  onciente  that  the 
fi^cat  pelicans  fed  their  young  with  their  blood. 
Tbia  bird  baa  ita  specific  name  from  its  cry^  which  i» 
loudest  during  flig:ht,  and  which  the  ancienta  com- 
pared to  the  brayinjy  of  an  aaa.  It  inhabita  Aaia^ 
^Vfnca,  and  South  Araericsk  About  the  middle  of 
Septetiiljer  flocks  of  this  species  repair  to  Er^ypt 
in  regular  band*.  DurtD«;t  tue  summer  months  they 
tiiko  up  tlitir  abode  on  the  bordecs  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  ahnrca  of  Greece,  ITiey  are  rare  in 
France  and  unknown  in  Great  Britain,  In  fijihiog: 
they  dc*  not  immediately  swallow  their  prey,  but 
fill  their  hag»  and  rttura  ht  the  shore  to  conauuie 
at  leisure  tko  fruita  of  their  luduatry^  As,  however, 
they  quickly  difa'est  their  ftM:>d,  they  generally  lish 
more  than  fjnce  in  tbe  course  of  the  day,  and  for  the 
most  part  in  the  morning  and  evening,  when  the  fiah 
are  most  in  motion,  A  single  pelican  will^  at  one 
repast,  despatch  as  many  fi^h  aa  would  anflSce  for  aix 
men;  and  in  confinement  it  will,  moreover,  simp  up 
rats  and  other  amall  quiwinipeils.  At  night  it  retires 
a  little  WAy  on  the  shore  to  rest,  with  its  head  leaping 
against  ita  breast,  and  in  tlila  attitude  it  remains 
almost  motionleiia  till  hunj;cr  calla  it  to  break  off  ita 
repose.  It  then  tliea  from  its  reciting -jjLiee,  and, 
raulng'  itself  30  or  40  feet  above  the  amrface  of  the? 
sea,  turn 8  its  head,  with  one  eye  downwards,  and 
eontinucH  on  wing  till  it  sees  a  fish  sufBdently  near 
the  surface,  when  it  ebvrts  down  with  astonialung 
a^viftnees,  aeizca  it  with  unening certainty,  and  atorea 
it  up  in  its  pouch ;  it  then  riaca  again,  and  continues 
the  Bame  mimauvrea  till  it  hn.8  procured  a  competent 
atook.  The  female  feed*  her  young  with  titih  that 
have  been  macerated  for  some  time  in  her  pouch, 
llio  pelican  ia  not  only  auficeptible  of  dojueatication, 
but  may  even  be  trained  to  tiah  for  its  master.  When 
A  number  of  pelicans  and  cormorants  get  together 
they  are  aaid  to  pracitise  a  Binr^lar  method  of  taking 
Hah;  for  they  spread  into  a  htrge  cirtle,  at  aome  dis- 
tance from  land,  the  j>elican8  ilappiug  on  the  aurfaco 
of  the  wattjr  v^ith  their  extensive  winga^  and  the 
cormorants  diving  beueatli,  till  the  fish  coutaiued 
within  the  circle  are  driven  hefure  them  towards  the 
laud^  and  as  the  drele  oontraeta  by  the  blixla  drawing 
doser  together,  the  fish  are  at  length  reduced  within 
tk  narrow  compasa,  when  their  purauera  find  no  diffi- 
culty id  securing  them.  In  thia  cxerciae  they  are 
often  attended  by  various  aptciea  of  gulls,  which 
participate  in  the  spoil.  The  flesh  of  thu  pelican  ia 
si^d  to  be  coarse  and  unBavonry.  (See  PL  CL.-CLI. 
fig.  22,  and  PI.  CLIL-CLIIL  6g.  1.) 

PliLION  (now  Sttgari)t  a  high  mountain,  Thea- 
salyr  producing  various  medictm^  herbs.  On  one  of 
its  Bumuuts  stood  a  temple  of  Zeua.  In  the  neigh- 
lumz^iood  we  find  the  grotto  of  the  centaur  r-hiron. 
In  the  Wttr  of  the  Titans  with  tlie  goda  the  furmer, 
say  the  poets,  piled  Oasa  ufKJu  Pelion  to  aid  them 
in  climbing  to  Olympus.  This  coneeptiou  is  said  to 
hare  been  suggeate^I  by  the  conical  form  of  Oaaok  and 
the  flat  summit  of  Pehon. 

P£LISSI£Kt  AiMAiiLi  Jo.N  Jacqites,  Due  de 
Malakaff,  marshal  of  Ftance,  was  bom  at  Miy^mme, 
Seine-Inf  ^rioure,  6th  November,  1794.  He  belonged 
to  a  family  of  welb to-do  peasantii.  He  was  edncaited 
at  the  school  of  St  Cyr,  and  in  ISI5  was  inoorpor- 
ated  as  sub-lieuteoant  of  artillery  in  the  Royal  Guard. 
On  his  regiment  being  disbanded  in  the  same  year 
lie  enteroil  tbe  departmental  legion  of  the  Seine- 
IiiMriiiir&    In  1819  lie  pwed  sucoecsfully  an  ex- 


amination in  practical  isllltery  knowledge^  in  < 
aequence  of  which  he  was  sttechod  to  th«  ifeilll 
was  made  a  lieutenant  in  1 S20 ;  and  in  1 S  23  lie  aerfei  m 
the  expo^litionary  campaign  in  Spain  aa  aide-de-CBsp 
of  General  Gmndler,  and  Bub«equenUy  of  othar 
gcnerals.  In  1827  he  was  promoted  to  a  eap^a^ 
in  the  Boyal  Guard,  and  accompanied  Geoo 
rieu  to  the  Mores  as  aide*de-camp,  when,  1 
29,  he  fought  againat  the  Turks.  On  bis  n 
ac:-\ed  in  the  expedition  to  Algierm.  After 
attached  for  aome  time  to  the  wa]>dep6t,  be  was  I 
to  the  army  of  observation  on  the  Alense.  He  Wit 
on  duty  in  Paris  from  1S34  to  1S37.  In  1SS9  he 
Ijecame  lieutenant-colonel  and  was  aent  to  Algl«L 
At  the  head  of  the  ataff  of  the  province  of  Onia  ha 
diatingiuahed  himself  in  the  expedition  sgaumit  Ta^ 
dempt  in  1841;  was  promoteii  to  a  coloQekr  k 
IS 42.  He  commanded  the  left  wing  atk  thft  f 
of  laly  <Hth  August*  1844),  where  he  "* 

attracted  the  notice  of  Maishal  Bugean 
he  suffocated  in  a  cave  at  Ouled  KbiA  a 
Arabs  who  had  taken  refuge  in  it^  by 
6  re  at  the  mouth.  Eemonstrsjioes  were 
to  Marshal  Soult,  the  minister  of  war,  on  this  bar- 
barity by  foreign  powers;  but  Marshal  Bngcmd  pw- 
tect«d  hu  subordinate,  and  accapted  ^mo  reeposMihilit| 
of  his  SiCtion.  Pelisdier  was  consequemtty  piroaMiled 
to  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade.  In  this  capacity 
ho  directed  aeveral  campaigns  with  his  usual  ensfy, 
mid  in  184S  General  Cavai^nao  pbM;ed  him  al  tis 
hcxid  of  the  province  of  Gran.  In  ISSO  he  was  made 
general  of  diviaion,  and  in  1851  interim-gOTensr  «f 
Algeria.  In  this  capacity  he  accepted  the  €99f- 
d'etat  of  December,  hut  was  soon  after  replaoed  hy 
General  ISandon,  and  returned  to  his  post  as  gntcr 
nor  of  Oran.  In  1854  he  received  the  graiid-ciws 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  early  in  the  felkMVV^ 
year  he  received  the  oonunand  of  the  fint  avpitf 
the  army  of  the  East  on  tbe  outbreak  «f  the  m 
T^itb  Russia.  On  16th  May,  1S55.  he  was  ordsvsii 
to  replace  Canrobert  as  comniand«>r-in-chief  of  tie 
army  in  the  Crimea;  and  by  the  vigour  with  whkl 
he  f  mshed  the  siege  on  the  part  of  the  Frcnd^  ht 
justified  the  expectations  which  had  been  fonned  af 
him.  The  siege  was  crowned,  on  Sth  Septanba; 
by  the  capture  of  the  MalakofiT,  which  indlifled  tbt 
Bussiaos  to  sue  for  peace^  and  from  which  M^anp- 
ment  Pelissier  took  his  title  (22d  Jnly .  1 856).  IniM- 
diatety  on  the  capture  of  the  Jk^akoff  Filiaifr 
reeeived  his  marehal*fl  baton.  The  cotpi  iSgkbtti 
voted  him  an  annual  pension  of  10€,000  teao^  wil^ 
descent  to  Ms  direct  heirs  in  the  male  lini&  St  wis 
successively  named  vice-president  of  the  mtat^  s 
privy-councillor,  and  ambassador  to  Knglassl  0^'^ 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Italy  (1S)M^  %■ 
was  recalled  from  London  to  take  the  mrrnfH  d 
an  army  of  oheerva^on  stationed  at  Nattey.  Is 
November,  1860,  he  was  appointed  fjiMLiiiai  g,niisil 
of  Algeria.  He  occnpied  this  post  UU  his  dcadk 
22d  May,  1864.  He  married  in  1&5S,  asui  h«l«K^ 
one  daughter. 

PELLAiillA.    The  peUagra  of  the 
Venetian  phuns,  a  horrible  zualady^  or  4 

of  maladies,  was  fin}t  observed  about  m  < 

although  it  probably  existed  lon^  praviolMlyy  i 
since  that  time  been  nipidly  increuilnc^.  A  siilfc  ■* 
Be\  enth  of  the  population  are  affected  in  thoss  pcfi 
of  the  country  where  it  is  most  ptcvmlenL  It  1*^ 
by  an  er3rsipelatou8  eruption  on  the  Ai^ 
breaks  out  in  the  spring,  continnee  till  the  i 
and  disappears  in  the  winter,  chiefly  nffac 
p;vrts  of  the  suifaee  w  Lich  are  hAhitBa]|y  i 
the  sun  or  air,  is  scoompanied  or  proeeded  1 
able  hissitude^  inelanrholy,  moroaeti 
asifi,  and  not  aeldcon  n  strai^  prtTfTrnwH-  tei 
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wealth,  early  distiji  pushed  timfteU  by  hU  patriotic 
virtues,  and  lived  in  intimate  friendsbip  with  Bpami- 
fiondas,  whode  frugality  he  imitated,  tiiakin^  a  noble 
vmi  of  his  wealth  ou  behalf  of  the  pcx>r  and  umfor^ 
tuiiate.  Sparta,  at  this  time  the  leading  power  in 
Greece,  had  alieDatad  from  Thebes  the  Btrotian 
•oitieB;  aiid  in  B.a  ^2,  when  the  Spartan  g^cneral 
PhoebidaH,  anisted  by  a  Spartan  party  headed  by  the 
llieban  Leontiadea,  neized  the  Ciwiuieia  (citadel  of 
Thebes) I  Pelopidas,  with  other  exilea,  look  refu^  in 
Athens.  These  refugees  returned  in  379,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  ovLTth rowing  the  Spartan  party  and  recover* 
ing  the  Codmeia,  PeU^pidas  slaying  Leontiades  with 
hi*  own  hand  In  the  war  wbieb  followed  with 
Sparta  Pelepidaa  took  a  leading  part,  and  in  b,c.  "d?^ 
won  the  battle  of  Tegyra,  which  proved  the  precur- 
aorof  Letictra^  In  the  latter  battle,  b.c.  371,  after 
I'hehea  had  been  deserted  by  Athena^  which  had 
iiitherto  been  her  ally,  Epuninoadas,  seconded  by 
Pelopidas,  defeated  the  Lacedemonians  and  filew 
their  king  CJeoitibmtvw,  By  this  battle  Thebea 
became  fur  a  time  the  leading  power  of  Greece,  In 
H.a  369  Pelopidaa  was  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
Theban  force  who  invaded  the  PekvponneauB,  and 
with  Epaminondas  tcK>k  the  renponisihility  of  estoeed- 
injj  their  orders  and  invading  the  S [tartan  territory. 
For  this  they  were  afterwards  irapeaehed  and  acquit* 
ted.  In  II.C.  368  Pelopithw  waa  sent  Bgainat  Mcx* 
ander  of  Phene,  tyrant  of  Thes&aly.  From  Thessaly 
be  advanced  to  Macedonia,  where  he  accommodated 
certain  political  differcQces,  and  brought  away  thirty 
hostagea,  among^  whom,  it  is  aaid^  waa  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexandijr  the  Gi-ent.  In  the  same  year 
be  was  again  sent  intfi  Tbe^Haly  as  an  ambaasadur, 
unattended  by  a  military  force.  While  here  he 
hired  snme  merceuarieii  agaiiiHt  Ptolemy,  the  mur- 
derer of  Alexander,  king  of  Maotdon.  After  his 
return  to  Theaaaly,  while  engaged  in  another  exiJedi- 
tioD,  be  wftft  Beiztid  by  Alexander,  and  impnaoned 
until  relieved  by  a  Theban  force  under  Epamincindas 
in  367^  when  ho  waa  immediately  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  the  Per«iau  court.  Hero  ho  was  received  with 
t^eat  distinction,  all  hia  demauila  being  granted.  In 
364  ho  was  agsuri  sent  against  Alexander.  Relying 
on  the  BupfH>rt  of  the  Thessaliana,  he  tcxik  only  a 
small  force  with  him,  and  waa  vicfcoriuua  in  actiou 
At  Cynoaoephalie,  but  was  elain  in  the  pursuit.  The 
ThessalJand  buried  him  with  great  lamentations, 
honoured  his  memory  with  statnes  and  golden  crowns, 
find  boatowed  largo  estates  on  hia  children. 

PELOPONNESUS,  a  celebrated  peninsula,  which 
<ioniprehends  the  most  Kouthern  part  of  iireece.  It 
received  this  name  from  Pelo[>ii,  who  settled  there, 
as  the  name,  (he  island  {ntaost)  of  Pdojit,  indi<»ite8. 
It  had  been  called  before  ^ffiafm,  Ajtia,  Pdas^a, 
tvad  Anfog,  Its  present  name  is  A/an  a.  Peloponneaus 
waa  divided  into  six  provinces,  Mcssenia,  Laconia, 
Elia,  Arcadia,  Achaia,  and  Aigolia,  to  which  some 
add  Sicv'tu*  The  relDponnesas  wm  conquered  some 
time  after  the  Trnjaii  war  by  the  Heraclkhi;^,  or 
descend  nil  ta  of  Hercules,  who  had  been  forcibly 
Qxpelied  fri^m  it  Por  an  account  of  the  Pelopon- 
iiesian  War  seo  Greece  (Akciekt). 

PliLOI"*S,  son  of  Tant:ilus,  king  of  Lydia.  A 
fable,  whi(  h  I'indar  considers  blasphemous,  relates 
that  TantMlufi  onee  entertained  the  gods  in  hia  Cimtal 
^ipybiH,  and,  to  prove  their  omnlscienoCf  Mrred  np 
to  thciii  the  bjdy  uf  hii  fton  Pelopft.  ZeuB  di&covereil 
the  trick,  and  ordered  the  limbs  to  be  thrown  again 
into  tbo  ki  ttlt\  from  which  Cluth'>  drew  out  the 
body  alive,  and  siipjilicd  with  ivory  the  shoulder 
which  h:id  been  tateu  ijy  Deinetcr,  who  was  absorbed 
by  grief  for  the  loiai  of  her  daughter.  According  to 
Pindar  Poseidon  carried  the  b«autiftil  Pelops  to  the 
abode  of  Zeus,     When  Tantalus  had  made  himaelf 


nnworthy  of  the  eodety  of  the  gotla  Tctofe  wat  iIm 
sent  back  to  the  dwellings  of  men.  Acconiing  t<f  tie 
traditions  mo»t  prevalent  in  later  timea  Pdops  wu  a 
Phrygian  who  was  expelled  by  Una  from  ha  oativ-« 
country,  and  thereupon  migrated  with  his  immnm 
wealth  to  Pisa  in  the  Peloponneeiia.  <  >tbert  deMzibt 
him  aa  a  Paphlagonian,  and  in  the  older  legends  he  if 
represented  as  a  native  of  G  reece,  and  not  MB  a  fore^ 
immigrant.  He  became  a  suitor  of  the  beantifid  Hip- 
podamia,  and  by  conquering  her  father  CEnamaaiL 
king  of  Pisa,  in  a  chariot  race:,  throogb  the  treaclieiviQi 
connivance  of  Myrtilus,  the  king's  charioteer, obtaisol 
the  bride  with  a  kingdom.  Myrtilus  had  been  garaol 
by  an  offer  of  half  the  kingdom;  but  Pelopa,  beia^ 
unwilling  to  keep  faith  with  him,  threw  him  fnans 
cliff  into  the  pea.  The  drowning  man  cursed  his  mor^ 
derer,  which  was  the  cau«ie  of  all  the  misfortmiet  tlui 
fell  upon  the  house  of  Pelop*.  Feloponnesna  r««iitid 
its  name  from  him.  Of  his  »on.i,  Atrecia  and  Tby«il« 
are  most  celebrated.  After  death  Pelopa  reoeivt4 
divine  honours,  and  a  temple  waa  built  to  him  m  the 
grove  at  Olympia,  the  games  of  which  place  he  li 
said  to  have  revived, 

PELTIER  EFFECT,  a  phenomenon  obaMsrredbr 
M.  Peltier  at  the  place  of  junction  of  two  rods  of 
metal,  when  a  current  h  made  to  past  through  bet^ 
It  i^  well  known  (see  THEnMO-Ei^ECTKiCTTT)  that  heat 
ia  transformed  into  electricity  in  a  thcrmO'^Jiectric 
drouit.  Now  the  electric  current  in  pasamg  thrcmgh 
all  parts  of  the  circuit  tends  to  heat  the  ooodoclerv 
BO  that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  ctxrrent  merely  eanieJ 
heat  fniin  the  thtnno-electric  junction  toother  pafti 
of  the  circuit,  effecting  an  equalization  of  tempera- 
ture. We  here  suppose  that  no  external  work,  snch 
fts  the  moving  of  magnetSf  is  done  by  the  ctiiTect 
I'he  heat  is  transformed  into  electricity  at  the  b«< 
junction,  and  also,  as  Sir  WilHatn  lliooiaaii  hi* 
Hhown,  at  portions  which  bare  different  tompcnlitfCi 
of  one  or  l>oth  metals.  Peltier  diacovered  thai  a 
current  flowing  in  a  circuit  composed  of  twometaOk 
conductors  heated  one  jimction  and  cooled  the  other* 
and  it  came  to  be  suppoeed  that,  as  in  a  thenno- 
electric  circuit,  the  currents  hitherto  observed  bad 
cooled  the  hot  and  heated  the  cold  junction  in  Iht 
inanner  observed  by  Peltier,  the  heat  prodn^ng  tbs 
current  was  wholly  absorbed  at  the  hot  jnneticifi,  umI 
given  out  at  the  odd  junction,  diminished  by  tadia- 
tion,  &€.,  and  by  the  heat  equivalent  of  the  work 
done  in  the  rest  of  the  rircuit.  Sir  \^lliam  Thon- 
son  htm  shovvTi  that  this  explanation  ia  inoomplete. 
When  tho  temperature  of  the  jonctiou  ia  at  I2ie 
'neutral  point*  {see  Thermo-WJECTKIcitt)  the  two 
metals  are  thenno^electrically  identical,  and  no  Peltier 
effect  c^n  occur,  yet  a  current  passea  tbrooigli  a  cir> 
cuit  when  the  hot  junction  is  at  the  aeotzBl  point 
and  tha  other  is  not,  and  therefore  there  n^itst  be 
absorption  of  heat  somewhere  else  in  the  cii>cnit  than 
at  the  junctions.  It  has  Itecn  proved  that  ill  a 
copfier  wire  a  current  carrier  heat  with  it  from  a  hoi 
place  to  a  cold  one;  whereas  in  an  Itvxn-wire  a  enr^ 
rent  carries  heat  with  it  from  the  cold  place*  ti»  the 
hot  oneSj  thus  retarding  equaiixatloci  of  trnipcratiifr 
throughout  the  circuit. 

PELTRY  (I>atin,  pellh^  Bkin\  the  name  ^reti  to 
the  skins  of  different  kinds  of  wild  animala  Joond  li 
high  northern  latitudes,  fmrticnlarly  in  Axome^wiA 
aa  the  seal,  Ijcaver,  otter,  wolf,  fox,  bear,  ite.  " 
such  skins  have  undergone  no  preparation  eac 
dr)  ing  they  are  termed  peltry,  but  when  tha  i 
side  has  been  tanned  they  are  called  fuxa.  See  Turn 
and  EuB-TKAPK. 

PELUSIUM,  a  dty  of  andent  Kgypt,  stttiatcd  < 
the  east  aide  of  the  eaBtenimost  month  of  tho  1 
which  was  called  after  it  the  Pcluaian  month. 
wM  called  by  the  ^ypUana  Peremo^n,  and  by  I 
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ITeljrewi  Sin^  wbich,  together  witli  lis  Greek  name, 
Mgtiify  mud  city,  It»  origiual  Dxuiie  appeitra  to  have 
buen  AftfiHs  or  Anai-ii,  and  it  U  aotiilk'd  by  Miinethi>, 
iivho  iiifoniis  us  that  it  was  founded  nbout  2000  B.C. 
by  the  Hlbepherd  Kings.  It  itood  about  2 J  miles 
from  tbc  aosL^  in  the  miiLst  ot  a  inoraBfl,  hut  the  coast 
Jirie  bad  so  advanced  that  ia  the  third  century  of  our 
era  the  distauce  iJicreaHed  to  4  mile^>  As  the  key  of 
I'^^ypt  on  tlie  north -eaflt  it  wm  strongly  fortified,  and 
\vji3  the  scene  of  many  battles  and  sieges.  We  leam 
f  roDi  Hercwlotiifl  that  while  it  waa  being  beakg^d  by 
Keiiuacherib,  his  camp  woa  invaded  by  an  innumer- 
able host  of  field-mice,  who  gnawed  the  A»s_>Tiana* 
IioW'Stritigs  anil  jibield-ft traps,  so  that  when  they  were 
attacked  in  the  moniiiig  by  the  K;;yptlau8  tmder 
Sethoa  they  were  defenceless,  and  beaten  off  with 
great  slaiijjfhter.  Near  it,  in  525  B.c.j  Cambyacs 
iiefeatcd  Pharaoh  Paammetichiis.  In  309  BX.  it  vraa 
tiLken  by  the  Persiaiiii,  and  under  ita  walla  Antiochua 
l'l|»iphane»  defeated  Ptolemy  Pliilometer  in  173  B.C. 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mark  Antony  in  55  B.C., 
and  afUiV  the  battle  of  Aotiiim  in  31  B.c.  it  opened 
iU  gates  to  Octavian.  Ita  ruinR,  seen  at  Tineb,  near 
Uamiotta,  possesa  little  interest. 

PELVIS  (Latin,  pelcij!,  a  baain),  the  bony  basin 
fomxed  hy  the  ^  haunch -bones'  and  sacrum  of  Verte- 
brata»  which  coD«titutes  the  girdle  or  arch  giving  eup- 
port  to  the  lower  or  hinder  limba.  The  pelvia  thus 
otirpeaponda  to  the  ahonlder-ginUe  *if  the  upi^Kir  or 
fora  limbs;  and  forms  a  cavity  or  baain  in  which 
neveral  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  organs  relating 
to  reproduction  ant!  the  urinary  fimctionfl,  are  prr*- 
tected  and  contain e<L  The  pelvis  is  farmed  on  the 
niilea  and  ia  front  by  two  bones,  each  of  wbich  ia 
known  aa  an  o»  innomiftaiumL  Tbia,  the  chief  boue 
of  the  pel  viB,  although  conaisting  of  but  a  aingle  boue 
in  the  adult,  ia  in  the  young  state  coiDpoi^eil  of  three 
(liaiinct  bones,  known  respectively  as  the  i/iwm, 
i^chiuivLt  and  fyubes.  These  bone>s  unite  firmly  about 
the  twenty- fifth  year  of  life,  lliey  unite  together  to 
form  a  deep  cup-shaped  cavity,  known  as  the  cotyloid 
cavity  or  aeftafmluin,  wliieb  receives  the  head  of  the 
femur  or  thigh-bone,  and  thus  forma  the  hip-joint. 
To  this  cup  the  iachium  and  ilium  each  contribute 
two-()ftba  of  ita  extent,,  the  pubes  making  up  the 
remaining  one-fiftlu  The  acetabulum  shuv^'s  on  its 
lower  surface  adepreaaiou,  to  which  the  inftrnrticvlar 
ligaffUTii  of  the  hip- joint  is  fixed.  From  the  aceta- 
bulum the  ilium  riaes  backwards  and  upwards,  and 
constitutes  the  *  haunch'  of  popular  language,  and 
thus  forms  the  chief  upper  boundary  of  the  i>e!vic 
basin.  The  ischium  passes  backwards  and  downwards 
from  the  acetabulum,  whilat  the  pubis  proceeds  In- 
\^'ards  and  forwards,  and  joins  its  fellow  of  the  oppo- 
Hite  side  t*>  form  the  fnmt  wall  of  the  pelvis.  Behind, 
the  inurmiinate  Iwnes  articidate  wth  the  sacrum — 
oomposetl  of  several  vertehraj  united  together  in  one 
bone— which  thus  forms  the  posterior  or  back  wall 
tA  the  [K'lvis.  By  the  true  pehts  anatt^tmists  mean 
that  portion  of  tlie  pelvic  cavity  or  basin  which  lies 
below  the  base  or  broad  portion  of  the  sacrum,  and  the 
]>ectineal  lines  wbich  mn  backwar^h*  from  the  epino 
of  the  pubis,  one  on  each  aide,  the  lower  boundary  or 
cruttet  of  tbc  true  j>elvi8  Itcing  bounded  in  fr*jnt  by 
the  arch  of  the  jiubis^  at  the  sides  hy  the  tulwroaitits 
*if  tbc  ischia,  and  behind  by  the  coccyx  or  terminal 
vertcbrw  of  the  spine.  The  faUe  pelria  lies  aljove 
the  true  fKjIvifl,  and  corresjionds  to  the  wider  ^ptwa 
contained  within  the  ex^ianiled  wings  of  the  ilia. 
The  pelvis  is  inclined  in  the  erect  attitude  of  man 
so  that  the  plane  f»f  its  brim  forms  with  the  horizon- 
tal plane  an  angle  of  from  CO""  to  65^.  The  axis  of 
the  pelvic  cavity  may  be  figured  hy  a  bne  passing 
perpendicularly  to  the  planes  of  its  brim,  cavity,  and 
outlet   The  axis  of  the  brim  is  directed  upwards  and 


forwards,  that  of  the  outlet  passing  downwards  and 
slightly  forwiirtk.  The  inclination  of  the  pelvis 
raises  the  base  or  upper  ]}art  of  the  sacnim  about 
i  inches  above  the  front  portion  or  xt/mpht/sLi  of  the 
pubis. 

The  pelvis  of  man  differs  materially  from  that  of 
woman,  the  differences  having  chiefly  reference  U* 
the  greater  capacity  required  for  the  womb  or  uterus 
during  pregnancy,  and  for  the  expulsion  of  the  chUd 
at  birth.  The  ilia  in  woman  are  more  expanded  than 
in  man,  giving  to  the  female  haunches  their  greater 
breadth.  The  female  pelvic  inkt  is  wider  and  more 
circular,  whilst  the  pubic  arch  iii  also  wider  in  w  omon. 
The  i>eK'is  of  woman,  as  a  whole,  ia  aim)  of  ligliter 
weight  than  that  of  man.  The  average  width  between 
the  ilia  of  a  well -formed  man  is  about  9  inches,  and 
between  those  of  a  well-made  female  about  11  inches* 
A  certain  degree  of  mobility  of  the  pelvis  upon  the 
thighs  is  provided,  which  is  utilized  in  the  movements 
of  walking.  (See  Locomotion,  A?fiMAL.)  'llie  pelvic 
contents  include  ]:>art  of  the  small  intestines,  the 
rectum  or  terminal  portion  of  the  large  intestine,  the 
bladder^  the  internal  generative  organs,  the  large 
nerves  and  blood-vessels  which  supply  the  lower 
limbs,  and  many  absorbent  vessels  ainl  glands.  CJoiD* 
plicated  muKcular  attachments  alao  exist  in  connection 
with  the  attachment  of  the  p^clvis  to  the  trunk,  and 
with  that  of  the  lower  limbs  to  the  pelvic. 

The  pelvis  varies  greatly  in  devehipment  and  per- 
fection oven  in  the  mammalia.  It  may  be  very 
rudimentary,  us  in  Cetaceo,  where  the  two  tschia  are 
alone  representt.nl,  and  exist  as  (blender  bones  detached 
and  separated  from  each  other  and  from  the  spine 
OS  welL  No  p>sterior  liml>s  are  thus  devehjped  in 
Cetacea,  if  we  except  rudimentary  thigh --bones .  pre- 
sent in  the  whole-bcme  whales  (Batienoidea).  In  tlie 
nearly  -allied  Sirenia  (dugongs  and  manateesj  the 
pelvis  is  also  rudimentary  in  nature^  and  in  the  latter 
forms  no  traces  of  hind  limbs  have  been  met  with. 
In  the  Mammalia  generally  the  pelviii  is  always  more 
elongated  and  narrower  than  in  man.  It  is  much 
elongated  in  Bats  and  Insectivorous  Mammalia;  ita 
halves  being  connected  at  the  pubis  by  ligament  oidy, 
or  boing,  as  in  many  bats  and  in  moles  and  shnjws, 
wholly  unconnected  and  separate  in  front.  In  no  birds, 
save  in  the  ostriches,  are  the  ptclvic  halves  united  at 
the  svmphysis  pubis.  In  all  birds,  and  in  the  Echidna 
or  porcupine  ant-eater,  the  acetabulum  is  perforate*! 
The  Monotremata  and  ^larsuplalia  posst^s  what  are 
termed  *  marsupial  bones,'  attached  to  the  front  nf 
the  pelvis  brim  or  puhcs,  (See  Mammalia.  Maelsi- 
FIAUA,  and  MoNOTKEMATA.)  lliesebones  ore  merely 
the  ossified  inner  tendons  of  the  external  oblique 
iduscles  of  the  abdomen,  which  in  hangaroos,  &e,^ 
support  the  marsupium  or  pouch.  ITie  ischia  are  the 
most  constantly  rejfresented  elements  in  the  mani- 
madian  pelvis.  In  the  penguins  among  birds  the 
innominate  bonefi  are  not  united  by  bone  to  the  spinu, 
but  are  rendered  slightly  movable  by  ligaiueutoua 
attachments,  a  conformation  rendering  the  gait  of 
these  hinds  of  a  waddling  kind.  In  tortoises  and 
turtles,  and  in  Crocodilia,  among  reptiles,  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  pelvis  resembles  that  of  man.  In  some 
snakes  (for  example,  boas^  pythons,  Tortrix,  ^c)  a 
rudimentary  pelvis  exists^  and  in  some  of  theae  an 
abortive  thi^dibono  is  also  represented*  In  aU  Am- 
phibians the  representative  of  the  ilinm  ia  invariably 
represented  in  the  pelvis,  and  an  labium  in  all  except 
Proteus.  In  fishes  many  variations  exiat  in  the  de- 
gree of  perfection  of  the  p»elvic  elements*  The  ilium 
of  Bshcs  is  almost  invariably  absent,  being  but  faintly 
represented  in  the  angler- fiKh  and  in  the  Chimtrra. 
In  no  tish  are  the  pelvic  elements  attached  by  bony 
union  to  the  spine.  The  tata  innominata^  or  inno* 
minate  bones  of  fishes,  conaist  probably  of  ischio-puhio 
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LoneSj  or  of  cartilAgea  alone;  and  in  many  fi&hm  theM 
|ielvic  elemouta  are  cotmected  to  the  bones  of  tlic 
shuuUler- girdle,  an  in  those  fishes  in  which  tho  ventral 
tina  (the  hind-limbs  of  fishes)  are  juguLu*  in  position — 
that  U,  pUced  on  the  throat  and  b^e»th  the  pectoral 
or  *  brea-^t  *  lirts,  as  in  the  ood,  &c. 

FEMILV,  or  Ht  TKEUA,  an  iaUnd  off  the  east  coast 
of  Africa,  20  miles  from  the  mainland,  and  about 
40  miles  north  from  Zanzibar,  aboat  40  miles  long 
by  10  miles  brcuwL  It  is  low,  well-wooded,  and  fer- 
tile; rice  i»  cnltivatcd,  and  carried  to  Z&oxibar.  At 
tho  bead  of  a  deep  inltrt  on  the  w  est  side  standi 
Chak-Chak,  tho  chief  port,  fort,  and  town. 

PEMBROKE^  or  Pembhokishiiie,  a  marltitne 
county  of  iSouth  Wales,  forming  the  extreme  west  of 
the  principality;  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  Car- 
ctiganablFe,  east  and  south -east  by  Carmartbenshii'e 
and  bay,  south  by  Bristol  Channel,  and  west  and 
north-west  by  St.  Getir^je's  Choimel ;  arua,  391,181 
acres.  Its  coast -line  is  deeply  indented  with  numerous 
bays  and  inlct»f  and  studded  with  islands.  The 
shores  also  aro  in  generai  high,  and  the  cli08  per- 
l>endiL'uLir,  The  surface  is  jjenerolly  uudulatingi, 
and  greatly  diversified  with  hills  and  dales,  decorated 
with  rich  mettdowe  aud  cora-fielda.  U'he  hills,  how* 
ever,  do  not  attain  any  great  elevation;  the  highest 
summit,  Precelly  Ti>p,  being  but  1754  fet*t  above 
sea-level.  The  authracite  or  8tone-o4>al  tract  bisects 
the  county;  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  great  eoal- 
basin  of  South  'l^'oles.  Copper  ore  has  been  found 
in  small  quantities;  but  lejid,  ir«>D,  slate,  and  coal 
are  the  only  mint-mis  worked  In  the  south  part 
the  limestone  Mid  old  retl  sandstone  formation  afford 
soils  of  excellent  quality,  but  in  tho  coal  and  slate 
districts  the  laud  is  wry  inferior.  The  climate  is 
homid  and  very  mild.  The  soils  ajjprortdiing  the 
eearshore  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  pro- 
duction of  barley.  Wheat,  oats,  nnd  potatoes  are 
the  principal  crops.  In  1S83  there  were  55,011  acres 
under  com  crops,  13,26  a  under  green  crops,  28,409 
under  grasses  and  clover  in  rotation,  and  206,052 
permanent  pasture;  There  were  83,436  cattle  and 
D1,Q01  sheep  in  tbe  county.  Black-cattle  are  f»t- 
tened  and  sent  to  the  Loudon  market.  The  hors^ 
are  small  sized,  but  much  esteemed.  Manufactures 
are  unimportant,  and  chieliy  domestic,  oonsbting 
mostly  of  coarse  woollen  articles  of  clothinc^ ;  the 
fisheries  are  valuable,  particularly  those  of  herrings. 
Chief  towns — Haverford-West,  Pembroke,  Pembroke 
Dock,  St.  DavidX  &ud  Tenby.  The  county  sends 
a  meml)er  to  Parliament.  Pop.  in  1871,  1^1,993;  in 
1881,  91,824. 

PEMBKOKE,  a  parliamentary  and  mtmidpal 
borough  and  seaport  U>wn  of  South  Wales,  capital 
of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  a  creek 
on  the  southern  side  of  Slilford-Haven,  206  miles 
west  of  London.  It  has  a  town -hall,  assembly -rootm', 
a  parish  and  several  other  churches^  and  {da.ces  r>f 
worship  for  Dlsdentera;  Kational,  British,  ojid  other 
schools,  kc  At  the  western  extremity  of  the 
rooky  ridge  on  which  the  town  stands  are  the  fine  pic- 
turesque ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  or  fortress  erected 
in  10^2,  the  remains  of  which  give  »>  idcnee  of  Its 
former  magniticence.  About  2  mile^  uoith-west 
from  the  Ujwn  Is  situated  Pembroke  Dock,  other- 
wite  called  Pater.  'J'he  goveniment  dock -yard  com- 
prises an  area  of  about  80  acrta,  and  is  inclosed  by 
a  lofty  wall  of  stone,  which  incliukis  various  public 
ofhces,  a  chapel,  and  residences  for  the  principal 
officers.  It  contains  several  slips  for  ship- building. 
The  town,  recently  built  here,  cuuflbts  of  several 
streets  of  neat  and  well-built  bousea,  partially  paved, 
with  numerous  gii^d  shopSj  niid  a  tioiit  incloaed 
market-place.  Pop.  of  tbo  muniei|ial  liorough  in 
1871,   lii,704;    in  18S1,   11.150.     Pembroke  unites 


with  I^iilford,  Tenby,  and   Weat43ii   in  Bend 
member  to  Parliament. 

PE^klBFvOKE  COLLEGE,  Caheiiiimb, 
founded  in  1347,  under  the  niune  of  V^tonoe-Mary^ 
by  Mary  de  tSt.  Paul,  widow  of  Aymcr  de  Vali 
earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  killed  on  his  weddta; 
at  a  tilting  match  held  in  honour  of  tbe  briilB^ 
in  consequence  of  this  sad  catastrophe,  ititlnd  fnpoi 
the  world,  l^equeatUing  her  estate  to  pious  WKt^ 
King  Henry  VL  was  so  liberal  a  bendactor  ta  ihe 
college  as  to  obtain  the  naiDe  of  &  aeootnd  fonader. 
There  arc  thirteen  fellowshi[«i  open  to  f4iUowt  of 
every  nation,  and  unrestrictod  as  to  counties,     Tbenr 

are  twenty-nin*j  scholarships  nerfectl'^  ^  ■ ^^rn-in* 

in  iralue  from  £80  to  £20  a  year. 

the  patronage  of  twelve  livings.     TL 

greatly  added  to  and  altered  between  the  y 

and  188u.     Ilio  chapel,  whidi  is  Corinthian 

wsa  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1 663^ 

tho  moit  noted  members    of   the  coUege   may 

mentioned  Iii«lley,  the  martyr.  Archbishops  Grinds! 

and  \\  bitgift,  Hpcnser  and  Cray,  the  poets^  WOUaio 

Pitt  (tbe  voun^^er),  the  statesman,  iic. 

PEMBROKE    COLLEGE,    Oxfobh,    originallj 
Broad^ates  Hail,  was  founde^l  lu  the  y^-nr  16 24 
James  L,  aud  obtained  its  name  f d.t >  n  Hi 

berty  earl  of  Pembroke.     The   cx>ti:  f 

college,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  comnii^-^ioncrs  und^ 
the  statute  17  and  18  Vict.  cap.  Ixxxl,  is  as  follows:— 
The  college  is  to  consist  of  a  master,  not  less  than 
ten  fellows,  and  of  not  less  than  twelve  acboUnk 
Tbe  fellowships  are  open  to  aU,  and  do  not  exceed 
£200  a  year  so  long  as  the  number  of  fello^-shipi 
does  not  eicceed  sixteen.  There  are  at  present  twenty- 
four  scholarships,  all  of  which  are  tenjsbla  for  tit^ 
yesrSf  with  the  exception  of  tho  Townaenii  icbolar» 
ships,  which  are  tenable  for  eight  years;  tha  faolilsnk, 
bowever,  sharing  in  tbe  emoluizienta  durin|^  fixti 
years  only. 

PEMlkllCAX.  originally  a  North  Ajoerican  lodtta 
preparation,  consisting  of  the  lean  portiona  of  v«aina 
cut  into  thin  sbccs,  ddve4»ted  of  fat,  and  dried  in  ths 
Sim.  As  meat  thus  preserved  contains  the  larg^ 
amount  of  nutriment  in  the  smallest  amount  of  space, 
it  Avas  introduced  into  the  gOTemment  victoallifi^ 
yanla,  where  it  is  made  uf  beef  cut  into  thin  sUoa^ 
[Kjundtid,  then  mixed  with  about  ita  own  welgfat  of 
melted  fat,  and  si^metimes  dried  fruity  and  then  oan^ 
pressed  into  hags.  It  is  chielij  used  in  hmg  aicttc 
explorations, 

PEN,  an  instrument  for  writing  with  a  flmd«  Pens 
of  some  sort  haTO  been  in  use  from  very  early  tinue, 
adapted  to  the  material  on  which  the  characters  vmr 
to  be  inscribed.  On  stone  or  meiaHic  plat^  steel 
gravers  were  used ;  this  is  the  irou  pen  of  Job  xiv 
24 »  For  tbe  wax  tablets  a  metallic  stylus  was  iiaod, 
one  end  of  wbieb  was  sharpened  for  markings  aad  IIm 
other  was  flattened  for  enuung  the  marks,  aad 
iug  the  wait.  Letters  were  also  frequentlj' 
with  a  fine  b:ur  |i>encil,  a  practice  whidi  is 
in  China  at  the  present  day.  Pens  of  rec«!s  w«rv 
made  at  a  very  early  peril  id*  for  writing  with  ink 
upon  papyrus.  The  reed  en j ployed  is  described  m 
small  and  hard,  and  about  the  slzo  of  a  swan's  qiiilL 
It  hail  been  asscrtctl  that  quills  were  used  for  wmiiv 
as  early  as  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  acx^arding  to  tbe  bb- 
tory  of  Constantius.  The  oldest  certain  aoei^uiil  is  a 
|^T.&sage  of  Isidore^  who  dieii  63 »1  A,D*,  and  who, 
the  insiruments  used  In  ^vriting,  luentioiis  r«ods 
feathers.  The  quills  generally  used  were  tboss  of 
the  gooae  and  swan,  and  for  extaretnely  fine  writtss 
those  of  the  crow.  Up  till  tho  end  of  the  tint  qusttsr 
of  the  present  century  these  formed  tli«  principal 
materials  from  which  pens  were  made.  As  iremt 
each  gouse  only  ten  or  twelve  good  qniUa  on  as 
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acoeptaoce  and  perfrtnnaiice  of  certjtin  fienitenlial 
works  in  atonement  tf  the  na;  und  the  funn  t»f  the 
fUfccrament  Is  the  senteaceof  abaolntion  from  tan  pro- 
nounoed  by  the  priest  who  received  the  confeaaion, 
and  hoA  been  B&tiBOt*d  of  the  earnest  re[>entaiice  of 
the  sinner.  According;  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Pro- 
iii:itaTa-i  thtre  in  nu  atich  pacrametit;  they  ttpimhtep 
repeutante  and  fulth  aa  the  only  requitilttisi  lor  for- 
giveneii«, 

PENANG,  Pl'lo-Pkkano,  or  Prince  op  Wales 
Island,  an  iiiland  bclon^ani^  to  Great  Britain,  hin^ 
ifct  the  north  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  J^lahicca,  olf 
tho  west  coast  of  the  Malay  PenitLsuta,  from  which 
it  is  Bcparated  by  a  channel  2  to  S  milca  octosa; 
leQtrth  of  the  bUad,  14  niiles;  brea«^^ltb,  S  milca;  area, 
about  106  iqtmre  mileSt  or  68,000  acres.  Tbo  settle- 
ment of  Penanjj  ahso  inclodes  Province  Welleslty,  a 
lung  strip  of  the  iMalay  Peninsula  opposite  the  island; 
thiH  strip  is  "I'A  miles  long  by  8|  brood;  area^  about 
tij3  square  miles,  or  1  i&,000  acres.  The  greater 
part  of  Province  Wellesley  h  fertile  plain,  and  the 
remainder,  about  one-eleventh  of  the  whole,  conswta 
of  low  wooded  hill  a,  the  hightst  of  which  reaches  a 
heiifht  of  1843  feet.  Two- fifths  of  Penim^  !«  plain, 
ami  tlie  rest  hills — for  the  moat  part  wooded — whioli 
rise  to  a  height  of  2734  feet  The  climate  is  hot, 
but  very  healthy;  bracing  sea-breezes  blow  every 
day,  and  rain  falls  ©very  month  duiin^  tho  year 
except  January  and  February;  tcrati-eratur©  from 
7ti^  to  90°"  Fahr.  The  scenery  is  very  beautiful,  ntpt 
unlike  that  of  the  WcHtem  Highlanda  of  Scotland, 
though  with  softer  features  The  rodcB  are  granite 
and  mica  ijchist;  the  soil  a  rich  vegetable  mould.  The 
settlement  producei  lagor,  rice,  and  coeoa-nuts  in 
abundance;  together  with  coffee,  cloves,  areca-nuts, 
ginger,  iweet  -  potatoes,  tho  pine-apple,  shaildock, 
luuiana,  orange,  lemon,  plantain,  man^o,  guava^  Jkc. 
Of  the  217,000  acres  formings  the  total  area  of  tho 
settlement  over  65,000  arc  under  rico,  37,000  under 
cficoa-nut  trees,  14,000  under  sugar-cane,  and  10,000 
under  arecatrties,  while  about  81,700  acres  are  uncul- 
tivated, and  of  which  only  alMiut  COO  are  uncultivable. 
Amcmgtt  timber  trees  are  the  teak,  dammar -pine, 
caoutchouc,  cypress,  Ac  Tigers,  dvetw,  wild -cats, 
monkeys,  wild  oxen,  and  ho;,^  are  natives,  aa  are  also 
pelicans,  pea -fowl,  adjutant^  (a  kind  of  stork),  and 
numerous  species  of  brilliantly -pluniaged  birds.  liiif- 
faloes  and  cattle  are  extensively  raised  for  dairy  or 
farm  purposes,  and  hogs  in  great  numbers  by  the 
(Jhinese  for  food.  Goats  and  sheep  are  scarce,  hut 
jKiidtry  DJ*^  plentiful.  The  coojtts  akmnd  with  fish, 
twenty  varieties  of  which,  chiefly  caught  by  the 
Malays,  are  brought  to  the  markets  Tin -ore  is 
abundant,  but  little  wrought*  George  Town,  or 
Penang,  as  it  is  generally  called,  the  capital  antl 
jiort  of  the  settlement,  b  situated  on  a  tongue  of 
land  on  tlie  east  side  of  the  island.  It  has  a  fiopu- 
lation  of  nearly  60,000  inhabitants,  principally  Chin- 
ese, many  of  them  merchants  and  shopkeepers.  It 
is  a  hamlsome  town,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
«iRe»  The  port  is  approachable  ordy  by  the  north 
channel  The  vabie  of  the  total  im|Kirt8  in  18S2  was 
£4,t>O8,705;  that  of  tlio  total  exports  in  the  same  year, 
i;5,594,736.  The  population  of  the  settlement  is 
rapidly  increasing;  according  to  the  census  returns  of 
1871  it  minibered  1^3,230;  at  the  census  of  1381  the 
tt^tal  population  was  190,597,  of  whfini  674  were 
Kuropean,  67.820  Chinese,  81,775  Malaya,  25,173 
Tamils,  and  12,155  Jawi  Pekaus  (a  class  of  Malays 
by  intermarriage  with  nativtss  of  India},  and  *ither 
racesi.  Penang  was  made  over  by  treaty  to  the  Ea»t 
India  Company  in  1780  by  the  Rijuh  i>f  (juoda,  and  in 
1 806  was  eftx'ttrd  into  a  »e jMirate  presidency.  I n  1  S3 0, 
iKiwever,  four  vearM  after  Malacca  and  Singapore 
were  incorporated  into  the  Straits  Settlements^  the 


whole  tliree  were  united  under  a  g^ortniw  ( 
nate   to   the    Presidency   if    liengaL      They   we 
removed  from  the  control  of  the  Ludia  office  iili^ 
and  now  hold  the  jKjeiLiou  of  a  crown  ci*lony  1 
common  governor,  Penang  and  Malac<:A  kavi 
a  lieutenant-governor. 

PENATES,  the  private  or  public  gods  of  _ 
Bomanit.  The  images  of  these  gods  were  kept  in  the 
penetralia,  or  central  part  of  every  house.  The 
Lares  were  included  among  the  Penates,  btit  were 
not  the  only  Pt- nates;  for  each  family  had  generally 
hut  one  Lar,  whereas  the  Penates  are  usually  spoken 
of  in  the  plural  As  Jupiter  and  Juno  wef«  re- 
ganled  as  tlie  protectors  of  the  happiness  and  pence 
of  the  family,  these  divinities  were  worshipped  ss 
Penates;  and  *akch  hearth,  as  the  ssTnbol  of  domostie 
union,  had  it**  Vesta*  The  most  celebrated  at  Rome 
wore  those  that  protected  the  empire,  lliese  wers 
believed  to  have  been  brought  into  Italy  by  ^^Ineaa^ 
tftgether  with  Vesta  and  her  eternal  fire.  Thej  stood 
in  a  iihajwl  near  the  centre  of  the  dty,  in  a  pU« 
trailed  Sub  Vt^lia,  Aecortling  to  Varro  and  Macn>biu» 
the  Penates  were  rude  images  of  wood  or  stone  fur- 
nished with  a  spear;  and  generalj,on  their  departure, 
and  consuls,  pribtors.  and  dictators,  when  they  retired 
from  office,  sacriWced  victims  before  them* 

PENCIL,  an  instrument  used  for  painting,  draw- 
ing, and  writiug.  The  iirst  pencils  used  by  artists 
wore  probably  jjieces  of  coloured  earth  or  chalk  cut 
into  a  form  convenient  for  holding  in  the  hsoid. 
AVith  such  instruments  the  monochromes^  or  one- 
coloured  pictures,  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  ii*«fe 
drawn.  On  the  introduction  of  wet  colour^  how- 
ever, delicate  bruslKS  of  iine  hairs  were  used.  Pen- 
cils of  this  kind,  anil  of  various  degrees  of  fineness^ 
are  now  almo«!t  solely  used  by  painters  for  laying  on 
their  colours;  but  in  China  and  Japan  they  are  gene- 
rally employ edj  instead  of  pens,  for  writing.  The 
hairs  uf^ed  for  thc«e  pencils  are  obtained  from  the 
Ciimel,  badger,  squirrel,  sable,  goat,  Jtc  The  finest 
pencils  rciiuire  very  careful  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  tVie  hairs;  their  naturally  fine  points  must 
all  be  ill  one  tlirection;  the  central  one  must  proje^ 
the  farthent,  all  the  others  receding  in  sucoeasion,  so 
as  to  form  a  smooth  cone  terminating  in  a  sharp  point. 
The  hairs,  being  selected,  are  bound  in  a  little  roll  by  a 
string  tied  tightly  rtiund  their  root  ends;  the  points  art 
alBi>  temporarily  bound  together.  The  roll  is  then 
introduced  into  the  large  end  of  a  quill  tubei,  which 
has  l)«en  softened  by  moisture.  As  the  quill  dries 
the  increased  pressure  caused  by  its  contraction  holds 
the  hairs  securely  in  thdr  place;  but  the  premnv 
should  not  be  so  great  as  to  make  the  points  spread 
apart  when  they  are  untied.  For  larger  pencils  a  sodeet 
of  tin-plate  is  UMed  instead  ol  Iha  quilL  Black-lead 
pencils,  for  writing  or  drawing,  are  made  of  graphite 
or  pluml>ago,  the  tineat  qualities  of  which  are  found 
in  the  Borrovvilale  mines  in  Cumberland,  and  in 
Siberia  and  other  parts  of  Hussitw  Inferior  kinds 
are  also  found  in  Austria,  Prussia,  Ceylon,  and  sercrsl 
districts  in  North  America^  hut  they  are  only  naed 
for  km^'priced  pencils,  Blcx:kji  of  graphite  ar«  now 
rarely  found  of  nuSicient  size  and  purity  that  they 
can  be  sawn  up  into  the  small  squaro  slices  of  ordi- 
nary j^encil  k^ngth;  but  fortunately  a  method  has 
lieen  devised  of  purifying  the  more  gritty  varieties 
w  hich  are  ground  to  a  fme  t>owder,  which  is  levigated 
or  washed  until  it  is  pure,  and  then  rnmpmud  hj 
hydraulic  prej^«e5i  mU.}  solid  blocks,  from  which  slices 
are  cut  as  gotnl  as  those  origin :dly  olitained  fron 
large  blocks  of  unprepared  graphite.  SimpJe  as  the 
process  of  pressing  the  powcler  into  blocks  may 
appear,  it  was  at  tircst  found  very  difficult  in  practiot' 
the  ditliculty  of  pre^^tng  out  the  contained  air  was 
so  great  that  the  presses  broke  under  the  strain.  T1» 
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idea  of  operating  in  %  xiucnum  was  su^geeted,  bnt  it 
waa  found,  if  not  quite  impossible,  at  least  unprofit- 
able to  introduce  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump 
an  apparatus  for  compresBin^  the  powder.  The  dltti^ 
culty  was  at  last  sunnoutited  by  Mr.  Brodcedon  of 
Londbn  by  an  arrangcmeat  su  eimple  as  it  ia  eoailr 
executed.  After  com  pressing  the  powder  into  bloGks 
of  2  or  3  inches  square  with  moderate  pressure, 
they  are  coated  with  very  thin  paper  ^ued  over 
the  whole  surface.  A  mnaU  hole  is  then  made  in 
one  side  of  the  contiiit^,  sevomi  blocks  are  placed 
in  the  receiver  of  on  air- pump,  and  the  air  having 
been  removed  the  oriiicG  in  each  is  closed  by  an 
adhesive  wafer,  which  preventii  the  return  of  the  air 
when  they  are  taken  out  of  the  receiver.  They  are 
then  «ubuiitted  to  a  resrulated  pressure  for  abiiut 
twenty-four  hours,  and  when  the  co^ng  ia  removed 
the  blocks  are  found  as  soHd  as  specimens  from  the 
mine.  The  various  shades  of  darkness  in  the  best 
drawing  pencils  is  secured  by  tho  selection  of  trpcci* 
mens  of  gra|ahite  of  varying  degrees  of  density,  but 
it  is  ofimmonly  obtained  by  adding  sulphur  or  sul- 
phuret  of  antimony,  and  by  subjecting  the  grapbite 
to  the  action  of  beat.  For  the  chea]>e3t  aortn  the 
worst  quality  of  jtlumbago  is  mixed  with  black  chalk 
and  size  and  forniefl  ifito  a  paste.  To  prevent  the 
small  square  t$hp  from  br^bkiiif  anfl  soiling  the 
hanils  it  is  inelo^ted  in  a  case  of  wood.  The  wood 
generally  employe<l  is  cedar,  and  is  siiwn  first  into 
thin  boards  about  half  the  thickness  of  the  intended 
pencils;  these  are  cut  into  pieces  about  10  inches 
long  by  G  inches  wide.  They  are  tlien  ready  for 
the  groiiving-enginc,  which  consists  of  two  revolving 
saws  going  at  inconceivable  sjieed;  tme  saw  outs  the 
woo^l  into  narrow  »*|iuire  nnlia ;  the  other^  ]>laoed 
within  the  eighth  of  an  inch  of  it,  nmlcea  a  tine  square 
groove  nXixw^  the  rcKl,  and  cuts  it  to  sise  at  the  same 
time.  Adjuining  the  grooving  appamttiB  imitiother 
circular  saw,  whith  cuts  B\l\yt  of  wood  as  covers  to 
the  groovetl  lengtha.  ITieee  two  Toda,  with  the  pre- 
pared slice  of  graphite  fitted  into  the  groove,  are 
handed  to  the  fastener* up^  who  glues  the  inner  sur- 
faces, presses  them  together^  and  sets  the  rod  to  dry; 
they  are  then  passed  through  the  rounding  machine, 
dressed  with  a  semicirciilar  plftue,  cut  at  the  eufls, 
and  polished  by  rubbing  with  a  abnrk-tikin — this 
latter  operation  being  performed  by  girls.  They  are 
finally  stam[>ed  with  the  maker's  name  and  with  the 
letters  indicating  their  qnality^ — H,  HH^  HHH 
standing  for  bard,  hanler,  and  very  hard;  B  for  black, 
and  repeated  for  the  deeper  shades;  HB  for  hard- 
black;  FS  for  fine  stroke;  and  so  on.  Coloured 
pencils  are  prepared  by  the  use  of  various  chadkSj 
tmcb  as  are  used  for  crayons,  iuEteatl  of  the  graphite* 
The  chalk  is  rednctid  to  powder,  mixed  with  a  little 
hot  melted  wax  to  give  it  softness  and  adliesiveneas. 
It  IS  theD  pressed,  cut,  and  cased,  as  already  de- 
Bcrilied.  Pencils  for  writing  on  slate  are  made  by 
cutting  sLiitc  into  small  square  pieces  and  rounding 
them,  or  into  narrtiw  elifwi  and  incasing  them  with 
cedar  covers,  ns  abovt?. 

PENTjANT,  or  Pennant,  in  the  royal  na\7^,  a 
sort  of  long  narrow  banner  with  St.  George's  Crosa 
in  the  head,  displayed  from  the  main  nuutt-head  of  a 
ship-of'war,  and  usually  terminating  in  t^'o  ends  or 
points,  called  the  mctiHow'z  taiL  It  denotes  that  a 
vessel  is  in  actual  service. 

Broad  pfndtini  Ui  a  kin<l  nf  3ng  tenniuatitig  in  one 
or  two  points,  uaed  to  difrtinguiBb  tht»  diief  of  a 
squadron. 

Pendant  is  aljto  a  short  piece  of  rope  fijted  on  each 
nde,  under  the  shrouils,  upon  the  heads  of  the  main 
ttid  fore  masts. 

Riuldcr  pemlantit  arc  strong  ropes  made  fast  to  a 
rudder  bv  means  of  chains;  their  use  is  to  prevent 
Vou'x 


the  loss  of  the  rudder  if  by  any  accidsDft  it  should 
get  unshipped. 

PENDANT,  in  architecturo,  is  an  ornamented 
polygonal  figure  of  btoue  or  wood  hanging  from  the 
roof^  vault,  or  staircase  of  a  Gothic  building.  Fine 
examples  of  stone  pendants  ue  to  be  seen  in  the 
chapel  of  Henry  VI L  at  Westminster  Abl.iey. 

PENDULUM,  a  heavy  body  suspended  so  that 
it  is  free  to  turn  about  an  axis,  not  vortical,  which 
does  not  pus  through  its  centre  of  gravity.  Its  only 
position  of  stable  equilibrium  is  that  in  which  its 
centre  of  gravity  is  in  the  same  vertical  plane  with 
the  axis.  If  the  body  is  displaced  from  the  |7osition 
of  ef|uilihrium  it  will  tend  to  return  to  that  position, 
and  it  wlU  oscillate  from  one  side  of  that  position  to 
the  other  until  it«  energy  is  destroy erl  by  friction, 
and  it  at  length  comes  to  rest.  If  the  friction  at  the 
axis  is  small  enough  to  be  neglected,  and  if  the  body 
is  surrounded  hy  a  vacuum,  its  swings  are  all  sensibly 
the  same,  and  are  all  executed  in  the  same  time. 
The  time  taken  by  the  body  to  poss  from  a  given 
position  and  to  come  again  to  that  position  under  the 
same  circumstances  is  called  *  a  period/  or  the  com- 
plete period  of  its  oscillation.  If  the  circular  motion 
of  any  point  of  the  IxKly  is  carefully  observeil,  it  will 
be  found  not  to  b©  trtily  harmonic  (see  MKCHAmCB), 
and  the  f  »eriod  of  a  great  oscilLation  is  found  to  be 
somewhat  longer  than  the  period  of  a  »mall  one. 
However,  if  the  displaoemsnt  of  tho  body  from  its 
position  of  rest  ia  never  very  great,  tho  period  of  ita 
<iacillation  is  Beriflibly  constant,  and  dejxtnds  on  the 
shape  and  mass  of  the  body,  and  on  the  position  of 
the  axis  of  «UBp«.nsion.  The  Icns^th  nf  the  path  of  a 
point  during  a  complete  ^'ibration  ia  cnileti  the  *  ampli- 
tude^ of  the  vibration. 

The  Cffchid  is  a  well-known  cnrve  in  geometiy; 
it  has  the  pecnliar  property  tliat  when  its  axis  isi 
vertical,  if  a  lieftYj  niiall  body  bo  constrained  to 
remain  on  the  curvo^  and  if  it  full  without  friction 
along  the  cnrve  by  the  motion  of  gravity,  the  periods 
of  its  oscillations  are  all  exactly  equal  whether  the 
lengths  of  its  vibrations  to  one  side  and  tho  other  of 
of  the  axis  be  great  or  am  all.  Now  a  amall^  heavy 
Iwdy,  suspended  by  a  fine,  inextetj^ible  thread 
between  two  cycloidal  'cheeks/  h*  known  to  move 
in  a  cycloidal  path,  eo  that  the  nsciliutiona  of  such  a 
body  are  isochronous.  This  arrangcmont  is  called 
a*cydoidal  pendulum.*  {See  CxciAmh)  A  small, 
heavy  body  stiapended  fn^m  a  fixeil  [Noiiit  by  a  string, 
and  caused  to  vibrate  without  mucli  friction,  is  called 
a  "simple  pendulum.'  In  investigating  the  motion 
the  string  is  sup[iosed  to  be  inextcusiblu,  the  bcxly  is 
supposed  to  be  a  heavy  particle — thjit  is,  to  have 
mass  and  yet  to  be  infinitely  smftll,  and  there  ia  sup- 
posed to  be  no  friction  either  at  the  ptitit  of  mipjM>rt 
or  from  the  viscosity  of  the  air.  If  a  simple  i>eiidu- 
lum  and  a  cycloidal  penduhim  of  the  same  length  am 
set  vibrating  near  eadi  other  the  cycloidal  one  may 
be  used  na  a  measurer  of  time^  and  it  will  soon  become 
evident  that  the  peri^wls  of  vibration  of  the  simple 
pendulum  are  longer  thiui  those  of  the  oycloidal,  but 
that  their  lil^iagrcement  gets  less  and  le^w  as  the 
swings  get  smaller  and  smaller^  and  when  the  simple 
pendulum  has  come  nearly  to  rest  the  periods  are 
sensibly  the  same,  lltua,  when  the  swings  of  a  simple 
pendultim  are  not  too  great — that  ia»  when  they 
are  never  more  than  about  3"  on  each  side  of  the 
po5i  tiun  *jf  rest — the  pendulum  is  sensibly  isochronous 
and  its  period  is  true  to  the  law' — ■ 

T  =  2ir  ViT 

0 

where  T  is  the  period  of  a  complete  vibmtion  (readers 
will  remember  that  ^the  time  of  vibration'  of  a  pen- 

1  To  ftliow  that  for  tmall  vwinga  the  iisipltf  pfiodtilimi  is 
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dalum,  wbich  lb  a  term  oommoolj  employed^  la  balf 
a  complete  period)^  wliere  ir  is  tbe  well-known  mathe- 
matical Dumber  3*141  G,  where  I  is  tbe  length  of  the 
pendulum  in  feet,  and  g,  the  acceJeration  due  to 
gravitj,  is  3  2' 19  feet  per  aecond  at  London^  Tbe 
'Mconds'  pendulum  has  for  its  tiitieof  vibration  (half 
its  complete  period)  one  Beccmd  In  the  above  equa* 
tion,  putting  for  T  two  secondji,  and  for  £?  32  19,  we 
find  the  length  of  the  aeconds  pendulum  at  London 
to  be  3'2a  feet,  or  391 398  inchea.  The  proof  of  the 
above  law  will  be  found  in  treatiAea  on  mechaQica. 
An  approximAte  experimental  proof  ia  very  eaay;  a 
amall  lead  bullet  may  be  suiipended  by  a  fine  silk 
thread,  and  set  swinging:;  a  stop-watch  in  hand^ 
count  how  many  swings  the  piendulum  makes  in  say 
two  minuteSj  and  calculate  the  appro !Lim ate  period 
of  one  vibration  in  seconds ;  it  will  bo  found  ti3 
satiiify  the  law  which  we  have  given.  It  is  evident 
that  the  law  enables  us  to  calculate  g  for  any  ])Iace 
if  we  know  the  length  of  a  Bimple  pendulum  and  the 
period  of  iu  swing  at  that  place*  In  the  article 
GaAViTT  (F«iBCE  OF)  a  table  ia  ^vtin  of  the  leri^ha 
of  the  seconds  pendulum,  as  determined  by  ex  peri - 
meut|  at  different  places  on  the  earth,  and  g  in  feet 
per  second  as  calculated  from  tbc^te  lengths. 

A  truefiiiiii>le  pendulum  is  a  mathematical  abstrac- 
tion. A  heavy  particle,  an  inexteneible  and  inflexible 
weigh tlesB  tstring,  and  nu  frietiou;  these  conditions  aro 
only  approxiniakul  to  in  nature.  The  table  of  lengths 
of  simple  «ecojid!i  [lendulumst  referred  to  above,  wm 
datermined  from  experiments  with  large  masses  of 
metal  called  *  com^xiuud  pendulums.'  A  compound 
pendulum  is  usually  a  rigid,  heavy,  peuduluus  bcxly; 
friction  is  much  leseened  by  supporting  the  body  on 
a  ateel  knUe-etlge  renting  on  a  tabic  of  agate.  When 
the  vibrations  uf  a  compound  pendulum  are  small 
they  are  isochronous,  and  tho  period  of  vibration  may 
be  calculated  when  the  dii^tance  of  ita  centre  of  gra- 
vity from  the  axis  and  the  *  moment  of  inertia'  (which 
see)  of  the  body  al>out  the  axis  are  known.  Thua  if 
I  ii  the  moment  of  inertia,  and  A  the  distance  from 
the  axis  ttj  the  ceritie  of  grukvity,  it  may  be  proved 
that  the  length  of  the  simple  [>endulum  which  hag 
the  same  period  of  vibration  us  the  compound  one  la 

I 

Tlipough  o,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body,  draw  a 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  meeting  it  m  c;  then  c  may 
be  called  the  centre  of  suspension,  co  is  A  in  the 
above  formula*  If  €G  i«  produced  to  o,  bo  that  co  =  /, 
the  length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum,  then 
O  is  calked  the  *  centre  of  oscillation'  of  the  compound 
pendulum*  If  the  whole  mass  of  the  body  were 
gathererl  at  o,  and  susyiended  by  a  thread  U>  c,  its 
period  of  vibration  would  of  course  be  the  same  as 
that  of  tho  compound  |)endulum.  It  may  be  shown 
that  the  centres  of  oscillation  and  suj^penaion  are  con- 
yertible,  the  period  of  oscillation  aljout  each  being 
the  same.  Iiiteresling  deductiona  as  to  the  position 
of  the  axis  about  which  a  body  will  vibrate  most 
rapidly  will  be  found  in  Thomson  and  Tail's  Ele- 
ments of  Natural  Philosophy.  When  the  lengthy  /, 
of  the  equivalent  aim  pie  pendulum  is  known,  a  com- 
pound pendulum  may  beuBed  to  iletermine  the  force 

almoftt  iih;)ohrouon».  we  here  glvs  llie  completo  formula.  T, 
r,  (,  f7  are  ss  &bov«,  A  Is  tbs  vened  lina  of  Ui«  am  of  oaoiUS' 

Kit}  "^  ^^*  ^  ii\flnUum.} 
Tor  small  swings  ^f  ^  exoeedtDgly  smaU,  and  mmj  be 
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of  gravity  at  any  plaos.  Now  the  calculaHi 
by  first  accurately  c^culatiog  the  moment  of 
ia  rather  diffi^Tult,  and  Captain  Kater  proposed  to 
employ  the  principle  of  convertibility  erf  tbe  oentves 
of  QsdQlation  and  suspension  in  obtalniiig  acoirate 
results.  A  body,  part  of  whose  mafis  may  be  ahiftwj 
in  its  position  relatively  to  the  rest,  ia  tuapeouied 
at  a  point  c,  and  Hien  inverted  and  8u.<<peQded  at  a 
point  o^  as  nearly  aa  possible  the  old  centre  of  oedl- 
lation.  liy  several  trials  and  sbif tings  uf  tho  move- 
able weight  the  periods  of  vihraUon  about  C  and  o 
are  made  exactly  equal,  and  when  this  ia  dlooe  Uim 
dittanoe  from  c  to  o  is  the  length  of  the  oarreipoad' 
ing  Bimple  pendulum.  Knife-edges  are  empT 
e  and  o.  As  /  is  now  determined^  it  is  onljrl 
sary  to  find  T  for  the  use  of  the  formula  in 
ing  (J.  The  *  method  of  coincidences'  is  employfid 
determining  T.  Suppose  the  observer  to  h^ve  a  go 
clocks  Certain  marks  made  on  the  erperimental 
pendulum  and  on  the  dock  pendulum  are  oba^^ed 
by  a  telescojie  at  the  lowest  points  of  thmr  arcs  of 
vibration.  These  lowest  pomts  are  in  one  line  with 
the  observer.  A  diaphmg:m  on  the  telescope  lintiti 
the  lield  of  view  to  a  very  narrow  aperture^  aod  acRMn 
this  aperture  the  marks  are  seen  to  {nea.  Suppoiiiig 
the  period  of  the  clock  pendulum  to  be  eomewbit 
leas  than  that  of  the  body,  the  clock  will  gain  on  the 
body,  and  at  length,  at  a  oertain  vibratioa,  the  marks 
on  the  two  pendulums  will  ooincide  in  their  paaiaga 
through  the  field  of  view*  The  marks  will  now  * 
to  separate,  and  after  a  time  they  will  again  coindi 
in  their  passage.  If  the  pendulums  vibrate  re^piIaH]^ 
the  time  between  the  two  coincidences  will  be  mea- 
sured by  a  certain  integral  number  of  complete  vibra* 
tions  of  the  clLK?k  |)endulum  and  by  aa  integral 
number,  one  lesa  than  the  fonner,  of  ^"ibrations  of  the 
experimental  pendulum.  A  simple  proportion  eiwbftei 
T  to  be  calculated.  Thus  if  the  pcrit»d  of  a  complete 
vibration  of  the  clock  ia  two  secimds,  and  if  thirty 
complete  vibrations  of  the  clock  correspond  to  twenty- 
nine  of  the  experimental  pendulum,  as  the  period* 
are  inversely  proportional  to  the  numbers  of  ilhca- 
tioQfi  in  the  same  time — 

S9  :30  ::3  :  2*C69. 

So  that  T  ^  2  069  secondi.  The  Ta3ti«  of  T  thus 
found  and  the  values  of  I  determined  fmm  T  1^  tmr 
first  formula  require  aome  oorrections  or  'reduc- 
tiona/  llie  centre  of  oscillation  does  not  describe  a 
cycloid;  the  point  of  support  is  not  abstijutely  fixed; 
the  air  has  viscosity  and  buoyancy ;  the  length  chaofies 
with  change  of  temperature.  After  oorreeting'  for 
these  disturbing  influences,  and  calculating  17»  i^  v 
necessary  to  correct  for  height  above  the  iearli 
the  attraction  of  intervening  land,  the  rise  of  the 
aupposing  the  land  remove((  ftc 

Ihe  length  of  the  seoosndi  pendnlum  jnmj 
regarded  as  a  fixed  lengthy  capable  of  being  recore 
at  any  time  if  employed  as  a  standard.  An  ad  of 
Parliament,  5  Geo.  lY.,  defines  the  yard  to  coDtain 
thirty -six  equal  parts  such  that  there  are  39' 1893  of 
them  in  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  ■eeoada 
of  mean  time  in  the  latitude  of  London  in  vaoio 
the  level  f>f  the  sea  at  temperature  62*  Fahr, 
in  lb34  the  commiiasionera  ap^pointed  to 
tbe  restoration  of  standard  weights  and 
lost  in  1S34  by  fire,  reported  that  several  di 
of  reduction  of  pendulum  experiments  were  not  tnut* 
worthy  enough  for  the  determination  of  a  staadaid 
of  length,  and  they  recommended  a  material  ttaiidiid 
^the  distance  between  two  marks  on  a  oertiiQ  htf  of 
metal  under  given  circumstances — in  prefereaott  to 
any  standard  deriveii  from  measuring  natural  fiheDe- 
mena.     See  Length. 

In  ft  dock  it  is  neoenazy  that  the  period  of  vibra- 
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tton  of  the  pendulum  bIiouM  be  conBtant.  (Soo  Clock- 
woril)  As  all  subatanceB  oxpand  and  contract  with 
heat  and  cold,  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  ■uspcn- 
aion  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  pendulum,  and  aImi 
iti  momeiit  of  iiujrtia,  ani  continimllj  altering.  It  htua 
been  seen,  however,  that  the  length  of  the  equivalent 
Bimple  pendulum  depeuda  merely  ^n  the  ratio  of  these 
two  quantitiea,  and  not  on  their  abaolute  niagnitudea. 
Pendulums  conatnicted  m  that  increase  or  diminution 
of  temperature  do  not  affect  this  ratio  are  called  com- 
peneation  pcnduluma.  For  an  account  of  the  vanoua 
methods  of  compouBating  pendulums  the  reader  muat 
be  referred  to  treatisea  on  clocks.  For  Il«)hiii'fl  bal- 
ktic  pendulum  nee  MoUKirr  or  IjfERTiA. 

PENELOPE^  ia  dude  mythology,  the  daughter 
of  Icariua  and  Peribcca  of  Sparta.  When  she  reached 
womanhocid  her  extraordinary  beauty  attracted  many 
Boitore,  and  her  father  promised  to  give  her  to  the 
conqueror  in  a  foot  race.  Odysseus  (Ulysses)  won 
the  prijfi©,  hut  learlus  tried  to  jiersuode  his  daughter 
not  to  accompany  Odysseus  to  Ithaca.  The  young 
victt»r  allowed  her  to  decide  for  herself,  whereupon 
she  C4)vered  her  face  with  her  veil  to  hide  her  bluahea, 
thus  intimating:  her  desire  to  follow  her  husband* 
UTie  fruit  of  the  marriage  was  au  onJy  child,  Tele- 
macbus,  who  waa  but  an  infant  when  his  father 
sailed  against  Troy.  During  the  protracted  absence 
of  Odysseus  be  was  generally  regarded  as  dead,  and 
Penelop5  was  surrounded  by  a  host  of  suitora,  whom 
she  put  off  on  the  pretext  that  before  she  could  make 
up  Her  mind  she  must  fit^t  Bnit^h  a  large  robe  which 
she  was  making  for  her  father-in-law  liaL^rtea,  To 
gain  time  ehe  undid  by  night  the  work  she  hofl  done 
by  day.  Her  stratagem  waa  at  lo^rt  communicated 
to  the  suitors  by  her  aervanta,  and  her  poaition 
became  more  difficult  than  before;  but  fortunately 
Odysseus  returned  in  time  to  p^ot€^ct  his  chaste  apouae* 
Such  is  the  simple  and  touching  Homeric  legend,  but 
some  later  writeni  give  Penelope  a  very  dillerent 
character;  they  assert  that  ahe  became  the  mother 
of  Pan  by  Hermea  or  by  all  the  auitors  together;  that 
her  husband  repudiated  her  on  his  return,  and  that 
she  went  to  S|iarta  and  thenee  to  Mautinea,  where 
her  tmnb  was  elm wn  in  after  ages. 

PENGUIN,  a  genus  of  Natatorial  or  swinmiing 
Lirds,  sometimes  included  in  the  Alcidae  or  Auk 
family,  at  other  times  included  in  a  special  and  dis^ 
fcinct  group,  to  which  the  name  of  the  Spheniscidie 
is  given.  The  Penguins  form  members  of  the  Brevi- 
pennate  aection  of  the  Natatores,  and  possess  rudi- 
mentary wings,  destitute  of  quilbf  eathers,  and  covered 
with  a  scaly  integument  or  akin.  Although  useless 
as  organs  of  flight,  the  winga  are  very  effective  aids 
in  diving;  and  on  land  they  may  ho  usliI  after  the 
fashion  of  f ore-limba,  Tlie  hinder  toe  ia  rudimentary, 
or  wanting  in  some  species.  The  toes  are  completely 
webbed.  These  birda  exist  in  immense  numbers  in 
the  Antarctic  seas,  lliey  occur  on  the  South  Afri- 
cKa  and  South  Amencan  coasts,  being  found  in  large 
flooks  at  Terra  del  Fue^o  and  on  the  Pacific  lalinda. 
Tbej  are  gregarious  in  habits.  On  shore  these  birds 
have  the  habit  of  standing  in  long,  regular  lines, 
resembling  files  of  soldiers  drawn  up  in  military 
array.  From  the  fact  of  the  limbs  being  phiced 
quite  at  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  bo<ly,  these  birdd 
naturally  assume  an  erect  attitude  when  on  land; 
this  circtmistance,  together  with  their  rudimentary 
wings  and  curious  habits,  giving  to  these  birds  a  gro> 
tesque  appearance.  Tbc  female  incubates  the  eggs^ 
holding  tiiem  between  the  thighs;  and  they  are  said 
to  carry  oH  the  egga  in  the  same  fashion  when  dis- 
turbed or  alarmed.  The  male  supplies  the  female 
with  focNl  during  incubation,  both  parents  feeding 
the  jonng  after  they  are  hatched.  The  nesta  are 
formifid  in  the  hollowa  of  rocks,  and  the  eggs  are 


deposited  on  tlie  thick  layer  of  excrement,  which, 
accumulating  through  long  periods  of  time,  conati- 
tutes  the  valued  guano  of  commerce.  The  Penguins 
will  retaliate  and  defend  themselves  when  attacked ; 
hut  they  are  in  geuend  lazily -inclined  birds,  and  may 
he  killed  readily  and  in  numbers  hy  blows  from  a 
stick.  Several  species  (for  example,  the  King  Pen- 
guin) arc  said  to  steal  and  devour  the  eggs  of  smaller 
ape<:iee.  As  a  family  the  Penguins  represent,  in  the 
aouthero  seas,  the  nearly-allied  Auka  of  the  north-am 
and  Arctic  regions.  The  Jackass  Penguin  (Spfi^nii- 
eva  or  Aptenocltiki  dtmcrius)^  found  at  the  Falkland 
Islonila;  the  King  l^enguin  (A,  Pataf/ottica,  see  Pi. 
CLIL-CLIIL  fig.  U%  of  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan; the  Macaroni  or  Crested  Penguin  (^1.  Chrtj- 
iiX'ovvey,  and  the  A,  Papua  are  known  species.  The 
Great  Magellanic  Penguin  {A.  or  SphenUcta  Ma^jd- 
lank' 111)  averages  aboxit  2  feet  in  length,  and  weighs 
from  30  to  40  Iba.  ThiM  latter  is  the  largest  species* 
PENITENTIAL  PSjVLMS,  the  seven  psalnii 
vi,  xxxii  xxxviii.  li.  cii.  cxxx,  cxliii  of  the  Author- 
ized Version,  corresponding  with  vi.  xxxi.  xxxvii.  1. 
ci.  cxxix*  cxliL  of  the  Vulgate.  They  ore  so  termed 
aa  being  specially  expressive  of  contritiun,  and  gene- 
rally accepted  by  CThristians  as  forms  of  prayer  suit- 
able for  the  repentant.  They  see  in  Ut  have  been 
selected  at  an  early  period,  and  reference  is  made  to 
them  by  Origen,  By  order  of  Innocent  III.  they  had 
to  be  recited  in  Lent,  and  several  popiea  attached  an 
indulgence  tn  their  recital  They  have  a  afKGcial  place 
in  the  breviary  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  paalm 
moat  frequently  repeated  as  being  the  most  penitential 
is  the  Miserere,  the  11.  of  the  Autborixed  Version. 

PENITENTLIRY,  a  prison  in  which  convicted 
offendera  are  confined  and  subjected  to  a  course  of 
discipline  and  instmction  with  a  view  to  their  refor- 
mation,  Penitcntiariee  were  instituted  by  act  19 
George  IIL  cap.  \iL,  the  principal  objects  being  by 
Bobriety  and  cleanliness — by  a  regular  course  of 
labour — by  solitary  confinement  during  the  intervals 
— and  by  religious  instmction,  to  preserve  and  ajnend 
the  health  of  offenders,  to  accustom  them  to  habits  of 
industry^  to  guard  them  from  pemiciotifi  company, 
and  to  teach  them  the  princi|>lea  and  practice  of 
moral  and  social  duty.    See  Prison  Discipline, 

PENN,  WiLix\«,  wss  horn  in  London  in  1644. 
He  WAS  the  only  s*m  of  Sir  William  Penn,  vice-ad- 
miral of  England  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  after- 
wards knighted  by  King  Charles  II.  for  his  succesiaful 
services  against  the  Dutclu  He  appears  to  have 
been  seriously  inclined  from  hia  youth^  having  im> 
bibed  religious  impressions  as  early  as  his  tw^elf  th 
year,  wbidi  were  st^on  afterwards  oouiirmed  by  the 
ministry  of  Thomas  Loe,  an  eminent  preacher  among 
the  Quakera^  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  entered 
as  a  gentleman  conimoner  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where,  meeting  with  some  other  Btudents  who  were 
devoutly  inclined,  they  venturcnl  to  hold  meetings 
auiong  themselves,  wherein  they  both  preached  and 
prayed.  This  gave  great  offence  to  the  heads  of  the 
ottllege,  by  whom  these  Kealoua  tyrm  were  at  first 
only  confined  for  nonconformity;'  but  [«rsi*iting  in 
their  religious  exercisea,  neglecting  to  attend  church 
services^  and  stripping  aome  of  their  fellow-students 
of  their  gowns^  they  were  finally  expelled  the  uni* 
versity.  Hb  father  endeavoured  in  vain  to  divert 
him  from  his  religious  pursuits,  but  finding  kim  in- 
flexible, beat  him  severely,  and  turned  Mm  out  of 
doors.  Eelenting,  however,  at  the  interoesalon  of  his 
mother,  he  sent  his  son  to  Pane,  whence  he  returned 
Eo  well  skilled  in  the  French  language,  and  «jther 
polite  accomplishmcJita,  that  he  was  again  joyfully 
received  at  home.  After  hia  return  from  France  he 
was  admitted  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  with  a  view  of  st inly- 
ing the  hiWf  and  continued  there  till  Lis  twenty- 
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Becood  year,  when  hu  fftlher  oomiiiHted  to  him  tlie 
nuuuigeineiit  of  a  oonsiderable  estate  in  IrelaniL  At 
Cork  lie  met  again  with  Thomaa  Ltie*  Fean  from 
that  biinc  ooaataotly  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Quakers,  though  in  a  time  of  hot  persecution.  He 
was  soon  afterwards^  with  mauy  others^  takoa  at  a 
meetings  in  Gork^  aod  carried  before  tho  mayor,  by 
whom  they  were  oommitted  to  priflou;  but  joimg 
Fcoa  waa  soon  reteased,  on  applicatiuu  to  the  Earl 
of  Orrerv,  thtjti  lord-president  of  Mun?  ter.  Hia  father 
remanded  him  home;  aiid  finchng  bim  unalterablj 
dotermiued  to  abide  by  hii  own  couvictioiiB  of  duity, 
in  respect  to  plainiiefis  of  speech  and  dciportmcnt,  he 
would  have  compounded  with  him  if  be  would  oidy 
bave  oooaenteti  to  remain  uncovered  iKifore  the  king, 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  himself.  Beiug  di,')appointed 
in  this  he  could  no  longer  enduro  the  sif;ht  of  his 
son,  and  a  second  time  drove  him  from  his  family^ 
Yet  altera  while,  becomiug  oouvinood  of  his  inte^-' 
rity,  he  permittwl  him  U>  return;  and  though  he 
never  openly  countenauced  him,  he  aaecl  bia  interest 
to  gut  him  released  when  imprisoned  ftir  his  attend- 
ance at  religious  meetingpa.  In  the  year  IGGS,  io  the 
tweuty-fourth  year  of  bis  age,  Penn  first  appeared  as 
A  mmister  and  an  author,  and  It  waa  on  account  of 
bis  second  esway,  entitled  llie  Srmdy  Foundation 
Sbaken,  that  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower^  where 
he  remained  seven  months,  during  which  time  he 
wrote  his  most  celebrated  work^  No  CroKs,  no  Crown, 
and  finally  obtained  bis  releaj»e  from  confinement  by 
an  exculpatory  vindication^  under  the  title  of  Itmo- 
cency  with  her  Open  Fare,  In  1*370  tho  meetings  of 
Diasenters  were  forbidden,  under  severe  penalties. 
The  Quakers,  however,  continufd  to  meet  as  usnal; 
and  when  forcibly  kept  out  of  their  meetiiij^-hoiwes, 
they  assembled  as  near  to  them  as  they  could  in  the 
street.  At  one  of  these  meetiuffs  William  Penn 
preached  to  the  peofde  thus  assembled  for  divine 
worahi[> ;  for  which  he  was  committed  to  Newt^ate, 
and  at  the  next  session  at  the  Old  Bailey  was  indicted 
for  *  being  present  at,  and  preaching  to,  an  miliiw- 
fulf  seditious,  and  riotous  afisemblyj  He  ple&ijed 
his  own  caiwe,  though  menaced  by  the  reconler, 
and  was  finally  acquitted  by  the  jury;  but  he  was, 
nevertheless,  detained  in  Ncwc^ate,  and  the  jm7 
fined.  Sir  William  died  this  year,  fully  reconciled 
to  his  i^u,  to  whom  he  left  on  estate  of  £1:100  a 
year,  toijtthcr  with  clxdms  u}K>n  g^overnnjeot  for 
£1 6,000.  Shortly  after  thie  e  v  en  t  Tenn  v  iaited  H  u  I  - 
land  and  Germany.  In  the  year  l(i72  be  married 
Gnlielma  Maria  Sprin^^ett,  whose  father  (Sir  William) 
having  been  killed  at  the  Etiege  of  Bamber,  in  the 
civil  wars,  her  mother  had  married  Isaac  Penington 
of  Chalfont,  in  Bucks,  a  minister  and  writer  among 
the  Quaken*.  In  lli77,  in  company  with  George  Fox 
and  Hobert  Barclay,  the  celebrateil  apologist,  he 
ai^in  set  s^iil  on  a  religious  visit  to  liolloind  and 
Germany,  where  he  and  his  friends  were  receiveti  by 
many  pious  persona  as  the  ministers  of  Christ,  par- 
timilarly  at  Herwerden,  by  the  Comitess  Palatine 
Elbtabeth,  grand-daughter  of  James  I.  of  England. 

The  penecutioiiB  of  Dissenters  continuing  to  nige^ 
notwithstanding  their  repeated  applications  to  Par- 
liament for  snfferanee  and  protection,  William  Penn 
now  turned  his  thonghto  towanla  a  settlement  in  the 
Kew  World,  as  a  place  where  himself  and  bb  friends 
mi^ht  enjoy  their  religious  opinions  without  moleatii- 
tiun.  He  therefore,  in  1681,  solicited  a  patent  from 
Charles  II.  for  a  prov^ince  in  North  America,  which 
the  king  readily  grante*!,  in  lieu  of  the  debt  Ktill  due 
bIm  from  the  crown.  Fenn  soon  after  published  a 
description  of  the  province,  proposing  easy  terme  of 
settlement  to  such  as  might  be  disposed  to  go  thither. 
He  wanted  to  name  the  territory  Sylvania^  on  ac- 
count oi  its  forests^  but  Charles  II.  good*bumouredly 


insisted  on  the  foundei's  name  being  pre&sed.  He 
also  wrote  to  the  Indian  natives^  in£>rming  tbem  of 
his  desire  to  hoLl  his  possession  with  their  Ofinnmt 
and  good' will.  He  then  drew  up  the  Fua^2fi«alal 
C*JDstitution  of  Pennsylvania^  and  the  following' j^esr 
he  ]mblished  the  Frame  of  Govenunent^  »  law  ol 
which  code  held  out  a  greater  degree  of  raligioiis 
liberty  than  had  at  that  time  bc-en  allowed  in  the 
world.  *A11  persona  living  in  this  firoTiaesv  wlk> 
confess  and  acknowledge  the  One  Almighty  and 
Eternal  God  to  be  the  Creator,  Upholder,  si^d  Ualer 
of  the  world,  and  that  hold  themselvee  ebliged  in 
0(]fisden43e  to  live  peaceably  and  justly  in  dril 
society,  shall  in  no  wise  be  molested  or  prejudiced 
for  their  religions  pennasion  or  piractioe^  in  Msltwri 
of  faith  and  worship ;  nor  shall  they  be  oorapcUad  nt 
miy  time  to  frequent  or  maintain  any  religions  wor- 
ship, place  or  ministry  whatsoever/  Upon  the 
publication  of  these  proposals  many  respectable 
families  removed  to  the  new  province;  the  cilfy  ef 
Philculelphia  wtm  laid  out  upon  the  banks  td  Ibe 
Delaware;  imd  to  16S2  the  proprietor  Tieiled  bis 
newly-actjuired  t<3rrit<iry,  where  he  wee  jonirfnilj  wel- 
Gom<»l  by  the  settlers,  and  on  the  3uth  November 
held  the  famous  conference  with  the  native  tribal 
under  the  elm-tree  at  Shacluunaxon  (now  Keasm^- 
ton).  He  remained  in  tho  province  alx^ot  two  yeera, 
adjusting  its  concerns,  and  establiahing  a  frustdiy 
intercourse  with  his  colonial  neighbmirs;  dmiog 
which  perio«l  no  less  than  fifty  sail  arrived  witk  set^ 
lers  from  England^  Ireland,  Whales,  HoUmidi  lai 
Germany. 

8oon  after  Penn  retnmed  to  En^and  King  Cbarles 
died ;  and  tho  respect  which  James  IL  bore  to  the 
tate  admiral,  who  had  recommended  Ms  Si>n  to  his 
favour,  procured  t*^  him  free  access  at  court.  He 
made  use  of  this  advantage  to  solicit  the  diach 
bis  penecnted  brethreo,  1500  of  whom  rema 
prison  at  the  decease  of  the  late  king.  In^ 
having  taken  lo<lging9  at  Kensington,  to  be  : 
court,  he  published  a  Persuasive  to  Moder 
towards  Dissenting  Christians,  &c.,  humbly  snbmiilcdl * 
to  the  king,  which  is  thought  to  have  hastened,  if  it  SA 
not  oceasion,  the  proclamation  fur  a  general  pardoDv 
and  the  repeal  tit  religious  tests  and  penidtle^  At 
the  Revolution  in  1638  Penn'i  inttmacy  with  tbe 
abdicated  monaiTh  created  suspicions,  d  wfaiieb  b« 
repeatedly  cleared  himself  until  he  waa  sriscnaed  by  a 
profiigate  ^vretch,  whom  the  Parliament  aftcrwssds 
decbu^^d  to  be  a  cheat  and  an  imfiustor.  Not  oini^ 
to  defend  himself  a^raiuxt  the  unfounded  iHiniiitMiiiiii 
Bueb  a  man,  he  withdrew  from  public  notice  1011698. 
In  that  year,  tlutmgh  the  mediation  of  bis  fnetide  SA 
court,  be  was  once  more  admitted  to  plead  bis  eiva 
cause  before  the  king  and  council^  and 
acquitted  of  all  suspicion  of  guilt.  ITae  tt  _ 
ally  knuwn  prtiduction  of  his  tempormry  ee^u 
bears  the  title  of  Fruits  of  Solitude^  in  F  ' 
and  Maxima  rein  ting  to  the  Conduct  of  Hii 
Not  long  after  his  restoration  to  society  ho  %et^  let 
wife  Gulielma,  He  travelled  the  same  year  in  the 
west  of  England,  aud  in  the  next  pfroeeciited  ^ 
application  to  Parliament  for  the  relief  of  bin  tikods 
the  Quakers,  in  the  case  of  oaths.  In  the  y^amtl^H 
he  married  a  second  wife,  Hsinnah,  tbe  ^mrrfiitr  il 
Thomas  C  alio  wh  ill,  an  eminent  merdbAat  ofBriMal 
and  soon  aftt^r  buried  his  eldest  son,  S|vi]ig«p|tb  In 
ltji)S  he  travelled  m  Ireland,  and  resided  tine  ielbw* 
ing  year  at  Bristol.  In  1699  be  again 
Pennsylvania^  with  his  second  wife  and 
intending  to  make  his  province  the  ploioe 
future  residence;  hut  advantage  was  tnkei 
absence  to  undermine  proprietary  govemnienla^  i 
colour  of  the  king's  prerogative^  and  be  telsifv 
England  again  in  1701.     He  left  tbe  tnaaaficement  si 
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from  tliB  Bntith,  in  order  to  form  tlitj  Ob  to.  The 
cUmato  iu  tbo  ftouth-eoat  m  subject  to  fref|iie]it  mul 
unddeu  Huctuationii';  in  the  north,  among  the  moun- 
UdnSf  it  ia  morL*  liettled,,  but  ofttm  in  winter  xery 
keen ;  and  to  tho  west  of  the  Alleghaniea,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  previdenoe  of  south -en^t  w  indiif  Ib  milder 
th&n  tow&rd  the  east.  The  transition  from  enmmer 
to  winter  ia  decidedly  ZDiurked,  but  aprin^^  is  ibort, 
fickle,  tkuil  uncertain.  Autntnu  ts  the  pleasAntest 
SSMOQ;  and  though  ftometimea  oppressive  from  exces- 
rive  heat  U  for  the  most  part  serene  and  beAutif  iiL 
The  thermometer  at  Philadelphia  rangiea  from  ti^  to 
98%  and  at  Pittsburg  from  lU"  to  94",  The  varia- 
tiona  of  the  climate  do  tiot  impair  its  salubrity^  and 
Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  healthiest  staten  of  the 
Union.  The  soil  has  \  arious  grades  of  fertility,  but 
is  in  general  well  adapted  for  agricultural  operations. 
The  richest  imd  moat  highly  cultivated  tract  ia  south - 
esiit  of  the  mouutaimt  on  both  banks  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. The  most  tm[:K>rtant  crops  are  Indian  com, 
oats,  wheat,  rye,  and  buckwheat,  the  produce  in  IbSU 
beinc,^  Indian  com,  4ri,&21,&31  buahela;oats,33,841,439; 
wheat,  r.), 4(52,405;  rye,  3,6S3,621 ;  and  buckwheat, 
3,593^326.  Potatoes  and  tobacco  are  largely  gro\\Ti, 
and  flax  more  partially,  live  steck,  iucluditig  oxen, 
cows,  sheep,  and  swine,  are  abmidant,  and  large 
quantities  of  dairy  produce  are  obtained  fur  ex^Hirt. 
Next  in  importance  to  agrieultiiral  are  the  mineral 
prod  tic  ts  of  the  atite,  coal,  ironj  and  salt  occurring 
in  id  most  exhaustless  abundance.  In  the  whole  of 
the  meuiitain  districts  of  the  south  and  e«st  to  the 
west  of  the  Susquehanna  an  anthracite  coal-fitihl 
occurs  over  an  area  estimated  at  472  square  miles; 
while  tfy  the  west  of  the  Alleghanies  a  vast  bi<^ 
tojmaouB  cual  field,  of  which  Pittsburg  may  be  con- 
sidered the  ci^utre,  has  been  traced  over  an  area  of 
12^302  square  miles.  Iu  1832  the  coal  prcKluced  was 
29,000,000  tons  of  authradte  and  22,000,000  tons  bi* 
tuminouB.  l*he  coal  strata  of  both  these  fields  con- 
tain many  valuable  seams  of  ironstone,  and  both  the 
ameltitig  and  working  of  iron  have  Ions'  heen  reganled 
as  the  most  important  tntcre«t  of  the  state.  In  18S2 
about  2,500^000  tons  of  pig-iron  were  prcnluccd.  But 
a  recent  accesi^ion  of  immense  value  has  been  the  dis- 
covery of  petrol*?um,  which  has  been  found  to  exist 
in  enormou;*  quantities  iu  the  north*we«t,  in  Venaiigo» 
Cloriuu,  Crawford,  and  Warren  counties,  as  well  as 
the  aouth-westem  counties  of  Fayette  and  Green« 
and  in  many  other  places.  The  deposits  lie  from  300 
feet  to  1200  feet  below  the  surface;  and  in  some 
instances  the  oil,  when  tapped  by  boring,  spouts  up- 
wards to  a  considerable  height,  but  gradually  ex- 
hausts itself;  in  other  cases  it  ia  obtained  by  pump- 
ing from  wells.  There  are  important  maniifactiires 
of  woollen  and  cotton  goods;  that  of  maple-sugar 
also  is  extendvety  oairied  on.  Both  the  foreign  and 
inland  trade  have  been  largely  de  veloped.  The  inland 
trade  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  important  works 
of  iiiterual  improvemetit,  more  especially  railroads^ 
formiog  a  complete  network  in  the  eastern  portion, 
and  thence  w^t  across  the  centre  of  the  state.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  1882  there  were  6792  miles  of 
nulway  open  for  trafBc.  The  canals,  which  formerly 
extended  over  lU 00  miles,  have  been  greatly  abandoned 
except  for  the  transport  of  coals  and  other  heavy 
trafhc,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  developtot^nt  of  the 
railway  system.  The  largest  religious  deuouiiiiutions 
are,  first,  the  Methodiats;  then  the  Lutherans,  Pres- 
byterians, German  Beforined,  and  Baptists;  ami, 
lastly^  the  Episcopalians,  Human  Catholics,  Coagre- 
gationalists,  and  Quakers^  The  principal  cities  and 
boroughi  have  higb  and  graded  schools,  aud  iu  a 
number  of  the  towns  some  amount  of  free  itidii.Htrial 
and  technical  training  is  provided  for.  Education  is 
not  compulsory.     The  higher  educations!  establish- 


ments are  chiefly  the  Philadelphia  TTniftoni^ 
Western  University  at  Pittsburg,  Dickensoa  Col 
at  Carlisle,  Jeffernon^  Alleghany,  »nd  several  other 
coll  egea.  The  legislature,  chosen  by  imi  verbal  naffrage, 
oonsista  of  a  senate  of  fifty  members  elected  for  loor 
jean^  a  third  retiring  annually;  and  a  hoiiae  of  i^ 
presentatives  of  200  members  elected  for  two  yeani 
The  state  is  divided  into  sixty-seven  coimtiea.  Har^ 
risburg,  though  an  insignificajit  place  comparrd  %ith 
Philadelphia,  and  even  with  Pittsburg,  continues  to 
be  the  capital  The  first  settlement  in  tbe  state  was 
made  by  a  company  of  Swedes  in  1638,  Tbe  Dukb 
afterwards  gained  poasesaion,  but  it  was  wroled  from 
them  by  the  English  in  1664,  A  subsMjuit&l  ■ettle* 
ment  was  made  in  IrjSl  by  the  celebrated  Quaktr 
William  Penn,  from  whom  the  state  has  derived 
name.  In  1800  the  poptalation  waa  602,361 
it  WAS  1,049,458;  in  1880  it  reached  4,2S2,S9I 

PENNY,  a  British  ct»in  and  money  of 
the  twelfth  part  of  a  shilling.  It  was  at  first 
coin  weighing  about  22^  grains  tror,  or 
hundred  and  fortieth  part  of  a  8axott  pound.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Ina  about  the  year  695. 
TiU  the  time  of  Edward  L  the  penny  was  so  deeply 
iiidente<l  by  a  cross  mark  that  it  could  be  bcokob 
into  halves  (thence  called  halfpenny)  or  qi 
(foiirthings  or  farthings),  Edward  I.  reduced 
w  eight  of  the  penny  to  a  standard,  ordering  that 
should  weigh  the  twentieth  part  of  an  ounce, 
however  steadily  decreased  in  weight ;  it  w«s 
grains  under  Edward  IlL,  8  grains  under  Ed^ 
VI.,  and  at  last,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabrtb,  it 
fixed  at  7SI  grains,  or  the  sixty -second  part  ol  an 
ounce  of  silver.  This  projK^trtion  was  obserTod  np 
till  tbe  introduction  of  the  bronze  coinage  in  186U. 
Tbe  intrinde  value  of  the  bronze  penny  is  aboml  half 
of  thst  of  tbe  old  copper  coin*  Copper  pennies  woe 
first  coine*!  ia  1797- 

PENNYKOYAL,  a  species  of  mint  {Menfk/i  pmk- 
giunt)  foruierly  in  considerable  repute  as  a  tnodudn^ 
but  now  almiist  totally  neglected.     See  MoT. 

PENOBSCDT,  the  largest  river  of  Maine^  Unitai 
States  of  America.  It  is  formed  by  two  braodM% 
the  East  a]id  the  West,  which  unite  near  tbe  ceoti* 
of  the  state,  £4  miles  north-east  of  Bangor.  Afhir 
the  junction  it  runs  south  by  west  tiU  it  fluws  tnti> 
the  head  of  Penobscot  Bay,  between  tbe  towns  nf 
Penobscot  and  Prospect,  It  is  navigable  for  shipi 
to  Bangor,  where  the  tide  terminates,  52  mSei  noi 
of  Owls  Head,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay. 
length  from  the  junction  is  alxiut  135  miles,  or,  mi 
suring  from  the  source  of  the  principal  branch  {' 
West),  300  miles, 

PENEITH,  a  market  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  CumberL\nd,  17  miles  souib  by  ea»t  of 
Carlisle,  is  a  sUtiou  on  the  Lancaster  and  Cai-baltr 
Ivailway,  aud  overlooked  by  the  ruins  of  an  andent 
castle.  The  houses  are  generally  well  built  of  ivl 
sandstone,  and  it  has  two  churches,  one  of  which  b 
of  recent  erection  and  remarkably  handsome;  two 
Methodist  chapels,  Primitive^  Independent,  Pne»by- 
terlan,  and  Komau  Catholic  cha}^»«:Is,  and  ae 
Bchook,  including  a  free  grammar^chooL  Ni 
railway-station  are  the  ruins  of  an  andent 
iu  the  churchy ard  two  monuments  said  to 
Anglo-Saxon  times.  Penrith,  which  atidK 
ontakirts  of  the  Lake  district,  is  often  vtsiied  bf^ 
tourists,  and  contains  several  vtry  good  hotels.  The 
district  is  purt^ly  agriculturaL  Po|).  of  urban  wii* 
tary  district  iu  1671,  8317;  in  ISSl,  i>268. 

PKNli  YK,  an  ancient  municipal  and  }>arLuunentarT 
borough,  market  town,  and  sea^iort,  £ngbMid[,  tn  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  2  miles  north- we«t  of  Falmoothp 
at  the  bead  of  a  branch  of  Palmouth  harbour.  It  has 
a  town-halt  and  market- hoose ;  a  church,  [Jaces  of 
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worship  fnr  varkiiEi  Pfaiintimi  bodici;  m  free  gram- 
mar  and  Natiniuj  Aoliooli;  ^mmay  and  cews-roomB, 
The  port  l&  included  in  that  of  Palmouth,  and  boii 
a  considcnilble  trade  in  exporting  granite,  which  ia 
\vorked  a  few  miles  from  thti  town.  The  miuiuf:vcture 
of  paper,  woollen  cloth,  arseiiie,  and  gim powder  ia 
carried  on,  and  in  the  \icinity  are  Bomo  tannerit^,. 
breweries,  and  cnrnminB,     Pop.  in  lublt  3l6il. 

PKN8A(_'0LA,  a  port  of  entry  and  capital  of 
Escambia  county,  Plorido,  United  Stated,  is  situated 
on  a  bay  of  the  samo  name.  1'he  plan  of  the  town 
is  regular  and  the  «treeU  wide  It  suGTered  a.m- 
aiderahly  in  1851,  during  the  American  civE  war, 
VesaeLt  drawing  21  feet  can  approach  the  town,  and 
the  bay  h  one  of  the  safest  and  most  c^ipacioLia  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  has  been  selected  as  a  naval 
station  and  depot,  and  is  well  defended  by  several 
stron?  forts.     Pop*  (IS&I),  6345. 

PJ^NSIONS  AND  PKNSIONEILS,  Citil,  Mili* 
XABT,  and  Naval.  1.  tin/. — In  Great  Britain  pen- 
flious  given  as  mattei^  of  mere  political  favour  were, 
down  to  about  the  end  of  the  la»t  century,  one  of 
the  commonest  instruments  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, but  with  very  few  exceptions  the  usage  has 
now  been  abandont^d*  The  only  peiusiona  of  this 
nature  still  conferred  are  those  payable  to  certain 
ministera  of  state;.  Sn:,,  on  retirement  after  a  number 
of  yean'  service,  and  those  smaller  sums  paid  from 
a  parliamentary  grant  of  £1200  annually^  in  trusted 
to  the  queen  *for  the  paymtiat  of  pensiuua  to  per&ons 
who  have  just  claims  on  the  royal  beneticence,  or 
IV  ho  by  their  personal  services  to  the  crown,  by  the 
performance  of  duties  to  the  public,  or  by  their  useful 
discoveries  in  science,  or  attainments  in  literature 
and  the  arts,  have  merited  the  grad.ous  consideratin'n 
of  (heir  sovereign  and  the  gratitude  of  their  country.' 
Tbo  pensions  to  ordinary  civil  servants  of  the  crown, 
which  until  lately  were  mode  np  by  deductions  from 
annual  salary,  are  more  commonly  called  Buperannu- 
ation  allowancett,  and  are  reg^dated  by  several  stat- 
utes, the  most  recent  of  which  ore  20  and  21  Vict 
cap,  xxxviL;  22  Vict.  cap.  xxxvL  2.  In  the  w^t^i^ 
pensions  are  allowed  to  non-commissioned  ofUcers 
and  soldiers  who  have  served  twenty "one  years  in 
the  infantry  or  twenty-four  yean  in  the  cavalry,  or 
earlier  if  they  are  compelled  to  quit  the  service  by 
ill  healthy  wounds,  or  reduction  of  force.  The  amount 
is  fixed  according  to  inilividual  mL^rita  by  the  com* 
missioners  for  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  ranges  from 
S^.  ICkf.  to  i^d,  a  day,  the  lower  rates  being  chiefly 
confined  to  negro  pensioners  from  regiments  serving 
in  the  tniplcs.  lu-pentiiuners  are  soldieni  quartered 
at  Cbetsea  and  Kihnainham  Hospitals,  who,  instead 
of  their  ordinary  pensions,  uinq  fed  and  clothed  by 
government,  and  receive  a  small  allowance  for  pocket' 
money«  The  total  charge  for  both  hospitals  for  the 
year  1883-84  was  set  down  at  £33,377.  The  out-pen- 
sitinen  draw  their  pensions,  live  where  they  please, 
and  frei|Uently  follow  other  pursuits,  often  with  con- 
fiiderable  success,  the  habits  of  order  and  punctuality 
acquired  in  the  army  qualifying  them  for  such  situ- 
ations as  time'kee{>erSf  railway  signal-men,  guards, 
volunte*fr  instructors,  &^a  Peusiouere  in  good  health 
may,  if  eo  inclined,  enter  a  force  called  the  Enr^illed 
PeuBtoners,  behmgtng  to  tht*  army  of  reserve.  For 
this  they  receive  annually  a  sum  of  £1^  be&ides  pay 
during  the  yearly  eight  days'  drill,  amounting  to 
2s.  a  day  for  privates,  2i,  6ti^.  for  coqiorals,  and  2#. 
for  sergeanfei.  A  pension  is  forfeited  if  the  hohler 
be  convicted  of  felony.  1'he  number  of  out-door 
pensioueiR  in  1883  was  above  83,(i00;  amount  of  [>eD- 
sions,  £l,758,yOO.  Pensions  entitled  *  rewards  for 
dirttingut^hed  services,*  are  granted  tootficers  in  con- 
sideriktion  of  meriti>rious  services;  the  oHicers  to  whom 
they  ore  rewarded  ore  generally  major-generals  and 


colonels,  in  which  case  they  amount  to  £100  each; 
but  a  few  quarter- mastera  and  eubidtems  receive 
these  onnuitiea,  which  in  their  case  rarely  amount  to 
£100>  In  18Sii-84  the  amount  paid  as  rewarJs  foi* 
distinguished  services  was  £22,800.  Tim  includes 
pensions  to  the  amooni  of  £850  granted  with  the 
Victoria  Cross,  for  especial  bravery  in  action.  9. 
JVatal  pensions  ore  given  to  petty  officers,  seamen, 
and  mariQeSt  nnder  principles  essentially  similar  to 
those  for  the  army,  with  the  exception  that  since 
18d5  there  are  no  in -pensioners.  In  1883-84  the  stun 
of  £592,247  was  paid  as  pensions  to  24,060  aeamcn 
an  d  marines.  Besides  this  sum  thera  were  distiibu  ted 
£6100  as  pensions  for  meritorious  service,  in  auiounta 
of  £300  annually  to  fiag-otlicers,  £150  to  captaius, 
and  in  various  amounts  to  marine,  medical,,  and 
other  oiEcers.  The  pensions  for  conspicuous  bravery 
amounted  to  £230;  for  flag-ofiicers*  retired  pensions, 
£300 ;  to  engineers,  warrant  officers,  &c.,  963  in 
number,  £83,500.  Pensions  for  wounds  are  common 
to  both  eerviceSj  but  are  rtJtitricted  to  officere,  al- 
though, as  already  mentioned,  wounds  may  hasten 
or  augment  the  pensions  of  common  soldiers  and 
sailors.  They  are  awarded  respectively  by  the  secre- 
tary for  war  and  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  for  serious 
bodily  injury,  as  the  lo«s  of  a  limb  or  eye,  and  vary 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  othcer  and  other  circum- 
stances. In  case  of  less  serious  injury  temporary 
pensions  or  gratuities  are  awarded.  The  charges  for 
pensions  for  wounds  in  1 SS3-81  were :  army,  1 42  recip- 
ients, £16,000;  navy,  74  recipients,  £7GU0.  Widows 
of  commissioned  and  warrant  oOicera  in  the  army 
and  navy  receive  jieusions  as  long  as  they  do  not 
remarry,  provideil  they  have  been  married  a  year 
previous  to  the  death  of  their  husbands,  that  they 
were  not  twenty-live  years  younger  than  their  late 
husbands,  and  that  the  deceased  olftcers  were  under 
HiKty  years  (fifty  for  warrant  ofHcers)  at  the  date 
of  the  marriage,  A  widow  is  dis<;[ualifietl  if  she  be 
left  in  wealthy  circumsstanoes  or  is  guilty  of  immond. 
conduct  Should  she  remarry,  the  pension  is  sus- 
pended, but  may  be  revived  upon  the  death  of  her 
second  hualmnd.  The  amount  varies  according  to 
the  rank  or  relative  rank  of  the  officer,  there  being 
also  three  rates  attached  to  each  rank— first,  should 
he  be  killed  in  battle;  seoondp  should  he  die  from 
illness  contracted  on  the  field;  third,  should  he  die 
underordinary  circumstanoea.  In  1 SS3-S4  the  widows* 
pension- Est  for  the  army  amounted  to  £120,000;  for 
the  na?y,  £142,400,  Besides  thi^se  penBious  there 
are  small  sums  granted  under  the  name  of  ot)mpas- 
sionate  allowances  to  the  children  of  deceased  offioen 
left  in  narrow  circumstanoea;  they  range  from  £5  to 
£40  eucht  and  are  tenable  in  the  case  of  boyn  tmtU 
tbe  age  of  eighteen,,  unless  earlier  provided  for,  and 
in  the  case  fif  girls  until  twenty -one,  unless  earlier 
married.  The  charges  for  these  purposes  in  1883-84 
were,  for  the  army,  £21,700;  for  the  navy,  £22,000. 
Should  an  ofiicer  die  without  leaving  a  wife  or  chil- 
dren, his  mother  or  sisters  are  entitled  to  an  allow- 
ance provided  it  can  be  proved  that  they  were 
dependent  upon  him  for  support  In  the  same  year 
pensions  granted  to  [persons  in  the  oooet-guard 
^iunokinted  to  £43,600. 

PENTAGRAPH,  See  Pantograph, 
PE^'TAMETEK,  in  Latin  pnosody,  a  verse  oon- 
sii^ting  of  five  feet,  or  more  properly  of  four  feet  with 
two  Hyllables  of  broken  feet  These  feet  ore  two 
spondees  or  docttylcs  fxUowed  by  a  long  syllable, 
and  two  dactyles  followed  by  a  long  o*  short  syl- 
lable. Hie  scheme  of  the  pentameter  is  therefura 
as  follows: — 
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PENTATEUCH,  ^e  GtoeV  xunne  applied  to  tbe 
finl  five  booka  in  the  Bible^  called  aIbo  tbe  Law  of 
Motes  (HebreWp  TtrnUk  MotheA%  or  liinply  tbe  Law 
( Torak\;  iterEbbmical  Ut\eiMCkainUhaCkum»he  Torak 
(Bre-fifthsof  tbeLaw).  TbedivinonoCUiewbolewciric 
into  five  parte  bas  by  MizfeeaaCibonyn  been  snppoaod 
to  be  origina];  othc^  with  more  pnbablOtjf  think 
it  was  to  divided  by  tbe  Greek  tranBlatori,  the  titlet 
of  the  several  bool^  being  Greek,  not  Hebrew*  The 
Hebrew  names  are  simplj  tbe  first  words  of  each 
book,  and  originally  designated  particular  sections 
mtbCT  than  whole  books.  For  the  contents  of  each 
book  nee  onr  articles  on  Genesis,  Exodus,  Lfivi- 
TfCUB,  NuvBEGS,  Dectebosomt.  Here  we  can  only 
briefly  state  thai  this  work  begins  with  an  account  of 
creation  and  the  primeval  condition  of  man,  of  the 
entrance  of  sin  into  the  world,  and  God's  dealing 
with  itf  broadening  out  into  a  history  of  the  early 
world,  but  again  narrowing  into  btographiea  of  the 
foimdien  of  me  Jewish  family;  it  then  proceeds  to 
describe  bow  the  famOy  grew  into  a  natiun  in  Egypt, 
telk  UJH  of  its  oppression  and  deliveranoe;  of  its  forty 
years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness;  of  the  giving  of 
the  law,  with  all  its  ci^il  and  religious  enactments; 
of  the  ccnBtructton  of  the  tabernacle;  of  tbe  census 
of  the  people;  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  priest- 
hood; and  concludes  with  tbe  last  disooureeas  of 
Moses  and  bis  death.  The  unity  of  the  work  in  its 
present  form  h  generally  rocognised.  It  is  not  a 
mere  series  of  loose  fragments  thrown  carelessly 
together  at  various  times,  but  offers  strong  eridence 
of  des^  and  pnrpoee  in  its  composition.  Even  those 
who  adopt  tbe  theory  that  diiferent  writers  were 
engaged  upon  the  earlier  books,  and  who  deny  that 
Moses  wrote  Deuterouooiy,  are  still  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  Fentatouchi  as  we  possess  it,  is  a 
connected  wholoi  ipid  was  roduced  to  that  form  by  a 
single  reviisen  Until  nearly  the  end  of  last  oenttiry 
tbe  crmvic'tlon  among  the  Jews  and  Christians  that 
Moses  wrote  the  complete  work,  with  the  exception 
of  tbe  last  chapter  or  so  of  Deuterunomy^  ascribed 
to  JoshdAf  ndj^fat  be  said  to  have  been  univei^ally 
udhered  to.  There  have  been  certainly  at  different 
periods  doubts  expressed  as  to  its  authenticity.  It 
was  asenmed  as  early  as  the  second  ceTitury  by  the 
pBeado-Clemcntincs  that  the  Law  had  l^ecn  orally 
delivered  by  Moses  to  the  elders,  that  bcfuro  and 
after  it  was  committed  to  writing  it  bad  suffered 
considemble  corruption,  and  that  it  was  especially 
filled  with  false  anthro|»oijiorplrtc  conoeptiona  of  the 
Deity,  and  iiruubb  reprcRentationa  of  the  characters 
of  tbe  patriarchs,  Jerome  exprea«:S  himself  in  a 
doubtful  manner  on  the  relation  of  Ezra  as  Ijie 
reviser  or  rei*torer  of  the  Pentateuch,  Aben  Ezra  of 
Toledo  (alxxit  10U3-1168)  hinted  that  some  passages 
bad  not  cftme  fn>m  tbe  baud  of  Moses,  and  mentions 
others  as  mytft^^ries  which  it  waa  beyond  his  power 
to  explain  in  conBonauce  with  the  popular  belief. 
Corlsiadt,  for  aome  time  Luther  s  associate,  admltteiJ 
that  Moses  received  tlm  law  from  God,  but  doubted 
whether  the  words  and  thread  of  discourse  in  tbe 
Pentateuch  did  not  proceed  from  some  later  writer, 
though  be  rejected  the  notioci  tb^t  Ezra  was  this 
writer.  Maaiua,  a  Koman  Catholic,  whose  commen- 
tary on  Joshua  was  publLtibed  in  l/i74,  after  his 
death,  held  that  Ezra  or  some  other  inspired  person 
did  subject  the  work  to  revision.  It  was  nf»t  until 
long  after  the  Reformation,  however,  that  tlie  qiie-s- 
tion  whether  the  Pentateuch  wiw  the  worlc  of  one 
i  or  of  one  ag«,  and  what  share  Moses  had  in  its 
composition,  iK^gan  to  Ije  discussed  seriously  and  upon 
■oientitic  grounds.  Spinoza,  in  a  work  published  in 
167d,  maintained  that  Moses  i£sued  hid  commands 
to  the  elders,  who  traDBcribed  them  a»d  communis 
cated  them  to  the  people^  that  they  were  siterwardi 


collected  and  Mngned  to  suitable  |iiiMifci» 
of  Moses;  aad  tbjit  we  owe  tlae  prt^pnt  io 
work  to  Ezra,  He  warn  foUosred  by  VH 
Clerc,  Simon,  and  others^  who  euntianed  and  i 
tbe  dis<T»wskm,  chiefly  raspedang  the  i" 
gendered  by  oonflictiQg  aoooants  of  tbe  crcedia 
other  iiilidenti  oontained  ia  the  first  beak. 
next  and  most  important  step,  tvoioving  tbe  c 
from  tbe  region  of  vague  sgieculatioci  to  tbe  i 
ba^is  on  which  it  still  rests^  was  tftken  by  Dr. : 
in  his  wurk  Conjectures  sor  lea  M^molree  Oa^auoM^ 
dont  ii  parolt  que  Moyae  s'est  servi  pour  4 
le  livre  de  CSenfeM.  He  ingeniooaly  i 
different  docoments  which  Mosee  bad 
(or  rather  placed  together,  and  which 
had  intermingled)  might  be  disentangled  by  oh 
their  use  of  the  divine  names,  Elohim  and  Jehei^ 
This  'documentary  theory'  gave  way  to  ^e  *fn^ 
mentary  theory'  of  Vater  (IS15) 
(1818),  who  msintAined  Hiat  the  : 
merely  a  collection  of  fmgmente  thioim 
without  order  or  dedgn.  Vater  suppoeed  a  < 
of  laws  mode  in  the  reigns  of  Dairid  and  SokMaeii  Io 
have  been  the  foundaUon  of  the  whole ;  tliat  tbu  wm 
the  book  discovered  in  the  temple  by  Hiikiab  in  Ihe 
reign  of  Josiah,  and  that  its  fragments  were  ineor* 
{wrated  in  Deuteronomy,  All  the  ivit,  made  vp 
of  fragments  of  history  and  lawB  written  ad  ynnom 
periods  up  to  this  timc^  were  collected  end  aMQlM 
into  their  present  form  between  the  times  eC  JeiUi 
and  the  Babylonish  exile.  This  theory  hae  new  loft 
its  po]>u]arity  by  the  sabAtitutiOQ  of  ajiotber,  caUed 
the  "supplementary  hypothesis,'  whose  leading  ftfrn- 
ciple  is  that  there  was  only  one  original  or  fonda- 
mental  document  (the  Elohlstic)  giving  a  oanneeleit 
history  from  first  to  last,  »uoh  aa  we  have  tn  tbi; 
Pentateuch;  but  that  a  later  eflitor  <tbc  Jeborist), or 
several  suooessive  editors,  enlarged  it  to  ita  pmsitnt 
extent,  sometimes  very  greatly,  by  tbe  inaerlMMi  ef 
additional  matter  from  other  sources,  whether  thnes 
had  appeared  in  a  %vritten  form  already^  or  whether 
they  were  still  tloating  in  the  minds  of  tbe  people  as 
traditious.  The  disoasnons  on  these  potnts*  wUdi 
until  recently  were  matnly  led  by  G^rtamk  theole-^ 
gians,  have  now  been  taken  up  by  English  bibltoal 
critics,  among  the  earliest  being  Dr.  J>^yU' 
Bishop  Colenso,  and  the  writers  of  tbe 
Essays  uid  Beview%  who  dispute  the  au 
of  the  entire  work;  and  by  a  host  of  uioieor  1 
champions,  who  almost  unammouflly  mntcnd 
with  the  exception  periiape  of  the  oooehiding'  i 
of  Deuteronomy,  Moeei  was  the  undoubted  aotber 
of  every  line.  All  we  can  do  here  is  to  sum  np  m 
briefly  as  possible  the  lt$ading  ar^mcnta  on  either 
side,  referring  the  reader  desirous  of  further  investi- 
gating the  subject  to  the  works  mentioned  «t  t3w 
doee  of  this  article. 

Those  who  deny  tbe  integrity  of  the 
maintain  that  were  it  the  prodnctioD  oC  • 
it  should  bear  unmistakable  evidence  ef  a 
nnity,  that  it  ought  to  be  free  from  naele 
of  great  length,  and  of  con  trad  ictioiiB  and  i 
isms.  Yet  the  fragmentary  ohanbcter  of  tlia  < 
they  bold,  is  plainly  apparent.  Numerous  fM«tiea% 
evidently  complete  in  themselves,  are  throwa  f 
without  regard  to  logical  sequence  or  chnmii 
order.  As  to  repetitii>ns  and  contradiction^ 
on  ln«t*'uiC6  at  the  very  out^t  in  tbe  two  « 
accounts  of  theorention  found  in  the  fint  and  aee( 
cbaptera  of  Genej^iiA,  in  each  of  which  aooouBii^  1 
the  divine  name  is  meutioned  throut^bont  i&aillliiw 
way.  Bo  also  ia  the  aise  with  the  aeooia&t  €f 
flood  (compare  tbe  Jehovistic  sections.  Gen.  vi  5^  7; 
vii.  1^5,  with  the  Elohistic,  vi  9,  12,  13,  19,  2(K  H, 
22;  vii.  7-10).     The  same  is  to  be  said  witb  rvgarl 
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to  Beveitd  incident*  in  the  Uvea  of  the  patriArchs,  the 
descriptions  of  the  tabernacle;  the  eafurdotal  robea; 
iho  story  of  the  manna  bm  given  in  E.xod.  xvL  and 
Num.  xi;  the  account  of  tJie  appointmeot  of  the 
caoncil  of  the  seventy  eldera  in  the  some  books^  &c. 
A*  insianoes  of  anachroni&nLa  are  given  Gen.  xxxvi, 
lil,  whii'h  mufit  have  been  written  after  the  election 
of  Saiil  as  king;  Gen.  xiv\  14;  Dent,  xxxiv.  1,  in 
which  id  mentioned  the  name  of  the  city  of  Dan, 
only  BO  c&Ued  after  ila  occupation  by  that  tribe; 
Xnnu  xxxiL  34-42,  containing  a  list  of  towns  built 
by  the  tribes  of  lleutwn  and  Gad,  which  could  have 
had  no  exi»tenca  in  Moaes'  time;  Deut.  x.  S,  and 
other  pasisages  where  the  words  *  up  to  this  day ' 
occur.  Again,  it  ii  highly  improbal>le  that  Mokcr 
»hould  describe  himaclf  ad  the  meekest  of  men,  aa  la 
done  in  Num.  xiL  3,  or  writer  the  history  of  hia  own 
death.  It  is  further  argited  that  the  language  of  the 
Pentateueh  id  almost  identical  in  form  witla  that  of 
the  later  propheta,  and  that  it  U  very  unlikely  that 
there  should  be  no  very  sensible  change  in  the  idiom 
in  the  course  of  a  tbnusaod  years.  The  argumenta 
vi  the  rationaliBt^  against  mlraclet  ara  ako  used 
against  the  Pentateuch,  which  containi  KcofidB  of 
events  contradictory  to  natural  lawa  aa  established 
in  the  united  experieuco  of  the  human  race.  On  the 
oUhmr  hand, the  writers  of  the  conservative  or  orthodox 
school  maintain  that  the  Pentateuch  hoa  a  unity  of 
plan,  a  coherence  of  parta,  a  ahapelincjia,  aud  an  order 
whieh  ehnidd  convince  every  unprejadiced  raiTid  that 
it  h  the  production  of  a  single  author,  llae  lustory 
CAintained  in  Genesia  could  not  of  course  be  written 
by  Moses  from  personal  knowledge;  but  whether  he 
waa  taught  it  by  immediate  dii-ine  suggestion,  or  was 
directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Uise  of  earlier 
docnmeotB,  is  immaterial  in  reference  to  the  insplra* 
tion  of  the  work,  llie  language  of  our  Lord  is  such 
ih«t  the  bjpotliesiB  of  tZie  Pentateuch  not  beiog  the 
inspired  work  of  Moaoa  must  create  a  very  painful 
feeling  in  the  mind  of  every  true  follower  of  Christ. 
Compare  Matt,  xv.  1^9;  xix.  4,  5;  xxii.  24;  Luke 
txiv.  27,  41,  45,  and  particularly  John  v.  46,  47, 
bcaidea  numerous  otlier  pasaagea  wherein  either  quo- 
tations are  m.ade  from  the  several  books,  or  allusion 
made  to  the  law  and  the  writings  of  Closes  as  being 
of  divine  authority.  It  is  admitted  that  various 
pa^a^es  may  have  been  iuterpelated  by  way  of  crim- 
meutary  or  note  in  [io3t-il(«iiiic  times  by  Itispired 
pcreons,  aa  Ezra.  As  to  the  argument  from  the 
language,  it  U  said  tljat  the  I*cntateuch,  embodying 
MS  it  does  the  very  phrases  used  by  the  Almighty, 
become  the  model  of  literary  Hebrew  for  the  suc- 
ceeding thousand  years;  that  the  priests  and  Le^^te^t, 
the  instnictors  of  ihe  people,  were  commanded  to 
read  and  study  it  That  Deuteronomy  ditTera  in 
^tyle  and  ntanucr  from  the  earlier  books  is  explained 
by  the  lawgivers  advanced  age,  or  the  impressive 
and  poetic  tone  he  wished  to  give  to  his  last  utter- 
^Ances.  The  eveitts  which  are  not  in  harmony  with 
>  natural  law  are  accepted  by  one  section  of  the  con* 
wrfative  party  as  miracles,  the  intervcntiun  of  God 
OD  behalf  of  his  chosen  people;  while  anotbtir  sectkui 
who  contend  for  the  authenticity  endeavour  tti  ^^ive 
a  sort  of  political  interpretation  for  them^  There 
ore  numerous  indications  that  the  work  was  written 
hy  Moses,  such  as  the  promiuenee  given  to  many 
evoits,  and  tlie  minutene^  and  vividness  of  the 
TiptioQS,  so  peculiar  a  feature  in  the  narratives 
eye* witnesses  and  men  perBonally  cnga;:ed  in  the 
transactions,  with  which  muy  Ix?  ossfjciated  the  evj- 
rlenoeof  intimate  but  not  obtruded  acqoaiutance  with 
l^gypt  and  the  wilderue^is. 

Among  the  moat  recent  important  argumenta 
against  the  authenticity  nf  the  Pentateuch  are  those 
founded  chleliy  upon  arithmetical  grounds.      The 


numbers  of  the  iHraelltes,  their  hen1i«,  SiCftA^SStaEmA 
periods,  do  not  conform  to  the  laws  of  miiml 
increase,  or  even  to  the  limits  of  the  territory  within 
which  they  were  at  times  stated  to  have  been  con- 
fined. These  arguments  have  been  met  with  more 
or  less  Buceeea  in  yarions  ways.  The  extraordinary 
increase  is  explained  in  some  of  the  ditticuU  cases  by 
miraculous  interference.  Corruptions,  iuterpolatfoni^ 
and  the  many  accidents  to  which  very  ancient  boola 
are  liable,  ore  admitted  by  some  of  the  con^rvattve 
school  to  have  had  some  inHuenoe  on  the  modification 
of  the  text;  but  by  the  writers  of  the  extreme  section 
of  that  party,  who  contend  that  a  special  providence 
preserved  the  work  from  all  profane  tamfjering,  this 
argument  is  of  course  given  up.  We  subjoin  a  short 
list  of  the  names  of  commentators  and  writeni  on  the 
Pentateuch: — Against  the  Mosaic  authorship r  De 
Wette,  Blcok,  iJr.  S.  Davidson,  Ewakl  {Geschichte 
des  Volkes  Israel),  Vailiinger  (article  Pentateucli,  in 
Herzog'a  Eucych>piidie),  Stahelin,  ColeuMi.  In  its 
favour:  Heni,^teriliergt  Havemick,  Hanke  (Unter* 
snchungen  litjer  den  Pentateuch),  Drechsler  (Die 
Einheit  und  Eehtheit  der  GenejiiaK  A  somewhat 
[►eculiar  position  is  assumed  by  Delitzsch  in  his 
GDmmentary  on  Gcneais,  and  by  Kurtz  in  his  History 
of  the  Old  Covenant, 

PENTECOST  (from  the  Greek  pint^-attJ!,  the 
fiftieth),  a  Jewish  feMtlval,  held  on  the  fiftieth  day 
after  the  pasaover,  in  celebration  of  the  ingathering 
and  in  thanksgiving  for  the  harvest.  It  was  aho 
called  the  Ftast  of  HVrivi,  because  it  occun-ed  at  the 
end  of  a  week  of  weeks,  or  seven  weeks.  It  is  also 
a  festival  of  the  ChriHtian  church,  occurring  fifty 
days  after  Easter,  in  commemoration  of  the  descent 
of  tho  Holy  Ghost  on  the  disciples.  It  Is  called 
WliiUuntide  by  the  English,  according  to  some  from 
WfiiU  Sujtdaif  Tide  (time),  because  those  who  were 
newly  baptized  a[^f>earcd  at  church  in  a  white  dress 
between  Easter  antl  Pentecost. 

PENTHlEVEE,  an  andent  county  of  Brittany, 
now  forming  tlie  Prench  department  of  Morbiban, 
belonged  in  earlier  times  to  several  branches  of  the 
house  of  Brittany,  hut  at  a  later  jieriod  come  to  the 
honaes  of  Broase  and  Luxembtiurg,  and  in  1569  was 
erected  in  their  favour  by  Charles  IX.  into  a  dnke- 
dom.  It  afterwards  fell  to  the  crown,  and  was  given, 
in  lfS07j  by  Louis  XIV.  to  one  of  his  illegitimate 
sons  by  Madame  de  ^lontespon,  the  Count  of  Tou- 
louse, who  died  in  1737.  His  otdy  tson  and  heir  was 
LouiiJ  Jean  Marie  de  Bourlion,  duke  of  Penthievre, 
horn  in  1725,  and  distinguished  for  the  purity  of  his 
miii^ls  and  great  integrity.  He  al^o  inherited  from 
hm  f^ither  the  otiiee  of  high  admiral,  the  government 
of  Brittany,  and  the  colonelcy  of  two  regiments  which 
bore  his  name,  and  at  who#e  heoil  he  fought  bravely 
in  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and  Foutenoy.  After 
the  Austriim  war  of  Sucoeasion  he  retired  to  his  castle 
of  Sceaux,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  works  cf 
utility  and  benevolence.  His  wife,  Maria  Tberes^i 
of  Modena,  died  in  1754,  and  in  I7GS  he  lost  his  son 
by  on  accident.  His  blameless  life  was  so  well  known 
that,  during  the  revolution,  the  Terrorists  left  him 
undiaturbetl,  though  his  heart  was  torn  by  the  atn>' 
cious  murder  of  his  duuirhter^in-law,  the  Prineesti 
of  Lambolle.  He  died  at  Verona  in  1793,  four  weeks 
before  the  convention  decreed  tho  arrest  of  aU  the 
Bourbons,  and  left  a  daughter,  the  wife  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  better  known  by  hia  at^umed  name  of 
Egalit ',  and  the  mother  of  Louis  PhUiitpc,  king  of 
the  French^ 

PENTLAXD  FIRTH,  a  channel  separating  tho 
mainland  of  Sci>tland  from  the  Orkney  Islands.  It 
is  al>out  17  miles  long,  east  to  west,  and  6  to  8  miles 
broa<l.  A  current,  wetting  from  east  tn  west,  flows 
through  it  with  a  velocity  of  3  to  d  milest  canslng 
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rnuDy  eddieB  iind  wliir![]0c4df  and  rendering  iU  oavi* 
gtttion  more  dangercma  tUna  tlmt  of  any  other  portion 
of  the  Scottish  &en&.  At  its  east  extremity  ore  the 
l^entland  Skerries,  two  imaU  inlets,  and  Bever&L  atija- 
cont  rockfl,  which  were  fonnerly  the  ncene  of  numtir- 
oufl  Bhipwrecks.  On  the  ian^ur  of  these,  ahout  4  h  milea 
north  by  eaat  of  Duncatiaby  Head,  is  5  lightLouae, 
%vith  two  fixed  lightu  100  feet  apart — the  one  170 
feet  and  tho  other  140  feet  hi^jh;  kt.  68^  41'  12"  N\; 
Ion,  2"  55'  w, 

PENTLAND  HTLLS»  a  range,  Scotland,  in  the 
fXJianties  of  Edinburgh,  Peeblep.  and  Lanark,  com- 
mencing^ 44  tnileB  Bfmtk  by  west  of  Edinburgh^  nnd 
extending  south- west  for  about  16  miles.  The  highoGt 
summit,  East  Cairn,  about  the  centre  of  the  range, 
iji  1840  feet  above  aea-leveL 

PEXUilBRA*  When  an  opaqno  body  m  illu- 
minated by  a  liiRiinous  point  it  throwa  a  well-defined 
ihadow — that  I*,  if  the  l>ody  ie  between  the  kiminoua 
point  and  a  sereen  the  iiluminated  part  c*f  the  aereflu 
i9  separated  from  the  dark  portion  by  a  line.  The  mu-- 
minat^d  part  of  the  body  is  separated  from  the  dark 
part  by  a  line.  But  if  the  Kource  of  light  13  a  lumin- 
ous body  there  ia  a  part  of  the  screen  wbicli,  although 
receiving  rays  fru^m  anme  parte  of  the  luminoua  body, 
does  not  receive  eo  many  as  if  the  opaque  body  were 
removed;  thia  part  of  the  screen  u  in  the  penumbra 
or  partial  ahadow.  An  eye  placed  in  the  penumbra 
would  see  part  of  the  luminoua  body*  part  being 
eclipsed  by  the  opacpie  body;  an  eye  placed  in  the 
*  umbra,'  or  phvce  of  total  shadow,  woidd  receive  no 
rays  from  the  luminous  body;  an  eye  placed  anywhere 
elfte  than  in  the  penumbra  and  umbra  sees  the  lumin- 
ous body  vn  thout  eclipse.  If  the  luminous  and  opa(|  tie 
bodies  are  spheres,  a  di^uble  cone,  touching  both, 
istretcbiiig  Ij^^hiud  the  opaque  body,  id  the  outer 
boutiflary  of  the  penumbra,  the  sbailow  ijj  leas  and 
lens  at  places  nearer  and  nearer  this  boundary; 
another  cone  touching  both  bodiea,  stretching  behind 
the  opaque  body,  bounds  the  umbra,  all  jKiints  within 
it  being  in  total  shadow.  Thus,  on  a  screen,  the 
umbra  would  be  indicated  by  a  perfectly  dark  circu- 
lar space;  portions  fai'tber  and  farther  outside  this 
drcle  are  more  aud  more  illuminated  till  complete 
ill umi nation  is  reached  beyond  the  circle  of  the 
penumbra.  The  umbra  and  penumbra  show  tbem- 
fielved  on  the  opaque  body,  the  regiona  fartlieitit 
away  from  the  source  of  light  being  in  the  umbra, 
the  zone  bounded  by  the  lines  of  contakit  of  the  two 
cones  being  the  pemimbra. 

PENZA,  a  government  in  Russia,  bounded  north 
by  Nijnd- Novgorod,  west  by  Tanik^v,  south  by 
Saratov,  and  eaat  by  Simbirsk;  area,  14,996  square 
mileis;  pop.  1,337,155.  Ita  surface,  though  generally 
fiat,  ia  intersected  by  some  low  hills  sejuarating  the 
baaiofl  of  the  Don  and  Volga,  the  latter  of  which 
reoeivea  the  far  larger  share  of  the  drainage  iD  di- 
rectly* The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  soil  fertile  in 
com,  hemp,  and  flax-  Tobacco  and  hops  are  also 
extensively  cultivated.  The  foresta  are  extenfiive, 
and  are  much  used  in  smelting  the  iron  onea,  in  which 
the  government  is  rich.  Millstones  are  extensively 
quarried.  The  chief  export*  are  com,  flour,  eiiirits, 
leather,  soap,  wax,  honey,  potaab,  wool,  and  timljer; 
but  the  Gommerctal  development  of  the  province  ia 
greatly  retarded  by  want  of  direct  communication 
with  the  best  markets, 

PENZA,  the  capital  of  the  above  government,  h 
beautifully  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  junction 
of  the  Penza  and  Soura,  It  was  founded  in  If^GG, 
as  a  defence  against  lartar  incursions^  and  consiBta 
of  an  old  town  with  wooden  houaes,  and  a  new  town 
u  ith  many  6ne  mauBio&B  and  bouses,  and  handsome 
clmrchea  etandiug  in  the  centre  of  large  open  squares. 
In  the  town  are  numerous  beautiful  gardcni,  a  large 


park,  and  a  horticultural  ichooL     H^ 
fttctnriea,    iron-workf»,    tanncriei^i.   losp-llailiqg; 
canflle -making  eatablisbmeata,  Ac.     Pop.  35,026. 

PENZANCE,  a  municipal  borough  and  seaport  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  fdctnresqu^y 
j^ituated  on  the  north  -  west  of  Mount's  Bay,  on  a  finely* 
curved  shore,  bordered  by  i-ocky  heights,  26  mildi 
south-west  of  Tnira  Beaidea  three  elegant 
churches,  it  has  various  Dissenting  chapeU,  a 
some  town -hall,  market-house,  and  cnstomhoose 
grammar  and  other  schools;  a  geological  aocietj 
a  valuable  ct»llection,  a  public  library,  aad  oibsr 
scieutilic  or  literary  institutioniw  At  the  bafboot^ 
citnHistiag  of  two  piers,  with  a  lighthouse  at  the  «i- 
tremity  of  the  southern  one,  there  is  a  large  export 
of  tin  and  copper,  china-clay,  and  pilchards.  Tw» 
additional  piers  aud  a  floating  dock  are  being  eoo- 
structed.  Tlie  town  was  burned  to  the  ground  by  a 
band  of  Spani-ih  maraudera  in  1595^  and  Wfts  sacked 
by  Fairfax  in  104il     Pop.  in  1881,  11,684. 

PEONY  {P(r<mia\  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  llanunculaoca;,  distingtaisbed  for 
the  mogniiicence  of  the  flowera.  The  epecAm  Mt 
herbaceous,  or  very  rarely  shrubby,  having  perennial, 
tuberous  root*,  and  large  leavea,  which  are  more  or 
less  divided.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  sad  ol  a  while 
or  purpvlisb  colour.  Several  are  cultivated  m  gaideos 
where  they  are  very  conitpicuous^  espedally  vbcn 
the  flowers  are  double. — The  Common  Peony  {P.  t^ 
cinalia)  gn>ws  from  10  to  20  inches  in  height,  Tbs 
leaves  are  bi-  or  tri-ternate,  and  the  flowen  an  dis- 
posed at  the  extremity  of  the  branobest,  are  toy 
large,  and  ordinarily  of  a  fine  red  colour*  The  doabk 
variety,  which  ia  now  so  common  everywhere,  mhta 
introduced  at  Antwerp,  about  the  end  of  the  sixtee&tb 
century,  sold  for  twelve  crowns  a  root-  This  plant 
ia  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  the  south  of  Fraocc^ 
Spain,  and  Siberiov  It  wa^  celebrated  among  tbs 
ancients,  who  attributed  to  it  various  marv^kias 
projsertiefl,  but  lias  now  lost  all  «uch  reputation.  The 
Tree  Peony  {P.  moutan),  in  Britain,  is  not  usually 
more  than  3  or  4  feet  high,  but  in  China,  its  nalife 
country,  is  said  to  reach  10  feet.  Fortune  mentioos 
that  he  saw  a  plant  near  Shanghai  whicb  prodoosd 
from  300  to  40O  flowers  annually.  It  waa  disooverad 
in  the  mountains  of  Honan  about  the  year  40(^,  but 
did  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  Chinese  iiU 
or  three  centuries  after.  When  once  known, 
culture  spread  with  rapidity,  and  hur^ 
money  were  sacrificed  to  procure  fine  varietiea. 
more  than  a  thousand  years  it  has  been  genenll^ 
cultivated  by  the  Chinese,  who  plant  it  in  the  open 
air,  and  take  unwearied  pains  during  its  growth,  pco- 
tecting  it  from  the  dust,  high  winds,  and  heavy  rains 
by  means  of  teuts^  and  dispensing  the  heat  an^  lubt 
of  the  sun  at  their  pleasure.  They  have  vaHetieaoiall 
colours  — win te,  yellow,  red,  purjjle,  violet,  blue,  and 
even  black.  1'he  most  common  variety  cultivated  id 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  has  superb lioKren 
of  a  clear  red  or  rose  colour,  and  from  5  to  7  inches 
in  diameter,  which,  beddea,  diifuso  a  very  agreeable 
odour.  It  is  hardy  enough  to  bear  our  winters,  but 
does  not  €o\ver  in  such  perfection  as  when  protectatL 
A  rich  ]iL;lit  s(dl  is  best  adapted  to  it;  and  ripeaad 
cuttings,  planted  in  a  shady  place,  will  take  root 
freely. 

PEPEPJNO,  the  Italian  name  for  a  volcanic  rodt 
composed  of  sand,  scoriiB,  cinders,  kc^ 
together.  It  is  so  named  frem  the  onall 
like  fragments  of  which  it  ia  compiMHKL  It 
possesses  much  solidity,  though  it  it 
employed  Id  building,  especially  in  the  «nHroo»  d 
Rome.  According  to  its  colour  it  is  ^vided  into 
gray,  brown,  and  red.  Pozzolana,  fat&Aua  for  its  use 
as  a  cement^  ia  a  species  of  peperino.    The  Taipeisa 
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Bock  u  conposenl  of  red  peperino,  t^e  uataoomba  of 
Home  lire  tho  hollows  of  old  qiiarricB  dug  in  it,  and 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  lie  buried  under  it, 

PEPIN^  the  name  of  two  distingtiiabed  Frank 
CftptaiuB  of  tbe  eighth  century,  under  the  loat  kiugi 
of  the  Merovingian  djuaaty. — 1.  Pepin  of  HESiflTAi*, 
major-domo  at  the  court  of  Dagobort  U.,  was,  after 
tbe  death  ^f  the  king»  appointed  Duke  of  the  Frfuikit, 
and  under  a  feeble  regency  ruled  tbe  kingdom  with 
almost  despotic  «waj.  The  glorious  residt  of  Bcveral 
wars  oonvolidated  his  power^  which  his  valiant  bod, 
Charles  Martel,  who  eucceeded  him,  wan  not  only 
able  to  maintain,  but  so  to  extend  that  his  two  sous, 
Karlomnn  and  Fepia  tbe  Younger,  were  ahle  to 
share  the  kingdom  between  them. — —2.  Pepin  Thk 
YotNGEE,  or  THE  SluiBT,  Just  mentioned,  after  his 
brother  entered  a  monastery  in  740^  became  Hole 
ruler,  and  after  the  depoflition  of  Cbilderic  III,  in 
752,  by  agreement  with  the  popSj  wa»  proclaimed 
King  of  the  Franks.  Shortly  after^  Pope  Stephen 
II,,  preiaed  by  tho  Longobarda  under  Aatulf,  applied 
to  France  for  aid^  and  by  a  viait  paid  to  Pepin  induced 
bim  to  proceed  with  an  army  to  Italy,  where  he  aig- 
nally  defeated  the  IjOUgobardH,  and  maile  the  pc»pe 
a  present  of  tbe  landii  wldch  he  bad  conqtiered  jfrom 
tbom.  These  lands  thiuj  formed  the  tir«t  txucleua  of 
the  Papal  States.  After  a  eecond  expedition  to  Italy, 
to  which  ho  wna  compelled  by  the  treachery  of  the 
Longobards,  he  defeated  the  Bavaria^nSj  warred  sue- 
cessfully  with  tbe  SaxoQ%  and  became  the  founder 
of  tho  Carlo  vingiau  dynaetj,  beiog  lucceeded  at  hi» 
death  in  763  by  hSa  floa^  CSiarlea  the  Great,  Uflually 
called  Charlemagne. 

PEPPER  (Piper),  a  gcnoaof  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Piperaceae,  Tho  species  are  mostly  suc- 
culent, perennial,  herbaceous,  orshnibbj,  often  climb* 
iag,  with  jointed  tttems.  The  leavea  are  eimple,  wome- 
times  peltate,  smooth,  and  oppotdte  or  verticillatev 
The  flowers  are  disposed  in  nearly  filiform  aments, 
are  destitute  of  either  calyx  or  corolla,  and  aro  sepa* 
rated  by  very  small  scales;  these  amenta  or  apikea 
are  opposite  to  the  leaves,  or  terminal  The  fniit 
ooDStata  of  a  berry  containing  a  ainglo  seed.  The 
woody  tissue  of  the  pepper-plant  ia  diap<]sed  in  the 
stem  in  wedges  instead  of  concentric  rings.  The 
■pecieeof  pepiierivre  almost  strictly  conliiied  within  the 
limits  of  the  tropics  in  Asia  and  America.  A  single 
species  has  been  discovered  In  East  Florida^  inhabit- 
ing as  far  north  aa  lat.  39*. 

The  Piper  ni{;it^m^  which  fumiahea  the  black  pep- 
per of  commerce,  ia  a  native  of  the  Eaiit  Indies,  where 
it  ia  cultiv  ated  on  ivu  extenKive  scale.  It  ia  a  climb- 
ing  plant,  and  ia  supported  on  a  pole  or  small  tree 
planted  for  this  purpose,  which  gives  to  the  pepper- 
gromids  mi  appearance  somewhat  similar  to  the  bop- 
fields  in  northern  climates.  The  sterna  are  RmrK»th 
and  spongy,  provided  with  broad,  ovate,  acuminate, 
■even^iierved  leaves^  and  beimnjj  little  globular  ber- 
ries, which,  when  ripe,  are  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
Tho  pepper  of  Malacca,  Java,  and  especially  of 
Smnatra,  ia  the  most  esteemed.  Formerly  the  export 
of  this  article  to  Europe  waa  exclusively  in  tbe  hands 
of  the  Portuguese,  but  it  ia  now  open  to  all  nations. 
Its  culture  htm  been  introtluced  into  the  Mauritiun, 
and  thence  into  Cayenne  and  other  parta  of  tropical 
America,  where  it  has  succeedeil  perfectly.  Bhick 
pepper  has  always  formed  an  extenjiive  branch  of 
commerce;  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Hoinans  were  ac' 
qusintod  ^dtb  it,  and  at  the  present  day  no  spice  is 
HO  generally  used.  White  pepper  is  nothing  more  than 
tbe  best  and  soundest  of  the  berries,  jyatiiered  when 
fully  ripe,  and  deprived  of  their  external  skin  by 
steeping  them  in  aalt  water  for  about  a  week,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  skins  burst;  they  are  then 
dried  in  the  sun,  rubbed  bct\>'een  the  handi^  and 


winnowed  to  separate  the  hulls.  It  ia  much  less 
pungent  than  tbe  entire  berries. 

The  Charica  Bttlc,  belonging  to  the  same  natural 
onJcr  as  tbe  peppers,  and  growing  in  the  same  coun- 
tries, yields  tbe  betel-nut,  used  as  a  masticatory  in 
India.  It  stains  the  saliva  of  a  brick -red  colour,  and 
corrodes  by  degrees  the  substanco  of  the  teeth,  but 
the  consumption  is,  notwithstanding,  prodigious,  and 
it  foiTOS  a  very  extensive  branch  of  commerce. 

The  genus  CubdA  produces  tbe  aromatic,  pungent 
fruit  named  cubebs  {C.  ojtdnalit),  which  is  used 
medicinally.  Several  other  spedca  supply  cubeli- 
pepper.  'llie  spice  known  as  Cayenne  fn-pper  is  the 
produce  of  a  species  of  Capsicum  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Hcilanacew, 

PEPPERMINT.     See  Uisr. 

PEPPERillNT-OlL.  The  essential  oil  of  pep. 
permint,  prepared  by  distilling  the  herbs  of  3fen(ha 
piptrka  with  water,  contains  a  hydnicarbon  (CinHis) 
called  meutbene.  Oa  standing  it  deposits  a  wliite 
crystalline  substance  called  menthol,  peppermint' 
camphor,  or  Japaneae  camphor,  C]oBa>0. 

PEPSINE,  a  white  precipitate  or  yellow  viscid 
m^ags,  fomiing  a  peculiar  animal  principle  contained 
in  tbe  gastric  juice,  and  which,  in  conjunction  with 
acid  matter,  also  contained  in  that  secretion,  confers 
upon  it  its  solvent  or  dij^tHtive  jiowers  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain components  of  the  friod,  such  us  albumen,  iibrinf 
casein,  and  their  modifications.  One  of  its  especiillj 
characteristic  properties  is  its  power  of  conflating 
milk,  and  afterwards  acting  upon  and  dissolving  the 
csoagulum.  It  has  no  such  power  over  fatty  and  starchy 
matters,  Pejisine  is  obtained  hy  dige^^ting  the  mucona 
membrane  of  the  stomach  of  a  calf  or  pig  in  cold 
distilled  water,  wbicb  is  then  distilled  and  sugar 
of  lead  added,  wbicb  throws  down  to  tbe  bottom  of 
the  vessel  a  precipitate  consisting  of  pefifiine  in  com- 
biuation  with  lead,  Thia  c<?mpound  is  treat«;<l  with 
sulphuretted  ]iydrogen  ga^?,  which  combines  with  the 
lead  and  leaves  the  pepsine  in  solution.  This  solu- 
tion is  then  evaporated,  and  the  gummy  mass  which 
is  left  is  mixed  with  a  little  «tarch,  and  constitutes 
the  pefsine  of  commerce.  The  pejwine  obtaine<l 
from  the  calfs  stomach  is  not  so  highly  coloured  as 
that  obtained  from  the  pig's  stomach,  and  is  not 
nearly  so  strong.  Pej«ine  dissolved  in  wine  \a  sold 
under  the  name  of  pepsine  wine,  and  is  recommended 
in  cases  of  indigestion  connected  with  loss  of  power 
and  tone  of  the  stomach, 

PEPYS,  Samuei^  secretary  to  the  admiralty  in 
the  reigns  of  Charles  II,  and  James  II.,  waa  bom  at 
Brampton,  Huntingdonshire,  1632,  and  educated  at 
Cambridge.  Ue  early  acquired  the  patronage  of 
(Sir  Edward  Montagu,  afterwards  earl  of  Sandsvich, 
who  employed  him  as  secretary  in  the  expedition  for 
bringing  Charles  II.  from  Holland  On  his  return 
he  was  ap[>ointed  one  of  tbe  principal  officers  of  the 
navy  In  ld73,  when  the  king  took  the  admiralty 
into  his  own  hands^  he  appointed  Pepys  secretary  to 
that  office.  He  was  employed  under  Lord  Dart- 
mouth in  the  expedition  a^inst  Tangier^  and  often 
accompnniud  the  Duke  of  York  in  his  naval  visits  to 
St^tjtland,  and  ooasting  cruiaes.  During  tbe  excite- 
ment of  the  Popish  plot  he  was^  at  the  instigation  of 
the  EiU*l  of  Shsitesbury,  committed  to  the  Tower  on 
an  unfounded  charge  of  aiding  in  the  design  to  do* 
throne  the  king  and  extirpate  the  Protestant  reHgicm, 
but  was  after  some  time  discharged  without  a  trial, 
and  reinstated  in  his  office  at  the  admiralty,  which 
he  held  until  the  abdication  of  James  II.  On  the 
accession  of  William  and  l^fary  be  published  his 
Memoirs  relating  to  the  navy  for  ten  years  prT?c<:ding, 
and  led  a  retired  life  from  this  time  till  hi»  death  in 
1703.  Ho  was  president  of  the  Koyal  Society  for 
two  years.     He  left  a  large  eollection  of  manuscripis 
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to  Mflgdalen  Collcjre,  Oxford,  consisting^  <nf  naval 
RietJiiniri*,  prill ta^  and  live  hur^e  f  nlia  v^JumcB  of  ancient 
JiltigHsli  poetry,  l>egiiii  hy  Sclden,  and  carried  down 
to  1700,  from  wLicli  Bishop  Percy  made  immerfHiu 
tielectioiLs  for  his  Reliquea  of  Ancient  Eoglwb  Poetry. 
His  Diary  (l>e<jun  1st  January,  16r»9-60,  and  endiiig 
3l8t  May,  ItiOO^  on  account  of  defective  eyesight) 
fitforda  a  curious  picture  of  past  niaiincra  and  of  the 
disaclute  court  of  Charles  II.  It  waa  written  from 
day  to  day  in  a  sort  of  shorthand  which  was  deciphered 
by  the  Itey.  J.  Smith,  and  first  published  micier  the 
editorial  care  td  Lord  Braybrooke  in  1825, 

PER  A,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople  (which  nee). 

PERCEPTION,  in  mental  philosophy,  the  faculty 
or  peculiar  part  of  man^s  constitution  by  which  he 
acquirer  knowledge  tlirongh  the  medium  or  instni- 
msatality  of  the  bodily  organs;  the  act  of  apprehend- 
ing material  objectn  or  qualities  throngh  the  sentiea 
It  differs  from  idf-consciowtntn  in  that  it  takes  cotj- 
nizance  only  of  objects  withont  the  mind.  We  perceire 
a  man,  a  house,  a  tree;  when  we  think  or  feel  we  are 
centtciou:!  of  our  thoughts  aud  emotions*  It  is  further 
snpposed  in  perception  that  the  objects  of  it  are  pre* 
sent:  former  objectH  of  peroqiticm  we  oan  remember^ 
but  not  perceive  until  they  are  ag^dn  preacnt.  The 
perceptive  faculty  m  exercised  through  the  inatru- 
mentality  of  the  Bensea:  we  see  by  means  of  the  eye 
and  hcju:  by  means  of  the  car,  A  person  in  whom 
these  organs  are  wanting  or  defective  will  not  peroeivo 
at  all,  or  j)eroeive  imperfectly.  The  impression  made 
on  the  organs  of  sense  affects  the  nerves^  and  by 
them  is  conveyed  to  the  brain.  Theneccft&ity  of  this 
communication  may  be  ascertained  by  experiment: 
if  tJie  nerve  appropiiated  to  any  organ  be  cut  or  tied 
there  ia  no  f«?rco}}tion ;  and  the  aame  re»nll  is  obaerved 
in  certain  disordered  conditinnH  of  the  brain,  even 
though  tbe  organs  of  «enHe  and  the  nerves  duly  jier- 
lorm  their  B[>ecial  functions.  Philosophers  in  all 
ages  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  functions  of 
the  brain  and  nervea  in  connection  with  perception. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  fliidents  that  the  ncrvoxis 
fibres  are  small  tul>e«  filled  with  an  ethereal  fluid 
xtamed  animal  spirits;  that  the  brain  is  a  gland  by 
which  this  fluid  is  secreted,  and  that  by  means  of  it 
the  nerves  perform  their  olhce.  This  theory  was 
adopted  by  Descartes,  who  minutely  describes  how 
all  mental  operations  are  aooomplLahed  by  mich  agency. 
Dr.  Briggs,  Newton* s  anatomical  instractor,  proposed 
a  new  liyiKitheBts.  He  contended  that  the  nerves 
operated  by  vibrations  like  musical  strings,  and  thus 
convey  impressions  to  the  brain.  Newton  himself 
aeems  to  have  favoured  a  doctriue  of  this  kind,  and 
s<ime  of  his  suggeHtioufi  regarxling  it  were  amplified 
and  defended  by  Hartley.  It  is  fk:arcely  necessary 
*^or  us  to  say  that  these  h^qMithcses  are  totally  devoid 
tjf  foondation.  A  sound  theory  must  assign  a  real 
and  adequate^  not  an  iuiaginary,  cause  for  the  pheno- 
mena wliich  it  profease*  to  explain.  Who  can  prove 
the  exiateiice  of  the  animal  sjiiritw  of  tlie  ancients  or 
the  \ibrations  of  Briggs?  Groiitinii'  their  existence, 
who  can  show  any  correspondence  between  them  and 
the  formation  of  images  in  the  mind.  All  that  ciin 
be  affirmed  with  certainty  respecting  the  means  of 
perception  is  that,  under  c-ertain  cireumstancea,  that 
lA  wlien  an  Impression  is  made  on  the  physical  organs 
and  ooQveyed  by  the  nerves  to  the  brain,  perception 
takai  pJace,  The  Impressions  so  communicated  are 
the  oocasions  of  the  mind  perceiving,  but  we  con 
aosign  no  reason  why  it  should  do  so  invariably  under 
such  circumstances  and  not  under  any  other,  further 
than  that  such  ift  the  confititutton  of  our  natttre.  Two 
great  disputes  are  connected  with  (terceptiouj  both 
brought  into  full  prominence  by  Bishop  lkrkeJ«y. 
The  first  is  the  origin  of  our  ju<l<rment9  of  the  dia- 
tanoei  and  real  magnitude*  of  visible  bodiea    Ber^ 


keley  maintained,  in  oppodtioii  to  tJia  t 
on  this  subject,  that  these  were  leazn^d  hy  cacpetieBB^ 
and  not  by  the  mere  act  of  vinoo.  Th«  ■ecood  ip— 
tion  has  reference  to  the  grounds  we  have  tar  suaoi- 
ing  the  existence  of  an  extemsd  mafteiial  w«id|, 
whieh,  according  to  Berkeley,  was  oonmeetod  wjA 
the  other.  Seeing  that  perception  is  a  mentnl  w^ 
and  knowledge  is  something  contained  In  a  nind^ 
w^hat  reason  have  we  for  believing  in  theesat/bmtmti 
objects  ajmrt  from  our  minds !  or  what  »  llie  node 
of  existence  of  the  so-callcsd  ejctenud  world?   See 

iDEAt.ISM. 

PERCEVAL,  Spencer,  soooiid  waa  ai  Jeim  Per- 
ceval^ Earl  of  Kgmont,  bom  1762,  reoMTed  his  edii- 
catii  tn  at  Harrow  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  <i 
which  he  became  a  member  about  the  year  1775. 
On  quitting  the  university  he  studied  law.  He  sooo 
distinguished  himself  as  a  aomid  constitutional  law* 
yer,  and  obtained  a  silk  gown.  In  ISOl  he  beoooe 
solicitor-general,  and  in  1S02  attorney -general.  On 
the  foruuition  of  the  now  ministry  in  1 807,  after  IIm 
death  of  3In  Fox,  he  was  appointed  chaiioellor  of  Ilia 
exchequer,  and  on  the  death  of  the  Dnke  of  PoslJaDd 
he  became  premier.  In  thia  poist  he  continned  till 
May  II,  1812,  when,  while  in  the  act  of  ^proaduBg 
the  door  of  the  House  of  Commona,  a  penoo  named 
Bclliiigham,  who  hod  for  some  time  previotialy  pR»> 
sen  ted  a  variety  of  memorials  respecttnj^  aomt  ^dLned 
ill* treatment  received  in  Russia,  shot  hint  dead  nfc 
a  pisfcel  in  the  lobby.  ITie  asaasain,  who  avoved  ikA 
he  bad  been  w^aiting  with  the  view  of  dcitfoying 
Lord  Leveson  Cower,  the  amhaaaador  to  the  eocitfll 
St.  Petersburg,  made  no  attempt  to  eacajWk  **>^  ^>* 
in  stall  tly  arrested.  Although  a  plea  el  iaagiiiity  wia 
set  up  by  his  counsel,  he  was  found  guilty  and  exe- 
cuted on  the  ISth  of  the  same  month.  Per<?eval  wa« 
a  keen  debater  and  a  fluent  and  graceful  speaker. 
but  was  shallow  and  intolerant^  unequal  to  the  task 
uf  leading  the  councils  of  a  great  nation. 

PERCH,  a  genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  tlie  otder 
Telcostci,  and  included  in  the  section  A^^ntAopttri 
rerl  of  that  group.  These  fishes  form  the  type*  of 
the  Perch  family  (Perddje).  Like  other  znemban 
of  their  section  they  possess  spiny  rmys  ia  tbe  iat 
dorsal  fin,  and  in  the  firat  rays  of  the  loaaiiiiiig  &■. 
The  inferior  pbaryngi^  hones  are  aepamle  and  db- 
tiuct.  Tbe  scales  of  the  Perddai  are  of  the  ctOMitt 
variety;  that  is,  their  hinder  inai|;iiia  are  cut  into  s 
numlicr  of  comb-like  teeth*  The  ojierculum,  or  g31- 
cover,  and  pre-opercuhim  are  provided  with  fpiiaffif 
processtis.  Teeth  are  borne  on  the  palate  and  veoMr 
as  well  as  on  the  jaws.  The  rays  of  the  brmndiiaBti^ 
membrane  numl)er  from  tive  to  seven.  The  month  ii 
large.  The  infra- orbital  bones  are  of  small  size.  Ths 
Perches  occur  in  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  lliey  atv 
generally  of  elegant  shape,  and  the  body  nsay  he  naonp 
or  lees  brilliantly  coloured,  Th e  Common  Perch  ( Ptrrm 
tuntuUu,  PL  CIIL-CIV.  fig.  12)  ia  the  typical 
species,  and  a  common  tenant  of  fresh-water  lakcsaMl 
nvera.  The  body  is  broa<i,  and  somewhat  Hattwit^ 
laterally.  IVodrti^ol  finsof  abrownoolourraat^l^ 
anterior  l>eing  supixirted  by  very  strong  sponaa.  It  si 
coloured  a  greeuUh- brown  on  the  upper  porta,  the  bdly 
being  <if  a  yellowish  or  golden  white.  Tbe  sides  w^ 
marked  with  from  five  to  seven  blackish  banda  Ifbe 
pectoral  fins  are  coloured  browii^  the  veutrak  afid 
caudal  tin  being  bright  red  or  vermilion.  The  averafa 
weight  ii  from  2  to  3  Ibe.,  although  this  siae  is  &•> 
quently  exceeded.  The  perch  ia  a  voracioita  feeder, 
devouring  smaller  fishes,  worm%  cruBtaooanfl^  &e.  It 
can  exist  out  of  water  for  a  considerable  period,  tad 
perches  taken  from  the  water  have  been  returned  tu 
their  native  element  olive  after  several  houra'  i 
The  Perm  lialica  (Cuvier)  of  Italian  i 
a  shorter  body,  and  wants  the  dark  bo^J'^MBdi  <i 
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tbo  Common  Perck  The  Sander  or  Contiuenttil 
Perch  {Lucioperoi  aandra)  occurs  in  the  rivers  of 
QermAUj  imd  Eaatem  Europe.  It  attidos  a  lengtb 
of  3  or  i  feet  Tbe  Ruffe  [Acaina  valf^rii)  is  alao 
common  in  British  Btreaius.  It  is  of  miall  ioze^  aver- 
a^g  ti  or  7  indiei  in  len^rtb,  and  poseessea  one  con- 
tmuouB  doraal  fin.  The  KufTe  resembles  tbe  Perch 
Id  ita  general  form.  Tlio  Sea-percli  or  Bnwe  {Labmx 
ftq^ut)  occnra  m  plenty  on  tJiie  Bontheni  coasts  of 
BtitaiQ  ftcd  in  the  Mediterranean,  It  averoj^es 
15  incliea  in  lengrtb,  and  is  much  used  as  an  article 
nf  food.  The  Scnanut  cabrifia  and  »%  ffitfo*  (Giant 
Perch,  PL  i'lIL-ClV'.  %.  11)  are  alao  somrtimes 
ternKHl  *  Sea-p*i!^rchea.'  The  dorsal  tin  in  the  ktttcr 
liabed  is  h>ng  and  ct:>ntiniiou3,  it**  front  portion  heinij 
k  tpiny.  The  Climliiig'  Perch  of  India  {Aitabcut  tmn- 
[ifeftjr,  PL  CIIL-UIV,  iig.  7)  beh^n^^^a  to  the  family 
Anabatid.'Pj,  a  group  nearly  allied  to  the  MuUeta.   See 

CLIWBTJfO-FEUC'H. 

PEECHERS,  or  PmucHiNO  BmDS.     See  I»SK3- 

,  aOBE£k 

PERCHLOILVTES  and  PERCHLORIC  ACID, 
Perchloric  add  (HCIO^)  is  prepared  by  the  action 
iii  strong  siilphuric  acid  upon  potassium  percbh irate. 
Perchloric  acid  ia  a  colourless^  syrupy  liquid,  re»em- 
bliag  sulphuric  acid;  it  is  exceediugiy  easily  decom- 
posetl,  especially  when  brought  into  contact  vvith 
organic  matter;  if  a  drop  of  the  pure  acid  faU  on 
a  piece  of  wood  or  charcoal^  it  iustantly  explodes 
vith  i^at  violence.  If  a  small  quantity  of  water 
be  added  to  the  strong  ac-icl,  white  crystals  are 
deipositcd  of  the  hydrated  acid. 

The  perchlorates  have  the  general  formula  M  Ct  0<, 
where  M  repreprcaenta  a  monovalent  metal,  such  as 
potaisitmi  or  sodium.  The  potna^ium  salt  is  formed 
by  the  partial  decomposition  of  potas<)ium  chlorate 
by  heat,  thus  2  KClOj  -  KCl  +  ICCIO4  -f  0> 

PERCUSSIOX,  properly  a  striking'  or  knocking 
against  anything,  denotes  in  medicine  ^at  method  of 
investigation  which  consists  in  striking  gently  on  the 
surface  of  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  body,  and  then 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  fnjm  the  sound  pnxluced 
the  conditiun  of  the  organ  lying  beneath.  It  forms 
a  principal  branch  of  modem  medical  diagnosis. 
Anatomy  teaches  how  the  organs  inclosed  in  the 
cavities  of  the  body  are  rcgiil.irly  formed,  whether 
they  are  firm  or  loose  in  their  texture,  whether  they 
are  full  or  empty  of  air,  whether  they  are  tenae  or  lajf,, 
^;  and,  according  to  these  dlatiuctinns,  a  slight 
stroke  will  produce  variationB  of  aound,  as  may  be 
ascertained  by  physical  experiments  made,  not  on  the 
body,  but  on  any  kind  of  subject.  Thence  hy  a  com- 
parison of  the  sounds  emitted  on  percuasion,  with  the 
information  furnished  by  physiology  as  to  the  position 
and  structure  of  any  particular  organ,  and  by  path- 

•  nlogj  as  to  the  morbid  changes  to  which  it  la  liable, 
■  nn  idea  more  or  le^s  distinct  is  obtained  of  the  actual 

condition  of  the  organ,  and  uf  the  nature  and  extent 

of  any  disease  which  may  be  acting  upon  it.     In  a 

technical  point  of  view  percussion  is  either  imtwcdutte 

or  •mediaie.    In  the  former  a  stroke  is  given  with  the 

ends  of  the  fingers  on  the  part  of  the  body,  either 

bare  or  slightly  covered^  which  is  to  be  examhied;  in 

the  latter  an  intermediate  imbetanoet,  generally  an 

^let  of  ivory,  called  a  pleximeter,  is  placed  on  the 

Ipart  in  question,  and  the  stroke  hi  given  on  it  either 

'  ty  the  fingers  or  hy  an  instnimont  invented  by  Win- 

terich,  and  called  a  percussion -hammer.    The  second 

mode  is  the  better;  the  other  haa  gone  almost  out  of 

^     Much  depends  on  the  way  in  which  the  itroke 

Ifli  given,  as  its  force  and  elasticity,  aa  well  as  its 

rdiiection,  have  much  influence  on  the  sonnd.    Per- 

I  ^tudon  is  meet  frequently  u^ed  nn  the  chest,  as  it  has 

*  hitherto  been  foimd  mo^t  serviceable  in  diseases  of 
tha  organs  dtnated  within  it,  hut  it  is  aLio  occasion- 


ally applied  to  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  head, 
&c.  It  was  firet  discovered  by  Avenbnigger,  a  phy- 
sicinn  of  Vienna,  who  cidled  attention  to  it  in  bis 
tract  entitled  Inventuni  novum  in  percnsaione  thor- 
acis humani  ut  signo,  &c  (Vienna,  1761),  and  was 
followed  np  in  France,  particularly  by  Corvisart  and 
Laennec.  It  haa  since  extended  to  all  the  medical 
scho**!*  of  Europe,  Mediate  percussion  was  invented 
by  Piorr>%  and  it  has  been  carried  to  the  highest 
perfection  by  Skoda  and  his  scholam. 

PEllCUSSION  CA1*S  are  Rmall  copper  cylinders, 
closed  at  one  end  fur  conveniently  holding  the  deton- 
ating composition  which  is  exploded  by  percussion  in 
certain  kin<h!  of  fire-arms.  The  mantifacture  is  ex- 
tremely sins  pie.  lliiu  rolled  cnp|>er,as  pure  an  possible, 
is  selected.  ThL*  ia  stamped  iutn  pieces  callefl  blanks, 
which  are  then  punched  up  int<>  the  rcfjuired  sliapow 
They  are  then  turned  mouth  upwards  in  a  tray,  and 
the  bottom  of  each  touched  with  a  strong  adhesive 
lii|uid.  Before  thi^  hardens  the  fulminating  oom- 
pt tuition  is  diluted  in,  and  all  that  does  not  atihere  is 
blown  or  shaken  otit.  A  stamper  is  again  thrust  into 
the  cap  to  fix  and  compress  the  powderj,  and  the 
operation  is  completed.  Caps  for  muHketn  are  <:harged 
with  a  detonating  powder  composed  of  fulminating 
mercury  and  chlorate  of  potash;  for  cannon  the  ndx- 
ture  is  2  iiarts  of  chlorate  of  putiuih,  2  parts  of 
native  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and,  to  increase  the 
friction,  1  part  of  powdered  glass.  The  ct)p|>er  cap 
came  into  general  use  betiveen  18*20  and  IboO,  and 
was  Introduced  into  the  army  in  1840. 

PERCY,  the  name  of  a  noble  family  who  came  to 
England  in  the  train  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
whose  head,  William  oa  PEHty,  obtained  hum  that 
monarch  thirty  knights'  fees  in  the  north  of  England. 
A  descendant,  also  named  William,  who  lived  in  the 
eau-ly  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  left  hdiind  him  two 
daughtera^  the  elder  of  wbDm  died  childless,  and  the 
younger,  Agnes,  married  Joaceliiie  of  Lorain,  brtither- 
in-law  of  Henry  V.,  on  condition  of  his  arkipting 
either  the  surname  or  arms  of  Percy.  He  retained 
his  paternal  arms  and  assumed  the  surname  of  his 
bride.  His  son,  RtCHAKD  dk  Pebcy,  was  one  of  the 
twenty-five  barons  who  extorted  Magna  Charta  from 
King  John.  His  ureat-kTantlntm,  Henry,  loud  Percy, 
was  created  Earl  of  Northuml>erland  in  1337.  He 
waa  one  of  Edward  UI.^s  mo«t  distinguished  com- 
manders, and  was  Alarshal  of  England  at  the  coron- 
ation of  his  suecesiior,  Richard  IL,  againjst  whom, 
however,  he  took  up  arms,  and  sucoeeded  in  plaeingf 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  Lancastrian  aspirant, 
Heury  IV.  He  quarrelled  also  with  this  kiuL%  refus- 
ing to  give  up  the  Scrittish  noblea  whom  he  to(»k 
captive  at  Homddon  Hill,  acconling  to  the  commonly 
received  notion,  but  in  rexility  hoping  to  obtain  more 
inrtuenee  under  the  new  claimant  for  the  throne, 
Mortuner,  earl  of  March*  His  forces  were  beaten  at 
Shrewsbury  {li03),  where  his  stm^  Henry  Percy 
(Hotspur),  fell;  and  again  at  Bamham  Moor  (1407-8), 
where  he  himself  felL  His  titles  were  forfeited,  but 
were  revived  in  favour  of  his  grandson  Henry,  who 
was  appointed  lord  high  couKtable  of  England,  and 
who  fell  fighting  in  the  Lancastrian  cause  at  St. 
Albans  (H63).  For  the  same  cause  his  son  and  sue- 
cesaor  shared  the  same  fate  at  Towton  (llGl).  The 
fourth  eaii  was  murdered  dunng  a  |xipular  risings 
caused  by  his  enforcing  a  subsidy  ordered  by  the 
avaricious  Henry  VIL  The  sixth  and  seventh  earla 
fell  by  the  liands  of  the  executioner  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  VL  and  Eliaaljcth  respectively.  The  eighth 
died  »  Tioleot  death  in  the  Tower,  where  be  was 
confined  on  a  charge  of  taking  part  in  a  plot  in  favour 
of  Mary  of  Scotland.  Algernon,  the  tunth  carl,  took 
pftrt,  thouQih  not  a  very  active  one,  in  the  civil  war 
against  Charles  L,  and  afterwards  used  all  his  infiu- 
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ence  to  bring  about  the  RestoratioiL  Josceuni^  the 
eleventh  earl,  die^l  without  male  iaaue;  bia  only 
daughter  married  Charles,  duke  of  Scnnerset,  and 
became  the  mother  of  Algkrno.v,  duke  OF  Sousrset, 
who  waa  created  Etvrl  of  Northumberland,  with  re- 
mainder to  hk  son -in -In  w^,  Sm  Hugh  Smithsox,  a 
Yorkuhire  baronet  of  good  family.  The  latter  «uc- 
ceodesd  to  the  earldom  in  1750^  and  in  1766  received 
the  ducal  title,  Hia  great 'grautison,  the  preseot  duke, 
thus  represents  the  female  Hue  of  the  ancient  his- 
torical houae, 

PERCY,  ThoMxVS,  Bishop  of  Dromoro,  in  Ireland, 
a  d<28cendant  of  the  family  of  Northumberland, 
was  bom  in  Bridgcnorth  in  172S,  and  graduated  at 
ChriBt  Church,  Oxford,  in  1753.  In  1769  he  waa 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  king^  and  in  1778  raised 
to  the  deanery  of  Carlisle,  which  he  resigned  four 
years  after  for  the  Irish  biflhopric  of  Dromore.  The 
most  popular  of  hk  works  are  hia  Keliquea  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry  (in  three  vols,  Svo),  and  a  poem,  the 
Htirmit  <jf  Wark  worth.  The  Reliquea  were  obtained 
ehiefly  from  an  old  MS.  collection  of  eongs  and  bal- 
lads that  had  come  into  hia  possession^  together  with 
pieceft  from  Pepya*B  Collection  at  Cambridge^  the  Aah- 
moie  Library  at  Oxff^rd,  the  British  Mufleum,  and 
the  worka  of  the  earlier  poeta.  Many  of  the  pieces 
were  retouched,  recast,  and^  when  fragmentary,  com- 
pleted, almost  always  with  great  taete,  but  thk  tam- 
pering brotight  upon  the  editor  the  wrath  of  Rity«in 
and  other  antiquarieii.  The  work  was  publifihcd  in 
1765,  and  materially  helped  to  give  a  more  natural 
and  vigorous  tone  to  our  literature,  then  d^ply 
tainted  with  conventionalism.  He  was  well  akilled 
In  the  Icelandic  and  several  of  the  oriental  Lmguagea, 
eKpodaXij  the  OhineHe,  from  which  he  made  some 
timoalaildciiiti.  Hia  other  writings  are  a  Key  to  the 
New  Testament,  a  new  version  of  Solomon*8  Song, 
with  translations  of  Malleta  Northern  Aiiti([iiitiea, 
and  of  some  piecea  t^f  Icelandic  poetry.  He  ali*o 
published  a  curious  domestic  record^  long  extant  in 
the  Percy  family,  and  known  aa  the  Northnmberhmd 
Household  Book — a  document  valuable  for  the  lig^ht 
it  throws  on  manners.  Hia  death  tuok  place  at 
Dromore,  Sept.  30,  1811. 

PEREGRINUS  PROTEITS,  a  notrdous  charac- 
ter,  who  flotiriahed  in  the  ^rst  half  of  the  second 
century,  waa  bom  at  Pariimi,  in  Mysitu  After  loany 
excesses  he  waa  charged  with  [tamcide,  atul  vvoh 
obliged  to  flee.  Ho  went  to  I'alestine,  became  a 
Christian,  and  by  his  zeal,  which  brought  bim  to  a 
dungeon,  gained  the  name  *»f  a  niart^T:.  He  received 
iiup|H>rt  and  sympathy  from  every  quarter,  till  the 
prefect  of  Syria  sot  him  at  liberty.  He  now  recom- 
menoed  his  wanderings,  was  excluded  from  the  church 
for  hij)  vices^  and  then  g^ve  himaelf  up  to  the  most 
disgraceful  exocRses.  AJn  object  of  univerml  abhor- 
rence^ he  desired  at  least  to  finish  hia  career  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.  He  accordingly  gave  out  that 
he  should  burn  himself  alivo  at  the  Olympic  games. 
This  he  did,  in  presence  of  an  immense  multitude, 
A.T>.  165.  Much  interest  bos  l>een  given  to  the 
history  of  this  singular  character  by  the  romance  of 
Wieland 

PEREIRA,  Jonathan,  an  eminent  physician  and 
pharmacologist,  was  bom  in  London  on  22d  May, 
1801^  studied  merlicine,  and  j^assed  bia  examination 
at  Afwjthecariea'  Hall  when  only  eighteen  years  of 
age.  Aim  Oat  imm  alia tely  thereafter  he  wua  appointed 
to  the  charge  of  the  dispensary,  and  about  the  same 
time  opened  a  class  for  ftrivate  medical  instruction, 
which  waa  attended  with  great  success.  He  com- 
|ioeed  various  elemcntarj'  pharmaceutical  works  for 
the  use  of  bb  piipils,  and  in  1826  Rucceede<l  Dr.  Clut- 
ierbuck  as  a  lecturer  on  chemistry.  In  1833  be 
became  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  London  bce- 


pital,  and  for  aix  years  gave  lectures  botk  there  and 
at  the  new  medical  school  in  Aldersjrmte  Street,  oo 
the  subjects  of  chemistry,  botany,  and  nuttefia  medic^^ 
the  last  being  more  especially  the  branch  of  medical 
Bcieaoe  which  formed  his  favourite  sabject  of  study. 
His  lectures  on  it  diffused  his  fame  over  Europe^  and 
were  published  in  1830,  under  the  title  Elements  ef 
llateria  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  whi<^h,  like  another 
work  issued  by  him  in  1842,  on  Food  and  Diet^  lie 
standard  books  in  the  departments  of  which  they 
treat.  In  1845  he  became  fellow  of  the  College  oif 
Physicians,  and  in  1351  physidoa  of  the  I^ndca 
Hospital.  In  the  end  of  IS 52  he  sustained  a  fall 
which  ruptured  one  of  the  extensor  maaclea  of  tbe 
thigh,  and  about  six  weeks  afterwards,  on  20th  Jaati* 
ary,  1S53,  expired  suddenly  from  a  rupture  of  one  of 
the  vessel  a  of  the  heart. 

PEREKOP,  orOR-KAPi  (ancient,  TapAiw),  a  town, 
Russia,  government  Taurida,  85  miles  y.N.w,  of  Sim- 
feropol, on  the  latbmus  of  Perekop.  It  has  irregular 
fortifications  of  woo<i,  with  a  kind  of  castle  built  of 
stone,  and  contains  a  Greek  chnrcb  and  m  moaqne. 
Its  site  is  very  unhealthy,  and  intermitting  fevers  ara 
common.  The  chief  trade  is  in  ealt,  of  which  im- 
mense ij^uan titles  are  annually  sent  into  South  KosBa. 
There  are  several  lai^  fairs,  frequented  poiticulsriT 
by  Nogai  Tartars.  Pop.  433  L — ^The  istbmns^  about 
20  miles  long,  by  not  more  than  4  mtlet  wide  wbeie 
narrowest,  connects  the  Peninsula  of  the  Crimea  wHk 
the  mainland,  and  separates  the  Sea  of  Axot  from 
the  Black  Sea^  having  the  Gulf  of  Sivacfa  in  the 
f<»mier  sea  on  the  east,  and  the  Gidf  of  Perekop  in 
the  latter  se^  on  the  west. 

PERENNIAL,  in  botanj,  is  applied  to  tbne 
plants  whose  roots  subsist  for  a  number  of  yeacs^ 
whether  they  retain  their  leaves  in  winter  or  notL 
Those  which  retain  their  leaves  are  called  etxiyreen^i 
but  such  as  cast  thcdr  leaves  are  called  deciduout. 
Perennial  herbaceous  plants,  like  trees  and  shrubs, 
produce  Bowei^  and  fruit  year  after  year,  differing^ 
fn>m  annua!  and  biennial  plants,  which  are  fruitliu 
onlv  once. 

PERENNmRANCHIATA,  a  name  applied  to  a 
section  of  the  amphibian  order  Urodela^  lo  Indicate 
those  included  forms  in  which  the  branchhe  or  gills  of 
early  life  persist  throughout  the  entire  existeiice  fi 
the  animal,  instead  of  disapi^>earing  when  the  lungs  an 
developed,  as  in  CadocihrancLiate  forma.  The  Per- 
entiibranchiate  amphibians,  breathing  thus  by  both 
gills  and  lungs  throu^^hout  life,  exempLify  the  moit 
typical  of  amphibian  animals.  Examples  of  P^eramm- 
branchiate  Amphibia  are  seen  in  the  Ptt^tena  l(wlddi 
see),  Siren,  Menohranchus  {which  aee).  The  Axokil 
(which  see)  appears  to  be  general] j  perennibranchi- 
ate,  although  instances  are  on  recoinl  in  which  the 
gills  disap|)ear,  leaving  the  animal  in  the  condition  of 
a  caduciliranchiate  form.  l*he  Sircdon  lichenmdtM  of 
the  LTnited  States  of  America  exemplifies  tliis  Latter 
peculiaritv. 

PERt:SLAV.ZALIATSKOI,  or  Perbslavi-Za- 
LEftKi,  a  town  in  Russia,  in  the  government  of  \*Ia*l- 
imir,  and  75  miles  north-west  of  the  city  of  thst 
name,  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Plestchieivo.  Its 
earthen  rampart  has  been  converted  into  a  promenade^ 
and  there  is  a  cnthedraU  numerous  churches,  Ihres 
monasteric!!i,  a  nuimery;  very  extensile manufaoiurei 
of  linen,  and  an  active  trade  with  St.  Petenbun; 
Pop.  7210. 

PERFECTIOXISTS,  orBiBLic  CoionnmrSvpopa- 
Irirly  named  Ekee-lovers,  an  American  sect  focnded 
in  1^35  by  John  Humphrey  Noyea^  which  is  refmark* 
able  for  the  jieculiarity  of  its  doctrine%  and  IIm 
thoroughness  with  which  they  are  carried  out.  Noth» 
who  was  bom  in  1811  at  Brattleborougli^  in  Ve^ 
mont,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hamp- 
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fllilre,  and  wafl  employed  oa  » law«clerk  at  Putney,  iti 
Veftnotit^  when  the  fierce  religions  revival  of  1831 
spread  over  the  New  England  sUtea,  Kojes  suddenly 
beciune  grave  and  moody.  Turning  h\^  gaze  inwarda 
he  became  conHcions  of  ain  and  death.  Feeling  the 
world  and  the  devil  strong  within  him,  he  abandoned 
law  in  order  to  stud  v*  theology  at  Andover.  Here  he 
fell  into  many  temptations,  ate  and  drank  freely^  actd 
gave  way  to  many  other  sediietionii  of  tbe  flesh.  The 
I  yunng  divines,  bis  fellaw-stndentB,  were  a  bad  set,  wbo 
sneered  at  the  reIigioii9  world.  Noyes  left  Andover 
BJid  went  to  Yale  College  at  New  Haven,  where  ho 
became  a  great  Beeker  after  truth,  not  as  it  stands 
between  man  and  GckI  only,  but  as  it  etanda  between 
man  and  man.  Much  atufly  of  Paul'»  epbtles  con- 
vinoed  bim  that  the  Christian  faith,  as  it  appears  in 
the  chtirches  of  Burope  and  America,  in  a  huge  bis- 
torical  miatake.  The  church  of  Paul  and  Peter  wa« 
the  true  one:  a  community  of  brothers,  of  equalfl,  of 
saints;  but  it  passed  away  at  an  early  date,  our  Lord 
having  returned  in  the  spirit,  aa  he  had  promiflcd  to 
dwell  among  hia  people  for  ever.  This  second  advent 
Noyei  ^lace^  in  the  year  70,  since  which  date  there 
[  liai  beenbnt  one  trtie  church,  though  many  false  ones 
l>eariiig  the  Christian  name.  The  true  churcb  eon- 
tistaof  aaintly  persons,  scattered  here  and  there  in  all 
ages,  oonf easing  Christ  as  their  Lord,  professing  holi- 
j  rejecting  law  and  nsart:e,  atid  submitting  their 
[paanons  to  the  dinne  will;  the  falae  churches  are 
I  these  earthly  orgausationa  built  up  in  man's  art  and 
I  pridflt,  with  thrtmet  &nd  societies,  prelates^  cardinals, 
and  popes;  churches  of  tbe  screw,  the  faggot,  and 
the  rack;  having  their  forms  and  oaths,  their  hatreds 
and  divisions,  their  celibacies,  anathemas,  and  excom- 
municationi.  Noyes  took  upon  bimsclf  the  founding 
of  a  true  and  visible  Christiati  cburch,  in  which  the 
rule  of  faith  and  that  of  life  are  equally  plain.  The 
Ptrfdctionist  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  bkefi;  but  it 
is  understood  that,  as  he  is  guided  and  sustained  by 
tbe  Holy  Spirit,  he  con  do  nothing  but  what  is  good. 
Borne  may  go  wrong  from  tbs  fierceness  of  the  old 
Aflam  within  them^  but  trifling  exceptions  do  not 
kill  an  eternal  truth.  He  knows  no  law,  having 
renounced  the  civil  code^  tbe  statutes  at  large,  the 
canons  and  decrees,  the  decalogue  and  the  sermon  on 
tbe  mount,  together  with  all  bis  old  voluntary  or 
involuntary  rules,  from  his  temperance  pledge  to  his 
marriage  vows.  Noyes  himself  determined  to  cast 
away  all  the  safeguards  invented  by  man,  putting  his 
faith,  cunductf  and  salvation  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  be  bad  been  temperate,  but  began  to 
indulge  in  ardent  Hpirits  and  highly  epiced  meats;  he 
had  been  chaste  in  bia  habits  and  regular  in  bins  hours 
of  sleep,  be  now  began  to  consort  with  courtesans,  to 
lie  in  doorways,  and  wander  about  all  night  Yet 
he  says  he  walked  Uirough  the  house  of  nin  untouched, 
as  the  Hebrew  children  stood  unscatbe<i  iu  tbe  fiery 
fumaoe.  His  early  attempts  to  found  a  church  at 
New  Haven  were  discouraging.  He  made  many 
converts,  it  is  true;  but  each  one  accepting  the  theory 
of  beinj^  a  law  uuto  himself,  q^uarrels  and  schieiu 
inevitably  rcsultoil.  At  the  end  of  four  years  Noyea 
found  that  though  he  hotl  co-believers,  he  had  no 
fdlowera,  and  he  returned  to  Putney  disappointed; 
bttt  resolved  to  make  another  experiments  I'here  he 
founded  a  Bible* class,  with  tbe  intention  of  teochiug 
II  lew  simple  and  ruatic  jtersona  the  way  of  grace;  he 
'  began  to  aee  that  it  was  quality  of  converts  rather 
iban  quantity  that  was  of  moment  to  bim.  He 
now  devoted  himaelf  entirely  to  the  dozen  members 
of  bis  Bible-clas!!,  training  them  for  the  great  eiE- 
periment  of  tbe  Bible  family,  dwelling  in  one  house^ 
free  from  the  trammels,  elsewhere  endured,  of  living 
under  law.  When  the  training  had  been  completed 
Noyes  discovered   that   he  wanted  the    funds   to 


purchase  a  large  hoMRc  and  a  piece  of  ground;  but 
fortunately  one  of  bis  converts,  a  young  lady  named 
Harriet  Hilton,  furniahed  him  with  this  on  his  cffer 
to  go  thrtJiigb  a  formal  marriage  with  her.  The 
Hrst  family  gathered  into  celestial  order  at  Putney 
included  the  preacher's  wife,  his  mother,  and  bis 
sister  and  brother.  They  were  joined  by  a  few 
farraerSj  doctors,  and  preachers,  all  men  of  position 
and  charade r,  with  their  wives  and  children.  They 
madeafomiol  renunciation  of  the  republican  govem- 
mentf  and  dt^clared  an  everlasting  secession  from  the 
United  States.  All  proi>erty  was  thrown  into  a  com- 
mon stock;  all  debts,  all  duties  fell  upon  the  society, 
which  ate  in  one  room,  slept  under  one  roof,  and  lived 
upon  one  common  store.  All  prayer  and  religiotis 
service  was  stopped,  Sunday  was  unobserved,  family 
ties  were  broken  up,  and  without  separating  anybody, 
an  end  was  put  to  the  selflsh  relations  of  husband  and 
wife;  a  complex  marriage  was  est:4bliahed,  by  which 
each  roan  becomes  the  buihand  and  brother  »jf  every 
woman;  every  woman  the  wife  and  siater  of  every 
man.  To  prevent  the  inconveniences  arifdoL^  from 
an  ignorant  and  worldly  exercise  of  indi\  idual  liberty, 
a  new  principle  had  to  be  introduced,  which  they 
ciUl  sjTupathy,  and  which  holds  the  same  office  among 
them  as  that  which  the  re^t  of  tbe  world  as^nigns  to 
pubtic  opinion.  Sympathy  corrects  tlie  individual 
will,  and  reconciles  liberty  with  light.  Thus,  if  a 
young  man  wants  anything  for  himself — a  new  hat, 
a  holiday^  a  damsel's  smiles — he  must  consult  one  of 
the  elders,  and  eeo  how  the  brotberhtK)d  feols  on  the 
subject  of  his  wish.  If  their  sympathy  is  not  with 
bim  he  retires  from  his  suit.  If  the  matter  is  of 
moment  he  seeks  the  a^l  vice  of  a  committee  of  elders, 
who  may  refer  it  to  the  family  in  their  evening 
aittings.  The  family  Li  supposed  to  be  always  wiser 
than  the  unit.  At  tirst  the  sainU  were  strict  with 
each  other;  they  bad  no  means  of  guiding  the  weak 
or  controlling  the  wicked  save  that  of  free  and  open 
criticism.  The  life  was  somewhat  ban  I:  three  hottm 
were  spent  each  morning  in  the  hall,  in  reading  the 
Bible,  or  historical  works  which  might  enable  tbem 
to  understand  it  bett-er,  and  in  discussing  such  things 
as  they  hod  read  and  thought.  The  middle  of  the  day 
waa  given  to  labour  on  the  fitrm;  evening  to  atudy, 
reailing,  niu«ie,  and  society.  In  the  midst  of  this  inces- 
sant labiour  quarrels  again  broke  out.  One  man  ate  too 
much^  another  drank  too  much,  and  a  third  ran  wild 
in  love.  This  led  to  gossip  aniourr  their  nelgblxiura, 
to  queries  about  them  in  the  public  press,  to  attacks 
of  rowdies  and  drunkards  in  the  8urrt»unfling  grog- 
shops, and  at  length  into  suits  in  tlie  Gentile  law- 
courts.  Putney  became  too  warm  a  spot  for  the 
Bible  family  in  live  in;  the  establishment  was  broken 
up;  but  abfiut  fifty  of  tbe  picked  and  tried  men,  with 
as  many  women  and  children,  held  together.  Clubbing 
their  means  together  they  in  1847  bongbt  a  piece  of 
forest-land  (about  (iOO  acres)  at  Oneida  Creek,  a  se- 
questered district  in  Now  York  state.  They  built  a 
f  rame'hou^^e  and  oflicea,  and  at  once  began  to  clear  and 
stock  the  land.  In  the  cour^te  of  twenty  years  they 
made  tbe  territory  one  of  the  most  productive  estates 
in  the  Union,  Iron  manufactures,  ailk'-spinning,  and 
satchel -making  are  carried  on  succesafully;  but  their 
wealth  they  chiefly  owe  to  the  inventive  skill  of  a 
convert,  Sew  ell  New  house,  an  old  CanadtMi  trapper, 
who  invented  a  new  form  of  trap,  the  *  Oneida  trap>' 
which  has  driven  the  article  hitherU^i  supplied  by 
Germany  from  the  American  market  The  family, 
at  present  numbering  about  30O,  is  iu  fact  very  pioa- 
peroua,  living  together,  aooordii»g  to  report,  in  bar* 
mony  and  contentment;  their  nuighbourH  have  got  ac- 
customed  to  their  ways,  and  the  conimunity  is  athiwtrd 
to  live  in  peace;  even  Father  Noyea  Ixicame  popu- 
lar.   Fre([ueut  applications  for  admission  to  member- 
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ibip  at  Oneliift  Creek  have  had  to  be  refused,  as  the 
society  is  already  sufticiently  numerous;  luul  two 
similar  aasociiitioiis  have  been  foundeii,  one  at  Bri>i>k- 
lyn  and  one  at  Waliiiigford,  and  both  are  Maid  to  be 
thri  ving.  Oo  settling  at  Oneida  Xoyea  m^Tdlhed  many 
of  the  defcails  of  his  arrangements.  The  hard  life  of 
Putney  gave  way  to  a  freer  and  more  enjoyable  one. 
No  chiefs  were  dtoeen,  as  they  were  of  opinion  that 
the  management  of  affairs  would  naturally  fall  mto 
the  bands  of  the  fittest.  The  eon  trolling  function  of 
ciitidam  wiis  made  more  iyatematic ;  a  regard  for  the 
common  good  has  now  groiKTi  bo  strong;  from  habit^ 
that  it  has  marie  persons  who  disavow  all  laws  submiB- 
■ive  to  the  imreoorded  laws  of  public  opinion.  All  are 
biuyi  and  work  as  hard  for  the  general  interest  m  men 
do  m  tbe  hope  of  individually  enriching  themaelvca. 
The  men  wear  the  dreaa  usually  wcim  by  the  country 
people  around  them;  the  women  abjure  etays  and 
crinoline;  wear  a  tunic  falling  to  the  knee,  lociae 
trousers  of  the  same  material^  a  vest  buttoning  high 
towards  the  throat,  short  han^^ng  sleeves,  and  a 
straw  hat;  muslin,  cntton,  and  a  coarse  silk  are  the 
usual  dreaa  Btuff^;  brown  and  blue  colours  are  gener- 
ally worn  out  of  doors,  and  white  for  evening  in  the 
meeting' room;  the  hair  is  cut  fihorfc  and  parted  down 
the  centre^  With  »uch  aim  pie  articles  a  dress  la 
mfwie  up  in  which,  according  to  W»  H.  Dixon,  a 
plaiii  woman  escapes  notice,  and  a  pretty  girl  looks 
winBome.  The  family  breakfaat  at  six  in  the  mom- 
ingf  dine  at  twelve,  and  sup  at  six;  the  more  itdvanced 
members  abstain  from  animal  food^  ^irink  no  beer^ 
and  only  use  a  weak  home-made  wine;  like  the  most 
extreme  American  sects  they  never  use  the  services 
of  a  prt>fe»8innal  doctor*  The  women  have  a  good 
deal  o(  intiueiK'e;,  and  appear  to  \m  contented  with 
the  working  of  the  institution.  We  will  conclude 
with  a  abort  summary  nf  their  social  theory  as  laid 
down  by  themselves: — The  communities  believe,  con- 
trary to  the  notions  of  sentimentalists,  that  the 
affections  can  be  controlled  and  guidecl,  and  that 
when  thiiJ  is  done  wisely  far  better  results  will  be 
obtained,  than  if  they  were  left  witliout  rt^straitit  and 
guidance.  Love  is  not  an  inevitable  fatality  which 
must  havo  ita  own  coursa.  The  human  heart  is 
capable  of  loving  any  number  of  times  and  any  num- 
ber of  persons  at  one  timie,  and  tbo  more  it  loves  the 
more  it  am  love.  The  intercourse  of  the  sexes  is 
subject  to  a  great  number  of  i-egxdationa.  There  is  first 
the  principle  of  the  ascending  fellowship:  the  young 
of  both  sexes  should  a8«ociato  iu  lovo  mth  persona 
older,  andj  if  possible^  more  spiritual  than  themselves. 
It  is  well  understood  by  physiologists  that  it  is  nude- 
sirabie  for  persons  of  similar  characters  and  tempera- 
menta  to  mate  together.  It  is  not  desirable  for  two 
persons  to  bectnne  exclusively  attached  t>each  oth«r, 
to  worship  and  idolize  each  other;  the  heart  should 
bo  kept  fry©  to  love  all  the  true  and  worthy.  Every 
woman  is  fi-ee  to  reject  every  man  a  attentions,  the 
oommtinities  Ijemg  pledged  to  protect  tbeir  members 
from  all  unpleasant  social  apprfioches.  It  is  beat  for 
men  in  thtir  At>proachesi  to  women  to  invite  the  inter- 
vention of  a  third  party;  by  this  means  the  matter  is 
brou^'ht  under  tho  inajHjction  of  the  community,  and 
the  women  arc  enabled  to  decline  profiosals  wthout 
omborrussment  or  restraint.  The  Perfectionists  are 
confident  that  when  they  have  worked  out  a  few 
di»tAiis  still  iufomplete,  their  system  will  be  com- 
plete, antl  that  it  will  swm  prevail  over  tho  length 
Mud  brcmlth  of  America.  Tim  former  failtirei  of 
communism  they  oacribe  to  the  previous  experiments 
not  bcuig  based  upon  Scriptural  principles,  to  their 
being  made  by  persons  untrained  for  the  system,  and 
to  tho  attempt  to  conibine  the  monogamous  faniily 
w  ith  the  conununity  of  goods.  There  can  be  no  true 
landly  without,  Ist,  reconoiliation  to  God  and  salva- 


tion from  sin,  which  are  puidjf 
belief  immediately  washing  awajT  M  J 
recognition  of  the  brotherhood  ^nd  tJno  eqitalitj  cl 
man  and  woman;  and  3d,  community  of  lAbour  and 
Its  fruite.  Tliey  cUim  that  tbeir  xji^Um  abonld  bs 
judged  as  a  whole.  *Look  at  our  bappj  ciicJa;  w» 
work,  rest,  study,  and  enjoy;  peaoe  itotsBS  in  oar 
household;  our  young  men  arebeAlthy^andi  our yooaf 
women  are  bright;  we  live  well,  and  we  do  BHi  mtdr- 
tiply  beyou'l  our  wishes  !*  For  the  pre^-ioiw  annowil 
of  the  Perfectionists  we  are  hugely  indebted  to  iIm 
work  of  Mr.  Hep  worth  Dixon  entitled  N«w  Ajmno* 
Some  otbcr  authorities  give  acaroelj  micit  m  ntf 
account  of  the  sect. 

PERFECT  NUMBER^  is  one  eqnal  to  iheWA 
of  its  divisors,  exclusive  of  iUelf.  Thusi,  6  divialile 
by  1,  2,  and  3,  which  ore  equal  to  6,  m  pevleot  In 
tho  same  manner  28  is  a  perfect  BumocTf  aod  m 
general  every  number  of  the  form  2» — 1  (2«— 1)  it 
perfect  when  the  latter  factor  is  &  prime.  9eth 
prime  factors,  however^,  ore  few  and  sot  etttHj  disK 
oovered.  If  n  i»  assumed  to  be  5,  the  perfect  nnabor 
resulting  is  496;  and  if  it  be  aammed  to  be  Sip  tin 
perfect  number  swells  out  to  23U,584,3a0,813,S>52^18. 

PERFORMANCE,  Locomotive,  a  name  $mm 
by  engineers  to  a  certain  function  of  the  djsplooGAltfft 
speed  and  horse-power  of  a  steam- vesseL  It  maj  be 
shown  that  the  horse-power  required  for  the  propol- 
sioii  of  a  ste&m-ship  when  the  water  is  not  nM^gftoBd 
when  the  speed  is  'moderate*  is  profiurthMial  te 
Dx  V  ,  where  D  is  the  displacement  of  the  ^ 
V  is  its  speed  Again,  assuming  that  the  4 
of  the  propeller  and  the  machinery  ia  the  i 
all  speeds,  the  indicated  horse«i>ower  of  the 
engine  is  proportional  to  D^f  r  ,  and  honoe  the  < 


has  a  definite  \'alue  for  every  steam-Teaiel,  and  in  dif* 
fcrent  well-shaped  vtsssels  it  n^pre^ents  the  oznottntioi 
work  usef uUy  performed  by  1  lb.  of  fucL  This  cjrpcr^ 
sion  has  been  called  the  locomotive  perfontisace.  H 
b^ing  in  tons  and  v  in  knots  per  hour,  the  looomotree 
performance  ranges  from  200  to  260  in  good  i 
and  in  soTnetimes  as  low  as  150  in  bod  eiatnplea. 
PERFUMEKY,  The  busineea  of  the  _  " 
consists  in  the  extraction  of  the  odourv  of  plants  j 
other  fragrant  substances,  and  in  combining  them  with 
inodorous  materials,  as  grease,  spriiitai,  starch,  age|a^ 
snuff  a;  also  in  the  preparation  of  oosmelica,  det>iiiuaw^ 
pastes,  tinctures,  incense,  pastils,  pcmtadee,  oili^  kair 
washes  and  dyes,  depilatones  and  other  todlet  mppmt' 
dages.  Perfumes  of  vanoiis  sorts  have  boeii  hdd  m 
high  estimation  &om  the  most  ancient  timea.  ^Tbe 
Egyptians  prepared  tbom  for  various  purpooes;  tusf 
embalming  the  dead,  as  offerings  to  the  ^od%  Mid 
for  damestic  uses.  They  anointed  their  bodlea  «ith 
sweet-scented  oils,  which  they  also  poured  ^potl  Ifae 
heads  of  newly  amved  guests.  In  the  Bible  fra* 
quent  reference  is  made  to  the  use  of  perfmnea  hf 
the  Hebrews  (Exod,  xxx  23-38;  Psalm  idr.  S ;  Pitxr. 
vij.  17 ;  Jer.  vi.  20 ;  Mark  xiv.  3 ;  and  many  otliar 
places).  The  Pha^niciana,  Aaaytian^  and  Fecsiaae 
are  known  to  have  made  great  use  oif  them;  Tjm 
was  a  famous  mart  where  they  wcr© 
sea,  as  Babylon  WAS  for  the  supply  of  the  i 
The  art  was  practiced  to  on  extraordinaiy  * 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  *llie  odour  of 
was  on  offering  to  the  gods;  after  bathing  and  in 
their  athletic  exercises  the  Greeks  applied  them  lib- 
erally to  their  persons.  Their  wines  were  perfumed 
by  infusing  in  them  roses,  violeta,  and  hyadntba 
Pliny  in  his  Natural  History  giirea  a  full  aoeooBt  of 
the  great  variety  of  perfimies  used  by  tha 
under  the  emjwronk    The  shops  of  the 
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Britain  for  af>enod  of  five  years  wob  03SS  os.,  valoed 
At  £10,6S8;  otto  of  rosea,  1117  o*.,  value  £13,561; 
vaniEifc,  3525  lbs.,  value  £12,568.  ^See  Piesee'a  Art 
of  Perfumery,  Svo,  London,  1855.) 

PERGAMUS,  or  Pebgamum,  tin  mid  cut  city  of 
MyBil^Asia  Minor,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ca/cuB, 
which  was  navi^ble  to  the  sejk.  Behind  the  towTi, 
on  a  conical  hill,  rose  the  acro|>olis,  which  was  the 
original  niicleu«  of  the  place.  It  was  founded  by 
emi^anta  from  Greece,  and  first  rose  to  importanc© 
about  tbo  commencement  of  the  third  century  U.C.i 
whesk  it  became  the  capital  of  an  independent  state, 
fouoded  by  Pbiletxrus,  who  had  rt^volted  agauut  his 
master  Lyaimachus,  ^ne  ^f  the  auccessoTB  of  Alex> 
ander  the  Great.  A  succegaitm  of  monarcbs  reigned 
over  the  city  and  territory  tiU  B.a  13S,  when  AttaluH 
III.  bequeathed  on  his  death-bed  his  kin^om  to  the 
HomaiLS,  and  it  subsequently  became  a  Homan  pro« 
vince-  Under  tbe  Byzantine  emperors  the  prospe  ri  ty 
of  the  city  rapidly  declined.  PGrE;tunus  waa  one  ef  the 
most  mag^iiticent  cities  of  antiquity^  and  was  prin- 
cipally indebted  for  ita  architectural  wplendoura  to 
Eumcnes  II.,  who  likewiae  founded  the  celebrated 
library  of  Pergamus,  which  was  only  inferior  in 
extent  and  value  to  that  of  Alexandria.  It  waa  also 
famous  for  iU  mtmufacture  of  parchment,  wbich 
derives  ita  name  {Perfjamenu.  rharta)  from  thifil  place. 
In  ccclcfiiaatical  history  it  is  memorable  as  one  of 
the  aeven  churches  of  Aiiia  referred  to  by  St.  John, 
The  modem  towTi  Bergamali  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Perj^mus,  and  mauy  fine  remains  of  the 
latter  wtill  exist  m  evidence  of  its  fenner  grandet»r. 

PEUGOLESf,  Giovanni  Battista,  a  famoua 
musical  eomptjBor,  was  bom  at  Jesi  in  1710.  In  the 
Couaervfltory  of  the  Poveri  di  Geso  Cmto  at  Naples 
he  was  initiated  by  G.'ctano  Greco  in  the  my^t^rios 
of  his  art.  While  a  pupil  in  the  Conaervatt^ry  he 
compesed  his  sacred  drama  San  Giiglielme  d'Aqui- 
tania,  which  was  produced  in  1731  with  so  much 
applause  that  several  of  the  Italian  nobility  became 
his  patrons.  He  abcmt  this  time  composed,  in  a*3di- 
tlon  to  sevend  operas,  a  fiimona  intcrmexze  called  La 
Serva  Padrona^  In  IT'l  I  ho  was  ap|winted  chapel- 
master  of  the  Church  of  Loretto,  In  1735  ho  was 
invited  to  Borne  to  compose  the  opera  Olimplade  for 
the  theatre  Tardinone.  It  met  uith  no  applause, 
while  Duni's  opera  of  Nerone,  [performed  at  the  same 
time,  and  acknowledged  by  iJuni  himself  to  be  far 
inferior  to  it,  was  landed  to  the  skies.  Bad  health 
compelled  him  afterwards  to  take  up  his  residence  at 
PozE^ioli,  where  he  composed,  among  others,  his  cele- 
brated Stabat  Mater,  imd  ilied  in  17^0.  In  addition 
to  the  above  works  be  composed  a  violin  concerto,  a 
number  of  trios  for  violin,  violoncello,  and  har}mi- 
cihard,  and  various  sacred  pieces  which  found  mure 
appreciation  during  his  lifetime  than  bis  secidar  com- 
positions. 

PERI.  Tlic  Peris,  in  Persian  mythology,  are  the 
dfiiccndnnts  of  fallen  spirits  excluded  from  paradise 
until  their  penance  is  accumplisbed.  They  l>elong 
to  the  family  of  the  genii  or  jin,  and  are  constantly  at 
war  with  the  llevs  (the  evil  jin)»  They  are  immor- 
tal, and  spend  their  time  in  all  imaginable  delights. 
They  are  male  and  female,  the  latter  being  of  sur- 
passing beauty,  and  like  the  fairies  of  our  popular 
mythology,  hold  fixc|U€nt  intercourse  with  mankind. 

PERICARDITIS,  inHammation  of  the  mcmbran- 
cnifl  sac  (pericardinro,  which  see)  containing  the 
heart  In  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease  the  earliest 
change  is  r^^dness  of  the  pericardium  from  capillary 
injection.  In  some  cases,  particularly  when  death 
has  taken  place  suddenly,  the  redness  is  not  remark* 
able,  probably  owing  to  the  recession  of  the  blood 
from  the  capillaries  after  death.  The  increased  vas- 
cularity m  principally  situated  in  the  lubjaoent  or 


connecting  cellular  tlsme,  and  tbd  vedneas  li  i 
timea  increased  by  the  inliltratioo  of  miiiiul*  q« 
ties  of  blood  into  this  tissue,  or  into  the  i 
sac  itself,  which  is  often  thicker  and  moi«  mpat^mt 
than  ill  the  healthy  state.  The  natural  eahalsiioa 
from  the  pericardium  is  either  increased  in  qxuntity^cr 
remarkably  altered  iti  kind,  or  botb  ;  the  accoaanlalad 
eS'usion  which  thus  results  constituting aprincqsl  fart 
of  the  changes  produced  by  the  disease.  The  cfiaed 
fluid  usually  coagulates  or  separates  into  a  torbidasd 
tiocculent  senim,  and  a  concrete  or  fibrinoot  him 
membrane,  which  is  orttanizable,  and  cove»  tbs  few 
stirface  uf  the  i>eri<:?ariiium.  ^Vhen  there  is  a  lai^ 
amount  of  liquid  elfusion  which  is  not  re-absorbad 
death  generally  takes  place  in  the  coarse  c#  a  Isv 
days,  owing  to  the  interference  of  the  floid  with  tbs 
action  of  the  heart ;  when  there  is  but  a  amaU  qnaa- 
tity  of  liquid  effusion,  or  when  it  is  absorbed,  tfce 
pericardium  becomes  more  or  less  adherent^  and  life 
is  often  prolonged  for  many  tuonths  c>t  eren  yesn. 
It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  after  the  seote 
symptoms  have  been  partially  subniued,  sad  ^ 
disease  has  continued  for  sonae  months  in  a  tkntic 
state— fal^e  membranes  or  adhesions  havifi^  besft 
formed—the  inflammation  either  recurs,  or  assaflMsa 
more  acute  state,  and  gives  rise  to  an  additional  d^ 
position  of  coagulated  fibrin  (or  lymph,  as  it  b  callad 
by  old  authors),  thereby  thickening  the  i  ~ 
membrane  very  consideral dy.  In 
layers  are  successively  redder  as  they  : 
heart,  and  exhibit  different  decrees  cif  oonsisteoo^ 
one  layer  bein^  almost  fluid  or  purulent^  whik 
another  is  ceUular-6brous  or  semi-oartilagixioinv  «r 
presents  the  density  of  tubercular  induratiaaL  Oiai^ts 
in  the  substance  of  the  heart,  or  in  its  x&tenud  sur* 
face^  orifices,  or  valves  are  generally  also  obsertad  is 
such  cases,  and  a  fatal  termloatloA  is  rmidj  toif 
delayed. 

The  sjrmptoms  of  pericarditis  are :  1  at»  pain  mars  or 
less  acute,  in  the  situation  of  the  hearty  eatcsidlat 
often  to  the  epigastrium,  and  to  the  left  sboiiklff; 
Olid  it  Is  incrtased  by  pereuasion,  on  a  fall  icsuita- 
tion,  on  ceughinji;,  holding  the  chest  etect^  and  sa 
lying  on  the  left  side.  Frequently  the  pain  b  m 
slight  as  to  he  little  or  not  at  all  complained  of,  bol 
if  pressure  be  applied  upon  the  spaces  betveen  t^ 
rilis,  or  upwards  from  the  epigastrium  towards  the 
pericardium,  more  or  lees  internal  pain  will  be  fcit: 
2d,  stronger  and  more  frequent  pulsations  r>f  the  besrt 
than  natural ;  sometimes  regular^  sometimes  irrrg^* 
lar,  tumultuous,  or  intermittent.  The  piulse  cooi- 
monly  ranges  from  120  to  150,  and  the  mpiiiika 
fromi  thirty  *five  to  forty -five  in  n  minute.  Willk* 
fulness  is  distressing,  and  if  the  patient  fall  asleiB 
he  suddenly  awakt^  in  a  state  of  agitat&osi  sm 
alarm,  llie  face  is  pale,  anxious^  coostiieCed^  sad 
sunk;  but  is  sometimes,  especially  as  the  dlsasi 
advances,  equally  pale  or  equally  red.  The  fisdsl 
muscles  ar«  occasionally  contracted  so  itt  to  give  nss 
to  the  risus  sardonicus.  Althon^  strong  palpita- 
tions are  luiuallj  present,  particmarly  in  the  ceriy 
stage,  they  are  rarely  complained  ot  The  aJdii  k 
hot,  and  is  occasionally  impers^iirable.  An  aaxiaas 
r&^iratioQ  and  a  fueling  of  overwhelming  oppreanctt 
are  also  present,  with  frequent  sighing;,  whid^  py^ 
momentary  relief.  Most  of  the  alcove  symptoeis  ais 
aggravated  by  mot  Inn,  or  a  high  tempermtnra.  If 
the  disease  is  not  arrested  in  a  very  few  days  tem- 
jx^rary  or  slight  delirium  super venes^  and,  thoofti 
more  rarely,  maniacal  excitement  or  attacks  of  geas^ 
ral  convnlaions.  Should  the  malady  cfuitiime  lonc«r 
the  face  becomes  wan,  turgid  or  li\  id,  antj  the  ex  tread* 
ties  begin  to  swell  For  the  dJa^osisof  (rericatditii 
we  must  rely  mainly  on  the  phyaical  sf|^ta  l!ai)f 
in  the  disease  there  Is  developed  over  the  bcarl  a 
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hy  which  the  commsjid  of  the  anDy  waa  left  tiji  the 
]«lter  anil  the  gtivemmeat  of  the  state  was  to  be  in 
tbe  hmnU  of  Petidat;  but  this  story  is  doubtful  On 
the  death  of  Cimoii  ha  became,  as  it  wt^re,  Friiico  of 
Atlijeii^t  foi^  although  thu  arktocrii^y  set  up  a>^aimHt 
hi  III  Thucjdidoa,  ttie  »au  of  Mele»iaa,  a  relation  of 
i'imon,  ho  wius  ton  une(|ual  to  maintain  the  opfxMi- 
tii^u.  'HI  lihould  throw  him  to  tht^  ^rtmiid,'  said 
he:  ouc!»e  of  Periclcflf  '  ho  would  say  that  he  hod  never 
boen  prostratetl,  &ud  ivoidd  perf  uada  the  B[>cctatDn 
to  beUtive  him/ 

From  thia  time  rericltja  niled  tlie  state,  and  endea- 
voured to  occupy  tbo  pfoplo  with  the  CMtabhtithiiieiit 
nf  new  eohuiiod  or  warlike  enteqirisea.  By  bia  gr&aA 
public  worka  he  (h^ttercd  the  vanity  of  the  AthBuiani, 
while  bo  benntiUeti  the  city  and  eiupluyed  many 
libbouren  atid  artists.  To  pay  the  ^xpeustifl  of  thes« 
undtirtakingB  h«  caused  the  pablio  trvosury  of  Greece 
to  be  transported  from  DeloH  to  Athena,  and  justified 
this  act  by  sayiiijg:  that  the  money  bad  lx!en  raised  to 
defend  tlio  nation  from  the  invasion  of  li^arbariaus; 
and  aH  this  end  bad  been  attained  by  tbo  exertions 
id  the  Atbeniana  tbe  siHiea  batl  no  further  right  to 
uiquire  into  the  expenditure  of  the  fundi.  His  por- 
tioual  iutei^Tity  in  pecuniary  tnattera  was  aboye  sns- 
pid^in,  Uf  thill  we  have  a  remarkal»Ie  ejuunple, 
jburing  an  expedition  agaii^t  Kubn?a  the  Laceil^> 
monfans  invaded  Attica  as  the  al lies  of  the  ^le^ariaus, 
I'ericlea  averted  an  attack  by  bribin;^  the  tutor  at 
the  Spartan  king.  When  be  «ubnittted  hia  accounts 
for  exanmiatiou  tun  tidentn  wert>  charged  for  necret 
service^  and  the  Athenians  were  satished  without 
any  further  account,  rericlea  Haally  made  himi«elf 
master  of  the  important  island  of  Eubo^a,  Q.C«  447, 
and  soon  after  eondnded  a  tmco  of  thirty  years  with 
the  Spartans.  To  »et  Ixtunds  U*  tbe  fwipular  |k»\»  er, 
which  he  had  hitlierto  lalH>urcd  to  increase,  be  now 
procured  tlie  revival  of  an  old  law  declaring^  no  person 
a  citizen  of  Athens  wbose  father  and  motber  were 
not  both  Atheoiaii  dtizeus,  and  caused  50D0  indi- 
vidoals  who  had  before  been  free  to  be  sold  as  slaves. 
This  act  b  a  pntof  of  the  great  iniluence  of  Pericles, 
and  doubtless  obtained  tbe  approbation  of  a  majority 
of  the  citi^ena,  ^vhoeo  importaiuce  was  increased  by  a 
diminution  of  their  numbers.  Pericles  tocik  advantage 
of  the  arniifiticn.^  ^ith  Sparta  to  make  war  wptm  the 
Samiana  (ac.  440),  who  opposed  the  preten.iioos  of 
Athens.  Ihe  expdition  ended  in  the  subjugation 
of  the  island  and  the  reHtoratiun  of  the  democrutic 
gOTsmineut.  Hie  SamiauB  B*x»n  rose  and  expelled 
tbe  Athenian  garrL&on,  hut  Pcrides  again  reduced 
them  to  subjection.  On  his  return  to  Athens  he 
delivered  the  ctilebratt^d  fitueral  oration  in  memory 
of  those  who  hml  penNhed  in  the  ex|KHiittOiLg  whioo 
had  such  an  effect  upon  his  audience  tliat  the  women 
crowded  altout  him  and  wreathed  his  temples  with 
flowers.  Thucydidca  was  lianiiibed  in  the  struggles 
of  parties,  and  the  importance  of  PerideB  was  greaitljr 
jngrtMed  till  the  jealonnp  of  the  Athesiiaiis  awoke^ 
wliOB  they  found  those  hopei  aborUve  whidi  bad 
been  excited  by  the  events  that  preceded  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  Sume  of  the  friends  of  Pericles 
oeoame  tbe  objects  ol  public  prosecutiona— Anajta- 
genSp  his  Tenerabte  ioMtnictor^  on  a  charge  of  irrs' 
ugkin;  Aspasia  on  account  of  her  connection  with 
I'eridcs.  lie  undertook  to  plead  her  cause  htiuseLf, 
and  was  so  affected  that  be  forgot  his  dimity,  and 
burst  into  teana.  He  procured  her  acquittal;  but  he 
lAithdre  w  Anaxagoras  from  the  attacks  of  bis  enemies 
by  cooducting  him  from  Attica  under  his  own  piro* 
teotion.  The  Pelopounealan  war  (see  Gnsics)  liae 
been  falsely  ascribed  t*3  the  ambitious  schemes  of 
Fttfiotes^  It  is  true  that  he  advised  the  AtbeniAns 
not  to  submit  to  the  demands  of  tbe  Spartans  and 
thai  he  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  carrying  on 


the  war;  but  be  did  so  becaone  be  aaw  tkat  w  ins 
inevitable^  and  he  was  coovimoed  thai  ae  Icag  m 
Athens  retained  the  infiuence  she  than  poannsil 
Sparta  would  never  be  content.  At  the  ciittmseiN 
tnent  of  the  war  (B.a  -131)  Perieloe  i  suuiuiMiBded  ^ 
the  Athenians  to  turn  all  their  ivtieatioa  to  tht  di^Mtt 
of  the  city  and  to  naval  armatneata  raifaer  lIuBi  Is 
tbe  protection  of  their  territonea.  AccordiBfl^,  s> 
he  was  made  command er^iA-chiei,  notwitkslaadiag 
tbe  murmurs  of  the  Atheniatis,  be  allowed  the  su^om 
forces  of  the  Spartans  and  their  aUias  to  advance  «e 
Achamte,  in  Attica^  without  resistance,  and  at  Iks  ^ 
same  time  sent  a  fleet  to  the  abDres  of  7 
to  Locris  and  JE^^ni^  which  took  twofoihl ' 
for  the  rayages  In  Attiak.  Afler  tbe  V  ' 
had  retired  he  invaded  tbe  tcniftoiy 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  the  war.  At  the  ead  if 
this  campaign  he  delivered  &  etdogj  ever  I 
bad  fallen  in  their  country's  service. 

The  next  year  a  pUj^iie  broke  out  at  Athcsn,  i 
made  such  (hejwlfid  havoc  that  Perjclcs  ' 
to  summon  all  h lit  fortitude  to  sustain  bid  c 
and  himself.  To  occupy  thetr  attention  ha  i 
a  largo  iieet  and  sailed  to  £pidaiirus;  bat  libs  mm- 
tality  among  his  trooju  prevented  bim  from  effettiB* 
anything  important.  Ue  returned  with  a  smaJl  lores. 
but  the  Athenians  no  longer  put  coofidif&ee  in  baa. 
He  was  deprived  of  tlie  oonunftnd  and  cliljged  la  pas 
a  heavy  f^ne,  though  no  partdculor  crime  wae  dmifsJ 
ag&iust  him.  The  (leople,  however,  aoon  fecaUed  Wm 
to  the  head  of  the  state,  and  g&ve  turn  mere  pew 
than  he  had  before  enjoyed.  But  amid  hsa  nn 
civil  oares  he  was  aiHictod  by  dooiestic 
His  eldest  son,  Xanthippu>s  who  bad  lived  ail  i 
with  him,  died  of  the  plague.  Tbe 
carried  off  his  sister  and  many  of  bis  1 
and  friends,  and  among  the  reel  Pamlna^  faia  eal« 
remaining  son  by  bis  fir§t  marringei.  To  ceeeole  In^ 
for  this  loss  the  Athenians  repealed  tine  l»v  whidi 
be  had  himself  previously  introdtieeil  m  iifMd  %■ 
children  whoee  parents  were  not  bodi  citin 
thus  placed  his  son  by  Aspaeift  ****^^f>y  tine  i 
But  his  strength  was  gone;  he  etz&k  into  a  I'  _ 
sickness,  and  died  B.C,  429,  in  the  third  ftm^  of  Hr 
Peloponnesian  war.  When  he  lay  upon  Ida  dreib  b»t 
hU  friends  in  their  lamentatiojis  spuke  of  hie  gi^l 
achievements,  but  he  suddenly  started  op  and  o- 
claimedf  '  In  these  things  I  have  many  e(|«tak;  lie: 
this  is  my  glory,  that  I  have  never  ceueed  an  (\llwiiii 
to  wear  mourning." 

By  the  de^vth  of  Pericles  Athciia  lost  him-  i«*«i  db 
tiuguisbed citizen.  H i« <jil nratiinn  *«ili^|it r itnd  his miiif 
and  raided  him  above  the  prejutlicett  of  hie  agei.  B5» 
ambitiun  was  to  give  his  oonntry  cupreiBacy  over  al 
the  states  of  Greece,  and  while  he  ruled  it  Atfai 
maintained  this  rank  both  in  an  inteUeetaal  ^d 
political  view.  To  Pericles  the  dty  w^s  Imithlet 
for  its  finest  ornaments — the  Partlicaaoa^  tbe  Odine» 
the  Propyhenm,  the  Long  Walla,  mumaroiM  eliftaa^ 
and  other  works  of  art.  The  golden  age  ef  Giedis 
artf  the  age  of  Phidina,  ceaeed  witb  Peridea.  Hr 
also  liberally  encouraged  mnalc  and  tbe  drai^  ffi* 
name  is  therefore  cannected  with  the  kIglMal  gbn 
of  art,  adence,  and  power  in  Atbens;  and  if  he  » 
aoouaed  of  having  conducled  the  city  to  tbe  e4|e  d 
that  pieeipiee  from  which  she  ooold  aot  «aea^  fell 
be  must  leoeive  the  praise  of  bavinfp  i  smij ifciM 
greatly  to  make  her  the  intellectiud  queeK  ef  atl  ife 
states  uf  antiquity. 

PkiUER,  CASnnit,  formerly  abauJeer^and  ^nnbfT 
of  the  French  Chamber  of  Depntlea,  in  wbicb  bee« 
one  of  the  most  distinguiahed  Literal  ovafeei^  «e 
bora  at  Grt  noble  in  1777,  and  afler  fiaiiU^  ^ 
education  at  tlie  Colle^  of  the  Oratory  ia  I#fe«i  mm 
drafted  Into  the  army  at  an  early  age;.     Be  ^nsd 
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iioder  whose  gnper^^sion  tbe  Journal  Appeared  »t 
Irregnliu-  interraU  from  166d  to  1674.  In  the  fol< 
lowing  J  ear  ite  pQblEc&tiun  vtslh  resumed  by  the 
incompcieDt  Abb%  de  La  Koque,  who  wan  followed 
In  1686  by  L.  Cousin.  In  January,  1S02,  it  wa« 
placed  imder  the  protection  of  the  chancellor  of 
France  and  a  oommission  of  learned  men  appointed 
to  conduct  it,  among  whom  were  the  AbLiS  Bi^on 
(chief  editor),  Fontenelle,  Vertot,  and  othen.  After 
a  more  or  less  interrupted  career  its  Usue  was  stopped 
bj  the  reToltttion  about  the  end  of  1792.  In  1816 
it  was,  however,  again  revived,  and  sttU  eontinuea, 
hbl(yng  a  raapectable  podticm  aA  a  scientific  journal 
It  ia  now  publiahed  once  a  month.  As  its  contents 
were  of  a  rather  heavy  nature,  it  was  thought  a 
publication  of  a  lighter  cast  would  find  a  larger 
[mblic;  and  the  second  French  literary  periodical, 
the  Mercure  Galant,  was  issued  in  1672  under  the 
editomhip  of  Donnean  de  Vis^  Everything  except 
politics  received  due  nor^ee:  births,  deaths,  marriages; 
gossip  from  the  theatres,  taw  courts,  tbe  manaioos 
of  the  gteaX^  the  Academy,  kc;  sermons,  abort  tales 
and  poems,  cridcal  disquisitions,  comic  easaya,  enig- 
mas, all  found  a  place.  In  1717  its  title  was  changed 
to  the  Mercure  de  France,  and  it  was  conducted  with 
ability  by  Marmontel  and  others  until  it  wim  ahan* 
doined  in  1525.  Of  the  other  French  penodicaJa 
founded  last  century  we  can  mentioa  only  the  M^- 
moin  pour  aervir  h  Thistoire  dea  Sciences  et  de 
Beanx  Arts,  commonly  known  as  the  Mi^oira  de 
TrevoQx  (1701-67);  the  Ann^  LSttrfndie  of  Fr^^ron 
U  764-91);  the  Magmfln  EncycloptSdique,  begun  in 
1795,  the  second  aeries  of  which  was  called  the 
Annales  Enoydop^qnea,  and  the  third  the  Bevue 
Encydop^que;  it  was  suspended  in  IS 32,  and  a 
laal  attempt  to  re-establish  it  was  made  by  XHdot  in 
1846,  but  failed.  In  the  present  century  the  Kevue 
Fran^alse,  the  Eerue  de  Paris^  the  Revue  Jndepen* 
dante,  and  many  more  have  appeared  and  l>een  dis* 
continued.  But  the  Re^'ue  de  Deux  Mondes,  begun 
in  1829,  and  from  1531  issued  foriulghily,  has  Iwen 
marked  by  an  ability  which  has  rendered  it  perma- 
nent, and  plac«^  it  in  the  front  rank  of  the  critical 
journals  of  tbe  we^ld.  In  it  and  in  several  other 
Fnooh  aerials  of  the  same  character  the  strict  review 
fonn  is  not  preserved;  tales,  poems,  &c,  are  admitted, 
and  the  names  of  the  contributors  have  to  be  attached 
to  their  articles.  Italy  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
country  t<>  have  followed  the  lead  of  France  in  perio- 
dical i^^ublications.  In  1668  the  Giomale  de'  letterati 
was  fifunded  at  I^tome  by  Nazzari,  and  continued  till 
1679.  Under  the  same  title  literary  journals  were 
afterwards  published  at  Farma  (1  nS6-!^0)  by  Boberti 
and  Baochini;  at  Venice  (1710-33)  by  the  brothers 
Zeno;  at  Florence  (1742);  and  finally  at  Pi«a,  the 
last  having  been  continued,  with  the  exceptirm  of  a 
brief  interruption,  down  to  our  own  time.  In  the 
Italian  Kingdom  there  are  at  present  not  less  than 
■Lcfy  periodkak^  many  of  them  being  literary  and 
Bcientific. 

With  tbe  exception  ol  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tiona  of  the  Boyal  Society,  which  first  appeared  in 
1665,  and  which  contained  noUoes  of  booka  in  addi- 
tian  to  original  artidea^  the  eaiiiaat  En^^ah  perio- 
dical seems  to  have  been  the  Weekly  Memorials 
for  the  Ingenious^  the  first  number  of  which  is 
dated  January,  1631-82.  It  lasted  but  a  year,  and 
aomo  of  ita  aiiidea  were  simply  translations  fhan 
the  Journal  daa  Savanta.  It  was  followed  by  several 
other  periodicaia,  which  for  the  moat  part  had  but 
a  hcks  existence,  the  most  noteworthy  being  the 
Hktory  of  tlie  Works  of  the  Learned  (1699-1711); 
the  Memoin  of  IJt«rature  (1709;  continued  under 
different  titles  til]  1713);  the  Literary  Journal 
(Dublin^  1744-49).    In  the  last  oentuxy  the  noareat 


approach  to  the  review  in  its  present  form  i 
by  the  Jlonthly  Beview  (1741*-1844H,  wh 
followed  by  tlie  Critic^al  Beview  (17541-1 
which  SmoUett  largtely  contrib\it«d;  the  1 
(1793-1845);  the  Anti- Jao>bin  Be  view  ai 
(1798-1821).  At  leriLTth  in  1802  a  mtmm^iii 
cism  was  introduced  by  the  Edinburgli.  Karviflv^i 
ported  by  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  BKMigliadB,  ni 
others,  and  who  were  all  ardent  advoetttaa  off  Whig 
principles.  It  soon  had  a  formidahle  rival  in  d« 
Quarterly  Beview  U809),  sacoevivelj  edilBd  by 
Gifford,  Coleridge,  and  Lockbart,  who  were  aassbed 
by  the  contributions  of  Scott,  Soutfaey,  Cnkcr, 
Heber,  &a,  who  wrote  in  the  Tory  interesiL  InlS34 
the  Westminster  Beview  was  started  by  Brwthwi 
aa  the  organ  of  utilitarianism  and  raificallHOi  ia 
polttica^  and  has  numbered  amoni^  ita  contrilvton 
JBowring,  Grate,  Carivle,  John  Sterling,  MOl,  B<^ 
Blcl  In  1 836  the  Dublin  Beview  waa  eatabliahad  hf 
O'Connell  and  his  friends  aa  the  orgaii  of  ^a  Bobsb 
Catholic  party*  The  Bdinbuii^h,  Quarieriy^  aad 
W^estminster  Beviews  still  a.ppear  only  oooe  siiwy 
three  montha^  and  recently  it  has  been  tboqglit  thst 
there  was  a  greatly-incrcaae d  demand  lor  crilical 
literature  to  be  had  at  shorter  intervals^  To  meet 
it  there  was  published  in  1S65  the  Fortnightly  Re^ 
view,  which  originally  appeAred  twioe  a  month,  bit 
now  only  once;  its  oontribotofv  generally  belaag  lo 
the  philosophical  radical  party.  It  waa  indddy  M* 
followed  by  its  rival,  the  Oontemporary  Kaview,  Id 
which  writers  of  all  shades  of  opinion  otmtribala 
The  Athenffium  <1S2S)  and  the  Academy  (1869}  ate 
weekly  journals  devoted  to  the  criticism  of  new  boolii 
painting  and  sculpture,  mimcal  and  dramatie  vroils 
and  p^ormanoes,  with  information  on  wmiimn  eoB> 
nected  with  literature,  edence,  and  art.  Natora  (1861  > 
is  a  weekly  illustrated  journal  devoted  to  the  intuuti 
of  the  nattiral  scii^ncea.  The  Saturday  Beview,  Spee- 
tator,and  Examiner  (all  weekly  pablicationa)  fqmWwir 
the  character  of  tbe  review  with  more  or  leaa  of  that 
of  the  newspaper  llie  pleasng  papers  of  Addianp  and 
Steele  in  the  Tatler  (1709-10),  Speetelor  (tj"  '^ 
revived  1714),  and  the  Guardian  readily  tai 
drcle  of  readers  who  were  contented  with  \ 
solid  fare  than  was  suppliicHl  by  tbe  critieal  j 
Johnsons  Bambler  (1^^0-51)  cannot  ba 
moment  compared  to  the  brilliant  and  giaceful  i 
of  the  earlier  esaayistB.  The  fii>t  Eng^liab  i 
properly  apealdng,  may  be  said  to  be  the  GentlcmaB  i 
Journal,  or  Monthly  Miscellany,  eontmeocad  ta  1691 
It  was  followed  in  1731  by  the  Gentleman's  Ulanii 
line,  published  by  Cave,  and  oontribated  taoy 
Johnson  and  other  eminent  writers  of  tbeelgbteoift 
century.  It  brought  a  furtune  to  the  luckT  pmbliaheiv 
at  whoae  death  tt  was  continued  by  )lenjj  and 
Nichols^  the  editors  assuming  the  name  of  Sylvaaus 
Urban.  In  addition  to  sketdnes  and  eaaaya  it  con- 
tained for  a  time  notices  of  parliaroentaty  psvetcd- 
ings,  obituaries^  and  many  other  itema  of  hiatoiieal 
interest  A  magazine  bearing  the  same  title  ia  €lM 
issued,  but  has  latdy  aasamed  much  of  the  aama 
diaradar  aa  ita  oontemporariea^  The  anoceas  ef 
Cave's  vantme  bnmght  out  a  host  of  iinit»tora.  IW 
London  Magasne  (1732-84):  tbe  Sootas  Magariaa 
(1739-1817),  the  first  isaued  in  Scotlaad ;  Ihefikna* 
uean  Ma^^uine  (17S2-1826);  and  the  Mmthly  Mmi 
rine  (17P6-1829>,  otmdncted  by  Priealley,  GodA, 
and  otheia,  were  among  the  duef  of  this  cLms  whidi 
ware  originated  in  tbe  last  century.  In  1S17  ap- 
peared the  first  number  of  BlackuT  >hui^ 
Magai]ne»  which  aoon  distanced  all  ^jmon^ 
and  took  rank  aa  the  best  aerial  of  the?  Kina  m  j^tahL 
It  was  conducted  and  oonttibuted  tc»  bj  Mafiaa^ 
WiUon  (Christopher  Korth>,  Jamca  B«^|f«  Tjiwfliai\ 
Wordsworth^  Coleridgev  L^^  De  Qutneij,  ] 
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nnd  a  lioat  of  other  pfreftt  literary  nmncs  of  a  former 
geueratioti ;  vi'hiliij  in  later  titnea  the  procluciionB  of 
Professtir  Aytoun^  Jerro!iJ,  Lord  Lytton,  Georg^e 
Eliot,  &c.,  have  enricheti  ita  pn^es.  Closely  ap- 
pnmcliing  it  in  point  cjf  merit  flto<^Hi  the  New  Mcnitlily 
Magazine  {1814).  edited  in  turn  by  CanijilMill,  Ho<.h1, 
LytUm,a,mi  Aina worth;  Fraaer'i!Ma^^adtie(  1830-82), 
among  whose  writers  were  Ma^no,  Carlyle,  Allan 
Cunningbam,  Gait.  Hogg,  Maboney,  Southey, 
AVarrenj  Procttir,  'rhackcray,  Fronde,  ic, ;  and  the 
Dublin  Umvcraity  Magazine  (1^32).  A  new  era  in 
tbia  kind  of  Utcirature  was  inaugurated  by  the  abilling 
montbliei^,  the  first  being  Macmillair^  I^IagaKine 
U><59);  CornbiO  Ma^jnaine  (1S50],  edited  until  bis 
death  by  Thackeray;  Temple  Bar  (1860);  closely 
followed  by  Bt.  Jauiea^Magaxine^St.  Paul's,  Tirialey*a, 
Belgravift,  London  8*>ciety,  kc  Another  step  in  the 
direction  of  cheapness  waa  shortly  afterwards  made, 
the  Argosy^  Gmid  Words^  tho  Sunday  Magaaoe,  &c., 
fuUowed  at  a  long  interval  by  Ixm^'maii^s  MagazinOf 
the  Combiil  Magazine  ( reduced  in  price),  tho  English 
Illustrated  ^Magazine,  and  futbers  being  pabliahed  at 
mxixmce.  Weekly  periodicala  to  suit  tho  taates  of 
all  daaau,  at  prioee  from  n  penny  to  tbreepence,  havB 
come  into  fashion  alnce  1^'52,  when  the  initiative 
was  talcen  by  the  Penny  Magaxint?,  which  soon  found 
a  rival  in  rbaniberii'  JounmL  Amoug  the  be^it  of 
these  aerials  we  may  nieulinn  Household  Worda 
(1S5UK  continned  under  the  titk*  of  All  the  Year 
Bound,  and  for  many  years  edited  by  Dickena; 
Leiaure  Hour  (1S61,  now  a  monthly)  ;  Sunday  at 
Home ;  &c.  The  weekly  issues  of  such  periodicak 
may  bo  generally  had  bonnfl  tip  in  monthly  part«. 
At  the  dtwe  of  the  year  ]  S>^'^  there  were  publiahed  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  12G0  periodicals  (including 
quarterly  reviews^  332 of  which  were  entirely  devoted 
to  rmligiuufi  matters ;  many  are  also  issued  in  the  in- 
terests of  special  sciences,  arts,  professions,  tradesi,  &.e. 
The  earliest  of  the  German  publications  in  this 
department  of  literature  was  taerely  a  tranilated 
edition  of  the  Journal  des  SaTants;  but  in  1682 
appeared  an  onginai  work,  the  Acta  Erudttonim. 
It  was  wholly  written  in  Latin,  waa  strictly  Lutheran, 
but  wan  governed  hy  no  systematic  oo^ie  of  criticiam 
or  philosophy;  and  in  spite  of  its  profound  leaminu;, 
and  the  contributions  of  such  men  as  Leibnitz,  Seek- 
endorf,  and  Cellarius,  its  career  waa  ckwed  in  1776. 
The  firtit  literary  seriala  in  the  Q«rman  language 
were  written  in  the  form  of  dialogues;  they  were 
tho  Monat8ges|irach6  (168S-$fl)  of  ThomaaiuSi  and 
the  ^loimtliche  Unterredungen  (1689-98)  of  Tenzel. 
Ilie  first  really  successful  undertaking  of  the  kind 
was  the  Deutwhe  ActA  EmdiUjrum,  an  imitation  of 
the  Latin  periodical.  Under  the  ItUe  of  Golehrte 
Zeitung  almost  every  large  town  hod  at  »ome  period 
(^(  the  eighteenth  century  Ita  literary  journal,  such, 
fijrinAtAnce,as  that  ptibliwhed  at  Frankfort  (1736-6ti), 
Halle  (1766-92),  Gotha  (1774-1  SO  4),  and  others. 
But  of  more  importance  than  all  these  was  the 
Gottinger  gelehrte  Anzeigen,  begun  in  173B  as  the 
Zeitnngen  van  gelehrten  Sachen,  among  whose  editors 
have  been  Haller,  Heyne,  and  Eichhorn,  and  which 
is  still  published.  In  1761  Nicolai  founded  the 
Allgemeine  Deutsche  Bibliothek,  which  lived  over 
forty  year*;  the  more  valuable  Brief e,  die  neueste 
Literatur  betreffend,  supported  by  Leasing,  Mendels- 
sohn, and  others,  had  an  exi^ttnoe  of  only  six  years 
(17.'^'y-65).  Among  the  other  notable  periodicals 
establiahcd  in  the  last  century  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present,  we  may  mention  the  Allgemeine 
Lit*i*ratur*Zeitung  U7Sr>-1848);  the  Jenafsche  Allge- 
meine Literatur  Zeitung  {1804— 48  K  to  which  the  great 
literary  circle  of  Weimar,  of  which  Goethe  was  the 
centre,  contributed  F'or  a  Hat  of  the  more  important 
German  periodicals  of  our  own  age  see  GsiutAKl. 


The  date  of  the  first  American  literary  periodical  ia 
1741.  In  that  year  Franklin  issuefl  at  Philadelphia 
the  General  Magazine  and  Historical  Chronicle,  on  the 
plan  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  but  it  had  only 
a  six  months'  exLstence.  It  would  bo  unpossible  ti> 
give  a  IjMt  of  the  host  of  its  succeBSors;  a  largo  majo- 
rity never  obtained  anything  like  auccesa  or  pemia- 
nenoe.  They  were  for  the  inoat  port  issued  from  the 
presses  of  JJoaton,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia, 
which  still  produce  the  greater  proportion  of  Uio 
present  periodical  literature  of  America.  The  moat 
noted  Transatlantic  reviews  and  magazines  of  our 
times  are  the  North  American  Review  (1815);  the 
New  Englandcr — both  published  quarterly;  SilUman 
and  Dana's  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts — alternate 
months;  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine,  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  Lippincott'a  Magazine,  the  Over- 
land Monthly,  Scribner'a  Monthly,  nr>w  tho  Century 
Magazine,  ^Jtc,  published  once  a  month, 

PEKIOSTliUM,  the  fibrous  membrunc  investing 
the  bones,  and  which  serves  as  a  medium  for  the 
tranamission  of  the  nutritive  blooil- vessels  of  the 
bone.  The  membrane  which  lines  the  interior  of  the 
cavity  of  long  bones  is  termed  the  medttUartf  pmo** 
itntti^  or  itda^al ptrioateal  memhranf.  The  periosteum 
fimdy  adheres  to  the  surface  of  bones,  save  at  their 
grbitly  or  cartilaginous  extremities,  and  it  becomea 
continuous  with  the  tendoiia  or  ligaments  inserted 
into  bones.  'I'he  perifisteum  ci>nsifets  of  two  layers, 
which  are  firmly  united.  The  inner  layer  is  of 
elastic  nature,  and  ap])ears  to  consist  of  lay  era  of 
fibres.  The  outer  layer  ia  comixjsed  of  connective 
tissue  and  a  slight  development  of  fat  cells.  The 
periostenm  of  nevvly-fiirmed  bones  is  much  thicker 
than  that  investing  the  fully-develo|Ted  structures* 
In  young  bonea  the  perioatcum  is  locn*ely  attached  to 
the  shaft,  and  between  the  growing  bone  and  the 
periosteum  a  layer  of  soft  bfastemn  or  formative 
matter  ia  interposed,  this  layer  contribnting  to  the 
formation  of  new  Ixme  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
structure*  A«  the  bone  advances  in  development, 
and  in  adult  life,  the  periosteum  grows  much  thinner, 
and  it  bt;coinii«  in  time  more  or  less  fimily  adiierent 
to  the  bone.  When  the  periosteum,  through  disease 
or  injury,  becomes  affected  the  blood -supply  and 
nutrition  c^  the  bone  suffer,  and  in  consequence  the 
bone' tissue  dies  or  becomes  necrosed,  and  is  exfoliated 
or  thrown  off  in  the  form  of  a  tffjvfMrum.  The  alitofi 
or  sockets  of  the  teeth  are  lined  by  periosteum,  and 
this  membrane  is  reflected  on  to  the  tocrtli,  and 
invents  it  as  for  as  the  neck.  Ilie  periosteum  at  the 
oeck  of  the  tooth  mei^es  with  the  tibrous  structures 
of  tho  guma»  When  a  bune  is  fractured  the  perioa- 
teum  plays  an  important  part  in  the  repair  of  the 
injurji  new  osseoua  material  being  deposited  by  tho 
membrane.  Experiments  have  been  made  to  show 
that  if  the  shaft  of  a  bone  be  completely  removed, 
leaving  the  perioateum  uninjured,  this  m<embrane 
will  fully  and  entirely  replace  the  bone  by  the  for- 
mation of  new  bone-tuwiie. 

PERIPATETIC  PHILOSOPHY.  The  pbUoso* 
phy  of  Ariat<->tle  ret^ive^l  this  name  from  the  ahady 
avenues  (Greek,  peripatoi)  in  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  walk  up  and  down  with  his  more  intimate 
disciples,  ^i  hile  he  expounded  %a  them  the  abstniser 
doctrines  of  his  philosophy.  We  can  give  but  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  system  of  this  powerful  mind  I'he 
investigatirtna  of  Ari)!totle  extended  to  all  branches 
of  knowledge.  Vet  hi'^  numerous  treatises  caimnt  1h3 
said  to  make  up  a  single  system,  all  the  parts  of 
which  ore  inter- dependent*  All  regions  of  nature 
and  sfyeculation  were  explored  by  him,  but  each  was 
explored  separately.  Hence  we  do  not  find  him 
dividing  the  whole  sphere  of  human  knowledge  inu* 
co-ordinate  and  subordinate  parta,  and  taking  up 
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eftdl  of  tb^e  in  regijAr  seq^euoe;  and  when  he  does 
meotaon  thts  divinions  of  Bcieuoe,  tJie  divuiUMm  he 
m&ke&  at  difft^rent  places  are  not  consist*;nt  witli  one 
ancrther.  When,  bowever,  he  flpetdc^  with  moet  pre- 
cisian^ the  divitiion  he  cuJopts  is  a  threefc^ld  onei 
philcmophyf  that  i:^^  scientiBo  knowledge  in  general, 
he  regards  as  made  np  of  theoretical,  practical,  and 
poetiod  phUoBophy,  bj  the  iimi  of  which  he  meant 
that  which  treats  <jf  tlie  principles  both  of  the  Dseftd 
And  of  the  fine  ftrt«i..  This  division  h  tlie  most  con- 
venient to  follow  Ln  a  akelch  of  the  pcri|>atetic  doc- 
IrinfiB. 

Theoretical  philosophy  was  divided  by  Aristotle 
iiito  mathemutica,  phydcs,  and  what  he  called  Hirst 
philoBophy  {ytrotS  phUomp/im),  and  wm  afterwarda 
culled  metaphysics.  Thm  diviaion  doee  not  include  (at 
least  eKpreesly )  the  science  of  logic,  that  science  which 
!■  00  peculiarly  Arist' »teHan  that  it  in  instanced  by 
Kant  ai  having  been  begnn  and  completed  by  Aria- 
totle  himself.  The  reafwjn  of  tbiei  omii^u^ioti  !s  that  he 
did  not  make  any  dlntindt  Beparation  between  lo^c 
mad  metaphysics.  Tbe  philosophy  of  Aristotle  starts 
from  hifl  criticism  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas^ 
and  cannot  be  prc^perly  miderstoofl  by  any  one  nnac" 
qnaintcd  with  Pluto's  system,  and  indeed  with  the 
whole  course  of  Greek  phil<  fttnpliy.  The  ntdutiotis 
glireii  by  Aristotle  of  the  hi<,diest  |iroblenis  that  then 
engaged  the  human  mind  cannot  be  fully  eomprc- 
iMttdad  nnleas  we  see  the  mode  in  which  tbefie 
problomi  came  to  be  proposed  in  tbe  fonn  in  whieh 
they  were  grappled  with  by  that  pbilt»arjpher.  The 
Eleatics  had  asserted  tbe  unity,  and  hence  the  tin- 
ohan^ng  permanence  of  all  real  existence.  But  thia 
implied  the  denial  of  real  existence  to  the  world  of 
seuse^  which  ia  indisputaltly  ifiatilfold  and  chanjjing; 
but  this  deniid  they  were  unable  to  maintain,  and 
as  they  ctndd  tint  reconcile  with  thidir  ftuidarneutal 
tenet  the  fact  f>f  tlie  exwtenoe  of  the  worlil  of  sense 
(at  leaat  in  thought,  which  is  itself  aufhcieut  to  coii- 
■titute  a  real  mnnifuld  ejcistentie)  their  j^ystem  was 
•een  to  be  untenable.  Seeing  this,  Heraclitua  opposed 
to  tbe  principle  of  tbe  Eleatica  the  doctriao  of  con- 
stant chan<7e,  aa  the  true  account  of  the  universe^ 
According  to  him  there  ia  iiothing^  really  permanent 
Irat  change;  all  else,  all  real  existences  are  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  flujt.  These  were  the  two  l^din^  views 
that  characterixei!  Greek  philrwophy  down  to  the  time 
of  SocTiitcrt  and  Pliito,  and  it  was  these  two  views 
that  Plato  attempted  tti  harmonize  in  his  doctrine  of 
ideas.  Socrates  in  his  teaching'  bat!  laid  great  stress 
on  the  Corroatiou  of  not  ions,  an  the  iiieau.**  of  arriving 
at  true  scientific  knowledge  in  the  shape  of  i^^eneral 
truths.  Plato  pointed  out  that  the  fact  of  there 
being  such  genend  truths^  permanently  and  unalter- 
ably valid,  overthrew  tbe  Heraclitan  drtetriiie^  that 
^ere  is  nothtri!:;;  resvlly  }>erriianeDt  in  nriture.  It  is 
true  tliat  mdividual  extstenoea  are  constantly  chj4u^- 
ing,  coiiHtantly  ptTtshing;  but  this,  acoording  to  Plato^ 
does  not  destroy  the  re.^lity  of  j>crmaatnt  beings, 
else  how  coidd  we  make  prop^itions  which  are 
permanently  tnie  of  the  Qla&>ies  or  genera  to  which 
the  individual  belong  1  This  olirsurvation  not  unly 
ihcvira  the  falaity  of  the  Heraelitan  doctrine  thcit 
tbore  18  no  permaneneet  but  also  leads  us  to  see 
where  it  la  that  permauence  is  to  be  found ;  not  in  the 
world  of  sense,  but  in  the  ideas  of  which  general 
truths  are  composed.  Since  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
true  scientific  kni>wledge,  the  ideas  of  which  onr 
knowIe<lge  is  roatle  up  uniftt  have  a  real  objectiAe 
existence;  otherwise  it  would  not  Ije  true,  for  tnitb 
ooosists  in  the  correspondence  of  Ivclief  with  actual 
fact.  The  ideas  then  have  a  rcal^  permanent,  un- 
changing existence,  and  are  in  fact  the  oidy  real 
existences.  Although  they  can  only  manifest  them- 
selves  in  the  individuals  of  the  world  of  sense,  yet 


they  are  what  gives  to  dieae  individilAli  all  the  i 

that  they  possess, 

8uch  was  Plato's  mode  of  barmnnizing  ths  en- 
fUctiug  doctrines  of  IteracUtiia  and  the  Elissftka.  Ht 
admitted  the  force  of  the  objectioos  mads  lo  bdih 
doctrines  taken  independently:  to  the  Elaftb^  Ikit 
there  is  no  variety  and  change;  mid  t»  th»'  Hsrviitan, 
that  there  is  no  permanence;   but  ke  '  n  lh» 

variety  and  change  of  tbe  aenaible  v.  vti  It 

admitted  aa  a  fact,  all  that  ia  read  ia  tl*&  i^^niaacai; 
the  idea.  To  this  doctrine  Aristotle  objecti  tbH  Iha 
ideas  of  FIat4>  are  nothing  else  thaa  the  Hup^oC 
»Bnse  immortalized  and  eternalized.  Plate  !■■  Ml 
shown  the  counectiun  between  his  ideas  mad  ^ 
things  of  sense,  nor  has  he  explained  the  tkMmgtt 
which  take  place  In  the  things  €»f  sense,  whieb  he  j«t 
admits  to  he  actual;  for  although  he  says  tlui  Iks 
ideas  are  not  only  self -existent  realities,  oat  alsslhs 
cause  of  the  changes  in  the  world  of  sea 
nut  Ix',  for  the  ideas  are  given  as  fixed 
able,  and  acctifdiugly  have  no  princifjle  of  i 
in  them.  Aristotle  then  proceeds  pm  give  hisawa 
accr>unt  of  the  ideas  and  uf  the  mode  in  which  diSBiB 
originate,  and  in  doing  bo  ia  led  to  the  1 
antitheBis  of  hia  philosophy,  that  between  i 
form  (htfUi  and  ridot).  The  notion  or  idea  of  a  1 
i»  not,  he  says,  a  separate  existence  numerkally  dil- 
ferent  from  the  thing  itself,  but  ts  related  to  the  thisf 
only  as  form  to  matter.  Every  aensiblft  tiling  lia 
compouml  {»t/n*>loH)  of  matter  and  form,  the  imttiT 
being  the  substance  of  which  the  thing  oMiiSiV 
while  the  form  is  that  which  makes  it  a  partieaiBf 
thing  (a  stone,  for  example,  and  not  a  tree},  and  iharm- 
loiyii  the  same  as  its  uotion  or  idea.  The  form  ia  Ite 
true  nature  of  a  thing  (so  far  he  agrees  wit^  Flata); 
but  substance  {onsia)  in  the  princi]:i«J  and  i 
of  the  word  belongs  only  to  the  individiisl  i 
Crete,  that  b,  to  the  ifi/r»o'oii.  The  oppoatlisak  I 
matter  and  form  is  the  leading  conoeotkn  of  Aris- 
totle's whole  metaphysical  system.  Whien,  indasd, 
he  gives  a  more  deUiilLd  analysis  of  the  i 
of  anything,  he  s}>eaks  of  four  princtples  i 
the  material,  the  formal,  the  eHieient,  and  the 
Thus,  in  a  boat,  the  wood  of  which  it  is  nmde  is  ti» 
material  caus<%  the  form  of  the  boat  (in  the  Ansta- 
tellan  sense  of  the  word  form)  is  its  formal  oMise^  the 
bmlder  is  theefiicient  caui«,  and  the  boat  Itself  in  its 
completeness  and  titne^  for  sailing  is  tbe  final  cause. 
But  to  AriiJtotle  tbe  last  three  are  really  one.  A^ 
cording  to  his  view  the  formal  or  the  final  csnss 
(which  are  obvioiusly  identical)^  when  fuDy  *|*f''^ 
hendud,  includes  the  efficient  cause.  To  faini  ^e  idea 
of  the  form  of  a  thing,  that  is,  the  complete  RaHaa- 
tiun  of  that  thin;^  in  the  matter  of  wbicb  it  is  oso* 
pof^cd,  implies  the  idea  of  the  means  which  mould  tfe 
matter  in  the  proper  way.  To  us  a 
exiirfssitig  this  view  gives  no  infomiatioti  ^ 
It  bitui  more  than  saying  that  a  thing  ' 
of  itself.  But  it  was  different  with  Arist0ll&  Tlie 
view  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  phmnnioHa  of 
vegetable,  animal,  nnd  social  life,  rather  tlian  by  IhiMe 
of  mechanical  coni3truL-tion.  It  was  the  best  way  he 
had  of  expressing  fiuch  facts  as  that  a  plant  or  i  ' 
alwayv  reproduceji  its  own  kind,  or  that  aggr 
of  individuals  inevitably  furm  themselTes  imto  a  a 
We  are  ocaistomed  to  look  to  secondary  censes  m 
containing  the  true  eicplanatton  of  things,  mm  ^leoely 
things  that  really  give  us  information  regarding  tae 
origin  of  tdijects  of  nature  or  art;  but  Aristotle  Ctt 
l>eing  asked  why  the  oak  always  reproduces  tbe  aak« 
nnd  no  other  tree,  wtndd  have  replied^  overioeAdn^ 
secondary  caunes,  that  it  was  because  it  belonged  lo  the 
form  of  the  oak  enfolded  in  the  acorn  to  reaitze  itaelf 
in  an  oak,  and  nothing  else,  llie  oak  is  thus  tbe  c 
of  itself.    We  have  a  relic  of  this  mode  of  tluMig|it  hi 
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the  tise  of  reflexive  verbs  insteiul  of  pjusiveiif  which 
i»  coiiixDnti  in  Botne  lAnguageH,  and  which  may  be 
ilLnstrcktefl  in  owr  own.  We  iii*y  say,  for  example, 
that  n  ftystt^m  of  crenlit  neoeasarily  develofia  itself 
taaaag  a  p^>ple  extensively  engaged  in  commerce. 
We  use  Hueh  an  expression,  but  we  all  nnderatand  by 
it  that  there  are  cikusea  in  hunmn  nature  which,  in 
such  clrcuBi»taiiee«,^  inevitably  bring  about  a  system 
fif  (rredit.  To  Aristotle  the  stateuient  would  have 
been  a  sutlicient  explanalitiix  as  it  stands.  The 
system  m  the  outcome  of  its  form  or  idea.  Tht^ 
achievement  of  |jhilt*»o|Thy  Rubee<|uent  to  Arisbotle 
wua  ttj  break  up  the  meanings  in  a  thought  really  cr>m- 
plex^  though  apparently  simple^  and  is  an  illufftnition 
r»f  the  fimction  of  metaphysics  in  all  coaes;  but  the  fact 
that  this  can  be  done,  and  tbat  it  ia  indeed  the  only 
way  by  which  we  can  arrive  at  an  intelti^ble  and 
cxmsistent  view  of  our  experience,  make*  rs  maie  the 
less  indebted  to  those  who  furnish  ns  with  the  crtm- 
plex  thonirlit^  ifi  whiuh  sini^>ler  truths  are  VrTapped  up. 

Aristotle,  then^  reduces  everytliing^  to  matter  and 
form,  and  having'  exidained  the  relation  between  the 
two  he  next  deals  with  the  difficulty  of  origination, 
change,  that  which  l*l&to  ba«J  left  unsolved  with  bis 
filed  ideas.  In  doinij  so  Aristotle  comeg  to  a  tiew 
autitbesiM,  or  rather  a  new  way  of  stating^  the  same 
&ntitbe«U(.  His  view,  he  says^  removes,  the  ditficulity 
as  to  origination  altogether.  It  is  quite  true  that 
nothing^  can  originate  frr»m  what  is,  nor  from  what 
ia  not;  but  ori^nation  is  not  creation,  it  is  merely 
BMMer  iicquiring  form,  it  in  merely  a  tnindition  from 
poteotial  to  actual  existence.  Everythin;^  that  actu- 
ally exists,  a«  an  ottxta  or  atfnolon,  previously  existed 
potentially  in  the  matter  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Matter  is  thus  related  to  i^ynxk  ia  potentiality  to 
Ktuatity  {di/namU  to  fner^riii  or  efUdethaa)^  Thin 
relation  m  not,  however,  a  fixed  one.  A  thin^  may 
be  matter  in  one  relatirin  and  form  In  anothtT.  The 
matter  from  which  one  ttj^nthv  pn>cee<l4i  may  l>e  itself 
a  iifnolon.  Thus,  wood  u  the  matter  of  n  Iwat,  but 
it  is  itself  a  i^ofon^  and  is  form  with  relation  to  a 
growing  b-ee.  It  is  only  when  we  descend  to  the 
simplest  Fffttoion  that  wo  can  say  that  the  matter  of 
which  it  is  composed  h  nothing'  but  tnatter,  and  is  not 
form  in  any  relation  whatever.  This  first  matter 
{prdii  hjfli)f  although  a  mere  abstraction,  with  no 
exisleiioe  in  the  world  of  senjie,  is  not,  as  Plato 
aittempted  to  maintain  in  spite  of  his  recognition  of 
the  manifold  and  cfaanping,  absolutely  non -existent. 
It  exista  in  relation  to  form  as  a  privation  {ttefiiUX 
inasmuch  a«  it  deprivea  of  actual  existence  all  the 
things  which  it  pot<fntially  contains.  As  there  is,  on 
tbe  one  hand,  this  formfe«s  matter,  which  is  mere 
potealudity  without  actuality,  so,  on  the  other  hand^ 
Uaere  is  a  pure  form  {prffton  eidm)f  which  is  pure 
actnality  without  i>otentiality*  This  pare  form  ts  tlie 
etttnal  Being,  w  ho  is  variously  styled  by  Aristotle 
the  first  mover  {proton  hivovn\  since  actuality^  the 
formal  cause,  is,  &s  we  have  seen,  tlie  necessary  pre- 
supi^OKition  of  all  movement  from  the  potential  to 
the  artnnL  the  absolute  notion^  and  the  altsolute  end. 
The  whole  of  nature  furm«  a  scale  rinin^  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  of  these  extremes,  frrtm  pure 
matter  to  pure  form,  and  the  whole  movement  of 
nature  is  an  endeavour  (incapable  of  realination)  of 
aU  matter  to  l>eoome  pure  form.  Motion  is  the  tran- 
•ition  fmm  the  potential  to  the  actual.  Space  is  the 
posaihillty  of  motion.  Time  in  the  meauureof  niotion. 

Such  was  AriBtritle's  nuetaphysical  theory  of  the 
nni verse.  Acjconling  t*i  hi«  physical  conception  the 
universe  is  a  vast  F]ihere  in  constant  motion,  and  in 
tho  centre  of  which  is  our  earth.  The  lioundary  of 
Uiift  tphere  is  the  9ky  or  hcAVcn,  which  is  nearest  the 
first- mover,  and  partakes  of  the  mc^st  f perfect  mfjtion, 
that  of  the  periphery,     \\  ithin  tliifl  outer  spLere^ 


between  it  and  our  earth,  are  the  spheres  of  the  fixed 
stars  and  of  the  planets,  including  the  sun  and  mooit. 
The  lowest  rank  is  occupied  by  the  earth,  whicli 
merely  recjiiivea  motion,  and  does  not  impart  it  to 
anything  else,  while  tbe  three  other  spheres  both 
ret*eive  and  impart  it.  There  are  five  element^ 
ether,  6re,  air,  earth,  and  water;  the  first  of  which 
tills  the  celestial  spaces,  while  the  other  four  are  ter- 
restrial On  this  earth,  as  In  all  nature,  there  is  m 
regular  scale  of  beings;  the  lowest  of  which  are  the 
iaauimate  beings;  next  above  which  are  vegetables, 
to  which  nntntion  belongs;  then  the  lower  animals, 
which  have  only  nntritioa  and  sensation;  then  the 
higher  animals,  which  have  nutrition,  sensation,  and 
locomotion;  and  finally  there  is  man,  who  adds  to  aJl 
these  reason  (noujf).  The  soul  {psi/rk^^  which  is 
merely  the  animatingr  principle  of  the  body,  and  stanrls 
to  the  IwkJy  in  the  relation  of  form  to  matter,  cannot 
be  thought  as  separated  from  the  body;  but  the  reason 
is  something  higher  than  that,  and  as  a  pure  inti>l- 
lectual  principle  exista  apart  from  the  body,  and  does 
not  share  in  its  mortality.  It  is  what  is  divine  in 
tnan,  aud  bears  the  &iuie  relation  to  the  sool  as  God 
to  nature. 

I^nwrtical  philosophy  is  divided  by  Aristotle  into 
ethics,  economics,  and  politics.  In  his  Nicomachean 
ethics  he  expounds  his  ethical  system,  mnd  in  his 
politics  be  maki^  a  detailed  examination  of  politiod 
syrftems.  We  have  no  treatise  of  his  on  the  subject 
of  ecooomica.  Hia  moral  system  treats  of  two  ideas, 
happiness  and  virtue.  All  action,  he  says,  has  some 
end  in  view,  and  the  highest  end,  that  which  is  not 
a^ain  a  means,  all  nrs  agreed  in  calling  bappinesa. 
But  the  only  account  ol  happiness  which  can  be  given 
is  that  it  depends  npon  the  pectdiar  nature  of  man, 
and  is  the  aooompuiiment  of  that  course  of  action 
which  exalts  that  nature  into  the  most  perfect  actu- 
ality; and  an  the  nature  i)eculiar  to  mmn  h  his  reason^ 
that  course  of  action  must  l>e  rational  or  virtuous 
action.  He  doe^  not,  however,  maintain  that  happi- 
ness b  wholly  independent  of  accidental  drcum- 
jstances  of  fortune.  He  allows  to  these  their  weight, 
but  gives  chief  prominence  to  virtuous  activity  as  the 
condition  of  happiness.  Virtue  (in  the  agent)  is 
defined  by  Aristotle  as  a  direction  of  the  will  eon- 
firmed  by  baliit  {hexis  proairefikr)  toward**  the  mean 
fixed  for  us  by  reason,  or  that  which  the  man  of 
undenitaiultng  [ho  phrofiimos]  won  Id  determine.  All 
action,  he  explains,  may  err  either  by  excess  or  by 
defect.  Right  action  is  accordingly  that  which  avoids 
both  these  extremes,  and  every  (objective)  virtue  lies 
between  two  vices.  Thus,  courage  ia  the  mean  between 
fearing  and  rash  daring,  liberality  between  niggardli- 
ness and  profuseness.  But  the  virtues  belonging  to 
different  stations  and  relations  are  different  That 
of  a  freeman  is  ni>t  the  same  as  that  of  a  slave;  thnt 
of  a  man  ia  not  the  same  as  that  of  a  woman;  that 
of  a  father  as  that  of  a  child;  and  so  on.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  the  phrase  in  the  definition  of  virtue^ 
requiring  the  mean  to  be  that  fixed  '  for  us^'  that  i», 
for  each  individual.  How  we  are  in  each  case  t*» 
determine  the  proper  mean  Aristotle  does  not  say, 
further  than  that  it  must  be  fixed  by  reason,  or  the 
judgment  of  the  man  of  understanding.  This  ana- 
lysis of  the  virtues,  however,  only  applies  to  the 
ethical  virtues,  Aristotle  mentions  another  cla*»  of 
virtues,  the  dianoetical,  or  virtues  of  the  reason  (no««), 
the  highest  of  which  is  philosophic  contemplation 
{theiyria). 

For  the  attainment  of  the  practical  ends  of  life  it 
is  necessary  for  man  to  live  in  society  and  form  a  state, 
the  object  of  which  is  the  protection  of  the  inillvidual 
membeni,  and  the  affording  of  opfjortunities  ftir  the 
assistance  of  others  and  tlie  pra<^tiee  of  virtii<:,  and 
ought  also  to  be  the  develotunent  of  virtuous  babiU  in 
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all  its  members.  Wbiolj  funn  of  govamroent  is  best 
adapted  to  fulfil  these  cnfls  Anstotle  does  not  asky. 
Tbo  beat  form  uf  jrovemuient  U  determined  by  the 
mrticular  circumatanctts  of  the  society  for  which  it  ia 
intended.  The  government  may  be  in  tlie  hivnda  of  a 
sin^de  individuiit  in  the  hands  of  few,  er  in  the  hands 
of  Uiany,  and  in  a  111  these  casea  it  may  be  both  good 
an!  bad*  The  good  fonna  of  government  are  mon- 
archy,  aristocracy,  and  timocracy  (a  republic  in  which 
the  state  offices  and  hououre  are  distributed  accord- 
ing to  a  rating  of  prof^erty);  and  the  hikd  formn  are 
tyrjtnny,  oligarchy,  and  democracy. 
"  The  potitic  philosophy  of  Aristotle  has  been  worked 
out  only  in  the  case  of  jwetry  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  term,  which  forma  but  a  small  part  of  all  that 
belongs  to  thia  branch  of  inquiry^  which  includes,  ad 
already  stated,  the  useful  as  well  aa  the  fine  or  imita- 
tive arts*  The  aim  of  the  Latter^  according  to  Aria- 
totl%  it  threefold :  first,  they  are  a  means  of  recreation 
and  refined  enjoyment;  secondly,  they  emancipate 
the  soul  from  the  mastery  of  the  feelitiga  by  a  tem- 
porary and  beneficial  excitation  of  them;  and  thirdly^ 
they  promote  moral  culture. 

The  school  of  Aristotle  (the  Peripatetic  school) 
continued  at  Athens  uninterrnptedly  till  the  time  of 
Au^stus.  Among  those  who  prf>ceeded  from  it  dur* 
ing  the  iirst  two  or  three  centuries  after  his  death 
are  Theophnwtus,  author  of  seversd  works  on  natural 
history;  Eudemiia,  the  author  or  editor  of  the  Eude- 
mlan  Ethics,  which  are  probably  a  recension  of  Aris- 
totle's lectures;  Critolaus^  Uiodorufi,  and  Cratippus. 
These  for  the  most  part  abandoned  tlie  metaphyaical 
side  of  ArUtotle's  teacliing,  and  developed  chieHy  his 
ethical  doctrines,  or  devoted  themselv^  to  the  study 
cif  natural  history.  Strato  of  Lampsacus  earned  the 
title  of  the  Physicist  by  rejecting  the  principle  *A 
noiiJ  or  reaaon  in  Aristotlea  system,  and  uphold- 
ing nature  as  the  source  of  all  existence,  even  of 
thought.  Later  Peripatetics  i"c turned  again  to  the 
metaphysical  speculations  of  their  master,  and  many 
of  them  distinguished  themselves  as  couimciitators 
on  his  works.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  Androni- 
cua  of  Rhodes  ( flourished  58  U.c),  the  arranger  of 
the  works  of  j\j*iistotle ;  Nicolaus  Damascenus  (flour- 
ished in  the  begiiming  of  the  Christian  eral;  Aspa- 
sius  (flourished  60  A.D.);  Alexander  of  Aphrotlisiaa 
(flourished  200  a.d.),  the  most  celebrated  of  all; 
Porjihyrius,  the  Neoplatouist,  in  the  third  century; 
Themistius,  in  the  fourth;  and  Philoponus  and  Sim- 
pHciua,  in  the  sixth;  as  well  as  B«>ethiuB,  who  in  the 
same  century  translated  the  world  of  Aristotle  into 
Latui.  No  one  of  the  philuaopidcal  schools  of  anti- 
quity maifitaiued  its  influence  so  long  as  the  Peri- 
patetic. The  philosophy  of  the  Arabians  was  almost 
exclusively  Aristotclianism,  and  there  were  no  moi*e 
ardent  admircra  of  Ai'istotle  than  Avicenna,  or  Ibn* 
Sina  (eleventh  century),  and  Averroes  (twelfth  cen- 
tury), the  two  most  distinguished  of  his  Arabian  cnm- 
inentatorft,  the  latter  also  his  tmnslator,  and  called 
by  the  Arttbtanw,  on  account  of  his  servicer  as  ex- 
pounder of  AriatotlOj  The  Interpreter.  Even  down 
to  modem  times  its  principles  served  as  the  rule  in 
phik>BO]diical  inquiries,  and  some  countries  still  hon- 
our Aristotle  as  an  infallible  master  of  wisdom.  The 
Arabians  did  not  first  make  him  known  to  the  phi- 
loMphem  of  niudera  Euroj>e,  but  they  exbrnded  his 
authority  We  find  him  in  the  Christian  Church  as 
early  as  the  time  (jf  the  Arian  controversy;  and  while 
the  influence  of  I^hito  was  diminished  by  the  heresies 
of  Platonizing  teachers,  that  of  Aristotle,  who  was 
IcnoTUTi,  however,  only  through  the  translation  of 
BoetbJDs,  was  continually  increasing.  (See  Bchol- 
Asnca.)  When  the  M'orks  of  Aristotle  again  began 
to  bo  read  in  the  original  langttage  a  Peripatetic 
eevt,  differiag  from  the  JSehulasti^,  arose  in  the  fif- 


teenth and  sixteenth  centurieo,  wliic^ 
into  the  Alexandrians  and  Averroisia  (so  called  fxam  • 
the  two  most  celebrated  commentatoia  on  AriitoileU 
To  the  former  belonged  the   famous  Pompocufitnt 
and  others,  and  to  the  latter  Alejc.  Achillinna,  ZioMn^ 
and  Ca^salpinus. 

PERIPNEUMONIA.     Re«  Fximio^tiA. 

PERISSODACTYLA  (Greek,  ^riao^  naeva; 
didtulott  finger)»one  of  the  two  great  iHvimcaa  U  iha 
order  of  Ungulat^i  or  Hoofed  Quadnipecfai^  tlie  aai- 
mals  include<l  in  which  are  diatin^iihed  hy  the  fad 
that  the  toes,  numbering  one  or  three,  are  odd  or 
uneven  in  number.  This  term  is  nppo«ed  10  Hit 
Artiodactyla  or  '  Eventoed  *  Un^Iata.  The  feamr 
or  thigh-bone  in  Perissodactjla  posiicww»  m  third  tro- 
chanter. The  hmd-feet  are  odd-toed  in  tham  lU, 
and  the  fore-feet  in  all  lave  tlie  Tapij%  in  which  foor 
nnsym metrical  toes  exist  on  the  frutit-lmiha*  Hm 
dorso- lumbar  vert^bne  never  number  lees  thaa 
twenty-two.  The  horns,  when  developed,  are  always 
median  or  unpaired,  and  are  never  Bupportcd  en  hoDj 
*horu- cores.*  The  stomach  is  siniple  to  ■tmctoRy 
and  a  large  cor^cum  is  developed*  The  fajziHleoBhiBiH 
ceridiD  (Rhinoceros),  Tapiridae  (Tapirs),  and  Solad- 
ungula  (Horses)  represent  the  Hiring  memboi  ol  this 
gn>up,  which  also  includes  the  extinct  Paliectheridaw 
See  Unculata  and  PAL.EOTHHRifM. 

PERISTALTIC  (ur  VEBMicuLAit)  MOTIOX. 
the  name  given  to  the  movements  obserred  in  tbe 
stomach  and  intestines,  which  proceed  with  a  wate- 
like  or  spiral  motion,  the  object  of  which  is  to  gndor 
ally  propel  forwards  the  contents  ol  these  Tiacera. 
I'hti  contractions  are  produced  by  the  musealar  walls 
or  layers  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  (for  »deK7ip* 
tion  of  which  see  the  articles  iNTBsmxs  and  Sto- 
mach). The  movements  may  be  stndSed  in  ths 
intestine  with  the  greatest  tacilitv.  Sncoeaute  por- 
Uona  of  the  intestine  contract  an^  dilate  alternately, 
this  order  of  motion  producing  wave-like  movementii 
extending  alonr;  the  ajds  of  the  tubc«  The  Icmfiimd^ 
nal  muscular  fibres,  or  those  dispiaed  in  tlie  lonf 
axis  of  the  bowel,  first  contract,  their  actton  drawing 
tho  portion  of  intestine  backwarda  over  the  contained 
substance.  The  circular  fibres  then  contract  fram 
above  downwards,  and  thus  propel  the  contents  ^ 
the  bowel  from  one  {wrtion  or  segment  onwardi  to 
the  next  portion,  where  a  similar  series  of  a«:tiaBt 
Will  take  place  in  succession.  The  penataltic  mof*-^ 
mente  occasionallj  take  place  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  force  the  contents  of  the  intestine  backwanli 
instead  of  forwards.  But  this  latter  phase  ooccrs 
only  in  a  limited  extent.  The  muscles  of  the  bffc 
intestine  are  proportionally  stronger  as  required  Ur 
the  propulsion  along  the  tube  of  the  faecal  aatlefi» 
or  those  intended  for  expulsion  from  the  body.  Tbt 
rccttitn.  or  terminal  poHion  of  the  intestine  poastssei 
the  strongest  fibres  of  all,  the  8 j  hinder  mufde§  ^  the 
anus  beings  formed  by  the  modificatian  of  the  cireokr 
fibres  of  that  jKjrtion  of  the  boweL  Tho  i 
movements,  upd**r  certain  (X>nditIonA,  may  be  [ 
tible  to  the  individual  in  which  they  occur,  Imt  cadcr 
ordinary  circumstances  the  contents  of  the  buwel  are 
|iroi5elled  without  any  perceptible  senaation. 

The  food  J  on  entering  the  ttomack,  it  propelled  hf 
vcrmicuLir  movements  of  its  muscular  lajnsn  fron 
the  cardiac  towards  the  pjfloric  or  intestinal  catll 
ity;  the  contents  of  the  stomach  ai«  ihtn  gmiaiUj 
approximated  tovt  ards  the  bowel.  The  nsovenaoll 
in  the  stomach  increase  in  force  and  rapidity  M  As 
process  of  digestif  >n  in  that  organ  pvoceedsL  ncse 
movements  not  only  propel  the  food  aa  thus  d«acftho4, 
but  also  tend  to  t  ause  a  thorough  cireulatka  of  the 
contents  of  the  st^^mach  through  that  orgaa^  so  asio 
thoroughly  incorporate  the  food  ivith  the  gastHcjinea 
Occasionally  the  stomach  may,  by  th«  aetiiMi  ol  iM 
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circular  muscular  fil3r<raj  appear  strongly  contractetl 
in  its  midilla  porUoUt  thus  prQdMcmg'  wb^t  ia  kuoTiii 
w  hour'f^lasM  contrnction  of  the  (jrgan. 

PERISTYLE,  a  nune  givf*n  m  architecture  to  a 
range  g!  oolumiu  Burrotmding  atiy  things  as  the  celk 
of  n  temple,  or  any  place,  u  a  court  or  clofi^tor.  It 
ii  frequently  Ibut  incorrectly  limited  in  tsigoificatirm 
to  a  rang^c  of  columni  round  tbo  interior  of  a  place. 

PERiTO>rEUAr,  the  serom  membrane  lining 
the  ftbdominal  cavity.  Like  all  other  Berous  iiieni- 
branes  (iiee  Memuhane),  the  j)erit«neum  presents 
the  etracture  of  a  doeed  sac;  one  layer  (parkiaf) 
lining  the  abdominal  walk,  the  other  or  tuf^eral  layer 
beinij  ruSected  over  the  organs  of  the  abilomen.  A 
cavity — the  peritonraJcatittj^— is  thus  inclosed  between 
the  two  layers  of  the  membrane,  and  this  txintains  in 
health  a  quantity  of  seroua  fluid  just  sufficient  to 
moisten  its  surfaces.  In  the  female  the  j>eritoneura, 
strictly  and  anatomically  speaking  is  not  a  thoroughly 
cloeed  sac;  liince  it  is  placed  in  communication  with 
the  interior  of  the  utrnta  or  womb  through  the  on- 
ducta  or  Fallopian  tubatf  which  extend  from  th© 
uterus  on  each  side,  and  have  their  free  ends  next 
the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  In  the  male  no  such 
communication  exi^ta.  llie  inner  ait  rf ace  of  the  peri- 
toneum is  smooth  and  splisteDing^  and  h  mvei»ted  by  a 
layer  of  iquamaua  tpitktlial  edit,  llie  membrane  is 
difipoaed  aroimd  the  al>domlnal  vi^cra  ao  as  to  enfold 
them,  and  thus  to  place  most  of  them  outskle  its 
surfaces.  In  the  ca»e  of  the  [tfmcrea^,  kidneys,  and 
supra*renal  ca^isules,  these  organs  lie  quite  Iwjbiud 
the  peritoneum.  The  liver,  stomach,  jejunum,  ikum^ 
mid  certain  tHJi-tions  of  the  large  intestine,  are,  on 
th©  contrary,  completely  surrounded  by  it.  The  lower 
f>ortion  of  the  duodenum,  of  the  coecum,  ninl  the 
ascending  and  descending  colon,  arc  covered  in  pitrt 
only  by  this  membrane.  In  cases  where  the  con- 
tained viscera  require  a  certain  ran^re  of  motion,  as, 
for  example,  the  large  intestine,  the  peritoneum  is 
throiivn  into  rttt/tr  or  folds,  so  as  to  atlmib  of  limited 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  organs.  The  perito- 
neum ici  its  circular  dispoBition  may  be  described  by 
starting  from  the  diaphragm  or  nddriff,  from  which 
muscle  two  layers  pass  to  form  the  lateraf.  Itf/amtnU 
"f  the  iirer.  (See  Liver.)  The»o  layers  inclose  that 
organ  by  their  diWsion^  and  again  meet  or  unite  on 
its  under  surface,  to  be  continued  to  the  lesser  cur- 
vature of  the  stomach,  where  they  form  the  gaatro- 
hfpoLic  ommtum.  (See  0*cektum,)  llie  two  layers 
i^ain  aef«arate,  unite  at  the  greater  cnrvatnro,  aod 
are  then  continued  downwards  to  form  the  large  fold 
o?er  the  small  intestines,  known  as  the  firmi  omen^ 
turn,  Paiising  upwards  from  this  f»oint,  the  perito- 
neal layers  inclose  the  colon  j  and  Ixahind  the  ixdon 
they  are  attached  to  the  sphie,  thus  forming  the 
irantverae  rman'cdon.  From  this  latter  point  one 
layer  passes  upwards  in  front  of  the  pancreas  or 
BT^'eet-bread,  and  arrives  at  the  diaphragm,  thus  bring- 
ing the  membrane  to  the  point  at  which  our  exan^i- 
nation  commenced .  The  other  layer  passes  down- 
wards from  the  transverse  meao-colon  and  overlies 
the  small  intestine,  whence  it  is  reflected  backwards 
to  the  spine,  and  thus  forms  the  mt^tnttrtj  or  great 
supporting  hand  of  the  intestines.  Passing  down- 
wards from  its  mesenteric  attachments,  it  dips  into 
the  pdvis,  and  covers  the  upper  two-thiriis  of  the 
rtctuTH  or  terminal  portion  of  the  bowel  From  the 
rectal  surface  it  passes  for^varda  to  the  posterior 
sorface  of  the  contiguous  hhtdde/^  and  thus  forma 
between  the  rectum  and  bladder  a  pouch4ike  fold, 
known  as  the  rtcto-reaical  pouch.  Thence  it  passes 
forwards  to  the  front  wall  of  the  abdomen^  along 
which  it  is  continued  upwards  to  the  diaphraf^, 
there  to  meet  its  companion  layer,  and  to  complete 
the  circle.      In  the  female  tho  peritoneum  posaea 


from  the  rectnm  on  to  the  hinder  wall  of  the  vacjiua, 
anil  thus  forma  the  rcdti-mtfrnal  jKiuch;  and  from 
this  point  it  is  reflected  over  the  entire  back  and 
over  alK>ut  half  of  the  front  surface  of  the  uterus. 
From  the  uterus  it  pfvsscs  in  turn  to  the  hinder  wall 
of  the  bladder;  and  from  this  latter  point  its  dispo- 
sition in  the  female  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
male.  Anatomists  aliso  speak  of  the  ffrmter  and  letarr 
caritifs  of  tfi€  pfritoncvm;  the  lesner  cavity  l»eing 
placed  behind  the  stomach,  and  the  descending  layers 
which  form  the  great  omentum.  This  lesser  cavity  ia 
bounded  by  the  liver  above.  The  foramen  of  Winitofff 
^ which  apcrtnre  lies  behind  the  right  edge  of  the 
lesiser  omentum^  and  in  fn^ntof  the  ram  cam  infei'wr 
— connects  the  lesser  cavity  with  the  greater. 

The  peritoneum  is  subject  Uj  iiillammat4>ry  action, 
constituting  the  affection  known  OApcrttonitU^  which 
in  its  acute  form  frequently  proves  a  fat.iil  malady. 
Surgeons  were  formerly  much  deterred  from  operat- 
ing upon  the  peritimeum  from  a  fear  of  setting  up 
inflammation^  but  recent  researches  have  shonii  that 
this  membrane  is  by  no  means  so  liable  to  take  on 
this  action  after  operations  as  was  supposed;  and 
ncscordingly — as  in  the  operation  of  oi-arioiomy,  or 
the  removal  of  dwejised  ovaries — surgeons  now  handle 
and  operate  w^mn  this  membrane  and  its  surround- 
logs  with  greater  fr^^edom  than  a  few  yean  igo 
would  have  l>een  Ctmsidered  rational  or  possible. 

PERITONITIS,  intlfimmation  of  the  peritoneum 
or  serous  membrane  which  envelops  the  abdominal 
viscera.  It  is  either  acute  or  chronir,  and  the  chronic 
form  either  simple  or  tubercular.  The  intenial  marks 
of  fwrittmitis  in  a  person  who  ban  died  of  it  are  an 
effuHion  of  sero'purulent  lifpiid  ia  the  ahdomimd 
cavity ;  the  peritoneum  injected,  red,  and  dry  or 
sticky  to  the  t<juch;  the  intestinal  convolutions  ad- 
hering to  one  another  or  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen. 
The  first  symptom  of  acute  pentonitia  is  sometimes 
a  violent  shivering,  but  more  usually  it  is  a  feeling 
of  acute  shooting  pjiio  localized  in  some  part  of  the 
abtlomen.  Thin  is  followed  by  hi  ecu  ping,  inclination 
to  vomit,  and  finally  vomiting,  all  of  which  commo- 
tions cause  extreme  suffering  to  the  patient.  ITie 
pulse  is  strong  and  quick,  the  breathing  short,  the 
abdomen  swollen  and  tense.  The  duration  of  this 
form  of  the  disease  is  not  more  than  one  or  two 
weeks;  in  very  acute  oases  all  the  stages  are  paned 
through  in  a  few  hours.  The  disease  ia  a  very  rare 
one,  but  more  common  among  women  than  among 
men.  It  is  sometimes  a  grave  complication  of  puer- 
peral fever.  It  usually  results  from  some  injury 
done  to  the  abiloniinal  visDera^  either  by  a  perfora- 
tion or  by  some  obstruction  or  irritition  due  to  the 
presence  of  g^^me  morbid  pn>duct.  It  ja  in  the  first 
case  that  the  disease  ia  nmst  violent,  and  when  the 
perforation  is  large  there  is  no  hope  of  any  but  a 
fatal  result.  When  the  perforation  is  small,  and  the 
effusion  of  liquid  consequently  not  very  great*  there 
Is  ft  possibility  of  the  lips  of  the  opening  adhering 
togetner  or  to  the  surrounding  parts^  and  thus  clos- 
ing the  opening  before  the  disease  has  develo^>ed  to 
such  a  height  as  to  remove  all  chance  of  a  cure.  The 
treatment  in  this  case  is  to  give  large  doses  of  ojdiim, 
BO  as  to  insure  perfect  rest  to  the  bowels,  and  thus 
facilitate  the  necessary  adhesion.  When  perito* 
nit  is  is  caused  by  Bome  obstruction  or  local  irrita* 
tinti  Its  course  is  less  rapid,  llie  inflammation  is  at 
lirst  confined  to  the  part  where  the  obatructton  exists, 
hut  gradually  extendi  to  other  part*,  and  if  the 
obstruction  is  not  removed  in  a  short  space  of  time 
gangrene  ensues,  and  death  is  inevitable.  Whatever 
be  the  occasion  of  an  attack  of  acute  peritonitis  it 
is  always  a  formidable  disease,  demanding  prompt 
attention.  lileeding,  application  of  leeches  in  con- 
siderable numbers  {ttO  to  100)^  and  of  emollient  poul- 
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tioes  &nd  f^mentn.tion»  to  the  abdomen  when  the 
patient  is  able  to  bear  their  weight,  bathing  in  tepid 
water,  and  when  the  most  dAngerous  sjmptoniB 
mADifeit  tbcnuielvei  intem&l  di>B««  of  mercury  and 
ezlenul  applicationfl  of  mercurisd  unguenti,  are  the 
meanfl  of  cure  resorted  to. 

Chronic  peritonitis  in  eleven  cafies  out  of  twelve 
occura  in  the  so-called  tubercular  form,  in  which 
namerous  small  granules  rraembling  tubercles,  and 
considered  by  aome  authorities  to  be  tubercles,  are 
found  underneath  the  pentoueal  tunic  of  the  in  tea- 
tines.  When  simple  chronio  periUmitis  does  happen 
it  is  funaally  in  eonsequeuoe  of  a  previooa  acute 
alfcaok  imperfectly  cured.  The  other  form  of  the 
diiease  is  almost  confined  to  pennons  of  a  scrofulous 
habit  of  body.  Chronic  peritonitis  is  often  due  to 
some  caocerouit  tumour  in  the  intestinej,  or  to  real 
tubercles  different  from  the  granules  which  are  ao 
often  produced  by  the  diteaae.  The  anatomical 
characteristics  of  the  diaeue  are  adherence  of  the 
roteetiiies  to  one  another  in  masses  or  to  the  walls  of 
the  abdomen,  and  the  formation  of  false  membranea. 
Itt  aymptomi  are  a  duU  pain  increasing  under  pree- 
sore,  and  aubject  to  temporary  exaoerbationB,  espo- 
ciaily  dariai^  digestion;  sometimes  constipation  and 
sometimes  diarrhoBa;  vomi ting's  ui  greenish  matters; 
a  constantly  increasing  emaciation,  accompanied  by 
drynew  of  the  skill,  which  takes  on  ati  earthy  colour. 
The  oonrae  ol  the  disean  la  extremely  ^low.  It  long 
remains  apparently  stationary,  but  a  period  arrives 
wheti  the  diarrhoea  becomes  constant,  the  lower  mem- 
bers become  suffused  with  liquid^  and  the  patient 
ranks  to  the  last  degree  of  woakneaB,  and  finally  guc- 
cumbfl.  Little  can  be  done  in  cases  of  cbrouic  peri- 
tonitis beyond  nsing  means  to  relieve  the  pain  and 
maintain  the  strength  of  the  sufferer,  and  possibly 
to  delay  the  fatal  result  which  is  ahnost  inevitable. 

PERIWINKLE  {Vinm},  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Apocynaceaa  or  Dog- bane  family.  They 
are  beriiaceous  or  sutfniticose  plant?^  with  leaves 
f  urni^ed  with  glands  at  the  base.  The  idowers  are 
axillary  and  solitary,  or  in  pairs ;  the  corolla  is  tnbu* 
huv  with  a  slight  swelling  in  the  shank,  and  divided  in 
the  upper  part  into  five  divisions;  the  fruit  oonsiats  of 
two  fuJliclea  oontainin;;'  nutnerous  seeds  of  a  somewhat 
dark  colour.  They  are  found  in  Europe,  India,  and 
^ladagascar.  The  Lesser  PeriT^inkJe  (IViifu  minor) 
does  not  exceed  IG  inches  in  height.  It  is  a  viva- 
cious plant,  with  creeping  n>ot8  and  slender  stalks. 
Its  leaves  are  opposite,  elliptical,  leathery,  and  shin- 
ing. The  flowers  are  oi  a  fine  blue  colour^  with 
smooth  lanceolate  segments.  This  plant  blossoms  in 
early  spring,  and  is  pretty  common  in  woods,  hedgea, 
and  thickets  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  in  the 
8<juth  of  England.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  gar* 
dens,  where  it  may  be  made  to  ^ield  purple  and 
variegated  flowers,  both  single  and  double.  Among 
the  andents  it  waa  the  symbol  of  virginity.  The 
Greater  FeriHinlde  ( Vinra  major)  has  larger  flowers 
than  the  preceding  (sometimes  2  inches  in  length). 
The  calyx  has  linear  lobes  with  a  hairy  fringe.  It 
grows  aUnofit  in  the  same  di^tricta  as  the  Lesser 
Periwinkle.  The  Vinea  r^tea  is  a  native  of  Mad*- 
gaacar,  and  is  distinguiBbed  by  its  rose-coloured 
flowers,  woody  stem,  leaves  covered  with  soft  hairs 
ftnd  terminating  in  a  sharp  stiff  point.  The  corolla 
has  a  ring  of  scales  round  the  throat.  Many  varieties 
of  this  species  are  cultivated.  The  members  of  the 
periwinkle  genus  have  astringent  and  acrid  properties, 

FEEl  WINKLE  {Litlorina),  a  genus  of  very  oora- 
mon  ntolluBCs  on  the  British  coasts,  belonging  to  the 
ortler  Prosobranchiata  and  family  Littorinidie  or 
Shore  Ihf olluscs,  so  called  becanae  they  mostly  fre- 
quent the  coasts  and  feed  npon  sea-weeds.  The  shell 
is  spiral,  has  few  whorls,  and  is  without  a  nacreous 


lining:,  a  characteristic  whidi 
certain  shells  that  otherwise  lesemhlo  it; 
is  rounded  and  entire  or  nnnotehed  (hiolostocnatoas). 
The  foot  is  of  moderate  size,  has  a  longikidinal  groove 
aloQg  the  Bole^so  that  each  side  in  walking  adrstaos 
in  turn;  the  eyes  are  set  at  the  outer  baees  of  the  tc»^ 
tacles;  the  tongue  or  'odontophoire*  Is  fonnsliflil  with 
a  formidable  array  of  teeth^  so  as  to  enable  Ihe  aaxnal 
to  rasp  down  with  facility  the  vegetable  mattrr  en 
which  it  feeds.  The  Common  Periwinkle  (L.  Mffsres) 
is  so  common  as  to  need  no  description.  It  ocemiks 
the  zone  between  high  and  low  water  markai  sod  m 
gathered  and  eaten  in  immense  qnantitios.  It  is  called 
the  lo/X*  in  Scotland,  in  some  parts  simpljtlie  ^adas, 
but  is  quite  different  from  the  Mollusc  oaUed  w&ift 
{£  K^cm  tf  m)  in  England.  Another  species^  tile  L.  radmt 
is  also  common  on  British  coasts,  but  is  seldom  csltB, 
the  shells  with  which  the  young  are  proiided  bclspi 
coming  into  the  world  making  it  feel  grittj  to  llat 
teeth. 

PEEJUEY,  by  the  common  law  oC  Eist^iml,  is  a 
crime  committed  by  one  who^  being  lawf  ally  feqiuml 
to  depose  the  truth  in  any  judicial  proceeding;  sri]- 
fully  sweats  falsely  in  a  point  matotial  to  the  qu9- 
tiou  in  dispute.  A  penon  is  not  guilty  d  peqiirr 
who  swears  what  he  really  tliinkf^  remembera,  sr 
believes,  but  ho  may  be  indicted  for  perjury  for 
swearing  that  he  bdiertd  a  fact  to  be  tnie  which  he 
knew  to  be  false.  The  common  law  takes  no  nation 
of  any  false  swearing  but  such  as  is  oommttted  in 
some  court  of  justioe  having  power  to  admanisfeer  the 
oath,  or  before  some  officer  or  magistrate  ianstiil 
with  similar  authority  in  some  proceeding  relaltte  tv 
a  civil  suit  or  criminal  prosecution,  l^y  nosiHroas 
statutes  in  England  the  penaltiee  of  perjiny  bacv 
been  extended  to  false  oaths  by  eleetors^  baBlcni]*^ 
insolvent  debtors,  &c.  By  the  English  law  the  evi- 
dence of  one  witness  alone  is  not  sulficient  to  coaviet 
on  an  indictment  for  perjury;  in  meh  case  tha« 
would  lie  only  one  oath  against  another;  but  it  is 
sufficient  if  corroborated  by  other  independent  evi- 
dence. Subornation  of  perjury  is  the  offence  of  pfo- 
curing  a  mau  to  commit  perjury.  Bj  the  law  of 
Moses  (Deuteronomy  xix.  It»),  if  a  man  teeUfy  lili«ly 
against  Ms  brother,  it  shall  be  done  unto  hxm  as  tm 
had  thought  to  do  against  his  brother.  And  this  is 
the  firinciple  adopted  in  the  laws  of  mauy  of  the 
states  of  modem  Europe.  By  the  law  of  the  Twe^ie 
Tables  ^perjurii  puena  divina,  cxitium;  hnmans^ 
dedecns.'  GeIl]1u^  xx,  1,  mentions  that  some  pct^ 
sons  who  had  perjured  themselvee  hj  giving  nls* 
testimony  were  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  K(k^ 
The  dvil  law  puntsbed  perjury  committed  in  swiar- 
ing  by  the  name  of  God,  in  civil  cases^  by  hdamj 
(Digest,  lib.  iL  tit.  4\  Ciide,  lib.  ]dl  tit.  1);  but  tils 
punishment  of  perjury  committed  in  swaaring  bj  the 
safety  of  the  emperor  was  death  (Code^  iv.  1,  2);  by 
the  penius  of  the  prince,  beating  and  sconrging  (l%* 
lib.  xi'u  tit.  2, 1 3,  The  pivnl^hment  of  (lerjury  and  m&- 
omation  of  fierjury,  by  the  common  law  in  EnghuidL 
w:is  anciently  death,  afterwards  banJahment  or  out* 
ting  out  the  tongue,  then  forfeiture  of  gc>ods«  At 
present  the  punishment  at  common  law  is  bjr  fitit 
and  imprisonment^  but  there  are  several  stfttntes 
which  em()nwer  the  court  whidi  tries  n  caee  e#  per- 
jury  to  inflict  other  punishments,  either  in  aAmisn 
to  or  in  lieu  of  those  that  may  be  inflicted  W  esa»^ 
mon  law.  The  principal  of  these  arey  2  Geo.  iL  c^k 
XXV,,  made  perpetual  by  9  Geo,  ii,  cap.  xviiL,  whjdl 
enables  the  court  to  send  an  offender  for  perjttry  ta 
hard  labour  for  seven  years,  or  to  penal  sctvIIsiiIs 
for  not  more  than  seven  or  less  than  five  jtmrwz  nd 
3  Geo.  iv.  cap.  exiv.,  by  which  the  oS^mder  mmf  he 
senteuced  to  imprisonment  with  hard  lahrmr  hf  an] 
term   for  which   he  may  be   laisfally 
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Til  Me  ftctn  do  not  extend  to  Scotland,  where  the  pnn* 
irthuient  fop  perjury  is  directed  by  the  BtAttite  L^55, 
i-np.  ilvii,,  (leeliuin^  both  that  offence  Aud  miborua- 
tiwn  of  perjury  to  1«J  punishable  by  codflBcation  of 
movables,  by  piercing  the  tongue,  and  infamy;  to 
tvliich  the  judjre.  in  aggravated  casea,  may  add  any 
other  penalty  that  he  may  think:  fit.  As  to  the 
Uiakiny^  of  false  declaratioua^  see  Oath.  By  the  act 
*2*I  and  2>i  Vict,  cap.  xviL  no  indictment  for  perjury, 
Muboniatioa  of  perjury^  &c.,  is  to  b«  presented  or 
fiiund  unless  the  person  doing  so  baa  been  bound  to 
tirooecute  or  give  eridenciB^  or  the  aoeused  bae  been 
in  ctiatody  or  botmd  to  appear  and  answer  to  the 
Indictment,  or  unless  tli©  indictment  be  preferred  by 
tbe  direction  or  with  the  consent  in  writing^  of  a 
jiulge  of  the  Bupenor  courts,  or  of  the  attorney-  or 
iinJicitoT- general,  or  same  other  authorized  p>erson, 

PERKIN  WARBECK     See  Warbeck. 

F£BM,  an  eaatem  government  oi  RuBsia)  bounded 
on  tbe  north  by  Vologda  and  Tobolflk,  on  tl^  eajit  by 
Toboliiki  on  the  south  by  Ufa  andOrenburg^  on  the  west 
by  Viatka  and  Vologda,  extending  between  lat.56'  18' 
ami  filTiS'N.;  Ion.  fi 3*  30' to  ii 4' e.;  great^at  length, 
north- vveat  to  Bouth-eant^  620  milea;  breadth,  about 
4CH)  mileu;  area,  12S/211  square  milefl.  This  ^vem- 
ment  being  traversed  noith  to  south  by  the  Ural 
chain,  u  divided  into  two  unequal  portion!!^  a  wentem 
and  an  eastern,  the  former  of  course  in  Kurope,  and 
the  latter  in  Asia*  The  Aeiatic  jTortion,  the  eroaller 
of  the  two,  belongs  to  the  baidci  of  ih»  Arctic  Ocean, 
wbicb  receives  it«  wafcere  throngb  tribntariee  of  the 
ObL  Of  tbese  the  most  Importatit  are  the  Soeva, 
LobTa,  Tura,  Neiva,  Irbit,  Fisbma,  and  Iset  In  the 
south  it  ooutaiuH  several  lakes,  of  wUicb  the  largest 
is  the  Majan.  The  Euro|>ean  portion  belongs  to  the 
badn  of  the  Caspian,  with  execptiou  of  a  smaU  por^ 
tion  in  the  north-west^  draine<l  by  the  Fetchora,  and 
of  course  belonging,  like  the  eastern  j  ortion,  to  the 
Arctic  'Jtsean.  By  far  the  mnet  important  river  in 
the  £Qro)>ean  portion  la  the  Kama,  which,  eutering 
the  gov^ernruent  on  the  north-west,  proceeds  througb 
it  in  a  very  circuitous  direction,  receiving  numerous 
tributaries  on  either  bank.  Of  these  the  lanj^est  are 
the  Vighcraj  Kosa,  Koev%  Obva,  and  TcbltisoTa, 
with  its  atiluent  the  Silva,  From  the  principal  Ural 
chain  the  surface  descends  in  a  succession  of  parallel 
terraces.  On  the  loftit?»t  sutiimits  snow  and  ice  con- 
tinue for  nine  montlia  in  the  year,  and  hence  the 
climate,  naturally  rigomiis  from  its  high  latitude  and 
inland  potiition,  has  its  rigour  greatly  increased. 
Beyond  tlie  60tb  degree  regular  culture  becomes 
im|K»Miil>le,  and  tbe  far  greater  part  of  the  surface  is 
occupied  by  fi 'rests  and  marshes.  Extensive  forests 
also  stretch  far  into  the  aoutb,  and  tlie  soil  being 
generally  not  very  fertile,  htrgo  tracts  remain  un- 
deared.  Tbe  government  ia  rich  In  minerals,  and 
poieesaes  extensive  auriferoue  tracts,  on  which  vast 
numbers  of  tbe  inhabitants  are  employed  in  collect- 
ing gold;  and  also  apparently  inc  xham^tible  beds  both 
of  iron  and  salt.  The  va^  quantities  of  fuel  required 
in  order  to  work  theee  exteELslvuly  and  to  advantage 
give  a  great  adventitions  value  to  the  timber  of  the 
forests,  and  make  the  surface  covereil  by  it  of  far 
greater  value  than  it  could  be  in  any  other  form. 
Game  both  large  and  small  is  common  in  the  forests, 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants  gain  a  livelihoml  by 
bunting;  fish,  includiiig  both  sturgeon  and  salmon, 
abournl  in  the  rivers.  With  exception  of  several 
branches  of  ludiistry  immediately  connected  with  the 
mines,  there  are  few  manufactures.  I'be  chief  are 
woKp,  leather,  tallow -candles,  potash,  and  glass.  Tbe 
trade  derives  great  facilities  from  the  Kama  and 
other  navigable  streams,  and  has  acquired  some 
importance.  The  principal  articles  are  metals,  marble, 
wood,  salt,  fur,  tallow,  and  tar.   Nearly  three-fourths 


of  the  inhabitants  are  HuKStans,  and  belon;^  to  the 
Greek  Church;  the  re,st  consist  of  Tartai^  Tchere* 
misses,  Bashkirs,  kc,  and  though  many  of  them  have 
nominally  embraced  Christianity,  not  a  few  are 
Mohammedans,  and  among  others  different  forms  of 
paganism  are  said  to  prevail.     Pop.  2,i7(i»s7H. 

PERM,  the  capital  of  the  government  of  the  sam* 
name,  on  the  right  bank  ol  the  Kama,  where  it  rec«iv«i 
the  Jaguschicna,  consists  of  straight  and  spaciotti 
streets,  and  has  a  number  of  handsome  public  build- 
ings^ among  which  must  be  mentioned  the  cathedral. 
There  are  also  a  gymnasium,  a  theological  seminary, 
a  civil  and  military  liospitaL  The  chief  employment 
is  in  connection  with  tbe  iron  (^melting  and  refining 
works.  There  is  a  consiilerable  trade  with  the  in- 
land di<<triets.  The  great  highway  coimecting  Moscow 
with  Sibt-ria  passeij  by  way  of  Perm.     Pop.  22,712. 

PERMANENT  AXIS.  When  the  centaw  of 
gravity  of  a  numlier  of  revolving  bcMjies  rigidly  con- 
nected is  in  the  axis  of  rotation  the  pressure  produced 
by  centrifugal  force  on  one  side  of  the  axis  is  equal 
to  the  pre^uro  on  tbe  opp<i«ite  side,  ^ometimc^ 
these  pressures  are  not  oppo«iite  to  each  other,  although 
I?arallel,  and  hence  they  form  '  a  ct>uple,"  which  tends 
to  alter  the  position  of  the  axis  or  shaft,  producing 
pressures  at  the  bearings.  The  pressure  at  a  bearing 
is  evidently  the  moment  of  the  al"»ove  couple  divided 
by  the  distance  between  the  bearings.  \Vhen  there 
ia  no  tendency  to  change  the  direction  of  tbe  axis  it 
is  said  to  be  a  permanent  axis.  All  axes  ui  rotation 
in  a  steam-engine,  and  in  machinea  generally,  ought 
to  be  permanent  axes;  this  axiom  is  of  great  import'- 
ance  in  'balancing'  high  -  pressure,  quick- moving 
steam-engines.  Permanent  axis  is  the  name  given 
by  engineers  to  a  *  princij^wd  atia.'     See  Motion. 

PEBAIIAN  FOHMATION.     See  Gkolwt. 

PERMUTATIONS  aku  COAIBINATIONS,  The 
diH erent  orders  in  which  any  tliing«  can  be  arranged 
are  called  their  permutations.  Thvis  the  permuta- 
tions of  the  letters  a,  d,  r,  taken  two  at  a  time,  are 
aby  ?«t,  ar,  ca,  br,  ck  It  may  be  shown  that  tbe 
number  of  iterrnutations  of  n  thinirs  r  at  a  time,  is 
»  (w  -- 1  )(ii  -  2),  tc,  (n  —  r  +  1).  Thus  the  pennutik 
ti^ms  of  su  tilings,  three  at  a  time,  are  6  x  5  x  4,  or 
ItZU  in  number.  The  permutations  of  n  things  taken 
all  togttljer  are  n  (k  -  I )  ( »  -  2),  &c.,  2  x  1  in  number. 
Tbe  *  combinations '  of  things  are  the  different  coWec* 
tiotis  that  can  be  formed  out  of  tbem,  without  regard- 
ing tbe  order  in  which  the  things  are  placed.  Thus 
the  combinations  of  the  letters  a,  fe,  r,  taken  two  at 
a  time,  are  aA,  ar,  br.  It  may  l^  shov^^  that  the 
number  of  crrmbinatious  of  ii  things  tiiken  r  at  a 
time,  is  equal  to  the  number  of  pcrmut.itions  of  the 
n  things  taken  r  at  a  time,  divided  by  the  number  of 
purmutationa  of  r  tilings  taken  all  t^igether,  or 

See  Todhnnter's  Algebra. 

PERNAMBUCO,  a  maritime  province  nf  BraaH, 
bounde<l  north  by  Cearii  and  ParuhiHa,  east  by  the 
Atlantic,  si  tuth-east  by  the  province  of  AJagoas,  south 
by  Sergif)e'd' EMiey  and  Bahia,  west  by  Gnyax,  and 
north-west  by  Piauhy;  area,  46,265  square  miles. 
Tbe  c(»astdine,  forming  the  whole  of  its  eastern 
Iwtundary,  has  an  extent  of  alniut  120  miles:  its 
length,  from  e:i8t  to  weat,  U  aliout  530  miles.  It  b 
low  and  uninteresting,  lined  towards  the  sea  by  long 
and  dangerous  coral- reefs,  and  towards  the  interior 
generally  well  covered  with  wood.  The  country 
beyond  grarUially  rinea,  and  ultimately  Ijecomes  moun- 
tainous. The  climate  is  hot  and  moist,  and  tbe  soil 
generally  fertile.  The  principal  cidtivated  cropsare  the 
sugar-cane  and  cotton,  the  Utter  extensively  e^fporied 
tfi  I'iurufje.  It  is  ehieHy  the  coast  districts  that  are 
cultivated.     lliG  interior  is  either  pasture -laud  or 
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covered  with  foresta.  Tl>e  foresti,  wWch  cover  almost 
all  tbe  moiuitainoua  parte  of  the  province,  as  well 
AB  much  of  the  lower  {jround^  yield  mexhauatible 
supplies  of  timber,  both  for  Bhip-buildmg-^  carpentry, 
and  ornamental  purposes.  Dye-woods  »Ibo,  of  Bupe* 
lior  quality,  and  treses  which  distil  balsamfl,  gpumn, 
And  recdnfl  of  the  moat  valuable  dcBcriptiotiB,  abound. 
Soma  gold  la  fotm^l,  and  excollcnt  quan-ics  of  marble 
might  be  opened  in  Ac%'eral  districts.  Mauufacturea, 
properly  so  called,  do  not  exiat ;  but  great  number* 
of  the  inhahitanta  are  employed  in  the  augar-worka 
and  dist'dlerieB.  I'he  extensive  export  of  angar^  run), 
and  cotton  naturally  leada  to  a  corresponding  exten- 
sive import,  chiefly  from  Britaia  and  the  United 
SUteau     Pop.  in  lb72,  4i41,5ay. 

PKRNAMBUCO,  a  town  in  Brazil,  capital  of  tlie 
province  of  ibe  same  name,  on  the  eiiAt  coast,  at  tbe 
tnoutha  of  the  Capibaribe  and  Bit>C!ribe.  Ita  proper 
Brazilian  name  it  Citlade  do  Retife  (City  of  the 
Reef),  or  simply  Recife,  from  a  reef  that  atretchea 
parallel  to  the  cooat  between  the  town  and  the  Of>en 
Wia.  It  conalsta  of  three  diatinct  parts — liecife,  occu- 
pying tbo  Bouth  end  of  a  email  aandy  peninaula, 
havmg  the  sea  on  the  east^  and  the  Hio  Eiberibe  on 
the  wedt;  the  quarter  called  Son -Antonio,  occupying 
the  lale  of  S^an- Antonio,  between  the  peninaula  and 
the  inajnland;  and  Boa  Viata,  or  Sacramento,  on  tho 
mainland.  Recife  ia  the  principal  seat  of  huainesd. 
In  it  are  the  cnstom-houae,  the  exchange,  a  marine 
an^enal,  &c.  San -Antonio  i»  connected  with  Recife 
by  a  bridfi^e.  It  liaa  broad  streeta  and  many  fine 
bouaes,  and  contains  the  epiecopal  palace  and  that  of 
the  president,  the  theatre,  the  military  araenalaj  and 
the  hoapital.  From  the  ialand  quarter  of  San^An* 
ioulo  a  uridge  leoda  to  the  moat  westerly  and  newest 
portion  of  the  t^jwn^  Boa  Viata,  and  having  irre^jn^tlar 
titreets  and  many  of  ita  boiif  essurroundtd  with  garden ti. 
T  ho  Eurojieau  m  erch  an  t«  ch  ietly  reside  here.  Tram  way 
linea  run  through  the  principal  streeta  of  tho  city  and 
to  the  suburlia.  The  harbour,  conaigting  of  a  natural 
bitin,  liida  within  the  reef  already  mentioned,  which 
forms  a  kind  of  breakwater,  thuugh  the  sea,  in  high 
storms,  throws  ita  aurgea  partly  over  it  It  haa  from 
10  to  30  feet  of  water,  but  the  best  sheltered  parts 
have  only  from  10  to  12  feet.  It  is  defended  by 
several  fortJj,  and  ia  provided  with  a  lighthuuse 
viaible  at  the  distanoj  of  12  juilea.  The  principal 
builtiinga  are  tho  old  Jesuits*  college,  now  occu[>ied 
aa  the  governor's  palace,  the  provincial  legiahitnre, 
and  Bcveral  public  offices  ■  aeventeeu  churches  &nd 
cbapelfl,  dve  convents,  six  hospitala,  a  town-houHe, 
lyeeuuij  Slc  The  trade  ia  extensive.  The  principal 
exports  are  cotton,  au^ar,  hides  and  skins,  and  spirits; 
aud  the  chittf  imfK)rta  cott«iu  and  linen  manufacturea 
and  hardware.  The  total  value  of  exports  in  the 
year  Hs81-82  was  i;2,578J76  ;  and  the  total  value  i,i 
importa,  £2,097,663.  Half  of  the  trade  is  carried  on 
with  Great  Jjritain.  remamhuco  w  as  founded  by  tho 
Portuguese  in  the  i^ixteenth  century.  From  1030  to 
1654  it  waa  in  the  hand*  of  the  Dutch,  under  whom 
it  prci«pered  greatly.  It  ia  now  the  third  largest  city 
in  Brazil.  Vop.  of  town  and  district  in  ltt72  (the 
moat  recent  ceuaua},  116,671. 

PERNAIT,  or  Persov,  a  to^Ti  in  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Livonia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pcmau, 
ilt  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  102 
miles  N.K.E.  of  Riga.  It  is  defendeil  by  a  caatle,  and 
has  a  harbour,  which,  thou^di  too  ahidlow  to  admit 
large  vea&Kla,  enables  it  to  carry  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  tUx,  hemp,  corn,  linsetii,  bemp-Beed,  wood, 
and  leather.  tJwing  to  the  lowness  of  ita  site,  pre- 
vailing  winds  fr^-m  the  south -west  expoae  It  to  dan- 
gerous inundations.     l*op.  12,9LH. 

P£R<JNNE,  a  t<mTj  in  France,  in  the  department 
<ii  Soinme^  'i'2  milet  east  by  north  of  Amiens,  oa  a 


fllope  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Soimnc,  i 
by  extensive  mamhea.     It  is  atriMiglx  fortified,  «ad| 
long  bore  the  title  of  la  Puctlie^  from  the  fact  d  ib 
never  having  been  taken;  bnt  this  re|wjtatiQ«i  vmJ 
destroyed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  took  it  I 
by  storm  in  June,  1815.     It  figures  much  in  Fnodk  t 
history.     It  early  had  a  toyaX  palace^  and  tevenl  i 
kings  are  buried  in  ita  churdi.     Attxrlnftd  fo  ihm  j 
castle  is  a  tower,  where  Charlea  the  Simple  died  i 
pri.Boner,  and  Charles  the  Bold  wm  detained  till  he 
signed  what  is  called  the  Peace  of  Perftnaa    It  capi- 
tulated to  the  Germana  on  the  1 0th  of  Jaiinarr,  ISTL  I 
The  manufactures  include  woollens,  catnbrk^  Jei 
tc     Pop.  41 7  i, 

PfiROUSE.  La.     See  La  Pi^Rouat 

PEROXIDES,  the  general  name  applied  to  the 
binary  compounds  of  oxygen  contalninj!^'  the  grmteit  ( 
amouiit  of  that  element;  thus  of  the  two  oxides  ci  ' 
hydrogen,  HgO  aJid  HjOj,  the  latter  Ls  the  peroxide; 
of  tho  two  oxides  of  sulphur,  SOj  and  SO^  Sd  is 
the  peroxide;  and  ao  on.      For  an  atooomit  «l  tfae j 
individual  peroxidoe  see  the  articlea  cm  tlie  ▼■cioH  1 
elements.  1 

PERPENDICUIjAR,  in  geometry,  a  line  faHinf  ■ 
directly  on  another  line,  so  as  to  make  equal  angjka  | 
on  each  aide;  called  mImo  a  twnrusl  line^     llieee  tiiiMi 
may  bo  atraight  lines  or  curves.    A  plane  is  perpee-  ' 
dicular  to  another  plane  if  a  line  drawn  on  one  off  l 
them,  perpendicMdor  to  the  line  of  intersectloii,  I 
right  angles  with  a  perpendicular  line  on  th«  i 
plane  drawn  to  the  same  point. 

PERPENDICULAR  STYLE,  in  arcbitectoF^  ' 
a  variety  of  the  pointed  Gothic,  the  latest  variety  t» 
he  introduced,  aometiroca  called  tbe^Wd  OotkU*  It 
prevailed  in  England  from  about  tlie  end  of  the  fonr^ 
teenth  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  ii  i 
chieHy  characterized  by  the  predaminanoe  of  itraigH  j 
lines  in  ita  tracery.  The  mimions  of  the  iniidow  are  1 
vertical,  generally  rise  to  the  main  ar^ee^  and  en  1 
often  crossed  hy  horizontal  bars  or  traneotitSL  The  \ 
mechanical  Eimplicity  of  this  kind  of  tracery  enaUe^  ■ 
the  architects  of  tho  period  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
windows  without  difficulty  or  danger,  and  lar^  win- 
dows are  accordingly  another  distinctive  f  eatureof  this 
style.  The  tracery  of  the  doors  ia  similar  to  that  of  the 
windows.  The  niof  of  a  building  in  this  style  is  often 
am  ong  i  ta  moat  striking  parts.  There  arts  two  kinds  <tf 
roof  peculiar  to  the  style — the  vaulted  roo^  with  faa- 
tracery,  and  the  open  timber-roof;  and  very  beaatiful 
cxamplea  are  to  be  seen  of  both*  In  the  fonner  ths 
tracery  rises  from  the  capitals  of  tall  and  slender 
pillara,  and  apreada  itself  out  over  the  roof  in  fbt 
f onn  of  a  fan.  The  ribs  which  rise  in  this  way  feoo 
the  plllara  are  cros8e<l  by  others,  which  oonespend 
to  the  transoms  of  the  windows,  and  which  have  t^ 
form  of  an  ore  of  a  circle.  The  outermost  of  ths 
area  which  b<iund  the  tracery  rising  from  the  ptUur 
on  one  side  meet  those  which  bound  the  tracery  on 
the  other  aide  at  one  point,  leaving  losenge-ahaped 
spaces  separating  the  arcs  in  the  remainder  of  their 
oourse.  One  of  the  finest  exam]>lc3  of  this  kind  of 
roof  is  that  of  King  a  College  eha^^tel,  at  Camhrldge^ 
ITae  largest  example  of  the  open  tiu»ber-ro*if  ever 
erected  ia  that  of  Westminster  Hall,  built  by  Richard 
IL  Another  charact^riiitic  uf  the  f^rpendicular  style 
ia  the  extensive  use  of  panelling  in  it,  llie  S^le  il 
pec n liar  to  England^  but  very  c<jmmon  there^  titmAf 
all  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  ssMci- 
mena  of  it,  and  it  ia  also  exemplified  mo99  or  leai  £& 
moat  of  the  EuL^lish  cathedrnla  and  princi^ial  ehurchea 

PERPETUAL  MOTION,  an  ima^rjary  machij>e 
capable  of  moving  forever,  or  of  doing  extsmal  i 
for  ever  without  the  application  of  external  ew 
The  idea  that  such  a  machine  might  bo  oouitruGled  ^ 
held  by  many  eminent  men  in  fonner  tiTweu     After 
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many  precioia»  lives  liad  been  frittered  away  in  the 
uearch  for  a  perpetti&l  motioOt  scientific  men  began  to 
discourage  invent4>rB  and  to  regard  the  idea  as  cliimeri* 
cat  But  it  was  not  till  the  <lwcovery  of  the  principle 
of  conBervation  of  energy  < winch  see),  experimeutally 
proved  by  Jonle,  that  the  inipoB«ibility  of  the  existence 
of  a  perpetual  motion  was  conniderocl  to  be  a  phyaic^al 
axiom  on  which  a  great  science  might  bo  built  The 
modem  science  of  energy  is  founded  on  this  axiom : 
ita  prinoifilea  are  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  all 
physical  facU.  At  the  present  day  great  numbers  of 
paten t«i  for  j^^rfvetual  motions  are  taken  out  every 
year,  by  men  who  staem  to  be  unacquainted  uitb  the 
moat  elerat^ntary  and  b«st  ejitablished  natural  lawa. 
The  subject  baa  held  a  place  in  natural  pbiloaophy 
fliniilar  to  that  occupied  in  cbemintry  by  the  search 
for  the  elixir  of  life^  and  for  a  method  of  changing 
the  ha^er  metals  into  gold. 

The  grand  principles  of  the  science  of  energy  aret 
{!)  *The  conservation  of  energy,'  which  asserts  that 
the  whole  aiuotmt  of  energy  iu  the  univeraej  or  in 
any  limited  syntem  whieb  does  not  receive  energy 
frc:tai  without^  or  part  with  it  to  external  matter,  is 
invariable;  (2)  ^  The  transformatioti  of  energy/  which 
asserta  that  in  general  any  one  form  of  energy  may 
by  Buitablo  proccsHca  be  transformed,  wholly  or  in 
part^  to  an  equivalent  amount  in  any  other  given 
form.  It  is  euhject,  however^  to  the  second  law  of 
therm odynami  &,  and  to  limitations  which  are  sup^ 
plied  by  (3)  '  The  dissipation  of  energy.'  No  known 
natural  process  is  exactly  pever^ible,  and  whenever 
an  attempt  is  made  to  transform  and  retransform 
energy  by  an  imperfect  process,  part  of  the  energy  is 
necessarily  transformed  into  beat,  and  dunpated  so 
as  to  be  incapable  of  further  useful  transform ation. 

Newton  s  third  law  of  motion  (see  Newton's  Laws 
OF  Motion),  when  stated  in  modem  langnagej  is  the 
tirst  pricciple  of  etier^^y  given  above. 

Now  every  machine  when  in  action  does  work^  for 
it  is  iinpo«(iible  to  construct  a  macliine  in  which  there 
is  a  totitl  absence  of  resistance  to  motion  (whether 
this  reaiiitance  is  due  to  the  rubbing  together  of  solid 
bcnlies,  to  the  imperfect  elasticity  of  solids  or  the 
viicoiity  of  Huidsi  to  the  induonce  of  electric  currents, 
or  lo  YMTjing  ma^etization  under  the  inSuenco  of 
imperfect  magnetic  retontiveness),  because  no  motion 
In  nature  can  kike  place  without  meeting  resiitADGe  of 
■ome  sort.  It  is  matter  of  every-day  experience  that 
friction  impedes  the  action  of  all  artilicial  mechanisms; 
and  that  even  if  hodiea  are  detached  and  left  to  moiio 
freely  in  the  mr^  as  falling  bodies  or  as  projectiles^ 
they  experience  resistance  owing  to  the  viscoaity  of 
the  air.  The  frictionai  realsiaiice  to  the  tidal  motions 
of  Liriuids  and  gases  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the 
frictionai  resistance  opposed  to  motion  by  the  inter- 
stellar astber,  may  bo  meutloned  m  known  phenomena. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  third  law  nf  enerjjy 
giveii  above  is  a  statement  of  the  impossibility  of  the 
existence  of  a  per|*etual  motion. 

The  mcchanicnal  arrangements  'svhich  have  bct^n 
put  forward  as  perpetual  motions  by  invert  tors  are 
either,  (1)  Systems  of  weights,  which  are  allowed  to 
slide  on  a  wheel  into  moh  positions  relatively  to  the 
axis  of  the  wheel  ae  to  produce  a  constant  turning  mo- 
ment in  <me  direction;  (2)  Massee  of  liqnid  moving 
in  wheels  on  the  same  principle;  ^3)  Masses  of  iron 
arranged  on  the  »tame  principle,  but  subjected  to  the 
attractions  of  magnets  instead  of  their  own  weit^hts. 
It  would  \t€t  of  no  uflP  to  describe  even  a  few  of  these 
ftrrangements.  It  is  sullicient  to  say  that  in  every 
case  Inventors  show  an  ignorance  of  the  mostelemea^ 
tary  principles  ivf  natund  philosophy. 

Fl'lRPlliNAN,  a  town  in  France,,  the  chief  town 
of  the  department  of  Pyrc'ntJes-OrientaleSj  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tet|  78  miles  eoyth-west  of  Mont- 


pcllier.  It  is  surrounded  with  lofty  walls,  flankerl 
with  bastions,  and  def tended  by  a  citadel  occupying 
a  height  which  completely  commands  the  town. 
Guarding  the  entrance  from  Spain  into  France  by  the 
East  Pyrenees,  it  has  been  fortified  with  the  greatest 
care  by  the  most  celebrated  engineers,  and  ranks  as  a 
fortress  of  the  first  class.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and 
almost  covered  over  in  many  places  by  the  wooden  bal- 
conies of  the  house*,  which  are  Moorish  in  struct\ire. 
Almost  all  the  public  buildings  date  from  the  period 
of  Spanish  rule,  and  are  either  of  brick  or  rounded 
pebbles.  The  principal  is  the  cathedral,  founded  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  the  eee  of  a  bisliop. 
Its  manufactures  are  broadcloth  and  other  woollea 
Btuiffl,  nlay in g- cards,  candles,  chocolate,  leather^  Ac; 
and  it  ha«}  a  tra«le  in  wine,  brandy^  honey,  fine  wool, 
oil,  iron,  silk,  cork,  and  some  other  products  of  the 
south.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Rousillon,  and  was  not  united  to  France  tiU  the 
Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659,  It  still  beara  strong 
indications  of  its  having  long  been  imder  S[>ani»h  rule. 
Pop.  (1881),  Hlj:l5. 

PERRAULT.  Ot  four  brothers  of  this  name, 
who  lived  during  the  retgn  *if  Louin  XIV,,  the  most 
known  are  Claude  (bom  1C(j3^  died  Ifli^S),  a  physi- 
cian, naturalist,  and  architect,  from  whose  designs 
the  celebrated  fai^'ade  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  obser- 
vatory at  Paris,  wero  built;  and  Charles  (born  1628, 
died  1703)j  a  man  of  erudition,  but  of  little  taste, 
whose  verses  have  not  outlived  his  day.  Colbert 
availed  himself  of  their  assistance  in  founding  the 
French  Aciidemy  of  Art,  of  which  Charles  was  the 
librarian.  Hia  poem,  Le  Si^cle  de  Louis  le  Grand, 
which  he  read  before  the  Acatiemy  in  1687,  gave 
rise  to  the  famous  controversy  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  ancients  and  modems.  In  his  Parall^le 
des  Anciens  ct  Modemes  {1688-96),  in  the  form  of 
a  dlalo^e,  he  maintainn  that  the  modems  have  car- 
ried art  and  science,  which  were  in  a  state  of  infancy 
among  the  ancienta,  to  the  highest  perfection,  and 
have  excelled  them  in  their  works,  ^fbis  opinion  was 
warmly  attacked  by  Boileau,  and  zealously  defended 
by  Fontenelle  and  Hudart  de  la  Motte.  Perrault 
was  also  author  of  Les  Hommes  Illustrea  d«  XVII" 
Si  cole  O^i'^l'tlO).  His  Con  tea  de  ma  Mhve  l*Oye 
(Tales  of  Mother  Goose)  have  procured  for  him  the 
title  of  *  inventor  of  tho  French  Fairy  Tales,'  and 
have  secured  for  him  a  more  enduring  reputatiion 
than  any  of  his  other  works.     See  FAiarRS. 

PERRON,  ANquETiL  DO.    See  Anquetil  du  Pkk- 

PERRY.     See  Pear, 

PERSECUTIONS  OF  EARLY  CHRISTIANS. 
Ten  of  these  are  usually  counted,  a  number  fixed  by 
tho  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  fifth  century*  In 
this  numhor  are  included  only  those  which  are  repre- 
sented aa  having  been  so  widespread  tbn)Ughout  the 
R^man  Empire  ai  to  entitle  them  to  l>e  called  general. 
The  persecutions  which  the  early  Christians  mider* 
went  at  the  hands  of  the  .lews  were  a  natural  conse^ 
qucnce  of  the  anxiety  which  the  free  spirit  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  and  woi-ship,  so  op|>oHite  to  the 
religious  institutions  previously  existing,  CKciied 
among  Jews  and  heathens.  As  long  as  the  Jewish 
state  continued  the  Christian  communities  established 
within  its  limits  had  little  reason  to  expect  tolera* 
tion,  as  even  the  Founder  of  their  religion  had  been 
regarded  as  a  stirrer  up  of  sedition,  on  account  of  hia 
o|>p<isitron  to  the  ordioanccs  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
which  were  2calous«ly  defended  by  the  Pharisees, 
who  formed  the  ruling  party;  and  the  sanhedrim 
could  not  forgive  his  followers  for  regarding  him  as 
the  true  ^lc6siah.  But  as  tlus  body  had  not  the 
power  to  carry  its  wishes  into  effect,  and  tho  Chris- 
tians abstained  from  open  riolatioti  of  the  public 
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peaoet  there  was  do  gexwnl  persecution  of  them  in 
Palestine  under  tha  sanction  of  the  Kom&ti  autbori' 
tics;  and  only  some  of  the  heafla  of  the  con^r6giktk>iia 
at  Jenisalem,  euoh  as  Stephen^  and  the  apostles 
James  the  ehler  and  James  the  youn^r^  suffered 
niartyrdom — the  former  farty-three  the  hitter  sixty- 
tbree  yean  after  Chriat.  But  the  Jews,  in  the  towns 
of  the  Runmu  Empire,  where  they  had  ma<le  settle* 
mente,  ant!  where  ChriRtian  oongreg-ations  flotm  sprung 
upi  excited  arrainst  them  the  siispiciooB  of  the  magis- 
trates, who  at  first  may  have  considered  the  Chris- 
tians as  an  unimportant  Jewish  sect,  or  have  toler- 
ated the  new  woitihiit  with  less  reluctance  since  the 
introductioti  of  a  new  tUvinity  had  little  m  it  to  startle 
the  mind  of  a  heathen.  Nenj,  indeefl,  ascribed  to 
the  Christians  the  contiagration  of  the  city  of  Rocne, 
kindled  by  himself ^  and  in  the  years  64-6S  subjecied 
them  to  a  drearlfnl  fieraeeution,  in  whkh  the  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul  suffered;  but  this  was  more  an  e>ier- 
cise  of  imf>erial  tyranny,  taking  advantage  of  the 
popular  odium  and  sospiciozL  which  the  Christiana 
had  excited  agfainst  themselves^  than  an  outbreak  of 
religious  intolerance.  This  Jirtt  prrMicviion  does  not 
appear  to  have  extended  far  beyond  Rome.  There 
arosep  however^  a  Jteroud^  in  P&-96,  because  Domitian, 
deceived  by  the  royal  title  which  the  Christians  gave 
to  Jesoa,  after  fruit lewi  inquiries  for  the  mtp|.)r)s«d 
relatiopg  of  J*miii8  and  pretenders  to  tlio  crown, 
cauBed  many  of  bis  followers,  particularly  in  Asia 
Minor  J  to  be  banished  or  put  to  Jeatk  It  was  dur- 
ing^  this  persecution  that  St  John  is  usually  supposed 
to  have  been  banished  to  the  Irtle  of  Patmns. 

Wlmt  h  calleti  the  thinl  pcrufcution  of  the  Chris- 
tians took  place  in  the  time  of  Tnvjan^  who  isaued 
an  edict  ag;ain8t  secret  societies,  which  was  folluwcjd, 
in  105,  by  a  prohibition  of  their  meetings,  and  the 
punishment  ni  some  refractory  individuals,  because 
the  Roman  proconsuk( fore xam pie,  Pliny  the  younger, 
in  Bithynia)  considered  the  refiiW  of  the  Christians 
to  pay  the  nni&l  homage  to  the  image  of  the  emperor 
as  deserving'  of  punishment-  and  their  suspicions  were 
awakened  by  the  independent  character  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  new  faith^  and  their  deviation  from  the 
national  customs.  Charge  of  outrage  and  sedition^ 
principally  excited  and  spr^Md  abroiul  by  the  Jews, 
increased  the  unfavourable  dLspoaitiou  of  the  heathens 
towanls  the  Christians*  It  was  said  that  they  were 
a^customedt  in  their  ussemhlies,  to  eat  human  flesh 
(a  misconception  of  the  euch arista,  and  to  practice 
shameful  vicea,  and  not  only  tfi  aim  at  the  dest ruc- 
tion of  the  (tkl  religinn,  but  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
Roman  Imperial  throne,  and  the  founds tion  of  a  new 
monarchy.  These  reports  eiudly  |^w  out  of  their 
pecidiar  habits.  The  obscurity  in  which  they  enve- 
loped themselTes,  on  acctjunt  of  their  well -fnun  (led 
apprehensions;  the  spirit  of  their  assoclationi^  which 
kept  them  separate  from  the  rast  of  the  wi^rld;  their 
secret  meetiut^  for  reliirfous  exereit^ea,  often  held  by 
night^ — were  sufficif  nt  to  furnish  materials  f(tr  euapi- 
cioti;  and  the  extravagant  expectations  which  many 
&mr>ng  them  entertained  of  the  near  return  of  Chriist^ 
their  zeal  against  heathen  mannei^  and  customs^  and 
their  open  opposition  to  the  worship  of  idols,  from 
which  they  annually  converted  thousands,  excited  the 
heathen  prie^rts  and  magintrates  against  all  that  bore 
tl>e  name  of  Chrii^tian.  Yet  the  followers  of  the  new 
religion,  belonging  usually  to  the  humbler  classes 
of  society,  did  not  necessarily  come  into  direct  colli- 
Bion  with  tbe  authorities,  who  for  the  most  part 
regarded  them  with  disdain.  To  this  eircnmwtimce, 
next  to  tbtj  protection  of  an  overrulitij^^  Providence, 
is  principally  attributable  the  fact  that,  notwithstand- 
ing several  occasions  for  new  persecutions,  and  not- 
withstanding the  zeal  with  which  their  dectrines 
were  iwuuled  by  heathen  philuaophera  (as,  for  examjde, 


Cekoa,  who  wrote  against  ChrisUiOiity  sbont  1 1^, 
they  enjoyed  above  fifty  years  of  nndlitiirbBd  trttf 
quiility,  until  the  fourth  perBeCQtlai&  bo  raltiid  Ib 
Asia  Minor  they  were  violently  aiaflrwf,  whm^  At 
year  160,  by  the  heatben  pofpol^ce;  und  tlie  C^nt- 
tian  apologist,  Justm  Martyr,  »nd  tba  Bishop  of 
Smyrna,  Poly  carp,  were  put  to  dettfcb.  Ahool  tie 
year  177  Marcus  AureliuB  treated  thft  nrw  oaagncip 
tions  in  Gaul,  at  Yienne  and  Lyomif  witli  gT«it  st«t> 
rity,  and  many  Christians  suffered  mjsrtyrdutti  ifimHk 
pirjtf'utiftH). 

About  the  end  of  the  loeomi  eoitaij  a  iti^Bf 
disf  position  was  manifested  to  unite  tlie  ooiigTC 
which  had  been  hitherto  independettt  of  €ma  i 
into  one  churchy  The  spiritual  teacherH,  too,  | 
in^  bolder  with  the  increaae  of  tbeir  <lutiaf 
aiid  privilflfos,  showed  a  dinweitlon  to  gmp  bon 
authority,  and  often  came  into  oolliflioa  wiili  Ife 
ci\il  magistrates;  and  the  CbriitiAna,  having  beeame 
numerous  and  powerful,  openly  derided  the  Fsgn 
worship,  now  sinking  into  decline.  Thess 
stances  led  to  wild  outbreaka  of  the  1 


bent  on  revenging  the  insults  ofifered  to  tlicir  ^eib 
(about  P>i!),  and  a  dreadful  sl&a^kter  ensoed.  Thm 
Emperor  Septimius  Severua  moreover  is  S02  fortadi 
tbe  accesnion  of  new  converts  to  tbe  Jewish  tad 
Cljristian  religions,  and  this  decree  waa  foUowed  hy 
the  fosirth  perftecutiou  and  still  severer 
of  the  Christians  during  the  rest  of  the 
Severus,  which  lasted  till  211.  Tho  pan 
death  was  not,  however,  commonly  ill ' 
frequently  the  Christians  were  aenteneed  %o  1 
ment  or  compelled  to  work  in  the  imperial 
When  death  was  decreed  it  waa  in  fiianT  o 
consequence  of  the  burning  desire  whicb  tka  ^ 
themsehes  cherished  fiiir  sueh  an  esuL 

After  the  death  of  Bevenu  the  ChzialaaM 
Carac^'dla,  Mncriuns,  and  Heliogabaliia^  mad  ante 
Alexander  Severus,  enjoyeii  toleration  ajid  poani,  hmJ 
even  privileges  and  distinction.  The  reatraintalmpeaed 
ujxm  them  by  thti  Emperor  Maximian  (255-238^  le^ 
ceived  the  name  of  the  j-Lrf  A  perweemtian,  althoi^gli,pff<» 
perl  J  speaking,  only  Cliristian  teachera  aad  fff"*^**— 
were  persecuted  by  this  emperor;  aiul  tho  opprwsiaM 
which  many  of  the  congregations  underwent  wmtt 
intiictcfl  without  his  commaiMi  Private  hatred^  ai 
fact,  often  led  to  outrages  against  the  Chnftiui%  ami 
excited  the  populace  to  as«ul  them.  This  hifipiarJ 
at  Alexandria  in  the  latter  yean  of  thm  reagtk  off  lie 
Emperor  Philip  the  Arafauui,  wiM>  waa  pawaomfly 
we  1  bafTec ted  to  wanls  them.  But  hia  Bucccaaor  Dedni 
began  hi«  reign  (2 lit)  with  a  f persecution  of  the  Glim^ 
tiiuis  {tl^e  Me  tenth)  throughout  hia  kingdocm.  Thfe 
wan  the  iir«t  really  geoaral  pen»cntion.  Its  muvcr^ 
sobty  and  the  perseverance  and  crueltj  with  vhidi 
it  was  pursued  mskde  it  plain  that  the  empetnt^a  far^ 
pose  was  to  extirpate  them  entirely,  and  igi^fyi^ 
many  to  fall  from  their  falLh,  Fortuiiateljf,  hem- 
ever,  fmni  the  rapid  chan§:t^  in  the  goremsocst  si 
this  I'eriod,  the  ]iot^H;ntjng  policy  wa 
steadily  followed.  Valerhin  in  2r»7  put  to  i 
but  the  clergy  (eijkth  j^rstrvtinn) :  and  the  4 
of  the  edict  of  Aurelinn  against  the  Cliriatiaiia  ifl4.\ 
— tlie  ninth  p^riK/^ution,  as  it  waa  called^ — 'wmm  fiv^ 
vented  by  his  violent  death.  A  i»evere  poraacstiM 
(the  tfTUk)  took  plftce  under  the  Kmperor  DioditiiB 
at  tbe  instigation  of  his  ministisrH,  Galeriii%  mt 
other  enemloH  of  the  Christiana  in  ZOX  Throagjbiat 
the  Roman  Empire  their  cbuitdi^  w«ra  dcalmjudL 
their  sacred  books  collected  and  burned,  and  ^ 
hn  agin  able  means  of  inhuman  violence  esnpdo^ad  ts 
induce  them  to  renounce  their  faith.  Aa  thej  W«i 
aroused,  niortwiver,  of  a  rebeUioua  a]»irit^  amd  rf 
kin<lling  a  conflagration  in  the  royal  padace  at  VSt^ 
media^  thousands  suffered  martynlom. 
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Chlonifl,  a  Bovereign  favouralile  to  tLem,  was  vmable 
fco  protect  them  entirely  in  his  Gftllic  and  Britiab 
provinces;  and  in  Gre<.H:e,  IllyHa,  Itftly,  and  Spain 
Giilerius,  Maximinu*,  and  Licinitjs  parened  them 
with  impriaonmenba  and  exeratioiia,  principally  di- 
rected ogamst  the  cler^p  till  310.  llie»e  were  the 
lotft  oppressiona  of  the  Cbdatians  under  tha  Honjan 
goveranient.  Constautine  the  Great  (3r2  and  313) 
restoretl  to  the  Christiiuis  full  liberty  and  the  nne  of 
their  ckurcbcft  and  goods;  and  his  converak^n  to 
Chnsti&nity  made  It  the  established  religion  in  the 
Roman  Empire. 

There  baa  been  a  good  deal  of  contnncrHy  aa 
to  tlie  real  extent  and  fatality  of  the  early  perse- 
eutiuna  of  the  Christians.  iJodvi  ell  and  Gibbon  have 
Hbown  beyond  a  duubt  that  the  aocounte  which  some 
claasea  of  wdteis  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  of  them 
are  j^rwatly  exaggerate*!,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
recent  inveiitigatitjmi  have  shown  that  these  two  writers 
have  gone  to  the  other  extreme  imd  greatly  under^ 
estiniated  the  violence  of  the  penseciitinns. 

CbriRtiana  themselves,  after  it  had  become  a  crime 
to  be  a  heretic  (aee  Heretic  and  iNQUisiTiu?*'),  per* 
secuted  one  another  most  bitterly;  and  the  outrages 
which  the  caily  Cbri:3ti&n8  bad  stifferetl  from  the 
heathens  were  tolerable  comparml  t^^  tbo  relitrious 
wars  which  they  waged  against  each  other  in  the 
middle  ages  and  to  the  suflfe rings  inflicted  on  kcrdicXf 
■o  called,  by  tbe  Imiimition  and  by  fanatical  princes 
CTeu  to  the  eighteen tb  century,  Bnt  na  heathen 
Rome  could  not  stop  the  spread  of  Christianity,  so 
I'roteatantism  in  later  timei*  rooted  itself  the  more 
tinnly  in  proportion  to  the  tempests  which  assailed 
it^  for  tbe  direct  tendency  of  persecution  is  to  awaken 
a  spirit  of  heroic  resistance  and  a  zeal  to  make  sacri- 
hces  for  tbe  cause  of  tratk 

FEKSEFHONE  (Latin,  Frmerpina,  Anglicized 
Proserpinf),  according  to  some  the  daughter  of  Zeus 
and  Styx,  or,  accortling  to  the  more  ui^ua!  tradition, 
the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  DtmBter  (Ceres).  Pinto 
carried  her  off,  with  the  consent  of  Zeus,  and  made 
her  his  wife.  This  fable  has  been  treated  by  several 
poeta  and  adorned  in  different  way*.  In  Homer, 
where  she  bears  the  name  of  Persephoneia,  no  mon- 
UoQ  is  made  of  her  having  been  carried  off  by  Pluto 
against  her  will.  She  is  simply  represented  as  tbe 
majestic  and  av^  ful  wife  of  Pluto  and  queen  of  the 
lower  world  Accortling  to  the  Homerio  hymn  to 
Uemetcr  Persephone  waa  once  dancing  in  the  choir 
of  nymphs  led  by  Athena  and  Artemis  in  a  grassy 
meadow.  Leaving  the  dancers  she  went  with  some 
of  her  companiotia  to  gather  flowers.  At  the  prayer 
of  Pluto,  and  with  the  consent  of  Zeus,  the  earth 
produced  IDO  blooming  narcissuses  from  one  root, 
and  gods  and  men  were  astonished  at  their  beauty 
and  delijjfbtcd  by  their  odour*  The  maid  eagerly 
gatheretl  them,  and,  beguiled  by  their  tnagic  power, 
she  wandered  from  her  companions.  Suddenly  the 
earth  opened,  and  Plato  rose  from  the  chasm  with 
his  immortal  steeds,  seized  Persephone,  and  carri(>d 
her  in  a  gf^den  chariot  to  the  lower  world.  She 
called  loudly  on  her  father  for  protection,  but  in 
vain ;  no  one  lieard  her  cries  except  Hecat€i  and  the 
Sun.  Claud  ian  is  at  ill  more  ctrcuniBtantiid  in  hit 
account.  He  sings  that  the  beauty  of  PersephonS 
had  inflamed  all  the  gods  with  love,  particularly 
Ares  and  Apollo.  In  order  to  deliver  her  daughter 
from  the  importunities  of  her  lovers  DcmetC»r  con- 
cealed h<*r  in  a  cavern  in  Sicily,  whore,  mth  her 
nmrse  Calligena,  she  was  watched  by  dragons,  Pluto 
begged  h'T  of  Zeus  for  a  wife;  he  consented,  and 
ordered  Aphrodito  to  entiee  tbe  maid  out  of  the 
cavern  by  artifice.  Arteuiia  went  to  Sicily  in  cona- 
pany  with  Apbrixlite  and  Athena^  and  not  finding 
the  watchful  mother  at  home  they  eai^ily  persuaded 
Vol.  X. 


tbe  girl  to  jcfo  to  wallc.  She  went  out,  therefore,  in 
company  with  the  nymphs  and  zephyrs  to  pluck 
flowers  in  the  blooming  fields.  Suddenly  the  earth 
opened,  antl  Pluto  bore  the  astonished  maiden  to  tho 
lower  world,  while  Zena  Bigniiicd  his  approbation  by 
his  thunder.  In  vain  did  Zeus  attempt  to  obtain 
her  mother's  consent  to  her  marriage  with  Pluto, 
and  be  at  length  grantetl  her  permission  to  return  to 
the  upper  world  provided  she  ha<^l  not  tasted  any  of 
the  fn^Kid  of  the  gods.  But  while  waUdng  through 
the  lovely  fields  of  Elyj^ium  she  had  eaten  a  pome* 
granate,  and  all  that  Zeus  oould  giant  to  the  prayers 
of  her  afflicted  mother  was  that  she  should  sf^eud  the 
spring  and  summer  of  each  year  in  tho  upi>:?r  world. 
See  D^m^tKb. 

The  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Periephono  were 
Attica  and  Sicily,  although  her  worship  was  not 
wholly  neglected  in  any  part  of  Greece  or  in  any  of 
the  Greek  colonies.  Sometimes  she  shared  the  honuurs 
paid  to  her  husbandtSometim^  those  paid  to  her  moth  er, 
and  sometimes  particular  celebrations  were  dedicated 
to  her  alone.  In  Attica  she  bore  the  name  of  Korc, 
that  is,  the  daughter,  namely,  of  Demeter,  who  is 
sometimes  called  H@  Meter,  the  mother^  and  the 
Eleuainian  myflteries,  hold  in  September,  were  sacred 
to  both,  A  festival  held  in  the  month  of  Anthes- 
tcrion  (February)  was  in  honour  of  Persephone  alone. 
In  the  festivals  held  in  her  honour  in  autumn  all  the 
viiiitors  were  dressed  in  mourning  in  token  of  lamen- 
tation for  her  being  carried  off  by  Pluto,  while  at  the 
spring  festivals  they  were  clad  in  gay  attire  in  token 
of  joy  at  her  return.  The  chief  localities  in  Sicily 
which  were  held  sacred  to  Persephone  were  Agri- 
gentum  and  Enna,  from  the  fertile  plain  surrounding 
the  latter  of  which  pkces  the  later  traditionB,  adopted 
by  Milton,  represented  her  as  having  been  carried  off. 
In  works  of  art  Persephone  has  the  appearance  of  a 
grave  and  severe  divinity.  She  h  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  sitting  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  and 
sometimes  alone.  The  story  of  Persephone  in  tho 
simple  form  in  which  It  is  given  by  the  Greek  poeta 
U  universally  held  to  be  a  mythit^  account  of  the 
changes  of  tbe  seasons,  and  this  interpretation  is  so 
obvious  that  the  ancients  themselves  saw  in  the 
abduction  of  Pensephone  a  symbol  of  autumn,  when 
tbe  fruits  of  nature  disappear,  and  in  her  return  a 
symbol  of  spring.  This  idea  of  the  myth  ia  beauti- 
fully worked  out  in  Schiller's  ballad  called  KJage 
der  Ceres.  In  tbe  Orf>hic  mysteries  Persephone  is 
a  prominent  figure,  but  there  she  bears  a  mystical 
character  very  unlike  that  ascribed  to  her  by  the 
earlier  mythology.  She  is  in  them  represented  as  a 
native  goddess,  who  produces  and  destroys  everything, 
and  is  hence  closely  associated  or  even  identified  with 
other  mystical  goddesses  such  as  Rhea,  Isis,  Artemis, 
Hecate,  &c.  This  Persephone  of  the  mysteries  is 
also  said  to  have  1>een  by  Zeus,  the  mother  of  the 
mystic  Bacchus,  also  called  Jaochtis,  Sabazius,  and 
Zagreus,  although  the  mythological  story  makes  her 
chihiless. 

PEKSEPOLIS,  one  of  tho  chief  cities  of  the 
ancient  Persian  Empire,  It  was  idtuate<l  in  Persia 
Proper,  the  southern  part  of  the  mot!em  Kingdom 
of  Feraia^  in  a  fertile  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a  plateau 
now  called  Merdasht,  and  watered  by  the  Araxes 
(Bendemii).  It  was  founded  by  Cyrus,  or,  according 
to  others,  by  Cambyses,  and  was  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  capitals  of  the  empire,  altbtjugb  seldom  used 
as  a  ro)  al  residenoe.  It  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
us«d  as  a  burial'place  fur  the  kings  (as  was  also 
Pastrgada^  the  andent  capital  of  Persia  Proper)  and 
as  a  royal  treasury.  This  circumstance  rendered  It 
tbe  richest  tt^wn  in  Asia  at  the  time  of  its  being  taken 
by  Alexander  the  Great  (B.€.  331),  After  its  capture 
it  was  givon  up  to  pillage,  only  the  citadel  eontaining 
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the  royal  palace  and  treasory  Ijemg  reserved.  This 
cdtadel  was  Biirpounded  by  three  walU  of  granite 
pierced  with  gates  of  brass.  The  outermost  wall 
wia  16  feet  hi;jb,  tbo  middle  one  48  feet^  and  the 
innennDat  one  60  feet.  Alexander  is  said  to  have 
set  fo-G  to  the  palace  with  his  own  hand  at  the  con* 
clusiun  of  a  revel,  being  urged  to  do  this  hy  a  cour* 
tezan,  Thais^  id  order  to  I'evenge  the  burning  of 
Athena  by  Xerxeg;  bnt  the  town  waa  far  from  being 
com pletely  destroyed,  as  some  hiatoiiaiiB  haveaaaerted, 
Bince  Alexander  returned  to  tbe  town  after  tlie  expe- 
dition to  India.  Id  the  midilte  ig«B  the  town  wm, 
under  tbe  name  of  Istakbar,  tbe  realdenoe  of  the  Sai- 
Banidcp^  and  afterwards  of  the  Mchamtnediui  princes, 
as  ia  proved  by  the  inscnptiona  in  Pchlovi  and  Per- 
sian which  are  found  alongside  of  tbo  cnueifoma 
inscriptions  of  the  firat  empire.  At  the  present  day 
the  nnss  of  PersepoHs  are  called  by  the  Persians 
Tttkbt-i-Jemshitl  (Throne  of  Jemnhid)  er  Chil-Minar 
(r<u'ty  ColumtiH).  llieau  columns  are  the  remainjs  of 
a  muf^iificeiit  edifice  Cfjujitructed  in  inai-blo  obtained 
from  the  neighbouring  mountaina.  It  was  built  with 
stones  of  enormoua  size,  which  were  placed  above  one 
another  without  the  intervention  of  lime,  and  with 
so  much  ekill  that  it  ia  difficult  to  diBoover  the  join- 
ings. The  columns  are  fluted,  ami  are  50  feet  high 
and  about  ItJ  feet  In  circumference.  The  temples 
are  quite  i>eculiar  in  their  architecture.  Tlie  site 
and  tbo  Cuurta  of  the  palace  are  cut  in  a  mountain 
of  marble.  Fabulous  animals  21  feet  in  length  and 
19  feet  in  height  appear  to  guard  its  entrance. 
They  have  wiitgs,  the  body  of  a  lion,  the  feet  of  a 
horsGy  and  the  bead  of  a  mnn,  crowned  with  a  tiara 
and  adorned  with  a  curled  board.  There  arc  bass- 
reliefs  representiog  processions  and  religious  cere* 
monies.  TIiq  sculpture  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
Egyptian  muiuunenta,  the  details  of  form  indicating 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  a  nMstery  of  the  chisel 
which  were  only  Bur[}aased  by  the  artists  of  Greece, 

PERSEUS,  an  Argive  hero,  son  of  Banae  and 
Zeus,  and  grandson  of  Acrisius.  In  oonseqaence  of 
jBox  orade  which  had  foretold  that  AcriBLus  would 
die  by  the  hands  of  a  bod  of  Danac^  (see  BAirjut)  he 
was  sent  to  sea  on  his  birth,  tn  a  chest  along  with 
liis  mother.  But  the  chest  reached  the  Island  of 
Seriphos,  and  ou  being  opened  both  mother  and  son 
wore  found  to  bo  alive,  Dictys,  a  fisherman  who 
found  them,  conveyed  tbera  to  his  brother  Polydectea, 
the  king  of  the  island,  at  whose  court  Perseus  was 
brought  up.  Polydectea  at  fint  treated  Peismia  with 
Idndnesa,  but  when  he  was  grown  up  he  became 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  him,  as  he  thought  he  would 
prove  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  gratifying  a  paa- 
sion  which  he  had  conceived  for  his  mother  Uanae, 
Under  pretence^  therefore,  of  suing  for  the  daughter 
of  CEnomaus,  he  requested  from  Ms  friends  presents 
of  rarities  to  make  his  wedding  feast  more  splendid; 
and  when  Persena  prof<H»ed  willingness  to  bnng  hiin 
anything  that  ho  desired,  even  the  head  of  the  Gor- 
gon Medusa,  batlo  him  bring  what  ho  bad  mentioned. 
Beyood  the  ocean,  just  on  the  bordeni  of  eternal 
night,  dwelt  the  formidablo  Gor^n  race,  with  ser* 
pent-locks  and  serpent-girdles,  of  whom  Me<lusa 
alone  was  mortal  Conducted  by  Hennea  and  Athena 
hiQ  first  went  to  the  three  Graue,  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  ocean;  who  had  but  one  eye  and  one 
tooth  in  common.  Penaeus  got  possession  of  these, 
and  promised  to  restore  them  on  condition  that  tbey 
would  bring  him  to  the  nymphs,  who  kept  tbe  instru* 
ments  which  he  needed  in  this  enterprise — tbe  talaria, 
or  winged  shoes,  the  bag,  and  the  helmet  of  Pluto, 
which  made  its  wearer  invisible.  They  agreed  to  the 
condition,  and  Perseus  obtained  from  tbe  nymphs 
what  he  desired.  Led  by  Hermes  and  Athena  he 
reached  the  slumbering  Gorgons.     With  his  face 


averted  he  approached  tha  mooaten^  i 
transformed  the  spectator  Into  atoii%  Sftw  this  hmd^ 
Medusa  by  reflection  in  his  brazen  shield,  ami  cut  it 
off.  Prom  the  drops  of  blood  sprang'  Pegasus  sod 
Chrysaor.  With  the  head  in  hia  hag  he  eaGspsd  tnm  ^ 
the  pursuing  sisters,  by  means  of  the  l&elmel  ni  V 
On  the  winged  sandals  of  Hennes  he  nof 
over  various  regions,  seeking  adventxirea.  He 
to  King  Atlas,  who  had  been  informed  by  an  o 
that  a  son  of  Zeus  would  strip  his  ganlen  of  the  g^i 
den  apples  which  it  l>ore,  and  therefore  refused  4m 
Perseus  the  rites  of  hu^pitality,  who,  proaen^ii;  ttj 
his  eyes  the  Gorgon's  bead,  changed  him  into  a  ] 
which  was  doomed  to  support  the  heavens.  He  I 
delivered  Andromeda^  (See  AjTDROfcctMj  Byhsrb 
became  the  father  of  Perses,  whom  he  left  ia 
care  of  his  grandfather  Cepheus,  and  returned  i 
Andromeda  to  Seriphosu  Here  he  found  his  mctbe 
the  altar  of  Athena,  to  which  she  bad  fled  wHk  Mki 
foster-father  Dictya,  to  escape  tbe  violence  of  Poly*  J 
dectf'ii.  He  traiu^formed  the  latter,  with  all 
associates,  into  stone;  and  harin^  placed  Dictysm] 
the  throne  of  Seriphos,  he  retained  t^3  Hermes 
talaria,  the  bag,  and  the  helmet,  and  gave  to  Ati 
the  Gorgon^s  bead,  which  she  fixed  in  tbe  centre  < 
her  shield,  or,  according'  to  some,  on  her  breaslplakL 
Perseus  then  went  to  Aigoa  with  Danae  and  Aadrs- 
meda,  to  visit  his  grandfather  AcHsius.  To  avoid  Ibe 
predictions  of  an  oracle  Acrisiiui  had  Hc<l  to  Thm- 
soly;  but  he  could  not  escape  hia  destiny,  for  PeiKss 
followed  him  there,  and  killed  him  aocid<^itaUy  witfc 
tbe  discus,  of  which  he  was  the  inventor.  In  oonse 
quenco  of  this  event  he  refused  to  ascend  the  throat 
of  Ar^os,  which  had  thus  faUen  to  him,  and  ex- 
changed it  for  Tiryns^  the  kit^^om  of  Megai{ie&(be& 
Here  he  founded  ^lyoenc  Besides  Peneai  to  wfaoni 
tbe  kings  of  Persia  traced  their  origin,  AndmeaeJa 
also  became  the  mother  of  AIcsdua,  Stbyneloa,  lit- 
leus,  ]!blc:}t4:>r,  Electryon,  and  two  datighten  usuaecl 
Gorgopbono  and  Antochthe.  After  hm  deiUll  Psr» 
sens  was  woriibipped  as  a  herOy  and  plaovd  aoMMig  ths 
stars. 

PERSEUS,  the  last  king  of  the  HttoedoiiiaBa,»ld 
an  illegitimate  sou  of  Philip  V^  aucoeeded  bis  i 
B.C.  178,  and  with  the  view  of  extending  tbe  1 
of  his  kingdom  entered  keenly  into  the  boetililiei 
which  had  previously  broken  out  against  Ilom&  He 
sought  also  to  form  olliatices  with  the  Greeks,  Thrs- 
cians,  lllyrians,  and  other  nations,  but  the  negpt»> 
tions  failed,  partly  through  bis  indeciflion,  avanefe 
and  cruelty.  The  Roman  senate,  ou  being  infovmej 
of  the  scheme  of  Perseus  by  the  crafty  Kumenes, 
king  of  Pergamos,  sent  an  army  against  him  ITl  ikC 
The  first  three  campaigns  had  no  decisive  result^  hot 
at  lost  Lucius  ^milius  Paulus,  having  taken  ^ 
command  of  tbe  Homan  forces,  succeeded,  fi.c.  1£8^ 
in  gainiag  a  signal  victory  at  Pydna^  which  »***KLhl 
him  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Macedonia..  Ber^ 
sens,  even  at  the  oommenocment  of  the  balAli^  fled 
off  to  Samothraoe,  but  was  given  up  to  the  i>~— »■ 
and  some  years  after  died  in  captivity  at  Alti^ 

PERSEUS,  a  northern  consWUtion  of  PtcJuay, 
exceedingly  rich  in  objects  of  interest.  In  a  good  tefe- 
scope  the  double  cluster  in  the  Swoid'handle  app^us 
wonderfully  rich  in  stars.  Persons  contains  the  imil* 
able  star  Algol 

PERSE^TiEANCE,  or  FtKAL  PKBasvuLsaic^eM 
of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Calviiiism«  which,  mn 
fiidering  that  aU  the  arrangements  for  the  salvatim 
of  any  individual  have  been  absolutely  fixed  imMh 
eternity,  necessarily  infen  that  after  the  work  of 
salvation  has  actually  been  oommenoed,  it  will  be 
carried  forward  without  fail  to  a  suooeaifiil  termm^^ 
tion,  tbo\igh  by  means  not  inoonsutetit  with  hoBiaa 
freedom. 
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FERSHriRE,  ft  mftrket  toini  m  England!,  in  the 
county  of  Worcfster,  and  9  miles  s.s,e«  of  the  town 
of  Worcester,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Avon,  It  has 
two  churcih<»,  of  which  that  of  the  Holy  Cross  con- 
Bista  of  a  portion  of  the  old  abbey  of  Ponihorej  tiod  ifl 
a  noble  structure.  Immense  qiiantitiea  of  fniit  and 
vegetables  are  ralsef^l  in  the  vicinity  for  the  markets 
of  Birmitis^banif  tuid  other  large  manufacturing  towniiv 
Pop.  (1881 K  ^JNS'. 

PERSIA  (Peniian,  /ran),  a  kingdom  of  Western 
Asia;  bonndod  north  by  TnuuscaucASLan  Husaia,  the 
t'tiapian,  and  Russian  Central  Asia;  east  by  Af- 
gbaniatan  and  Bcloochistan ;  south  by  the  Persian 
Gulf;  and  weat  by  ^bsiatic  Turkey;  greatest  length, 
north-weat  to  south-east,  1200  miles;  greatest 
breadth,  north-east  to  south *we»t,  850  miles.  It  if 
divided  into  the  provinces  and  districts  of  Azertnijan, 
GhiLin,  ^lazandenu!,  Astrabad,  Ardelan,  Irak-Ajemi, 
Kliorasan^  Khu^istanf  Famstan,  LuriBtan,  Kcrman, 
Laristan,  toi^^ether  with  Sfiistan  and  Kohistan,  re- 
cently gained  from  Afghanistan,  and  part  of  Mekron 
from  Boluchiijtan ;  total  area,  636,000  sqiitire  miles. 
Pop.  alvout  r^'JOajiOO.  Principal  towns,  Teheran,  the 
capital ;  Meshed,  Ispahan,  Tohreez,  Yezd,  Kermau- 
shah,  Kerman,  Hamadan,  Unmuar  Sbiraz,  &c. 

(iinend  Feuiures. — Persia  belongs  to  the  vast  and 
elevated  table-land  wldch,  commencing  in  the  west, 
on  the  eastern  frontiers  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  stretcher 
east  %vitbout  interruption  into  Afghanistan,  and 
thence  to  the  borders  of  India.  The  west  part  of 
this  table-land  forms  the  far  larger  portion  of  the 
Persian  dominion*.  To  the  east,  where  it  is  only 
politically  sepftrated  from  AfghanLitan,  Persia  does 
not  poBBessim J  natural  boundaries:  but  has  its  limits 
in  other  directions  well  defined  by  lofty  mountain 
nmge«,  which  descend,  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  on 
the  north  towards  the  Caspian,  on  tiro  west  towardB 
the  plains  of  the  Tigris  and  Kuphratos,  and  on  tha 
south  til  wards  the  Persian  Gull  Persia  may  thus 
be  described  in  gmiend  terms,  tm  canslflling  of  an 
extensive  central  platoan,  occupying  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  tlie  wh(»le  surf^ice;  a  serieu  of  mountain 
chains  encirelini?  the  plateuu  on  all  sides  except  the 
eart;  flnd  an  outer  Iwrder,  of  mora  or  less  width, 
ooDslsting  for  the  most  part  of  gentle  slopes,  low  val- 
ley»,  and  level  phiins.  The  east  part  of  the  plateau 
forms  the  great  deserts  of  KlioniBan  and  Kerman, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  desolate  regions  of  the  globe. 
Towards  the  west  the  plateau  improves  in  appear- 
ance. Saline  jncnistations  are  there  of  less  frequent 
occurrence;  the  (juality  of  the  soil  improves,  and  the 
.■4111  f;ice,  being  both  more  divcrailied  and  more  hniken 
by  lofty  heights,  obtains  more  moisture,  and  can  b© 
|micces*fully  cultivated. 

MoufUain*. — These  have  already  been  referred  to 
as  forming  the  lofty  barriers  which  encircle  the  ccn* 
tral  plateau.  The  north  chain,  commencing  far  east 
nt  the  Hindu  Knab,  by  which  it  becomes  linked  to 
tlie  Himalayas,  traverses  Afgbaniataji,  and  enteia 
I'eraia  on  its  north-east  frontier,  near  lat  GF  N,,  west 
uf  the  town  of  Herat.  Here  it  forms  a  mountain 
region,  in  some  parts  200  mitea  wide,  though  in  gen- 
eral much  narrower,  and  under  the  name  of  the 
Mountains  of  Khorasan  proceeds  across  the  north  of 
the  province  of  that  name.  It  then  enters  the  pro- 
vince of  Mazonderan,  on  the  south  of  the  Caspian, 
where  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Elburz  Mountains, 
and  shortly  after  on  the  borders  of  the  provinces 
of  Mazimderan  and  Irak-Ajemi,  attains  bi  Mount 
Bemavend  the  height  of  20,000  feet.  The  Elburz 
chain,  which  many  consider  as  terminating  nearly 
opposite  to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Caspian,  is 
Buooeeded  by  the  Massuia  Mountains,  and  then  by 
Mount  Bevellan,  whichj  attaining  the  height  of 
1*2,000  feet,  throws  out  numerous  ramifications,  by 


which  it  becomes  linked  with  the  mountains  of  Ar- 
arat, These,  which.  In  the  celebrated  mountain  of 
same  name,  situated  as  a  oommoa  property  on  the 
borders  of  Russia,  Persia,  and  Turkey,  possess  the 
loftiest  stunmit  of  Western  Asia,  form  the  common 
link  by  which  the  north  and  the  west  ranges  of  Persia 
are  united.  The  latter,  commencing  in  the  north- 
west, in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  is  continued 
south  in  a  broad  and  elevated  belt  till  it  reach«l 
lat.  34''  N.;  then  it  changes  its  direction  to  south* 
east,  and  under  the  names  of  the  Mountalnii  of  Lor* 
istau,  Awa,  Bakhtiyari,  and  Faniistan,  spreads  out 
and  fonna  several  separate  ranges.  One  of  thcse^ 
proceeding  east  between  the  provinces  of  Farsi^tan 
and  Laristan^  and  across  the  province  of  Kerman, 
forms  the  south  range  separating  the  great  plateau 
from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  more 
remarkable  for  its  length  and  width  than  for  its 
elevation,  which  apparently  never  rises  above  1000 
feet  higher  than  the  plateau  forming  its  base. 

Hiicrs  and  Lak(ji. — Considering  the  extent  of 
Persia,  its  rivers  are  both  few  in  number  and  insigni* 
ficant.  Not  one  of  them  is  of  any  navigable  import- 
ance, except  the  Euphrates ;  and  even  it  cannot  well 
bo  called  a  Pereian  river,  as  it  only  waters  a  small 
portion  of  the  south'west  frontier.  Its  important 
tributary,  the  Kerkhah,  however,  has  its  whole  course 
in  Persia,  The  Karun,  rising  to  the  west  of  the 
Kerkhali,  pursues  a  ooui^o  nearly  parallel  to  it,  and 
after  receiving  several  considerable  affluents  falls 
into  the  nortli-west  extremity  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
which,  from  that  point  east,  though  extending  for 
several  huntlred  miles,  and  forming  the  only  basin 
for  the  south  drainage  of  FersisL,  does  not  receive  a 
single  stream  deserving  of  notice.  The  streams  which 
flow  northwards  into  the  Caapian  are,  likewise,  all 
incouBiderable,  except  the  KistibUzen  or  Sofid  Rud 
(White  Biver),  which,  riaing  in  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan,  has  found,  or  worn  for  itself  a  channel, 
^nerally  several  hundred,  and  sometimes  1 000  feet 
Dtjlow  the  general  level  of  the  table -land  in  wliich  the 
first  piu*t  of  its  course  h  pcrfonn*Ki;  it  then  bursts  its 
way  across  the  Mountains  of  Mnssula,  into  a  long 
Talley,  interjiosGd  between  two  of  its  ranges;  and 
finally  works  its  course  to  tho  Caspian  acrtjss  the  El* 
burz,  at  the  celebrated  Rudbar  Pass,  after  a  course 
of  about  350  miles.  Almost  all  the  fresh-water 
lakes  which  Persia  possesses  are  situated  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mazanderan.  They  are  numerous,  tbongb 
individually  of  limited  extent.  The  salt  lakes,  on  the 
contrary,  are  few  in  number,  but  remarkable  for  their 
magnitude.  The  principal  are  Bakhtcgan  or  Niri:^ 
in  the  east  of  the  province  of  Farsistan,  and  Shohue 
or  Urumia,  in  the  west  of  the  provmoe  of  Azerbijan. 
The  great  salt  swamp  Hamoon  or  Zurrah  Is  now 
partly  in  Persia  partly  in  Afghanistan  and  Reln- 
chistan, 

Geohgy  and  Minerals. — The  geological  structure 
of  Persia  has  not  yet  been  carefnlly  and  completely 
explored.  ITie  -whole  of  the  interior,  with  very  few 
exoeptions,  appears  to  be  occupied  by  strata  belong- 
ing to  tho  tertiary  formation.  On  the  east  a  belt  of 
secondary  strata  stretches  north  to  south,  and  on  the 
west  a  similar  belt  has  been  traced  among  the 
mountains,  which  there  form  the  boundary  of  the 
great  plateau.  Granite  and  ciTBtalline  schists  form 
great  port  of  the  mountains  which  extend  5nam  Lar> 
LHt^m  east  across  the  sonth  of  Kerman  into  Belti* 
cbistan.  The  same  rocks  are  more  largely  developed 
in  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  north,  where,  besidcA 
foroaing  the  nucleus  of  the  principal  axis,  they  cover 
a  oornddeiable  width,  both  on  the  north  and  on  the 
Boutb  slopes,  and  along  the  base.  The  only  remark- 
able inteiTuption  to  the  continuity  of  the  granjtes 
and  schists  of  the  north  is  in  the  dmin  of  the  ElbniX| 
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in  which  the  effects  of  remote  fblcania  acrency  are 
strongly  manifested.  The  rocks  which  bound  the 
alluvifkl  phkin  of  Lake  Unimia  on  the  west,  xte  alao 
volcanic  The  mo§t  celebrated  of  the  mineral  pro- 
ducts of  Perna  U  the  turquoise,  the  most  valuable 
mines  of  which,  producing  gems  of  flurpaasing  beauty 
and  in  considerable  quantitiesi,  are  in  the  vicinitj  of 
Kiabi^ur,  to  the  west  of  Meshed.  Among  the  metals, 
irotk,  argentiferouB  lead,  copper,  and  antimony  are 
Buid  to  be  abundant,  though  they  have  not  yet  been 
turned  to  much  account.  Hock-salt  may  be  obtained 
in  unlimited  quantities  in  alino«t  every  quarterj  and 
sulphur  ia  dug  alxooet  solid  from  the  crumbling  cone 
of  Mount  Demavend.  Naphtha  is  found  in  many 
places;  a  celebrated  gum  or  bitumen,  called  mumro, 
IS  collected  in  Parsistan.  Marble  of  the  finest  quality 
is  qnamed  in  Azerbijan, 

Vlimatt, — The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  most 
sensibly  felt  on  the  central  plateau,  where  the  winter 
is  as  rigon.ma  as  the  summer  b  hot.  The  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere^  however,  makes  the  air  generally 
pure,  and  the  sky  cloudless.  The  shores  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  are  scorched  up  in  summer  by  a  burning 
beat,  and  become  so  unhealthy  that  all  the  inhabit- 
ants who  have  the  meanjs  abandon  them^  and  retire 
to  the  adjacent  mountains.  On  the  southern  side  of 
the  northern  motmtain  ranges  snow  falls  early  in 
November.  In  such  situations  a»  at  Teheran  ice  ia 
seen  up  to  the  middle  of  March ;  cold  winds  from 
the  north  prevail  in  Apdl,  and  even  during  summer 
great  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  not 
uncommon.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  mountains^ 
in  the  plains  of  GhiUn  and  i^f  azanderan,  the  climate 
is  like  that  of  a  tropical  region,  in  which  a  dry  and  a 
rainy  season  regularly  alternate,  and  vi^'^etation  has 
a  luxurianoe  not  often  met  with  in  much  lower  lati- 
tudes. 

Vcgttatwn^  A^culiure,  Zoolofjy,  ttc, — The  general 
barrenness  of  the  interior  of  Persia,  pariicularly  in 
its  eastern  and  southeru  regions,  haa  already  been 
referred  to.  The  long  belt  of  sandy  shores  w  bich  line 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  nearly  as  barren  as  the  desert 
table-land,  but  ia  often  interspersed  with  plantations 
of  date-trees,  which  here  End  a  gemat  climate,  and 
grow  to  great  perfection.  Among  tlie  mountains  in 
the  south-west  forests  of  oak  and  other  trees  are  not 
tmcommon^  though  in  general  they  are  Btunted  in 
their  growth,  and  degenerate  into  a  low  jungle.  The 
only  true  forest-knd  of  Persia  ia  the  north  side  of  the 
lof^  ranges  which  overlook  the  Caspian.  There  all 
the  mountain  sides  are  covered  with  dense  and  mag- 
nifieeTJt  woods  of  oak,  beech,  elm,  aiid  walnut,  inter- 
minj^ded  mth  box-trtes,  cypresses,  and  cedare.  Lower 
doii^u,  though  stUJ  at  aome  thousand  fet.t  above  sea- 
level,  wheat  and  barley  are  extensively  cultivated. 
In  the  level  and  rich  plaiuH  below,  vegetation  of  every 
kind  is  remarkably  luxuriant.  The  sugar-cane  and 
orange  come  to  perfection,  and  are  Ciimmon;  the 
tKnnegranate  grows  wild,  the  cotton -plant  and  mul- 
berry are  exteusively  and  succcfiafuUy  cultivated, 
large  tracts  are  occupied  by  the  vine,  and  orchiuds, 
loaded  with  exquisite  fruitsr— figs,  apricots,  peaches, 
plmns,  cherries,  apples,  and  pears — ocotir  in  every 
quarter.  Even  the  swampy  tshores  of  the  Caspian 
are  covered  i^itb  a  tall  growth  of  sal  be  plants  and 
canes,  available  for  building  and  many  other  domestic 
purposes.  In  these  low  plains  the  only  grain  under 
extensive  and  regular  culture  is  rice;  and  the  princi- 
pal subsidiary  crops  are  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  madder, 
and  tobacco.  Another  rice  district  of  large  extent 
occura  in  Azerbijan^  where  large  rice  fields,  producing 
rich  crops,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  low  fiats 
which  surround  I^roke  Ummia.  Irrigation  is  well 
understood  and  extensively  practised,  and  on  lands 
^iparently  of  so  great  fertility  good  returns  are  by 


this  means  obtained.     In  the  more  pastoral  dutdo^ 
and  more  especially  on  the  fertile  alofves  and  plaaos 
at  the  foot  of  the  north  side  of  the  £lbani  chata, 
where  luxuriant  meadows  are  often  seen^  oosLsiderabiis 
attention  is  paid  to  the  dairy.     The  stock,  howev 
is  generally  of  an  inferiur  descTiptit>n,  though  Uadc] 
cattle,  of  great  siie  and  beauty,  distingtiii " 
Indian  hnrnp^  are  not  unct^mmon  ia  AJ 
Sheep  and  goats  are  much  more  numeroos^ 
former^  chiefly  of  the  large- tailed  variety,  ftmnsh  t 
far  greater  part  of  the  animal  food  whi<^  is  iMed,  i 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  clothing;  the  w 
being  not  only  extensively  spun  and  woveai,  but  oltiail 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  skins,  whicli  are  lormed  ii.i 
once  into  cloaks  and  jackets.    The  latter,  p8iiicii]si^.] 
in  the  province  of  Kerman,  yield  a  wool  little  I  ' 
to  that  of  Cashmere.    The  other  domestic  a 
are  asses,  generalty  of  a  large  and  sup«xiar  deaczifiiiaB;.! 
mules,  remarkably  strong,  hardy,  and  sure-footed,  aai  f 
used  more  than  any  other  animal  for  transport;  hone^  J 
much  improved  by  crossing  with  those  of  A^Jbia^  mai  \ 
fsmous  for  strength,  speech  and  beauty;  and  cam 
Among  the   birds  are  pheasants,   fpeqnenting  thsj 
plains  on  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Caspian;  ptil- 1 
cans  and  bustards  along  the  sandy  shores^  and  oftea  | 
far  in  the  interior  of  the  deserts;  b£ackbtrd%  tlmsbs^  | 
and  other  well-known  soogstefii  but  mors  esnedsilf  * 
the  bulbul  or  eastern  niglitlngale.      Among  destroe^ 
tive  insects  the  locust  is  noted  for  the  fearful  rata^ 
w  hich  it  often  commits.     Fish  abound  only  in  Ihi 
Caspian,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  GuUL    At 
the  mouths  of  the  streams  which  fall  into  the  fanser 
valuable  Bturgeon  fisheries  are  cartied  on,  due^y  by 
Kussia.     The  rivers  contain  few  fish;  and  Unum^ 
the  largest  of  the  lakes,  is  wholly  destitiite  of  tiM». 
Manufacture«t  Trad£,  and  CWnitcalmlMni.— Tbt 
manufactures  of  Persia  are  move  nomeraiis  thsft 
imprtant,  though  in  a  few  articles  tlney  cotttiatts  to 
retain  some  of  the  celebrity  which  they  aomalRd  m 
early  times.    Among  them  may  be  mentionea  varifoos 
kinds  of  silk  goods,  as  taffetas,  velvets,  and  bfocsde^ 
made  extensively  at   Ispahan,   Kashi&n,  Asttabsdt 
Tetd,  and  other  places,  not  only  for  hoxnfl  oo 
tuxD,  but  export,  particularly  to  Turkey  and 


carpets  and  felts  in  Khorasan  and  many  of  tha  emr 
tral  districts  of  Irak-Ajemi;  Arabian  eloaloi  sad 
woollen  stuffs,  made  in  Khozistan,  and  in  laz^  de- 
mand in  the  country,  as  well  as  Arabia;  shawlsi  is 
imitation  of  those  of  Cashmere,  made  of  the  fine  wool 
of  tJie  goats  of  Kennan;  the  fire-aniks  of  KermsO" 
shah;  the  swords,  daggers,  and  other  cutlery  of 
Ispaliao,  Shiraz,  and  Meshed;  the  oopperwars  at 
Kashan,  the  gold  brocades  of  Xspshan.  Coana  wool- 
lens and  cottons,  once  made  to  a  rery  great  extoit 
for  the  clothing  of  the  poorer  classes^  have  in  BBBMr- 
OU9  instances  been  entirely  supplanted  by  the  cheaper 
and  better  products  of  Great  Britain  and  KooBia. 
The  internal  trade  is  almost  entirdy  canied  on  by 
caravans*  Tabrees  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Fcnasn 
commerce,  beiog  the  emporium  for  the  ptroductioBS  <tf 
Korthem  India,  Samarcand,  Bokhara,  Calmly 
Belucbifitan.  European  merchandise  reaAca  ~" 
by  way  of  Constantinople  and  Trebhiandp 
brought  from  the  Utter  place  by  caravans..  The  tomi 
arc  few  and  bud,  and  this  state  of  matters  is  so  pesi 
a  hiudrauce  to  the  internal  trade  that  the  ocMUiiUy  is 
often  visited  by  cruel  famines.  That  of  1&71-72  fiM 
one  of  the  most  terrible  that  have  ever  takes  pJaea, 
and  greatly  reduced  the  population  in  tJbe  dkM 
centres,  especially  in  the  fertile  province  of  Ghtls& 
For  a  short  time  after  his  visit  to  Europe  in  1  &73  lbs 
shah  Nassr-ed-din  showed  a  disposition  to  pujMwtii 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  Persia  On  ^ 
ttccaston  of  that  vlttit  he  granted  to  the  Gennflti  Bsves 
lleuter  concessions  for  the  constractlon  of  Cidhrsy% 
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Under  ArtHxerxes  Longrinanns  (405-425)  the  war 
with  Greece  ii  said  to  bave  been  ooncluded  by  the 
Peace  of  Cimon  (see  GrBXECS);  imd  it  is  at  least  the 
case  that  hostilities  now  ceased  for  a  time^  the  advan- 
tage remainiiig  with  Greece.  All  the  preceding 
Petvian  kings  ore  supposed  to  he  mcntlotied  in  the 
Bihle,  hut  not  in  most  cases  under  names  by  which 
they  can  be  at  once  identified.  The  following  i»  the 
result  of  one  of  the  attempta  of  recent  Bcholarship  to 
effect  thiB  IdentificatioQ.  With  Cyras  there  is  no 
flilficulty,  aa  he  ifl  always  mentioned  under  his  own 
name.  Camb^'ses  ia  tidcen  to  be  the  Ahasnenia  of 
Ezra  iv.  6 ;  Gomates  to  be  the  Artaxerxes  ol  Ezra 
W,  7[  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspea,  the  Darius  men- 
tioned in  Ezra  iv,  T*,  24;  v,  tL;  Xerxes^  the  Aha^uerus 
of  the  book  of  Esther;  and  Artaxerxes  Longimanua 
the  Artaxerxes  of  Ezra  vii,  aiid^of  the  book  of  Nehe* 
mlah.  llie  next  two  changes  of  goverument  after 
Aitaxflrxes  Longimatnia  were  rapid  and  violent 
Xerxes  IL«  his  only  le^ntimate  son,  waj9  murdered^ 
after  a  reign  of  forty-five  days,  by  his  natural  brother 
S<>gdianus,  who  suffered  the  same  fate  seven  months 
afterwards  by  the  bands  of  Oehns,  another  illegriti- 
raata  son  of  Artaxerxes»  On  asauniinj^  the  throne 
(42i  B.c\)  Oehiis  took  the  name  of  Darius,  whence 
he  is  usually  known  as  Darius  IL  or  iKariua  Nothiis, 
that  is,  tbe  Bastard.  He  was  a  weak  prince^  and 
was  governed  by  favouritca  and  by  his  wife  Pary- 
satis.  The  revolts  of  bis  satraps  basteued  the  decline 
of  the  empire,  and  the  Persians  were  obliged  to 
acknowledge  independent  kings  in  Egypt  But  the 
internal  troubles  in  Greece,  of  which  the  Persians 
artfully  took  advantage,  saved  them  for  n  time  fn^m 
a  united  attack  by  the  Greeks,  Darius  Nothns  was 
succeeded  in  405  or  404  bx,  by  his  son  Artaxerxea  II., 
Mnemon,  who  was  entirely  under  the  influenee  of 
his  mother  Parysatis.  His  brother  Cyms,  Fopporte^l 
by  10,000  Greeks^  attempted  to  dethrone  bim  (400 
B.C.),  hut  was  defeated  and  killed.  During  his  reign 
the  Lacediemoniana  had  renewed  the  war  with  Persia, 
and  had  obtained  several  advantages  in  Asia  Minor; 
but  domestic  disseoaionB  ultimately  obliged  them  to 
yield  the  victory  to  the  Persians,  and  to  conclude  the 
diabouourable  Peace  nf  Antalcidas  (3S7  ux.)  Ar- 
taxerxea Mnemon  reigned  till  350  B.a,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  aon  Artaxerxes  IIL,  Ocbufl,  who 
secured  the  throne  by  patting  to  death  his  nurnerona 
brothers.  He  recovered  Egypt  (850  B.C.);  but  his 
eunuch  Bagoas  poisoned  him  on  account  of  bis  cruelty 
(it3S  B.C.),  successively  murdered  all  bis  sons,  and 
gave  tbe  crown  to  Darius  CodomanniLs,,  a  prince  of 
the  blood,  who  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the 
Great  in  three  decisive  actions  on  the  Granicus,  at 
Issus,  and  Gaugamela,  and  lost  his  Hfe  (S30  B.O.); 
after  which  Alexander  made  hlnistiilf  master  of  the 
whole  empire.  On  the  <li»solution  of  the  Macedonian 
Empire^  adter  the  death  of  Alexander  (323),  Persia 
ultimately  fell  to  the  Seleucidae  (3112),  who  reigned 
over  it  till  236  b.c,  when  Seleucus  Callinicua  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Arsaccs  I.,  the  founder 
nf  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae  and  of  the  Parthian 
Empire,  of  which  Pemia  formed  a  portion^  and  which 
lasted  till  226  A.D.  The  supremacy  was  then  recov- 
ered by  Periia  in  the  person  of  Ardiahir  Eabigitn 
(Artaxerxes),  who  obtamed  the  sovei-eignty  of  all 
Oe&ttal  AbIb,  and  left  it  to  his  descendants,  the 
fiaosanidae,  so  adied  from  Sassan,  the  grandfather 
of  Ardishir,  This  dynasty  continued  to  reign  for 
upwards  of  400  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period 
Persia  fell  under  ilobanunedan  rule*  With  it  Wgins, 
according  to  Hammer,  the  romantic  character  of 
Persian  chivalry;  and  the  most  renowned  rulers  of 
the  dvTiasty  are  the  subjecta  of  Persian  romances. 
Tbe  reigns  of  the  •epiirate  sovereigns  of  this  dynaaty 
are  varionsly  dated  by  different  authorities."    The 
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dates  adopted  by  us  are  those  of  South, 
ruled  from  226  to  240.  The  wars  which  he 
on  with  the  Xlomans  were  continued  under  hia  mo- 
ceasor  Shaptir  (Sapor  L,  240-273)  againat  Gordiaa 
and  Valerian  (the  latter  of  whom  fell  into  tbe  ha&ids 
of  Sapor^  and  was  treated  in  a  most  revtilting  mm- 
ner),  and  were  not  terminated  until  tbe  poaoe  d 
King  Narsi  or  Narses  {294-303)  with  Diodetiaii. 
Narses  was  the  seventh  king  of  the  dynasty.  The 
four  who  intervened  between  Shapilr  and  bim  wert 
Hormdz  (Hormiwlas,  273-274),  Bahram  (Vmraaes  L, 
274-277),  Bahram  (Varanes  IL,  277^294),  and 
Bahram  (Varancs  IIL,  294).  The  successor  of  Nvses, 
Hormfiz  (Hormisdas,  303-310),  bad  an  uneveDtful 
reign;  while  that  of  the  next  king,  Shapdr  (Sapor  IL, 
called  the  Great,  310-351),  was  perbapa  the 
notable  of  the  whole  dynasty.  Sapor  IL 
unborn  when  his  father  died,  and  during  his 
the  empire  was  weak;  but  when  be 
age  be  made  it  more  powerful  than  it  bad 
since  the  time  of  the  first  empire,  and  pfToved  a 
formidable  tititimy  to  the  Horn  ana  than  any  otiher 
Persian  king.  He  punijthed  the  Ar»bs  for  tbsir 
incursions,  and  took  the  King  of  ITeoien  prisooet^ 
and  as  the  successor  of  the  ancient  Idni^  olf  Penia 
demanded  fn^m  the  Kmperor  of  Constantitiopk  the 
cession  of  all  the  coantry  to  the  Strytnon.  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  Constantius  IL,  and  Julian  rosistid 
bis  demandt!!^  but  Jovian  purcbaaed  peace  by  tlM 
cession  of  Mesopotamia  and  Armenia,  trigetber  wtlSn 
the  five  Roman  provinces  to  the  east  of  tbe  Hgrii. 
Bapctr  also  extended  his  oonqae«ts  into  T.\rtary  aad 
India.  War  and  p^bce  successively  followed  withoni 
an  v  important  events  after  the  death  of  Sapor.  Under 
Ardishir  (Artaxerxea  II.,  381-385),  Shaptir  iS^por 
IIL,  3S5-390),  Bahram  (Varanea  IV.,  390-404  u  and 
Yezdigerd  (aumamed  ITlathim,  or  the  Sinner,  404* 
420),.  the  empire  fiourishcd.  In  the  year  420  BdJinun 
(surnam  cd  U  our^  the  Wild  Aas,  od  account  of  bi<  addic- 
tion to  the  chase  of  that  animal)  ascended  the  throne. 
He  was  at  first  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  Cbristians, 
but  having  been  worsted  in  a  war  which  broke  oal 
with  the  Byaantine  emperor  on  timt  aoooant  be  oqb* 
ckitled  a  i>eace  for  100  years^  and  bound  bfiMiiff 
no  more  to  molest  that  part  of  hia  subjects.  In  bis 
reign  Armenia  was  divided  between  tbe  llotnatis  ami 
Persians,  the  part  which  fell  to  the  hotter  being  cillel 
Persarmenia.  After  the  cc^nclusion  of  peaee  wiib 
the  Eastern  Empire  he  waged  war  with  Huna^Todcs^ 
and  Indians,  and  in  these  wan  is  aaid  to  have  pcr> 
fnrmed  the  expdolts  which  have  made  bim  so  ode* 
b;  ated  a  hero  in  Persian  story.  Tbe  next  four  kin^ 
were  Yezdisrerd  II.  (44S-45!5),  Hormiix  ((Ho5 
IIL,  458),  Firoes  (Perosea,  484)^  and  Paliwih  < 
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Valena,  or  Vologeses;  4S4-4SS).  During  their  revBS 
the  power  of  Persia  declined,  but  it  rose  again  mraier 
tho  nest  king,  Kobad  (Cobades*  48S-49S,  then  de- 
tlironed  by  Jamaspes  or  Zames,  but  restored  in  60^ 
and  continued  to  reign  till  531).  He  renewed  tbs 
war  with  the  Eastern  Empire;  but  in  505>  bong 
embarrassed  by  tbe  attacks  of  the  Huns  on  tbe  aotl^ 
concluded  peace  with  that  power^  surrendning  Mes>> 
potamia  and  his  other  oonquefits.  Aa  a  protecUflsi 
against  the  Huns  he  seized  and  fortified  tbe  f 
defiles  of  the  Caucaana  known  as  the  Tberiaa 
Albanian  Gates,  tbe  latter  now  called  I>emir  . 
(tbe  Iron  Gates),  or  the  Gates  of  Derbiaid. 
joungeat  son  and  soooessor,  Kliosni  iCha 
eumanied  KushlrwjCn,  that  is,  tlie  GenerouJi  '_ 
(531-57&),  was  di<>tinguiahed  for  his  ancommoa  i 
dom  and  valour.  Under  bim  the  Persian  Kaip 
was  extended  from  tbe  Mediterranean  to  the  In 
from  tbe  .Taxaitos  to  Arabia  and  IUk  cttnfinea  ef 
Egypt.  He  waged  successful  wars  irith  tlie  Iiwliitti 
and  Turks,  with  Justinian^  Justin  II.,  and  lihcfjat 
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IL,  and  the  Aratio,  wliom  he  delivered  from  the 

opprewion  of  petty   tyrants,   and  suppressed    the 

rebelltoQH  of  hia  brother  and  hia  mn.    At  the  time 

of  hia  death  he  was  engaged  in  a  freab  war  with  the 

Eaetem  Empire,      War  coatinued  tinder  Hormiiix 

{Hormisdaa  IV,,  679-590)  and  Bahrain  (Varanea  VI^ 

590-5&1).     The  ktter  king  was  a  usurper,  and  wa« 

dethroned  by  Khfiara  ^Chtmroea  IL,  5&l-tV28),  the 

eldest  «on  of  Hormuz,  with  the  aid  of  the  Emperor 

Mauricius.     Under  him  the  Persian  power  rca^^hed 

its  highest  pitch.     Out  of  gratitude  to  Maiiricitis  ho 

maintained  peace  lAiith  the  Eastern  Empire  as  long 

ui,  that  emperor  lived,  but  after  hia  aaaaflsination  took 

up  arma  to  avenge  hia  death.     By  successful  wars  he 

extended  hia  conquest*,  on  the  one  Ride  to  Chalcedoti 

{616) ;  on  the  other  over  Egypt  to  L  jbia  and  ^Ethiopia, 

l,And  Anally  to  Yemen  in  Arabia.     But  Che  fortune  ' 

iM  war  was  suddenly  changed  in  the  middle  of  the 

ITejgn  of  the  Emperor  HftracliDa.    Khosru  lost  all  his 

I  ocmquestt^,  and  hia  o%vn  eon  SinK^a  made  hira  prisoner 

I  mod  put  him  to  death*     The  decline  of  rensla  was 

hastened  by  continued  domestic  feuds.     Siroes  or 

SMrweh  was  murdered  in  the  eamo  ye-ar.     His  son 

Ardijhlr  (Artaxerxej*)  III.^  but  seven  years  old,  sue* 

ceeded  him,  but  was  murdered  a  few  dayg  after  tiis 

I  •coession-     Ho  waa  the  last  descendant  of  the  Saa- 

■anidn?  in  the  male  lioe.    Numerous  revolntioiui  now 

followed,  and  with  stieh  rapidity  that  the  luBtorians 

have  confounded  the  names  of  the  principal  actora 

in  thecD.      Yerdi^'erd   HI.,  a  nephew  of   Kh^sru, 

OBoemled  tho  throne  in  032  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Ho  was  attacked  by  Caliph  Omar  in  636,  and  Persia 

I  becama  a  prey  to  the  Arabs  and  Tm-kai    Yexdigerd 

*  lost  hia  life  hi  651. 

With  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  caliphs  begins 
the  hist*>ry  of  the  modern  Persian  Empire^  For  more 
than  150  years  after  thf?  Arab  conquest  Persia  formed 
a  province  of  tho  Mohamniedan  Empire;  but  about 
the  begiiirdng  of  the  ninth  century  the  Pereian  terri* 
tcdfiB  began  to  be  brrjkcn  up  into  numerous  petty 
states,  as  some  of  the  Arab  govemoi^  made  them-^ 
■elves  independent,  sjid  Persian  and  Turkish  |rrinces 
possessed  themselves  of  single  provinces.  Among 
the  princijml  dynasties  were — 1.  The  Turkish  house 
of  the  Taherites  in  Khoraaan,  from  S'iO  to  872. 
2.  The  Persian  dynasty  of  the  Sofarides,  which 
dethroned  the  one  last  named,  and  ruled  over  Khor- 
asan  and  Fareistan  until  l>Oi,  3.  The  Samanide 
dynasty,  which  establifihed  it«  independence  of  KhcM 
rasan  in  S74  under  Ahuied,  in  the  province  Mava- 
imlnaTt  and  lasted  to  &99.  Ishmael,  Ahmed's  son, 
dfithronod  the  Sofaridea  and  became  powerful ,  4.  llio 
Ghaamavidea,  who  traco  thdr  origin  to  Sebektegin,  a 
Turkish  slave  and  governor  of  the  Samanides  at 
Ghazn%  where  he  made  himself  independent  in  977. 
His  son  Mahmnd  subdued  in  999  Khorasan,  and 
drove  the  Samanidea  to  B*>kharA,  where  they  were 
»a»n  after  overthrov^n  by  the  Turkomans.  In  the 
following  years  IVfahmud  made  great  eonqnests  in 
India^  where  he  took  Somnith,  on  the  twast  of 
Gujcrat,  and  oven  crossed  the  Ganges.  In  the  Last 
years  of  his  life  he  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Bay  ides  in  the  west  of  Persia^  and  deprived  them  of 
Lu^  portions  of  their  territory;  but  his  son  Masud 
lost  not  only  theee  conquests  in  the  wcj^t,  but  also 
Khorasan;  and  in  1183  the  dynasty,  weakene<l  by 
the  attacks  of  the  Scljuks.'ind  by  internal  dissensions, 
fell  before  the  Ghuritlea.  5.  The  Gburidea,  or  sultans 
of  GhuT,  that  iiii,  of  tho  mountainous  region  between 
Herat  and  GhxLzna,  became  j^iowerful  in  1150  by 
means  of  Aladdin  Koeain,  but  lost  their  ascendency 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  oenturyf  pMutly  by 
the  enercoehineuts  of  the  princes  of  Khovaresm,  and 
partly  in  oonsequenoe  of  domestic  quarrek,  6.  The 
dynasty  of  the  Khovaresmiaa  or  lOmriamian  shahs 


(from  10&7  to  1230)  wa«  founded  by  Atsiz,  a  Seljnk 
governor  in  Khovaresm,  where  he  rendered  himself 
independent.  AlH>ut  1194  Tixkah  or  Takaah  destroyed 
the  empire  of  tlie  8eljuks,  and  took  Ehorasan  (ram 
the  Gburidea.  Hia  son  Mohammed  conquered 
Mavaralnar,  subdued  the  Gburidea  and  Ghaznxi^  and 
occupied  tlie  greater  part  of  Persia.  But  in  1220 
the  great  Mongol  Genghis  TvJian  deprived  hiro  of  his 
dominions.  His  son,  the  heroic  Gelaleddin  Mauk- 
henii,  made  the  most  sti-enuuus  efforts  to  maintain 
himself  against  the  invader,  but  after  a  struggle  of 
ten  yeara  was  completely  van<iuiBhod  and  compelled 
to  dee,  and  died  in  1231  in  a  lonely  hut  in  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan,  7»  Tho  Buyides  or  Deilem- 
itea,  descendants  of  Buyeh,  a  petty  chieftain,  who 
derived  hia  origin  from  the  Sasaaiudie,  by  tlieir  valonr 
and  pnulence  extended  their  sway  over  the  greater 
part  of  Persia,  and  in  945  even  over  Bagdad.  They 
were  chieily  distinguished  for  their  virtues  and  love 
of  science,  and  maintained  themselves  nutil  aljout 
1056»  when  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  Beljnka. 
8.  liie  Seljuka,  a  l\irkiiih  dynasty ,  £rat  became 
powerful  in  Khorasan  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Ghax* 
navides.  Togrulbeg  Mohammed,  a  brave  and  prudent 
warrior,  drove  ont  the  son  of  ^Klahmnd,  the  Ghax* 
navide  sultan,  in  1037;  uxtended  hk  dominion  over 
Mavaralnar,  A^erbijan,  Armenia,  FarHiKtan,  Irak 
Ajemi,  and  Irak  Arabi,  where  he  put  an  end  to  the 
rule  of  the  Buy  ides  at  Bagdad,  ns  alreatly  stated, 
about  1056,  and  was  invested  vrith  their  dignity  ae 
Emir  al  Omrah  by  the  caHphs.  Some  of  his  deacend- 
anis  were  distinguished  for  great  activity  and  hn- 
manity.  The  moat  powerful  of  tliem,  Malck  Shah, 
wmquered  also  Georgia,  Syria,  and  Natoliii,  or  Aaia 
I^Iinor,  But  the  empire  gradually  declined,  and  wm 
divided  into  four  kingdoms,  whidi  were  destroyed  at 
different  periods  in  the  twelfth  century  by  the  shahs 
of  Khovaresm,  the  atabeks  of  Aleppo,  and  the 
Mongols^ 

Through  Genghis  Khan  the  Tartars  and  Mongols 
became  donnnaut  in  I'erffia  about  1220,  and  they 
preserved  this  ascendancy  till  the  begiiming  of  the 
tiftcenih  century.  Thirjso  Persian  proTinces  which 
had  been  acquired  by  Genghis  Khan  fell  in  1229  to 
hia  younger  son  Tuli,  and  then  to  the  son  of  the 
latter^  Hidaku,  at  first  as  governors  of  the  IMonLrnliaii 
khauH,  Kajuk  and  Mangn.  Hulaku  extende<l  his 
dominion  over  Syri%  Natolia,  and  Ii*ak  Arabi.  He 
or  his  sucoessor  became  indejiondetit  of  the  great 
khan,  and  formed  a  sepafate  Mongolian  dynasty  in 
these  countries,  which  sat  on  the  throne  till  the  death 
of  Abwsaid,  without  heirs,  in  1335.  Hia  successors,  also 
descendants  of  Genghia  Khan,  had  merely  the  title 
of  khans  of  Persia;  but  their  kingdom  was  weak  and 
divided.  Then  appeared  (13S7)  Timurkuk  (Tamer- 
lane) at  the  head  of  a  new  hortle  of  Mongol  a,  who 
ctniquered  Persia  and  filled  the  world  f rtrm  Hindu- 
stan tf>  the  extremities  of  Asia  Minor  wnth  terror. 
But  tho  death  of  this  famous  conqueror  in  1405  was 
followe^l  not  long  after  by  the  downfall  of  the  Mongol 
domini<»n  in  Perdai  where  the  Turkomans  thence- 
forward remained  maaters  for  100  years*  The  Tur- 
komans of  tho  Black  Sheep  under  Kara  Ynssuf  were 
the  lirat  to  make  way  in  Persia,  the  greater  part  of 
which  they  wrested  from  the  Timnrides;  but  about 
1468  these  were  themselves  subdued  by  the  Turko- 
mans of  the  White  Sheep  under  Uzem  Hassan,  and 
became  incorporated  with  their  conquerors.  The 
Turkomans  were  succeeded  by  the  Sufi  dynasty 
abont  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centii^i  and 
this  dynaaty  lasted  till  1T30»  The  first  sovereign 
of  this  dynasty,  Ismail  Sufi,  who  pretended  to  be 
descended  from  AH,  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed^ 
took  from  the  Turkomans  of  the  White  Sheep 
Aierbijan  (1505-S)  and  part  of  Armenia,  slew  both 
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their  piinoea,  and  folmt1€^d  npnn  the  niina  of  their 
atnpire,  &fter  having  conquered  Shirvan,  Diarbekir, 
Georgia^  Tarke»t«n,  and  Slavaridnar,  another  which 
comprised  Azerbijui,  Diorbekir,  Irak,  Farsistan,  and 
Kerman,  He  aAsumed  the  name  of  a  thah,  and 
introduced  tho  sect  of  AH  (the  Shiiie  ned)  Into 
the  conquered  oounlries.  Hh)  successors  Tamasp 
(1523-7.^1),  lamael  IL  tL'>76-77K  Mohammed  <1577- 
15S<5),  Hamzeh  (15S6),  lamael  III.  (1587),  carried  on 
uosucoessful  wars  a^inst  the  Turks  and  the  Uabeks. 
But  the  gn^t  Shah  Abbas  (1537-1625)  re-eaUbliaheil 
the  empire  by  bia  conquriftta.  He  ttxjk  ifrom  the  Tiirki 
Armenia,  Irak  Arabi,  Meeopotamia,  the  citlefi  of 
Taiiria  or  Tabreez,  Bagdad,  and  BasRora;  KJborasaii 
from  the  UabekSp  Ormuz  from  the  Portuffueae^  and 
Kaudabar  from  the  Mongx>ls;  and  humbled  Georgia, 
M'hjch  ha«i  refused  to  pay  tribute.  He  introduced 
abaolote  power  into  Persia,  tran&f erred  his  residence 
to  Ispahan^  and  itiMtttuted  the  pilgrimage  to  Me&hed 
in  order  to  abolish  tbat  to  Mecca  among  the  Pefsiaut, 
In  1626  he  concluded  a  eommerdtd  treaty  with 
England  throu^rh  the  English  ambaasadorj  Sir  D. 
Cotton,  The  following  rulers,  Sana  Mirza  (Shah 
Soft  I.,  1628-41)  and  Ahbat  IL  (1641-66),  had  new 
wars  with  the  Turka  and  Mongols — with  the  fonner 
on  account  of  Bagdad,  which  was  permanently  lout; 
and  with  the  latter  on  account  of  Kandahar^  which 
was  lost  in  1639,  but  recovered  in  1048^  or  according 
to  some  in  1660.  Under  Shah  Soliman  (8ofi  II„ 
1666-94),  however,  tbe  empire  declined,  and  entirely 
stmk  tmder  his  bou  HuB&eiu.  Tbo  Afghans  in  Kan- 
dahar revoltetl  in  1709  under  Min\'ei3j  and  his  son 
Mir  Mahmud  conquered  the  whole  empire  in  1722. 
A  atate  of  anarcby  followed.  Mabniud,  having 
become  insane,  was  dethroned  by  Awhraf  in  17li5; 
but  the  latter  was  himself  aubdutdd  by  Nadir  Kidi 
Khan^  who,  with  tbe  aaatstance  of  the  KuBHiana  and 
Turks,  plac»ed  Tamasp,  son  of  Huasein,  on  the  throne 
in  1729  or  1730.  But  when  tbe  latter  ceded  Georffia 
and  Armenia  to  the  Turks,  Kuli  Khan  dethroned 
him,  and  placed  his  minor  son  Abbas  III.  on  the 
throne  j[173'2).  Kuli  Khan  then  recovered^  by  con- 
quest or  treaties,  tbe  provinces  ceded  to  the  Humtians 
and  Turks;  and  Abbas  II T.,  having  died  in  17^6, 
ascended  tbe  throne  hhnaelf  with  tbe  title  of  Nadir 
Shttk  He  restored  Persia  to  her  former  importance 
by  mocessful  wars  and  a  strong  government  He 
even  exteinded  hi^  conquests  to  India^  where  he 
obliged  the  great  I'llogiil  Mohamm(?d  to  cede  to  bitn 
some  provinces  on  the  Indua  and  moMt  of  his  trea- 
sures. But  in  1747  Nadir  wait  uiunkred  by  tbe 
commaadere  of  Ms  guards,  and  his  death  threw  the 
empire  again  into  confusion.  Four  kingdoms  were 
now  formed:  1,  Khorasan  and  Sagiatan;  2,  Kandahar 
or  tho  eaatem  provincea;  U,  Farsiiitan  or  the  western 
pTOTincea;  and  4,  Georgia.  Tbe  last  for  the  most 
part  retained  its  own  princes,  who  at  length  sul>mitted 
to  Rnasia.  In  Kandahar  and  East  Iran  Ahmed 
Abdallah  founded  the  Empire  of  Afghanistan,  In 
the  two  other  kingdoms  Kerim  Khan,  who  had  aerved 
under  Nadir,  and  was  aooonling  to  one  account 
a  Kunl  of  low  extraction,  but  according  to  another 
a  Persian  chieftain  of  noble  birth,  succeeded,  after 
a  long  period  uf  anarchy,  in  efetabliabing  tranquillity 
and  luaklng  himself  master  of  tbe  whole  of  Western 
Iran  or  modem  Persia.  His  wisdom,  justice,  and 
warlike  skill  gained  liim  the  love  of  hia  subjects  and 
the  eateem  of  bia  neighbours.  He  did  not  call  him- 
aelf  kkan,  but  irM  (regent).  He  fixed  his  residence 
«t  SMrax  in  17ii5,  and  died  in  1779.  New  disturb- 
tat/om  arose  after  bifl  death.  His  brothers  attempted 
to  get  possession  of  the  throne,  to  the  excluaion  of 
his  sons.  A  prince  of  the  blood,  Ali  Murut,  occupied 
it  in  1781;  but  a  eunuch,  Aga  Mohammed,  a  Tur- 
koman belonging  to  tbe  noblest  family  of  the  tribe 


of  the  Kajors^  and  a  man  of  txncommoit  qixalliis% 
had  mwAe  himself  independent  in  Mazanderan.  All 
Murat,  who  msjched  against  him,  died  in  consequence 
of  a  fall  from  his  borne,  and  left  the  sc^^ptrsr  to  his 
son  Jafar,  who  was  defeated  by  Aga  Mahammied  at 
Jezd  Kast,  and  fled  to  Shiraz^  where  he  perished  io 
an  insurrection.  His  son  Lotf  Ali  made  sereral 
desperate  efforts  to  recover  his  throne;  but  AfB 
Mohammed  was  victorious,  and  appointed  his  nephew 
Baba  Khan  hia  successor,  who  began  to  reign  in  1796 
under  the  name  of  Futteh  All  Shah.  He  fixed  his 
residence  at  Teheran  in  order  to  be  nearer  the  Etts- 
nans,  who  threatened  bis  northern  provinces.  This 
monarch's  reign  was  in  great  part  taken  up  wiMi 
wars  with  Busala  and  Turkey.  HIa  first  wsf  willi 
Eussia  waa  concluded  by  the  Peaioe  of  GoHstaii  in 
1S13|  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  cede  to  Kuana  all 
bis  possessions  to  the  north  of  Armenia.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  warwith  Turkey  (1821-23),  in  which  hews* 
no  more  auooeesfuL  And  finally  a  second  war  with 
Russia  broke  out^  at  the  conchtsion  of  which  in  ISiS 
he  was  compelk  d  to  surrender  hia  share  of  Anneoi^ 
Pntteh  Ali  died  in  1834,  leaving  thA  crown  to  his 
grandson  Mohammed  Shah,  during  whose  neign  Fesnta 
became  constantly  weaker,  and  Russian  infliieiioe  m 
tbe  country  constantly  greater.  He  died  in  1^4$, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mi  son  Nsasr-ed-Din.  Hiii 
king  began  his  reign  by  the  promise  of  many  refofms 
in  the  administration,  but  soon  fell  into  the  Mm 
indolence,  aud  esdijbited  the  same  amount  of  inis> 
government  as  his  predecessor.  The  result  was  thai 
numerous  insurrections  broke  out  ia  the  difl^tmit 
provinces  of  the  empire.  Of  all  the  proi-inoes  the 
moj^t  nn&ettled  was  Khorasan,  the  inhabitants  ti 
which,  belonging  to  the  pure  Pernan  party,  refused 
oWdience  to  the  Kajar  dynasty  on  religiona  grooDda. 
In  1851  a  serious  rebellion  bunt  forth  lien^  and 
although  it  was  soon  quelled  the  army  employed  m 
this  duty  was  stiU  kept  in  actios.  The  Bultan  of 
Herat  having  died,  and  a  contest  for  the  throne 
having  nrigen  between  Dost  Mohammed,  tho  khan 
of  Kandahar,  and  his  half-brother  for  the  thraDc, 
Nasar-od-Din  took  advantage  of  this  to  advance  ints 
Afghanistan  and  seize  Herat.  In  this  he  was  tem- 
porarily miccessful;  and  in  May,  1S52,  the  Stiltanatt 
of  Herat  waa  aimexed  to  Persia,  which,  however, 
was  compelled  by  the  English  to  relinquish  its  coo- 
quest.  In  1B55  the  Persians  again  occupied  Hera% 
and  hostilities  were  resumed  by  England.  In  the 
following  year  an  English  army  landed  at  Bushing 
on  the  l*er»ian  Gidf,  and  having  captmred  that  town, 
began  tbe  march  to  Teheran,  and  wn«  only  stopped 
by  the  prompt  conclusion  of  peace  (the  Peace  of 
Paris),  March  3,  1857,  In  recent  years  Penda  his 
made  some  important  acquisitions  of  territory.  Si&es 
tbe  death  of  Said  Tsu^  sultan  of  Oman«  'in  1667, 
it  bos  ci>me  into  the  possession  of  the  strip  of  ooasl 
on  the  north-eastern  shore  of  the  Persian  Gnlf,  and 
tho  Islamis  of  Ormua,  Larek,  and  Ktshm,  wbida 
previoualy  formed  parts  of  the  Sultanate  of  Oman. 
In  tbe  East  it  has  incorporated  a  portion  of  Seistaa 
and  Kobistan,  formerly  belonging  to  Afghanistaa 
and  Belucbistan.  These  territonee  had  long  heen 
in  dispute  between  the  different  powei9  mentioDed, 
and  in  1868  were  occupied  by  Persia,  to  which  they 
were  finally  awanlcd  in  1572,  when  the  settlement  cif 
the  dispute  had  been  put  in  the  hands  of  an  KngliiJi 
commissioner.  The  western  portion  of  Mekran,  oa 
the  south  coasts  formeHy  belonging  to  Beluchistaii, 
bos  also  been  incorporated.  On  the  north-east  tbe 
boundary  between  Persia  and  the  Kiiiisian  tetfitory 
iHjyond  the  Caspian,  after  roraaiuing  long  nnoertam, 
\vas  settled  in  the  tmd  of  1881  ♦  the  lower  course  of  the 
river  A  trek,  and  farther  east  certain  moan  tain  ridges 
north  of  that  river,  forming  the  new  limmdaiy  line. 
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pe  Persia  clainiud  the  ooew  nm\  town  of  Merv,  f 
en  the  Atr«^k  iia&ln  an<l  th«  territorieft  of 
Khiva,  and  inlmbitc'd  by  the  Tekkc  I'urcomaua.     In 
lb7&  an  e^p  .'dition  wtw  orgnuized  for  the  purpose  of 
making  gcn^l  tho».e  ctaiina^  but  Ahav  a  fciiiL^le  defeat  \v»& 

'  given  lip.  The  people  of  Mcrv  have  rtjctsiiliy  placed 
themselv^  under  Hnssia's  protection^ 

Persian  Lfimfun'/c  and  Litcralart  (ancknt  and 
wirK^em).— Iranian  lathe  name  now given  by  prt^ferenee 
Uy  all  lornni  of  the  Persian  langimyt?,  which  beliingH  Ut 
the  great  Indo-Eur(j[>ean  or  Aryan  divitsion  of  Ian* 
guatrca.  The  oldest  £unn  of  the  lanpiage  la  that 
which  is  now  cal1e<i  the  Uid  Bactrian,  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Eactria,  in  which  it  originated,  but  which  waa 
formerly  improperly  called  Zend.  It  ia  that  in  which 
the  Zeudavesta  waa  originally  coropcjaed,  and  is  very 
doBely  ttlliod  to  the  Old  Banaknt  of  the  Vedas.  It  k 
divided  into  two  dialects— that  of  the  Gflthila  or 
BOngB,  which  f<irra  the  oldest  part  of  the  Zendavesta; 
And  the  dassieal  Zend,  wliich  ditxl  out  in  the  third 
century  ti,c.  Ihe  next  developtment  of  the  Iranian 
language  is  the  Old  Persian  of  the  cuueifunn  inscrip- 
lionB  of  the  Aehaimenian  dynasty,  found  at  Behiiitun, 

\  KAkhsbi-Hustum,  Per«epoliii,  and  EI  vend.  We  then 
lose  sight  of  the  Iranian  laoguago,  and  in  the  inscrip- 
tiona  and  eoins  of  the  Safisanian  kings^  and  in  the 
tranBlatiunK  of  the  Zendavesta  made  dnring  the  period 
of  their  sway  in  Persia,  we  find  a  tangnfige  called 
Pehlevijor  I*t?hl  vi^  and  ioraetimeft  thongh  wroDglyHuz- 
Tarc&h,  Of  this  language  Max  MilUer  (see  the  first 
vol- of  hi»  Lectnrea  on  the  Science  of  Langnage,  ch,vj, 
quoting  the  opiniona  of  Haug,  the  chief  authority  on 
the  subject  at  the  present  day,  gives  the  foUowing  ac- 
count:— *Thia  language^  though  mixed  with  Iranian 
words,  is  decidedly  Semitic,  and  is  now  supposed  to 
he  the  continuati<m  of  an  Aramtean  dialect  apokcn  in 
the  ancient  empire  of  ABeyria^,  though  not  the  dialect 
of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  Formerly  Pehlevi  was 
considered  as  a  dialect  that  bad  ariacn  on  the  frontiers 
of  In&n  and  Chaldfua,  in  the  fir«t  and  second  centuries 
of  oar  era — a  dialect  Iranian  in  grammatical  etnic- 
tnre^  though  conaiiJerably  mixed  with  Semitic  voca- 
tlea.  Later  rcsearthea,  however,  have  ifhown  that 
this  is  not  the  cawe,  and  that  the  language  of  the 
Sa-^anian  ct»iria  and  inftcrifKtions  ia  purely  Aramaic. 
How  thJK  Aramaic  dialect  bee^me  prevalent  in  Persia, 
not  only  under  the  Sassanian,  but  under  the  Arsacidan 
and  earlier  dynasties,  bas  notj^et  been  fully  explained. 
But  the  most  curious  f>oint  U  that  the  Pehlevi  trans- 
lation of  the  Avehta,  whit^li  was  the  authorized 
translation  at  the  time  of  the  Sas.<<anian  kingii,  but 
may  have  existed  long  before  their  time,  waa  read  by 
Ihe  priests  by  suhatituting  Iranian  for  the  Aramaic 
words,  a  mode  of  reatling  which  is  observed  tr>  the 
present  day^  and  which  was  properly  called  J/tiz- 
tarfjih.  This  mode  of  reading  Pehlevi,  by  BubRtitut- 
ing  Iranian  for  Aramaic  words,  can  alone  explain  the 
fact,  that  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Pehlevi  texts,  Iranian 
tiL^nninatiouB  are  addled  to  the  Pehlevi  w^ordfi,  thua 
giving  to  the  Pehlevi  the  false  appearance  of  an  Aryan 
language/  llie  Pehlevi  w^as  replaced  by  the  Parat, 
a  pure  Persian  dialect  which  was  spoken  in  Persia 
proper,  answering  to  the  modern  Farai^Lin.  Under 
the  name  of  Zeban  Deri  it  w:ui  the  aole  language 
permitted  to  !:«  apoken  at  the  court  of  Ispahan,  and 
It  Is  still  spoken  by  aU  those  who  pride  themselTes 
on  having  had  a  good  education.  'llie  language 
S[K>ken  by  the  people  is  largely  mingled  with  Arab 
wonls  and  phrases^  introduced  with  Mohammedunijim 
after  the  Arab  conquest  It  is  dii^tingnished  from 
the  Zcban  Deri  by  the  name  of  Valaat.  The  Persian 
language  is  soft,  rich,  and  expressive.  In  the  tlm'^ 
plicity  of  its  grammatical  contstruction  it  reBembles 
the  English;  in  its  power  of  compounding  words,  the 
German.      In  modem  times  nutnemua  dialects  of 


Persian  have  been  formed,  such  aa  the  Kurd,  ftpolcen 
on  the  western  frontier  of  the  country;  the  MaKan- 
derain  in  the  province  from  which  it  takes  its  name; 

ITie  ivTttten  cht'-acter  of  the  Persian  language 
18  the  Arabic,  with  thr  addition  of  four  letters  w'ith 
three  points,  which  are  •'ot  in  the  Arabic.  The 
Persian  literatnre,  of  which  tht  Magi  were  in  po^es- 
sion  nntil  the  introduction  of  Jlohan.medaniam,  has 
titithing  to  show  in  ita  old  dialects,  the  Old  Persian 
and  I*ehlevi,but  the  works  ab>ve  mentioned,  besides  a 
few  theological  and  historical  writings,  some  of  which 
were  brought  to  Euro^ie  by  Ouseley.  WTiat  escaped 
destruction  in  the  time  <if  Alexander  waa  destroyed 
under  the  caliphs,  and  a  few  fragments  only  were 
preserved  among  the  fugitive  Parsees  or  Gueljers. 
Persian  civilization  declined  during  the  first  peritKl 
of  the  Aralvian  dominion;  even  in  the  tenth  century 
no  traces  of  any  literature  are  to  be  found  among 
the  Persians,  Ijeaming  firnt  revived  in  Persia  in 
the  time  of  the  AbassideBj  and  iVrabian  Hteratnre  was 
already  on  the  decline,  when  the  Persiau,  favoured 
by  the  Buyides  and  Seljnka,  revived.  The  fionrish- 
iog  period  of  literature  continued  till  the  time  of 
Genghis  Khan,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Under 
Timur  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  Turks  in 
the  fifteenth,  it  continually  declined,  and  in  the  six- 
teenth was  admofit  entirely  extinct.  The  oppresaiona 
and  dlaturbances  to  which  Pei^ia  has  since  been 
continually  snbject,  have  prevented  the  revival  of 
learning.  But  the  Persiana  poaseu  rich  literary 
treasures  of  the  earlier  periods,  particularly  in  poetry, 
history,  geogi*aphy,  Aic.  Wo  must  limit  ourselves 
chiefly  to  a  notice  of  that  {M>rtion  which  haa  been 
touched  by  Europeans. 

The  moKt  brilliant  part  of  Persian  literature  is 
p<*etry.  (See  Von  Hammer- Purgstal's  Hii^tory  of 
Peraian  Polite  Litemtnre,  in  German ;  Vienna,  liil8.) 
Among  the  poets  are  the  fi>llowing :  Rudegi  (fluur- 
iahcd  about  952),  the  father  of  nio<Iera  I'ersian 
poetry^  who  translated  in  verse  the  collection  of 
Indiui  tales  called  Eidpay'a  fablca;  the  epic  |>oet  Fir- 
daai,  author  of  the  Shalmaraeh^  or  Bo«»k  of  Kings,  who 
lived  under  the  Ghaxnavides  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century  (see  FlRDCsi);  and  his  coutemjiO' 
raries,  the  celebrated  lyric  poets  Ansari  and  Alinied 
Kssedi  of  Thua,  Also  distinguished  as  lyric  poets 
are  Anweri  or  Enweri^  of  Bednah,  in  Khonisan  (dio<l 
1200);  Chakani,  his  contemporary  and  rival;  Hafiz 
{l>om  about  the  lieginning  of  the  fourteenth  century), 
themogt  celebrated  WTiterof  odes  (see  UArt;^);  Jami 
(aoe  JAan)j  one  of  the  moat  productive  and  most  cap- 
tivating of  Persian  jH>ets;  HateG^  Emir  Khosni,  Senai^ 
Shefali,  and  many  other  writers  of  the  divan,  who  are 
mentioned  in  Von  Hammer  s  work  above  referred  t<». 
To  the  lyric  poets  of  Persia  also  belimg  the  T^irkish 
Emperor  Selitn  I.,  the  unfortunate  Shah  Alluni  («ee 
Franklin  s  Life  of  Shah  Allum),  and  the  ^hah  Fnttch 
Ali.  As  a  lyric  mystic  and  moral  poet  Sheik  Sadi 
ia  the  most  celebrated,  not  only  in  the  East,  but  al;»o 
amon^  us.  Ferideddin  Attar,  a  eon  tern  fw-jrarj'  of 
Sadi's,  was  the  author  of  a  very  valuable  ciillection 
of  proverbs,  under  the  title  of  Penduameh  fliO^ik  of 
Counsel),  of  which  Sylves^tre  de  Sacy  bas  publi!»hed  a 
complete  edition;  of  the  Mantiket-ettair,  or  Colloquy 
of  Birds,  in  which  he  dwells  on  the  theosaphic  con* 
templation  of  Deity  tpubli»hed  in  Persian  and  French 
by  Garcin  de  Taasy;  Paris,  1S67):  and  of  several 
other  i>oetical  works.  Jelaleddin  Humi  of  Bulk,  in 
Khorasan,  is  esteemed  the  most  [>erfect  morki  of  the 
mystic  school;  he  formed  a  sect,  and  died  12(12  a 

f>ious  Sufi,  His  great  work,  Kilat  e!  Metnaii  (C'ol- 
ecti{)n  of  Di*tich«),  is  so  ditJiciUt  to  be  ujidei-attiod 
that  a  glnaaary  is  necessary.  Nl**nnd  (which  see), 
who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  t;entury^  waa 
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the  founder  of  the  roinxiaitic  epic,  and  anthnr  of  a 
Cbamsse,  that  is,  a- collection  of  five  considerable 
romantic  poemft.  Feisi,  who  lived  about  1540  at  the 
court  of  the  Great  Mo^l  Akbar,  is  the  author  of 
an  epic  eiubodyiuj?  the  old  Indian  tale  of  Nala  and 
Daumyanti  (Cakuttii,  1S31).  The  moat  recent  of  the 
larger  poems  in  Persian  are  the  Sbebtnshab-iiiinieh^ 
which  records  in  verse  the  recent  history  of  tlie 
ootmtry;  ond  the  George -nameh,  by  Firoa-ben-KauB 
(Bombay,,  1S3J>),  cflebrating  tb©  conquest  of  India 
by  the  English,  A  ctdlection  representing^  the 
popular  litenitur©  of  Tersia,  And  containing  songs, 
liallmln^  and  cycles  t»F  histt>rieal  poemg,  boa  been 
puldi^hed  by  A.  ChcKlzko  tinder  the  title  Specimen  a 
of  the  Popular  Poetry  of  Persia  (London^  18J2). 
The  Persians  arc  remarkable  a«  being  the  only 
Iklohammedan  nation  which  has  cultivated  the  drama. 
Their  prod uctiona  in  this  province  of  literature  closely 
resemble  the  mysteries  of  tbe  middle  nges,  and  abound 
In  nutural  and  affecting  lyrical  pasaages.  '  Compare 
Cbodzko  Sur  la  littt^rature  dramatiqiie  des  Persans 
{Pans,  1844),  and  Specimens  of  the  Persian  Drama, 
ptibMabed  in  the  original  at  Paris  in  1852.  Sources 
of  infijrmatinn  concerning  the  Perstian  pi'ota  are  the 
IV'h  aria  tan  of  Jami;  the  works  of  Haji  Chalfa;  the 
lives  by  the  Pensian  Daiiletahah,  continued  by  Sam 
Mirza  under  the  title  Teaktretcaahoara  (of  which 
^om«  extracts  miay  be  found  in  the  Notices  et  Extraita 
dea  JlanuBcrits,  &c.,  by  Sylvestro  do  Sacy),  and  the 
Atcshkede  (Fire  Temple),  by  Haji  Lotfaii  Beg,  Bur- 
nzuned  Azir. 

Not  less  nomerous  are  the  proae'  fablea^  tales,  and 
narratives.  Among  these  are  the  Anwar  Sohoili,  a 
charming  proae  translation  of  the  fables  of  Bidpay; 
ttitj  Bahar  Danmh  of  Majot  Allah  (translated  by 
Junathau  Scott,  1 70 L^  three  vols.);  the  Tootinmnt^b, 
*ir  Talcs  of  a  Parrot  (Persian  and  En^diahj  by  H ad- 
ley);  tl>o  Tiilea  of  Bakhtyar  and  the  Ten  Viziers, 
Jtc.^  translated  by  Ouseley  (London,  1801).  Other 
similar  works  have  been  given  lu  by  Scott  in  Ida 
Tides,  Aiiecdutea,  and  Letters,  tranalated  from  the 
Arabic  and  Persian  (1800);  bjLanj^leiCin  hie  Contes, 
Sentenoea  et  Fablea,  tlr^  d'Auteurs  Arabes  et 
Feraana  (1788),  and  In  other  onllections  of  thl^  Mnd. 
It  was  also  through  the  Persian  that  the  great  weaJth 
of  Indian  literature,  in  fables  and  tales  waa  trans- 
mitted to  the  Arabs,  and  thence  to  Europe.  (See 
Arabian  NiUHTa.)  In  the  departments  of  history, 
geography,  and  atatistics  the  Persians  have  some 
large  and  valuable  worka.  Abu  Said,  or  Abdallah 
Ben  Abulkaain  Beidari,  wrote  a  universal  histfury 
from  Adam  to  his  own  time  (127G),  under  the  title 
of  Historical  Pearl  Neckhice.  Andrew  ^f  idler  has 
piibli&bed  iu  Persian  and  Latin  the  ei^djth  |mrt  of 
this  work,ivhicli  oontalna  tlie  history  rt{  China.  Turan 
Shall,  who  died  at  Ormuz,  1377,  vrnAe  a  Sbahnameh, 
t>f  which  an  abstract  is  given  in  I'edro  Texeira's 
liclacioncB  del  Origen  iJieticendancia  y  Suet'caion  de 
loH  II eyes  do  Persia  y  de  Homiuz  (Antwerp,  IGIO). 
MIrkhond,  who  flourished  in  1471,  \vpi>te  a  volumi- 
noui  biatorical  work,  entitled  Garden  of  Purity  in 
the  Hiitory  of  the  Prupheta,  Kinga,  and  Caliphs ,  of 
which,  bfesidea  the  fragtnent  in  Wilkins'  Persian 
Grammar,  four  extracts  have  been  pnbhshed— -in  the 
History  of  the  Persian  KingR,  by  Jenisch  (Vienna, 
Persian  and  Latin);  the  Hist^jry  of  the  Saasanidea, 
in  French  oxdy,  by  De  Sacy,  in  his  M^moirea  eur 
divenea  Aiitiqtntt^tt  de  la  Ferae;  the  History  of  the 
Samauidtt*,  by  Wilken  (Penianand  Latin^  Gdttingeu^ 
4to);  lyad  the  History  of  tho  Dynasty  of  the  Iish- 
niaelites,  by  Jourdain  in  his  Notice  de  THiiitoire 
universelle  de  ^lirkond,  &c,  (Paris,  1814,  Persian 
and  French).  A  complete  edition  of  Mirkliond^a 
work  waa  publiiihed  at  Bomlmy  in  two  Tola,  in  184fl, 
The   Tarik   el   I'abari  (a  History  of  Nations  and 


Kings)  waa  originally  written  in  Arabic  by  ^t 
hammed  Ebn  Gialfir' Mahomed  Ben  G^rir,  bot 
now  extant  only  in  a  Turkish  translation  ami  in 
Persian  translation  of  Balami  (French  by  Buljeuxi 
London,  1835),  llie  Lebtarik  (Marrow  of  ni*toryJ 
of  Kazwini  (fourteenth  centnry)  haa  be^n  trmnslat*!a 
into  Latin  by  Gaulmin  and  Galiand.  Feridbta  (iriiicll 
■ee)  was  the  author  of  a  History  of  Hiuduatan,  and 
another  of  Hekkan.  A  valuable  work  on  the  Mongol 
Empire  in  the  time  of  Akbar  is  the  Akbamaniwh  of 
the  Vizier  Abul  Faxl  (put  to  death  1604),  the  moit 
elegant  ^Titer  of  Hindustain,  written  by  oanuDand 
of  Akbar  himself.  The  two  first  paiti  of  thia  work 
contain  a  history  of  Akbar  and  hia  predeceswn;  ti^ 
third,  entitled  Ajeen  Akbari,  contains  a  geograpliiai], 
statistical,  and  biatorical  description  of  HindiistMi; 
with  much  other  information.  Of  this  third  p«tt 
Gladwin  has  published  extracta  under  the  title  AjeeA 
Akbery,  or  Institutea  of  the  Emjieror  Aklttr.  There 
are  numeroua  works  comprisiug  short  periods  of  time, 
tiB  single  dynasties  and  single  reigna*  The  Tank 
All  Moaaffer  contains  a  history  of  the  aeren  kings 
of  the  Moaaffer  family.  Shih  Baibur  left  valnahk 
commentaries  concerning  Hindustan*  translated  into 
PcDfian  by  Abdul  Eahim  (English  by  Br,  Leyden 
and  Mr,  Erakine).  Abul  Bisak  wrote  a  Life  of  tha 
Shah  Eokh  and  his  successora,  and  the  Histofy  of 
his  Embassy  to  China  and  Hindustan,  the  latter  of 
which  has  been  translated  by  Langles  in  his  CoUae- 
tion  portati  ve  des  Voyages*  llie  Chronicle  of  Wasaif 
(about  1333)  contains  the  history  of  the  suoocaKXt 
of  Genghb  Kbon,  and  is  written  in  an  extremely 
finished  stylo  (Persian  and  German  by  Von  Hammer, 
Vienna,  1856;  Persian  text  alone.  Bombay*  1853). 
Sherif  oddin,  or  MnDa  Sherifoddin  Ali  Yexdi  (fiftccatii 
century)  wrote  a  Biography  of  Timur,  full  of  fahka^ 
translated  into  French  by  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Psria^ 
1724).  Here  we  may  mention  the  Tuzukati  Timur,, 
translated  by  Davy  and  edited  by  White,  under  the 
title  Institutes  Political  and  ]Vlilitary,  written  ori- 
gio:dly  in  the  Mogul  language  by  the  great  Timor, 
translated  into  Ptraiim  by  Abu  Talib  Alhusseini, 
and  thence  into  English  (Oxford,  17^3,  4 to).  Sir 
W,  Jones  tranalated  into  French  a  History  of  Nadir 
Bhah  by  !Mirza  Mohammed  Mahadi  Khan  of  3Iaxan' 
derail.  A  History  of  the  Afghans  by  Neanict-uUah 
waa  tranakted  into  Fiigli*ib  by  Dorn,  and  published 
in  London  in  1S29.  A  History  of  India  from  17U5 
to  1782,  bearing  tho  title  Siyar  Mutakberio,  by 
Gholam-Huaain-Khan,  waa  ]iubliahed  in  an  Engliw 
translation  at  Calcutta  in  17Sd,  and  in  the  original 
in  1832.  One  of  the  most  recent  of  Pcrsi&n  histtvical 
works  ia  the  Measiri  sultanijje,  giving  the  histocy 
of  tho  reigning  dynasty  (Teheran,  18*25;  UngUih  hj 
Brydgea,  London,  1833). 

As  to  the  geographical  works  in  the  Peiaian  lan- 
guage, Ouseley  baa  published  a  fragment  of  the 
Clcimat  (the  Seven  Climates)  in  bis  Oriental  Collee^ 
tiuna,  and  an  abstract  of  the  Persian  tnm&Utiuci  of 
the  geography,  written  in  Arabic  by  Iba  HaokaL 
In  ethics  may  be  mentioned  the  Kabosstameh,  o»m- 
posed  by  a  Deilemite  prince  abont  1080  \G<^rman  W 
Biez;  Berlin,  1811);  and  Achlaki  JehJi  '  / 
ISll;  EnglLih  by  Thompson,  London,  1- 
in  rhetoric,  Hadfdk-ubbehighet  (the  Bowti^  .  ,  ^,., 
quence),  by  Shemseddin  (Calcutta,  18H);  and  Nahr- 
ul-fasahet  (the  Stream  of  Eloquence),  by  MirzakatU 
(Calcutta,  18 '20).  Geometry  and  astronomy  wec« 
also  cultivated  with  ardour  by  the  Pezsians.  Naae- 
reddin  of  Tkis  translated  and  Maimon  Haschid  oo«n- 
mented  upon  EucUd.  Omar  Chehan  (in  lo72).  in 
the  reign  of  ^lalek  Shah,  calculated  the  solar  year 
at  365  days  5  honra  48  minntea  and  4$  aocoada;  and 
among  the  astronomical  tabloa  oompnted  by  Fenlaas 
the  most  valuable  are  those  prepared  by  Ki 
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at  tho  commim<]  of  HulAtai  IIoTcaiL,  und  called  by  hia 
nnjne,  but  not  completed  till  fivo  years  after  Tlekftn*a 
death  {1 269),  and  those  draTra  up  In  the  first  half  of  the 
iifteentb  century,  under  the  superintendence  of  Ulug 
I*cigli,  by  a  largo  nuiober  of  aatronomersi  and  which 
were  published  by  Greavea  and  Hyde.  A  Feraiao  cai- 
rn rlar,  under  the  title  lluznameh  n&umz,  hat  likewiae 
l^en  printed.  The  works  upon  Hohammed,  the  Mo* 
hammcdan  religrion,  the  legends  of  theiuiints,  ftc.^  are 
numerous,  but  for  us  of  little  Interest,  The  rereinn 
ftbridgment  of  theVeda«,entitled  Oupnek'  bat,  al  though 
almost  unmtelligible  by  ua  (translated  int<»  I^atin  by 
Anqnetil  da  Perron,  1804,  two  voIsl  4to),  and  the  Dcs- 
atir  (wMdi  see),  are  important  monuments,  ITie  Pen- 
tateuch of  Mosea  in  the  Persian  lanj,maje,  tmnslated 
by  a  Jew  of  Thus,  is  in  Walton's  Polyglot.  Of  the 
Oospela  there  arc  two  translatkiUB^one  in  the  Polyj;hit 
above  named,  and  the  other  published  by  "WTieehxrk 
ir^ondoTi,  1657,  folio).  Among  the  more  import^it 
of  the  other  religiota  works  in  Persian  ore  Ulemal 
Islam,  which  given  information  relating  to  the  Old 
Persian  religion  (Pertian  by  Olshausen^  Paris,  1829; 
German  by  Vullers,  Eonn,  1S32);  and  the  Dabirjtan, 
containing  an  account  of  all  the  religions  of  Asia 
(Calcutta,  1S09;  English  hy  Troyer,  London,  1843). 
The  Persians  have  also  translated  many  works 
belonging  to  old  Indian  literature,  among  others 
the  epics  Kamayana  and  Mababharata,  besides  the 
abridgment  of  the  Vedas  already  mentioned 

The  Penuana  hai'o  paid  great  attention  to  their 
own  language;  of  this  the  number  of  lexicographical 
and  grammatical  works  extant  affords  abtitidaut 
proof.  The  Binall  Persiati- Turkish  dictionary  of 
Shfilddi  is  only  for  beginners.  That  of  Ardeshir  is 
more  celebrated;  and  also  the  15'aemet  Allah  {Delight 
of  God),  adopted  by  Castellys  as  the  basis  of  his;  but 
the  lest  are  the  Burhanid;ati  (Calcutta,  1815),  Fer- 
hengi  Schuuri  (Constantinople,  1742),  and  Htftkul- 
zum  (Lucknow,  seven  vols.  1S22)*  This  i-iew  is  suf- 
ficient to  sbowtbe  importance  of  the  Persian  language, 
since,  besides  being  in  the  East,  especially  in  India, 
what  the  Erench  is  in  Europe,  it  possesses  vahmble 
treasures,  not  only  of  native  literature,  but  also  of 
transldtionB  from  the  Arabic,  different  Indian,  and 
(»ther  languages,  the  originals  of  some  of  which  are 
lf»st,  and  of  others  are  inaccessible  to  ua.  We  are 
also  copiously  supplied  with  aida  in  ihia  study.  The 
grammars  of  Jonea  and  JUehardaon  (not  to  mention 
earlier  ones)  are  now  surpassed  by  Gladwin's  Persian 
Moonshce,  and  still  more  by  Lumsden's  Persian 
Grammar  (Calcutta,  1810).  In  Germany  VuDera 
has  published  the  best  Persian  grammar  (Giesisen, 
1S40).  Of  tbe  composite  dictionaries  the  most  com- 
plete are  Meninaki'B  Lexicon  Arabico-Persioo-Turci- 
cnm  (second  edition,  Vienna^  four  voU,  fob  17S0- 
1802).  Richardson's  Dictionary,  Persian,  Arabic, 
and  English,  Arc,  a  new  edition^  with  additions  and 
improvements  by  Johnson  (London,  1S52) ;  Barretto'a 
I'eraian  and  Arabic  Dictionary  (two  vols.);  Hopkin'a 
Abridgment  of  Richardson  (in  one  vol  ]810)j  and 
VuUer'a  Lexicon  Persico-Latinum  (Bonn,  two  Vi>Is. 
1S53-59)  are  the  beat,  Sluch  valuable  information 
ia  Gontaincd  in  Joneses  Commentaries;  Ouseley's 
Oriental  Collections  and  Persian  iliscellanies ;  Glad- 
'win's  Dissertations  on  the  Hhetoric,  Prosody,  and 
Ehyme  of  the  Persiiins,  in  the  Fundgniben  des 
Orients  (Klines  of  the  Ea^it);  in  the  valuable  works 
I  if  J.  von  Hammer,  and  other  authors  who  have 
treated  on  oriental  literature.  The  most  complete 
list  of  the  Persian  worlui  that  have  been  publii«hcd  in 
JCnropo  and  the  East  is  to  be  found  in  Zenker's  Bib- 
liotheca  Orientalis  (Leipzig,  two  vols.  1846-69). 

PERSIAN  ERA.    See  Epoch. 

PERSIAN  GULF,  a  sea  or  gulf  separating  Pereia 
from  Arabia^  and  communicating  with  the  Indian 


Ocean  by  the  Strait  of  Ormuz,  35  miles  wide;  its 
greatest  length  la  560  miles;  medium  breadth,  ISO 
tuilcs.  The  principal  river  which  runs  into  it  is  the 
Eaphrates,  and  it  receives  Mkewise  numerous  gnmll 
streams  from  the  mountains  on  the  Persian  Aide.  The 
only  imi>ortant  harbour  is  Bushirc,  on  the  Pendan 
coast.  Ther9  are  many  islands  in  the  gulf,  the 
liu^at  of  which  are  those  of  Kisbim  and  Ormuz, 
near  the  strait  of  that  name,  and  the  Bahrein  Isles, 
on  the  coast  of  Arabia.  The  weat  consti  especially 
in  the  neighl>ourhood  of  the  Bahrein  Islands,  is  cele- 
brated for  its  pearl  fisheries,  and  there  ts  good 
anchorage  on  the  east 

PERSIAN  POWDER,  a  powder  made  from  the 
flowera  of  the  Pi/rcthrum  lanunm  or  rot€umf  a  ]  lant 
belonging  to  the  nat\iral  ordt^r  Compciaitffi,  aiid  a 
native  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains.  It  is  largely  used 
in  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia  for  destroying  noxious 
insects,  and  has  latterly  been  introduced  also  into  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe  for  the  same  purpose, 
for  which  it  is  very  efficadoua. 

PERSIAN  WHEEL,  or  Noria,  an  apparatus  of 
simple  construction  used  for  raising  water.  It  is 
merely  a  watcr-wlie^  with  float-boards,  which  is 
placed  in  a  stream,  and  set  in  motion  by  the  water 
acting  on  the  float-boards;  a  number  of  buckets, 
movable  about  an  axis  above  their  centre  of  gravity, 
being  suspended  to  the  rim.  As  the  whetJ  goes 
rouuil  the  buckets  enter  the  water  in  succession,  and 
are  carried  up  f ulh  '  When  they  reach  the  highest 
[  point  they  strike  against  a  fijied  obstacle,  so  as  to  tilt 
over  and  empty  their  ctrntcnts  into  a  sixjut  or  reser- 
voir placed  to  receive  them.  Of  course  the  water 
can  bo  raised  by  this  contrivance  only  to  the  height 
of  the  diameter  of  the  wheel.  This  wheel  is  commou 
not  only  in  Persia,  but  abo  in  Egypt,  on  the  baid;s 
of  the  Nile,  in  Sr»ain,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  generally 
used  in  connection  with  a  avstem  of  irrigntion. 

PERSIGNY,  JEAjr  Gilbert  Victob  FjAii2i,  Deo 
DE,  m  French  atatesman  of  the  second  empire,  bom 
in  January,  1S08,  at  St.  Germain  Lespinasse,  in  the 
department  of  Loire;  died  at  Nice,  in  January,  1872. 
In  his  yoiith  ho  was  a  royalist;  but,  having  entered 
the  army,  he  had  his  views  changed,  and  was  con- 
verted iuto  a  republican  through  the  infiuence  of  one 
of  his  superior  othcers.  While  holding  these  aenti- 
ments  be  took  part  in  a  movement  among  a  section 
of  the  troopfl  in  favour  of  the  revolution  of  July 
(1S30),  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lay  himself  ojien  to 
the  charge  of  insubordination,  on  %\hi€h  account  he 
was  dismissed  the  service.  He  then  came  to  Paris 
without  means,  and  without  a  t>rofe«sion.  Here  his 
views  suffenxl  another  change.  Through  reading 
the  Jlemorial  de  Ste.-H<nine  he  was  gained  over  to 
the  Bonapartist  cause,  and  the  efforts  which  he  mmie 
in  furtherance  of  hia  new  political  creed  recommended 
him  to  the  favour  of  Louis  Napoleon  (afterwarda 
Naf>oleon  IIL),  who  was  then  Jiving  at  Arenenberg, 
in  Switzerland,  and  who  attached  him  to  his  person. 
He  was  henceforth  the  moat  acti\  e  and  zealous  of 
Louis  Napoleon's  supporters.  He  was  the  instigator 
of  the  military  rising  at  Strasburg  in  1S36,  and  bim- 
self  took  part  m  it.  He  was  arrested,  but  managed 
to  escape;  and  in  1840  shared  in  the  expedition  to 
Boulogne,  when  he  was  again  captured ;  and  on  thia 
occasion  he  wajs  condemned  by  the  Court  of  Peers  to 
t^venty  years*  confinement.  He  wsji  at  first  impri- 
soned in  the  fortress  of  Doullena;  but  as  hia  health 
was  found  to  be  suflfering,  his  captivity  waa  after- 
wards made  much  milder,  and  ultimately  was  nothing 
more  than  restriction  to  the  town  of  Versailles.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  February,  1848,  he 
bnsteued  to  Paris,  and  b^^^gan  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  turn  the  occaision  to  the  advantagr:;  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon.    He  brought  about  an  agreement  between  the 
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members  of  the  Napoleon  familvi  collected  their 
ivrlherents,  got  seveiral  journals  Btarted  in  their  in- 
terest, travelled  over  Eronce  on  their  behnlfi  and  in 
various  other  ways  largely  contributed  to  determine 
the  vote  by  which  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  nre- 
flident  of  the  republic^  on  the  10th  of  December, 
IS 49.  He  WAR  also  one  of  the  most  prominent  nctora 
in  the  coup  cTUat  of  December  2, 1S5L  In  January, 
1852,  he  was  nomiaated  miniBter  o£  the  interior,  and 
in  thiB  c&pttcity  signed  the  decrees  relative  to  the 
ocmfiflcation  of  the  Orleans  estates,  and  directing  the 
first  elections  to  the  torpt  Ugiilatif.  In  the  same 
year  he  married  the  only  daughter  of  the  Prince  of 
the  Moskwa,  on  which  occasion  he  waA  made  a  count. 
Un  the  31st  of  December,  in  the  same  year,  ho  was 
app<^inted  a  member  of  the  aenate.  In  1S54  he 
resiSjTitnl  bi9  pout  of  miniater,  and  in  the  following 
year  wtnt  as  ambassador  to  London*  In  1860  be 
again  filled  his  former  office;  but  in  1863,  when  the 
elections  in  Paris  turned  out  in  favour  of  all  the 
opposition  cjindi^lates*,  resigned  his  portfolio  once 
more.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  never 
again  took  offioe^  although  be  still  remained  a  devoted 
adherent  of  the  Bonapartists.  He  was  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  dtike  in  1863. 

PERSISTENCE  OF  VlStTilL  nrPRESSTON. 
The  ©ye  is  capable  of  receivinj^  the  image  of  an 
object  which  is  only  luminous  for  an  instant,  but 
the  impression  on  the  retina  disappears  only  after 
a  certain  time  has  alapaed^  generally  one-third  of  a 
aeoond.  Hence  a  luminons  p<}int  in  motiDn  appears 
as  a  luminous  line.  If  two  pictures  are  presented 
to  the  eye  in  successive  instants^  they  become  suficr- 
imposedj  owing  to  this  pcriistenoa  The  thaumatrope, 
pbcnakjst>osco[}e,  and  zoetrope  aro  toys  baaed  on  this 
phenomenon. 

PERSIU3,  full  name  Atims  Pkesius  FlaccuSi  a 
Roman  satirical  poet,  was  born  a*ti.  34,  at  Yolterra 
in  Etruria,  and  died  in  62.  According  to  some  Luna 
was  his  birth-place.  His  family  was  oJE  the  equestrian 
order,  and  he  received  his  education  at  Rome.  He 
was  on  friendly  ternie  with  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  time,  and  was  much  beloved  on  account 
of  the  purity  and  amenity  of  bis  manners.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years.  The  Stoic  CorDutua,. 
one  of  his  first  tea^bcnt,  published  six  satires  by  him, 
which  present  a  picture  of  the  prevailing  corniptioUj 
in  contrast  with  the  standard  of  Stoic  Avisdom  and  the 
old  Roman  severity.  They  are  distingoished  for 
vigour,  coneigenees,  and  austerity  of  tone.  Their 
ol«curity  ari-ics  in  part  from  their  alluMons  to  sub- 
jects now  uijknown,  and  in  part  from  their  abrupt 
and  concise  style.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Caaaubon  {Pnris,  IG05),  Orclli  (Zliricli,  1S22),  Jahn 
(Leipzig,  181^1,  and  Hoinrich  (Leipzig,  ISii).  Dry- 
den  and  Gitfortl,  among  others,  have  translated  th**ni 
into  English.  Madan's  edition  of  Juvenal  and  Per- 
siufi,  with  a  prose  transition  and  English  notes  (ITSi^), 
deserves  notice. 

PERSONAL  ACTIONS,  are  actions  brought  for 
the  specific  recovery  of  goods  and  chattels,  or  for  tli© 
redress  of  breaches  of  contract  or  other  injuries^  in 
contradistinction  to  real  arfionx  brought  for  the  reco- 
very of  lantls,  tenements,  and  other  heritable  pro- 
perty. 

PERSONALITY,  or  Personal  Phopehtt,  (n  the 
law  of  England,  consists  of  leases,  money,  gooijs,  and 
other  movables,  which  are  either  transferable,  or 
may  easily  become  iki.  It  comprehends  everything 
which  wants  the  two  requisites  of  a  real  estate'— 
duration  and  immobilitv» 

PEKSONUaCATION,  m  the  fine  arts,  poetry, 
and  rhetoric,  the  representation  of  an  inanimate  sub- 
ject as  a  persttn.  This  may  be  done  in  poetry  and 
rbetoric  either  by  giving  epithets  to  inanimate  sub- 


jects which  properly  belong  only  U*  pei«oii%or  by 
representing  them  as  actually  perfonning  the  part«i 
animated  beings.  In  the  latter  case  the  name  pro- 
sopopma  is  also  used  Strictly  speakixig  we  mxj  be 
said  to  personify  whenever  we  apply  an  epithM 
eitpreasive  of  life  to  an  inanimate  snbjectv  as  'awakeo- 
ing  nature/  *  raging  storm;*  but  a  little  ttsfiecUon  will 
show  US  that  o^inary  language  is  full  of  personifica- 
tions of  this  kind.  The  word  personification  ia  Hiesv- 
fore  generally  applied  only  to  a  formal  rcproentrtisii 
ol  a  thing  as  a  jieraon.  The  more  the  u&aginilibil 
prevails  among  a  people  the  more  common  aie  per- 
sonifications. Take^  for  instance,  the  tales  of  the 
Arabs.  As  reflection  acquire  the  aaoendeoey  pr- 
sonifi  cations  are  less  used.  Many  of  the  aacteal 
myths  are  personifications  of  powen  of  naion  or 
events  of  history, 

PEKSPECTRT:,  the  art  of  cop^^g  the  iqipear- 
ance  of  objects,  as  seen  from  a  certain  point  of  *iew. 
It  enables  the  artist  to  represent  objects  ooi  a  giTCii 
surface,  as  if  the  surface  were  trani^3arentv  and  the 
objects  were  seen  through  it.  As  we  see  by  mesiM 
of  the  rays  of  light  which  proceed  in  straight  liDs* 
from  the  objects  to  our  eyes,  per^ipective  rests  on 
optical  principles;  and  as  the  dmwing  of  the  form  of 
an  object  is  an  arrangement  of  Hues  and  angles  ac- 
cording to  geometricAl  principles, pen^j^ctire  maybe 
considered  as  a  branch  of  geometry.  That  part  of 
perspective  which  relates  to  the  form  of  the  objects 
differs  essentially  from  that  which  teaches  the  grada- 
tion of  colours  according  to  the  relative  distanoe  of 
objects.  Hence  p>erspective  is  divided  into  maiktm^ 
lical  or  linear  perspedire,  and  the  perFpectire  el 
colour  or  aerial  perspectire.  Both  are  of  the  grealisil 
importance  to  patnters,  architects,  sciilptonw  Ac 
Without  a  correct  observance  of  the  rules  of  per- 
spective no  picture  can  have  truth  and  life.  Fer^ 
spective  alone  enables  us  to  represent  foreshorteoiDgi 
with  aoairacy,  and  it  is  requisite  in  delineating  cvm 
the  simplest  positions  of  objects.  As  long,  tiMarefon^ 
as  its  ndea  were  unknown  the  act  of  drawing  neoee- 
aarily  remaiDcd  in  ita  infancy,  lliis  art  baa  beea 
most  cultivated  in  modem  times,  yet  the  paintiiigs 
found  in  Herculaneum  prove  that  the  ancient  Gredk 
pointers  were  acquaint^  with  it  in  some  mcasim: 

The  contour  of  an  object  drawn  upon  paper  or 
canvas  represents  nothing  more  than  such  an  int^r- 
Hection  of  the  %'isnai  rays,  sent  from  the  extremities 
of  it  to  the  eye^  as  would  arise  on  a  glass  put  in  the 
place  of  the  paper  or  canvas.  Now  the  sitnatioo  of 
an  obj  ect  at  the  other  side  of  a  glass  beiji^  given*  the 
delineation  of  it  on  the  glass  itself  depends  entMy 
on  the  sittiation  of  the  eye  on  this  side  of  the  gls«; 
in  other  words,  *on  the  rules  of  perspectiveL*  Sup- 
pose a  spectator  to  be  looking  at  a  prospect  without 
doors  from  li^Hthin  through  a  glass  window;  be  will 
perceive  the  shape^  size,  and  situation  of  every  object 
visible  upon  the  glass.  H  the  objects  are  near  the 
window  the  spaces  they  occupy  on  the  g1  a^s  will  be 
larger  than  when  they  are  at  a  greater  distanoe;  if 
they  are  parallel  to  the  window,  their  shapes  upon 
the  glass  will  be  parollci  likdi^ise;  if  they  are  obliqiie, 
their  shap<^  will  be  oblique,  and  so  on.  As  he  alters 
the  situation  of  his  eye,  the  situation  of  the  objects 
npon  the  window  uill  be  altered  also;  if  he  raises  his 
eye,  the  objects  will  seem  to  rise  higher  npaa  the 
window,  and  the  contrary  if  he  lowers  it.  The  hod* 
Eon  will  in  every  situation  of  the  eye  be  upon  a  lev^ 
with  it,  that  is,  the  imaginary  line  which  parts  tlM 
earth  and  sky  will  seem  to  be  raised  as  far  abcrve  the 
ground  upon  which  the  spectator  stands  as  his  eye 
is.  Now  suppose  the  person  at  the  window  keeping 
his  head  steady  draws  the  figure  of  an  object  smb 
through  it  upon  the  glass  wiUi  a  pencil^  as  If  the 
point  of  the  pencil  touched  theobjecty  he  would  then 
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have  a  tnze  represGQiatioii  of  the  object  in  perspectivo 
afl  it  appears  to  his  eye.  To  every  person  -wto  poa- 
seiaeB  a  general  knowledge  of  the  priiidplea  of  optica 
thli  mxi»t  be  self <e video  t^  for  as  vmon  m  occaisioned 
by  pencilfl  of  ray  a  coming  in  straight  linea  to  the  eye 
from  every  poiut  of  the  vitiible  object,  it  ia  phun  that 
hy  Joining  the|>oiiits  in  the  trans jMirent  plane  through 
which  all  ihoae  t>eiicila  respectively  pa^a  an  exiMit 


representation  mu»t  l*e  fnrmed  of  the  object  rb  it 
firppeara  t*>  the  eye  in  that  ptirdcular  podtit^o,  and  at 
thnt  dtterroined  distance.  Tho  accompanying  tigure 
will  make  thia  clearer.  Let  ua  eupixise  aiiy  objeit, 
aa  the  pyramid  A  D,  to  be  %  Sewed  by  a  8j>ectaUir  at 
c,  through  a  tranaparent  plane  t>E,  A  horizontal 
projection  of  the  vLiua!  ray  a  ta  made,  that  i»  to  aay, 
from  the  plane  or  horizontal  projection  of  IhEi  jioLnl 
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rcKpiirvtd  to  be  found  In  perspective,  a  line  is  drawn 
to  the  position  or  atatioa  point  of  the  afiectator,  aa 
Aac,  and  another  Hue  from  its  vertical  project! un  to 
the  eye  of  the  epectatflr,  as  a  a'  o.  At  the  poiiita  of 
intersection  <jf  the  fii-st  set  of  lines  with  the  hori- 
jsontal  projection  of  the  picture  a  perpendicular  cto' 
is  drawn,  and  the  intersection  of  this  witli  the  cor- 
responding line  from  the  vertical  projection  gives  the 
|vo*int  ci'  reijuired.  All  the  other  pointa  are  obtained 
in  the  same  manner.  Were  pictures  of  things  to  be 
always  first  drawn  on  transparent  plantta,  thw  simpvle 
operation,  with  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded, 
would  compriao  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  per- 
spective. As  this,  however,  is  far  from  being  the 
case,  rules  must  be  deduced  from  optics  and  geometry 
for  drawing  representations  of  visible  objects  on 
opaque  planen,  and  the  application  of  these  rules 
const itutcii  what  is  properly  called  the  art  of  per- 
spective. There  are  uf^ed  in  perspective  a  certain 
number  of  terms  peculiar  te  the  art,  detinitions  of 
wliich  are  ntcesaary  to  an  intelligent  use  of  them. 
The  oriffinal  object  is  that  which  is  made  the  subject 
of  the  picture.  Oriffinal  plane§  or  lines  are  the  sur- 
faces or  lines  of  orimnal  objects.  The  point  of  liew 
is  the  situation  of  the  eye.  The  point  of  si^kt  is  the 
(Kiint  in  the  perspective  plane  whith  is  nearest  to  the 
eye,  being  directly  opposite  to  the  point  of  view. 
All  lines  which  in  nature  are  perpendicular  to  the 
ground  plane^  or  to  a  vertical  plane  which  is  raised 
upon  it  as  a  base,  meet  in  the  peiat  of  sight,  which  is 
thus  their  ranishinp  poinL  The  point  of  sight  is  also 
called  the  rattre  of  the  pictaro.  A  lisiml  rat^  is  a 
line  frf>m  the  object  to  the  eye.  If  the  object  is  a 
(Kiint,  there  is  but  one  visual  ray;  if  it  is  a  line,  the 
visual  rays  form  n  triangle;  if  it  is  a  square,  they 
form  a  pyramid;  if  a  circle,  a  conCi  &c.  The  prin* 
cipal  visual  ray  is  that  from  the  ueare^it  point  in  the 
pi cturc,  or  ftoint  of  sight.  The  j>cr*peci ire pta nt  is  the 
surface  on  which  the  picture  is  delineated,  or  it  it  the 
transparent  surface  through  which  we  suppose  objects 
to  be  viewed.  The  directiwj  plane  is  a  plane  sup- 
rosed  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  paral- 
lel to  the  perspective  plane.    The  rpvund  plane  is  the 


earth,  or  the  plane  RUrface  on  which  the  spectator 
and  objects  are  situated.  Tlie  horicon  or  horizont^ 
plane  is  one  parallel  Uy  the  ground  plane,  and  at  the 
height  of  the  spectator's  eye.  The  horizontnl  tine  la 
the  intefsectioD  of  the  pii^ture  or  persjxjctive  plane 
with  the  horizontal  plane.  The  tjrottnd  line  ia  tho 
intersection  of  the  pe^slx^ctive  plane  with  the  ground 
plane,  or  it  is  the  line  on  which  the  picture  is  sup- 
posed to  stand.  The  pcrpmdicidaf  is  a  line  on  the 
perspective  plane  drawn  through  the  point  of  si^ht, 
perpendicular  to  the  ground  line  and  luiri/ontjd  line. 
The  points  of  dintnnrt.  are  fwiinta  on  the  pcra}>ective 
plane,  set  off  from  the  point  of  sight,  sometiittes  om  i 
the  horizontal  line  and  sometimes  on  the  perpendl*  ' 
cular,  at  the  Bamo  disUmce  from  the  point  of  sight 
that  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  at  from  the  perspective 
plane* 

Projections, — The  projections  of  a  body  are  the 
different  modes  by  which  it  may  bo  delineated  on  a 
plane  surface.      Scmographic  projection  represents 
objects  aa  they  actually  appear  to  the  eye  at  limited 
distances^    Orlh&p'aphtc  projection  represents  object* 
aa  they  would  appear  to  tlie  tsye  at  an  infinite  dii»  | 
tance,  the  rays  which  proceed  from  them  being  par* 
allel  instead  of  converging.     The  shadow  which  a 
body  c:if  ts  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  may  be  cons  idc  red 
as  an  orthographic  projection.      In  this  projection 
lines  which  are  [larallel  in  the  original  are  parallel 
in  the  picture,  and  do  not  converge  to  any  vanishing 
point.   Their  comparative  length,  also,  is  not  affecteS  i 
oy  difference  of  apparent  distance.     Orthographic 
projection  is  much  nsed  in  delineating   buildings, 
machinery,  $lc^  because  those  parts  of  tbo  drawing' 
which  are  not  foreshortened  maintain  their  true  rela-^ 
tive  size,  so  that  measures  can  be  taken  frum  themu  J 
The  term  ifhmwaihtc  projection  is  sometimes  used  ] 
to  express  the  horisiuntal  delineation,  or  ground  pla 
of  an  object.     A  birds-tyt  Hew  is  a  «cenograf>hic  or 
orthographic  projection  taken  from  an  elevated  poiut 
in  the  air  from  which  the  eye  is  supposed  to  look 
down  upon  the  objects.   Geometrical  and  mechamcalj 
methods  vi'iU  enable  a  person  not  previously  convcT"  " 
sant  with  the  art  to  obtain  correct  penpective  repror 
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BeutatlcmB  of  any  object  But  by  long  practice  is 
drawtD^  from  ii&tiir6  a  oertoin  tact  is  acquired  by 
painters^  wliieli  enablce  tbern,  l>y  the  iwjcumcy  of  tLe 
eye  and  judg^metit  alone,  to  make  cori-ect  views 
of  objecta  without  the  jud  of  any  computation  or 
mochanlcal  process. 

Etiually  important  witb  linear  perspective  is  turial 
pertpectitfj  though  not  founded  on  eqviidly  demon- 
strable rules.  It  teaches  how  to  Judi^'e  of  the  degn?© 
of  light  which  objecta  reflect  in  proportion  to  their 
distance^  and  of  the  gradation  of  thcnr  tints  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  intervening  air.  The  De{u*e8t  objects 
only  appear  in  their  tnje  colours  and  full  lig-ht.  In 
the  caae  of  the  mnro  flistant  the  light  and  colour 
bei^onie  blenikd  with  tho  colours  of  the  vupoure  which 
fin  the  air,  in  proportion  to  their  distance,  until  at 
laBt  tho  objects  become  lot<t  in  an  indistinct  maes^  of 
a  bluish  tinge,  in  tho  horixon,  whilflt  their  colour  and 
that  of  the  air  become  one.  Tho  proportion  of  this 
dffjtmdaiion^  m  it  h  cdledj  ia  iraalatea  by  the  purity 
of  the  air,  being  grtiater  according  m  there  i«  more 
vaptjur  in  the  air.  Hence  distant  objecta  in  a  clear 
southern  air  appear  much  nearer  than  they  really 
ore,  to  im  eye  accustomed  to  a  thick  northern  atmo- 
sphere. As  the  air  changes  the  aerial  perspective 
mufit  change,  iforning,  iitK>n,  evening,  moondhine^ 
winter,  summer,  the  sea,  &t^.,  all  have  their  different 
aerial  perspective.  In  a^^rial  perspective  the  wenk- 
ening  of  the  tint«  corresponds  to  the  foreshortening 
of  the  receding  lines  in  linear  jjerspectivo.     In  the 


ilhiminated  parts  of  objects  the  tints  Are  ] 
more  broken  and  liucbiating.  The  ahadtid  pftfts  arc 
often  aided  by  reflection.  If  the  degree  <if  the  dsn- 
sity  of  the  air  la  given,  the  degreca  of  these  grsular 
lions  may  also  he  determined^ — ^not  by  mafchpmatii'aJ 
rules,  indeed^  but  by  dose  ohservation  of  nature.  By 
aernd  perspective  two  results  are  obtauied: — L  'E^^ 
object  in  a  picture  receives  that  d^ree  ckf  GQloar  and 
light  whii:h  belongs  to  its  distanoe  from  the  eye.  2. 
The  various  local  tones  are  made  to  unite  in  one 
chief  tone^  ivhich  is  nothing  else  than  the  oonmnan 
colour  of  the  air,  and  the  light  which  penetnrfea  it. 
Tho  charm  and  harmony  of  a  picture,  porticiilaily  of 
a  landnicape,  (lc]>eiid  greatly  upon  Sk  oarredt  a{]|)li' 
cation  of  aerial  pera|>ective.  Aerial  perapectiTo  is 
hardly  found  at  all  in  the  productions  of  the  ancient 
German  and  Italian  schools  to  the  tim«  of  Perugma 

The  methods  of  perspective  comisonly  practlaeil 
are  extremely  eomplesc  and  difficult  to  foUov.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  here  with  giving  one  or  tm% 
simple  iUustratlonB  of  the  principles  laid  down  ia  tlic 
foregoing, 

L  To  draw  iltc  perspective  of  a  pavtmmi  of  §q^mfu, 
£wo  of  tht  tidet  of  the  jgunret  beinff  pardUd  Co  IJU  htkm 
of  tht  picture. 

The  squares  having  two  of  their  sides  parallel  to 
the  l:»Lse  of  the  pictnre,  their  other  two  sides  will  hitve 
for  their  vamshing*poiat  the  point  of  sight,  and  the 
point  of  distance  will  be  the  vanishing-point  of  the 
diagonals.     Set  off  on  the  base  of   the  pictore  si 
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123,  &C.  (Fi'g^  2),  divisions  e+|ual  to  the  sides  of  the 
squarei  draw  through  these  to  the  point  of  sight  o 
lines  which  are  the  perspectives  of  tho  sidea  of  the 
squares,  perpendiculnr  to  tho  picture^  and  intcrBoct 
these  by  a  diagonal  drawn  from  any  point,  as  1  to  D, 
the  [joint  of  distance,  and  tlirough  the  pointnof  inter- 
section draw  lines  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  picturiij, 
II.  To  dm  w  Ifte  perspective  of  a  cirde. 
Let  A  B  a  &  (Fig.  3)  be  tho  projections  of  the  picture, 
€  c  tho^e  of  the  eye,  o  the  point  of  diatancei  li  KL  the 
given  circle.    Tlie  most  expe- 
ditious method  of  o [derating  is  A 
to  circmBBcribo  the  circle  by                            ~~ 
a  square.    The  oirde  touches 

the  sqnare  at  four  points  •  and         o 

if  the  diagonalB  of  the  square  '^-..^ 

are  drawn  they  intersect  the  '  *"~*-^ 

circle   at   four  other  points,  *"*'--, 

which  gives  eight  points,  the 

porspettivea  of  >vhich  are  e^isi- 

ly  found.  Thus,  then,  we  draw 

1^  perspectives  of  the  square  ^ 

and  of  its  diameters  and  dia-  

gonals,  and  then  project  on 

the  base  of  tho  picture  a  b  the  points  I J  K  L  in  K^  and 
l'  and  k"  and  l"',  and  from  these  points  draw  the  lines 
k'V,  l"  c,  which  cut  the  diagonals  in  ij  k  l^  and  through 
these  and  the  four  others,  E PO H,  the  circle  is  to  be 
traced  by  hand.  As  the  circle  is  a  figure  which  hos 
very  frequently  to  be  drawn  in  perspective,  we  shall 
consider  it  undisr  another  aspects    Let  there  he  any 


number  of  points  taken  m  the  circumferenoe  of  tl}# 
original  circle  (Fig.  d)|  and  suppoao  lines  dzswit  to  \ 


J£* 
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them  from  tho  eye  r.  as  the  tangents  accuse,  Himf 
it  is  evident  that  the  collection  of  all  these  Ixnett 
foims  the  projection  of  a  scalene  oone^  hAVln^  its 
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hame  circular,  imd  its  miinmit  in  the  eye  of  the  «pec- 
tator.  Let  us  conceive  thia  cone  cut  by  the  ^plane  of 
the  picture,  and  its  ftection  in  the  picture  will  l>e  the 
perspective  of  its  base  or  of  the  given  dide.  This 
operation  con  be  performed  by  the  rules  of  deserip- 
tive  geometry,  &nd  the  result  will  be  the  same  oa  by 
the  problem  above.  The  perspective  of  thiB  dicle 
ia,  then,  neoeasorily  an  ellipse,  since  it  is  the  result 
of  the  section  of  a  cone  by  a  plane  which  pasaes 
through  both  aides,  and  is  not  pikrallel  to  its  base.  It 
is  further  to  he  obeerred  that  in  the  ellipse  the  prin- 
cipal axij  m  n  does  nnt  paK»  through  the  point  o,  the 
perspective  of  the  tiriginal  centre  of  the  circle,  but  ia 
tbe  perspective  of  a  chord  H  N  determined  by  the 
tangents  MCjfic, 

homctrk  Ptrtpcctive. — This  is  a  conventional  man- 
ner of  reproBcmting  an  object^  in  which  it  has  some- 
what the  appearance  of  a  perapebttvedrawingi  with  the 
advantage  of  the  lines  situated  in  the  three  visible 
plonea  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  retaining  their 
exact  dimensions.  For  the  representation  of  such 
objectSi  therefore,  as  have  their  principal  parts  in 
planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  this  kind  of  pro- 
jection is  particularly  well  adapted.  The  name  tto- 
metrkal  was  given  to  this  projection  by  Professor 
Farish  of  Cambridge. 

The  principle  of  isometric  representation  consists 
ki  selecting  for  the  plane  of  the  projection  one  equally 
inclined  to  three  principal  axes  at  right  angled  to 
each  other,  se  that  all  straight  lines  coincident  with 
or  parallel  to  these  axe?  are  drawn  in  projection  to 
the  some  scale.  The  axes  are  called  isometric  axes, 
and  all  lines  parallel  to  them  are  called  isometric 
Hnes.  The  planes  containing  the  isometric  axes  are 
isometrio  planes;  the  point  in  the  object  projected, 
assmned  as  the  origin  of  the  a^es,  i^  cadkid  the  regu- 
lati  tig- point* 

If  any  of  the  solid  angles  «f  a  cube  (Fig.  4)  he 
made  the  reguhiting-point,  and  the  three  lines  which 
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meet  in  it  the  uiometric  axes,  then  it  may  be  demon- 
strated that  the  phme  of  projection,  to  be  such  that 
these  axes  will  make  equal  angles  with  it,  mu^t  be 
at  riglit  angles  to  that  diogonul  of  the  cube  which 
passes  througb  the  regulating-poiut  The  projection 
of  tlie  cube  will  therefore  beasABCDEyo  in  the 
figure. 

PERSPIRATION,  or  Sweat,  the  fluid  secretion 
of  the  jiudoriparmii  or  ^wttit-glaiid*  of  the  akin.  The 
term  *  persijiration '  i»,  however,  sometimes  n&ed  to 
include  all  the  secretions  of  the  skin,  such  as  those 
of  the  if&ficeouj!  (jlufids  or  folfieUif  &c.  llie  sweat 
GonsiatB  of  part  of  the  watery  constituents  of  the 
blood,  separated  therefrom  hy  the  sweat^glaada,  and 
eliminated  on  the  surface  of  the  sldn  in  drops  of 
Huid.  The  sweat  secretion,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stanoes,  is  evaporated  from  oS  the  akin  as  fast  as  it 
appears.  But  after  \iolent  exerciscp  when  the  body 
id  exposed  to  a  great  heat,  even  during  periods  df 


strong  mental  emotion,  or  in  certiun  diseases,  the  per- 
spiration may  collect  in  greater  quantity,  and  appear 
in  the  form  of  visible  drops  of  fluid.  The  sweat- 
g^lands  are  situated  in  tbe  subcutaneous  adipose  or 
fat-tisaae  of  the  skin.  Each  consists  of  a  coiled-up 
tube,  furming  a  glandular  fitructurc,  which  is  in  vested 
by  a  capillary  net-work  mt  bltiOil-ve>^els.  The  tube  is 
continued  in  a  spiral  form  upwarcks  thruugh  the  cuiiji 
or  true  skin,  when  it  becomes  etralght  and  aacendj* 
thii5Ugh  the  epidtnnh  to  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
where  it  oijens  in  im  oblique  valvular  aperture.  Tlie 
duct  may  again  exhibit  a  spiral  conformation  near  its 
termination  on  the  skin-surface.  The  duct  is  line*! 
by  epithelial  cells,  coutinttotis  with  those  of  tbe  epi- 
dermis itself.  The  oixniii^s  of  the  sweat-ducts 
constitute  the  popular  *  pores'  of  the  skin.  Tbe 
largest  and  most  numerous  ducts  are  situateil  in  the 
jiahn  of  the  hand  Krauise  estimates  then:  number 
in  this  situation  at  27 3G  to  the  square  inch;  and 
Erasmus  Wilson  states  their  number  at  35*28  to  the 
same  area.  The  solo  of  the  foot  is  also  aa  abund- 
antly supplied ;  and  these  ducts  aud  glMids  occur  in 
less  numbers  and  of  fimallcr  size,  over  the  entire  body 
surface.  In  the  neck  and  back  they  numl>er  only 
about  417  to  the  square  inch  (Krause);  and  the  same 
authority  says  that  the  entire  number  in  the  body 
is  2,SS1,42S.  If  placed  together,  the  entire  sweat- 
glands  would  form  an  evaporating  surface  of  about 
8  square  inches;  that  ia,  reckoning  each  orifice  or 
sweat- pore  to  present  a  diameter  of  -^^th  of  a  line. 
The  *■  line '  Krause  estimates  as  equal  to  ^th  of  an 
inch. 

The  insensible  perspiration  of  the  sldn  is  a  term 
used  by  pbyaiologista  to  denote  the  matters  oapo- 
rated  ifrem  the  skin^  and  which  are  thus' continually 
being  got  rid  of  without  being  noticeil  The  xwcat 
itself,  collecting  in  drops  on  the  ^kin-surface,  is  termed 
in  opfiositioti,  sentibk  perspirtUion. 

The  anahitU  of  sweat  has  always  formed  a  matter 
of  dispute^  chiefly  from  the  difliculty  of  obtaining  the 
secretion  in  sutlicient  quantity  to  make  an  exact 
estimate  of  its  ci>mfiDunda.  In  onlinary  sweat,  water, 
carbonic  add,  and  sebaceous  matter  may  bo  assumeit 
to  be  the  chief  constituenia.  Thenard,  analyzing  the 
Bwcat  obtained  frc»m  a  flannel  shirt  washed  in  din- 
tilled  water,  found  chloride  of  sodium,  acetic  aciil» 
phosphate  of  sod%  phosphate  of  lime,  traces  of 
oxide  of  iron,  and  an  animal  subs^nee.  Ber/elius 
obtained  chloride  of  sodium,  chloiido  of  ammonium, 
and  lactic  acid,  in  sweat  from  the  forehead.  Ansel- 
mino,  in  the  sweat  collected  from  his  own  arm  placed 
in  a  gljosa- cylinder,  found  water,  carbonic  acid,  and 
acetate  of  ammonia ;  and  from  the  dried  residue  or 
ashes  of  sweat,  he  obtained  soda,  in  the  form  of  the 
sulphate,  phocrphate,  and  carbonate,  potash,  chloride 
of  sodium ;  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime ;  and 
oxide  uf  iron  (traces).  A  certain  amount  of  mra  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  normal  constituent  of  sweat- 
tiuid.  (jorup-Beaanez  sajrs  that  the  general  and 
ordinary  composition  of  perforation  is  included  under 
the  liat  of  water,  fat,  urea,  acetic,  butyric,  and  formic 
acid,  and  salts — the  tatter  being  chlorides  of  s/idium 
and  potasaiimi,  earthy  phosphates  and  sulphates; 
together  with  oxide  of  iron. 

The  quantity  of  sweat  evolved  from  the  skin  baa 
been  estimated  by  Valentin  at  nearly  14  lbs.  daily, 
or  11,7-14  grains.  This  calculation  ia  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  exbalaUon  from  the  respiratory 
organs  and  skin  together  amounted  daily  to  19,000 
grains  or  2^  lbs.  From  tliis  total  quantity  5000 
grains  are  subtracted  for  the  pulmonary  exhslation, 
and  225fl  grains  for  the  excess  of  weight  of  the  ex- 
baled  carbonic  add  over  that  of  the  c<]utd  volume  of 
inhaled  oxygen;  leaving  a  remaind<?r  of  1 1,744  grains. 
Lavoisier  and  Sequin  calculated  that  IS  grains  per 
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minute  represent  the  loss  by  jvulmonary  and  cutaneoiia 
estliftlAtiori  together.  Of  theikj  18  jfrains  11  are  cal- 
culated to  be  exhaled  by  tho  akin,  and  7  by  the  lunj^. 
The  carbonic  acid  got  rid  of  by  the  «ikia  is  calculated 
to  amount  to  about  yn^h  of  that  exlialed  by  the  lungs, 
this  calculatiou  ap^lyiiig  t(i  warm-hlooded  amimals 
only  (Renault  and  Kelset)*  In  ampbibiatm  (froga, 
&c.),  in  whiiih  the  skiii  pbkya  a  mort)  important  part 
in  respiration  p  the  &mmmt  of  carhonie  acid  exhaled 
\m  much  greater  than  that  above  stated  to  occur  in 
wann-liloodt  d  animak.  A  frogTt  the  lungs  of  which 
ha'l  InetJii  tut  out,  generated  by  ita  skin  i  cubic 
inch  of  carbonic  acid  in  eight  houra.  The  amount 
of  water  If  tapour  secreted  by  the  ftkin  has  been 
roughly  calculated  to  amount  to  double  of  that  ex- 
baled  bj  the  longs  in  the  aame  or  during  any  given 
time.  The  entire  subject  of  transpiration  by  the 
akin  sbowa  bow  very  closely  connected  is  that  func- 
tion mtb  respiration  or  breathing — this  fact  being 
tnore  folly  touched  upun  hi  connection  with  the  sub* 
jecta  of  litsFiEATiON  and  the  Skin  itself  (which  see), 
PERTH,  or  rEiiTHSMiRK,  a  large  central  county 
cif  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Abertleeii»bire 
and  luvemess-Bhiro;  on  the  east  by  ForfarBbire;  oti 
the  west  by  Argykihirc^  Stirlingshire,  and  Dumbar- 
touahire;  and  un  the  »outh  by  Stirlingshire,  Clack- 
manuanskire,  and  Kinrosa-flhire,  with  two  small  de- 
tached portions,  one  <in  the  northern  ftbore  of  tho 
Firth  <if  Fortli,  btitween  Clackniannaix  and  Fife, 
ft  mllcfl  long  by  about  3  broad;  and  the  other  on  the 
noutb  aide  of  the  Forth  above  Stirling,  aiurrountletl  on 
oil  Hitlea  by  that  county,  ^Extreme  length,  east  to  west, 
t>^  miles;  breadth,  north  to  south,,  60  milet^.  Area  by 
tbe  ordnance  survey  1^064,690  acrca,  of  which  32,000 
acres  are  water*  Its  surface  is  btfaufcifuUy  diverai^ed 
uith  mountain  and  valley^  wood,  rock,  lake,  and  rirer, 
alternating  with  wide  and  fertile  plidnB,  in  a  high 
itato  of  cultivation.  Iii  abort,  all  tho  more  striking 
charactcriistlcs  of  tbe  But-at  and  moBt  |)ietures4|ue 
scenery  of  Scotland  are  concentrated  in  this  single 
county,  combined  with  the  most  favoiiral>le  H|}ccimeus 
of  its  pastoral  districts.  The  part  of  the  Grampian 
chain  in  Perthshire  comprijj&i  some  of  the  highest 
summits  in  the  kingiltmi,  three  of  which  approach 
40 (JO  feet  above  wja-levcl,  while  several  otliers  are 
l>etween  2000  feet  and  3(300  feet;  the  bighejst  in  tbe 
county  in  Benlaweins,  estimated  at  3916  feet.  l*he 
beautiful  and  extenfiivo  valley  a  or  'stratha'  of  Perth- 
shire are  no  leu  remarkable  than  its  mountaina.  The 
principal  of  these  are  Strat hall au,  Stratbeam,  Strath 
Tay,  Strath  Airdle,  and  Strtithmore,  tbe  last  extend- 
ing into  Forfarabire.  Next  come  ita  fertile  and  pic- 
turesque glcuB,  Glen  Tilt,  Glenorchy,  Glenfalloch, 
Glenlyon,  and  numerous  others,  Tlie  north-west  and 
northern  parbi  of  tbe  county  belong  to  the  great 
primitive  district  of  the  north  of  Scotland;  many  of 
the  mountains,  including  some  of  tbo<fte  in  the  Gram- 
pian range,  aro  csomj^K^wed  of  mica-slate,  intennixed 
with  hornblende- slate  and  quarts  rock,  and  in  some 
parta  with  a  small  portion  of  crystalline  limestone^ 
The  Ocbil  Hilla,  in  tbe  tfouth-eadit  part  of  the  county, 
consist  chierty  of  porphyry  and  amygdaloid.  The 
princifial  rivers  are  the  Tay,  tbft  basin  of  wliich  oom- 
j»rt»es  nearly  the  whole  otunty;  tbe  Forth,  'E&m^ 
Teith,  Lyon,  Garry,  Tuminel,  &c;  The  chief  lakes 
arc  Loch  Tay^  a  magnificent  expanse  of  water, 
16  miles  long;  Loch  Erich t.  Loch  Kannoch,  Loch 
Katrine,  and  several  other  sm^aller  but  not  less  beau* 
tifid  lakes.  The  cultivated  land  in  the  county  in 
ISij^l  waa  345,7bS  acres,  or  leas  than  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  surface.  The  most  valuable  tract  of  low  land 
is  what  is  called  the  Carse  of  Cowrie  in  the  south- 
east, bebi!^  the  di.^trict  bounded  by  the  Tay  on  tho 
sotitii  ami  west,  and  the  Sidlaw  Hills  on  tho  north. 
lU  BoU  Is  mostly  a  deep  rich  clay ;  and  in  point  of  fer- 


tility it  is  not  pt rhaps  Burjjassed^  if  ^iiallet!^  1 
land  in  the  kingthjm,     'J*he  lower  part  of  Strali 
cuUbifitd  of  a  aiinilar  soil,  and  is  hanlly  less  fei 
In  the  Carso  of  Go\\Tie,  and  other  fertile  tract^  , 
wheat  and  l>eans  an*  the  priucii^al  objects  of  cultira*  i 
turn.     In  the  mitlland  di.stricta  barley,  and  in 
bi^'her,  Lvnta  are  the  principal  crops.      Potatoes  and  I 
turnips  are  also  extensively  cultivated.     Corn  cropi 
in  1883  covered  103,050  acres,  gnsen  crop*  ^0,799,  i 
clover  and  grasses  in  rotation  100,631,  permanent  I 
pasture  87,004.    Considerable  quantities  of  fratt  are 
fjruduced  in  tbe  vales,  particularly  in  Gowric    The 
cattle  in  tbe  county  in  18S3  numbered  73,097,  Hm  < 
sheep  U06,640— a  greater  number  of  sbeep  than  mi 
any  county  except  Argyle  and  Invemeaa.    Th«  V 
and  cotton  manufacture  are  carried  on  to  a  crrtnin 
tjxtent  in  tbe  county;  still,  on  the  whole,  I 
may  be  regarded  as  an  eaaentially  agncultuT 
The  fiiiheries  of  the  Tay  are  about  the  moctt  vaiumuio 
in  ScotlaotL    The  county  returns  one  member  to  1' 
House  of  Commons.    Principal  towns — Perth,  Blait^ 
^'ouTie,  Crieff,  and  Dunblane.    Pop.  in  187l»  127,766; 
in  1881,  1*29,007* 

PERTH,  a  dty  and  royal  and  parliamenfcazy  borgll 
of  Scotland,  capital  of  the  county  of  the  i 
beautifully  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tay,  . 
here  crossed  by  a  siinfkle  but  elegant  bridge  of  nine 
arches,  SSO  feet  long  by  22  feet  wide;  and  ai  tbe 
common  junetiun  of  railways  from  Dundee,  Aber- 1 
deeUj  Gifts j^ow,  Edinburgh,  and  Invemeaa,  S3  i   " 
N,N,w\  of  Etlinburph.  From  whatever  quarter  it  is  ap-  ' 
proaebed  it  presents  a  very  striking  and  attracttre 
appearance,  owing  partly  to  ita  noble  river,  partly  ta 
tbe  verdant  slopes  and  well-woo<)ed  hills  by  which  it 
b  surrounded^  and  partly  to  ite  spacious  and  beautifuL 
meadows,  situated  *m  its  north  and  south  sidesv  and  I 
called  respectively  tbe  North  and  the  South  Indi;  ^ 
the  former  skirting  the  margin  of  tbe  river,  and  pardj 
converted  into  a  level  rhce-course,  and  the  latter 
intersected  by  the  Edinburgh  road,  sniTvunded  with  • 
rows  o£  stately  trees  and  with  stately  Tillaa.     Tb«  •{ 
town,  oncti  surrounded  by  walls^  flanked  with  tow«i\  . 
of  which  no  vestiges  now  remain,  is  laid  out  wHll  i 
considerable  regularity,  and  oontalna  aeveiml  aptdam  ^ 
streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles^  and  tome 
handsome  teirooes  and  crescents.     Tho  public  build- 
in  ga  include  St.  Johns,  a  very  ancient  stmctnie,  in 
the  pointed  style,  with  a  massive  square  tower,  ter*  . 
minating  in  a  spire,  originally  forming  only  one  churdv  I 
but  now  converted  into  three  pamh  <^ait;bes;  Bk  j 
Paul's,  also  a  parish  church,  of  modem  erection,  with 
a  lofty  steeple;  an  Episcopal  church  in  tbe  cathedral 
style,  and  another  built  in  1S58;  several  Free,  United 
Presbyterian,  and  other  churches;  the  County  Build- 
iugfl,  an  elegant  Grecian  structure,  facing  tlie  Tm%  J 
with  a  portico  of  twelve  fluted  columns;  immediai^y  1 
behind  it  the  City  andCoiimty  Prison,  tbe  Penitentiary  ] 
or  General  Prison,  fyrrning  one  of  the  largest  ediSceai  j 
of  the  kind  in  Scotland;  the  City  and  County  Infinn- 
ary,  the  Koyal  Lunatic  Asylum,  finely  situated  cm  thfl  I 
north  side  of  Kiunoul  Hill;  the  academj^  < 
a  handsome  budding,  and  furnishing  a  superior  € 
of  education;  the  grammar  and  various  otbar i 
the    Antiquarian    Society,   occupying:  ^ 
building  e^iUetl  MaTshall's  Monument,  which  < 
a  public  library,  in  addition  to  the  mnaeum  of  the 
society;  a  neat  theatre,   and  infantry  and  catvlry 
barracks.     Tbe   principal   mnnufacturea   conaisi  of. 
cotton  coloured  goods,  intended  specially  formnbivllii 
CO  vet's;  checked  and  striped  ginghama,  winoeTs,  i 
gala  plaids,  imitation  India  shawls,  manj  of  ^ ' 
for  the  Turkey  market;  handkerchiefs^  ecarfis,  aal' 
trimmings;  ink,  carriages,  castings,  and  various  ar- 
ticles in  irr>n.     There  are  also  several  brewerica  and 
distilleries,  bleach  and  print  fields,  dyo-worki^  tafr> 
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tic^ricSi  rope-walkSf  a  largo  flax  and  several  floor  mSlht  I 
and  building  jordJi,  at  which  both  Bteamera  imd  sail- 
ing veBsela  are  cotieti-ucted,  Th©  trade,  favoured 
both  by  tbe  Dumerous  railways  which  coutro  here, 
and  the  river,  which,  in  coQseqvieiioe  of  important 
improvement^  bow  admits  vessels  of  300  tons  to  tho 
town,  i^  large  and  increasing.  The  imports  from 
fortii^ti  ports,  and  more  especially  from  the  Baltic,  are 
timber,  cheese,  clover-seed,  and  linseed;  f)aX|  spirits, 
ludet,  hark,  smalt,  madder,  tar,  bon^,  &cw;  and  coast- 
wise, coal,  lime^  salt^  manure,  &:c.  The  foreign  exports 
are  trifling;  but,  coastwise,  indude  large  quantities  of 
potatoes,  chiefly  to  London,  com,  timber,  and  slates;. 

Perth  is  generally  supposed  to  be  of  KomaQ  origin, 
jmd  to  bave  had  Agricola  for  its  founder.  Its  earliest 
knoBii  charter  is  dated  1106;  but  it  was  first  erected 
into  a  roval  burgh  in  1210  by  William  the  Lion. 
Till  tho  death  of  James  I.,  in  1437,  it  was  the  capital 
of  Scotland,  for  which  its  central  locality  made  it 
a<!mirably  adapted;  and  both  then  and  subsequently 
it  1>ecame  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
^neuts  In  Scottish  blstorj.  Among  others  may  l>e 
nuiitioned  its  capture  and  the  carrying  off  of  iU 
records  by  Edwartl  I.  of  England  in  12^8,  the  murder 
of  James  I.  in  1437,  the  various  meetings  and  events 
connected  with  the  proi^reas  of  the  Reformation,  the 
repeated  visitations  of  the  plague,  the  Gowrie  con- 
spiracy or  Raid  of  Kuthven  in  1600;  the  capture  of 
tho  town  by  Montrose  in  1611,  after  his  victory  of 
Tihbetmmr;  its  capitulation  to  Cromwell  in  lh*dt 
and  its  oocnpatioDj  tirst  by  Viscount  Dundee  in  lf^S9 
and  afterwards  by  tho  Highlanders  in  1715  and  1745, 
Pop.  in  1871,  25,580;  in  1881,  28,9S0. 

TEETH,  The  Tive  Abticlks  of,  was  the  desig- 
nation applied  to  a  famous  meastire  jiassed  in  a 
General  AsBemhly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  con- 
vened at  Perth  by  the  order  of  James  VI.  In  the 
summer  of  1613.  The  flist  of  these  articles  reijuired 
cammunicanis  to  receive  the  elements  kneeling;  the 
second  permitted  the  dispensation  of  the  communion 
privately  in  cose  of  sickness;  the  third  allowed  pri- 
vate baptism  on  sufficient  cause  being  shown;  the 
fourth  required  that  children  of  eight  years  should  be 
oonfirmed  by  the  bishop,  and  the  fifth  enjoined  the 
f  observance  of  C-hriatmas,  Good  Friday,  Easter,  As- 
I  oension,  and  Wljitauuday.  These  articles  were  rati- 
fied by  the  Estates  in  1621^  but  they  were  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  as  well 
in  themselves  as  from  the  fact  that  sinister  infiuenoes 
were  employed  to  get  them  passed,  and  the  opposition 
to  the  introduction  of  the  innovations  was  of  the 
keenest  deacription,  and  never  riulaxed  ao  long  as 
efforts  were  made  to  introduce  them*  In  the  a«»em- 
bly  held  at  Gksgow  in  1638  the  assembly  of  Perth 
was  declared  to  be  titdawful  and  null,  and  the  Five 
Articles  were  formally  condemned* 

PERTHES,  Friedehich  Chkistoph,  a  celebrated 
German  publisher,  was  bora  at  Rudolstadt  on  the 
1 21  Bt  April,  1772,  and  having  early  lost  his  father,  was 
received  as  an  apprentice  by  Bohme^  a  bookseller  of 
Leipzig,  in  1787,  and  suhseqtieBtly,  in  1793,  obtained 
a  place  as  assistant  in  the  estahlishment  of  B.  G, 
fioffmiim  at  Hamburg.  Here  in  1796  he  commenced 
lA  ft  bookseller  on  hi  a  own  account,  and  devoted  him* 
•ell  assiduously  to  his  vocation,  bringing  to  it  a  clear 
business  intellect  and  an  cuthuftiikstic  ambition  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  Germany  and  German  literature. 
In  17^7  he  married  Caroline,  eldest  dau^^hter  of 
Matthias  Claudius,  editor  of  the  Wandsbecker  Bote, 
and  the  following  year  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
John  Henry  Besser,  a  brother-in-law  of  his  own_, 
under  whose  coadjutoTBhip  the  bookaelling  concern 
soon  attained  the  position  of  the  first  in  Germany. 
His  patriotism  and  z^^al  for  the  independence  of  his 
native  country  brought  bim  in  contact  with  many  of 
Vol.  X. 


the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time,  including  John 
and  Adam  Miiller»  the  brothers  Scblegel,  Am  tit, 
Niebuhr,  Stein,  Nicolovius,  and  others.  During  the 
French  occupation,  however,  of  Germany  his  business 
fiufifered  severely,  and  ho  was  latterly  obliged  to  flee 
from  Hamburg,  but  returned  thither  on  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon  in  181  i.  llie  difficulties  in  which 
he  found  himself  involved  were  manfully  aurmounted 
by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  declining  to  avail  himself 
of  the  numerous  oflfcrs  of  MSJstance  which  he  received. 
On  the  death  of  his  wife  he  removed  in  1821  to  Gotha, 
handing  over  the  Hamburg  bosiDess  to  Besser,  and 
established  in  the  former  town  a  publishing  concern, 
which  rapidly  prospered.  The  works  undertaken  by 
him  were  chiefly  historical  anil  theological,  and  much 
of  the  evangelical  literature  of  Germany,  indurling 
the  writings  of  Neander  and  Tholuck,  issued  from  Ms 
presses.  Ho  died  on  the  18th  May,  1843.  An  inter- 
esting life  of  bim  bos  been  published  by  bis  son, 
Clemens  Tbeodor,  professor  of  law  at  the  University 
of  Bonn.  An  undo  of  his,  J.  G.  Jiistus  Perthes^  was 
the  first  of  the  family  to  open  a  publishing  house  at 
Gotha,  and  died  in  1816.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Wilhelm  Perthes,  who  died  in  1853,  leaving  the 
business  to  his  son  Bemhard  Wilhelm,  by  whom  it 
is  now  carried  on,  under  the  firm  of  Justus  Perthes. 
One  special  department  to  which  this  house  devotes 
itself  is  the  preparation  of  maps,  which  are  esteemed 
for  their  general  ivccumcy.  It  is  from  it  likewiid 
that  the  w*ell -known  Almanach  de  Gotha  is  isaned. 

PERTINAX,  PuBLiua  Helvtca,  a  Roman  em- 
peror, born,  according  to  Pio  Casaius,  on  lat  August, 
ISC  A.D.,  at  Alba  Pompcia  (still  called  Alba)^  a  Roman 
colony  of  Liguria,  was  the  son  of  a  freedman*  He 
received  a  good  education,  and  entered  the  army, 
where,  through  the  interest  of  his  father's  former 
master,  be  obtained  a  command.  He  greatly  dlstin- 
guisbed  himself  in  the  war  against  the  Partbijms,  and 
afterwards  served  for  some  timie  in  Britain,  and  then 
In  Mceaia,  Germany,  and  Docia.  He  bad  now  acquired 
BO  much  celebrity  as  to  attract  the  particular  attention 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  who,  entertaining  some  doubt  of 
his  fidelity,  recalled  bim.  His  exculpation  proved 
satisfactory,  and  higher  honours  began  to  flow  in  upon 
him.  In  1 79  he  was  elevated  to  the  consulate,  and  ro- 
cel  ved  public  thanks  from  the  emperor  for  his  services^ 
both  in  the  senate  and  in  the  camp.  He  afterworda 
commandetl  the  legions  on  the  Danube,  and  was  mado 
governor,  firefc  of  Ma?sia  and  Dacia,  and  afterwiirds 
of  Syria.  Here  he  remained  till  Marcus  Aureliua 
died.  Commodus  now  became  emperor,  and  being 
under  the  complete  ascendency  of  his  favourite  Peren- 
nia,  he  banished  Pertinax  to  his  native  Liguria.  On 
tho  death,  however,  of  Perennii*,  three  yeara  after- 
wards, Commodus  recalled  him,  and  sent  him  to 
Britain  to  quell  a  mutiny  among  the  legions.  He 
foimd  matters  in  a  deplorable  state — all  discipline 
was  at  on  end,  and  finding  that  the  attempt  to  restore 
it  only  mode  h^i™  obnoxious  to  the  troops,  he  solicited 
hifl  recall  Commodus  granted  it,  and  aJfter  employ- 
in  g  him  as  proconsul  in  Africa^  made  him  prefect  of 
Home.  TVhen  Commodus  waa  murdered,  two  of  the 
conspirators  w^aited  on  Pertinox,  and  made  him  an 
offer  of  the  throne.  He  accepted,  though  not  without 
hesitation,  the  perilous  position,  and  was  proclaimed 
emperor  A.1>.  193.  The  people  saw  with  pleasure  the 
SQUstitution  of  a  renowned  captain  for  a  ferocious  and 
debauched  prince.  Encouraged  by  their  approbation, 
as  well  as  by  that  of  the  Benate,  Pertinax  sought  to 
make  considerable  reforms  In  all  branches  of  the 
government,  but  particularly  in  the  army,,  where  he 
desired  to  restore  the  ancient  discipline.  These  pro- 
ceedingii  however,  did  not  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
prsetonon  guards,  who  were  determined  to  have  no 
emperor  who  was  not  their  creatur&    They  oooord- 
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in^ly  conspired  Agunst  him,  and  forcing  tbeir  \rfty  into 
ttla  palace  Imrb&rously  murdored  him,  after  ho  had 
roign^d  only  dghty-seven  daya.  Ilia  death  took 
place  on  the  2Stb  March,  193. 

PERTUEBATIONS,  the  variations  produced  in 
the  motiaDs  of  planets  and  comets  round  the  huu  by 
their  mutual  attractiouE. 

PERU,  a  republic  of  South  America,  fnrmed  out 
of  the  former  Spanish  vioeroyalty  of  eamo  name: 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Ecua^lor,  on  the  south  and 
e^iat  by  Bolivia,  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  on  the  east  by  BraziL  Previous  to  the  war 
with  Chili  (1870-S3)  the  territory  had  an  area  of 
about  50y,70O  H<|Uftre  miles  and  wa*  divided  into  the 
eighteen  departinenta  of  Piura,  Cajamarca,  Amazonas, 
Lureto,  Libertad,  Ancacho,  Lima,  Callao,  Huanca- 
velica,  Huanuco,  Jutiiti,  lea,  Ayacucho,  Cuzco,  Puoii, 
Areqnipa,  Moquegria,  and  T&rapaca,  \rith  a  totrd 
popuktion  at  the  ceosua  of  1876  of  2,690,945.  By 
the  treaty  of  peace»  ho\Yever,  concluded  between  the 
two  republics  in  May,  1883,  by  which  the  deport- 
ment of  Tarapaca  was  ceded  to  Chili^  Pern  haa  been 
diminished  by  about  15,900  square  miles^  the  present 
area  being  therefore  487,800  square  miles;  pop. 
2,657,916.  The  chief  inland  townn  are  Lima,  the 
capitrd;  Arequipa,  Cuzco,  Himmanga^  and  Pnno; 
and  the  principal  Bea-[X)rt8  are  Callao,  Arica^  Tmx- 
i!lo,  Lambeyequei  Piaco,  Pay ta,  Iquique,  and  Tfllay. 

General  View. — Thia  country  exhibits  great  varietica 
of  physical  character,  and  all  on  a  great  scale.  But 
from  %very  point  of  -vnew  its  grandest  feature  la  the 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  which,  seen  from  the  coaat, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  vast  wall,  apparently  impaa- 
aable*  The  re^n  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean  has  a  width  of  under  100  miles,  but  of  its  who]e 
Burfaoe  only  a  very  small  portion  is  habitable.  It  t* 
generally  rugged,  and  covered  with  nioun tains  or  Id  11a 
from  10,000  feet  to  600  feet  in  height,  desccndinjt 
rapidly  in  hei^^jht  from  the  Cordillera  to  the  sea,  and 
generally  consisting  of  bare  nxik,  wholly  divested  of 
life  or  vegetation.  It  is  only  where  streams  force 
tbetr  way  acro&s  thin  tract  from  the  Andea  towards 
the  sea  that  verdure  makes  its  appearance  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground  becomes  practicable.  Hen  ce 
this  region,  in  which  only  the  transverse  valleys,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  are  tit  for  the  abode  of 
man,  ia  generally  dii^tinnrtushed  ai  Loe  YaMes.  But 
tha  atr^ams  from  the  mountains,  thou^  full  and 
rapid  above,  generally  fiink  in  the  dry^  sandy  ground 
lower  down,  and  seldom  reach  the  eqi\^  while  moat 
of  them  are  but  occasional  torrents,  flowing  during 
the  rainy  season  ^of  the  highhmdsi,  and  dry  nine 
months  of  the  year.  On  the  moat  favoured  jxtrtion 
of  the  coast  these  valleys  are  on  an  average  12  miles 
asunder,  but  they  are  more  frequently  separated  hy 
inter^ala  of  15  or  20  miles.  Towards  the  north  they 
are  more  widely  asunder,  so  that  between  Lambayeque 
and  Sechura  there  intervenes  a  dry  desert  of  90  miles. 
Above  the  maritime  Cordillera^  between  the  ridges 
of  the  Andes,  nature  assumea  quite  another  aspect, 
and  there,  I^as  Sierras,  as  the  elevated  region  is  gener- 
ally called,  i^  now  the  chief,  as  it  was  anciently  almost 
the  e  xclusi  V  e  seat,  of  the  popul  ation  of  Peru .  Bey  on  d, 
or  east  of  the  mountains,  the  country  sinks  into  bound- 
less pl^na,  watered  by  numberleas  and  great  rivers, 
and  covered  toagreat  extent  with  impenetrableforeata. 
ITie  name  given  to  this  country,  which  is  but  imper- 
fectly known,  ia  MontaiVa,  or  (Ae  wooded  repwn. 

Mountains  and  Iliijhlanda, — The  Andes  of  Peru 
(see  Akdes)  include  the  nearly  extinct  gmoking  vol- 
cano of  Arequipa  and  numerous  other  lofty  peaks, 
forming  two  ranges,  between  which  is  the  table-land 
or  sierra,  naturally  distributed  into  regions  differing 
widely  in  character.  The  chief  are  the  heights  of 
Pasoo^  of  Ctuco,  the  TaUeys  of  the  Bio  Jauja  and  of 


the  Marauon.  The  first  of  Ibflw  Hfii  al  mm  flf  ti 
points  where  the  branches  of  tho  A*m1—  m^teL 
ridges  Kinking  into  an  elevated  pliun,  wfaicli  has  1 
a  general  height  of  14,000  feet.  This  regioa  b  1 
versed  by  chains  of  hills  from  500  to  lOCO  feet  Kig 
and  has  everywhere  a  rugged  and  forbidding  aa| 
Though  the  dimate  ia  the  most  disagreeable  aiid  c 
f ortleffl  possible,  and  the  distress  arising^  froan  diffieoJt; 
of  reapiration  is  severely  felt»  yet  the  veins  of  f 
precious  metal^  ^^  ith  which  this  r^orn  abomuis,  I 
attracted  to  it  a  comparatively  dense  [  '  * 
and  it  has  been  more  frequently  visited  and 
described  by  strangers  than  the  smilii^  and  In 
regions  lower  down.  The  table^land  of  Cuaco^  ex 
ing  from  the  southern  frontier  of  Peru  to  laL  IS*"  SCKfl 
hnfia  length  of  abt^ut  150  miles  and  a  width  of  100  raalflkr^ 
At  the  city  of  Cuzoo,  lat.  13*  30'  a.,  it  has  aa  ab^dtttel 
elevation  of  ll.SSO  feet,  but  sinks  rapidly  towmids  tb*^ 
north,  BO  that  at  the  banks  of  the  Bio  Mantaro  il  i 
not  pro1>al4y  more  than  8000  feet  above  the  ee^  tel 
the  heighta  of  Pasco  there  is  no  cultivatioxi  whatsvtft I 
But  here,  between  the  southern  and  most  eleratedj 
part  of  Cuzoo,  where  the  quinoa  [Chenopodimmqumo^  J 
IS  cultivated,  and  the  plantations  of  sugar-cane  m  f 
northern  parts,  we  find  most  of  the  gnins  aad  fruits  1 
of  Europe  in  the  greatest  perfection.  The  valley  of  ^l 
the  Jauja  adjoins  the  table-land  of  Pasco,  descendin*  I 
rapidly  south  about  100  miles,  and  reaemble 
general  character  the  lower  portion  of  Cuzoo.  Il  is  j 
perhaps  the  mo»it  populous  portion  of  Pern  and  til 
the  same  time  the  least  kno^vn.  The  vnlley  of  T 
Marailon,fromlat,10"to6'*B.,isfarthe&rBtl00i  ' 
little  more  than  a  narrow  defile  descending  njndly;! 
it  then  becomes  for  200  miles  a  wide  and  fertile  t^  I 
ley,  having  a  mean  absolute  height  of  about  SOOOi 
f{3«t.  The  Pongo  or  gorge  of  Rentema  at  ita  northsm 
termination  is  but  1250  feet  above  the  eea.  A  grwil  J 
portion  of  this  valley  has  all  the  chacaeters  of  lli*j 
tropical  regions. 

Lake*  and  Miter^.—ThQ  lakes  of  Pern  are  of  llttWl 
importance.      The  largest,  Lalce   Titioica,  a  only  J 
partly  in  Peru,  the  remainder  being  in  Bolivijk  Thai  J 
lake  ia  the  largest  in  South  Ameiica.     On  the  I 
land  of  Pasco  lie  at  no  great  distance  asunder  th»l 
Lake  of  Llauricocha,  whence  issues  the  Marafion;  thtl 
Lake  of  Chiqniacoba,  13,200  feet  above  the  sea»  fnMil:] 
which  the  Huallaga  fiows.    The  chief  rivefsof  PervJ 
are  the  Maraflon,  which  rises  in  the  lake  abo^e  i 
tioned,  the  Huallaga,  and  the  Ucayale,  whi^  Joi&l 
Maraiion,  the  Ucayale  being  about  the  sasne  tii 
that  river.   The  Marailon  flows  for  400  inile«  heUn 
the  CordlUeraa  of  the  Andes ;  during  the  first  1 50  willit 
of  its  course  it  descends  about  10,000  fecL     Beknr 
the  rapida  at  Tomependa^  dose  to  the  Pongo  of  Ben* 
tema,  the  river  flows  north-east  and  then  east  for 
150  miles  till  it  descends  the  rapids,  7  miles  in  I 
at  the  Pongo  of  Manseriche.    At  the  fool  of  i 
rapids  is  the  town  of  Borja^  in  MaynsMt,  a  provinain 
of  Ecuador,  whence  it  may  be  navigated  downward^ 
in  small  vessels.   Its  suheeqneat  ooune,  dnring  wMch 
it  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Pern,  may  ' 
described  as  easterly,  though  there  are  many  y  " 
logs.     The  Huallaga  on  leaving  the  highlands  1 
a  tortuous  course  of  500  miles,  oollecting  numb 
small  streams  tiE  it  joins  the  Marafiom  in  lai,.  5*  wA 
and  Ion.  TG"*  w.     It  flows  for  the  most  part  ^ 
hUls  covered  with   dense  forests^  bnt  for  the 
100  miles  it  mnds  through  level,  marshy  pUina. 
general  course  is  north-westerly,  as  ia  also  thtti 
the  Ucayale,  so  that  these  itvers^  along  witii 
npper  Marafion,  nm  generally  spealdiig  parallel.  ^ 
Ucayale  is  formed  by  the  united  wateiB  of  a  nu 
of  rivers.   The  chief  of  these  is  the  Apiniimn^  i 
being  joined  by  the  Mantaro^  called  during  jittrt  < 
its  course  the  Jauja,  foims  the  Ene,  and  this  again  I 
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f  joined  bj  tlie  Perene.  Tbe  Eiio  h  joined  hy  the  Vil- 
camihjO)  called  ako  tho  Unibambi^  these  two  streams 
forming  the  Ucaj'^ale.  Tlie  Ucayale,  just  below  tho 
junction,  descends  a  ^ioknt  rapid  callud  Vuelta  del 
iJiabJo.  Among  ita  chief  tributaries  from  the  moun- 
tains i^  the  Pftchitea,  which  ia  re^nirted  to  bo  navi- 
gM^  a  long  WB^y  up^  so  that  were  it  not  for  tho 
fiercexicss  of  the  wild  tribea  inhiibiting  ita  bonks  and 
the  difficulty  of  dialodgTiig  them  from  their  impene- 
trable foresta  it  might  affurd  fu  conveoieut  Access  to 
the  centnil  portion  of  Peru. 

Ciimait, — The  very  peculiar  climate  of  the  mart- 
time  region  of  Fern  excited  the  wonder  of  the  Euro- 
pean discoverers  of  that  country,  and  remains  to  this 
day  but  imperfoctly  explained,  yet  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  position  of  the  mountains  and  prevailing 
winds.  On  a  portion  of  that  ooftat  no  rain  has  fallen 
mthin  the  memory  of  man;  and  on  most  of  it  a 
shower  of  rain  ie  a  remarkable  phenomenonf  gener- 
ally Bttppofied  to  he  concomitant  with  an  earthquake. 
^or  six  mouths,  from  November  to  April,  the  sky  ia 
cloudless,  aod  the  burning  rays  of  aa  almcwt  vertical 
sun  would  convert  the  country  into  bar©  rock  or  dust 
if  it  were  not  that  thiA  la  the  rainy  season  in  tbe 
higher  re^^ionii,  whence  copious  streams  pour  down  to 
fertilize  and  beautify  the  valleys.  These  torrents 
soon  dry  up  ou  tho  cesBatioD  of  the  rains  in  the  moun- 
tains ;  but  then  the  sky  along  the  ooa«t  beoomea  over- 
cast, the  heat  of  the  Bun  id  intercepted  by  a  thick 
miaty  called  ffarua  which  falla  like  a  heavy  dew\ 
and  fiesbena  the  vegetation^  while  it  mitigates  the 
heat.  The  cool  oceanic  currents  and  the  streams  of 
air  descenfUng  from  tho  snowy  heights  of  the  Andes 
can  with  their  united  influence  only  mitigate  agreeably 
the  heat  of  the  coast^  which  on  the  sea-aide  ia  often 
excessive.  In  Lima,  600  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
thermometer  varies  from  60''  in  winter  to  82'  in 
sum  men  In  the  region  refreshed  by  the  ^arua  or 
small  rain,  extending  to  the  hi*ight  of  from  1500 
to  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  varioua  tro- 
pical plants,  including  the  banana,  augar-cane,  cotton, 
and  ftwuet-potato,  grow  with  considerable  luxuriance. 
To  this  s^one  succeeds  the  perfiactly  ndalesa  region, 
reaching  to  the  elevation  of  about  7000  feet,  where 
it  is  bounded  by  the  rain-line.  This  region,  which 
is  absolutely  rainless,  conslBta  of  pika  of  barren 
granite  rocks,  broken,  however,  by  narrow  valleys 
formed  by  the  mountain  streams,  in  which  the  orange, 
plantain,  and  other  tropical  fruits  ripen.  These 
valleys  or  ravines  give  accefis  to  the  region  of  the 
Sierra^  v\hich  lies  above  the  rain -line  and  constitutes 
tho  temperate  zone  of  Peru.  Vegetation  produced 
by  the  influence  of  natural  rain  now  &at  begins  to 
dothe  the  western  side  of  the  Andes.  Pastures  Kke- 
wise  appear,  at  first  scanty,  but  gradually  increasing 
in  luxuriance,  in  conjunction  with  the  growth  of 
wheat,  barley,  maize,  potatoes,  fruits,  &c*,  which  are 
adtivatcd  on  the  temperate  plains  and  idopes  of  the 
Sierra  up  to  the  height  of  10,000  feet.  Prom  the 
upper  limit  of  this  zono  to  tho  height  of  1 4,500  feet 
extends  the  domain  of  grasaea,  with  a  character 
wholly  alpine,  peat-moesea  often  covering  a  great 
extenL  The  country  in  general  is  available  only  for 
sheep  pasture.  Still  higher  up  alpine  plants  and 
lichens  continue  to  flourish  to  an  elevation  in  snimy 
aspects  of  perhaps  nearly  17,000  feet  If  we  proceed 
to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes  we  find  there  an 
important  general  change  in  the  elements  of  climate. 
On  the  western  side  the  prevailing  Mind  during  nine 
months  of  the  year  ia  from  the  south-west.  The 
south  wind  predominates  during  tho  other  three 
mentba.  These  wirjds  are  both  cool  and  dry.  But 
east  of  the  Andes  the  regular  equatorial  winds  from 
the  east  come  loaded  with  humidity,  and,  checked 
bj  the  mountsuns,  pour  down  copious,  and  in  some 


places  perpetual,  rains.  The  western  side  of  the 
Andes  is  almost  destitute  of  trees,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  belts  of  wood  in  the  ravines  or  along  the 
rivers  that  traverse  the  valleys  at  the  frx>t  of  the 
KLountains,  On  the  eastern  aide  tho  tall  forests 
cover  the  low  plain,  and  ascond  with  hardly  dimiii- 
ished  magnificence  to  a  height  of  5500  feet,  where 
the  tropical  character  of  the  woods  ceases.  The 
temperature  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  Andes  is 
higher  than  that  on  the  western,  making  a  difference 
in  the  limits  of  the  vegetable  zones  of  about  2000  feet 
(6'  or  7"  Pah.);  and  at  the  height  of  3000  or  4000  feet, 
la  €tja  de  la  montafiOf  the  brow  of  the  forest,  as  it  is 
termed  by  the  Peruvians,  presents  one  of  the  most 
charming  spots  on  the  eiirth,  enjoying  a  delicious  and 
equable  temperature,  mateldesa  fertility,  with  forest 
and  mountain  scenes  of  incomparable  grandeur. 

Earikquaktt. — The  coa&t  of  Peru  enjoys  a  perpetual 
aerial  c^m;  ita  atmo^bere  is  never  darkened  or  dis- 
turbed by  heavy  rains,  by  thunderstorms,  or  htirrioanesi 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  m  peculiarly  subject  to 
subterranean  con\^aions,  Barthquakea  have  fre- 
quently laid  Lima  in  ruins,  and  experience  ahows 
that  forty'five  smart  shocks  may  he  expected  there 
in  a  year.  Desolating  earthquakes  have  frequently 
occurred.  In  1746  the  sea  retired  to  a  great  distance; 
then  auddenly  ruahing  back  overwhelmed  the  town 
of  Callao.  Of  its  inhabitants,  about  SOOO,  only  sixteen 
survived  the  catastrophe.  On  August  13th,  16«57, 
the  whole  country  was  visited  with  another  terrific 
ahock.  Iquique  was  swept  utterly  away  by  the  sea, 
and  Arequipa  and  many  other  places  were  destroyed, 
with  a  loss  of  20,000  lives. 

Gedogtj. — Accurate  geological  observations  have  ai 
yet  embraced  but  a  vm&M  portion  of  the  wide  surface 
of  Peru.  lied  aandstone,  frequent  on  the  coast,  is 
also  the  prevailing  rock  ia  the  plams  of  the  interior, 
where  it  is  accompanied  by  vast  deposits  of  rock-salt, 
the  latter  occupying,  in  the  valley  of  the  Huallaga 
alone,  an  area  of  1000  square  miles.  It  occurs  also 
on  the  con^t,  and  is  not  wanting  even  on  the  heights 
of  the  Andes.  Granite  and  porphyry,  appearing  on 
the  coast,  extend  also  to  the  bighlanda;  hut  the  pre- 
valent rooks  on  the  sierras  are  trachyte,  augite,  por- 
^yiy,  and  diorite.  The  sides  of  the  valleys  between 
Titioaca  and  Cuxoo  are  formed  chiefly  of  clay-slate. 
Bound  Arequipa,  and  thence  to  Tlticaca,  the  soil  lb 
all  volcanic,  yet  there  is  no  active  crater  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood^  though  the  cone  of  Arequipa  still  emits 
SLmoke.  In  the  south  of  Peru,  chiefly  in  the  maritime 
province  of  Tarapoca,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Iquioue,  an  extensive  deposit  of  salt,  nitre,  atid  nitrate 
of  aoaa  exiabs;  the  sandy  region  over  whitm  it  extends, 
nearly  3""  (lat.  19°  to  22"  B.)  in  length,  north  to  south, 
is  a  barren  desert.  In  many  parts  the  houses  and 
iiidoenres  for  cattle  are  built  of  blocks  of  salt.  Ilie 
observations  of  Mr.  Darwin  have  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  coast  of  Fern  has  risen  85  feet 
since  it  was  first  inhabited  Since  the  great  earth- 
quake of  1746  the  coast  near  Lima,  which  was  raised 
on  that  occasion,  has  been  constantly  sinking.  The 
water-courses  further  in,  near  the  base  of  the  Andes, 
furnish  abundant  proof  of  natural  convulsions,  many 
of  them  exhibiting  the  wear  of  centuries  being  now 
laid  dry. 

Minu. — It  is  Baid  that  gold  may  be  found  in  all 
the  passes,  and  nearly  all  the  rivers  from  the  Andes 
wash  down  auriferous  sandi.  Tho  richest  gold  mines 
or  diggings  are  about  Huaylas,  70  milea  south-east  of 
TnixiUo,  and  Tanna,  110  miles  north-east  of  Lima. 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  gold  annually 
obtained,  the  business  of  washing  the  sands  being 
carried  on  almost  wholly  by  Indians^  without  capitM 
or  machinery,  and  with  mndi  Becrecj.  Little  of  the 
gold  is  coined,  and  probably  the  larger  portion  of  it 
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ia  emugglcd  to  the  co(k»L  Silver  also,  which  la  the 
chief  metallic  prothiction  of  PtrUt  w  very  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  small  mines  of  it  are  worked  secretly 
in  ftll  ftftrts  of  the  comitry.  But  the  chief  minca  of 
fiilverj  which,  having  attrac^ted  the  atttjittiou  of  capi- 
talifltSf  Emd  become  centres  of  indu^trii^us  jH^puktiou, 
are  fully  known^  are  those  of  Hualgayoc,  near  llicui- 
pampa;  Hualanuaia  Huamalit^,  Pasco,  Lucanas^  and 
Huantajaya*  The  treaaures  contained  in  the  Cerro  de 
8an  Fernaiido^  at  Hual^ayoc,  were  first  discovered  in 
177L  There  are  now  HOU  horam>na^  or  pita  opened  in 
the  hill,  through  which  veins  of  silver  run  in  all  direc- 
tions. Cerro  de  Pasco  ia  hanlly  inferior  in  mitieral 
wealth  to  Potofli  in  Bolivia.  The  town  stands  at  the 
height  of  13,673  feet  above  the  aea,  and  the  hill  on 
which  it  fltandd  ia  all  hollowed  out,  ao  that  were  not 
earthquakes  here  very  rare  the  whole  would  be  aoon 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruina.  Moat  of  the  bocaniinAa 
or  moutha  of  the  mlnea  are  witliln  the  houses  of  the 
nmera  in  the  town  itaelf;  aome  of  them  aerve  aa 
dwelBngfl.  They  are  generally  ah  allow,  and  nc»t 
above  500  out  of  aome  thousand  openings  deserve  the 
name  of  ahafts.  In  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  are  two  ^'cr}^ 
remarkahle  voina  of  silvery  the  one  going  from  north 
to  south  haa  an  ascertained  kngth  <5  9600  feet,  with 
a  breadth  of  il2  feet;  the  other,  atretching  w.N.w.  to 
Ra,E.,  ia  6400  feet  long  and  3SU  feet  wide,  and  ia  aup- 
poaed  Ui  intersect  tho  preccdingr  veiu  exactly  under 
the  market-place  in  the  town.  The  silver  produced 
from  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Peru  by  the 
Spamardfl  to  1875  iaeatimated  by  Br.  Adolf  Soetbeer 
of  Gtittingen  in  his  work  on  the  productitm  of  the 
precioua  metala  (Gotba,  1879)  at£ti80,yy8,000.  The 
Ifreat  height  at  which  the  mines  are  in  many  instancea 
situated,  the  impossibility  of  conveying  machinery  to 
them  on  the  hacks  of  undea,  the  want  of  timber. "the 
high  price  of  all  the  neoesaariea  of  life,  present  great 
dillicultiea  in  the  way  of  carrying  on  mining  opcra- 
tiona  with  aiiirit  and  profit  Quicksilver  la  abun- 
dantj  anil  chiefly  fouutl  at  Huancavelica  in  the  inte- 
rior; oopper,  lead,  and  iron  are  alao  found  in  various 
places;  but  in  a  country  where  the  cost  of  carnage  is 
so  exceaaive  none  hut  the  moat  precious  products  can 
yield  a  profit,  iio^xl  coal  ia  found  at  Cerro  de  Pasco, 
at  an  tdevatioa  of  14,700  feet.  Brown  ooal  is  also 
found  on  the  sandy  deserta  of  the  coast,  north  of 
Arica;  and  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca  lies  a  buried 
forest  untlerneath  the  aand,  the  wood  of  which  is 
neither  charred  nor  f>etrified.  It  alTorda  excellent 
fuel,  and  is  much  useil  in  the  preparation  of  aaltpetre, 
the  chief  production  of  that  coast 

Vegttation.-^lu  botanical  species  Peru  ia  incom- 
parably rich,  o\^ing  to  the  various  natural  regions 
comprehended  in  it,  each  of  which  haa  its  own  lora. 
Weat  Peru  is  poor  in  plants,  especially  in  treea ;  east 
of  the  Andes  the  species  are  exceedingly  numeroua,  and 
most  of  them  aSTect  the  arborotsoent  form.  The  char* 
ac  ter  of  a  tropical  vegetation  becomes  more  perfectly 
developed  as  we  descend  the  mountains,  and  in  the 
plains  the  forests  closely  resemble  those  of  equatorial 
BraxiL  On  the  higher  parts  of  the  Eaatem  Andea 
are  to  be  found  the  representatives  of  famili^  {as  the 
prontiana)  which  are  elae where  rare  in  South  America. 
On  the  west  coast  palms  are  hardly  ever  found  wild; 
the  cultivated  species  are  the  juboa  from  Chili,  the 
d.'ite-palm,  and  tne  cocoa-nut  On  the  east  side  each  of 
these  kinds  has  many  and  varying  repres&ntativea; 
the  tree-fern  a  alao  are  peculiar  to  the  lower  alopes 
and  plains  cast  of  the  Andes.  Among  the  charac- 
teriatics  of  the  forests  on  this  side  may  be  mentioned 
the  prevalence  of  the  chinchuna  or  cinchona  tree*, 
which  occur  nowhere  else  in  such  numbers  ^id 
variety.  From  these  forests  Peru  derivea  in  general 
little  &d vantage.  The  Peruvian  or  Jesuits  bark 
(from  which  the  well-known  febrifuge  quijune  ia 


extracted),   obtained   from   tJio 

aim  net  tlie  oidy  article  drawn  from  tibcmferi  _  ^ 
tation.  Another  pro^lucthm  which  thrives  in  tlM 
same  zone  as  the  chi^icboua^  but  extends  much  lover 
down,  and  succeeds  best  la  the  plai&a  and  vwamps 
in  the  hottest  places,  (a  the  coca  (Frgthnxryltm 
coca)t  the  leaves  of  which  are  diiewed  as  m  tttnia- 
lant  by  the  Indians,  and  which,  lieiiig  oonciinMd  in 
immense  quantities,  is  a  very  impoftaat  article  «l  the 
inland  trade.  Tobacco,  formerly  tnonopoUjed  bjthe 
crown,  is  now  generally  cultivated,  aad  bemg  exed* 
lent,  linds  a  ready  aalo  in  ChilL  The  sea-board  ali» 
produces  excellent  sqgar,  which  not  only  sapf^liet 
home  wants,  but  is  lai^ly  eicfiorted.  CoUan  a]s»  is 
produced  in  considerable  qoantity,  and  ia  nearly  aO 
exported*  Fruits  are  abundant — the  banana,  orai^ge, 
pine-apple,  papaya^  chirimoya,  palta,  ftc,  as  well  a« 
culinarv  vegetables  and  grains,  from  the  ymxa  and 
yuca  to  barley  and  the  oca,  which  1j*  atsa 

elevation  of  even  13,000  feet    The  ^  .vsted 

on  the  west  coast  merely  for  the  prod;^^  ..<■.,  ^  .  .  r^utdy. 
Agriculture  in  Peru  ia  in  the  lowe*t  ctjudUion,  the 
excessive  dryness  of  the  weat  coast,  the  natural  bar* 
renness  of  the  sierras,  the  remoteneaa  of  the  Moatali^ 
or  east  side  of  the  Andes^  with  the  deticient  means 
of  internal  communication,  all  tend  to  dheccmrage  ifes 

Zw>l4)^if. — Extensive  tracts  may  be  dmnd  en  tbe 
west  side  of  Peru  in  which  life  seetns  to  be  wholly 
extinct,  and  not  even  insects  are  found  in  the  sand 
Yet  that  region  has  animals  peculiar  to  it,  naa3«ly, 
a  fox,  very  destructive  to  flocks  of  sheep;  a  mephitic 
animal  or  polecat,  an  otter,  some  ojMwsum^  and 
gigantic  seals.  The  birds  of  We^t  Pern  are  few, 
with  exception  of  ^e  sea-fowl,  which  inhabit  the 
shorea  in  countless  tnnltiiudea  A  few  deer  and  wild 
swine,  which  attain  a  grest  sixe  in  the  valley  of  lama^ 
are  the  chief  mammals;  ignanaa  and  lixards  ars  the 
chief  reptiles;  the  serpents  are  small  and  rsres,  sad 
excepting  one  species,  harmless.  The  llama  is  foond 
only  on  the  highlands,  where  the  poor  Indians^  tsnabls 
to  purchase  or  support  mules,  still  emfdoy  it  bm  a 
beast  of  burden.  The  kindred  species — the  gnanacov 
the  alpaca,  and  the  vieufla — remain  wild  in  ihs 
moim tains.  Above  their  haunts  are  to  be  f<ftuid 
only  marmots  in  the  hollows^  and  the  condor  nestling 
in  the  highest  rocks.  Of  the  animals  inhabiting  the 
forest  region  the  only  one  that  braves  the  cold  of  the 
sierras  ia  the  puma,  or  lion,  as  it  is  often  called,  which 
sometimes  attacks  the  sheep  t>n  the  highlaod%  and 
occasionally  extends  his  excursions  even  to  the  ceasL 
The  eastern  face  of  the  Andes  is  aa  remarkable  for 
its  abundance  as  the  western  for  its  want  of  *«wm»1 
life.  Parrots  on  the  west  are  few,  on  the  east  they 
are  disagreeably  numerous.  About  twenty-  specw 
of  them  are  found  in  this  region;  and  here  also  ia  the 
forests  the  monkeyi  are  innumerable,  only  ane  irprtris^ 
the  black  coaiti,  ascends  as  high  s»  the  Oeja  ^aboat 
4000  feet).  At  this  elevation  is  found  also  the  South 
American  bear;  the  larger  animali^  the  ta|nr^  slolh, 
ant-eater,  armadillo,  &c.,  belong  to  the  low  tontL 
Here  also  insects  grow  numeronsv  and  on  Iba  hanks 
of  rivers  are  insupportable.  Alligatcitv  swarm  in  Ihe 
rivers^  and  In  the  inundated  phuns  the  boa-oonauicior 
attains  a  terrific  sixe.  Pastoral  hnsbandfy  has  nisde 
as  little  progress  in  Peru  as  agriculture,  and,  indvcd, 
it  is  equally  repelled  by  the  natural  circumstances  of 
the  country.  In  the  maritime  region  the  scan^itv 
and  dearth  of  water,  as  well  as  of  fodder,  make  it 
impossible  to  keep  cattle.  All  the  lucerne  which  csa 
be  grown  by  irrigation  barely  suffices  for  the  mnlo^ 
which  are  indiapensahle.  On  the  eastern  side,  whsce 
nature  ia  more  bounteous,  the  insects,  and  stdl  mora 
the  vampire  bat,  are  fatal  to  cattle.  A  ooaiaidefabls 
number  of  cattle,  however,  are  reared  in  some  parts 
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of  the  sierrai  which  a-hoitntl  in  rich  pantarttge.  In 
HuamangH  and  Cuzco  likewise  are  to  be  foimd  good 
berdei  of  catt!n  t^^^l  some  »t  tern  pi  nt  dairy  fariuintr. 
The  feeding  of  ^heep  ou  the  uphinda  is  fur  tho  mout 
P&rt  ahaodimed  to  linlionB, 

Tmde  and  Commfrve.—Fera  exports  chiefly  pre- 
cious metals,  giiario,  ciibic  tntre,  alpaca  and  aUeep  s 
wool,  cinchona  bark,  chincliitlifc  skins,  hides,  atrnw 
hats,  Ac*;  and  imports  all  kinda  of  manufiittured 
good»,  wines,  tubacco,  and  Bpirita.  With  tho  interior 
and  the  neitjhbouring  «tate8  a  trade  h  carried  on  In 
branvlv,  grain„  coco,  tobacco^  &.c.,  liesldea  the  chief 
orticka  alreOfly  named.  Two-thirda  of  the  foreign 
trade  ara  carried  on  with  Greiit  Britain,  from  which 
cotton  gooda  arc  imported  in  largo  quantities.  The 
q\mntity  of  guano  exported  to  Great  Britain  ha» 
va,rie<l  greatly  in  recent  years:  in  1S70  the  quantity 
was  245,434  tons,  the  value  £3,248,293;  in  1871, 
142,365  tons,  valued  at  £1,711,176;  in  1872,  74,401 
tt.iia,  valued  at  £87/1,882;  and  in  1SS2,  26,277  tons, 
value  £231,078,  the  marked  decrease  in  the  latter 
year  Iwing  due  to  the  fact  that  Chili  is  in  actual 
poflsesfiton  of  the  Lobos  Islands  ftud  the  ether  chief 
Buuroes  of  Pemviim  gtiano,  (Jf  higher  importance 
now  as  an  export  to  Great  Britain  is  cubic  nitre, 
the  quantity  of  which  in  1882  was  1,4S2,522  cwta., 
the  value  £S>7<>,006.  The  total  imports  of  Peru 
average  £5,000,€OU,  the  exports  over  £6.000,000. 
The  internal  trade  of  the  country  has  been  gnjatly 
advimoed  by  lines  of  railway  to  the  ports,  carriajje 
roadi,  and  lintn  of  telegraph.  At  the  end  of  1S77 
ibere  were  open  for  trattio  or  in  o^ui^so  of  construc- 
tion 2o:J0  miles  of  raihvay,  1281  milee  ot  which  be- 
longed to  the  state. 

i/oHf y»  Weighijt,  and  Mc(T$ureJi. — The  chief  money 
denominations  are  the  Wi?  =  100  rt ntf  si moit,  the  average 
rate  of  exchange  lor  which  m  Sa.  9 J*,  and  the  p€in  or 
dollar— 10  ditifm^  average  rate  of  exchange  4*.  The 
chief  weights  and  measures  are  the  libra  or  pound = 
1*014  lb.  avoirdupois;  the  ^iiin^oi— 101*44  lbs.;  the 
arroba  of  25  lb8.  =  25*3fi  lbs.  avoirdtjpoiB;  the  arroLa 
of  wine  or  spirits  =  6*70  imperial  gallons;  the  vara  — 
■Ij>27  yaril;  tlie  squart  vara=^*i<^iy  square  yard* 

(Jcn'a'nment^  Jicrrnue^  tfrr,- — 1'ho  present  constitu- 
tion, adopted  in  18G7,  is  modelled  on  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  legislative  power  h  in  the  bands 
of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives,  the  senate 
being  coniftoaed  of  two  senators  for  each  province, 
and  the  house  of  representatives  containing  one  mem- 
ber for  every  20,000  of  the  population.  The  president 
11  the  head  of  the  executive,  and  is  assisted  hy  two 
¥iee -presidents.  The  actusil  revenue  in  the  year 
1875-76  amounted  to  £13,320,3S3,  and  the  expendi- 
ture to  £13,012,(S2I.  The  foreign  debt  anioiint?  to 
£49,010,000;  and  there  i«  nn  intemai  debt,  floating 
and  other,  of  about  £9,600,0 «J0. 

The  Peruvian  army  w^as  stated  to  numher  13,200 
men  in  1878 ;  but  iseveral  times  this  nutnl>er  wen.* 
under  arms  in  the  war  against  Cbili.  The  navy, 
once  the  most  powerftd  en  the  rfteilic  coast,  was 
praciically  destroyed  by  the  Chilians. 

FtopUf  HahiU,  Education^  MfH{fion, — Ftdly  a  half 
of  the  population  are  probably  Indians,  a  fourth 
white  men  or  Creoles,  and  the  rest  chietly  coloured 
people  of  mixed  breed  (mestizos).  The  Indiana  are 
spread  over  the  whole  country,  hut  are  most  numerous 
in  the  Sierra  region  or  low  chasmy  mountain  land 
west  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  the  Puna  region  or 
elevated  valley  lying  between  the  inner  and  outer 
Cordilleras.  With  the  exception  of  the  wild  and 
little  known  Indians  of  the  eastern  plains,  they  all 
helong  to  the  so-called  Ando-Pofuvian  race,  and  are 
dividtid  into  two  great  tribes,  the  Quichuaa  and  the 
Aymaras,  the  former  fmind  mainly  in  the  north,  and 
thd  Ijitter  forming  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  the 


south  of  the  state.  By  the  laws  of  the  republic  the 
Indian  is  on  a  level  in  political  rights  with  the  whitt* 
men,  yet  the  creole,  though  conscious  of  his  own 
cnervution,  still  looks  down  with  contempt  on  the 
Indian.  The  Peruvian  creole  is  tall,  but  slender  and 
feeble;  while  levity,  fickle nes^v  and  incapability  of 
nnental  labour  show  his  want  of  moral  strength. 
The  Creole  females  lose  their  blwrn  totally  at  an 
early  age.  Cliineso  coolies  have  l>een  introducetl, 
and  are  employed  mainl}^  in  the  guano  diggings  and 
sugar  factf>rie&  They  number  about  50,000,  Edu- 
cation iB  in  a  low  condition  in  all  classes,  and  among 
the  lower  orders  Is  wholly  neglected.  By  the  ternu 
of  the  constitution  of  18G7  there  exists  absolute  pol- 
itical,  but  not  religious  freedom,  the  charter  prohibit- 
ing the  public  exercise  of  any  other  religion  than  the 
lioman  Catholic. 

iMnffuafje. — The  group  of  Peruvian  languages  i;^ 
commonly  known  under  the  naine  of  Qmrkua;  and 
comprises  all  the  languages  and  dialects  which  were 
spoken  in  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Incas.  It  is 
usually  divided  into  two  principal  classes — the  one 
called  the  Atfrnara^  and  the  other  the  Quichiw^,  r»r 
Peni  vian  pnqjer.  The  language  of  a  people  who  hafl 
arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  the  Pemvijin 
is  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  South  American 
idioms,  it  is  harmonious  and  sonorous,  and  lends  itself 
with  equal  facility  to  the  requirements  of  poetry  an^l 
of  eloquence.  Peruvian  comprisea  five  principal  dia- 
lects: the  OuUefia,  spoken  in  the  environs  of  QnitiL>; 
the  Lamann,  spoken  at  Tnixillo;  the  Chinchaimttto, 
at  Lima;  the  Galehafjm,  at  Tucuman;  and  lastly, 
tlie  most  important  of  all,  the  Cnzm'afw^  at  Cyxco, 
the  ancient  rt^sidence  of  the  Incas.  It  is  a  remork- 
ahle  fact  that  the  Peruvian  language  still  maintains 
itself  alongside  of  the  language  of  tho  conquerors, 
notwithstanding  that  it  has  undergone  considerable 
tnodi6i:ations  through  its  contact  with  the  latter; 
most  of  the  S[>aniarils  themselv^  seem  to  make  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  acqiiire  a  knowledge  of  the  abor- 
iginal tongue.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, the  Peruvians  possessed  a  rudimentary 
system  of  writing  analogous  to  that  of  tho  Mexicmiia, 
but  no  remains  of  it  seem  to  have  survived  the  Euro- 
pean invftsion.  All  its  literature  consists  of  not  an 
inconsiderable  number  of  religious  and  pedagogic 
works  (grammars,  dictionaries,  catecbismfl,  &a). 

AnHcni  ArchiUciure,  cCt.—  I'he  ruins  of  ediBcee  still 
existing  in  some  parts  of  Peru,  and  the  descriptions 
left  ufl  by  the  historians  of  the  Spanish  conquest  suiH- 
ciently  attest  that  architectural  art  was  not  entirely 
unknown  to  the  Peruvians.  They  built  palaces  and 
temples,  hut  the  art  displayed  Is  of  a  very  rude  de- 
scription, and  such  m  might  he  practised  by  a  nation 
ignorant  of  some  of  the  commonest  mechanical  appli- 
ances known  for  so  long  a  time  in  the  ancient  world. 
Their  editices  did  not  usually  reach  an  altitude  of 
more  than  10  or  12  feet,  they  were  huilt  of  unhewn 
stones  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  put  together 
without  mortar,  of  the  use  of  which  they  were  ignor- 
Ant,  but  not  without  mime  skill.  The  temples  and 
palaces  were  generally  built  square,  without  win- 
dows, and  h'ghted  from  above.  They  were  evidently 
ignorant  of  the  arch,  as  it  is  never  met  with  in  any 
of  fh  ei  r  edifi  ces.  Ruins  in  a  good  state  of  preservation 
are  still  to  be  seen  at  Cuzoo^  Paohacamao,  Cayambo, 
llahuanacu,  Caftar,  and  near  Latacungik  The  sculp- 
ture of  the  ancient  Pervn  iiuis  was  extremely  rude,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  specimens  In  the  form 
of  statues  still  existing.  They  were  more  advance<l 
in  the  arts  of  founding  metals  and  in  carvings;  some 
of  the  spoils  taken  by  the  Spaniards  evince  consider- 
able skill  in  these  arts. 

Traditions,  RtUgion^  diC.^  of  the  Ancieni  hihafn- 
tanU. — In  the  most  remote  times,  according  to  Peru- 
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vion  tradition,  there  was  neitber  day  nor  night.  The 
god  Viracocha,  having  iamied  from  the  Lake  of  Col- 
Lmuju,  proceeded  to  the  provino©  of  Tiahiwnftca, 
Mid  crciktod  tirat  the  biiq^  and  then  the  planets  and 
stftn.  Hifl  oompA&ioiti,  settled  in  the  vaJleya  of 
Pern,  havioif  disobeyed  him,  he  come  forth  a  second 
time  from  the  lake  and  chati^'^ed  tbcm  into  fitoDes. 
After  hftving  thos  depopulated  the  earth  Viracocha 
determiued  to  form  a  new  race  of  men.  He  took 
other  atones,  and  enduing  them  with  life,  thus  gave 
birth  to  men  and  women,  and  to  the  companions 
whom  he  had  with  him  he  saitl,  *  Look  at  the  figurea 
that  I  have  made,  and  go  inti3  different  countriea; 
men  u-ill  iasue  from  f ountaina  and  rocks  aa  noon  as 
you  have  called  them*"  They  obeyed  their  instnio- 
tlons^  and  found  it  to  happen  even  as  they  had  tieen 
told;  and  thus  the  earth  was  peopled.  Yiracocha  him- 
lelf  ^Averaed  various  places,  ftnd  aasiated  in  the  work 
of  pcoplinf;^  the  earth.^  At  one  place  men  fully  armed 
came  fcrth  at  his  commaeid^  and»  not  recognising 
their  creator,  threw  themselves  iipon  bim  with  the 
intention  of  killing  him;  but  he,  foreseeing  their 
intention,  brought  tlow'n  firo^  which  desolated  the 
CofdilleraBL  The  Indiana  repented,  and  worshipped 
him,  and  the  god  pardoned  them,  aaying,  ^  I  am  the 
lord  yom-  god ;  it  is  I  who  have  created  the  sun  and 
the  stars/  The  Indiana  erected  a  temple  on  the 
apot  where  this  occurrence  took  place,  and  brought 
offerings  of  silver  and  gold  to  the  powerful  Vira- 
coeha.  WTien  the  god  liad  reached  the  celebrated 
valley  where  the  capital  of  Peru  was  afterwards  to 
be  built,  ho  appointed  a  conmiander  for  the  whole 
country.  This  place  was  called  Cobco,  and  Inter 
Cozoa  Frutn  this  chief  i»»ued  the  race  of  the  Incaa, 
BODS  of  the  sun.  After  this,  Viracocha  came  to  the 
sea,  and  walking  on  its  surface  towards  the  horizon, 
there  disappeared.  According  to  the  historian  Gar* 
dl»9o,  before  tlie  arrival  of  the  Incaa  civilization 
had  made  no  progress  nmonp^st  the  Indiana.  The 
laceSp  Btm  barbarona,  were  without  law«  and  'Rnthont 
morality,  ha^^g  no  jiolitical  orgajjization,  and  ignor* 
ant  of  even  the  simplest  and  most  useful  arts.  They 
worBhi{^>ed  everything  they  saw,  ]>lants,  stones,  ani- 
mals; they  offered  human  sacrificee,  sometimea  even 
lactificing  their  own  children,  and  generally  gave 
themselves  up  to  magic  arts.  The  worship  of  the 
sun  ieems  to  have  been  practiacd  anterior  to  that  of 
Virwsocha;  but  the  latter  would  seem  to  have  been 
established  at  a  very  early  period  in  Peru,  and  was 
tubaequently  adopted  by  the  Incas.  The  san,  how- 
ever, oontmued  to  be  adored,  but  only  as  a  symbol  of 
Viracocha  or  Pachacamac,  the  supreme  being  and 
creator  of  the  worltL  After  the  aun,  the  moon  and 
stars,  as  also  thunder,  came  in  for  a  share  of  adora- 
tion. Ill©  priests  of  the  eun  in  Ouzoo  were  all  rif 
the  blood -rtiyal ;  in  the  pro\'inees  they  belonged  to 
the  most  illuatrious  families.  The  high-priest  was 
always  the  br^r^ther  or  uncle  of  the  inca,  and  he  it 
was  who  regulated  all  matters  pertaining  to  religion. 
There  existed  in  Peru,  as  in  Mexico,  numerous  con- 
vents for  virgins,  the  principal  being  at  Cuzco.  The 
rules  in  these  were  very  strict,  and  If  a  virgin 
broke  her  vow  of  virginity  she  was  forthwith  pun- 
ished by  being  buried  alive,  and  not  only  suffered 
herself,  but  drew  down  upon  her  kindred  and  neigh - 
iMiurs  the  same  fate.  Besides  the  priests  of  the  mm 
there  were  a  number  of  Inferior  priests,  who  had  no 
specific  functions  to  discharge^  but  for  the  most  part 
traded  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people,  through  the 
practice  of  magic  artei  The  Peruviim?*  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  astronomical  science.  ITieir 
year  consisted  of  365  days,  and  was  likewise  divided 
into  twelve  months.  In  accordance  with  an  edict  of 
the  Inca  Pachamtec,  three  feasts  were  celebrated, 
at  equal  intervals  of  time,  in  the  course  of  each  lunar 


mnnth,  and  on  these  days  cessation  from  all  i 

labour  was  strictly  enjoined.     Other  feasts  wi 

on  stated  days  throughout  the  J^ar,  when  •acrifiees 

of  various  kinds  of  animals  were  offered  nft,    Hiinun 

BBcrifioes  entirely  disappeared  under  the  rule  of  Ihe 

Incai. 

Anckni  Goremtntntj  «fr.  —  The  Umpire  ol 
nnder  the  Incas,  was  divided  into  four  poHi^  i 
spending  to  the  four  cardinal  pciints^     The 
population  irtm  divided  into  decoriaa  or  tastu^  caie 
of  each  decurift  being  appointed   as  head  d 
remaining  nine.     J'ive  decurias  had  at  their  head  i 
decurion;  each   ten,  fifty,  and  a   hundred  de 
had  likewise  its  chief,  varying  in  nmk  i 
the  number  of  decurias  under  him.     £a^  i 
particular  duties  prescribed  to  him  with  rrf« 
the  well-being,  &c.,  of  those  over  whom  he  p 
axid  was  bound  to  report  to  hi»  auperiorsi     In  aQ  1 
important  centres  of  population  there  wi 
judge   to   hear  cases;  and   on  oertdui 
apeoal  judge  was  appointed  b}*^  the  Iucsl     In  i 
to  political  administration  each  pro\'ince 
sided  over  by  a  chief,  whose  dignity  was  her 
For  each  of  the  four  great  dix'isions  of  Uie 
there  were  councillors  of  war,  of  finance,  end  oC  ; 
tice,  prcisided  over  by  a  viceroy  delc^atted  by  i 
Inca.     These  viceroys  required  to  he  of  rorml  f ' 
MsiTriage  was,  properly  speaking,  only  a  dril 
mony,  and  every  two  years  the  noaidens  of  Cm 
had  the  rite  celebrated  by  the  Inca  himself.    The  i 
at  which  marriage  could  be  consummated  was,  ! 
males  twenty -four,  and  for  females  eighteen.  Wido 
were  forbidden  to  re-marry  if  they  had 
Tlie  brother  of  the  deceased  ws«,  ae  sonoii^tbe  Je 
required   to  marry  his  sister-in-law,      'The  use 
money  was  unknown  in  Peru,  ^md  commercial  trsz 
actions  nvere  conducted  by  barter.     There  were  i 
tmnj^actiona  in  land,  as  all  the  soil  belonged  to  i 
Inca.     ITie  women  were  occupied  principaUy  wi 
spinning  and  weaving,  and  the  men  with  agricul- 
tural puTfluita, 

i/fjtory,   CoMiitutifm^  d-e.  —  In  I52fi^   when 
Spaniards   made    their  first    appearance    in 
Huayna>Capac,  the  twelfth  monarch  of  the  Isca  ^ 
d^Tiasty,  was  reigning.     On  his  death,  in  1529,  the 
kingdom  was  divided  between  his  two  eons  Hnascw 
and  Atahuaipa,  but  tlus  resulted  in  a  cavil  war,  * 
which  the  party  of  Atahualpa  proved  victorious^ 
was  at  tliis  periml  (1531)  that  Pizarro^  a  B] 
adventurer,  disembarked  in  Peru.     Huascar 
forces  Vkith  the  invader  against  his  brother,  whon  1 
regarded  as  a  usurper.   Atahualpa  advaooed  Ut  i 
them.   On  his  refusing  to  swear  aUegianoe  to  C 
v.,  and  become  a  Christian,  the  invaden  filed  VMm 
the  Peruvians,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  paofe  Uttl 
ensued,  massacred  great  numbers  of  them,  and  I 
the  IncA  prisoner  (1632).     0u2co  and  the  other 
urian   cities  gradually  fell  into  the  bands  of 
invaders,  until  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of 
was  effected.     When  wrested  by  the  Spaniard* 
the  Incas,  whose  dominion  extended  along  the 
through  28  degrees  (lat  2'  N,  to  26°  a,),  it  ~ 
with  some  reduction,  one  of  the  four  vioe-royaltieB 
Spanbh  America     In  1713  the  province,  or,  aa 
WAS   called,  the  Kingdom  of  Quito, 
from  Peru,  am!  annexed  to  the  newlj-created 
royalty  of  New  Granada.     In  177S,  agaisi^  the 
vinces  of  La  Plata,  Potosi,  Charcas^  Chiquitci^ 
Paraguay,  i^ere  withdrawn,  in  order  to  form  the 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayrea.     It  was  the  laei  of 
Spanish  American  colonies  wldch  broke  Inooe 
the   mother  country.      In  1821   a  patriot  force 
Chilians  mid  Buenos  Ayrians,  under  General 
Martin,  entered   Peru,   and   after  a  sucoanioQ 
engagements,  obliged  the  Spaniards  to  retire  liitd 
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interior,  when  tbe  Indepciidonce  of  the  country  was 
proclaimed^  The  contest,  however^  was  ob&tinatelj 
continued,  until  the  deci&ive  battle  of  Ayacucho  ia 
1824,  which  waa  booh  followed  by  the  final  expulsion 
of  the  Spaniarda.  Its  limits  remained,  for  th©  most 
pao-t,  uucimng^ed  by  the  revolution;  the  provinces 
diKmembered  from  it  in  the  north  forming  at  first 
Mrt  of  Columbia,  and  afteniii^ards  the  HepubUc  of 
Xfcuodor,  while  those  on  the  south  were  umted  in 
Bolivia.  In  IS36  Pern,  harassed  by  oonteoclinir 
factions,  solicited  the  aid  of  Santa  Grtui,  president 
of  Boliviot  who  camo  with  an  army,  and  succeeded, 
after  a  seriea  ol  nmgamary  aetiona,  in  tranquillizing 
the  country;  whereupon  a  confederation  was  formed, 
composed  of  North  Peru,'  South  Feni,  and  Bolivia, 
Santa  Cruz  being  named  *  SuiJreine  Protector/  This 
■tate  of  matters  continued  iinttl  1S39,  when,  in  ood- 
aequence  of  a  bloody  battle  fought  at  Yungay,  Santa 
Cruz  was  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  the  confede- 
ration brought  to  a  dose ;  and  both  countrieii — Peru 
and  Bolivia — returned  to  their  previous  limitfl  and 
forms  of  government.  Since  that  time  the  Republic 
of  Peru  baa  had  ita  fair  share  of  thoae  civil  dissen- 
sions BO  characteristic  of  the  South  American  repub- 
li08»  From  1845  to  1851,  however,  dming  which 
time  Don  Hamon  Castilla  held  the  prcddency,  the 
country  enjoyed  tranqnillitj,  and  continued  to  ad« 
Tonoe  in  wealth  and  population,  while  variona  public 
works  were  undertaken.  After  this  the  country  fell 
again  into  a  revolationary  state,  and  the  revolulion- 
&ry  party  proving  snooonfnl,  ito  head,  Don  Itomon 
Castilla,  was  appointed  provisional  president  in  1855 
in  a  ne%^'ly  assembled  national  convention.  Dimen- 
sions soon  again  broke  out,  and  continued  for  a 
number  of  yeois,  and  in  addition  to  its  domestic 
troubles  a  short  war  with  Ecuador  broke  out;  in  18 fit) 
a  dispute  arose  with  Prance,  which,  however,  waa 
settled  without  hoBtilities,  and  in  the  name  year  with 
the  United  States,  In  1862  General  San  Ramon 
became  president^  and  olgiialized  his  reign  by  many 
wise  measures;  bnt  he  died  in  1883.  He  obtained  a 
reference  of  the  disptite  with  the  ITnited  States  to 
the  King  of  Belgium;  put  foreign  vesselB  on  the  same 
footing  with  Peruvian,  Ac  He  was  vocceedod  by 
General  Pezet,  who  continued  the  wise  ooune  of  bis 
predecessor.  In  1864  Spam,  whidi  had  never  for- 
mally recognized  the  independenoe  of  Fera,  eeixed 
the  Chinoha  Islanda,  with  their  valnable  deposits  of 
guano,  and  before  agreeing  to  give  them  up  a  treaty 
had  to  be  signed,  by  which  Peru  agreed  to  pay 
£600,000  to  Spain.  This  treaty  being  unpopular,  led 
to  a  revolution,^  which  deprived  Pezet  of  the  presi* 
dency  ^ISOS),  and  soon  after  raised  Colonel  Prado  to 
the  dignity  of  temporary  dictator.  The  obnoxious 
treaty  was  now  rejected,  and  in  revenge  a  Spanish 
fleet  attacked  Oallao  (May  2, 1866)  without  sncceas. 
^rhe  SpaniardSi,  however,  coiuiidered  their  honour  now 
satisfied,  and  desisted  from  further  efforts.  In  1367 
a  new  constitution  was  issued,  and  by  it  Frado  was 
elected  president  for  five  years.  He  was  deprived  of 
this  ofhoe,  hoinrever,  by  a  revolution  the  same  year. 
Next  year  was  ngnalized  by  the  calamity  al^ady 
mentioned — the  ^urthquake  which  devastated  the 
Pacific  coast,  causing  the  death  of  20,OfM)  pcmon^,  and 
the  destruction  of  on  immense  amount  of  property. 
In  the  wake  of  the  earthquake  came  the  yellow  fever, 
which  in  136 P  raged  violently  in  the  country,  causing 
the  deaths  of  large  nmnbers.  In  1672  the  president 
Don  Jos^  Balta,  who  had  been  appointed  in  1868, 
was  murdered  in  on  insurrection  excited  by  Colonel 
Gutierrez,  who  proclaimed  himself  dictator  and  dis- 
solved the  CfmgresB.  He  did  not  enjoy  hm  ill-gotten 
power  long,  however,  being  put  to  death  by  *  Lynch - 
law '  a  f tiw  days  after.  The  vioe-presidebt  Cevallos 
assumed  the  executive  power,  and  soon  restored  tran- 


qniUlty*  Don  ^lanuel  Pardo  now  became  preaident| 
the  first  non-milit&ry  man  iaIo  ever  held  the  offio& 
He  zealously  promoted  liberal  reforms,  porified  the 
army  from  aii  doubtful  elements,  endeavoured  to 
reduce  the  tinauces  to  order,  and  improved  the 
system  of  education.  In  August,  1876,  he  was 
Hucceeded  in  the  presidential  chair  by  General 
Mariano  Pra<lo,  who  continued  to  advance  along  the 
lines  laid  down  by  his  predecesjior,  but  was  greatly 
hindered  in  his  projects  of  reform,  as  Pardo  also  had 
l>een,  by  the  imposfiibility  of  rcatoring  order  to  the 
finances,  and  by  repeated  attempts  at  insurrection 
on  the  part  of  ambitions  adventurers.  In  the  spring 
of  ii^Ty  Peru  joined  Bolivia  in  the  war  against  Chili, 
who  has  completely  d^L^feated  both  her  opponentsi, 
annexed  the  I'eruvian  tlistrict  of  Tarapoca  (see  the 
beginning  of  this  article),  and  taken  posaeasioii  of 
the  guano  depcdits  of  the  Lobos  Islanda. 

PERU  BAJjSAM.  There  are  three  varieties  ot 
this  balsam,  obtained  from  certain  species  of  Jfyro^ 
tflum  growing  in  San  Salvador,  Central  America. 
"(L)  White  Peru  Baltam  is  obtaine^i  by  the  pressure 
of  the  inner  coating  and  seed  of  the  fruit  When  this 
variety,  which  is  a  thick,  semi^solid,  agreeably-smell- 
ing %uid,  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  air,  it  hardens 
to  a  reddish -yellow,  translucent,  hard,  oromatio 
smelling  substance,  which  is  knckwn  aa  (2.)  Brj^  Peru 
Balmm.  (3.)  Black  Peru  Eaham,  lliia,  the  ordi- 
nary variety  of  the  balsam,  ia  obtained  from  incisions 
made  in  the  trees;  it  fonna  a  viscid,  opaque,  djwk- 
brown  mass,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*15,  It 
has  an  agreeable  vonilla-liko  odour,  a  bitter  irritat- 
ing taste,  and  an  odd  reaction.  When  heated,  this 
balsam  bums  with  a  smoky  fiame;  when  distilled 
with  water  it  yields  cinnomic  add.  Fern  balsam  is 
used  in  medicine,  and  ako  in  perfumeiy. 

PERUQIA  (ancient,  Pmma),  a  to\*Ti  of  Italy, 
capital  of  the  pro\  ince  of  the  same  nsaa^,  on  the  side 
and  summit  of  a  lofty  eminence  washed  by  the  Tlber^ 
34  miles  north  of  Rome.  It  is  surrounded  by  lofty 
walk,  and  defended  by  a  dtadel;  baa  irregular  but 
spacious  streets,  and  many  remarkably  handsome 
buildings.  Its  chief  edifices  are  the  cathedral,  a  fine 
bold  Gothic  edifice  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  valuable  library,  rich  in  works  and  MSS. 
connected  with  biblical  btoraturo;  eight  churches, 
all  of  them  interesting  strueturea;  the  convent  of 
Bant'  Agnese,  the  confratemit^i  of  San  Bernardino, 
the  convent  of  San  Severe,  containing  the  first  fresco 
painted  by  Raphael;  and  the  Benedictine  monastery 
of  San  Pietro  do'  Cosinensi,  a  magnificent  establish- 
ment, with  an  ancient  church,  supported  by  marble 
and  granite  pillars  taken  from  a  heathen  temple,  and 
BO  rich  in  pictures  as  almost  of  itself  to  form  a  gallery; 
the  Falazxo  Communale,  a  majestic  edifioc  of  the 
thirteenth  century;  the  Sola  del  Cambio  or  Exchange^ 
no  longer  required  for  that  purpose,  but  interesting 
from  the  number  of  fine  frescoes  with  which  Perugi&o 
has  covered  its  walls;  and  two  fine  ondent  gates,  the 
one  the  Arch  of  Augustus,  built  of  msasive  blocks  of 
travertine  without  cement;  and  the  Porta  Maizis^  an 
interesting  specimen  of  Etruscan  workman  ship.  Fern- 
gia  possesses  a  muveisity  founded  in  1307,  a  semin- 
ary, cabinet  of  anti^jnities,  moseum,  botonirad  garden, 
public  Hbrory  of  30,000  volumes,  an  academy  of  fine 
arts;,  and  a  lunatic  asylum,  one  of  the  first  in  which 
the  efficacy  of  the  system  of  non-restraint  was  proved. 
The  maniiifaclarefl^  not  of  mncb  consequence^  consist 
of  velvety  silk  i^iaSn,  brandy,  &a  I'he  trade  is  in 
com,  wool,  spun  silk,  and  cattle.  Perugia  under  the 
Homons  was  one  of  the  twelve  principal  dties  of 
Etruria.  Having  taken  the  part  of  Mark  Antony  in 
the  war  between  him  and  Augustus,  the  latter  took 
and  sacked  it.  It  had  recovered  the  disaster  when 
Totila^  one  of  the  northern  barhaiianfl|  took  it  after 
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a  ai€|g^  of  seven  years,  and  put  many  of  ita  inhabi- 
tanta  to  the  sworiL  Pepin-le-Bref,  king^  of  France, 
took  it  in  tbe  eighth  century^  and  made  a  present  of 
it  to  tbe  pope.  It  safTered  much  daring  the  fxtn tests 
between  the  Guelfs  luid  GhibeUioes,  «ad  both  in  tbe 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuriefl  wu  feftrfuUy  ra\r* 
aged  by  tbe  plagtie.  The  celebrated  painter,  Fietro 
Vanuoci  or  Pertigino,  though  bom  in  Citta  dclla 
Pieve,  long  made  Poruf^ia  his  adopted  home,  and  died 
ill  it  a  victim  ef  the  pla^ie  in  1524.  Fo\\  t)f  tuwn^ 
Dec  31,  1881,  17,3&5.  The  province  of  Perujjia  or 
TJnibria  has  an  art?a  of  abnut  3720  Engliah  aquare 
miles.  It  18  tnivereed  in  all  dlrectionii  by  oGTsets  of 
the  Apenniues.  I'he  principal  stream  la  tbe  Tiber, 
which  here  receives  tbe  Chiascio  and  Nestore.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  producing  in  abundaneo  com,  wine, 
fruits,  oil,  and  iilk.     Pop.  572,OflO, 

PERUGIA,  Laoo  di,  or  Lago  Trasimeno  (ancient, 
TrtinmeivuM  Lactit)^  a  lake  in  Italvi  near  the  eastern 
^ntiera  of  Tdscany,  in  the  province  and  &  miles  west 
of  Periig^i^  aboiit  8  mtlea  long,  varying  in  breadth 
from  7  miles  to  i  miles,  Biirrounded  with  olive  planta- 
tiona.  It  contains  three  ialandfl — Isola  iSf  an;^orG,  laola 
Minore,  and  Isola  Polveae;  and  abuundd  Ln  fiah.  It 
has  no  viaible  outlet,  and  ittt  surface  has  been  g'radu* 
ally  rising  from  the  deposit  of  alluvial  matter  ctm- 
HtMitly  carried  into  St.  Hanmbal  gained  a  ftignal 
victory  over  the  Roinana  near  the  aborea  of  thia 
lake. 

PERUGINO,  PiETRO  Vakucci,  aumamed  11  Peru- 
ghm,  the  founder  of  the  Roman  ncboel  of  painting, 
bom  at  Citta  deHa  Pieve  in  1446,  received  the  rights 
of  dtizenshtp  In  Perugia  (whence  his  surname),  and 
at  an  early  age  distinguished  himaelf  by  bis  works, 
Bonfigli  and  Pietro  della  Eranccaca  are  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  bia  masters.  His  pictures  have 
much  grace,  and  are  p^artieularly  aucces^ful  in  female 
and  youthful  figures.  Tbe  turns  of  hi^  hendg  are 
noble^  and  bia  colouring  ia  lovely.  A  certain  hard- 
ness and  dryncBS  in  the  forms,  and  poverty  in  the 
drapery,  were  tbe  faults  of  bia  age,  froni  which  he 
did  not  wholly  escape.  Tranquill  1 1 y  and  childish  sira- 
plioity  characterize  bis  worki«,  which  are  defoctive  in 
indention.  His  frescoes  are  fl4jfter  and  in  belter 
keeping  tlian  hie  other  prodiicti<Jii3,  as  the  fine  speci- 
mens in  Perugia,  Rome,  Bologna,  and  Florence 
prove.  Raphael  ia  his  moat  celebrated  disciple,  Peru- 
gino  la  Bxiid  hy  his  hiographcr?!  to  have  been  of  a 
miserly  disposition,  and,  notwitbatanding  the  great 
wealth  he  acquired/to  have  lived  in  a  very  pemirioua 
manner.  He  married  a  young  lady  remarkable  for 
her  beauty,  by  whom  be  bml  several  children,  none 
of  whom,  however,  embraced  their  father's  profes- 
sion.    Perugino  died  at  Perugia^  in  December,  1524. 

PERUKE.     See  Wjo. 

PERIA^'IAN  BARK.     See  Babk  (Perl-vtan). 

PESARO  (ancient,  Pimurum),  a  town  and  seaport 
of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Pesaro  e  Urbino,  on  a 
rooky  and  wooded  height  near  the  mouth  of  tbe 
FogUa,  in  tbe  Adriatic.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop;  ia 
walled,  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  baa  clean  and  wcl!- 
aired  streets;  a  cathedral  of  little  architectural  merit, 
several  other  churches,  more  or  leas  enricbed  with 
paintings;  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino; 
a  hbrary,  tbe  mineralugical  museum,  and  a  botanical 
garden.  It  baa  no  man  uf  act  urea  of  any  consequence. 
The  harbour,  formed  by  the  mouth  of  tbe  Poglia,  bas 
become  shaUow;  but  tbe  trade  in  the  wine,  fruit 
{particularly  figa),  oil,  silk,  and  other  products  of  the 
district,  Ut  txjnaiderable.  Pop.  of  town,  Dec.  31, 18S1, 
12f&i7* — ^The  province  of  Pesoro  o  Urbino  baa  an 
area  of  1144  square  miles;  it  lies  on  the  Adriatic 
between  the  provinces  of  Forli  and  Aneona.  It  ia 
watered  chiefly  by  the  i*oglia>  Metauro,  asjii  Cesanu* 
Pop.  223,013. 


PESCHIERA,  a  town  and  fortresu  of  rta3y, 
20  miles  north-west  of  Mantua,  situated  partly  on  a«< 
island  and  partly  on  the  malDland,  at  the  soutb«n» 
extremity  of  Lake  Garda,  where  the  Mincio  issues 
from  it  It  is  one  of  tbe  four  strong  bolds  which  fomn 
the  famous  quadrilateral  of  VenetJa,  formerly  the 
Austrian  Quadrilateral.  Tbe  town  itself  ia  othowist 
unimportant;  it  has  two  chnrchea  and  a  cmtcmt- 
hduse,  with  a  fair  trade.  Pop.  2418.  Feaehicnt 
fell  uito  tbe  bands  of  the  French  in  ISOl,  with  wbom 
it  remained  till  1811.  In  1S4S  it  was  Uken  by  the 
Piedmontese  under  King  Charles  Albert;  but  was 
restored  with  the  rest  of  Venetia  by  Atbstria  to  lialy 
in  ISGC.      

PESHAWUR^otPeshawkb,  a  town  in  tbe  Pan  jal^ 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Baf% 
3^  miles  Wfsst  by  north  of  Attock,  and  12  miles  ea«t  of 
tbe  eastern  extremity  of  the  Khyber  Pa».  1 1  is  waUed 
and  flanked  with  bastions,  bat  lies  at  tbe  mercy  of  a 
fort  which  commands  it,  and  has  been  built  apparently 
with  tbe  view  of  overawing  the  inhabitants.  It  hamiae 
broad  principal  street,  lined  with  houses  of  one  story, 
and  communicating  with  a  liu^  open  aiva  used  fur 
a  grain  market  A  little  further  eiust  is  another  open 
space  of  a  circular  form,  the  prettiest  part  of  the 
town,  anrrounded  by  regularly-bailt  bonaes,  with  a 
circular  row  of  scaciis  in  front.  To  tbe  right  sad 
left  of  the  main  thoroughfare  described  the  town 
covert  a  large  apace  of  ground;  the  by-laDes  an  ▼erjr 
narrow,  dirty,  and  oHenaive,  and  the  houses  generally 
miserable  in  appearance.  Salt,  nitre,  lead,  and  sul- 
phur are  obtained  in  the  \4cinitT.  Peahawur  hss 
greatly  fallen  oil  both  in  wealth  and  popalatioa  stnee 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Siiu»  then 
its  once  numerous  mosques,  many  built  in  a  splendid 
style  of  oriental  architecture,  have  been  intentionally 
polluted  by  tbe  Sikhs,  and  arc  going  to  decay,  whik 
extensive  ruins  in  many  ports  spealc  of  sadden  snd 
recent  violence.  In  the  same  time  tbe  popiulataoo 
baa  fallen  from  about  100,000  to  79,^812.  Ptafaawnr 
is  traversed  by  the  great  route  from  Khorssan  sad 
Cabul  to  India  through  the  Khyber  Pass;  and  to 
guard  this  route  a  British  garrison  is  stationed  here. 

PESHITO  (that is,  'simple,*  'true/ or acoordiD^ Is 
some,  *  ex  plained')  is  the  name  given  to  a  Syriae  inui^ 
lation  of  tbo  Old  and  New  Testanjc  nLi.  Neitlier  the 
time  of  ita  appearance  nor  its  authorship  are  po0- 
tively  known.  It  ia  generally  referred  to  the  seoond 
centurj',  and  appears  to  be  the  work  of  several  per- 
sons— Bome  Jewish,  but  most  Christian.  It  is  ex- 
tremely faithful,  and  approximates  very  closely  to  the 
Seiitti aidant  translation;  but  this  approxtmation  Is 
attributed  to  alterations  made  in  it  subeeqnenUy  to 
its  flrst  appearance,  duo  to  the  high  esteem  in  wbidb 
the  version  of  the  Seventy  was  hdd  by  tbe  Syrians 
of  Palestine.  It  possesses  high  authority,  especiatly 
in  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  of  which  it  is  pro- 
bably the  tirst  translation  that  was  made.  Fotir  of 
the  catholic  epistles  and  the  Revelation  of  St^  John 
are  wanting.  A  tolerably  good  edition  of  the  Pestiitd 
ia  that  executed  for  the  Bible  Society  in  IS23  bj 
Dr.  Lee. 

PESTALOZZI,  JoHANN  GEiNBTCH^adktingttkbeil 
educational  reformer,  bom  January  12,  174<J,  at 
Zilrich,  where  bui  father  was  a  physician.  Mm  insl 
bis  father  at  the  age  of  six,  and  his  edoeafeion  w«s 
superintended  by  his  mother.  Even  when  very  ^ 
he  manifested  si^ng  religious  feelings^  a  qui^ 
of  right,  compassion  towards  the  poor,  and  a  fiiiiilw 
for  yo\mg  children — qmdities  ivhich  afterwards  dis* 
tinguisbed  him  as  a  man.  He  had  a  great  inTlfiiatiftii 
for  the  study  of  languages  and  theology,  but,  aflsr 
aii  unauece€£ful  attempt  to  preadi,  be  applied  hims^ 
to  the  study  of  law.  Tbe  f lerusal,  bow^vcTf  of  Kons* 
seau'a  £mile  fllling  him  with  dislike  for  the  hnlictB  of 
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m  learned  life^  and  f i^r  the  geueral  system  of  education 
in  Europcv  be  turned  hU  ultciitioii  to  f^rmiug.  He 
studied  ftg^ricultuitj  with  a  frtnner  near  Berue^  njid 
then  bought  a  piece  of  laud  in  tho  mtighboiirboiiid, 
built  a  houfte^  which  be  called  Nouhof,  and  began  the 
lifo  of  a  farmer  when  he  was  twenty* two  j'ears  tAth 
He  looii  afterwordj  married^  and  became  ooncemed, 
tbroagb  hu  wife's  relatioiia,  in  a  calico  manufactory. 
In  these  situatiena  he  b&eame  act|Uftintcd  with  the 
moral  wretcheduessof  the  lowest  claH^es,  and  In  1775 
began  hia.  career  of  instruction  by  the  tinlmiHaton  of 
the  children  of  paupers  into  hia  bouse.  He  soon  saw 
himself  anrrountied  by  more  than  fifty  children,  to 
whom  be  was  both  teuchtir  and  father.  He  bad  no 
aid  from  othen^,  otid  though  he  caused  bis  chililreu 
to  work^  he  bad  not  tlie  practictd  talent  necessary  t+i 
turn  the  hilwur  of  hi*  little  workmen  U>  account. 
His  philanthrofiic  and  noble  self-denial  was  derided, 
bis  confidence  was  abuaed,  his  own  affairs  declined, 
and  he  was  generally  considered  as  a  well-meaning 
enthusiast.  But  be  bad  fonned  bis  purpose,  and  wsm 
not  to  be  diTerted  from  it;  and,  amidst  straitened 
circumstances,  he  collected  that  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  the  lower  classes  which  m  set  forth  so  admir- 
ably in  bis  novel  Lienhardt  und  Ucrtrud  (1781,  four 
vola,)— a  work  which  has  exerted  a  remarkable  iuliu- 
encB.  Other  writings  of  his  are  alike  tiumerous  and 
Important,  and  contain  further  elyiidatiouit  of  his 
principles.  The  want  of  all  HU]^pnrt  at  last  ohligcd 
nina  to  give  tip  an  undertaking  which  was  too  great 
for  the  means  of  an  individual.  In  1703  be  estab- 
liahed  a  scbord  at  Stanz,  but  circumatanccs  obliged 
him  to  abandon  it,  and  he  now  took  charge  of  a  school 
at  BQi;^cirf,  where  he  also  received  pupils  who  paid 
for  their  instruction,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  employ 
able  assistants.  This  institutioa  flourished^  and  in 
180i  btj  removed  it  to  Milnchcn-Buehsce,  near  Hof- 
wyl  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  where  he  entered  into  a 
nearer  connection  with  Fellenberg,  and  in  the  same 
year  to  Yverdun,  in  the  Pays  de  Yaud,  whero  he 
occupied  tho  cajitlo  given  to  him  by  government. 

The  grand  principle  that  lay  at  the  basis  of  Pesta- 
loxzf  I  method  was  that  of  communicating  dl  instmc* 
tion  bj  direct  appeal  to  the  senses  ami  the  under- 
standing, and  forming  the  child  by  constantly  calling 
all  hia  powers  into  exercisei  instead  of  making  htm  a 
mere  passive  recipient,  selecting  the  Bubjectii  of  etudy 
in  such  a  way  that  emM  step  should  beet  aid  the 
further  progress  of  the  pupil.  It  was  not  the  aoqul- 
fiition  of  skUl  in  reading,  writing,  &c.,  but  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  of  the  child  by  means  of  tliej^e  subjects;, 
which  Pestalozzi  made  the  object  of  elementary  edu- 
cation. The  principles  of  bis  method  are  clearly 
develojicd  in  his  Wochenaehrift  filr  Menschenbildung. 
The  value  of  these  principles,  as  well  as  the  esteem 
in  which  they  are  now  held,  though  they  were  at  first 
the  subject  of  much  controversy,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  substantially  at  the  basis 
of  the  normal  school  system  of  Europe.  In  1818 
Pestalozzi  undertook  a  new  echtion  of  his  complete 
works,  the  proceeds  of  which  he  destined  for  a  new 
achool  for  poor  children.  He  died  Februury  1 7, 1 827, 
at  Brugg,  in  Aargau. 

PEiSTH,  pESTi:fi;it,  or  Pest,  the  most  populous 
town  of  Hungary*  on  the  east  or  left  bank  of  the 
Danube,  across  which  it  communicates  with  Buda  or 
Of  en  by  a  noble  suspension -bridge,  137  miles  cast  of 
Vienna.  It  stands  on  a  Hat,  and  consists  of  the  town 
proper  and  of  four  suburlfs.  The  former  is  irregn* 
larly  built,  and  baa  dark  narrow  streets,  Htm  gloom  of 
which  i»  occasionally  relieved  by  handsome  mansiona. 
The  suburbri,  mostly  of  modem  ooostmction,  are 
much  more  agreeable  and  regular,  particularly  the 
one  called  Keustadt  or  Leopoldstadt,  forming  the 
northern  division  of  the  town.   The  new  market-place 


within  it  is  remarkable  for  its  extent,  and  the  regit- 
larity  and  beauty  ti  the  buildings  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  The  largest  building  of  Pestb,  called 
tho  JosephiniflcbeorNeuegebaude,  isin  this  division, 
and  forms  a  huge  pile,  used  partly  as  artillery  bar- 
racks and  }jartly  as  military  magazines.  One  of  the 
finent  parts  of  the  town  is  the  bank  of  the  river,  along 
which  a  ntiay  alx>ut  1}  mile  long  has  been  erectec^ 
and  lined  with  handsome  lofty  bouses.  The  public 
edilicea  most  deserving  of  notice  are  the  parisli 
church,  a  CJotldc  structure;  the  univorsity,  with 
forty  profefljiors  and  1000  students;  the  church  at- 
tached to  the  university,  one  of  the  handBomeat  in 
the  town,  with  a  lofty  tower  and  fine  frescoes;  the 
national  casino,  national  theatre,  capable  of  admittinij 
3000  persons;  the  museum,  the  cabinet  of  c<nns  and 
antiquities,  tho  university  library,  with  60,000  vol- 
umes; the  county  buildings^  observatory,  botanical 
garden^  gymnasium,  school  of  design,  normal  high 
aehool,  Engliidi  female  institute,  the  hou^e  of  invabdsi, 
and  several  other  hospitals  and  benevolent  endow- 
ments. ITie  manufactures  consist  of  silk  and  cotton 
goods,,  musical  instnimcnt^,  snutf,  beet- root  aucjar, 
leathi^r,  jewelry,  &c. ;  and  tho  trade  ^vhieh  makes 
Pesth,  after  Yienna,^  the  most  imf^trtant  coinmercinl 
town  on  the  Danube,  is  chiefly  in  corn,  w^ine^  wool, 
wood^  und  cattle.  Pesth  Is  the  seat  of  the  chief 
judieiid  tribunalM,  called  the  KonjgUebe  Tafel  an<l 
tSeptem viral  Tafel,  which  together  constitute  the 
supreme  a|>peal  court  of  the  kingdom.  Near  it  ia 
tho  Ilakofifeld,  a  plain  wbei-e  the  J  Het,  the  great 
Jiational  assembly  of  the  Magyars,  upcd  to  be  held  in 
the  open  air,  and  the  deputies,  attended  by  their  vast 
retinue  of  vassals,  sometimes  swelled  to  the  number 
of  100,000  men,  who  encamped  in  tents  during  the 
D>nti'nuauce  of  the  sittings.  At  the  linit  of  these 
nssemblies,  held  in  143S,  Matthin^i  Hiinyades  was 
elected  kiug.  Tho  Rakoe  is  famous  for  its  annual 
borse'racca.  In  1873  Buda  and  Pesth  were  united 
inU>  one  municipality  under  the  name  of  Buda-Pesth, 
which  had  a  pop.  in  1880  of  360,551, 

PESTILENCE.    See  Plagub  and  Cholkra. 

PETi\Jj,  among  botanists,  an  appellation  given  to 
the  leaves  of  the  corolla,  in  o|iposition  to  those  of  the 
calyx,  C4illed  »q/aitj  &nd  to  common  leavi^. 

PETAL  IT  E,  a  mineral  first  discovered  in  the 
mine  of  L^to,  in  Sweden,  and  interorting  as  the  sub- 
stance in  which  the  new  alkali  hthia  waa  discovered 
by  Arfoedson  in  181 S.  It  is  possessed  of  the  follow- 
ing properties:  massive;  fracture  splintery  and  imper- 
fectly conchoidal;  lustre  reainouB;  colour  white, 
€>ccasiona]!y  tinged  with  red  or  blue;  translucent; 
tough;  hardness  the  same  with  that  of  felspar; 
specific  gravity,  2'43ii.  It  is  a  silicate  of  aluminium 
and  lithium,  containing  about  77  per  cent,  of  silicat 
with  13  or  19  per  cent,  of  aluminium,  and  from  2  U> 
5  per  cent,  of  lithium.  This  r^re  substance  is  found 
in  Massachusetts,  at  Bolton,  and  in  EUm, 

PETAllD,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  iKjll-shaped  engine, 
made  of  gun-metal  and  loaded  with  from  t>  to  20  Ibe. 
of  powder.  It  was  employe<l  to  break  down  ^tea, 
bridges,  barners,  Ac,  to  which  it  was  hung  by  meant 
ol  a  wooden  plank  attached  to  it  It  was  also  used 
in  countermines  to  break  through  the  enemy's  gal- 
leries. Petards  are  now  no  lonirer  employed  in  warfare, 
as  gunpowder  in  loosa  bsga  Laa  been  found  equally 
ufficadniis. 

PETCHORA,  a  river  of  Huajda,  rises  in  tho  north 
of  the  government  of  Perm,  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Ural  Mountains;  flowa  almoat  due  west,  thon 
tnma  north  acroaa  the  eaatem  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Vologda,  enters  the  government  of  Arch* 
angel,  and  on  reaching  lat.  66'  v.  makes  a  long  curve 
Bouth-west  to  Ion  52**  E,,  when  it  suddenly  turns  due 
north  and  falls  into  a  bay  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  a 
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gmt  number  of  moiitUM;  total  course,  alxint  900 
miles,  its  pnadpal  aiBuents  are  the  Ijma  and  Ue^a. 
PETER  THE  Apostle  was  a  Galilean  fisherman 
from  Bothsaida.  He  was  tbo  son  of  Joniis.  Hifi 
origiiuj  same  was  Simon,  but  this  was  changed  by 
Christ  to  Peterj  and  wo  frequently  find  both  namea 
applied  to  him  in  conjunction,  AVhen  firet  intmduced 
to  UB  in  the  Scnptiire  iiarrativo  ho  aeeins  to  have 
been  rosiding  with  his  wife  and  rajother-in-law  in  the 
viUage  of  Capemanm,  on  tlie  ahores  of  Lako  Gen- 
ne^rety  where  he  exerdaed  bia  calling.  He  waa 
eondncted  to  Chriat  by  hie  brother  Andrew,  a  diit- 
dple  of  John  the  Eaptist  who  had  attached  himself 
to  Christ  on  hearing  John's  declaration  regarding 
him,  J^UB  greeted  Simon  with  the  significant  wordfl, 
*Thon  art  Simon  the  eon  of  Jona;  thou  shalt  be 
called  Cephas'  (in  Greek,  PiimSj  u  istone),  Peter 
did  not  at  this  time  follow  our  Lord  aa  a  regular  dis- 
ciple; thia  he  did  not  do  till  his  second  call  after  the 
miraeuloua  draught  of  fi&bes,  when  Christ  told  tbofle 
whom  he  had  called  that  thenceforth  they  should  l>e 
fishers  of  men*  The  age  of  Peter  at  the  time  of  Ha 
cat!  is  micertain;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  he  waa 
between  thirty  and  forty.  After  this  event  he  waa 
a  doae  attendant  upon  Christ,  and  one  of  hL^}  moat 
coufidential  disciples*  On  more  than  one  occasion 
he  waa  the  recipient  of  peculiar  marks  of  favour  from 
i^ur  Lord,  and  though  his  prominenoe  is  by  no  means 
to  1>e  regarded  as  indicating  any  8uprema€y  otot  his 
fellow-apoetlea,  or  any  distmction  of  office,  that  mich 
prnniinence  wna  his  cannot  for  a  moment  be  ques- 
tioned. By  Christ  himself  he  waa  designated  as  the 
rock  upon  which  the  church  should  b©  built;  and 
though  the  inter|>retation  of  this  passage  has  been  of 
a  very  various  and  conflicting  character,  it  most  pro- 
bably referred  to  the  prominent  part  Peter  waa  to 
take  in  founding  tho  chm-ch,  and  may  even  be 
rei^arded  as  having  found  its  fulfilment  when  on  the 
djty  of  Pentecost  three  thousand  were  converted 
through  hia  preaching.  There  is  no  rcasunablo  ground 
for  supposing  that  auy  primacy,  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic aensei,  was  conferred  on  Peter.  Ilie  impetuosity 
of  Ma  character  led  him,  especially  in  the  early  days 
of  fail  apostleehip,  to  commit  many  faultn  which  drew 
upon  Inm  the  rebuke  of  hia  divine  Maater.  The 
grievous  sin  be  committed  in  thrice  denying  bia 
Lord,  followed  by  bia  bitter  teara  of  repentance,  seems^ 
however,  to  have  been  the  means  of  working  a  great 
change  in  hia  obaracteri  and  rendering  Mm  the  fitter 
to  carry  out  the  BaTiooz'B  injunction  of  feeding  his 
lamhe*  Bepentanee  for  thiii  crime  purified  and 
strengthened  his  noblo  heart,  which  glowed  ^dth  a 
warm  love  of  Jesus.  Hia  zeal  and  eloquence  made 
him  often  the  speaker  in  behalf  of  his  fellow-ajiostlea 
on  important  occasions;  aa^  for  instance,  at  the  feast 
of  Pentecost,  after  the  ascension  of  Christy  where 
Peter  liad  the  boldneaa  to  preach  the  gospel  publicly 
lor  the  iirfit  time,  and  before  the  Jewish  council, 
where  he  defended  the  new  faith.  Though  Peter 
was  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision  he  was  nubie  the 
first  medium  for  the  communication  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  cf»nversiou  of  Cornelius 
and  his  bousehold  His  opimons  had  great  influence 
in  the  Christian  churches,  imd  on  his  proposal  the 
AfXkMtlea  and  elders  of  the  first  synod  at  Jerusalem 
resolved  that  a  conformity  to  the  laws  of  Moses 
should  not  be  required  of  the  Gentile  oon verts  to 
Christiauity,  Peter  on  several  occasions  came  in 
contact  with  the  greAt  apositle  of  the  Gentiles  Patil, 
one  of  them  being  the  memorable  occai^ion  on  which 
he  incurred  the  stem  rebuke  of  that  apostle  in  con- 
set  pienco  of  his  behaviour  towards  the  G entile  Chris' 
tiaua  in  regard  to  social  intercourse.  After  the  cir- 
cumstance here  referred  to  we  have  no  distinct  notices 
in  Scripture  of  either  bis  abode  or  his  work.  There  are 


good  historical  grounds  for  tnppodng^  that  Ike  visitedlj 
Corinth  at  an  eArly  period;  but  that  he  preached  tiiil 
gospel  in  the  countries  ot  Asia  is  purely  conjectairaL  r 
Early  ecclesiastical  tradition  aasocLatas  the  name  cl 
Peter  with  the  churches  of  Antiocb  and  Rome  in 
addition  to  that  of  Corinth,    From  his  firs^t  Epistle  it 
appears  that  he  visited  and  resided  for  some  time  in 
Babylon,  unless,  as  many  suppose,  thia  is  to  be  tafceft ' 
as  a  mystic  appellation  for  Kome,  which  is  not  likely.. 
With  regard  to  his  connection  with  Bome,  whatavcr. 
Roman  Catholic  writem  may  Tnaftitain  as  to  a  lengitli-  j 
ened  residence  there,  a  point  on  which  they  are  very  i 
much  at  variance  amongst  themselves^  i(  may  1:^  \ 
regarded  as  settled  that  he  did  not  visit  Roime  heft 
the  last  year  of  hia  life.     The  evidence  for  the  mi 
tyidom  of  Peter  at  Rome  is  of  sach  a  nature  as  to  < 
carry  wi^  it  great  weight,  and  place  the  msltfr 
almost  beyond  doubt.     The  concurrent  testimony  cf 
several  of  the  early  fathers  is  to  the  effect  that  he  ' 
was  a  joint -founder  of  the  church  at  Rome^  and  md* 
fered  death  in  that  city.     At  the  same  time  tfass* 
fathers  are  so  far  from  asserting  that  he  was  the  aale 
founder  or  resident  hea^l  of  that  church,  or  thai  the 
see  of  Borne  derived  from  him  any  d^hn  Id  wupn^  < 
macy,  that  they  implicitly,  if  not  expreaslyft  deny  it 
The  exact  time  of  his  death  is  not  asoer^uned,  h«tt 
be  is  generally  believed  to  have  sioffered  at  the  time 
of  the  Neronian  persecution,  about  64  jlDw    The  esily 
written  documents  left  by  Peter  are  Ms  two  EpistloL  \ 
The  genuineness  of  the  First  EpistlB  is  placed  bejood  j 
all  reasonable  doubt,  botli  the  external  and  intcmsl  1 
evidence  being  of  the  strongest  description;  tibat  ol 
tlie  Second,  however,  has  been  disputed  by  ni 
critics  on  what  appears  to  he  plausible  gratmdSp    To  i 
this  epistle  few  references,  and  none  of  a  positive  i 
character,  are  found  among  tho  early  fathera;  in 
style  it  diners  much  from  that  of  the  First;  while  its  « 
sticking  resemblance  to  the  Epistle  of  Jqde  is  oon- 
sidered  irreconcilable  with  the   position  of  Feter^  * 
Doubts  of  its  genuineness  existed  in  the  time  of  I 
KiiaebiuB,  and  it  waa  not  admitted  into  the  canon  till  j 
393.  But  notwithstanding  these  objections^  whichseem  | 
to  convince  many  able  writers  of  the  spurio 
of  the  epistle,  there  are  many  who  deem  that 
objectious  are  not  unanswerable.     Its 
is  the  more  eagerly  contended  for  that  its  i 
won  Id  invalidate  the  authority  of  the  whole  camotL 
In  answer  to  the  first  objection  it  ia  urged  that  1^ 
silence  of  the  fathers  is  accounted  for  more 
than  the  admission  of  the  ep^tle  into  the  canoai  alter  ^ 
the  question  as  to  its  genuineness  had  been 
The  difference  of  style  between  the  two  epistks  ii  | 
admitted  on  all  hands;  but  this  difference  mi^it  Im  \ 
accounted  for  by  the  employment  of  an  amannciis 
or  in  some  other  way.    The  resemblance  of  its  slfl^  ] 
to  that  of  Jude  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  i ' 
epistle  was  copied  by  the  writer  from  that  antbeK.  j 
On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  evi  ~ 
for  ita  genuineness  is  not  of  the  strongest^  the  i 
tioQB^  on  the  other  hand,  brought  against  it  m 
of  sueb  a  nature  as  to  warrant  us  in  rejecting  It  ss 
spurious. 

I'ETER  THE  Ceuel,  King  of  Castile  and  Lea^  > 
bom  at  l^urgos  in  1334,  suc^seded  to  the  throne  *£§ 
bis  father  Alfonso  XL  on  the  death  of  the  latl4 
in  1'350.    His  reign  waa  characterized  by  one  kaif  J 
series  of  cruelties  and  despotic  acts.     The  year  ifA-  ] 
lowing  Ms  coronation,  at  the  instigation  of  his  i 
Maria^  to  whom,  in  conjunction  with  the  {niido  minr  ' 
ister  Albuquerque,  he   transferred   his    powwa  hj 
reason  of  liia  youth,  be  put  to  death  FlnmnFji  ds 
Guzman^  his  father's  mistress.     At  the  Ik 
Albuquerque,  who  paved  the  way  for  his 
career,  and  assisted  in  corrupting  his  heait,  tbe  y 
king  met  Iblaria  Padllla^  for  whom  he  in 
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I  ft  violent  pasalon.  Btit  At  lya  time  (1353) 
he  nuyried,  though  contrary  to  bis  wHI^  Blauubo  of 
liourboQ^  one  cf  tbc  most  accomplisbed  princessea  of 
the  time,  whom,  however^  be  nboudoned  two  day  a 
after  his  marriage  in  order  to  rejoin  Mftria  Padil^ 
Alboquerfjue,  for  remonstrating  with  him,  was  ob- 
liged to  ilee,  fearing  for  bis  Life,  to  Portugal,  where 
be  was  soon  afterwardft  followed  by  the  queen-mother. 
I^ft  now  in  unrestraitietl  authority  Peter  gave  bim- 
Kelf  up  entirely  to  his  own  wilfiilneas.  Ho  diBmissed 
ull  the  creatures  of  his  former  minister,  rAitiing  his 
mdstn»B'  rc4ations  ten  the  highest  honours;  impria* 
oned  hia  wife,  while  he  obtained  a  divorce  tmm  her 
by  a  convention  ef  biahopfl;  ftud  miirried  the  beau- 
tiful Donna  Juaiia  de  Castro^  whom  he,  however, 
abondoDed  in  a  few  months.  His  jiersecuted  rela* 
tioDfl  and  disappointed  favourites  now  united  agmiut 
htm  and  raised  a  revolt,  at  the  head  of  wbiob  were 
hia  natural  brothers  I'ello  and  Henry  of  TrAitim«tank. 
Finding  himself  abandoned  by  all  bia  subjects  Peter 
was  obliged  to  deliver  himself  up  to  the  rebels.  The 
tide  of  popular  opinion,  however,  soon  turned,  and 
having  effected  hia  escape  be  found  bimnelf  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army,  and  ere  long  Bucoeeded  in  sup- 
pressing the  revolt.  The  most  iiiiscrupulou«  means 
were  now  resorted  to  by  him  for  the  removal  of  bia 
enemies;  poisoti  and  tbe  poignard  were  freely  used, 
and  amongst  tboAe  who  perished  by  the  former  was 
his  divorced  wife  Blanche  io  1361.  Soon  after  he 
lost  Maria  Padilla  by  death,  and  thereupon  declared 
to  the  states  of  Seville  that  be  had  be^n  regularly 
married  to  ber,  and  snooeeded  in  having  her  cbildren 
—  the  Infant  Alfonso,  who  soon  after  died,  and 
three  daaghten — recognized  bm  heirs  to  the  throne. 
In  1366  hia  nattiral  brother  Henry,  supported  by 
Bertraiui  Dugueaclin,  set  himself  nt  tlie  head  of 
Peter*a  discontented  sub jc  eta,  and  Peter^  dtst  rusting 
bis  troops,  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy  to  Gali* 
da,  and  sailed  from  Coruiia  to  Eayonnc,  where  be 
gained  over  Edward  of  Wales  ^tho  Black  Prinze)  to 
bia  interest^  and  was  promised  an  army  to  re^estab- 
lieih  him  on  the  throne.  While  Henry  entered  Cas- 
tile amid  universal  acclomatioi],  and  was  crowned  by 
tbe  title  of  Henry  I-,  Peter  pressed  forward  at  the 
head  of  on  English  host,  and  on  tbe  Plain  of  Najora, 
in  tbe  province  of  Burgos,  gained  a  signal  victory. 
Having  thus  been  again  seated  on  tbe  tbit>ne  he  gave 
full  scope  to  bis  vengeance.  All  the  adherents  of 
Henry,  however  remote,  were  punished  with  death 
or  confiscation;  and  many  of  the  noblest  ladies  in 
Castile  sufiTered  execution.  Meanwhile,  however, 
Heoiy  was  not  inactive.  Haiing  been  recognized  by 
Pope  Urban  V.  at  Avignon,  he  passed  the  Pyrenees 
in  1367  vdih  a  small  but  valiant  anny,  which  as  it 
proceeded  was  rapidly  augmented  by  frieufls  and  ad- 
herents, who  llockod  from  all  quarters — the  monstrous 
cruelties  of  the  king  having  completely  alienated  from 
bim  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  On  March  14|  1369, 
Peter  was  vanquished  at  Montiol,  and  took  mfuge 
in  the  castle  of  that  town,  whence^  however,  he  was 
treacberouBly  decoyed  by  Dugnesclin,  and  brought 
Into  the  presence  of  hia  brother  Hemy.  Mutual 
upbraldlngs  were  succeeded  by  a  resort  to  their 
swords^  and  Peter  fell  mortally  wounded.  His  death 
took  place  on  March  2'3,  1369.  Yoltabe  bas  made 
Peter  the  subject  of  one  of  hLs  tragedies,  Don  PMre. 
PETER  THE  Hermit,  an  enthuHiastic  monk  of 
AmJeUi*^  who,  about  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century, 
roused  Eiux>pe  to  the  first  Crusade  (see  Cbcsad^), 
Peter,  who  had  made  a  pilgiimage  to  Jerusalem, 
instigated  by  the  difficulties  he  had  undergone,  Hew 
at  his  return  to  P>pe  Martin  11^,  and  under  the  ans- 
pioes  of  that  pontiff  preached  to  an  assembly  of  more 
Hum  4000  of  the  clergy,  with  30,000  laymen^  that 
met  at  Piacemea,  the  w0d  project  of  driviijo  the 


Mohammedans  from  Jerusalem.  Tbc  success  of  his 
enthusiastic  borangnes  was  proportionate  to  the  btjid- 
ness  of  his  scheme  and  the  ignorance  of  hi.^  audikn-s. 
Peter  himself  led  the  way  through  Hungary  at  the 
head  of  an  undisciplined  multitude  of  more  than 
80,000  men,  a  coiupanitively  aiuall  number  of  whom 
Btirvived  to  reach  the  city.  Peter  distiMguisbed  him* 
self  by  his  personal  courage  at  the  storming  of  the 
holy  city;  and^  having  ^i-itneKsed  the  accompUsbment 
of  bis  undertaking,  returned  to  his  native  country, 
where  he  founded  the  abl>oy  of  Xoirmoutier,  and 
died  iU  fifst  superior  in  IIIj. 

PETEK,  the  name  of  four  kings  of  Aragon,  of 
whom  the  twolast  are  most  celebrated : — 1,  Pftkh  III., 
born  1236,  succeeded  hia  father,  James  I.,  in  the 
thrones  of  Valencia,  Aragnn,  and  Catalonia  (1276), 
while  bia  brother  Jamea  L>ecaine  king  of  Majorca. 
He  had  early  diatinguifihed  himself  in  the  wars 
agsinst  tbe  Moors,  In  1262  he  married  Constanria, 
daughter  of  JIunfred,  king  of  Sicily,  and  tbereufwn, 
after  tbe  execution  of  Conrad  in,  formed  the  plan  of 
delivering  Sicily  from  the  usurper  Charles  of  Anjou. 
He  Buocecdotl,  though  by  very  treachenjua  means 
(1282).  (See  Sicillvn  VESPEKii.)  Though  Ixjth  be 
and  the  SiciHjUiS  were  exoommunicated  by  the  pope 
Sicily  continued  in  his  power,  aod  waa  ruled  by 
cadets  of  the  bonse  of  Aragon  till  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  When  the  Prince  of  Salerno,  the 
son  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  was  taken  prisoner  hy  Peter 
in  a  sea-figbt  near  Naples  the  pope  preached  a  cru- 
aade  against  hlm^  and  made  a  gnint  of  his  crown  to 
tbe  French  king,  Charles  of  Valob,  who  in  1285 
invaded  Catalonia.  Jame^,  Peter's  brother,  kept 
him  in  check,  defeated  bim  at  sea,  and  compelled 
him  to  return.  Peter  III.  died  in  1 2S5.~2.  Peter  IV., 
usually  Bumamed  thi  Cn'emontottx,  bom  in  1310,  was 
great-grandson  of  Peter  HI.,  and  son  (vf  Alfonso  FV., 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1336.  After  he  bad  crowned 
himself,  instead  of  leaving  the  coronation  to  Ite  per- 
formed, as  hitherto,  by  the  Archbbhop  of  Saragossa, 
he  restricted  tbe  legislative  powers  of  the  crown 
Vfuwals^  abolished  their  claims  to  act  independently 
of,  and  even  against  the  crown,  and  appointed  in 
their  stead  a  supreme  judge,  under  the  name  of 
juttida  {Jugtitia  Arafjontim\  who  shtmhl  take  cognia- 
ance  of,  and  decide  the  diMputes  between  the  king 
and  the  states,  and  the  atate-Hi  among  thenisclvea.  As 
his  brother-in-law,  James  II.,  king  of  Majorca,  had 
on  this  occasion  supported  the  crown-vassals  Peter 
deprived  bim  of  his  crown,  and  united  tbe  kingdom 
of  the  Balearee  to  that  of  Aragon,  but  sold  to  Prance 
the  lordship  of  Montpellier,  then  belonging  to  it. 
While  be  mode  himself  feaml  alm^ad  he  also  knew 
how  to  secure  respect  at  home.  ITie  Moors  felt  the 
vigour  of  his  arm;  in  league  with  Pisa  be  vnnquisbed 
a  powerful  party  in  Sardinia  that  wished  to  keep  the 
island  separate  from  Aragon,  and  then  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  ialaod  from  tlie  pope;  he  also  engaged 
in  war  vrith  his  nimiesake  Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of 
Castile,  and  with  Cliarlea  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre. 
To  favour  his  ambition  he  seized  !Maria,  the  daughter 
of  Frederick,  king  of  Sicily,  when  she  was  proceed- 
ing to  join  John  Galeazzo  of  Milan,  to  whom  aho 
was  betrothed,  and  married  her  to  bis  grandson 
Martin*  His  expedition  against  the  dukedom  of 
Athena,  to  which  his  thirst  after  new  dominioits 
tempted  iiim,  coinj>letcly  fiuled  in  1382:.  After  he 
had,  in  13.Sfj,  celebrated  the  jubilee  of  his  reign  of 
fifty  years  he  died  at  Barcelona  in  1387.  Acconling 
to  monkish  historianj*  notldnjT  troubled  his  death  bed 
io  much  as  the  eacrcj»<jhments  bo  had  made  on  the 
church. 

I'ETER  I.  (the  Great),  Alexeikvitch,  Emperor 
of  Russia,  bom  Uth  June,  1672,  was  the  eldest  son 
by  his  secitnd  wife  of  the  Czar  Alexei  or  AJexii 
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MikLailovitcli,  wlio  harl  two  Rons  hnd  soverid  datigh- 
teri  by  lik  first  vnio.  Hh  elder  brothers^  Fcdor  and 
Ivftn,  were  feeble  in  coiiBtitiition.  Fedor  eucceeded 
his  father  in  1676,  and  died  in  16S2.  Ivan,  who 
wfia  wholly  incompetent  to  reigni  renonnoed  the 
crown  in  an  assembly  of  mftgnatea,  and  Peter  wa« 
declared  czar,  with  his*  mother^  the  Czarina  Natalia 
Kirillovna,  aa  rc^^ent.  This  arrani^emcnt  did  not 
p1e:u}e  Sophia^  the  tiiii'd  daughter  of  Alexia,  an  aiii- 
bitintis  princees  who  bad  hoped  to  reign  in  the  name 
of  her  feeble  brother.  She  ronfied  the  StreliU  or 
body-gnarfi  a  Ixvly  *if  troops  easily  excited  to  inBur- 
rection^  and  had  Ivan  proclaimed  czar  jointly  with 
Peter,  and  herself  regent.  Peter  was  relegated  to 
privnte  life,  and  his  education  purposely  neglected. 
He  grew  up  in  habits  of  rude  debauchery,  to  which 
h.9  was  alwaya  addicted;  bat  gave  early  proof  of 
capacity^  and  tmder  the  j^finclanc©  of  the  Genevese 
Lefort  hi?  took  enthuBirmtically  to  the  etudy  of  mili- 
tary science.  He  organized  his  companions  into  a 
company^  in  which  he  himself  fiorved^  and  which  bo 
constantily  augmented  until  it  became  the  nucleus  of 
the  liussian  ijtifantr3\  In  1689  be  married  Eudoxia 
Fedorovna,  a  young  lady  belonging  to  a  jiowerful 
famtly,  the  LapucMn.  This  alUance  enabled  him 
openly  to  oppo&e  hia  aister,  and  in  the  course  of  thia 
year  bo  succeeded  after  a  brief  fitrugglo  in  wresting 
the  power  from  tier.  She  was  confined  in  a  convent, 
where  ehe  died  in  1701.  Peter  waa  now  virtually 
sole  emperor,  though,  till  the  death  of  his  brother  in 
1697*  be  assodated  his  name  with  hia  own  in  the 
iikaaca  of  the  empire. 

The  civilization  of  the  empire  had  been  begun  by 
his  father,  who  encouraged  manufactures,  and  invited 
foreigner  to  his  court.  Peter  had  profited  by  Lib 
intercourse  i^ith  these  strangers^  particularly  Lefort, 
who  was  his  chief  counsellor,  and  bad  already  con- 
eeired  thoee  vast  plans  of  improvement  which  he  set 
Mmaelf  to  execute  with  all  the  energy  of  superior 
genitta  eombined  mth  a  half -savage  natnre.  With 
the  Asaist&Qceof  Lefort  and  Patrick  Gordon  ho  began 
lo  orgmnize  his  army,  but  his  great  ambition  was  to 
form  A  navy.  He  went  himself  to  Archangel,  an«l 
cruiBed  on  l»oard  Dutch  and  Engbfth  8hi|w.  He 
brought  Dutch  and  Venetian  ship-buildtirs  to  Ituwio, 
and  iient  lUissianH  to  Venice,  Holland,  and  Leghorn 
to  leam  ship-building-  At  length  a  fleet,  which  ho 
bad  constnicted  on  the  Voronej,  floated  dovcn  tbe 
Don,  and  enabled  him  to  conquer  Azof  from  the 
Turks.  Hia  reforms  excited  great  opposition  among 
the  Boyars  or  nobles*  A  few  years  after  his  marriage 
he  repudiated  hi«  wife  for  the  encouragement  she 
gave  the  reactionary  party.  In  1697  ho  suppressed 
with  great  barbarity  a  revolt  of  the  Strelitz.  l^aring 
his  capital  under  the  military  command  of  Gordon, 
be  then  proceeded  on  that  remarkahlo  tour  through 
Europe,  in  which  Mb  vast  designs  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  people  first  began  to  ajtjK^ar.  He  formed 
an  extraordinary  em basBy  to  Holland,  which  he  accom- 
panied incognito.  Passing  through  Livonia  and  Gcr- 
amny  ho  took  up  his  residence  in  August  at  Saardam, 
a  fiinons  ship^building  port.  Here  be  purchased 
tobla  and  the  dress  of  a  dockyard  artificer,  and  for 
ssveral  months  worked  for  wages  as  a  ahip-carpeiiter. 
At  tbe  same  time  he  inveatig ated  every  manufactur- 
ing  process  to  which  bo  had  access  with  inexhaustible 
CiUiodty.  A  bar  of  iron  forged  by  him  at  Olonetz 
ia  in  tbe  Acafleray  of  Sciences  at  St  Petersburg,  In 
1608  be  spent  about  three  months  in  a  tiiniilar  man- 
ner in  England,  where  also,  as  in  Holland,  be  pro- 
cured a  grtat  number  of  sailors  and  artificers,  as  well 
as  engineers,  ffir  a  great  camd  whieh  he  projected 
between  the  Don  and  the  Volga.  After  their  day's 
work  he  and  hia  com  pan  ion  a  used  to  retire  to  the 
public- house  at  Itotherhithe  to  smoke  and  drink  beer 


and  brandy.  He  afterwards  visited  Vienna^  wli«t»^ 
he  j>articnljij-ly  acquainted  himself  with  the  organixB*- 
tion  of  the  army.  He  waa  about  to  procseed  into 
Italy,  when  he  reoelved  intelligence  of  another  reroH 
of  the  Strelitzea  ^dted  by  hia  sister  Sophia.  He 
immediately  set  out  on  his  retura,  and  reacbeil  Mob- 
cijw  in  September.  Gordon  had  already  repressed 
the  revolt,  and  a  savage  vengeanco  :ivaa  taken  on  ths 
insurgents,  the  czar  himself,  snd  the  pifncipal  penooi 
of  his  court  on  his  compulsion,  acting  as  execotioiMSi 
on  the  ofifeuders.  The  czar  then  rcsmned  hii  wototsd 
occupations.  He  oi^anized  hia  army  on  the  G^nnsn 
mo<lel;  he  himself  sen'ed  in  it  as  a  private  soldier, 
and  worked  his  way  up  through  all  the  subordinate 
grades  before  he  reeeived  a  oommisnon,  atn  exampW 
which  he  compelled  the  ^oung  nobles  to  imitate. 
He  served  aa  a  lieutenant  at  Narva,  and  aa  a  colonel 
at  Poltava.  He  obliged  his  subjects  to  adopt  Enro- 
jiean  costume  by  taxing  their  long  Tartar  robes.  He 
emancipated  th6  women  from  A^tlc  sednsion.  He 
reformed  the  calendar  in  1699.  He  committed  the 
charge  of  the  public  revenue  to  a  regular  admini«- 
tration,  made  himself  virtually  the  head  of  the  chnrdi, 
forbade  religious  vows  before  fifty  yean  of  age,  sn«l 
fiuhjected  the  priests  to  taxation.  He  founded  sehool* 
of  nadgation  and  matbematic«,  brought  cattle  and 
herds  from  Silesia,  called  into  his  dominions  foreign 
artisans  of  all  kinds,  established  manufactories  cf 
arms,  tools,  and  fabrics,  and  distributed  nQetallurgist* 
through  the  mining  dietricta  of  Russia.  Such  wen? 
the  peaceful  occupations  of  his  whole  reign:  hut  h« 
could  not  rest  satisfied  till  be  had  given  Russia  a 
aea-board,  and  this  could  only  be  done  at  tiie  expense 
of  Sweden.  Accordingly  in  1700,  when  he  thooj^t 
his  army  was  ready^  he  joined  Denmark  and  Polwd 
in  a  league  against  Charles  XI L,  the  plan  of  which 
he  had  already  discussed  with  Augustus  XL  on  retum- 
ing  from  hia  foreign  tour.  Before  taking  this  stefi 
he  had  in  vain  offered  to  purchase  from  Sweden  a 
port  in  the  Baltic.  His  defeat  at  Nana,  30th  No- 
vemiber,  1700,  and  other  early  reverses,  did  not  dis- 
courage him.  He  knew  the  Knssian  army  had  Ut 
I  leam  to  conquer,  and  he  waii  willing  to  pay  tbe  price, 
I  In  the  two  following  campaigns  he  gained  somt* 
advantages  over  the  Sweflish  genersli,  and  in  1703 
his  conquests  enabled  him  to  accomplish  his  great 
object  by  laying  the  foundation  of  St.  Petersbiirg  cm 
the  Neva.  The  decisive  victory  of  Poltava  in  170t> 
confirmed  and  extended  his  conquests ;  but  the  war 
dragged  on  for  several  years,  and  Turkey*  heoominr 
involved  in  it  he  nearly  threw  away  all  his  saooeasas 
by  allowing  himself  to  be  hemmed  in  by  the  Tnrkisli 
army  on  the  Fmth.  Id  1707  he  had  married  his  nj^ 
tress  (see  Catharine  I,),  and  it  was  by  her  addngss 
he  was  saved  from  this  predicament  She  opeatd 
negotiations  with  the  grand*vixier,  and  procured  a 
peaoe^  with  the  relief  of  the  Bnssian  army,  for  the 
suirender  of  Azof  and  Bome  small  forts  on  the  Blade 
Sea^  In  gratitude  for  this  dehverance  he  pnhlidy 
solemnized  his  marriage  with  Catharine  in  1712,  and 
afterwards  iuitituted  an  order  in  her  honour.  In 
171 3-1 4  he  conquered  Southern  Garelia  and  Aland 
In  1717,  having  no  longer  anything  to  fear  from 
Sweden,  he  undertook  a  second  tour  through  Europs^ 
in  which  be  visited  France.  His  return  was  oeW- 
brated  by  another  holocaust  of  victima.  His  ddcit 
son  Alexis  had  been  brought  up  by  his  mother.,  ISa- 
doxia,  and  was  in  open  sympathy  with  the  reaotioaaij 
party.  Peter  compelled  him  to  sign  a  renundalioa 
of  his  right  to  the  succession,  which  he  intended  lo 
confer  on  tbe  son  of  Catharine;,  Being  still  umsalas* 
ficd  with  the  conduct  of  the  young  man,  he  had  liii»> 
tried  by  his  council  and  condemned  to  death,  5th  JiAw 
1718.  Immediately  after  hii  ccmdemnation  Aleais 
was  seized  with  a  violent  illness,  of  which  he  disd  at 
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Ute  7th  of  Jtily.  In  1721  he  Abollahed  the  patri- 
AbTcbAte^  in  [jursuancG  of  hu  plan  of  Biibjectim  the 
chiiruh  to  tlic  crown.  Projecta  of  peace  with  Sweden 
had  for  eonie  y&ara  been  under  discussion,  and  the 
CZAT  bad  lent  hia  connteoanoe  to  several  wild  eclitmea 
of  Charles  XII.  or  hi«  mimater  Gtirtz;  but  the  death 
nf  Charles,  in  December,  1718,  htui  put  an  end  to 
these  by  changing  the  policy  of  Sweden;  the  war 
M-ith  Russia  again  became  more  active,  and  was  waged 
both  by  aea  and  land  to  the  ad%'anta;^e  of  the  latter 
|KOwen  The  Peace  of  Nystadt  waa  signed  in  1721, 
l»y  which  the  czar  retained  nearly  all  hb  contjuesti, 
iiiclutling  Livonil^  Estbonia*  part  of  Carelia,  Viborg", 
lind  the  adjacent  islands.  He  relmquiahed  the  greater 
part  of  Pinland,  and  paid  to  Sweden  about  £100,000, 
MTie  B^nato  after  this  peace  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  Emperor  of  all  the  Kussias,  in  which  were 
achled  the  epithetn  of  the  Great  and  Father  of  hia 
<  "ountry.  In  1723  Peter  fuunded  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  St.  Petenjburg^.  For  »ome  time  before 
hit)  death  he  suffered  from  a  painful  disease  of  the 
bladder,  which  he  attempted  to  alleviate  by  bard 
drinking.  Having  rashly  gone  into  the  water  to 
rescue  a  boatful  of  soldiers  who  bad  been  cast  aahoro 
on  Lake  Lagodo,  he  tocik  intlammation  and  dkd, 
2Sth  January,  1725.  Hk  son  Alexia  liad  left  chil- 
ilren,  and  his  eldest  daughter  was  married  to  the 
Duke  of  Holstein  Gottorp;  but  he  had  caused  Ca- 
tharine to  be  crowned  in  the  previous  May,  He  had 
been  alienated  from  her  by  the  discovery  of  her  mli' 
debty,  and  it  is  doubtful  in  what  disposition  he  died; 
but  by  the  influence  of  MentchikoGt  and  the  ntiw 
KusBian  party  she  was  declared  bis  successor.  He 
left  a  Journal  of  bis  Campai;^na  agaiust  Sweden,  pub- 
lished in  1773  by  ontler  of  Catharine  IL,  letters,  and 
translations  of  French  works  on  mechanics,  hydrau- 
Uc»,  &C. 

PETEE  IT.,  Af.FxriEvrrcH,  Emperor  of  Kujwia, 
grandson  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  son  of  Alexia, 
■•cended  the  thrrine  in  comitiqnenca  of  the  will  of 
Oatbarine  I.,  in  1727,  when  but  thirteen  years  old. 
He  died  in  1730  of  the  amall-po^t,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Anna  Ivanovna, 

PETER  IIL  (FEODOnomTCH),  Emperor  of 
Russia.  As  the  male  line  of  the  Romanoffs  ceased 
with  Peter  IP,  the  Empress  Elbmbeth,  ilaughter  of 
Poter  L  and  Catharine  I.,  agreeably  to  the  order  of 
snccession  enjoined  by  her  father,  appointed  Charles 
Peter  Ulrich*  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  son  of  her 
sister  Anna  PetrovTia  and  the  DuJce  of  Holstein^  her 
successor  in  1742,  and  in  1745  she  married  him  to 
the  Prinoesa  Sophia  Augusta  of  AnbaltZerbit,  who, 
fin  joining  the  Greek  Chitrch,  took  the  name  of 
Catiiarine.  Peter  111.  ascended  the  throne  in  1702* 
His  first  step  was  a  reconciliation  with  Frederick  II. , 
ta  whom  he  restored  the  conquered  Kingdom  of 
Prussia  Proper,  and  sent  15,000  men  to  as^kt  him. 
He  estahliftbed  some  salutary  laws;  but  a  conspiracy 
broke  out  which  put  an  end  to  his  life,  after  a  reign 
of  six  months.  His  predilection  fur  the  people  of 
Holstein,  his  attempts  to  establish  Pm^ian  tactics, 
and  to  overthrow  the  privileges  of  the  great,  had 
made  him  numerona  enemies.  This  conspiracy  broke 
out  in  the  night  of  July  8^  17G2.  (SeeCAlKARiNE  IL) 
He  abdicated  the  throne,  July  10,  hut  could  not  eave 
his  bfe  by  this  means.  He  was;,  it  is  said,  killed  at 
RopBcba^  a  neat  of  Count  Rasumoffiky,  July  17, 
1762.     See  Our  orr* 

PETEKBORUCGH,  an  episcopal  city  and  par- 
liamentary Ixnough  of  England,  in  the  county  and 
43  milcH  north  by  east  of  the  town  of  Northampton, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nen,  is  an  important  railway 
centre,  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Northern  running 
through  it,  and  branches  of  the  Great  Eastern,  Lon- 
don and  North- Western,  and  Midland  Railways  run- 


ning into  it.  It  IB  also  the  centre  of  a  large  agricul- 
tural district,  its  corn  and  stock  markets  being  of 
great  impctrtHnce.  The  principal  building  is  its  cathe- 
(Iral,  founded  by  Peada,  son  of  Pen  da,  fourth  king 
of  Mercia,  in  655,  atid  det^troyed  by  the  Danes  in 
870.  Being  rebuilt  in  9(36  the  valuable  gifts  be* 
stowed  \t\mn  it  by  Edgar  eau&td  the  name  of  the  city 
to  Ije  cbange*!  to  Gildcnburgh,  'the  golden  city,* 
which  title  ultimately  gave  }»lace  to  its  present 
name,  derived  from  the  saint  to  whom  the  church  is 
dedicated.  In  1116  great  part  of  the  edifice  was 
defttroyed  by  fire,  and  in  the  fullowing  year  its 
restoration  was  commenced;  but  not  till  theofiening 
of  the  sixteenth  century'  did  tbe  structure  asKume  its 
present  aspect*  Tbe  prevailing  character  of  the  build- 
ing is  Norman,  but  it  exhiluts  examples  of  transition,, 
early  English,  decorated  EnEjlish,  and  pert>endicular 
styles,  llie  most  commanding  feature  of  the  liuild- 
ing  Li  the  west  front,  conpiKting  of  three  magnificent 
pointeil  arches  80  feet  biij^h,  eurmounted  by  pedi- 
ments and  pinnacles,  and  flanked  by  turrets  with 
Bpirea  and  pinuacles.  The  whole  front  fnrrns  a  square 
of  150  feet  iti  height  and  brojidth.  Catharine  of 
Ajflgon,  wife  of  Henry  VIIL,  was  interred  in  this 
cathedral.  Tbe  building  is  now  (1884)  undergoing 
extensive  alteration  and  restoration.  The  minster 
prerincts  show  the  remains  of  a  clrtij^ter,  a  fine  per- 
pendicular gateway  leading  to  the  deanery,  a  massive 
tower  and  gateway  conducting  U}  tbe  bishop's  palace, 
and  an  old  ciiapel,  now  used  as  a  grammar-school. 
Uther  public  huildlngs  are  seven  eburcbeM,  a  number 
of  Nonconformist  chapels,  the  town-hall,  com  ex- 
change, county  court  oftieew,  three  banks,  and  a  post- 
oEHce.  There  is  a  training-college  f<i'r  Church  of 
En(|land  schoolmasters,  grammar-school,  middle- 
class  school,  and  several  public  elementary  Bchools. 
There  are  also  an  intirmary  and  dispensary,  and  mon* 
nstic  alms-hoiiaes.  Peterborough  received  a  municipal 
charter  in  1874.  It  returns  two  members  to  Parlia* 
ment.     Pop.  (18S1)»  22,394. 

PETERBOROUGH,  Charles  Mobbaunt,  Earl 
or,  bom  about  1658,  son  of  Lord  Mordaimt,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  bis  title  and  estate  in  PJ75.  was 
engaged  in  the  expedition  to  Tangier  in  Kt^.i\  in 
which  he  served  withdiBtinction  agninat  the  Moham- 
medans. He  went  over  t'J  Holland  in  tbe  reign  of 
James  IL,  and,  entering  into  the  ficheme  of  his  de- 
thronement, returned  t4>  England  vi ith  his  eucoessor, 
by  whom  be  was  created  Earl  of  Monmouth,  and 
appointed  finst  ccpmmiasioner  of  the  treasury.  He 
Buoceeded  to  tbe  earldom  of  Peterboro«gh  on  the  death 
of  his  uncle  in  1C97,  and  in  I70ra  was  employed  as 

i'oint- commander  with  Sir  Cloudesky  Shovel  of  the 
iwglisb  artny  in  Spiuti,  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession.  Ho  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his 
courage,  activity,  and  conduct  in  taking  Barcelona, 
and  obtaining  many  advantages  over  the  French,  in 
couj^equence  of  which  he  waa  appointed  g«neralisftimo 
of  the  im|)erial  forces,  and  received  the  thanks  of  tbe 
Britiah  Parliament.  In  1710-11  he  was  appointed 
aml)aaaador  to  Turin  and  other  Italian  courts,  and  in 
171^  Governor  of  Minorca.  In  1713  he  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  was  sent  on  an  extraordi- 
nary embassy  to  tbe  King  of  Sicily.  In  1 722  he  was 
made  general  of  the  marine  forces  of  Great  Britain. 
His  death  took  phice  during  a  voyage  to  Lisbon  in 
1735-  Lord  Peterborough  was  intimate  with  his 
literary  contemporaries,  and  was  himself  a  wiiter  of 
poetry,  some  of  whith  baa  been  jiubliAbed.  In  the 
( *orre«pondence  of  the  Countess  of  Suffolk,  edited  by 
^Ir.  Croker,  are  several  of  his  letters. 

PETERHEAD,  a  seajwrt  in  Scotland,  in  the  county 
and  26  miles  N.n.e.  of  Aberdeen,  on  a  peninBula,  the 
mo^t  easterly  point  of  Scotland,  with  a  barlxmr  on 
either  side  of*  it,  communicating  by  a  cut  across  the 
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iBtbmos.  The  tfnvn  is  iubetantially  built  of  granite, 
obUioed  frum  quarries  m  the  neighbourhood.  It 
has  two  Established  churchci,  besides  other  phkeei 
of  \\-orship;  a  town-hull  a\  ith  a  Bpire  110  feet  high, 
i  m&rket -cross,  a  cuBtombuuse,  a  nnmber  of  excellent 
ll)oiird  and  other  Bchnols.  There  is  here  a  Vr'ooUen 
factory,  three  saw-miHs,  and  &Lgo  a  granite  polishing 
worlc-  Owing  tu  Improvements  on  its  harbour  (in- 
cludiDg  the  rebuilding  and  extension  of  Port  Henryg 
the  original  harbour)  the  town  haa  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing trade,  chiefly  in  herring  The  Greeuhuid  wbalc 
and  seal  fiaheriea  are  atill  important  indiietriea. 
Pfcttrhead  bolongs  to  tho  Elgin  group  of  parliamen- 
tary bonmghs,  (See  Elgin.)  Some  miles  from  the 
town  are  the  Interesting  ruins  of  tho  castles  uf 
Eavenscraig  and  lavenigie,  the  latter  once  the  seat 
of  the  Keiths,  eark-mariBchal  of  Scotland.  There 
is  at  Peterhead  a  statue  (presented  to  the  town  by 
William  I„  emperor  of  Germany)  of  James  Keitb^ 
lield -maiEhal  in  the  Prus.^ian  sen,  ice,  who  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Hochkircb  in  1758,  Pop.  (ISSIJ, 
ll,Sltx 

PETERHOF,  a  village  in  Euasia,  in  the  government 
and  about  10  milea  w.a.w.  of  St  Petersburg.  Its 
great  and  only  attraction  la  its  imperial  palace,  bnilt 
in  1711  by  Peter  the  Great,  on  the  plans  of  the  cele- 
brated Le  Blond.  It  is  a  large  but  not  very  regular 
edificCj,  situated  on  a  height  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland^ 
and  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens,  wilomed  with 
fountains,  caseadesi,  atnl  grottoes.     Pop.  7745, 

PETERLOO  T^IASSACKE.  The  name  popularly 
|,4ven  to  tho  dispersal  vf  an  open-air  meeting  in  favour 
of  Parliamentary  Reform^  held  on  16th  July^  1819, 
in  St,  Peters  Eieldj.  Manchester.  The  meeting  was 
dispersed  by  yeomanry  cavalry,  under  orders  of  the 
niBs^istnites,  A  number  of  persons  were  injured, 
&nd  aotoe  killed.  The  word  I'eterloo  is  a  burlesque 
of  Waterloo.  The  number  of  peinoni  aBsembled  la 
said  to  have  been  60,000^  uid  tho  nttmher  of  killed 
ia  stated  at  eitfht. 

PETER  PENCE.  An  annual  tribute  paid  by 
England  to  the  ]K)pe  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period 
to  the  neformation.  It  is  said  to  have  been  origL- 
nated  in  721,  by  Ina  of  Wessex,  for  the  purpose  of 
■apporting  an  English  college  at  Rome,  and  a  similar 
gTBUt  was  made  by  Offa  of  Mercia  in  790.  Some 
authors  fix  its  origin  much  later,  but  still  within  the 
Anglo- Saxon  periml  The  tax  consisted  of  a  silver 
penny  for  each  household.  It  was  paid  at  the  feast 
of  St.  Peter  in  vineutU.  It  was  at  first  regarded  as 
an  alma,  but  subsequently  became  a  consuetudinary 
tribute,  and  eeclesiastical  censures  were  levelled 
against  thrtse  who  neglected  to  pay  it.  In  the  laws 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  William  the  Conqueror 
it  was  limited  to  those  '^qni  haherent  30  denariatas 
vivjB  pecaniu!  in  domo  saL'  It  was  prohibited  by 
Edward  L  and  Edward  III.,  abolished  hy  Henry 
VHP,  revived  by  Mary,  and  finally  abolished  by 
Elizabeth.  A  voluntary  revival  of  this  tribute  for 
tho  purpose  of  BupiKjrting  a  volunteer  force  to  main- 
tain tho  seoular  power  of  the  pope  was  promoted  by 
tho  Eoman  Catholic  clergy  in  1860.  It  was  levied 
diiefly  in  France  and  Ireland,  but  proved  an  entiro 
failuro. 

PETER- PORT,  St.,  n  town  in  tho  Channel 
Talnnds,  capital  of  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  on  tho 
shore  of  a  bay  on  the  east  side,  occupying  tho  alopo 
of  a  hill,  and  presenting  a  very  attractive  appearance 
from  the  sea.  The  streets  are  narrow,  steep,  and 
crooked,  but  mostly  well  paved,  and  many  of  th« 
honses  have  been  rebuilt  or  refronted  within  recent 
years,  llio  envir<ins  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  being 
studded  with  the  bandeomo  residences  of  the  gentry, 
who  all  live  outside  tho  town«  The  most  interesting 
buildings  are  St.  Peter's  church,  with  a  tower  in  the 


centre,  surmounted  by  alow  spire;  St»  James's  cJiixrc^ 
Elizabeth  College,  Ladies'  College,  public  hos[<itA2, 
and  the  covered  market,  one  of  the  handsoiitest  and 
moot  Gdmnodioui  to  be  seen  anywhere.  Tlisraafv 
hero  two  or  three  chapehi  of  ease,  and  several  pboos 
of  woiship  for  Dissenters,  a  public  library,  cxnirt- 
honse,  prison^  and  several  banksb  The  harbour  is 
very  large  and  commodious,  the  mail  sleaiiien  h«iqg 
able  to  come  alongside  the  piers  at  all  s^tes  of  th» 
tide.  The  roadstead  affords  convenient  aodiotafB. 
Furt-George,  a  regular  fortification  of  comndwaMa 
strength  on  the  heights,  stands  about  ^  niile  ooath 
from  the  town.     Pop.  in  18S1,  16,588. 

PETER'S,  Saiot,  Cathedral  of  Home.  There  a 
a  non^historical  legend  that  St.  Anacletus,  the  soo* 
cessor  of  Peter  as  Bishop  of  Rome,  ert^cte  1  An  otatcfj 
on  the  present  site  of  Saint  Peter's  to  oommeiiKNita 
the  site  of  the  apostle's  martyrdom,  and  that  of  DSBy 
of  the  early  Christians  of  Home.  In  S06  CiwitMi 
tine  the  Great  erected  on  tlus  spot  &  basHioa  of  gwrt 
magnificeace,  which  was  richly  adorned  with  tlie  spoil 
of  antiquity.  Plans  both  of  the  interior  and  exterior 
of  this  building  remain.  In  the  time  of  Nicholas  V. 
it  threatened  to  faU  into  mins,  and  that  pontiff  de- 
termined on  its  reconstruction.  The  work  was  begrai 
in  1450,  on  the  pkns  of  Kofisellini  and  Baitista 
Alberti  After  the  death  of  Nicholas  Httle  was  done 
till  the  pontificate  of  Paul  H.  (1464-71).  Julius  II. 
(1503-13)  decided  on  the  erection  of  an  entirely  new 
building,  and  intrusted  it  to  Bramante,  who  dedd«*i 
on  an  imitation  of  the  pantheon  of  Agrippa,  with  a 
great  cuf^^ola  supported  by  four  colossal  pillars.  Hie 
building  was  to  he  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  ctom. 
After  the  death  of  Bramantc  his  plans  were  carTie<d 
out  under  the  poutificate  of  Leo  X.,  by  Giuliano  dt 
Sangallo,  and  by  Raphael,  who  changed  the  plan  of 
tho  building  to  a  Latin  cross.  BaJdassare  Femzzi, 
who  succeeded  him,  revertetl  to  the  Greek  oros&  Tl» 
tribune  was  completed  by  him  during  the  wmM* 
cate  of  Clement  VII.  Paul  IIL  employed  Aiitnnio 
Sangailo,  who  returned  to  Raphael's  plao,  bat  bodi 
he  and  his  successor  Ginlio  Romano  died  befofia  tinBf 
could  carry  out  their  plans.  Michael  Angelo^  then 
in  his  seventietb  year,  was  now  (1546)  intrusted  with 
the  work,  with  unlimited  powers  to  alter  or  pull 
down  the  work  of  bis  predeceasora.  He  adopted  tbtf 
Greek  chass,  enlarged  the  tribune,  and  formed  a  asw 
project  for  the  dome,  declaring  his  intention  to  raise 
the  pantheon  in  the  air.  At  his  death,  in  1564,  the 
drum  of  the  dome  bad  been  finished,  and  be  left 
exact  plani  for  the  completion  of  the  work,  which 
were  strictly  followed  by  bis  snoceasors  Yignola  and 
Piero  Ligorio.  Glacomo  della  Porta  oompleled  tiis 
dome  under  Sixtus  V.  in  1590.  In  16Q8  Paul  V. 
emplo^^ed  Carlo  Mademo  to  complete  the  nave  aiMl 
facade.  The  design  of  Michael  Angelo  was  now  f^ir 
the  first  time  abandoned,  and  the  Livtin  cross  ps* 
verted  ta  The  nave  was  tinished  in  1612,  the  fa^de 
and  portico  io  1614,  and  the  church  was  dedicated 
by  Urban  VIII.,  on  18th  November,  162<Jw  The 
colonnade  which  surrounds  the  piazza  was  begmi  by 
Bemiui  in  1667,  and  the  sacristy  erected  by  Cario 
Marchionui  in  1780.  The  dome  as  formed  by  Miohael 
Angelo  is  double,  and  the  stairs  which  lead  to  its 
summit  pass  between  the  iuner  and  outer  cupola. 
Its  interior  diameter  b  139  feet,  the  exterior  diameter 
195^  feet;  its  height  from  the  pavement  to  the  base 
of  the  lantern  405  feet,  to  the  top  of  the  cross  ootrids 
443  feet  The  length  of  the  cathedral  within  the 
wails  is  613^  feet;  the  height  of  the  nave  near  ths 
door  152^  feet;  the  width  87)  feet  The  width  of 
the  sSde  aisl^  is  33^  feet;  the  entire  width  of  naTS 
and  side  aisles,  including  the  piListers  that  separate 
them,  107i  feet  The  height  of  the  baldacdiino  ia 
&4|r  feet     The  circumference  of  the  piUars  whioh 
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Bopport  the  dome  lit  t>53  feet  The  fji^a^le  is  con- 
iiciered  out  of  proportion  to  iIiq  building^  aud  prevents 
the  dome  from  beinj;  neon  from  the  exteriw  in  its 
full  ijrt>|K)rtiomjjaiid  in  bannonioua  combination  with 
the  rest  of  the  building.  The  proportions  observed 
in  the  interior  detuk  prevent  the  beholder  from  being 
at  once  stmck  with  itn  vast  eize,  all  the  iig^uret}  being 
so  adjuflted  to  the  lawa  of  perspective  as  to  appear  of 
life  aiza  In  the  tribune  or  upper  end  of  the  nave . 
Wyond  the  transept  ia  th«  chair  of  St.  Peter.  The 
coat  of  St,  Peter  s  is  eatimated  to  have  oxceeded 
£10,000,000. 

PETEira   (Sa^t)   college.   Cambridge,  or 

Pbtermuuse,  waa  founded  in  1257  (charter  12S4),  by 

Hugb  do  Babham,  bishop  of  Kly,  for  a  master  and 

fourteen  fellows.    Bj  the  revised  stattites,  2yth  June, 

Ll8d2,  the  foundation  coDauaL^i  of  a  master,  eleven 

ifellowSf  and  twenty- three  Bcholara  at  least     The 

ImaAter,  who  is  elected  hy  the  fellows,  tnuat  be  a 

VMaBter  of  Arts,  or  of  some  equal  ■>r  superior  degree, 

Lin  the  University  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford.    The  fel- 

I  lows  must  be  gra«Iuatea  belonging  to  the  college,  or, 

[ftt  the  option  of  the  Bociety^  belonging  to  other  cob 

lieges  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford.     One  of  the  fellow- 

'fibjps  IB  entitled  a  professorial  fellowftbip,  and  can.be 

held  only  by  a  professor  of  the  university.     The 

ordinary  tenure  of  a  fellowship  ia  sisc  years,  but  any 

fellow  who  becomes  head  or  fellow  of  another  college 

I  vacates  bis  feUowaMp  in  this  college,  and  any  fellow 

who  h&s  been  presented  by  the  college  to  any  bene- 

fioe  of  the  annual  value  of  £400  or  more  vacates  hiii 

feUowaldp  a  year  after  presentation.      FelkfWsliipB 

.may  be  tenable  for  over  six  years,  and  oven  in  some 

I  for  life,  as  for  example  by  any  follow  who  serves 

the  college  as  tutor,  assistant  tutor,  senior  bursar, 

nr  dean,  or  who  holds  a  profefisorahip.     The  society 

may  also  elect  as  fellows  men  eminent  for  Bcience  or 

learning,  whether  graduates  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford 

or  not.    The  buil<  lings  cormat  of  three  com*ts  of  var- 

i  ions  datesi  beginning  with  the  ll^th  century.    A  door- 

r  way  near  the  ball  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the 

14tb  century,  and  is  held  to  be  the  oldeat  piece  of 

oollegiate  architecture  m  Cambridge,    Isaac  Barrow, 

Abp,  Whitgift,  and  the  poet  Gray  were  membera 

of  this  college. 

PETERSBUEG,  St.,  the  capital  of  the  nuasian 

Empire,  is  built  on  a  site  chosen  by  Peter  the  Great 

at  ^0  mouth  of  the  Keva,  which  here  divides  into 

three  main  branches — the  Great  Neva  on  the  south, 

the  Great  Kovka  on  the  north,  and  Little  Nex'ka  in 

the  middle.     The  landing  course  of  the  river  half 

incloses  a  tract  of  land  between  the  mam  stream  and 

tbe  Great  Neva.     On  this  tract,  on  the  south  or  left 

bank  of  the  river,  a  considerable  part  of  the  city  ia 

situated;  a  small  portion  is  on  the  north  bank;  and 

ibe  remainder  in  the  numerous  islands  formed  by 

[the  diiferent  mouths^     These  Tarions  sections  are 

oonnACted  by  numerous  bridges.    St  Petersburg^  is 

ooainected  with  Moscow,  Warsaw,  and  other  parts 

of  the  empire  by  raOways,  which  are  also  tmited  to 

I  Iho  general  European  system.     The  town  is  divided 

[  into  thirteen  quarters ;  one  of  the  finest  is  the  Adiuir- 

[  alty;  the  Vaadevskoi  contains  the  greater  number  of 

[  Ihe  literary  and  scientilio  institutionBL     The  Islands 

Aptekarskoi,  Krestovskoi,  Fetrovskoi,  and  others  are 

almost  entirely  occupied  with  summer  houses  and 

gardens.     The  site  of  St   Petersburg  is  in  many 

Ltespects  nnfaTourable.    It  is  low  and  marshy,  and 

l#ie  atmosphere  ia  constantly  charged  with  humidity. 

f  The  heat  of  summer  is  succeeded  almost  without 

aition  by  the  rigours  of  winter.    The  Neva  ia 

en^  on  an  average,  during  five  months  of  the 

I  jear,  and  in  extreme  seasons  for  seveu.     The  short- 

>  est  day  lasts  5  hours  47  minutes;  the  longest,  13 

hours  45  minutes.     The  town  is  liable  to  periodic 


inundations  of  the  Kcva,  some  of  which  h*to  baioi 
formidable.  Moreover,  the  climatic  influBnces  of  th^  < 
locality  are  extremely  adverse  to  the  durability  of 
the  edi£c<*s  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  is  constantly 
being  rebuilt;  the  excessive  humidity  disiutegrates 
the  stone^  and  the  violent  frosts  rend  it.  The  ins;i- 
lubrity  of  the  climate  is  also  great.  The  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  the  public  buililings  of  St.  Peters* 
burg  strike  the  visitor  witli  astonishment,  and  seen 
from  an  elevation  the  contour  of  its  iminenje  palactjs 
and  the  gilded  domes  of  its  churches  form  a  »i.t?ne 
which  presents  itnelf  tti  the  fancy  as  a  work  of 
enchantment.  The  streets  are  long,  wide,  and 
straight,  and  open  upon  immense  squares;  the  buUd- 
inga  are  of  colossal  proportions,  the  quays  of  granite. 
The  defect  of  the  town  is  the  want  of  a  natioanl  t yiMs. 
It  is  a  pCfe-mHe  of  foreign  and  classical  architectural 
notions,  imitated  without  maturity  of  judgment. 
The  abuse  ol  columns,  which  are  profusely  us^jd  In 
all  the  great  buildings,  is  especially  conspicuuua, 
The  southern  part  of  St.  Petersburg  has  a  lively  and 
liustliug  aspect;  the  northern  diviaion  is  remarkable 
for  ita  quiet  and  deserted  appearance.  The  spacious* 
ness  of  the  city,  which  is  built  on  an  nnnsually  lam 
scale  for  the  number  of  its  inhahitanta,  makes  the 
appearance  of  activity  in  it  much  less  thxui  it  would 
be  in  narrower  thoroughfares.  The  greatest  thor* 
onghfares  are  the  Square  or  Place  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  quays  of  the  Neva,  and  the  summer  garden.  The 
Nevskoi  Proepekt  is  a  magnificent  street,  nearly 
Z  miles  long,  and  ISO  feet  w^ide.  St.  Pctershuf]g  has 
upwards  of  200  churches;  of  which  more  than  160 
belcmg  to  the  orthodox  Greek  Church,  about  seven  to 
a  schmnatio  body,  six  to  the  Catholic*  and  fifteen  to 
the  Protestant  profesatouA.  The  church  of  Si  Isaac's, 
the  mo6t  costly  of  all,  Is  built  on  a  deep  bog,  of  which 
the  surface  hsa  been  strengthened  by  a  strong  frame- 
work of  timber.  It  was  begun  by  Catharine  XL  in 
17T(^  and  had  been  in  process  of  construction  till 
1S59.  It  con  hartUy,  however,  be  said  to  be  finished, 
as  it  already  shows  too  evident  signs  of  decay.  The 
granite  columns  ore  fissured  from  top  to  bottom^  and 
the  walls  are  bent  in  all  directions.  Very  exten- 
sive repairs  were  matie  in  1874.  It  is  modelled  on 
the  Pantheon  of  Rome,  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
churches  in  Europe;  It  is  entirely  formed  of  granite 
and  Finland  marble.  Forty -eight  monolithic  columns 
of  red  granite,  about  30  feet  high,  adorn  it*  four 
peristyles.  The  gilded  cupola  is  surrounded  by  four 
smaller  domes  at  the  comers  of  the  roof.  The  inte- 
rior is  profusely  decorated  with  gold,  silver,  bronze^ 
marble,  and  precious  atones.  Among  these  are  two 
columns  of  agate  and  eight  of  malachite,  each  of  the 
latter  40  feet  in  height.  The  greater  pari  of  this 
church  was  puEcd  down  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  L 
and  Nicholaai,  and  reconstructed  on  a  new  plan.  The 
chnroh  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  built  in  1774,  Is  the 
lost  resting-place  of  the  emperora,  whose  sarcophagi 
are  deposited  in  vaults  imder  the  nave.  Like  sevend 
other  churches  of  St  Petersburg,  it  is  stuCfed  with  mili- 
tary spoils,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  ar&enul. 
The  cathedral  of  Our  Lady  of  Kazan  has  an  imikge  of 
the  Virgin  enriched  with  precious  stones  and  pearls  to 
the  value  of  £1 4,000.  St.  Petersburg  con  tain*  twelve 
palaces  appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the  emperors, 
of  which  eight  are  built  of  stone  and  four  of  wood, 
which  is  largely  used  in  the  conRtruction  of  the  town. 
They  present  a  great  variety  of  style  and  ornamenta- 
tion. The  old  palace  of  Mikhailhoff,  or  palace  of  Paul 
I.,  presents,  it  is  said,  a  rare  combination  of  luxury 
and  bad  taste.  The  Interior  resembles  a  prison.  ITie 
new  palace  of  Mikhailho£[  is  one  of  the  chief  oma- 
menU  of  the  capital.  Its  lower  story  is  surrounded 
with  Corinthian  columns,  and  its  portico,  supported 
by  ten  columns,  la  of  great  elegance.    Th,^  winter* 
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palace,  which  waa  bumed  i1owt3  and  rebuilt  within 
»  year,  at  the  expenBe  of  the  livea  uf  Ini-ge  numbers 
of  workmen,  on  the  caprice  of  the  Eii]i>eror  Nicholas, 
ifi  one  of  the  largest  and  mmi  IvLXuritm^  in  Euro)>«, 
but  without  nrtiatlc  value.  It  is  the  ordinary  re«i- 
dencG  <jpf  the  imperial  family.  The  court  theatre 
attached  to  it  14  of  great  eletrnnce.  0  The  marble 
palae«  of  Orluff  k  remarkable  for  ita  richne*a  and 
luxury.  The  palace  of  the  Heruiitat^^e,  eejmrated  by 
a  narrow  street  from  tbe  uinter-palftoe,  with  which 
it  communicates  by  gaUeriee,  m  as  built  by  Cathatine 
II,,  and  ia  appropriatt^d  to  a  museum,  begun  from 
her  private  collection^  and  which  coutaina  the  Ix'^t 
collection  of  pictures  in  Kussia.  Thi*  collectiiaj, 
ecmtaiuing  2C0U  picture-B,  and  about  as  many  maBter- 
fMecwfl  aa  the  principal  galleries  In  other  Eiiro})ean 
capitalfi,  is  the  private  property  of  the  emperors. 
The  French,  Fleiniih^  and  Dutch  nchoola  are  repre- 
sented with  great  cumplefcene^;  the  Italian  school 
is  more  numerous,  but  hm  select;  the  Spanish  school 
ia  also  liberally  represented  by  about  100  pietiireft, 
while  the  Louvre  haa  only  abtmt  thirty.  The  Kub- 
sian  aehool  is  only  represented  by  about  thirty  pic- 
tures. There  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Peter  the  Great, 
in  bronze,  in  the  square  called  by  his  name*  It  is 
placed  on  an  immense  block  of  Finland  griudte, 
which  shows  deep  signs  of  the  diaintegratlng  effects 
of  the  climate.  There  is  a  monolithic  Doric  column 
of  granite,  Sft  feet  high,  erected  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  to  the  memory  of  Alexander  L  It  is  also 
rent  and  split  by  the  weather.  The  Academj  of 
gciencea  has  devised  a  cement  to  fill  its  crcTicea,  by 
which  its  duration  has  been  prolonged.  The  Admir- 
alty, a  vast  parallelogram  of  brick,  contains  a  naval 
museum,  a  museum  of  naturid  history,  and  a  library. 
Ships  of  war,  built  in  the  docks  here,  are  carried 
dowTi  the  Neva  to  Cr<njBtatU,  The  arsenal  possesses 
a  m  use  um  of  artillery .  The  palace  of  the  general  staff 
contains  many  of  the  government  offices.  The  senate 
kas  a  handsome  palxice  in  the  square  of  the  same  name. 
The  custom 'houfe,  exchange,  and  bank  are  the  ckief 
crvTumerctal  buildings.  The  fortress  of  Petropavlovsk, 
the  KuBfiian  Imstillc,  is  situated  near  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  and  St,  Paul.  St.  Petersburg  possesses 
numenius  hospitals  and  chantable  institutions,  a  uni-^ 
versity  founded  in  1819,  and  iiuinerous  special  aca- 
demies.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  has  an  ejctensive 
mtueum,  embracing  numerous  departments;  and  there 
are  se\'eral  other  collectiona  besides  the  pictorial  one 
alrea<Jy  adverted  to.  The  imperial  library  of  St. 
Petersburg  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  world. 
It  coit tains,  according  to  different  e«tim sites,  from 
tiOO,OOD  to  t> Oil, 000  volumes.  30,000  manuficripti?,  and 
75,000  engravings.  The  ctdlection  has  been  drawn 
chiefiy  from  the  Polish  libraries,  which  were  nnscru- 
pulonsly  plundered  to  enrich  it,  a  work  which  was 
sometimes  intrusted  to  iguonuit  agents.  The  library 
of  Warsaw  arrived  in  an  extremely  dilapidated  con- 
dition, llieire  is  a  etory  that  the  Cossacka  intrunted 
with  its  transportation  sawed  through  the  foiine  which 
were  too  large  to  go  into  tbeir  cases.    The  library  of 


the  Academy  of  Sdenoea  and  that  of  the  ! 
has  each  over  100,000  volumes     Out  ol  130,000 1 
umes  the  latter  contains  only  10,000  in  the  Rmiiaii  , 
language.     Si.  Petersburg  .has  four  theataiea,  ene  for  ' 
ItaliaTi  oi^era,  one  for  RuBsian  opera  and  comedy,  one 
for  Kuasian  and  German  plays,  and  one  for  French 
and  German. 

The  mortality  of  St  Petersbtu^  !•  nearly  Hie 
highest  in  Europe;  the  death -rate  itnllbmily  exoeedi 
by  some  thousands  the  birth-rate.  The  trade  of  SL 
Petersburg  ia  said,  in  amount,  to  l:«e  about  half  that 
of  the  whole  Husxian  Empire.  The  Neva  is  only 
approAi'bable  for  about  seven  months  in  the  year: 
but  a  cuQsidesrable  part  of  the  trade  U  conducted 
by  railway,  ao  that  exact  statistics  of  imports  and 
exjiorts  are  unattainable.  There  are  glaas-workB, 
wugar-refineries,  cotton-mills,  breweries^  and  manofac- 
tures  of  tobacco.  There  are  alio  seveeral  govern* 
ment  manufocturea  besides  those  connected  with 
ndlitary  and  naval  equipment,  aa  a  carpeot  maaufaco 
tttry,  modelled  on  that  of  the  Gobelins  at  Paris;  a 
gla.H»  and  porcelain  manufactory,  which  is  said  to  be 
unable  to  maintain  itself  agaimit  private  ccanpetition. 

St.  Petersburg  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great 
in  1703,  when  he  had  jost  wrested  its  site  from  the 
Swedes.  The  forced  construction  of  a  city  in  a  ttte 
a^jimreutly  forbidden  by  nature  .cost  the  Uvea,  accord- 
ing to  various  accounts,  of  from  100,000  to  200,000 
p^tiaants,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  RuAiaa 
Empire  to  perform  the  necessary  laboura.  Even  in 
17-!  4  the  vxvrioua  groups  of  houses  wens  separated 
from  each  other  by  marshes^  and  the  tow^n  was  sur^ 
nninded  by  forests  and  deaerta.  The  senate  was 
transferred  to  St.  Petersburg  in  17H.  The  fortress 
and  the  admiralty  had  already  been  built.  The 
CKariua  Anna  detiniteiy  rcmove<l  the  ouiirt  to  St. 
Petersburg,  which  from  this  time  grew  rapidly.  The 
win  te  r-  palace  was  buil  t  by  Elizabeth.  The  quays  and 
numerous  palaces  and  monuipcnts  were  oonstmcted 
by  Catharine  XL  Commercial  prosperity,  due  to  th# 
centralization  of  an  autocratic  government^  likewise 
ahone  upon  the  new  capital;  but  the  system  of  tail* 
wa}^  having  relieved  Moscow  from  its  isohition,  the 
main  motive  for  the  transference  of  the  ca^iital  has 
ceased  to  exist,  and  the  restoration  of  Moscow  to  its 
former  position,  ur  even  the  choice  of  a  new  c^atal, 
has  been  repeatedly  considered.  Should  suc^  an 
event  happen,  of  which  there  is  no  immediate  proba- 
bility, but  which  might  be  brought  about  suddenly 
by  title  caprice  of  a  new  czar,  the  natural  disadvan- 
tages of  St.  Petersburg  would  tell  heavily  ngainit  it^ 
and  its  decHne  might  be  as  rapid  as  its  rise.  St.  Petei»- 
burg  has  sulfcred  from  serious  inundations  in  17S2, 
1777,  and  1S24,  and  from  a  great  fire  in  1862.  Pop, 
(1881},  876,.'575. 

PETERSFlliILD,  a  parliamentary  borough  in 
England,  county  of  Hants,  23  miles  B.N.E.  of  S<>uth' 
anijitun;  with  a  line  equestrian  statue  of  WilHaai 
III.,  a  town-hall^  a  church,  a  college  Cor  boifdil 
and  educating  Niys.  and  a  National  schooiL  It  Ml 
coie  member  to  Parliament.     Pop.  in  ISSl,  654^ 
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SOME  WOkKS   PUBLISHED  BY 


Blackie  &  Son, 


LONDON,   GLASGOW,   EDINBURGH,   AND   DUBLIN. 


In  14  parts,  super^ropl  Svo,  at  zs,  each ;  or  7  diYisions  at  41,  each* 

The  World  as  it  Is; 

A  Popular  Account  of  the  Countries  and  Peoples  of  the  Eartk  By  Geo.  G.  CiiiSHOLMp  M.A.,  Editor 
And  Translator  of  ** Switzerland :  Its  Scenery  and  Its  People,"  Profusely  illustrated  by  over  300 
Engravings,  and  a  series  of  Maps  and  Plates  printed  in  colours, 

Thk  work  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  section&»  Thfjtrtf  contains  »Il  tlial  belongs  to  the  desoriptJon  of  th«  world 
as  a  whole,  and  not  specuiUy  to  any  of  it^  divisioni.  The  serond  deals  with  the  descriptive  and  political  geography  of  thii 
world.  The«e  two  !Mtction^  arc  itlustrAted  by  numcrouv  diaKrams,  views  of  inicrcsting  localities,  and  group*  of  the 
inhabitants  interspersed  through  the  text  so  plentifully  that  one  is  to  be  met  viiiH  at  ahtiost  every  other  opening  of  the 
book.  The  M/W  section  will  b<  composed  of  a  list  of  about  10,000  geographical  names,  whose  pronunciation  is  shown  by 
being  re-written  accortiing  to  aji  easily  understood  plan,  A  cofnous  Index  will  be  addcd^  whereby  all  the  Lnformatioo 
contained  in  the  book  wUI  be  made  readily  accessible. 


To  be  completed  in  14  parts,  super-royal  8vo  size,  price  zs.  eacb ;  or  4  vols.«  cloth  elegant^ 
burnished  edges,  9/.  bd,  each. 

William  Ewart  Gladstone 


AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES:  Fifty  Years  of  Social  and  Political  Progress,  By  Thomas 
Archer,  f.r.h.s.^  Author  of  ''Pictures  and  Royal  Portraits,"  &c,  lllustralcd  by  a  series  of  32 
authentic  and  beautifully  executed  Portraits, 

*'  TkiJ  wnirk 
is  A  inn^Js  'Which 
i/n/arfiaV -^ty^ily  N^ 

ftt  Uvittg, 
T»kiek  maiitrs 


is  twt  sj  muck  a  biogrtupky  of  M».  Gladttffm  as  ap^Hiital  Hisi&iy  ^EnrlMtd  dutriitf  his  H/iftimf,  It 
km  erndtntly  btin  afmpiUd  wiiA  na  entiiutry  /aixs  and  carv,  and  with  a  pntistworiky  tifsit^  t9  bt 
iiy  News. 

spraffaSlY  frve  that  ike  hie^rapkicml  f^rm  ^fhisttfry  is  the  htit  in  deaUnr  with  timts  within  the  memory  qfmfm 
\  The  life  0/a  man,  irrvtminent  in  affairs  during  a  ^rticuiar  ^-ttsU  »*My  hi  taJksn  as  a  centra/  /mnt  rtmtd 
j>^—  -f  mors  gefurai  history  gnrnp  /^m^r^i."— Standard. 


To  be  completed  in  4  vols,,  super* royal  8vo,  doth  elegant,  8j.  61/.  each;  or  14  parts^  2s,  eack 

The  Cabinet  of  Irish  Literature. 

A  Selection  from  the  Works  of  the  chief  Poets,  Orators,  and  Prose  Writere  of  Ireland.  Edited,  with 
biographical  sketches  and  literary  notices,  by  Charles  A,  READ,  f.r.h,s»,  author  of  "Tales  utd 
Stories  of  Irish  Life,'*  **  Stories  from  the  Ancient  Classics,"  &c.  Illustrated  by  a  series  of  32  admtmble 
Portraits  In  tnesochrome,  specially  prepared  for  this  work. 

The  Publishers  aim  in  this  Work  to  supply  a  standard  work  where  the  genius^  the  fire,  the  pathos,  the  humour,  and  the 
eloquence  of  Irish  Literature  arc  adequately  repr^cnted.  The  specimens  selected,  which  will  be  arranged  chronologically 
from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time,  will  both  present  a  historical  view  of  Irish  Literature,  and  enable  the  reader  to  judgt 
of  the  Individual  style  and  particular  merit  of  e.tch  author,  while  to  those  not  criticsUIy  disposed  the  infinite  variety  presented 
in  this  coninmient  collective  form  will  aHbfd  both  instrticiimt  and  amusemeoL 

s,  «4. 


Bldckie  &  Sons  Publications. 


To  be  completed  in  5  divisions,  royal  4to,  %s.  each;  or  20  parts,  2/.  eaclL 

Suggestions    in    Design; 

A  comprehensive  series  of  Original  Sketches  in  various  Styles  of  Ornament,  arranged  for  application  in 
the  Decorative  and  Constructive  Arts,  comprising  102  plates,  conlaining  more  than  1  too  distinct  and 
separate  *' suggestions/'  by  John  Leigmton,  f.S.a.  To  which  is  added  descriptive  and  bistodal 
letterpress,  with  above  200  explanatory  engravings,  by  James  Kellaway  Colling,  f.s.lb.a. 

These  suggcshont  have  not  beca  taken  from  other  examples,  or  conecte4  from  already  ptthtUhcd  works  ixpaxt  fiun 
those  by  iheir  author  ;  they  a/e  throughout  originai,  designed  in  the  ipirit,  and  with  the  proper  art  fceliiig  d  the  Tana 
styles  to  which  they  severally  belong,  and  ai«  the  accujBulaled  result  of  toctg  and  arduous  studies^  cxteodioc  over  mm 
ynrs  of  tnvcstigation  and  thought 

This  work  wiD  be  found  to  be  eminently  suited  to  the  wants  of  neatly  c^ery  one  who  h»  occaaoo  for  deoooiaaBL  m 
whatever  form; — to  the  worker  in  stone^  wood,  metaL,  ivory,  glass,  and  leather, ^ — to  the  hous^-painter,  decotrntofp  inaxui£K^ 
turer  of  wgJI-papen,  carpets,  curtains,  and  floor-dotlu», — to  the  potter,  weaTer,  calico-priiiter,  engraver  and  liihograplaer,  ^ 
as  well  as  to  otheis  too  numerous  to  mentioa 


In  one  volume^  imperial  4tO|  half-morocco,  70J. ;  or  20  parts  at  zs,  6d,  cmcli* 

Villa  and  Cottage  Architecture. 

Select  Examples  of  CotrNTRY  and  Subuilbak  Residences  recently  erected;  with  a  fidl  Descrip^ 
tive  Notice  of  each  Building.  , 

Thirty  Villas  and  Cottages,  besides  Gateways  and  other  accessories^  the  works  of  NinbteEM  AaCMiTiCTS,  art  HkiK 
tratcd  by  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Sections,  together  with  Perspective  Views  and  Detail*,  all  finely  efigmved,  and  fbniitaffa 
Senu  of  Eighty  Plates.  The  Buildings  illustrated  are  situated  in  widely-separated  parts  of  tl»e  country,  aisd  an  varied  is 
style,  arrangictncnt,  and  materials,  A  description  of  the  site,  the  internal  arrangemenls.  materials,  and  manner  of  OQfUtnic- 
tion,  accompamea  each  set  of  plans;  with  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  house  in  nearly  every  ii:i&iauc& 


In  16  parts,  super-royal  8vo,  zs.  each  j  also  in  4  half- vols.,  doth  elegant,  lOr.  M. 

The  Works  of  Robert  Burns. 

Complete  Illustrated  Edition,  Literary  and  Pictorial  Consisting  of  a  Complete  Collection  of  his  PocnSr 
Songs,  and  Correspondence;  arranged  Chronologically,  and  accompanied  by  numerous  Notes  ftiiii 
Annotations.  The  whole  preceded  by  Professor  Wilson's  Essay  **  On  the  Genius  and  Character  of 
Bums,"  and  Dr.  CyiiRiE's  Memoir  of  the  Poet ;  with  a  Series  of  magnificent  Landscape  and  Poftinif 
Illustrations. 

*•  TMit  is  MH^n^ttiimahly  tke  most  beautt/ut  tditi<m  of  the  warkt  ef  Rfihert  Bums  tvt  *avt  som.     T^  tm^mtmgt 
art  tuimiratU,  tk4  iy/c^ra^ky  very  cheici,  and  ikt  nptei  seleci  and  ik*^/«<//'— Court  joumaL 

'*B(ftk  thi plaits  and  tht  m>Ut  atntrOmU  ta  gh>t  tkix  tdititm  the  sUmp  e/ mattamaiity^S^e^aXfx, 
'*  Thg  mast  tUitmi  tditiim  iff  Burns  er^^r  puUisAsd. ^—Scotsw^kO* 


In  two  handsome  voR,  super-royal  8vo,  Z^*>  o^  *5  pw^s,  2s.  each. 

The  Works  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 

IN  POETRY  AND  PROSE.  Centenary  Edition.  With  a  Biographical  Memoir  by  the  Re%*. 
Thomas  Thomson.  Illustrated  by  Forty -four  fine  Engravings  on  steel,  from  Original  Drawing  by 
D.  O.  Hdl,  R.S.A.,  K-  Halscwellc,  a,ils.a.,  W.  Small,  and  J.  Lawsom 


Hogg**  Works  comprise  Taits  in  Ptvsf,  illustrative  of  Border  history  and  superstitions.  They  compmc  lib 
Poems  of  great  imaginative  power  and  descriptive  bennty  ;  Ballads  full  of  humour  and  touches  of  tender  palluM  j  and  S«iig^ 
whidi,  besides  being  universally  popukr  when  first  made  publk,  arc  still  cherished  ai  among  the  finest  pvododioiia  «f  MK 
tuttive  lyric  muse. 

**CerMin/y  wt  may  rum  nagmMt  kirn  at  tAt  mfy  m*  ^  Bumd  f«iimver$  «sA^  destwvn  r#  #t  mmmtd  m  lir  Ji^ 
^rm/A."— Press. 


Bldckie  &  Son's  Publications. 


To  be  completed  in  14  parts,  medium  Svo,  price  is.  e^icb;  or  4  divisions  in  sUiTcoverSi  doth 
backy  at  6j.  each,  and  one  at  44; 

Modern  Steam  Practice  and  EnCTineerlne: 

A  Guide  to  Approved  Methods  of  Construction,  and  the  Principles  relating  thereto,  with  Examples, 
Practical  Rules,  and  Formulae  By  John  G.  Winton,  Engineer,  Author  of  **  Modem  Workshop 
Practice."  Assisted  by  W,  J.  Millar,  c*E.,  Secretary  of  the  lu^ititution  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders 
in  Scotland;  Author  of  **  Principles  of  Mechanics,**  &c.     Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings. 

The  object  of  the  pre&ent  publkation  ts  to  supply  the  practical  Engineer,  Shipbuilder,  a«d  Mechanic  wnlh  a  trustwonhy 
guide  to  the  varied  opcratioos  of  the  Workshop  and  the  Building- yard  In  a  convenient  form  and  at  a  ctodcraLe  price,  k  U 
tk'Htiea  by  pmctical  mci}»  well  acquainted  with  the  operatioiu  which  they  describe,  and  seeks  to  cocv«y  %a  the  workman 
detailed  directions  rci^ardlitg  his  tvork  in  LanKuag^  such  as  he  is  daily  familiar  with:  ^ud,  at  tlie  same  time,  to  state  dearly 
the  higher  principles  upoa  which  these  operatioas  arc  based  aad  oa  whidi  they  dep«ad  for  success^ 


In  20  parts,  super-royal  4tO|  %s,  each. 

The  Carpenter  and  Joiners  Assistant. 

By  James  NewiaNDs,  Borough  Engineer  o^  LivcrpooU  Nroi  and  Improved  Edition.  Being  a  Compre- 
hensive  Treatise  on  the  selection,  preparation,  and  strength  of  Materials,  and  the  mechanical  principles 
of  Framing,  with  their  applications  in  Carpentry,  Joinery,  and  Hand  Railing;  also,  a  complete  treatise 
on  Lines;  and  an  Illustrated  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Architecture  and  Building.  Illustrated  by 
above  One  Hundred  Engraved  Platc-s  containing  above  Nine  Hundred  Figures;  and  above  Seven 
Hundred  Geometric,  Constructive,  and  Descriptive  Figures  interspersed  througliout  the  text* 

**  fVi  tmow  ef  iw»  trtatUt  en  Carj^emtry  and  J^imry  tttkich  tU  all  approackti  ihU  im  mtriL    .    .    .     IVe  ttrvngtjr 
nt-g^i  ffMr/rtuticai  mechanics  to  obtaift  and  ^tttJy  if  J* — Alcchanic's  Magazine, 


Third  Edition-     Large  Svo  {iocx>pp.),  cloth  i6j.,  or  half  morocco,  20j, 

A  Manual  of  Rules,  Tables,  and  Data 

For  Mechanical  Engineers,  based  on  the  most  recent  investigations.     By  Daniel  Kin  near 
CiARK,  author  of  **  Railway  Machinery,"  &c  &c     Illustrated  with  numerous  Diagrams, 

This  book  comprises  the  leading  rules  and  data,  with  numerous  tables,  of  constant  use  in  calculations  and  estimates 
relating  to  PTactical  Mechanics :— presented  in  a  reliable,  clear,  and  handy  form,  with  an  extent  of  range  and  completcikesa 
of  detail  that  has  not  been  attempted  hitherto.  This  (the  third)  edition  has  been  carcftilly  revised,  suad  in  its  prepanudoo 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  many  suggestions  made  by  those  using  the  former  editions^ 

"  /T/r  Clark  writes  wilA  grtat  ciearmss.  ttrtd  hi  hai  a  ^rtttt  firmer  of  ctmdnmnj^  and  tu$mmnrimng  fadM^  and 
k£  kai  thMS  bien  ^noAltd  to  tmivdy  in  kix  tHflume  a  coilxti^n  of  data  ntlattHg  t0  mHhanicai  tnjnnegrin^y  tttck  a*  Hoj 
tertainly  net*er  hrfitre  bien  brougAt  iogtthtr,  \Vt  rrgard  the  hook  as  ont  cuiiiA  tt9  mickanicai  gn^mrr  in  wtgutar 
pmctiet  can,  affard  to  ^  «///>ltf«^,— Engineering. 

Foolscap  Svo,  bound,  7^.  6<f/. 

Peddic's  Practical  Measurer, 

A  Series  of  Tables  for  the  use  of  Wood  Merchants,  Builders^  Carpentens,  Joiners,  Sawyers,  Plasterers^ 
Painters,  Glaziers,  Masons,  Bricklayers,  &c.     New  edition,  greatly  enlarged. 

To  tlus  edition  have  been  added  Tables  for  focllitaiing  calculations  of  timber  in  Deals  and  Battens;  and  also  for  estimating 
the  price  of  Boards  of  various  diickness,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  Work  now  presents  the  most  extensive  and  complete 
•et  of  Tabid  of  the  kind  that  is  in  the  market,  and  contains  inlormaiiou  only  to  t>e  elsewhere  obtained  fram  several  books. 


Foolscap  8vO}  bound,  gj'. 

The  Agriculturists  Calculator. 

A  Series  of  Forty-five  Tables  for  Land  Measuring,  Draining,  Manuring,  Planting,  Weight  of  Hay  and 
Cattle  by  Measurement,  Building,  5:c.  &c. 

It  is  tietieved  that  'scarcely  anything  can  occur  In  Farra  calcuLadons  for  which  these  Tables  do  not  proinde  valuable 
assistance ;  and  that  the  care  and  labour  bestowed  on  their  oompiladon  entitle  them  to  the  coalidence  of  the  agricultunil 
community. 

*'  I  haxyt  liK^ked  fivrr  ihf  talks  in  your  Agriculturist's  Calculator,  and,  ^tkvni  k^titation,  give  it  at  my  cfini^  thai 
tAf  i^yrk  vtfill  bt  ^f  tkt gnatftf  advftntAgt  to  alt  conn ff ted  with  land.  Etstry  Prof  rif tor,  Fader  and  Farmter  thitnld 
hav*  it.'* — Thomas  BALSteit,  Commtssiouer  for  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 


Blackie  &  Son's  Publuations. 


New  IssQc,  with  Questioiis.     Eleven  vols.,  post  8v<v  doth,  red  edges,  3/.  6dl  etch. 

Notes  on  the  New  Testament, 

Explanatory  and  Practical.  With  Qutsthns  for  Bible  Classes  and  Sunday-schools.  By  Albert 
Barnes.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Frsw,  d.d*  With  numerous  additional  Notes»  and  an  ea- 
teiisive  series  of  beautiful  Engravings  and  Maps,  not  in  any  other  editioiL 

Shcitl]r  before  hit  decease  the  Author  completed  a  revision  of  his  Notes  on  the  New  Tcsumcnt«  to  the  taA  of  tfac  Acti 
of  the  Apostles,  the  oply  section  of  the  New  Testament  respecting  ibe  exposition  and  i1histr»tiioti  of  which  modcni  rmaicii 
had  accumuUted  new  ajid  important  materials. 

In  making  this  new  issue  the  first  three  Toltuneft  have  b«en  re-set  so  is  to  embody  eh«  aullior^s  laJot  cotrectioos  tfi 
addldons,  and  they  are  now  presented  for  the  first  time  to  readers  in  thk  ocmntiy.  This  issue  mil  conaeqoently  he  the  raM 
complete  and  perfect  of  any  published  in  Great  Britain. 

Additional  Notes  have  been  supplied  by  the  Editor^  chiefly  in  the  EpistleSj  giving  an  epttome  of  the  general  ^octrinAl 
opinions  held  in  this  country. 

This  issue  of  BnmtJi'  Nate*  will  be  enriched  and  rendered  more  useful  by  the  addition  of  the  valuable  series  of  Qmmimm 
** designed  for  Bible-classes  and  Sunday-schools'*  preparrd  by  the  Author. 

The  Ilhxstrative  Ei^ravings,  which  enable  the  reader  to  realize  New  Testament  scenes  to  ai  vivid  and  attnctive  maiuwr, 
consist  of  views  of  the  chief  places  of  inlercst  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  derived  from  the  mast  authcotSc  soores- 


In  nine  volumes,  post  Svo,  cloth^  red  edges,  41*  eacb^ 

Notes  on  the  Old  Testament 

Bv  Albert  Barnes.  Comprising  the  Books  of  Job,  Psalms,  Isaiah,  and  Daniel.  Edited  by  die 
Rev.  Robert  Frew,  d.d.  With  numerous  additional  Notes,  and  many  Ulustraiive  Engravings  not  hi 
any  other  Edition. 

The  editorial  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Job—the  additions  to  the  Notes  on  the  Book,  of  Psalms,  from  the  most 
SUished  expOiMtors  at  home  and  abroad,  >iclccted  on  the  principle  of  more  fully  exhibiting  the  scope  of  the  P&ilmsv  or  I 
of  some  tpeciaJ  excellence  in  the  extract— and  the  annotaticjns  on  the  books  of  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  give  a  peculiar  value  ta 
this  Edition. 

The  Illustrations  cotisist  of  33  page  Engravings  and  3  folding  Maps,  besides  STostihje^  printed  in  the  text:  iwdinehide 
some  unusual  but  striking  itlustraUons  of  passages  of  Holy  Writ  not  taunlly  deemed  susceptiUe  of  pictorial  tilustradoa. 


Royal  4to,  cloth,  271.  &/. ;  or  in  25  parts  at  u.  each* 

Family  Worship: 

A  Series  of  Devotional  Services  for  every  Morning  and  Evening  throughout  the  Year,  adapted  to  the 
ptirposes  of  Domestic  Worship ;  Prayers  for  Particular  Occasions,  and  Prayers  suitable  for  Childrca«  &C. 
By  above  Two  Hundred  Evangelical  Ministers.  Illustrated  by  Twenty-six  fine  Engravingiaa 
steel.     New  and  Improved  Edition. 

ITic  work  comprises  753  Services,  adapted  to  be  used  in  the  family,  being  a  service  Kottvrry  Motxti«G«a«#  E^^lxtMG  \ 
throughout  the  year^  with  Special  Services  for  the  Morning  and  Evening  of  New  YearVDay,     Each  Service  ts  cocnpoaedL 
i.f  Praise,  Prayer,  and  Scriptural  Ejcpositiwi,     lluis  it  point*  o\it  a  suitable  psalm  or  hymn  lo  be  sung;  next  it  refiEfS 
to  a  portion  of  Scripture  tt?  be  read  from  the  Bible  itself^  and  adds  some  brief  explanatory  and  practi^  renaaHes ; 
whole  closes  with  a  plain  and  earnest  Prayer. 


Complete  in  16  parts,  royal  4to,  price  %s,  each;  forming  a  handsome  volume. 

The  Life  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Chnst, 

And  the  Lives  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  By  Rev.  John  Fleetwood,  d.d.  With  Copioos 
Ilhislrative  and  Explanatory  Notes  selected  from  the  Works  of  the  most  eminent  modem  writers  on 
New  Testament  History,     Profusely  illustrated  by  Engravings. 

Ihe  numerous  editiot)%  of  thts  work  which  have  been  published  testify  sufficiently  to  its  ftoceptaoce  with  the  QuislMn 
public.  It  evidently  supt^ilics  a  felt  want  by  presentttig  in  one  consecutive  history  thesev«al  luumtivesi  of  ottr  XjonTs  life 
and  sayings  while  on  earth  recorded  by  the  four  Evangelists,. 
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